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gon;  E.  by  Nevada  and  ArizoDa,  following  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  line  c'  lou.  120  deg.  W.  to  lat.  39  deg., 
thence  S.  E.  to  the  River  Colorado  on  the  35th  parallel, 
and  thence  by  the  course  of  tiiat  river;  S.  by  the  Mexi- 
can Territory  of  Lower  California;  and  W.by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  outline  of  this  State  is  very  irregular.  Its 
general  nirection  lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  a 
line  drawn  through  its  centre,  following  the  curves  of 
its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would  measure 
about  770  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  about  330  m., 
least  breadth  150  m.,  average  about  230  ni.  In  size  it  is 
the  second  State  in  the  Union,  its  area  being  167,031 
square  miles,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  Texas  ;  in 


the  connecting  link.  Thence  it  sweeps  N.  W.  to  about 
lat.  38  deg.  45  min..  Ion.  120  deg.,  whence  it  extends 
due  N.,  forming  from  that  point  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
State.  At  the  N.  end  it  is  again  united  with  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains  by  a  transverse  range  in  which  is 
situated  Mt.  Shasta,  14,440  feet  high,  in  about  lat.  41 
deg.  15  min. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  more  lofty  and  rugged 
range,  its  summit  being  generally  above  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  having  but  few,  and  those  very 
elevated  passes.  In  California  it  is  450  miles  long  and 
80  miles  wide,  with  an  altitude  varying  from  5,000  to 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Nearly  its  whole  width  is  oc- 


lianison,  U.ROO  :  Mt.  Kiiij;,  14,000  ;  Mt.  Dana,  13,227  ; 
Mt.  Lydell,  13,217  ;  Castle  Peak,  13,000;  Mt.  Silliman, 
11,623:  Cathedral  Peaks,  11,000  ;  Silver  Mountain,  10,- 
934;  Mt.  Hoffman,  10,K72 ;  Lasseu  Peak,  10,577  ;  Mt. 
Dome,  9,825;  Volcanic  Cones,  9,300;  Mt.  San  Ber- 
nardino, 8,S0O;  Mt.  PittMt- 7,500;  San  Carlos  Peak, 
4,977. 

The  Coast  Range,  as  its  name  indicates,  runs  along 
the  coast,  giving  it  a  forbidding  and  dangerous  rock- 
bound  character.  This  range  averages  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by  long 
narrow  valleys,  the  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  Santa  Clara, 
Sonoma,  Napa  and  others,  and  also  by  the  Bay  of  San 
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CALIFORNIA  . 


Its   Geographical  Location   and  Physical 
Features— The  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy of  the  State  Considered. 

Its  Great  Mineral  and  Agricultu- 
ral Wealth. 


Its  Olimate,  Soil  a^id  Productions— Natural 
Curiosities  and  Wonders. 

Mannfacturing    and     Commercial  Inter- 
ests, Etc. 

California  is  Bituatcd  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
lat.  32  deg.  20  min.  and  42  deg.  N.,  and  Ion.  114  deg.  20 
min.  and  124  deg.  25  min.  W.   It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ore- 


1880  it  had  a  population  of  789,557,  exclusive  of  Chi- 
nese and  Indians.  It  is  divided  into  52  counties,  viz.: 
Alameda,  Alpine,  Ainadnr,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa, 
Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Fresno,  Humboldt, 
Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Lassen,  Los  Aiigcli-s,  Miirin,  Miiri- 
posa,  Mendocino, Merced,  Modoc, Mono,  Monterey,  Napa, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diege,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  So- 
noma, Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare, 
Ventura,  Tuolumne,  Yolo,  and  Yuba. 

Sl«rra  an<l  Cunat  Ran(fe  MountHlnx. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  phyHi<'al  geography 
of  California  is  the  existence  of  two  gn  at  ranges  of 
mountains  running  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  generally 
parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  range) ,  and 
the  Coast  Range.  The  former  shoots  ofl'  from  the  latter 
on  the  south,  the  snow-capped  Mt.  San  Bernardino, 
8,500  feet  high,  near  lat.  34  deg.  Ion.  llT.dcgrees,  being 


cupied  with  its  western  Blopc,which  descends  to  a  level 
of  300  feet  above  the  ocean;  while  the  E.  slope  is  only 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  terminates  in  the  great  basin, 
which  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  a  height  of  about  2,500 
feet  are  covered  with  oak,  manzauita  and  nut  pine, 
above  which,  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  dense  forests  of 
coniferous  trees  appear,  which  are  succeeded  by  naked 
granite  and  snow.  From  its  W.  Klope  it  sends  off  nu- 
merous spurs  into  the  interior  valley;  and  among  these 
lies  the  great  gold  region  discovered  in  1848.  The  main 
chain  attains  its  greatest  general  height  in  its  S.  por- 
tion, wliere  Mt.  Whitney  rises  to  about  15,000  feet,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  group  of  jieaks  not  less  than 
13.000  feet  high;  while  the  surrounding  country  for  300 
tquare  miles  has  an  elevation  of  H,0II0  feet.  Mt.  Shasta, 
in  the  N.  portion,  is  14,440  feet  high,  and  towers  7,000 
feet  above  all  surrounding  peaks.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  is  visible  in  every  direction  for  more  than 
100  miles.   The  other  moat  noted  peaks  are  Mt.  Wll- 


Francisco  The  brca<Uh  of  the  coast  mountains  (from 
tlie  Pacific  to  the  great  valky  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin)  does  not  exce(-'(l  40  miles  in  most  parts  of 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  The  valleys  in  tlie  midst 
oi  these  coast  iiioittitains,  some  of  which  are  (10  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  posfl(^ss  an  equable  and  genial  11- 
mate.  The  Monte  Diablo  Range,  a  division  of  tho 
Coast  Raugp,  covers  a  territory  of  about  150  miles  long 
and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  beginning  at  San  Pablo 
Bay  on  the  north.  Monte  Diablo  itself,  is  3,811  feet 
high.  Lying  in  front  of  this  range  arc  the  Contra  Costa 
hills,  a  marked  fi'ature  of  the  scenery  to  be  observed 
fnin:  San  Francisco,  which  extend  from  the  strait  of 
Carquinez  S.  E.  about  .50  miles,  joining  the  main  range 
near  Mt.  Hamilton,  which  is  4,440  feet  high.  The  chief 
peaks  of  the  Coast  Rang(?,  besidt^s  those  already  men- 
tioned, arc  Mt,  Ripley,  in  Lake  ci'unty,  7,.500  feet;  San 
Carlos  Peak,  in  Fresno  county,  4,977;  and  Mt.  Downle, 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  5,075. 
The  mountains  of  this  range  are  clothed  throughout 
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with  luxarlant  forestB,  and  contain  %  great  variety  of 
miiiprals,  of  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  found 
in  abundance.  Between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  ocean 
occur  numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fre- 
quently approaching  the  water's  edge,  and  enclosinj!  a 
succession  of  the  most  beautiful,  salubrious,  and  fer- 
tile valleys  To  the  north  the  Pacific  slope  is  still 
more  broken  with  luw  hills  and  mountains.  The  inter- 
locking spurs  of  the  Coast  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada 
cover  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  State,  and  gives 
it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  character. 

The  Great  Bnain. 
Between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  li.  »  the 
great  basin  bearing  the  double  name  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  although  really  but  one  geo- 
graphical formation.  This  extends  north  and  south 
about  400  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  50  to 
60  miles,  and  presents  evidences  of  having  once  been 
the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  It  is  drained  from  the  north  by 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  from  the  south  by  the  San 
Joaquin,  which. after  meeting  and  uniting  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin,  br  ak  through  the  Coast  Range  to  the 
Pacific.  At  the  8.  extremity  are  the  Tulare  lakes  and 
marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  cover  a  large  extent 
of  surface.  Along  the  great  rivers  the  valleys  are  gen- 
erally low  and  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rising  into 
undulating  slopes  and  low  hills  as  the  mountains  are 
approached  on  either  side,  and  broken  on  the  cast  by. 
numerous  spurs  from  the  Sierra.  At  the  N.  end,  be- 
tween lat.  4U  deg.  and  Jtodeo^a^MMk^a^le  land  or 
plateau,  about  12C  milvSl^BitnHRet  above  tlie 
ocean  level,  lying  betw^^be  main  chain  of  Vbe  Sierra 


the  smaller  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  about  10  miles  in  diame- 
ter; and  E.  of  this  is  Suisun  Bay,  about  8  miles  long  by 

4  miles  wide.  There  are  two  capes,  Mendocino,  in  lat. 
40  deg.  25  min.,  said  to  be  the  stormiest  place  on  the 
coast,  and  Conception,  in  34  deg.  26  min.,  the  S.  limit 
of  the  cold  fogs  and  cool  summers. 

There  arc  few  islands  on  the  coast,  and  they  are 
small.  The  Farallones  are  a  small  group  of  seven 
islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  about  20  miles  W. 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  They  consist  of  bare  rugged 
rocks,  which  are  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  sea 
lions  and  birds.  On  the  southermost  island  is  a  flrst- 
class  lighthouse.  The  other  islands  lie  S.  of  Point 
Conception,  the  furtliest  one  Ix  ing  about  CO  miles  from 
the  mainland.  They  are  named  San  Miguel, Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Cruz,  forming  a  group  about  20  miles  Irom 
the  mainland  opposite  Santa  Barbara  county;  San 
Nicolas,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  San  Clementc 
and  Anacopa,  which  is  the  most  southerly.  They  are 
hilly,  rocky,  and  generally  sterile.  Some  of  them  are 
used  for  sheep  grazing,  and  others  are  the  resort  ef 
great  numbers  of  seal,  otter,  beaver,  etc. 

Important  Rivera  and  Islands. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  are  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  in  California,  the  former  having  its  head 
springs  in  Mt.  Shasta  and  its  connected  spurs  in  the  N. 
part  of  ihe  State,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tulare 
Lakes  on  the  S;  they  flow  toward  each  other,  the  former 

5  and  the  latter  N.,  draining  the  great  valley  to  which 
they  jointly  give  name,  until  they  finally  unite  near 
lat.  deg.,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  flow  through  Suisun 
^j^y  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 


though  in  the  wet  season  it  covers  a  iDucb  larger  area. 
Owen's,  Eem,  and  Buena  Vista  are  much  smaller  lakes, 
in  the  same  vicinity.  Donner  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  are 
small  l)odies  of  water  much  visited  by  tourists,  lying 
near  the  E.  bor.ler  of  the  St:.te  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco, 
Mono,  14  mill  s  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  9  miles  wide, 
lies  in  Mono  county,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
water,  being  saturated  with  various  mineral  substances, 
the  chief  of  which  are  salt,  lime,  borax,  and  the  car- 
bonate  of  soda,  is  intensely  bitter  and  saline,  and  of 
such  high  specitlc  gravity  that  the  human  body  floats 
in  it  very  lightly.  No  living  thing  except  the  lar\a  of 
a  small  fly  and  a  small  crustacean  inhabits  this  lake, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead  Sea  of  California. 
The  other  lakes  are;  Clear,  in  Lake  county,  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  State,  about  10  miles  long;  and  Klamath  and 
Goose  lakes,  lying  partly  in  Oregon. 

Geolo|f>'  of  the  State. 
The  geological  .survey  of  the  State,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  Whitney,  has  been  in  progress  since  1800 
[This  survey,  a  few  fj^toj^-p"  was  discontinued,  by 
order  of  an  unwise  ^HgisUtlV'e  of  the  State— En.) 
Geologically  ciuisidered,  California  bi  longs  chiefly  to 
the  palieozoic  and  tertiary  epochs.  The  rocks  are  jirin- 
cipally  granite  furmatious  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
ages;  the  former  occurring  in  the  high  mountains,  the 
latter  in  the  valleys.  A  bituminous  slate  forma  ion  of 
the  tertiary  age  extends  through  the  State  as  far  N.  as 
Cape  Mendocino,  above  which  more  recent  formations 
are  found.  Much  of  the  rock  is  metamorpliie.  The 
Sacramento  and  Sai%jR>aquin  valleys  are  covered  with  a 
diluvium  from  400  »T.,500  feet  deep.   Throughout  the 


volcanoes  in  the  range.   Numerous  fossil  remains  have 

been  found  in  the  State.  Beds  of  marine  shells  have 
been  met  with  on  the  shores  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  on  the 
Bides  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

Its  Mineralogy. 

The  mineralogy  of  California  presents  some  marked 
peculiarities.  Of  the  known  mineral  species,  number- 
ing about  700,  only  about  lOil  are  found.  Silicates,  so 
common  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  fluor  spar  and  barytes, 
so  abundant  in  the  vein  stones  of  other  mining  coun- 
tries, are  of  rare  occurrence.  A  not  less  marked  feature 
is  presented  in  the  absence  of  zeolites.  The  number  of 
minerals  that  have  been  successfully  worked  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  comprising  chiefly  gold,  mercury,  cop- 
per and  silver. 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  California  gold  is  be- 
yond eoinpari.^on  the  most  imi>ortaut,  the  most  remark- 
able gold  fields  in  the  world  existing  in  the  State. 
Though  the  metal  has  been  found  E.  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, among  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  and  in  various 
other  localities,  almost  the  entire  product  of  the  State 
has  been  derived  from  the  great  auriferous  belt  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  from  Fori  Tejoa 
northward  into  Oregon,  and  measuring  about  220  miles 
by  40  wide.  The  central  portion,  embracing  the  W.  parts 
of  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado, 
Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra,  |uid  Plumas,  and  the  E.  part  of 
Yuba  and  Butte  countie#^  forms  the  great  gold-mining 
regicm.  The  gold,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  found  in 
the  native  or  metallic  state.   It  is  never  perfectly  pure. 
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Nevada  and  a  branch  which  extends  N.  W.  toward  Mt. 
Shasta.  This  plateau  is  an  independent  basin;  its 
waters  do  not  h^ave  it,  but  flow  int<)  a  few  lakes  lo- 
cated in  the  extreme  N.  E.  corner  of  the  State  The 
great  basin  of  Utah,  a  mountainous  barren  tract  of 
land,  having  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  S.OOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  with  no  outlet  for  its  wateis,  ex- 
tends into  the  S.  E  portion  of  California.  This  region 
is  exceedingly  arid  and  sterile,  and  is  cut  up  by  numer- 
ous irregular  ridges  of  bare,  rocky  mountains,  with 
intervening  valleys  of  sand  and  volcanic  matter.  On 
the  8.  E.  border  of  the  State  is  a  district  about  140 
miles  long  by  70  miles  wide  which  belongs  to  the 
Colorado  Basin,  and  is  known  as  tin-  Mohave  Desert,  on 
account  of  ils  barrf  n.  sandy  soil  and  scanty  vegetation. 
Bnyg,  llarbora  and  Islands. 
California  has  a  seacoast  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  State,  amounting,  following  the  indentations,  to 
somewhat  over  700  miles.  The  principal  bays  and  bar. 
bors,  beginning  on  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  San  Francisco. 
Tomales,  Bodega  and  Uuniboldt.  San  Francisco  Bay 
the  most  capacious  ami  best  protected  harbor  on  the  W. 
coast  of  North  America,  is  nearly  50  miles  long  (includ- 
ing its  extension,  San  Pablo  Bay)  and  about  0  miles 
wide.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  in  lat. 37  deg.  48  min., 
Ion.,  122  deg.  30  Uiin  ,  through  a  strait  about  5  miles 
long,  and  a  nile  wide,  and  is  named  "The  Golden 
Gate."  The  peninsulas  which  separate  the  bay  from 
the  ocean  are  from  C  to  15  njiles  wide;  on  the  S. 
one  is  situated  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  San  Fraui-isco  Bay,  and  connected  with  it,  is 


Nearly  all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  small, 
and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  principal 
being  the  Feather,  with  three  considerable  forks,  the 
Yuba,  and  the  .\merican,  flowing  into  the  Sacramento, 
and  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Merced, 
iuto  the  San  Joaciuin.  The  Sacramento  is  abovit  370 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  at  all 
seasons  to  Sacramento,  90  miles  from  its  month,  or  120 
miles  fn)m  San  Francisco,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Red 
Bluff,  150  or  200  miles  above  Sacramento.  The  San 
Joaquin,  about  350  miles  limg,  is  navigable  for  ordinary 
steamers  to  Stockton,  and  for  small  craft  during  the 
rainy  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tulare  slough,  about 
1.50  miles.  Kern  River,  between  lat.  35  deg.  and  3P  deg., 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  mining  region.  The 
Klamnth  flows  from  the  N.  E,  corner  of  the  State, 
through  to  the  N.  W.  corner,  with  a  considerable  afllu- 
ent  from  the  8.  called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into 
the  PaciBc  The  Salinas,  flowing  N.  into  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  drains  the  valley  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  a  minor  one,  called  the  Morena.  The  Rio  Pajaro, 
having  its  outlet  near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  Eel 
and  Russian  rivers  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
streams.  The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the  8.  E. 
boundary  of  the  State,  is  an  important  river,  flowing  S. 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  navigable  to  Callville, 
G12  miles  above  its  mouth.  There  are  numerous  streams 
of  less  importance  on  the  S.  coast,  most  of  which  are 
lost  in  the  sands  before  reaching  the  ocean. 

There  are  few  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California. 
The  largest  is  Tulare,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  State,  which 
is  very  shoal;  it  is  about  33  miles  long  by  22  wide, 


Coast  Range  serpentine  and  silicious  ferruginous  rock 
occurs  in  connection  with  eiimabar.  No  (dder  forma- 
tion than  the  cretaceous  is  found  except  in  the  extrenie 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  Monte  Diablo  Range 
the  mountain  masses  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, with  instances  of  peculiar 
local  metamorpliism.  The  Contra  Costa  Hills  consist 
principally  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  which  are 
irregular  in  strike  and  dip.  Near  San  Francisco  the 
hills  appear  to  be  composed  of  an  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, while  jaspery  rocks  occur  in  the  outskirts.  In 
the  coast  ranges  N.  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  while 
they  are  generally  of  similar  character  to  those  already 
described,  silicious  and  ja.spery  rocks  predominate,  and 
STpentine  is  found  in  enormous  massess. 

The  geology  of  the  S.  part  of  the  State  is  not  fully 
known.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Range  consists  of  a  central 
mass  of  granite,  flanked  by  metamorphic  slates  of  sec- 
ondary age.  The  highest  summits  and  broadest  mass  of 
the  chain  in  the  S.  portion  are  compo.'*cd  of  granite; 
metamorphic  slates,  belonging  to  the  E.  flank,  form  the 
summits  of  the  central  portion,  while  the  highest 
points  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  chain  are  formed  of  vol- 
canic rocks.  The  W.  flank,  at  a  considerable  elevation, 
is  marked  at  intervals  along  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valley  by  undisturbed  marine  tertiary  and  cre- 
taceous strata.  S.  of  Sacramento  the  tertiary  strata  arc 
well  developed,  while  further  N.  the  cretaceous  rests 
upon  the  upturned  auriferous  slati^s.  Upon  the  creta- 
ceous rest  tertiary  strata  connected  with  volcanic  ma- 
terial. Much  of  the  N.  portion  of  this  chain  is  highly 
volcanic.   In  former  eras  there  were  probably  many 


but  is  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver,  and  sometimes 
also  with  small  quantities  of  other  metals.  It  occurs 
extensively  in  two  distinct  and  well  defined  conditions, 
viz. :  in  the  solid  rock,  usually  in  veins,  and  in  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  form  of  minute  scales,  coarse  grains, 
and  larger  pieces,  more  or  less  water-worn  and  mixed 
with  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  formerclass  of  deposits 
are  known  as  auriferous  quartz  lodes,  and  the  latter  as 
placers.  From  this  circumstance  three  distinct  modes 
of  mining  have  arisen,  viz.:  placer,  hydraulic,  and 
quartz  or  vein  mining  In  the  first  named,  the  metal 
is  obtained  by  washing  the  auriferous  gravel,  by  which 
process  the  gold,  owing  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  is 
speedily  separated  from  the  sand  and  earthy  matter. 
Owint  to  the  simplicity  of  the  process,  placer  mining 
was  at  first  chiefiy  carried  on,  but  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  hydraulic  and  quartz  mining,  which  re- 
quire more  capital,  skill,  and  complicated  machinery. 
In  hydraulic  mining  a  body  of  water  in  a  compact  con- 
tinuous stream  is  directed  with  great  force  upon  banks 
or  walls  of  auriferous  earth  and  cemented  gravel  de- 
posits, by  meansof  powerful  nozzles.  The  matter  thus 
loosened,  together  with  the  water,  is  received  in  sluices 
in  which  the  gold,  having  precipitated,  is  collected, 
while  the  worthless  debris  is  carried  away.  In  this 
manni'r  many  large  hills  have  been  leveled.  The  auri- 
ferous quartz  occurs  in  veins  and  ledges,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  a  general  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  8. 
E.  direction,  parallel  with  the  central  axis  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  mills  and 
the  gold  extracted  by  amalgamation.  The  most  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  gold  product  of  California  since 
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18G5  $28,500,000 

181)6   20,500,000 

1807   25,000,000 

1808    25.000,000 

1809   22,500,000 

1870   24,000,000 

1871   25.000,000 

1872   24.000,000 

1873   18.000.000 

1874   20,000,000 

1875  ■. .  18,000,000 

1876   19,000.000 

1877   18.000,000 

1878   19,000.000 

1879   18,000,000 

1880   18,000,000 


the  discovery  of  that  metal  in  1848,  is  as  follows: 

1848  $10,000,000 

1849    40,000,000 

1850   50,000,000 

1851   55,000,000 

1852    60,000.000 

1853    05.000,000 

1854    60,000,0011 

1855    55,000,000 

1856   53.000.000 

1857   55,000.000 

1858   50.000,000 

18.79   50,C00,000 

1860    45.000.000 

1861   40,000,000 

1862   34,700,000 

1863   30,000.000 

1864    26,600,000 

Total  '■  $981,800,000 

(Quicksilver. 

Next  to  gold,  probablythe  most  important  mining  in- 
terest of  California  is  the  production  of  quicksilver, 
which  is  obtained  only  from  its  sulphuret  or  cinnabar, 
of  which  deposits  are  found  at  many  points;  it  occurs 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  in  triassic  rocks  in  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  Coast 
range.  In  1880  there  were  ten  establishments  for 
smelting  quicksilver,  the  products  of  which  were 
$937,040.  The  New  Almaden  mine,  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  State,  pro- 
duced from  July,  18.50,  to  December,  1807,  35,333,580 
pounds  of  quicksilver,  or  461,887  flasks,  from  214,775,- 
175  pounds  of  ore.  The  total  produ^ion  of  the  State  in 
1869  was  3,600  flasks;  in  1870,  29,546;  in  1871,  31,881;  in 
1880.  35,000. 


ing.  Deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  have  been  discovered, 
but  are  yet  undeveloped.  The  ore  of  a  rich  qual  ty  has 
been  found,  also  plumbago,  cobalt  in  various  ores,  a 
large  lode  of  sulpheret  of  antimony,  chalk,  and  chro- 
mium. Alum  exi.sts  in  Santa  Clara  and  Calaveras  coun- 
ties, and  the  Geysers  and  Owens'  Lake,  where  there  are 
hot  alum  springs.  Fine  specimens  of  alabaster,  mar- 
ble, granite,  and  burnstone  have  been  obtained.  The 
beautiful  variegated  Suisun  marble  occurs  in  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Pelevo  Hills.  Bismuth,  gypsum,  and 
many  varieties  of  precious  stones  occur  Ihroughout  the 
mountains.  Fine  varieties  of  porcelain  clay  exist  in 
many  of  the  mining  counties,  and  clay  suitable  for 
making  fire  brick  is  found  near  Benicia.  Beds  of  by. 
draulic  limestone,  occupying  a  position  betv.-een  tlie 
sandstones  and  the  shales,  occur  in  the  cretacious  strata, 
but  cannot  be  obtained  of  sulflcientifcze  for  use  as  an 
ornamental  stone. 

Of  the  non-metalic  mineral  products,  the  most  im- 
portant are  coal,  borax,  sulphur  and  salt.  In  1800  val- 
uable deposits  of  gold  were  discovered  on  the  N.  slope 
of  Monte  Diablo,  in  beds  varying'  in  width  from  30  to 
50  inches.  Bituminous  coal  of  uii''li'y  is  obtained, 
which  is  taken  by  rail  to  the  San  Joaquin  Kiver,  five 
miles  distant,  and  shipped  thence  by  water.  In  188o 
the  shipments  to  San  Francisco  amounted  to  31,363 
tons,  valued  at  $229,147.00.  Coal  also  exists  in  thehills 
S.  of  Monte  Diablo.  In  1839  remarkable  deposits  of 
borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  were  discovered  beneath  the 
waters  of  Borax  Lake,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Clear 
Lake.   The  water  of  the  lake,  which  generally  covers 


valleys  having  one;  the  western  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range,  N.  of  lat.  35  deg  ,  another;  and  that  portion  of 
the  State  S.  of  35  deg.  still  another.  The  cliunite  W.  of 
the  Coast  Range  is  ditferent  from  that  E.  of  tlie  same 
range,  which  is  less  than  00  miles  in  width.  At  San 
Francisco  the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  80  deg.  in  the 
dry,  or  falls  below  40  deg.  in  the  wet  season.  A  record 
of  the  oliniate  of  San  Francisco,  extending  from  IS.TO  to 
1880,  shows  that  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  during  that 
period  was  in  January.  1834,  when  the  mercury  fell  to 
23  deg.  The  extreme  of  heat  for  tlie  sunn;  period  was 
98  deg.  in  September,  1852— a  very  unusual  temperature 
for  San  Francisco.  Snow  very  rarely  falls  there,  and 
the  winters  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Indian 
Summer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  mercury  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  remains  at  the  freezing  point  24  hours  to- 
gether. It  is  doubtful  if  any  otlier  country  in  the  world 
has  BO  cool  summers  and  so  warm  winters,  yet  there 
are  comparatively  great  changes  in  summer  days,  the 
mercury  sometimes  falling  to  46  deg.  in  July,  and  rising 
to87deg.;  variationsof  from  20  to  30  deg  during 24  hours 
are  not  uncommon,  yet  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  only  about  ten  deg.  lower  than  that  of 
the  warmest.  The  coolness  of  the  summer  nights  is 
attributed  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atmosplu-re 
favoring  radiation.  The  wind  blows  for  a  part  of  each 
day  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the  coast  nearly  tlie 
whole  year.  During  eight  months  of  the  year  the  pre- 
vailing wind  in  San  Francisco  is  southwest.  This  wind 
'■ommences  pouring  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  toward 
noon,  and  increases  in  violence  and  chillness  till  late 


The  following  shows  the  mean  temperature  of  Jan.  an 
July  in  various  portions  of  California,  aud  elsewhere: 


San  Francisco, 

.Monterey  

Santa  Barbara. 
Los  Angeles. . . 

Jurupa  

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Rey. . 

Sacramento  

Stockton   

Humboldt  Bay 

Sonoma  

St.  Helena  

Vallejo  

.\ntioch  

Millerton  

Fort  Jcmes  . . . . 
Fort  Reading... 

Fort  Yuma  

Cincinnati  

New  York  

New  Orleans. . 

Naples  

Jerusalem  

Honolulu  

Mexico  

Funi'Iial  

London  
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Silver  Copp«r,  Lead,  Btc. 

Ores  of  silver  abound  in  several  parts  of  the  State, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  rich;  but  silver  mining  has 
not  yet  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
of  any  considerable  importance.  Argentiferous  galena 
is  mined  at  numerous  localities  in  San  Bernardino, 
Mono,  Alpine  and  Inyo  counties;  the  mines  of  the  last 
named  county  exceed  in  productiveness  all  others  with- 
in the  State.  Argentiferous  copperores  are  found  in  that 
part  of  the  State  bordering  on  Arizona,  and  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  State,  and 
argentiferous  galena  abounds  in  the  Islands  of  Santa  Cata- 
lina.  Ironoresof  superior  quality  exist  in  the  (;oast  Range 
Mountains  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  not  gen- 
erally under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  reduction. 
The  most  valuable  deposits  are  in  Sierra  county.  The 
ores  occur  in  a  belt  of  metamorphic  rock8,*and  are 
marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, aud  such  other  substances  as  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  metal.  The  ores  are  magnetic,  and 
of  the  same  variety  as  those  from  which  the  best 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron  is  made.  Iron  pyrites,  or 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  found  witli  gold  in  many  of 
the  quartz  veins.  Deposits  of  Chromic  iron  and  man- 
ganese exist  in  the  Coast  Range.  Copper  ore  has  been 
f  )und  in  various  localities.  Sulphuret  of  copper,  or 
copper  pyrites,  is  found  in  auriferous  quartz  lodes  in 
nearly  all  the  mining  counties.  Platinum  abounds  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Klamath  Valley.  In  the  Coast 
mountains  asphaltum  exists  in  immense  quantities,  and 
petroleum  has  been  obtained  to  some  extent  in  tunnel- 


about  lOJ  acres  at  an  average  depth  of  three  feet,  is  im- 
pregnated with  borax.  Beneath  the  water,  in  a  thick 
layer  of  mud, borax  abounds  in  crystals,  some  of  which 
arc  three  inches  across.  Tliis  mud  has  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  charged  with  borax  to  tlie  depth  of  00  feet. 
There  is  another  borax  lake  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  Clear 
Lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  latter  is  a  group  of  boiling 
springs,  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  eight  acres, 
lightly  chargi^d  with  boracic  acid,  soda,  and  chlorine. 
These  springs  discharge  about  .300  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  Sulphur  occurs  iu  various  parts  of  the  State, 
but  most  extensively  near  Clear  Lake  and  in  Colusa 
county.  Near  the  former  place  are  ininicnse  deposits 
which  yield  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure  brilliant  sulphur. 
Salt  is  found  at  various  points.  TLe  most  extensive 
works  are  in  Alameda  county,  near  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  salt  annually  collected  exceeds  10,000 
tons. 

Mineral  springs  of  every  variety  exist  in  abundance, 
some  of  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal 
qualities.  In  San  Bernardino  Valley  are  numerous 
warm  springs  with  temperatures  varying  from  108  deg. 
to  172  deg. 

Its  Climate. 

The  climate  of  California  varies  greatly  in  different 
parts,  irrespective  of  tlie  great  range  of  latitude.  9)^ 
deg.,  through  whicli  tlie  State  extends.  It  difl'ers 
widely  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the  same  lat- 

1  itudes,  and  probably  from  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.    Properly  speaking,  California  has  several 

I  climates;  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 


at  night.  Heavy  fogs  occur  during  the  night  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  but  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  winter,  when  the  winds  are  not  strong.  The 
numerous  sheltered  valleys  near  the  coast  are  compara- 
tively free  from  winds  and  fogs,  and  have  a  delicious 
and  equable  climate.  In  the  interior  the  extremes  are 
much  greater,  the  mercury  in  the  Saci  aniento  Valley 
often  risiug  in  summer  to  110  deg. or  U2  deg., and  along 
the  Colorado  as  high  as  140  deg.;  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  this  great  lieat  is 
much  less  prostrating  in  its  effects  than  even  a  consid- 
erably lower  temperature  on  the  .\tlantic  slope,  and  the 
nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to  prevent  sleep.  In  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  basin  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter  is  about  4  deg.  below  that  of  the  coast, 
and  cf  the  summer  from  200  to  30  eg.  above.  The 
greater  heat  of  suniiner  is  supposed  to  result  from  the 
absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  from  the  proximity  to  the  snow-capped  Sierra 
Nevada.  Soutlieru  California  is  said  to  possess  a  better 
climate  than  Italy.  8.  of  San  Francisco  and  in  tlie  San 
Joaquin  Valley  frost  is  rarely  known.  Roses  bloom 
throughout  the  winter,  and  many  trees  retain  their 
foilage  green  the  year  round.  The  air.  peculiarly  warm 
and  dry,  is  wonderfully  healthful  and  highly  favorable 
to  consumptives  and  persons  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
throat.  For  this  reason,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Bernardino,  Stockton,  and  Visalia  have  become  popular 
winter  resorts  for  invalids.  At  San  Diego  (lat  32  deg. 
44  mm..  Ion.  117  deg.  6  min.)  tlie  prevailing  wind  dur- 
Ing  ten  months  of  the  year  is  west. 


Our  Eastern  and  European  readers  can  compare  our 
genial  climate  with  theirs,  and  at  once  discover  the 

difl'erence: 
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C.liforniahasarainy  and  a  dry  season,  the  formei 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  winter,  and.the  latter  to  the 
summer  of  the  Atlantic  region.  Tlie  rains  begin  at  the 
north  early  in  autumn,  but  do  not  fall  in  the  latitudeof 
San  Francisco,  iu  any  appreciable  quantity,  until  about 
i  the  middle  of  December,  which  is  the  month  of  grealisi 
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January. 


rain.   Tbe  rainy  season  terminates  towards  the  end  of 
May.  June,  July,  Augast  and  September  are  dry,  only 
2.5  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  thrse  montlis  cuUec* 
tireiy  in  17  years.    It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
on  an  average  220  perfectly  clear  days  in  a  year,  8.5  days 
more  or  less  clou'iy,  and  <;0  rainy.    Observahons  cover- 
ing a  period  of  17  years  show  the  mean  fall  of  raiu  in  I 
San  Francisco  to  be  in  January.  1.51  inches;  February,  : 
3.08:  March,  2.7t!;  .\pril,  1.74:  M.y,  .82;  June,  .05;  July,  | 
.02;  August,  .01;  September,  OJ;  October,  57:  November,  | 
2.74;  December,  5  37. 

The  average  fall,  in  inches,  for  the  seasons  and  the 
year  at  different  localities  is  : 


PLACES. 

Spring. 

Stim'er. 

Aut'mu 

Winter 

Year. 

San  Francisco. 

6.64 

.13 

3.31 

11.33 

21.41 

Sacramento. . . 

7.01 

.00 

2.01 

12.11 

21.73 

Humbiddt  Bay 

13.31 

1.18 

4.87 

13.03 

34.50 

Fort  Yuma... 

0.27 

1.30 

0.8fi 

0.72 

3.15 

San  Diego.... 

2.74 

0.53 

1.21 

5.1)0 

10.43 

Snow  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  and  ' 
never  remtins  for  miiiy  days  except  in  the  Kalamath 
Valley,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month's  sleighing 
daring  the  winter.  There  are  many  minin«  towns  high  i 
up  in  the  monnlains  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great 
depth,  and  lies  till  late  in  the  spring.  Hail  rarely  oc- 
curs. A  marked  phenomena  of  the  clin»ate  is  the  com- 
parative absence  of  thunder  and  lightning.  During 
autumn  many  of  tbeWivers  sink  In  the  sand  soon  after 
leaving  the  mountains  in  which  they  ris^-;  the  plains 
and  hills  are  baked  earth  to  the  depth  of  many  inches ; 


Valley  and  to  the  westward;  this  cures  in  tbe  dry  sea- 
son and  affords  excellent  fodder.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
\'alle.>  are  some  of  the  Hnest  wheat  fields  in  the  world. 
California  wheat  is  noted  for  its  superior  quality  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Kyi-,  bnck- 
whent.  and  Indian  corn  are  little  cultivated,  the  nights 
being  too  cold  for  the  last  named.  Cotton,  tobacco  and 
sugar  cane  have  been  cultivated  with  success,  while  the 
marsh  lands  will  preduce  rice.  The  sugar  beet,  whi;h 
is  planted  in  January,  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  is 
easy  of  cultivation:  it  is  said  to  be  much  richu  r  in  sugar 
than  tile  bict  of  France.  The  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  has  been  undertaken  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and 
has  met  with  encouraging  success.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  at  Alvarado.  In  1880  there  were 
2,995  acres  planted  with  beets,  yielding  44,331 
tons,  while  the  average  yield  of  sugar  is  100 
pounds  to  each  ton  of  beets.  The  production  of  beet 
sugar  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  State.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  tuthe 
growth  of  hops,  the  yield  being  about  1,500  pounds  per 
acre.  Chicory  grows  luxuriantly:  there  are  two  manu- 
factories in  San  Francisco  lor  the  preparation  of  the 
root  to  be  used  as  coffee.  There  is  little  sward  in  the 
State;  a  few  varieties  of  grass  grow  on  the  hillsides. 
The  counties  forming  the  central  and  northern  coast 
section  constitute  the  chief  dairy  districts. 

The  production  of  fruits  is  unparalleled  both  in  va- 
riety and  amount,  and  includes  apples,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, figs,  grapes,  iemons,  oranges,  nectarines,  olives, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples, 
prunes,  quinces,  bananas,  limes,  citrons,  raspberries. 


Shoep  Raiglnjif. 

Next  to  Australia,  California  is  regarded  as  the  best 
I  country  in  the  world  for  sheep  raising.    No  shelter  is 
I  needed  for  the  ffock,  while  the  fleeces  are  remarkably 
I  heavy  and  of  superior  quality.    It  is  said  that  one-third 
of  the  wool  product  is  a  second  crop,  clipped  in  the 
autumn.  lu  IS.SO  Cjliloruia  pro.luecd  10,707,476  pounds. 
(  The  Angora  or  Cishiuere  goat  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  State;  the  number  in  1H80  was  0,347. 

There  were  no  bees  in  the  State  prior  to  1850,  but  they 
are  now  kept  in  large  numbers  with  great  success,  and 
the  production  of  honey  is  very  large. 

In  1881  there  were  in  the  State  24.528,921  acres  of  im- 
proved land.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  $430,810,700. 
There  were  141,887  hor.ses,  24,8 14  mules  and  asses,  185,- 
312  cows,  4,419  working  oxen;  other  cattle— 336,988 
sheep,  and  580,024  swine. 

The  chief  productions  were  29,914,083  bushels  of 
wheat,  131.457  of  rye,  2,578,047  of  Indian  corn,  1,419,333 
of  oates,  10,920,873  of  barley,  15,019  of  buckwheat,290,010 
I  of  jieas  and  besna,  153,023  tons  of  Irish  and  2,000  of 
I  sweet  potatoes,  8,024,331  of  flax  seed,  913.623  tons  of 
^  hay,  62,250  bales  of  cotton,  16,707,470  pounds  of 
j  wool,  10,937,890  of  butter,  2,006.535  of  chee.se,  2.9o9,984 
'  gallons  of  wine,  and  670,833  pounils  of  honey. 

I  ltlaini>i«th  Trees,  Timber,  Kte. 

The  fl.jra  of  California  is  remarkable  for  containing 
j  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  coniferous  trees  in  the 
world,  includ  ng  t  ie  mammoth  tree,  redwood,  sugar 
pine,  red  fir,  yellow  fir.  and  arbor  vitae.  which  attain 
I  to  uuparallel  sizes.  A  great  part  of  the  Sacramento  and 


I  The  sugar  pine  (piniu  Lambertiana)  is  a  maguiacent 

tree  in  size,  and  one  of  tbe  most  graceful  of  the  ever- 
I  greens.  It  grows  about  300  feet  high,  acd  12  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  wood  is  free-splitting  and 
valuable  lor  timber.  It  is  fonud  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Instead  of  emitting  the  resinuous  substances  of  the  or- 
dinary pine,  it  furnishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  by 
evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized,  and 
has  very  nnuh  the  appearance  and  taste-  of  common 
sugar. 

The  Douglas  spruce  j)itius  Uouglasii) ,  the  yellow  pine 
(/'.  bradiypUra) ,  and  the  white  cedar  {libucedrus  decur. 
reus)  are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than  200  feet  high 
and  6  or  8  feet  through  at  the  butt.    The  nut  pine 
edu/i.<) ,  the  cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about 
the  size  of  tbe  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  the 
coast  mjunt  lins  and  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  of  little  value.    The  California  white  oak  is  a 
large,  low-branching,    wide-spreading   tree,   with  a 
i  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  except  for  flrewood- 
I  Among  the  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  evergreen 
j  oak,  madrona,  inanzanita,  willow,  sycamore,  bay  tree, 
j  Cottonwood,  horse  chestnut,  live  oak,  spruce,  fir,  cedar, 
and  various  other  trees  of  commercial  value.  The 
almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  mountains  in  Santa 
Clara  county.    A  wild  coffee  tree,  bearing  a  berry  much 
resembling  the  real  coffee,  grows  in  Calaveras  county. 
Many  species  of  California  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  species  found  in  the  At- 
lantic States  and  Jlurope,  are  not  the  same,  and  many 
I  of  the  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  continent  do  not  grow 
I  here.   The  botany  of  tbe  State  generally  presents  pecu- 
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the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  and  in 
swamp  ground,  are  dried  up  and  burned  as  brown  as 
the  earth  they  grow  upon. 

Sand  storms,  similar  to  the  simoons  of  Africa,  but 
less  dangi  ro  is,  sometimes  occur  in  the  Mohave  Desert. 
Tbe  climato  is  remarkably  adverse  to  epidemic  diseases 
Malarious  fevers,  but  not  generally  of  a  severe  type, 
occur  in  many  of  the  interior  valleys. 

Cereal,  Veifetable  and  Fruit  Productions. 

California  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions than  for  its  mineral  wealth.  This  is  owing 
rather  to  the  highly  favorabh*  climate  than  to  superior- 
ity of  soil.  The  soil  of  the  valleys,  both  on  the  coast 
ud  the  Interior,  is  generally  fertile,  and  oonsists  of  a 
gravelly  clay  with  a  rich  sandy  loan.  The  greater 
part  of  the  farming  land  lies  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  in  Southern  California.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  contains  about  5,000,000  acres,  much  of  which  is 
very  fertile  and  never  needs  irrigation.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  includes  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  its 
extensions,  the  Tulare  and  Kern  Valleys,  together  with 
the  parallel  counties  on  the  coast,  is  the  garden  of  the 
State.  Its  soil  is  rich,  but  needs  irrigation.  In  1880 
326,933  acres  were  urtiflcially  irrigated. 

All  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
produced  in  abundance  throughout  the  State;  while  in 
tbe  BJUthem  districts  nearly  all  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  tropics  are  cultivated  with  success.  In 
many  of  the  southern  counties  two  crops  are  taken  an- 
nually from  the  same  field. 

The  product  of  barley  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  (Jnion,  two  crops  being  sometimes  gathered 
fn  a  year.  Wild  oats  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  Sacramento 


strawberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  entrants, 
raisins,  almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  etc.  Fruits  gen- 
erally attain  a  much  larger  size  than  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Grapes  and  Winea, 

California  is  widely  celebrated  for  its  production  of 
grapes  and  wines. 

The  average  number  of  vines  per  acre  is  about  900, 
which  give  an  average  yield  of  800  gallons  of  wine  and 
20  of  brandy.  The  grape  region  extends  from  the  S. 
b  landary  about  GOO  miles  northerly,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  100  miles,  and  includes  three  distinct 
wine  districts;  the  southern,  or  Los  Angeles,  making 
port  and  other  sweet  wines,  together  with  some  white 
wines;  the  Coast  Uange,  including  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties,  producing  white  and  red  acid  wines,  hock, 
sauterne,  claret,  etc.;  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  making  dry  wines  of  excellent  quality,  sherry, 
madera,  teneriffe,  etc. 

The  wines  of  Californiaresemble  those  of  Spain,  Hun- 
gary and  Greece,  rather  than  those  of  France,  Italy  or 
Germany. 

Raisins  are  also  successfully  produced.  The  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  silk  form  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  The  white  and  black  mulberry  trees 
thrive  here,  attaining  a  growth  in  three  years  equal  to 
that  of  five  years  in  France,  while  the  yield  of  leaves  is 
much  greater.  Two  crops  of  cocoons  are  raised  in  the 
year,  in  May  and  July,  the  whole  process  requiring  six 
weeks.  The  extraordinary  advantages  of  climate  ren- 
der artificial  heat  unnecessary:  the  cocooneries  are  sin- 
gularly free  from  disease.  A  silk  manufacturing  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  San  Francisco. 


San  Joaquin  Valleys,  the  Mohave  Desert,  the  E.  slope 
of  the  coast  mountains,  and  the  Coast  Range  lat.  S.  35 
are  treeless.  Fine  forests  exist  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  W.  sli^pe  of  the  Coast  Rair;e  N.  of  35  deg. 

The  timber  of  the  Sierra  is  chiefly  spruce,  pine  and 
fir;  that  of  the  coast,  N.  of  37  deg.,  redwood,  and  S.  of 
that  latitude  spru  :e  and  pine.  There  are  fine  groves 
of  oak  on  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast 
valleys.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  are  the 
mammoth  tree  (.<ei;iioia  (;i(/an(ea  Endl.) ,  foun'i  only  in 
Calitoruia,and  the  redwood  {sequnia  stmpf.roirens.Kadl .) . 
The  former  has  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  first  known  speci.uens  were  a  cluster  of 
92  within  a  space  of  51  acres,  in  Calaveras  county,  since 
become  a  resort  of  tourists,  and  named  Big  Tree  Grove. 
Five  or  six  other  collections  of  them  have  been  found: 
three  in  Mariposa  county,  containing  131  trees  over  15 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  300  smaller  ones;  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  one  or  two  in  Tulare  county.  In  all 
these  groves  there  are  tuany  trees  from  275  to  376  feet 
high,  from  23  to  31  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  exceedingly 
graceful  proportions;  and  some  of  the  largest  that  have 
been  felled  indicate  an  age,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
reckoning,  of  from  2,0il0  to  2,500  years 

The  dimensions  of  one  tree  in  the  Tulare  group  were, 
according  to  measurements  made  by  members  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  276  feet  high,  106  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  base,  and  76  at  a  point  12  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  redwood,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  mammoth  tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  it,  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  15  feet.  It  is  found  on  the  plains  or  moun- 
tains near  the  ocean,  and  grows  in  large  dense  groves. 


liar  characteristics,  offering  a  highly  interesting  field 
for  scientific  investigation. 

Wild  Animals,  Birds  and  Figliei. 

Of  the  native  quadrupeds  of  California,  the  grizley 
four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  long,  weighing  2,000 
o'inds  when  very  large  and  fat.  Other  quad  rupedsare 
the  black  bear,  cougar,  wolf,  wolverene,  wildcat,  coyote 
(an  animal  between  a  fox  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  ante- 
lope, mountain  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  raccoon, 
marmot,  bare,  rabbit  squirrel,  etc.  Of  fur -bearing 
animals,  tbe  sea  and  land  otter,  seal,  beaver,  and  musk- 
rat  arc  found.  Of  birds,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
California  vulture  (calhartes  Calif omianws) ,  the  largest 
rapacious. bird  of  North  America, and  next  to  the  condor 
the  largest  flying  bird  in  the  world.  Its  total  length  is 
about  four  feet,  audits  width  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  out- 
stretched wings  ten  feet  or  more.  Other  birds  are  the 
golden  and  bald  eagle,  turkey  buzzard,  hawks  of  various 
kinds,  gerfalcon,  owl,  raven,  shrike,  robin,  thrush, lark, 
magpie,  jay,  woodpecker,  humming  bird,  swallow, 
grouse,  curlew,  goose,  duck,  penguin,  pelican, albatross, 
and  varituis  other  game  and  sea  birds. 

Of  fishes,  there  are  the  sturgeon,  salmon,  shad,  bass, 
mackerel, codfish,  crawfish,  blackfish,  halibut,  sharks, 
trout,  codfish,  salmon  trout,  smelts,  sardines,  clams, 
oysters,  lobsters,  crabs. 

Tile  Vo  .Semite  and  Otiier  Natural  Curiosi- 
ties. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of 
California  is  the  valley  of  tbe  Yo  Semite  with  its  sur- 
rounding cascailes  and  mountain  peaks.  It  is  situated 
in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra,  mid- 
way between  its  £.  and  W.  base,  at  an  elevation  of  i,0C0 
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feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  140  miles  in  a  direct  line  a 
little  S.  of  E.  from  San  Francisco,  but  about  250  by  any 
usually  traveled  route.  Here,  within  a  space  of  less 
than  20  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  is  probably  prc- 
seuted  more  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  than  is  found, 
in  any  similar  area  in  the  world.  (See  illustrations  in 
bear  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable.  It  grows  to  be 
this  issue.)  By  act  of  Congress,  the  To  Semite  Valley 
embracing  36,111  acres,  and  the  Big  Tree  Grove  in  Mari- 
posa county,  2,.^8^>  acres,  have  been  granted  to  California 
to  be  held  for  all  time  as  places  of  public  resort.  The 
Geysers  are  also  remarkable  natural  phenomena.  There 
is  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur  springs,  more  than  300  in 
number,  covering  about  200  acres,  in  a  deep  gorge  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  Senoma  county.  They  are  about  1,700 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  surrounded  by  mountains 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high.  Hot  and  cold,  quiet  and 
boiling  springs  are  found  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other. 

Theru  are  five  natural  bridges  in  Califoruia.  The 
largest  is  on  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  Fork 
of  Trinity  River,  80  feet  long,  with  its  top  170  feet  above 
the  water.  In  Siskiyou  county  there  are  two  about  30 
feet  apart,  90  feet  long;  and  there  arc  two  more  on 
Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  county,  the  larger  285  feet 
long. 

The  most  noted  caves  ar«  the  Alabaster  cave  in  Placer 
county,  containing  two  chambers,  the  larger  200  feet 
long  by  100  wide:  and  the  Bower  Cave  in  Mariposa 
county,  having  a  chamber  about  100  feet  square, reached 
by  an  entrance  70  feet  long. 

Natural  Wonders. 

The  msot  recently  discovered  of  the  great  natural 


establishments  was  8(!,8.'>7,  the  products  of  which  were 
$4,201,925. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  California  is  mainly  carried  on 
through  San  Francisco,  which,  with  San  Diego  on  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  State,  and  Humboldt  on  the 
north,  are  the  only  three  ports  in  the  State.  During 
the  year  1380,  1031  vessels  entered  these  ports,  and 
1,016  clean  d.  The  total  import  duties  amouued  to 
over  $8,000,000. 

Steamsliipg. 

Lines  of  steamships  run  regularly  from  San  Francisco 
to  Panama,  and  monthly  to  <Tapan,  China  and  India, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  while  various  lines  run  to 
Oregon. 

Rnilroada . 

In  1860  there  were  but  23  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  but  since  then  the  progress  in  their  construction 
has  been  rapid.  The  number  of  miles  in  18G5  was  214; 
in  1870,  925;  and  in  1873. 1,130.  The  most  important 
railroads  are  the  Central  Pacilic  and  Southern  Pacific, 
the  former  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  where  it  joins  the  t  nion  Pacific;  262  miles  of  this 
road  lie  in  the  State.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
February,  18G3,  at  Sacramento,  the  portion  between  that 
city  and  San  Francisco  having  been  built  by  another 
company.  It  was  completed  to  the  State  line  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  and  to  Ogden  in  May,  1869.  The  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  at  the  point  crossed  by  this  road  is 
7,042  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  important  of  its 
branches  is  the  Oregon  division,  which  will  extend 
from  Sacramento  to  the  State  line,  where  it  will  connect 
with  the  Oregon  and  California  for  Portland. 


$347,73.';,265,  of  which  $;t38,026,5.'53  was  gold  and  $9,729.- 
712  silver.  The  entire  deposits  of  domestic  gold  at  the 
mint  during  this  period  amounted  to  $337,007,047,  of 
which  $227,735,523  was  the  production  of  California. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  3,.593,200  pieces, 
valued  at  $26,482,080,  were  coined,  of  which  $25,344,840 
was  gold  5nd  $1,1:'7,260  silver.  The  deposits  of  gold 
amounted  to  $25,:«G,270  and  of  silver  $1,039,822.  This 
amount  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  yea?  except  1856, 
when  the  total  coinage  amounted  to  $28,516,147.  The 
total  amount  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  from  Calif.ir- 
nia  di  posited  for  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint  and 
branches  to  June  30,  1872,  was  $6,892,377; silver,  $75,462. 

During  the  year  ending  June  :)Oth,  1880,  the  coinage 
of  the  Mint,  in  San  P'rancisco,  amounted  to  2.087,800 
gold  pieces,  with  a  value  of  $36,209,500;  of  silver,  tliere 
were  coined  14,088.000  pieces,  valiu  d  at  $13,977,000;  the 
total  value  of  the  year's  coinage  being  $.">0,186,500,  an 
increase  over  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  grand  total  value  of  all  tlu?  iirecious  metals  o- 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  1880  is  $80,167,986. 

Education. 

Liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  education.  In 
1851  the  Legislature,  in  compliance  with  a  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  passed  an  act  establishing  a  system 
of  public  schools.  Under  this  system,  outside  of  the 
l)rincipal  cities  and  towns,  but  few  of  the  schools  were 
free;  in  1864  thrce-rourths  of  them  were  partially  main- 
tained by  rate  bills  and  tuition.  In  1867  they  were 
made  entirely  free.  There  is  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  elected  for  four  years. 

The  State  Normal  School  for  the  education  and  train- 


Ladies'  S<>rainary  at  Napa  and  Mill's  Seminary  - 
Oakland,  all  of  which  have  fine  libraries. 

Libra  riea. 

In  1880  the  principal  libraries  are  those  of  u. 
Mercantile  .\ssoeiation,  50,000  volumes;  San  Francisco 
Free  Library  ,24 ,000  volumes;  Odd  Fellows' Library  ,37  . :t93 
volumes;  Mechanics'  Library,  32,000  volumes;  Law  Li- 
brary, 47.300  volumes;  Turn  Ven  n,  3,500  volumes;  Im- 
proved  Order  of  Bed  Men's  Libuarj,  2,000  volumes;  the 
State  Library  at  Sacramento,  50,000  volunies;  876  private 
libraries  containing  316.674  volumes;  'jWS,  school  libra- 
ries containing  38,917  volumes,  besides  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  libraries  containing  93,940  voluu-es. 
CliurcheH. 

The  total  number  of  religious  organizations  was  1,142 
having  971  edifices,  with  238,.558  sittings,  and  properly 
valued  at  $10,404.6s2.  Included  in  these  were  seven  Chi- 
m  se  organizations  having  five  edifices,  with  sittings  fur 
2,600  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $22, .500;  and  two 
Greek  organizations,  with  property  valued  at  $6,00(1. 
The  principal  denominations  were: 


DENOMISATIONS. 

Organiza- 
tions. 

Sittings. 

Property. 

Baptist  

60 

10.775 

$271,600 

Christian  

30 

6,380 

34,160 

Congregational  

411 

11.1509 

'^82.400 

45 

13.095 

.  398.200 

Jewish  

7 

3.610 

314,600 

Mithodist  

237 

71,0 '8 

1,377.862 

Presbyterian  

^    79  * 

'  21.788 

453.0.^.0 

'150 

47.:t21 

4,692,200 

Orlfrin  of  the  Name  "California." 

The  name  California  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of 


NAPA  CITY,  NAPA  COUNTY,  CAI.IFORNIA. 


wonders  of  the  State  is  the  petrified  forest  about  75 
miles  N.  of  San  Francisco,  the  existence  of  which  was 
first  made  public  in  1870.  Portions  of  nearly  100  dis- 
tinct trees  of  great  size,  prostrate  and  scattered  over  a 
tract  three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  were  found,  some  on 
the  surface  and  others  projecting  from  the  mnuntaiii 
Bide.  The  silicified  trees ai)i)earou examination  to  have 
been  conifers.  Remarkable  mud  volcanoes  exist  in  the 
Colorado  Desert,  where  the  surface  is  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  They  cover  an  area  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  by 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide, consisting  of  soft  mud  through 
which  hot  water  and  steam  are  constantly  escaping, 
while  the  mud  is  kept  in  continuous 'movement.  The 
mammoth  tr*?e  groves  are  entitle<l  to  be  rank(;()  among 
the  most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities.  From  its 
great  diversities  of  surface  and  general  physical  pecu- 
liarities, California  presents  innumerable  examples  of 
picturesque  scenery  and  objects  of  interest  to  devotees 
of  nature  and  of  scientific  research. 

nianufacturinf;. 
Until  within  a  few  years  manufacturing  industry  was 
confined  to  those  departments  required  by  the  more 
pressing  local  wants;  but  recently  great  enterprise  and 
activity  have  been  manifested  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods,  lumber,  flour,  iron,  and  glass,  besides 
wine,  silk  and  sugar,  which  have  been  produced  to  such 
extent  as  to  form  articles  of  export.  The  great  water 
power  afforded  by  the  mountain  streams  In  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  remarkable  productions  of 
the  soil,  give  to  California  peculiar  advantages  for 
manufacturing,  which  has  as  yet  been  hut  partially  de- 
veloped, but  this  industry  is  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance.  In  1880  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 


The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  all  the  railroads 
owned  and  controlled  in  California  ; 


Names  of  Railhoads. 


Huron  to  Vuma  ) 
Los  Angeles  to  |  ^. 


Central  Pacific  

Soutlurrn  Pacific,  of  Cal 
Southern  Pacific,  of  Cal. 

Wilniingtfjii  

Southern  Pacific,  of  Arizona   I  j 

Southern  Pacific,  of  New  Mexico  i  ^ 

Amador  Branch   g' 

Stockton  k  CopperopoHs   J 

California  Pa('ific   ^  p 

Northern  Railway  

San  Pablo  k  Tulare  

P-erkeley  Branch  

Los  Angeles  k  Independence  

Los  Angeles  *:  San  Diego  

Steamer  I, ines  — Sacramento  River 
Steamer  Lines— Colorado  River... 


I  P., 

I  w. 


•  J 


Total  

Southern  Pacific— Northern  Division— San  Fran- 
cisco to  Tres  Pinos  

Southern  Pacific— Northern  Division— Carnadero 
to  Soledad  

Monterey  

Sacramento  k  Placerville  

Other  Roads. 

North  Pacific  Coast  (Narrow  Gauge)  about  

South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  (Narrow  Gauge)... 

San  Francisco  k  North  Pacific  

Sonoma  Valley  


Grand  total. 


Miles. 


.,214 
731 


22 
384 
114 
27 
49 
116 
118 
47 
4 
17 
32 
294 
365 

l,!;44 

'ioo 


60 
15 
48 

80 
80 
99 
38 

4,114 


The  United  State*  Mint. 

A  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  has  been  in  opera- 
tion ill  San  Francisco  since  18.54.  The  total  coinage  to 
June  30,  1872,  amounted  to  36^70,749  pieces,  valued  at 


ing  of  teachers  was  established  in  San  Francisco  in 
1862,  and  in  1872  removed  to  San  Jose. 

The  University  of  California  was  formally  opened  at 
Oakland,  September,  23.  1869.  It  is  now  permanently 
located  at  Berkeley,  four  miles  N.  of  Oakland,  where  a 
tract  of  160  acres  of  land  has  been  transferred  to  it  by 
the  College  of  California,  which  has  been  merged  in  the 
university.  The  university  is  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Regents. 

Colleges  of  agriculture,  of  mechanic  arts,  of  mines, 
of  civil  engineering,  of  letters,  and  of  medicine  have 
been  organized.  A  bureau  of  military  instruction 
has  been  established,  and  there  is  a  preparatory  depart, 
ment  connected  with  the  University.  In  ea<:h  of  tlu; 
colleges  the  full  course  is  four  years,  with  three  terms 
in  each  year.  Young  women  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  with  young  men.  Tuition  is  free  in  thcMiniver- 
sity  proper,  but  not  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  university  is  entitled  to  the  150,000  acri'S  of  land 
given  by  Congress  to  the  State  for  an  agricultural  col- 
lege. The  university  already  possesses  excellent  aji- 
paratUB  valued  at  over  $50,000,  and  a  library  of  about 
5.000  volumes.  Five  scholarships  of  the  annual  value 
of  $300  have  been  established  by  the  Legislature. 

There  are  23  separate  incorporated  colleges  in  th 
State. 

There  are  three  theological  seminaries. 

The  Toland  Medical  College,  in  San  Francisco,  was 
organized  in  1864,  and  in  1871  had  14  professors. 

There  are  five  institutions  for  the  superior  instrnc- 
tlon  of  females  only:  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at 
Beiiicia.  the  Female  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Oakland, 
and  the  College  of  Notra  Damo  at  San  Jose,  the  Young 


Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  an  officer  who  served  under 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by  him  limited 
to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast.  In  some  of  the  early  En- 
glish maps  California  is  called  New  Albicn,  having 
been  so  named  by  Sir  Francis  Drak<',  who  touched  on 
the  Coast  in  1578,  during  one  of  his  buccaneering  expe 
ditions.  A  century  later,  being  then  supposed  to  be  in- 
sular, it  was  called  Islas  Carolinaa,  In  honor  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain;  but  subsequently  thi'  original  name  was 
revived  and  universally  adopted. 

Lower  or  old  California  was  discovered  as  early  as 
1534  by  Zinienes,  a  Spanish  explorer:  but  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  much  later,  in  1683,  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries. 

The  precise  date  of  the  discovery  of  New  or  Upper 
Cnlifornia  is  uncertain;  but  itwas  subsequent  to  that  of 
Old  California,  and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was 
founded  as  late  as  1768,  Other  iiiisslons  and  ]iresidio« 
were  established  in  the  following  years,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  tho  country,  both  si)iritual  and  temporal, 
was  intrusted  to  certain  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  discovered 
about  1770,  and  a  mission  was  established  there  In  1776. 
In  1803,  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had  been 
established,  with  15.562  converts.  Three  more  missions 
were  subsequently  established,  and  in  1831  the  entire 
population  is  stated  by  Forbes  In  his  "History  of  Upper 
California"  at  23,025  (exclusive  of  unconverted  Indians), 
of  whom  18,683  were  Indian  converts. 
The  Settlement  and  Knrly  bovprnment  of 
California. 

Tho  Spanish  power  In  California  was  overthrown  by 
the  Mexican  revolution  in  1822,  and  though  the  govern- 
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January. 


ment  of  that  country  changed  frequently,  all  adminis- 
trations agreed  in  the  policy  of  sc  i  iilarizins  the  govern- 
ment  of  California,  and  the  fathers  were  finally  strip- 
ped of  their  possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and 
nfluencc. 

The  settlement  of  the  country  began  to  advance,  par- 
ticularly from  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  being  largely  represented. 
During  the  years  184:1,  '44,  '45,  and  '46  many  thousands 
of  emigrauts  from  the  United  States  settled  in  Califor- 
nia. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  between  Mexico  and  tlie 
United  States  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  California 
terminated  favorably  to  the  latter  early  in  January  ,1847. 
The  treaty  of  peace  soon  followed,  by  which  California 
and  certain  other  territory  were  ceded  to  the  United 
8tat<  8  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  At  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities the  white  population  was  estimated  at  12,000  to 
IS.OOO. 

In  the  month  of  February.  1848,  gold  was  discovered 
on  the  property  of  Col.  Sutter.near  the  town  of  Coloma, 
in  El  Dorado  county.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  gold  was  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  People  flocked  in  from  Mexico, 
from  South  America,  from  the  Atlantic  States,  from 
Furope  and  from  China.  The  emigration  was  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  In  a  verj-  short  time  California 
contained  a  mixed  population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  energetic,  daring,  and  enterprising 
people.  A  substantial  government  became  necessary. 
Gen.  Kiley,  the  Military  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
called  a  convention  of  delegates,  to  meet  at  Monterey, 
September  1st,  1849, to  frame  a  Stale  Constitution.  The 


It  is  thus  seen  that  it  leaves  all  other  years  far  in  the 

shade,  being  nearly  '27  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 

1880,  the  greatest  previous  year.  The  pack  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  for  tlie  past  four  years,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cs. 

1881   .540.000 

1880    52.5,000 

1879    440,000 

1878    449,000 

This  shows  an  increase,  though  not  a  very  large  <.ne 

over  1880,  so  that  the  bulk  of  it  must  be  sought  else- 
where. 

Fraser  Kiver  contributed  as  follows  to  the  totals  of 
the  past  four  years : 
I  Cs. 

I  1881   110,000 

i  1880   fil,000 

1879    65.600 

1878   106,000 

I  The  pack  has  thus  been  the  largest  yet— nearly  double 
that  of  1880  ;  though  it  does  not  much  exceed  that  of 
1878.  when  it  was  abnormally  large. 

I     Sacramento  River  has  sliown  the  greatest  increase, 

I  and  has  become  now,  next  to  the  Columbia,  our  most 
important  source  of  supply.   Since  1878,  the  packing; 

I  lias  been  as  here  given  : 

I  Cs. 

1881   180,000 

1880   MAOa 

\  1879    47.000 

1878   30,000 

This  is  a  great  development,  and  shows  plainly  what 
may  be  done  on  many  of  the  neglected  rivers  of  the 
coast,  as  the  Sacramento  has  been  considered  informer 
years  a  very  insignificant  source  of  supply. 


were,  by  sea  and  from  the  Sacramento  River,  200,S'.!9 
cases,  so  that  there  must  remain  on  hand  here  and  at 
the  Sacramento  canneries  of  this  year's  pack  106,640 
cases,  less  whatever  has  been  shipped  by  rail  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  to  date. 

The  market  opened  low  at  $1.15®fl.l7  5<  on  the  river 
in  April  and  May,  when  about  a  quarter  million  cases 
were  sold  for  future  delivery.  In  June  it  went  up  to 
tl.20®1.25,and  11.27 in  July,  and  to  $1.27J4®lfl  30  in 
August.  After  that  the  market  dropped  to  $1.22  Hi® 
$1.25,  and  was  very  weak  at  that,  but  the  decline  in 
freights  in  the  beginning  of  October  strengthened  it. 
The  prices  obtained  with  such  an  increased  pack  hav 
been  very  good  indeed,  and  money  must  have  been 
made  in  the  trade  last  season. — S.  F.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


VAliUE  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  following  very  sensible  article  we  take  from 
the  San  Birnardino  3i)/ie.'i.  It  will  apply  equally 
well  in  many  other  places  in  the  State  : 

With  an  increase  of  business  and  prosperity 
come  the  necessity  for  and  possibility  of  manu- 
factures. Where  the  production  of  an  article  em- 
ploys one  person,  its  manufactnre  will  give  em- 
ployment to  ten,  and  it  is  more  in  manufactures 
than  in  its  products  that  the  wealth  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries  is  to  be  found.  England's 
greatness  and  her  enormous  wealth  are  derived 
wholly  from  her  manufactures  ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  Eastern  States  and 


we  have  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  other 
products  that  could  and  should,  and  no  doubt 
will,  be  mani'.factured  in  the  future.  We  have, 
frequently,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  good  woolen 
mill,  and  shown  wherein  it  would  pay  its  owners 
handsomely.  We  have  room  here  now  for  a  tan- 
nery. Immense  quantities  of  hides,  that  could  be 
made  into  leather  here  as  well  as  any  othor  point 
in  the  State,  are  annually  shipped  away.  Our 
mountains  are  full  of  cedar,  oak  and  sugar  pine 
that  could  be  made  into  cooperware,  and,  instead 
of  importing  those  articles,  as  we  do  now,  we 
should  now  export  them.  The  deserts  around  us 
are  covered  with  the  yucca  drac'onis,  one  of  the 
best  known  articles  for  paper  manufacture,  and 
which  could  be  delivered  here  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  yet  our  paper  is  brought  here  from 
the  East  and  Europe.  Our  minerals,  of  which  the 
variety  is  as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong,  could  furnish  material  for  numerous 
manufactories.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  most 
important  industries  yet  to  be  established  among 
us,  and  their  introduction  will  make  room  for 
numerous  others.  With  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
rials, coal  in  enormous  quantities,  the  numerous 
water  powers  furnished  by  our  mountain  streams, 
our  proximity  to  markets,  the  facilities  offered  for 
shipment  by  sea  and  land,  all  conspire  to  make 
San  Bernardino  an  excellent  point  for  manufactor- 
ies, and  we  miscalculate  in  our  estimate  of  her 


MOUiVT   SHASTA,  CALIFOKNIA     14,410   FEET   ABOVE   THE  SEA. 


convention  met,  and  after  about  six  weeks'  cossidera- 
tion  agreed  on  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to 
t  he  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted:  and  on  September 
9,  1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  A 
little  over  thirty  years  of  time  has  elapsed  since.  Vi'hat 
sch»nge!  California  of  to-day,  with  her  thousands  of 
mi'es  of  railroads, 'spreading  out  a  complete  network 
over  the  country,  reaching  east,  south  and  north  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  gold,  amounting  to  $18,- 
276,166,  is  no  longer  her  only  product,  llcr  wheat 
alone,  amounting  to  from  thirty  fo  forty  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum.  Her  wines,  now,  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  ;  her  wool ;  her  fine  fruits,  both  tropi- 
cal and  semi-tropical :  her  manufactures ;  her  com- 
merce ;  her  schools  and  colleges— all  of  which  are  not 
excelled  by  any  State  in  the  Union,  according  to  popu- 
lation. 


THK  SALMON  PACK  THIS  YEAR. 

The  salmon  pack  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  past 
season  has  been  the  largest  ever  known.  The  following 
are  particulars : 

Cr,. 

Columbia  River   540.000 

Sacramento  River  (snring)   140.000 

Sacramento  River  (fall)   40.000 

Fraser  River   lio.roo 

Miscellaneous   30  .OO^ 

Total   860.000 

The  total  pack  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  as  fol- 
ows: 

Cs. 

1881   860.000 

1880    679.495 

1879   539.fiOo 

1878    638,00 


The  other  sources  of  supply  embrace  all  the  rivers  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  British  and  American,  from  the  Icy 
Ocean  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  future  probable  pack  is  viewed  from  our  present 
standpoint  practically  illimitable.  The  Yukon  River 
of  Alaska,  can  have  canneries  established  along  it  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  total  value  of  the  pack  during 
the  past  season  has  not  been  less  than  four  million 
three  hxmdred  thousand  dollars. 

Prominent  brokers  in  the  city  say  that  there  aic  not 
above  40,000  cases  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  that  there 
is  very  little  in  San  Franaisco.     Exports  since  the 
opening  of  the  season,  by  sea,  have  been  as  follows  : 
Cs.  Value. 

April   8.171         $41,!lil7  8.5 

May   15.465  98.018  06 

June   16.006  78.215  95 

July   11,980  69,989  93 

August   9,285  47,701  60 

September   3,392  17,860  .53 

October  (to  18th)   344  1,808  60 

Total   64,643      $355,502  42 

Exports,  by  rail,  since  the  beginning  af  the  season  : 

Cs. 

April   17,6.52 

May   46,451 

June   .53.'207 

July   46  497 

August   31,627 

Total  to  date  reported  195,434 

By  sea   64,643 

By  rail   196,434 

Total  260,077 

Receipts  in  San  Francisco  to  the  19th,  inclusive. 


cities.  Every  cotintry  and  every  section  passes 
through  certain  conditions ;  first,  the  hunting 
period,  when  men  live  wholly  by  the  chase,  then 
the  pastoral  period,  when  they  raise  stock  and  give 
attention  to  flocks  and  herds ;  as  population  in- 
creases land  becomes  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to 
large  herds  of  catttle,  and  the  agricultural  period 
follows.  People  become  producers,  and,  as  their 
products  usually  exceed  their  requirements,  a 
place  of  sale  has  to  be  found  for  the  excess,  and  it 
is  sent  to  a  manufacturing  point  and  exchanged 
for  articles  required  by  the  producer.  However, 
as  the  community  grows  in  its  productive  capacity, 
it  is  found  that  the  shipping  of  raw  material  and 
importing  manufactured  goods  is  a  needless  and 
expensive  proceeding,  and  it  enters  upon  its  last 
and  highest  period,  that  of  manufacture.  San 
Bernardino  lias  passed  through  all  these  periods 
but  the  last,  and  wo  are  just  about  to  enter  upon 
that.  Having  an  excess  of  fruits,  a  cannery  is 
now  started  and  in  paying  operation,  It  is  buying 
our  excess  of  fruits,  employing  our  labor,  and 
putting  in  circulation  among  us  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly.  With  the  demand  comes  the 
planting  of  more  trees  and  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, which  will  be  followed  by  the  erection  of 
other  establishments  of  Jike  character,  until  the 
fruit  producing  capacities  of  the  county  are  devel- 
oped to  their  utmost. 
But  we  are  not  only  a  fruit  producing  county, 


future  if  a  few  years  do  not  see  her  looming  up  as 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Nature  has  abundantly  sup- 
plied all  the  requirements,  all  that  is  now  needed 
is  capital  and  enterprise,  and  that  will  come  to  us 
before  long. 

LANDS  IN  DEMAND. 
The  Santa  Ana  Herald  says:  Lands,  im- 
proved or  unimproved,  in  and  about  the  beati- 
tiful  village  of  Orange,  continue  to  be  sold  to 
new  comers  and  also  to  home  purch-isers,  wliich 
is  a  gratifying  indication  as  the  strong  confi- 
dence felt  in  the  future  of  Orange,  and,  in  fact, 
of  our  whole  valley.  Within  the  past  four 
weeks,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  land  agent  at  Or- 
ange, has  sold  one  thousand  acres  of  the  gra- 
vel lands,  near  the  foothills,  for  vineyard  pur- 
poses, for  which  the  laud  is  especially  suited. 
One  party  intends  to  plant  a  vineyard  of  six 
hundred  acres  on  these  foothill  lands.  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  long  been  the  agent  of 
Glassell  &  Chapman,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands 
in  and  around  Orange,  informs  us  that  nearly 
all  the  land  belonging  to  the  above  firm  has 
been  disposed  of. 

'.  ^ 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Scientific  Examination  of 
the  Subject. 

Conclasions   Drawn   From  Twentjr-five 
Years'  Observation. 


Revised  and  Corrected  for  the  "Resources 
of  Californin  "  I>y  tlie  author, 
B.  B.  RRDDIXG. 

The  tmiperatiirc  of  the  air.  course  of  the  wind,  rain 
and  snowfall  are  taken  daily  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  M.  and  9  p 
M..  at  eighty-throe  stations  of  the  Central  Paoiflc  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroads  and  their  branches,  p  .  nd- 
ing  from  San  Franrisco  toOgdcn.Latliropto  Fort  Yum,. 
San  Francisco  to  Soledad.  Sacramento  to  Redding.  Sao 
ramento  to  Williams,  Vallejo  to  Calistoga  and  Peta 
luma.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  also  taken  at 
several  points,  in  hiding  five  stations  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service, 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  those  made  at  all  the  military 
posts,  we  thus  have  three  dail.v  obs(  rvations  rt  corded  at 
eighty-three  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending 
through  eiglit  degrees  of  latitude,  and  twelve  degrees  of 
longitude.  These  have  been  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
companies  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  various  stations.  As  each  new  sta- 
tion is  reached  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the 


that  they  hope  in  vain  for  rain,  and  also  hope  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  that  control  climate. 

A  Law  of  Climate. 

They  live  in  a  section  of  the  State  that  is  an  exempli- 
fication  of  the  truth  of  the  law  well  stated  byOuyot: 
"That  when  a  mountain  oliain  opposes  a  horizontal 
wind,  the  air  is  forced  up  along  the  slopes  ;  its  vapors 
are  condensed  upon  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind 
while,  on  the  opposite  slope  the  same  wind  descends 
into  the  valley,  dry  and  cloudless."  The  western  slope 
of  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  in  the  latitude  of  San 
Francisco,  recieves  about  an  animal  avoriigi'  of  twenty 
inches  of  rainfall.  Ellis— in  the  .'same  latitude  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  same  range,  has  but  an  annual  aver- 
age of  8.22  inches.  Modesto— a  few  miles  further 
south,  OH  the  opposite  side  of  Ihe  San  Joaquin,  has  but 
8.95  inches.  Still  further  south,  these  averages  con- 
tinue to  decrease,  uutil  on  the  west  side  of  Tulare 
Lake,  the  aniuiiil  rainfall  cannot  exceed  three  inches 
:record  at  this  point  has  been  kept  for  so  short  a 
period  that  the  amount  cannot  be  stated  positively,  bnl 
applying  to  this  section  of  the  State  the  well-linown 
laws  controlling  climate,  it  will  be  found  in  time  that 
this  estimate  is  not  far  from  correct.  I  have  thought  it 
of  interest  to  condense  some  of  the  results  of  all  these 
observations,  as  they  show  that,  considering  the  ele- 
ments of  disturbance  in  the  fact  that  this  State  has  on 
one  side  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  presenting  a  uniformly 
radiating  and  absorbing  surface,  audou  two  other  sides, 
vast  tracts  in  the  Colorado,  Mojave  and  Nevada  deserts, 
presenting  rapidly  radiating  and  absorbing  surfaces, 
yet  California  is  controlled  by  the  same  universal  laws 

at  control  climate  in  other  places.  From  a  statement  of 


The  currents  which  flow  over  toward  the  poles  would 
descend  with  the  greatest  velocity  at  the  coldest  point, 
because  there  the  airwou.d  be  densest.  Now,  the  earth 
is  in  rapid  motion  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  and 
every  particle  of  air,  therefore,  flowing  from  the  north 
to  the  eqnator,  would  partake  of  the  motion  of  the 
place  at  which  it  started,  and  would  reach  in  succession 
lines  of  latitude  moving  more  rapidly  than  itself.  It 
would  therefore  lag  behind  continually,  and  appear  to 
describe  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  slightly  curvili- 
near course  towards  the  west,  and  hence  the  northeast 
trades  in  the  northern  lieinisiilu  re  and  the  southeast 
trades  in  the  southern  hemisphere — where  the  condi- 
tions are  reversed— but  both  flowing  towards  the  belt  of 
greatest  rarefaction.  The  particles  of  air  approaching 
the  equator  will  not  ascend  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
but  will  rise  continually  as  they  advance  towards  the 
west  along  an  ascending  plane,  and  will  continue  for  a 
time  their  westerly  motion  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
After  they  have  commenced  their  return  towards  tlu 
north,  and  until  they  arrive  at  parts  of  the  earth  mov- 
ing more  rapidly  than  themselves,  they  will  gradually 
curve  towards  the  east,  and  finally  descend  eastward, 
to  become  again  a  part  of  the  surface  trade  winds  from 
the  northeast.  The  at'-ms  will  move  westward  as  they 
ascend — first,  on  account  of  the  momentum  in  that 
directton,  and,  second,  because,  as  they  reach  a  higher 
elevation  they  will  have  less  easterly  velocity  than  the 
earth  beneath.  They  will  also  be  affected  by  anothfT 
force,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ferrell,  due  to  the 
increase  of  gravity  which  a  particle  of  matter  expea- 
ences  in  traveling  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.   The  last-mentioned  cause  of  de- 


three-fourths  of  its  surface  is  water,  whi 
sorbs  and  as  slowly  gives  up  its  heat;  th.  ,,. 
ocean  is  in  circulation  producing  great  oiu  h 
in  this  hemisphere  carry  a  portion  of  the  i,  lo 
tropics  into  northern  latitudes,  and  the  cold  ui  the 
north  into  warmer  latitudes.  All  of  Ihose  causes  Inior- 
rupt  the  unifcrniily  of  the  flow  of  the  a.>rial  current, 
change  its  temperature,  and  give  rise,  as  well  as  direc- 
tion, to  local  winds.  The  zonesof  tropical  winds  move 
bodily  to  and  fro  with  the  vertical  sun  northward  dur- 
ing our  summer,  and  southward  during  our  wintir. 
The  belts  of  westerly  winds  in  the  temiierale  zone  move 
north  and  south  with  these.  As  California  is  within  the 
northern  tempi  rate  zone,  it  is  primarily  to  the  move- 
ment  as  a  body  north  and  south  of  this  belt  of  wind 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our 

Dry  Summers  and  Winter  lialng. 

Whi  re,  witiiiu  the  tropics  the  northeastern  and  south- 
eastern trade  wiudsmeet.  is  a  regionof  calms  acd  rains. 
This  belt  of  calms  and  ruins,  as  has  ^een  stated,  moves 
northward  and  southward  with  the  sun's  declination. 
Where,  within  the  temperate  zone,  the  northrrn  and 
northwesterly  winds  from  the  polar  regions  meet  the 
westerly  return  trade  winds,  is  a  r.-gion  of  storms  and 
rains.  These  belts  also  follow  the  sun's  declination 
north  and  south.  Applying  these  laws  to  this  coast:  al 
our  midsummer,  the  vertical  sun  would  he  on  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  in  th.it  vicinity  the  northeasterly  and 
southeasterly  trade  winds  would  mei  t,  create  ascending 
air,  consequently  calms;  this  air,  laden  with  moisture, 
would  rise  into  cooler  regions,  when  a  portiou  of  its 
moisture  would  be  precipitated,  making  tropical  rains; 
I  this  air  would  flow  north  and  south  towards  the  poles. 
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agent  is  supplied  with  proper  instruments  and  the 
record  required  to  be  kept.  On  all  the  roads  first  con- 
structed, the  record  has  been  kept  for  more  than  ten 
years.  On  the  new  road  over  the  Colorado  desert  from 
the  San  Bcrnordino  Mountains  to  Fort  Yuma,  of  course 
the  record  is  only  for  the  past  year.  Theriicordof  these 
three  daily  observations  for  even  fifty  stations  for  ten 
years,  makes  an  army  of  figurrs  that  it  is  almost 
appalling  to  attack;  yet,  when  reduced,  and  the  means 
obtained,  the  results  are  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  the  farmer,  but  to  every  citizen.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  financial  importance  of  these  records  that  came 
within  my  personal  observation:  In  18fi9  some  gentle- 
men made  an  investment  of  nearly  $.50,000,  near  Sum- 
mit Station,  in  the  construction  of  sheds  over  some 
lakes,  under  which  to  cut  ice  for  the  Sun  Francisco 
market;  they  found  it  impossible  to  erect  any  wooden 
Btmcture  sufficiently  w'de  for  their  purpose,  that  would 
bear  the  weight  of  snow  that  annually  falls  at  that 
point.  Their  structures  are  in  ruins,  and  every  dollar 
put  into  the  enterprise  (other  than  it  gave  a  small  army 
of  men  employment  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings) , 
is  lost.  Could  the  gentlemen  have  consulted  tlu  se 
records,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  average  annual 
rainfall  at  this  point  is  more  than  five  feet.  Nearly  all 
of  this  falls  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  is  equal— if  the 
snow  that  falls  did  not  become  compact  or  melt— to  a 
bank  of  snow  on  their  lakes  and  the  roofs  of  their 
buildings  each  winter  of  sixty  feet  in  depth.  If  the 
farmers  who  have  made  settlements  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  have  tried  unsuccessfully 
for  years  to  raise  crops  upon  them  without  artificial 
irrigation,  could  have  seen  the  results  in  the  hard  un- 
yielding facts  these  figures  disclose,  they  would  know 


some  of  these  laws,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the 
records  obtained  of  the  temperature,  prevailing  wind 
and  annual  rainfall,  it  will  be  seen  that  until  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  sinks  beneath  the  ocean  and  allows 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  pursue  its  way  into  the  Pacific,  or 
some  other  great  change  takes  place  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  earth,  the  climate  of  any  given  section 
of  this  State  is  not  exceptional,  but  just  such  as  these 
laws  show  it  should  be.  Profi-ssor  Joseph  Henry,  in 
his  "Contributions  to  Meteorology,"  has  done  so  much 
to  clear  up  the 

Mystery  of  tile  Winds. 
And  has  stated  these  laws  so  concisely,  that  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  quote  from  him.  He  says:  "If  the  earth  were 
at  rest  it  is  obvious  that  the  air  expanded  by  the  sun's 
heat  at  the  equator  would  rise  up  and  flow  over,  de. 
scending  as  it  were  an  inclined  plane  towards  the  poles* 
where  it  would  reach  tho  earth's  surface,  and  flow  back 
to  the  equator,  and  thus  a  perpetual  circulation  would 
be  maintained.  It  is  further  evident  that,  since  the 
meridians  of  the  earth  converge,  all  the  air  that  rose  at 
the  equator  would  flow  along  the  upper  surface  entirely 
to  the  poles,  but  the  greater  portion  would  iirocet-d  no 
further  north  or  south  than  latitude  thirty  degress,  for 
the  surface  of  the  earth  contained  between  the  parallel 
of  this  degree  and  the  equator  is  equal  to  that  of  half 
of  the  whole  hemisphere.  Portions,  however,  on 
the  northern  hemisphere  would  flow  on,  to  descend  at 
different  points  further  north;  and  of  these  portions 
some  probably  would  reach  the  poles,  and  there  sink 
to  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  that  point  diverge 
in  all  directions  in  the  form  of  a  northerly  wind. 

Between  tho  two  ascending  currents  near  the  equator 
there  would  be  a  region  of  calms  or  variable  winds. 


flection  will  operate  in  an'opposite  direction  on  atoms 
when  they  assume  an  easterly  course. 

Tl>e  Result  of  the  Complex  Conditions 

Uiider  which  the  motive  power  acts  in  su<:h  a  case 
would  be  to  produce  a  system  of  circuits  inclined  to  the 
west,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  would  be  at  the  sur- 
face, and  the  western  purtiim  at  iliffertnt  elevations 
even  to  tho  top  of  the  atmosiihore.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  circulation  would  descend  to  the  earth  within 
thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  giving  rise  to  the  trade 
winds;  another  portion  would  flow  further  rorth,  and 
produce  the  southwest  winds,  and  another  portion  flow- 
ing still  further  north  woulil  descend  to  the  earth  as  u 
northwest  wind.  The  air  which  descends  in  the  region 
of  the  North  Pole  would  not  flow  directly  siuithward, 
but  on  account  of  the  rotutiou  of  the  earth  would  turn 
towards  the  west  and  becomo  a  northeasterly  current. 
It  might  appcarat  first  sight  that  the  north  wind  which 
descends  from  the  polar  regions  would  centinue  its 
course  along  the  surface  until  it  joined  the  trade  winds 
within  the  tropics;  but  this  could  not  be  the  case  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  western  velocity  which 
this  wind  would  acquire  from  the  raiiidly  increasing  ro- 
tary motion  as  we  leave  the  pole.  There  would,  there 
fore,  be  three  distinct  belts  In  each  hemisphere,  namely: 
the  belt  of  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics;  the  belt 
of  westerly,  within  the  temperate  zone;  and  the  belt  of 
northwesterly,  at  the  north." 

Without  doubt  these  laws  would  act  uniformly  if 
the  earth  were  a  perfectly  smooth  sphere,  with  a  uni- 
formly radiating  and  absorbing  surface;  but  it  is  broken 
by  mountain  chains,  covered  by  large  tracts  of  desert, 
which  rapidly  absorb  and  us  rapidly  radiate  heat;  about 


Confining  our  view  to  that  portion  w  hich  would  flow  to 
ward  the  north  pole,  the  larger  part  of  it  must  descend 
totluM^arth  within  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  under  the 
law,  as  stated  by  Professor  Henry;  as  in  going  north  it 
continuously  has  to  pass  over  a  portion  of  ttie  earth 
which  is  moving  less  rapidly  than  the  portion  it  has 
left,  it  is  deflected  and  becomes  a  southwi'st  wind.  The 
greater  part  of  this  upper  current  having  descended 
to  the  earth  witliin  thirty  degrees  and  returned  to  join 
the  trade  wind,  the  remainder  would  flow  towards  tho 
pole,  portions  descending  in  its  course  at  all  points 
where  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface 
W(uild  p<  riuit.  These  descending  currents  cause  the 
local  variable  winds  of  our  temperate  zone,  but  the  ag- 
gregute  of  all  of  them  is  the  prevailing  southwest  re- 
turn trade  wind.  The  descending  currents  cannot  give 
rain,  as  they  only  fall  to  the  earth  when  they  become 
colder  tliau  the  air  n<'ar  the  earth's  surface.  In  falling 
they  are  constantly  arriving  at  places  of  waru-cr  tem- 
perature than  those:  thiy  have  left;  they,  therefore, 
change  to  accindillonof  taking  up  moisture,  rather  than 
of  i>urting  with  it.  Where  the  great  body  of  the  de- 
scending return  trade  wind  reaches  the  earth  betw»'en 
latitudes  twenty-eight  degrees  and  thirty-flve  degree 
must,  therefore,  on  this  coast,  he  comiiaratively  a  rain- 
less region.  Other  lessening  portions  of  the  upper  cur- 
rent would  pass  on  until  they  met  the  prevailing  north- 
erly wind  from  the  polar  regions,  when  their  tempera- 
ture would  bo  lowered  and  their  moisture  condensed 
and  fall  as  rain.  The  conflict  of  this  descending  cur- 
rent with  the  polar  wind  would  create  storms  and  give 
rise  to  electrical  phenomena  The  prevailing  northerly 
polar  wind  reaches  io  about  latitude  sixty  degnes,  va- 
ried by  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
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cloudy  weather  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  light  showers  and  rains  from  Red  Bluff  to 
Oregon  Therefon.'  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
should  receive  more  rain  than  the  southern,  and  the 
mountains  more  than  the  valleys.  The  least  rain  should 
be  in  the  hot  deserts  and  on  those  sides  of  valleys  most 
sheltered  by  moutitaios  from  the  moisture-bearing 
winds.  As  the  ascension  into  the  mountains  is  made 
in  the  northtrn  part  of  the  State,  the  rain-fall  increases 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  North 
from  Sacramento  it  is  much  more  than  south,  which  is 
doubtless  due  lo  the  heavy  fogs  which  are  so  prevalent 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  State.  Ihe  moisture 
along  the  western  side  of  the  State  is  perceptibly  much 
greater  than  along  the  eastern  line. 

The  First  Proposition, 

That  the  northern  part  of  the  State  should  receive  more 
raiu  tlian  the  southern,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  exhibit  of  the  rainfall  in  the  .Sacramento, 
San  .J.-aquin  and  Tulare  valleys.  These  in  fact  consti. 
tute  one  great  valley:  all  of  it  has  the  Sierra  Nevada  on 
the  east  and  the  coast  range  mountains  on  the  west.  A 
line  drawn  through  its  ceuter  in  the  line  of  the  rain- 
bearing  wind  Houth-southoast  from  Fort  Reading  to 
Sumner,  would  at  all  points  be  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  ocean,  auil  also  an  equal  distance  from  the 
Nevada  desert.  All  the  stations  relatively  to  their 
surroundings  are  therefore  similarly  situated,  and 
general  laws  have  full  operation  free  from  local  dis- 
turbance.  Commencing  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley, 


Tliis  View  of  tlie  Causes  | 

Of  the  tropical,  temperate  and  polar  zones  of  prevailing  I 
winds,  is  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical  deductions 
of  Professor  Farrell  concerning  the  course  of  atmos-  \ 
pheric  currents  moving  on  a  sphere,  and  appears  to  be  j 
confirmed  by  the  belts  of  low  barometer  prevailing  in  ! 
the  vicinities  of  the  equator,  and  of  latitude  sixty  de- 
grees.   The  polar  wind,  being  colder,  is  heavier  than 
the  return  trade  wind,  and  where  they  meet  the  ten- 
dency is  for  this  polar  wind  to  become  a  surface  wind, 
and  prevent  the  upper  current  from  reaching  the  earth  [ 
until  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  same  temperature.  The  j 
operation  of  these  general  laws  can  be  more  clearly  seen 
on  this  coast  than  on  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  J 
States.  There,  the  northeast  trade  winds  are  forced  into 
the  great  cauldron  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   The  Cordil- 
leras of  Central  America  and  Mexico  form  a  wall  against 
their  progress;  they  rise,  turn  to  the  north  as  an  upper 
current,  and  return  to  the  earth  as  southwest  winds. 

The  Bocky  Mountains,  one  great  chain  of  which  ex-  j 
tends  from  the  center  of  the  continent  northwesterly  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  assist  in  the  deflection.  The  great 
prairies  extend  in  an  unbroken  line  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  same  fro- 
zen ocean  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  in  about 
latitude  sixty-two  degrees.  Professor  .J.  W.  Foster,  in 
his  work  on  "  The  Physicial  Geography  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley," states  thatjthe  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
river  are  but  l.fiOO  feet  above  tlie  ocean.  Professor 
Coffin  has  shown  from  the  records  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  in  his  article  on  the  "Winds  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,"  that  between  latitudes  sixty  and  sixty-  j 


tical  in  Southern  California  just  north  of  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  In  this  vicinity,  this  portion  of  air  having  been 
a  part  of  the  trade  wind  would  have  become  heated, 
and  saturated  with  moisture.  It  would  rise  until  it  met 
colder  regions,  when  it  would  part  with  some  of  its 
moisture:  a  portion  would  return  to  the  earth  within 
thirty  degrees,  again  to  join  the  trade  winds,  and 
another  portion  pass  on  towards  the  north  as  a  part  of 
the  great  upper  current.  Under  the  operation  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry's  law,  the  greater  part  must  return  to  the 
earth  between  latitude  thirty  degrees  and.  say.  latitude 
thirty-fivedegrees:  the  remainder  would  flow  on  towards 
the  pole  until  it  met  the  prevailing  polar  northwesterly 
winds:  at  these  points,  there  would  be  fogs  and  sum- 
mer rains.  Wherever  the  polar  wind  forced  its  way 
south  of  this,  it  would  condense  the  moisture  of  these 
descending  return  trade  winds  and  give  rain.  This 
they  would  do  until  they  had  passed  so  far  south  that 
their  temperature  would  be  raised  to  that  of  the  de- 
scending return  trades,  when,  of  course,  no  moisture 
could  be  precipitated.  It  is  these  polar  winds  forcing 
themselves  among  the  descending  return  trade  winds 
that  give  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory  and 
Northern  Oregon  their  summer  showers.  Should  they 
force  themselves  further  south,  they  in  their  passage 
have  to  pass  into  warmer  latitudes:  they  would,  also, 
meet  the  heat  of  our  great  valleys  and  deserts,  and  be- 
come as  warm  as  our  prevailing  summer  wind,  and 
therefore  could  not  give 

California  Summer  Rains. 

But,  from  midsummer,  the  sun  is  for  six  months 


waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  supply  the  moisture  to 
the  southeast  wind,  that  bears  to  us  our  rains.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  Gulf  of  California  has  not  suf- 
ficient area  from  whence  could  be  delivered  the  great 
volume  of  southeast  wind  that  at  times,  during  our 
winters,  flow  over  this  State.  The  Gulf  is  not  the  cause 
of  this  wind,  but  it  is  the  channel  throngh  which  it 
flows,  and  gives  to  it  direction.  When  the  sun  is  verti 
cal  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  just  north  of  Chili — at  our 
mid  winter— he  has  carried  south  with  him  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  until,  as  has  been  stated,  they  do  not 
prevail  north  of  about  latitude  thirteen  degrees  The 
region  of  calms,  where  the  great  body  of  the  upper 
current  returns  to  the  earth  again  to  join  the  trade 
winds,  is,  at  this  season,  between  latitudes  thirteen  and 
eighteen  degrees.  North  of  this  region  of  calms,  at 
this  time,  those  portions  of  the  upper  current  which 
pass  further  north,  descend  to  the  earth  under  Profes- 
sor Henry's  law  as  southwest  winds.  At  latitude  twenty 
degrees  the  west  const  of  Mexico  projects  a  bold  head- 
laud  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  known  as  Cape  Corientes. 
South  of  the  Cape  the  trend  of  the  coast  for  nearly 
2.000  miles  is  east-southeast:  north  of  this  Cape,  the 
trend  for  more  than  100  miles,  to  Mazatlan,  is  north; 
from  Mazatlan  tc  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  a 
further  distance  of  fiOO  miles,  it  is  north-northwest. 
The  Sonora  arm  of  the  Cordilleras  rises  above  the  table 
land  of  Mexico  at  latitude  twenty  wdegiees,  and  runs 
west-northwest  along  the  coast,  nearly  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  All  of  these  southwest  winds 
that  strike  the  coast  from  CapeCorrientes  north  to  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  are  deflected  by  these  mountains,  and  forced 
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six  degrees  there  prevails  a  belt  of  easterly  and  north- 
eaterly  winds.  These  winds,  coming  from  the  Artie 
ocean,  meet  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
are  deflected  into  northwest  winds  and  pass  unob- 
structed along  this  great  stretch  of  prairie  land  into  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  northwest  Polar  winds  and  the  moisturet 
laden  southwest  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gives 
all  the  Atlantic  States,  north  of  Florida,  their  summer 
rains.  As  far  back  as  1850,  Professor  Espy,  in  his  sec- 
ond report  on  Meteorology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
without,  at  that  time,  more  than  suspecting  the  cause, 
reported  as  the  result  of 

A  Long  Series  of  Observations, 
That  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  States  thi 
winds  generally,  in  great  storms,  set  in  from  north  of 
east  and  terminate  from  north  of  west,  and  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Atlantic'  States  they  set  in  from  south  of 
cast  and  terminate  from  south  of  west. 

The  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  great 
battlc-gronnd  on  this  continent  of  these  hot  and  cold 
winds. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Atlantic  trade  winds  ever  give 
rain  to  California.  That  portion  which  passes  the 
mountains  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  pre- 
cipitating its  moisture  on  the  White  Mountains  and 
Black  Hills  of  .\rizona,  which,  by  the  meteorological 
records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  are  shown  to  have 
an  annual  average  of  twenty  inches  of  rain. 

That  these  general  laws  may  be  applied  to  California 
as  ihe  cause  of  our  climate,  1  will  assume  to  follow  a 
given  portion  of  air  along  well  known  points  on  the 
coast.   A      .dsummer,  at  noon,  the' sun  would  be  ver- 


moving  south,  taking  with  him  the  great  belt  of  the 
winds  of  the  tropical,  temperate  and  polar  zone,  until, 
at  our  midwinter,  his  rays  at  noon  are  vertical  just 
north  of  the  northern  part  of  Chile,  in  South  America. 
These  belts  moving  south  with  the  sun  during  six 
months,  the  region  of  conflict  between  the  polar  winds 
and  the  variable  winds,  which  in  summer  was  over 
British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon, 
has  now  moved  south  over  Oregon  and  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  California.  The  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  have  been 
lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  more  direct  rays, 
and  the  polar  winds  are  permitted  to  reach  further  to 
the  south  without  increasing  their  temperature.  The 
region  of  calms  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  variable 
winds  have,  of  course,  also  moved  south  with  the  sun 
beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  At  this  season,  in  the 
Pacific,  the  trade  wind  is  not  usually  found  north  of 
latitude  thirteen  degrees.  When,  in  winter,  the  de- 
scending return  trade  wind,  coming  from  the  southwest, 
meets  the  coast  south  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  it  is  forced  by 
the  Cordilleras  and  the  configuration  of  the  main  coast 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  is  deflected  into  a 
course  from  the  southeast,  or  to  be  more  exact,  as  shown 
by  the  records  kept  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  into  a  cour-e  from 
I  the  south-southeast.  Without  doubt,  the  southwest  re- 
I  turn  trade  wind  which  strikes  the  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
I  fornia  in  winter,  north  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  deflected 
by  the  high  mountains  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  also 
passes  over  our  coast  counties  as  a  sontbeast  wind.  H. 
S.  Wsmer,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancmcnt  of  Science,  at  its  Baltimore 
meeting  in  1858,  was  the  Arst  to  note  the  fact  that  the 


up  the  Gulf  as  south-southeast  winds.  The  United 
States  Coast  Survey  has  lately  completed  the  survey  of 
this  gulf  and  parts  of  the  Mexican  coast  north  of  Cape 
Corrientes.  When  its  record  of  observations  of  the 
course  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  winter,  the  barom- 
etric pressure,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  water 
is  published.  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  found  that 

The  Soutliwest  Return  Trades 

Prevail  in  winter  north  of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  are 
turned  by  the  mountains  and  the  coast  up  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  sooverthis  State  as  our  southeast  winds. 
They  come  from  the  gulf  warm  and  laden  with  moisture, 
and  pass  over  the  Colorado  and  Mojave  deserts. 
These  deserts,  as  shown  by  the  meteoroligical  records 
of  the  Smithsonian  Insstitute,  have  a  mean  winter  tem- 
perature of  from  forty-eight  to  flfty-six  degrees.  This 
Is  not  sufficiently  low  to  precipitate  their  moisSure,  and 
they  pass  on  until  they  meet  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast 
Range.  In  ascending  these  they  rise  into  cooler  regions, 
find  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  and 
give  up  some  of  their  moisture.  When  they  flow  down  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tulare,  they 
meet  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  forty-eight  degrees, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  mountains  they  have  just 
passed.  They  therefore  retain  their  moisture  and  pass  on, 
until  they  meet  astrong  polar  wind.and  have  another  por- 
tion of  their  moisture  condensed  in  a  rain-storm  or  failing 
to  meet  this,'passing  still  furthernorth,  until  their  mois- 
ture is  condensed  by  the  prevailing  low  temperature  of 
a  higher  latitude.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  win- 
ter that  a  gentle  southeast  wind  will  blow  for  days,  giv- 
ing no  rain  south  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  but 
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*Fort  Miller,  twenty-five  miles  northeast  from  Bor 
den,  with  a  greater  elevation  of  128  feet,  from  a  record 
of  nearly  seven  yea's,  receives  an  annual  average  of 
18.99  inches. 
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The  Second  Proposition, 

That  tlie  mouDtaios  sliould  receive  more  rain  than  the 
valleys,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  following  exhibit, 
wherein  have  been  selected  successive  stations  en  a  line 
as  nearly  as  possible  east  tram  San  Francisco,  thereby 
avoiding  any  increase  of  precipitation  due  to  increase  oj 
latitude.  The  Jaw  as  stated  by  Guyot.  deduced  from 
experiment  and  observation,  is.  that  an  elevation  of  350 
feet  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of  s 
given  place  by  one  degree  of  Farenheit;  that  is  to  say. 
the  effect  is  the  game  as  if  the  place  were  situated  sev- 
enty miles  further  north.  Commencing  near  the  center 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  at  the  lowest  elevation  above 
the  sea: 
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The  Third  Proposition, 
That  the  least  rain  should  be  in  the  desertg  is  con- 
firmed by  the  records  kept  at  various  stations— com - 
mencing  south  and  proceeding  north. 
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The  Colorado  and  Mojave  deserts  are  in  the  zone 
where  the  gr.-at  body  of  the  descending  southwest  re- 
turn trade  winds  reach  the  earth.  It  has  been  shown 
that  these  descending  currents  cannot  give  rain,  as,  in 
falling,  they  continuously  arrive  at  regions  of  increas- 
ing temperature.  It  is  therefore  in  this  [zone,  on  both 
Bides  of  the  equator,  that  nearly  all 

The  Great  Deserts  of  the  Earth 
Are  situated,  and  primarily  to  this  cause  is  their  exis- 
tence due.  The  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  are  in  the 
Bame  latitudes  north  of  thf  equator  as  the  deserts  of 
Sahara  and  Arabia.  The  gn  at  desert  of  the  interior  of 
Australia  is  in  the  same  latitude  south  of  the  equator  as 
the  desert  of  Atacama  in  South  America. 

The  stations  of  Wadsworth,  Hot  Springs  and  Brown's 
in  the  above  table,  are  in  Nevada,  and  in  the  region  of 
variable  winds,  and  are  made  desert  by  want  of  rain; 
but  better  illustrate  the  proposition  that  less  rain 
should  fall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  to 
that  exposed  to  the  moisture-bearing  winds.  For  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  proposition,  I  have  selected  sta- 
tlons  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and  Nevada.  Fort 
Tejon,  latitude  thirty. four  degrees  tifty-tbree  minutes 
north,  longitude  118  degrees  fifty-tlirecminuteswest,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tehnchapi  Mountains,  where  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  unite,  formingawall 
against  the  southeast  wind,  has  an  elevation  ol  3,240 
feet.  From  a  record  of  five  years,  it  has  an  aniiUal 
mean  of  19. .53  inches  of  rain.  Caliente,  a  station  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  thirty  miles  northeast,  eleva- 
tion 1,290  feet,  upon  the  north  side  of  this  range,  from 
s  recorfl  of  two  years,  has  but  an  annual  mean  of  6.38 
inches;  and  Sumner,  thirty-one  miles  north  of  Tejon, 
with  an  elevation  of  415  feet  receives  but  3.92  inches. 
The  Tebachapi  Mountains  precipitate  some  of  the  mois- 
ture from  the  southeast  winds,  and,  under  the  law  as 
stated  by  Guyot,  they  descend  into  the  valley  dry  and 
cloudless. 

The  Sammit  of  Mount  Diablo, 

Elevation  3,8.56  feet,  Irom  a  record  of  two  years,  receives 
an  annual  mean  of  20,85  inches.  Livermore,  in  one  of 
its  valleys,  elevation  485  feet,  from  a  record  of  six  years, 
has  an  annual  mean  of  13.28  iucbts,  while  Ellis,  at  its 


northeastern  base,  with  an  elevation  of  seventy-six 
feet,  from  a  record  of  six  years,  receives  but  an  annual 
mean  of  9.22  inches.  Bcnicia,  at  its  northwestern  base, 
elevation  sixty-four  feet,  from  a  record  of  thirteen 
years,  receives  an  annual  mean  ol  13. i  7  inches.  This 
increase  at  Benicia  shows  an  interference  with  the  law 
which,  I  think,  may  be  explained  by  the  indraught  of 
air  into  San  Pulilo  bay  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
through  the  narrow  channel,  on  the  bank  of  which  Ben- 
icia is  situated.  General  Myi  r,  Chief  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice,  in  his  circular  on  the  practical  use  of  meteorolog. 
ical  reports,  says  that  Wind  which  on  the  ocean  would 
blow  with  a  certain  velocity,  will  have  but  one.half  or 
one. third  of  that  velocity  when  blowing  over  a  hilly 
country."  While  Diablo  robs  Benicia  of  its  rain,  it  is 
in  part  compensated  from  the  currents  of  moisture, 
laden  air  that  flow  up  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  in  con. 
sequence  of  meeting  with  less  resistance. 

The  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  railroad,  as  has  been  shown,  receives  an  annual 
mean  of  58.48  inches  Boca,  thirteen  miles  northeast 
in  an  air  line,  but  1,484  feet  below,  on  the  eastern  flank, 
for  the  same  number  of  years,  receives  but  an  annual 
mean  of  14  58  inches,  and  Reno,  thirty-one  miles  in  an 
air  line  in  the  same  direction,  and  1,510  feet  below  the 
summit,  and  nearer  the  eastern  base  of^this  range  of 
mountains,  receives  for  the  same  time  but  an  annual 
mean  of  4,78  inches.  There  are  two  stations,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose  elevations  above 


cold  temperature,  would  probably  increase  the  subse- 
quent  full  on  the  Sierra.  If  it  shall  be  found  to  increase 
the  rainfall  in  the  valley,  the  cause  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  belt  of  snow  is  a  store- house  of  cold, 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  air,  which,  by 
increase  of  weight,  flows  down  into  the  valliy,  and 
lowers  the  teuiperatnre  of  the  air  in  the  lowest  places 
in  the  valley.  Tulare,  near  the  shore  of  Tulare  lake, 
which  is  the  lowest  point  of  that  portion  of  the  valley 
(the  town  being  282  feet  above  the  sea)  is  at  the  base  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  California.  The  cold  air  flow- 
ing down  from  these  mountains  reduces  the  winter  tem- 
perature iDcceu  ber,  January,  Febrnary)  to  a  mean  of 
forty-five  degrees flfty-Si  ven  hundredths,  while  Auburn, 
158  miles  further  north,  and  with  1,087  feet  greater  ele- 
vation,  situated  on  the  long  spur  jutting  into  the  valley 
which  the  railroad  climbs  to  cross  the  mountains,  for 
the  same  months  lias  a  mean  temperature  of  forty-six 
degrees  seventy  hundredths,  the  mean  of  the  winter  at 
Tulare  being  more  than  one  degree  colder  than  at  Au- 
burn. Chico,  206  miles  north  of  Tulare,  and  eighty- 
nine  feet  less  in  elevation, has  awinter  climate  one  and 
a  quarter  degrees  warmer  thun  Tulare,  its  mean  winter 
temperature  being  forty-six  degs.eighty-two  hundredths. 
II  it  were  not  for  the  cold  air  from  the  mountains  flow- 
ing to  the  lowest  places  in  the  valley,  Tulare  would  be 
entitled  to  a  winter  temperature  of  five  and  a  half  de- 
grees warmer  than  that  of  Aulmni.  two  being  due  to  de- 
crease in  latitude,  and  three  and  a  half  to  decrease  in 
elevation. 
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the  sea  sre  nearly  the  same,  Alta  on  the  southwestern 
side,  and  Brown's,  on  the  northeastern — the  first  has  an 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  3,(12  feet,  the  latter  of  3,925 
feet.  Alta  received,  during  a  record  of  seven  years,  an 
annual  mean  of  37.42  inches,  and  Brown's,  for  the  same 
period,  3.53  inches.  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons  has  shown  from 
his  daily  record  of  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  that 
whatever  course  the  wind  may  have  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  this  place, 

The  Upper  Currents  of  Air, 
Whenever  their  clouds  were  seen,  were  moving  from 
the  southwest.  The  records  from  the  station  at  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  show  the  same  fact.  It  is  not  un- 
frequent  that  the  Sacramento  valley  is  filled  with  a 
southeast  wind— it  may  be  giving  rain — while  a  cloud 
bearing  southwest  wind  is  blowing  at  the  summit. 
When  this  southeast  wind  becomes  a  storm,  it  flows  up 
the  canyons,  ravines,  gulches  and  river  courses  as  a 
southwest  wind,  and  joins  this  upper  current,  for  the 
general  course  of  all  the  ravines  and  river  courses  of 
the  Sierra  is  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  and 
the  wind,  like  other  fluids,  takes  the  course  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

It  Is  believed  that  an  early  fall  of  snow  in  the  Sierra 
Increases  the  rainfall  In  the  Sacramento  valley.  There 
is  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  hazard  a  positive  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  All  the  moisture-bearing  winds  pass 
from  the  valley  over  this  snow  into  the  great  basin  of 
Nevada;  therefore,  an  early  fall  of  snow,  storing  up  a 


The  Coast  Counties 

Are  controlled  by  the  same  general  laws  that  govern 
other  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  more  rain  north  than 
south,  more  on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys,  more  on 
the  south  side  of  hills  than  on  their  northern  and  east- 
ern exposures.  Their  proximity  to  the  ocean  gives 
them  a  more  even  temperature  than  in  the  interior, 
making  them  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  In  winter. 
From  the  sea  coast  to  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains  they  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
Japsn  gulf  stream.  This  stream,  according  to  Profes. 
sor  Davidson,  in  the  Alaska  Coast  Pilot—"  Starting  with 
a  maximum  temperature  of  eighiy.eight  degrees, 
sweeps  across  the  Pacific  and  about  latitude  florty-flvf  to 
fifty  degrees,  in  longitude  148  degrees,  divides.  The 
main  body  stretches  directly  toward  the  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, is  deflected  southward  and  eastward,  and  runs 
down  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California.  A  branch  of 
this  current  conitnues  direct  to  the  Alexander  Archipel- 
ago, and  striking  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  is  de- 
flected to  the  northward  and  westward.  It  is  the  warm 
Alaska  branch  which  causes  the  high  isothermal  lines 
that  exist  directly  on  the  Alaska  coast." 

The  temperature  of  this  Alaska  branch  as  observed 
by  him  in  September,  1876,  was  from  fifty  degrees  six 
hundredths  to  forty.seven  degs.  and  one  hundredth,  dc. 
creasing.  The  irregularly  prevailing  westerly  wints  of 
those  latitudes,  warmed  by  this  gulf  stream,  take  from 
it  moisture  which  is  condensed  into  fog,  and  precipi- 


tated in  rain  upon  the  coast  when  th'-y  meet 
mountains  and  the  cold  air  and  water  flown 
from  them.  The  influence  of  this  current  in  pnidui  lug 
summer  rains  extends  as  far  south  as  the  t^olumbia 
river;  the  meteorolo-'ical  records  of  the  Smithsoniau 
Institute  showing  that  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  there 
is  a  mean  for  the  summer  of  six  inches  of  rain,  and  an 
annual  mean  of  seventy.eiglit  inches.  At  Sitka,  as 
shown  by  the  Alaska  Coast  Pilot,  from  a  record  kept 
from  1847  to  18.'>4,  and  from  1855  to  1864,  the  annual 
mean  is  82.66  inches.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  on  our  climate  of  that  branch  of  this  gulf 
stream  where  it  passes  down  onrcoa.it,  I  procured  from 
Captain  Bradbury  the  logs  of  tweiity.four  voyages  of 
the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Company's  steaiuers  be. 
tweeu  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama.  These  voyages 
were  betw>  en  November  16,  1H75,  and  December  26, 
1876.  From  these  I  have  gathered  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  water  taken  at  noon  for  a  disti:nce  of  900 
miles  west  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  tempi  raturt'  of 
the  water  for  the  same  distance  east  from  Vnkohania, 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  being  very  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude.  These  distanoes  were  selected  on  each 
side  of  tlie  ocean,  because  there  is  no  marked  increase 
or  decrease  in  temperature  (-ither  near  "^au  Francisco  or 
Yokohama  until  these  distances  have  been  passed. 
There  has  also  been  gathered  the  temp(  ruture  of  the 
water  in  mid.  ocean  bet  \een  these  twi>  points;  one  series 
for  each  month  about  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and 
longitude  180  degrees,  and  one  series  for  each  moi^.b  at 
about  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  and  longitude  180  de- 
grees. The  steamers  coming  from  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco  usually  going  north  to  forty-two  degrees,  and 
the  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  going 
south  to  thirty-two  degrees.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  water  tar  a  distance  of  900  miles  east  of  Yokohama 
for  the  year  was  sixty-live  (legs,  forty  hundredths.  The 
mean  of  the  warmest  temperatures  of  the  water  for  the 
year  was  sixty-five  degs.  ten  hundn  dths.  The  mean  of 
thecoidest  wassixtydegs.  thirty-seven  hundredths.  The 
warmest  on  any  day  was  Septi  mber  "tli,  1870,  7.50  miles 
east  of  Yokohama  when  it  was  eighty-four  degrees. 
The  coMest  was  Janunry  14,  1876,  at  the  same  distance, 
wh^n  it  was  forty  nine  degrees. 

The  means  of  the  air  and  water  for  each  month  for  a 
year  for  a  distance  of  900  miles  west  of  San  Francisco 
are  as  follows: 


MONTH. 

Mean  of  air. 

ilean  of 

water. 

51  degs. 

62-1811 

.53  degs. 

10-lCO 

February   

53  " 

75  " 

54  •• 

62  •• 

March  

.54  " 

87  " 

54  " 

75  •• 

April  

53  •■ 

50  " 

.50  " 

00  •• 

57  " 

50  " 

57  " 

25  " 

June  

58  •• 

75  " 

.58  •• 

37  " 

July  

62  " 

12  " 

60  " 

87  " 

64  " 

00  " 

62  " 

25  " 

September  

62  " 

00  •■ 

63  " 

12  '• 

62  " 

12  •• 

61  " 

50  " 

61  " 

■io  •• 

61  " 

25  " 

65  ■• 

58  " 

59  " 

41  " 

Mean  for  the  year  . . . 

.58  •' 

17  "   1  58  •• 

Ii4  " 

The  mean  of  the  highest  temperature  of  water  which 
is  between  600  to  800  miles  west  from  San  Francisco  for 
this  year  is  sixty  degs.  thirty-three  liunrdedths. 

The  mean  of  the  lowest  which  is  within  100  miles  west 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  year,  is  fifty-five  degs.  fifty 
hundredths.  The  warmest  water  on  any  day  was  May 
3,  1876,  800  miles  west  of  San  Fraiici-co,  when  it  was 
sixty-nine  degrees.  The  coldest  was  April  21,  1876,  in 
the  same  vicinity,  when  it  was  forty-seven  degrees. 

The  m  an  temperature  of  the  water  in  mid-ocean  for 
each  month, excepting  July,  when  thesteamersfollowed 
the  northern  route,  was  as  follows: 


Lat. 

about 

Lat.  about 

MONTH. 

42  degrees. 

42  di  grees. 

Long 

. about 

Long  about 

180  degrees. 

180  degrees. 

Jnnuary  

54  deg 

8.  -10(1 
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75-100 

58  •• 

25  " 

45  " 

75  •■ 

7.)  " 

43  " 
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63  " 

42  •• 

25  " 

61  " 

44  •• 

7.5  " 

July  

57  " 

75  " 

August  .   

69  •• 

.511  " 

55  " 

25  •• 

September  

67  " 

•25  •• 

53  " 

October  

65  " 

.50  " 

75  ■■ 

60  " 

.50  " 

53  " 

.58  " 

60  ■■ 

51  " 

50  " 

Mean  for  the  year  

60  " 

52  " 

48 

^79~ 

The  coldest  water  in  midsummer,  in  latitude  forty, 
two  degrees,  was  found  March  17  and  18,  1876,  when  it 
was  forty-two  degrees:  the  warmest  was  July  21  and  22, 
lb7fi,  when  it  was  sixty  degrees. 

The  coldest  at  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  was  Janu- 
ury  29,  1876,  when  it  was  fifty-two  degrees;  and  the 
warmest  August  10  and  17,  1876,  when  it  was  seventy 
degrees. 

From  These  Pij^ures  we  (Incl 

That  this  gulf  stream,  from  the  time  it  leaves  theeqna- 
torial  regions  until  it  reaches  east  of  Yokohama,  has 
parted  with  its  heat  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  mean  for  the 
year  of  sixty-five  degs.  forty-hundredths.  Travelling  to 
the  northeast.crossing  the  Pacific  and  turning  south  along 
our  coast,  it  has  continued  tojpart  withjmoie  heal  until, 
when  opposite  San  Francisco  and  for  a  dii-tance  of  900 
miles,  it  is  reduced  tn  a  mean  for  the  year  of  fifty-eight 
degs.  four  hundredths,a difference  of  seven  degs.  six  hun- 
dredths. That  part  of  the  ocean  from  which  comes  our 
BOuthw<  st  winds  beyond  this  gulf  stream  has  a  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  of  sixty  degs.  flity-two  bun 
dredths. 

I  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  this  part  of 
the  Pacific  rarely  varies  more  than  ihree  degrees  fnmi 
the  temperature  of  the  water  over  which  it  is  passing. 
The  guir  stream  opposite  San  Faancisco  is  but  two  de- 
grees forty-eight  hundredths  colder  for  the  year  than  the 
water  at  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  longitude  180  de- 
grees, for  the  same  time. 

This  difference,  if  uniform,  would  hardly  create  fogs 
but  it  is  not  uniform.     It  frequently  happens  that 
water  and  air  outside  this  gulf  stream  are  warmed  to 
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January 


Bixty-flve  degrees,  or  a  few  degrees  higher;  the  moisture 
in  this  air  passing  over  our  gulf  stream  when  it  is  fifty 
Ave  degrees  or  lower,  is  con(  enscd,  and  produces  thi- 
fogs  that  bathe  the  sides  of  tlie  hills  west  of  the  sura, 
mils  of  the  Coast  mountains.  If  these  fogs  pass  the 
summits  they  meet  the  heat  of  the  valleys  and  are  dis- 
sipated. It  is  evident  that  this  gulf  stream,  where  it 
passes  the  coast  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  Wash 
iuiton  Territory,  is  very  much  warmer  than  the  water  of 
the  surrounding  ocean.  The  moisture  in  the  air  passing 
over  it  is  condensed,  not  only  into  fogs  but  heavy  rains. 
As  this  gulf  stream  comes  south  it  is  constantly  arriv- 
ing at  a  part  of  the  ocean  where  the  temperature  more 
nearly  approximates  that  which  it  holds.  Opposite  San 
Francisco,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  colder  than  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  At  some  varying  point  north  of  San 
Frmcisco  its  temperature  must  be  the  same  as  the 
ocean,  and,  therefore,  in  that  region  fogs  cannot  be  so 
prevalent.  If  the  variation  of  temperature  between 
the  gulf  stream  passing  this  coast  and  the  surrounding 
ocean  were  greater,  we  should  have  rains  in  addition  to 
fogs  from  the  westerly  winds;  as  it  is.  this  gulf  stream 
eierciws  a  marked  influence  on  all  those  portions  of  the 
coast  counties  lying  west  of  the  main  divide  of  the 
coast  range  of  mountains.  The  rainfall  is  more  on  the 
coast  than  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  .Joaquin  valleys 
in  the  same  latitudes.  To  exhibit  this  I  have  selected 
«  series  of  stations  near  the  coas*  south  from  San 
Francisco: 


and  the  latter  9.36  inches.  As  we  go  further  south  the 
discrepan'  y  between  the  coast  and  interior  valleys  is 
still  more  marked  Soledad  and  Tulare  are  in  the  same 
atitude.  Soledad  gets  a  mean  of  8.07  inches,  Tulare, 
4.83  inches.  In  addition,  on  the  coast,  fogs  and  in- 
creased cloudy  weather  supplement  the  rain  and  pre- 
vent insolation.  Ten  or  twelve  annual  inches  of  rain 
produce  crops  of  cereals  on  the  coast,  wheu  the  same 
amount  in  the  San  .Joaquin  valley,  unless  vry  favor- 
ably distributed,  would  result  in  failure. 

North  of  San  Prancisco 
The  same  rule  appears  to  apply.  Humboldt,  on  the 
coast,  in  latitude  forty  degrees  forty-live  minutes,  longi- 
tude 121  degrees  ten  minutes,  elevation  above  the  sea  of 
fifty  feet,  from  a  record  of  eleven  years,  receives  an  an- 
nual mean  of  3.5.92  inches.  Fort  .lones,  in  the  interior, 
latituile  forty-one  degrees  thirty-six  minutes,  longitude 
122  degrees  fifty-two  minutes,  and  with  an  increased  ele- 
vation of  2.520  feet,  from  a  record  of  five  years,  receives 
but  an  annual  mean  of  21.70  inches.  I  think  this  de- 
crease is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Fort  Jones  lies 
north  of  Mount  Shasta  and  the  Scott  range  of  moun- 
tains; for  the  town  of  Redding,  fifty  miles  south-south- 
east of  Fort  .Tones,  among  the  foothills  at  the  southern 
ba.se  of  Mount  Shasta,  having  an  elevation  of  558  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  a  record  of  two  years,  receives  an 
annual  mean  of  42.08  inches.  Petaluma,  near  thn  coast, 
from  a  record  of  six  years,  receives  21.50  inches.  Sac- 
ramento, in  the  center  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  with  a 
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Redding  is  64  degs.  14-100 

R<!dBiufri8  
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Marysville  is  

Sacramento  is  
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22 

62  " 
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62 

48 

.61  " 

99 

.63  " 

68 

.63  " 

16 

66  " 

37 

.64  " 

09 

68  ' 

64 

29 

It  will  be  seen  that  (for  the  year)  Sacramento  is 
The  C(>ol«t«l  Place  in  the  Vallejr. 

The  temperature  increasing  both  north  and  south  from 
this  point.  The  breeze  from  the  ocean  in  summer  fol- 
lows up  the  river  and  reaches  Sacramento  each  day 
about  5  p.  M..  and  thus  reduces  the  mean  temper- 
ature. It  may  be  from  the  same  influence  that  its  rain- 
fall is  increased  above  the  ni^xt  stations  north  and 
south.  The  reduction  of  temperature  at  Sacramento  by 
the  air  from  the  ocean  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  up  the  Sacramento  river  was  noted  and  commented 
on  by  the  Rev.  .7.  H.  C.  Bonte  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Agassiz  Institilte,  in  .Inly.  1876.  on  the  northerly  winds 
of  the  great  cen'ral  valley  of  California.  He  said : 
"These  winds  are  more  virulent  and  desiccating  in  the 
extreme  north  and  extreme  south  ends  of  the  valley  ; 


and  these  three  days  were  rainy,  with  the  wind  from 

the  south  or  south-southwest."  He  adds:  "I  cannot 
discover  that  in  any  other  spot  on  the  globe  the  wind 
blows  from  one  octant  186  days,  and  from  the  opposite 
octant  only  six  days  in  the  jear." 

The  mean  summer  temperature  (June,  .July  and  Au- 
gust) ,  at  Wadsworth  and  Brown's  stations  on  the  Nevada 
desert,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
from  1872  to  1877, was.  for  Wadsworth  eighty  deg.  thirty- 
three  huMilredlhs,  and  for  Brown's  eighty-eight  degs, 
eight  luindredths.  The  summer  temperature  at  Fort 
Mohave,  from  a  record  of  six  years,  was  ninety-two  degs 
fifty-nine  hundredths,  and  at  Fort  Yuba,  from  a  record 
of  twenty  years,  ninety-two  degs.  seven  hundredths. 
Lieuti  nant  Wheeler,  in  bis  report  of  1876  of  the  8ur\-ey 
west  of  the  100th  n.eridian,  gives  the  mean  tem]»era'ure 
of  the  Mojavc  desert  for  July,  as  ninety-three  degs.  six 
hundredths. 

Fort  Yuma  is  about  500  miles  south-southeast  from 
Wadsworth.  The  country  intervening  is  entirely  desert 

The  indraugiit  of  westerly  winds  from  the  Pacific  in 
summer  does  not  appear  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  heat  of  these  great  deserts.  Lieut. 
Wheeler  states  that  on  the  Mojava  desert  "Southeast 
winds  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent  in  the  summer 
time."  He  adds:  "It  is  also  easily  observed  that  the 
clouds  and  summer  raine  come  fr.mi  that  direction." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  deserts  create  an 
indraught  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  from 
the  Pacific  ocean. 


FORT   POIAT — THE   GOLDEN   GATE — ENTRANCE   TO   THE   HARUOR   OF   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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San  Hateo  at  d  Modei-to  are  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tu-le.    Modesto  has  an  annual  mean  of  9.60  inches  of  I 
rain,  while  San  Mateo  has  18.74.    San  Jokc  and  "lerced  j 
are  in  the  same  latitude;  the  former  has  10.34  inches,  | 


latitude  twenty-four  mllee  north  of  Petaluma,  18.75 
inches. 

In  addition  to  theeffectsdno  to  latitude,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  Japan  Gulf  stream,  the  temperature  of 
the  State  is  materially  modified  by  the  Colorado.  Mo- 
jave  aiid  Nevada  deserts,  lying  south  and  east  of  this 
State.  These  great  reservoirs. daily  absorbing  and  daily 
radiating  heat  on  the  south  and  east,  the  Gulf  stream 
giving  up  its  heat  on  the  northwest,  together  combine 
to  send  the  isothermal  lines  nearly  as  far  north  as  they 
are  in  the  western  part  of  Europe.  Redding,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  latitude  forty 
degrees  thirty-five  minutes,  longitude  122  degrees  twen- 
ty-two minutes,  elevation  558  feet,  has  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  sixty  four  degrees,  fourteen  hundredths, 
within  two  degrees  as  warm  as  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, eight  degrees  further  south,  Charleston  having 
according  to  Blodgctt's  "  Climatology,"  a  mean  of  sixty- 
six  degrees  six  hundredths.  Red  Bluff,  latitude  forty 
degrees  ten  minutes,  longitude  1'22  degrees  fifteen  min- 
utes, elevation  307  Tcet,  has  an  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture of  sixty-six  degrees  twenty-hundredths,  ths 
same  as  Charleston.  Chico,  in  latitude  twenty-nine  de- 
grees forty  minutes,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  sixty- 
two  degrees  forty-six  hundredths,  but  four  degrees  less  | 
than  Charleston.  Coming  south  through  the  center  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  from  Redding  on  the  north,  to 
Sumner  on  the  extreme  south,  and  the  mean  tempera 
ture  of  the  various  successive  stations  show  the  effect 
of  the  radiation  of  heat  in  this  valli  y  and  the  influeni  e 
of  the  wind  from  the  cool  gulf  stream,  where  it  flows 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  up  the  Sacramento  river:  ' 


the  atmosphere  from  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  bays 
seem  to  modify  the  wind  ordinarily  in  the  center  of  the 
valley." 

The  tables  of  temperature  confirm  this  inference.  Tu- 
lare is  four  degress  cooler  for  the  year  than  the  next 
station  north,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
the  cold  air  from  the  high  mountains  at  whose  base  it  is 
situated,  and  to  the  evaporation  from  Tulare  lake. 

Another  effect  of  these  deserts  is  to  create  a  daily  sea 
breeze  from  the  southwest  return  trade  winds  that  pre- 
vail on  the  coast  as  surface  winds  during  the  summer 
months.  Each  day,  after  the  sun  rises  over  these  great 
deserts,  they  become  heated  an<l  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  their  surface;  this  air  rises,  and  as 
the  whole  current  of  cool  air  is  from  the  ocean  on  the 
west,  it  rushes  in  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  gentle  south- 
west wind  may  be  blowing  on  the  coast  at  night  or  in 
the  morning;  by  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  full  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  isfelt  in  the  Nevada  desert— the  gentle 
breeze  has  increased  to  a  brisk  wind,  and  continues  un- 
til evening;  after  the  setting  sun  has  withdrawn  his 
rays,  and  the  desert  has  radiated  its  heat  into  space, 
the  gentle  southwest  wind  resumes  its  sway  until  the 
next  day,  when,  from  the  same  cause,  the  high  wind  is 
again  repeated.  Dr.  Gibbons,  in  an  article  on  the  cli- 
mate of  San  Francisco  in  the  Smithsonian  report  of 
1854,  says:  "Whatever  may  be  the  direct  ion  of  the 
wind  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  au- 
tumn months,  it  almost  invariably  works  round  towards 
the  west  in  the  afternoon.  So  constant  is  this  phenom- 
enon that  in  the  seven  munthf  from  April  to  October, 
inclusive,  there  were  but  three  days  in  which  it  missed. 


I  have  shown  that  we  are  in  the  latitude  of 

The  Southwest  Return  Trades, 

And  that  their  force  is  augmented  by  the  effects  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  deserts  on  our  eastern  bor- 
dei-s.  The  configuration  of  the  immediate  coast  near 
San  Francisco,  from  Point  San  Pedro  to  Point  Reyes,, 
and  the  open  Golden  Gate,  cause  an  increased  quantity 
of  this  daily  sea  breeze  to  pass  by  and  over  this  city . 
This  increased  wind  and  accompanying  fog,  cominp 
din'ctly  from  ever  the  cool  Japan  Gulf  Stream,  so  low- 
ers the  summer  temperature  of  this  city  that,  as  have 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Gibbons  and  the  records  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  eleva. 
tion,  that  has  so  low  a  temperature,  the  mean  summer 
temperature  at  the  Golden  Gate  being  fifty-six  degrees. 
Another  cause  affecting  the  climate  of  California,  to 
which  attention  was  first  called  by  Guyot.  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  mountains  reach  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  and  bend  like  a  great  arm  around  its 
western  and  southern  shore,  thus  shutting  off  or  de- 
flecting the  polar  winds  that  otherwise  would  flow  down 
over  Oregon  and  California  The  cold  winds  that  reach 
this  State  are  usually  from  the  northwest,  and  have  bad 
their  temperature  raised  by  passing  over  the  Japan  Gulf 
Stream,  before  that  gulf  stream  has  been  reduced  to  the 
temperature  we  find  it  while  passing  our  coast.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  northwest  wind  precipitates  its 
moisture  by  becoming  reduced  in  temperature  where  it 
meets  the  coast  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  It  passes  inland,  following  the  Cbb- 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


cade  mountaiDS  where  thej-  leave  the  coast.  As  it  comes 
south  it  is  heated  by  eouiing  into  warmer  latitudes,  its 
cai>aeity  to  take  up  moisture  is  iiii  ri  astil,  tut  it  finds 
none  in  its  course.  The  Cascades,  which  are  a  coutiuu- 
atiou  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  direct  it  into  the  Sacramento 
valley,  where  it  meets  still  greater  heat,  which  the 
more  increases  its  capacity  for  nuiisturc.  It  therefore 
possess  all  the  desiccating  qualities  for  which  it  has 
become  famous,  and  whicli  are  well  described  by  Ilev. 
Mr.  Boute  iu  his  article  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Of  course  its  indueuce  as  a  desiccating  wind 
is  only  felt  in  the  interior,  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  ocean.   The  foregoing  are  some  of 

Tile  Principal  Causes 

That  give  to  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  its  peculiar 
climate.   The  causes  of  variation  in  rainfall,  tempera- 
ture and  course  of  the  wind  in  localities  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  series  of  local  and  general  observations, 
lasting  for  a  sufficient  pt  riod  to  warrant  conclusions 
from  the  mean  obtained.    Such  t)bserva(ions,  if  taken 
and  condensed,  would  be  of  value  to  thi'  fanner,  to  the 
merchant,  and  in  I  act  add  to  the  prosperity  of  every 
inhabitaut  of  the  State.   They  would  also  be  a  contri- 
bution to  science  that  would  tend  to  "  the  increase  and 
spread  ol  knowledge  among  men."   These  observations 
*ran  be  taken  and  recorded  for  a  trifiiug  expense.  Every- 
where in  the  State  where  there  are  people,  there  are 
schools  with  teachers  of  more  than  the  average  of  in- 
telligence.   If  the  Legislature  were  to  pass  a  law  that 
wherever  a  school  is  maintained  throughout  the  year,  it 
should  be  provided  with  a  rain  gauge,  barometer,  and 
thermometer;  and  that  the  teacher  should  note  and  re- 
cord at  three  given  times  daily  the  amount  of  rain,  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  course  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  report  these 
monthly  to  the  County  Superintendent,  to  be  by  him  I 
transmitted  to  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
University,  there  would,  in  a  few  years,  almost  without 
expense,  accumulate  a  mass  of  local  information  that 
would  be  invaluable.    If  this  were  done,  and  also  made  i 
universal  throughout  the  United  States,  in  time  the  | 
whole  mystery  of  the  winds  would  be  solved.  { 
From  the  observations  and  deductions  of  Humboldt,  j 
Franklin,  Henry,  Espy,  Coffin,  Ferrill,  Dove,  Blodgett,  | 
Buchan,  and  Guyot,  we  know  that  while  the  wind  is 
apparently  the  most  capricious,  uncertain  and  fitful  of 
terrestrial  objects,  yet  it  is  governed  and  controlled  by 
inexorable  law.  If  it  bring  rain  or  dry  weather, breathe 
in  a  zephyr,  or  carry  destruction  in  a  tornado,  slowly 
waft  the  Santa  Maria  to  the  discovery  of  a  continent, 
put  in  motion  a  gulf  stream,  or  revolve  ihe  sails  that 
drain  the  marshes  of  a  Zuyder  Zee,  we  now  know  that 
each  gale,  breeze,  or  zephyi.is  moving  and  changing,  in 
eflforts  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  with  the 
force  and  speed  in  the  ratio  of  the  exigency  of  each  va- 
rying occasion;  in  eiforts  to  restore  that  equilibrium  for 
which  the  atmosphere  is  always  striving,  and  which  it 
never  attains.  We  know  that  all  its  qualities  of  varying 
temperature;  its  power  to  hold  and  give  up  moisture; 
to  increase  and  diminish  in  weight,  are  also  controlled- 
by  unyielding  laws;  that  many  of  these  laws  have  been 
interpreted  and  are  clearly  understood:  the  others  we 
alsd  know,  science,  by  patient  observation  and  intelli- 
gent research,  can  discover  and  interpret. 


the:  oldest  and  largest  fire  in- 
surance COMPANY  ORGANIZED  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

When  recently  at  the  office  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Comijany,  we  noticed,  carefully  framed  and 
occupying  a  place  of  honor  over  the  mantle,  an  old, 
dingy  and  worn  policy,  and,  upon  inspecting  it  to  dis- 
coverer what  were  its  peculiar  claims  to  such  promi- 
nence found  that  it  was  the  Company's  Policy  No.  1 — the 
first  fire  insurance  policy  ever  issued  on  the  Pacific 
(Joast  by  any  company  now  in  existence. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  organization  of  th«  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  May  ISC:),  there  was  one 
company— the  San  Francisco— doing  a  small  local  fire 
business;  but  the  investment  of  money  in  the  stock  of  a 
fire  insurance  company,  to  do  a  general  business,  was 
decidedly  an  experiment.  In  the  nearly  a  score  of 
years  which  have  passed  since  that  time,  ri  any  compan- 
ies have  been  organized  for  a  like  purpose.  Most  of 
them  have  either  failed  utterly,  or  retired  from  a  busi- 
ness which,  apparently,  ottered  but  small  profit  and 
large  risk  to  Ihe  capital  invested;  a  few  have  survived 
and  become  permanent  institutions,  and,  among  them, 
the  Fireman's  Fund,  whose  marked  success  throughout 
the  sunshine  and  shadow  of  its  varied  experience,  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  conservatism,  industry  and 
fair-dealing  will  guarantee  success  in  this,  as  in  any 
other  department  of  business. 

The  organizing  officers  of  the  company  were  William 
Holdredge,  President;  Henry  Dutton,  Vice-President, 
and  Charles  K.  Bond  Secretary. 

Mr.  Holdredge  served  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  H.  Parker,  who  served  until  18(!6,  when  his 
sudden  death  left  the  company  without  a  President. 
The  iiosition  was  successively  filled  by  Charles  Wolcott 
Brooks  and  Wm.  B.  Bourn,  prominent  stockholders,  for 
short  terms.  On  May  3rd,  1886,  David  J.  Staples  was 
chosen  Vice-President  and  Manager,  and,  in  1867,  was 
elected  President,  a  position  which  he  has  ever  since 
held,  guiding  the  company's  coursi'  with  an  ability  to 
which  it  Is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  success  and 
Iirosperity. 

Henry  Dutton,  after  continuing  as  Vice-President  for 
many  years,  retired  to  th«  directory,  in  which  he  re- 
mained until  removed  by  death,  in  1879. 

Charles  R.  Bond  served  the  company  well  and  faith- 
fully, and  died  in  the  harness  in  1874.  George  U. 
Dornin  was  chosen  Secretary  in  187S,  and  served  until 
.luly,  1881,  when,  retiring  to  accept  a  more  lucrative 
position,  he  was  succeeded  by  William  J.  Dutton,  who 
had,  for  the  previous  ten  years,  filled  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary.  Special  Agent  E.  W.  Carpenter, 
who,  for  eight  years,  had  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
pany's Pacific  Coast  Firo  Agencies,  was  called  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  1867,  the  Fireman's  Fund  concluded  to  undertake 


marine  insurance,  and  Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Its  present  Secre- 
tary, was  engaged  to  manage  that  department,  and  has 
ever  since  made  that  portion  of  the  company's  business 
his  special  care,  and  has  seen  the  marine  department  , 
grow  to  be  a  prominrnt  and  profitable  branch  of  the  I 
instifution. 

In  1808.  the  company  concluded  to  extend  Its  fire  [ 
business  throughout  the  East;  this  department  was 
placed  iu  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Skeeles,  Bowers  and  ' 
Boughton.  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

In  1871,  the  first  severe  reverse  was  experienced.  On 
October  8th,  the  startling  news  was  flashed  across  the 
wires  that  Chicago  was  in  flames,  and  the  company  , 
found   itself  plunged  headlong  into  that  vortex  of  | 
wreck  and  ruin  which  engulph.^d  so  many  of  our  com- 
panies. 

Of  the   five  California  companies  represented  at  ! 


gathered  in  scores  more  from  the  diminished,  and  now 
almost  demoralized  ranks  of  underwriting  The  Fire- 
man's Fund,  thcmgh  its  Chicagr  wounds  were  scarcely 
healed,  stood  braveli  at  its  post  and  paid  all  its  Boston 
losses  as  promiitly  and  honorably  as  it  had  mi  t  its  more 
than  half  a  iiiilliiin  of  debt  at  Chicago:  and  a  oompli- 
nientary  ti  stimonial,  containing  the  signature  of  every 
claimant  in  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires,  shows  how 
fair,  and  satisfactory  to  its  customers,  was  its  settle- 
ment of  their  h>S8(fB, 

In  187'2,  the  company's  Eastern  department  was 
divided,  the  management  of  thi  Western  States  being 
transf.rred  to  Thomas  8.  Chard,  r  talented  under, 
writer  who  had  i)reviously  represented  the  Fireman's 
Fund  at  Chicago,  and  whose  headquarters  were  still 
continued  at  that  place. 

In  187C,  the  departme  nt  was  again  consolidated,  the 


Caches,  or  Indian  .4corn  Storehouses.      A u>;ur-lioIe8  Tliro»t;li  the  Ori{;inHl  Hlfj  Tree. 

(Sliowlnjr  liow  it  was  felle«l.  ) 


NORTH    DOME    AND    ROYAL.  ARCHES. 


Chicago  at  this  time,  three  failed  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness, one  levied  an  assessment,  paid  its  Chicago  losses 
honorably,  but  reinsured  all  its  Eastern  business,  and 
retired  to  the  diminished  honors  of  a  pundy  "  loi  jl " 
company. 

The  Fireman's  Fund  alone,  intelligently  grasping  the 
situation,  and  viewing  the  disaster  as  a  reverse  incident 
to  its  business,  levied  and  collected  a  HO  per  cent, 
assessment,  paid  its  Chicago  losses  promptly,  dollar  for 
dollar,  according  to  contract,  and,  thnutgli  this  baptism 
of  Are  was  accorded,  by  the  people,  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  underwriting,  as  a  company  which  had  been 
tried  in  the  furnace  and  not  found  wanting, 

In  November,  187'2,  scarccdy  a  year  after  the  Chicago 
disaster,  ruin  stalked  with  fiery  tread  over  what  had 
been  but  a  day  lief  ore  the  busiest  portion  of  Boston,  and 
the  grim  reaper  swung  his  sytho-burdeiied  arm,  and 


berty  Cap  (Mt.  Broderick). 

entire  management  of  the  Eastern  business  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chard,  where  It  has  since 
remained,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the  company 
having  found  in  Manager  Chard,  not  only  a  skillful 
underwriter,  and  one  whose  social  qualities  render 
association  with  him  a  pleasure,  but  also  as  enthusias- 
tic an  admirer  and  advocate  of  tlie  Fireman's  Fund,  as 
is  its  Worthy  President  himself. 

Ho  rapid  and  pronounced  has  been  the  company's 
growth  in  fsvr  f  with  the  insuring  public,  that  It  has, 
for  years,  been  apparent  that  an  increase  in  capital 
ought  CO  be  made,  to  place  it,  in  point  of  fact,  where 
it  has  long  been  in  roputation- among  the  million 
dollar  companies,  and,  in  July,  1880,  the  stockholders 
concluded  to  take  this  step,  by  increasing  the  capital 
to  $7.')0,000.  A  stock  dividend  of  $100,000  was  de- 
clared, the  right  to  subscribe  for  the  balance  was 


awarded  pro  rata  among  the  stockhoM  i.c 
additional  stock  was  all  taken  up  within  s, 
and  the  Fireman's  Fund  now,  deservedly,  t-,  :ie 
head  of  underwriting  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  con.pany's  si>mi-annual  statement,  Juno  30th, 
1881,  exhibited  assets  aggregating  tl,'>iO.00O:  showing  It 
to  be  toe  largest  In  assets,  as  it  has  long  been  iu  income, 
of  all  the  couipauies  organized  west  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Already  the  condition  and  njaiiBgement  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  have  attracted  attention  aiiKUig  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  till- (lualitiesof  Miccessful  nniler- 
wriling  nearly  KJO.IXIO  of  its  sti.cn  being  held  in  Hart- 
ford, the  aekuowlidged  center  of  insurance  capital, 
and  as  much  more  at  other  points  thrcuighout  New 
England,  and  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


POPCLAMON     OF     THE     STATES  A.\D 
TERRITORIES   OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

The  following  table,  from  the  complete  census 
returns  (oflicially) ,  shows  the  entire  population, 
with  the  exception  of  Alaska  and  the  ludiaii  Terri- 
tory, of  the  great  Anicricau  nation: 


STATES  AND 
TEBRITORIK8. 


United  States 

The  States... 

Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colora<lo  

Connecticut.. 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky   

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan   

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi  . . . 

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada   

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey  . . . 

New  York  

N.  Carolina. . . 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pc'Unsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia   

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  .... 

Territories  .. 

Arizona  

Dakota  

Dist.  Colunibin 

Idaho   

Montana  

New  Mexico. . . 

Utah  

Washingtim  . . 
Wyoming  


TOTAL  POPULATION 

18S0. 

Male, 

Female. 

50.155,783 

38,558,.371 

25,518,820 

24,630,9£3 

49,371,3(0 

38,I55,.505 

25,075,619 

24,295,721 

1,26'2..505 

996.992 



622,629 

639,870 

80'2,.5'2r) 

4S4,471 

416,279 

380,246 

H(i4,6'J4 

560.247 

518,176 

340,519 

I'.l4,.'i27 

:t9,864 

129,131 

65,196 

fi22,7(K) 

.5:17,4.54 

305,782 

316,918 

Hfi.fiOS 

125,015 

74,108 

72,600 

2i;ii.4fl:) 

187,748 

136,444 

133,019 

1,542,18(1 

1,184,109 

762,981 

779,1!8» 

3,077,871 

2,539,891 

1,.586,.523 

1,491,348 

l,!)78,:!lil 

1.680,(;:)7 

1,010.:I61 

967.940 

1,624. r.l5 

1.194 ,021) 

848,136 

776,479 

Illlli.OWl 

:i64.399 

Mli.Ml 

4.59,429 

l,(i48,C!IO 

1.321,011 

832,590 

816,100 

939,946 

726.915 

468.754 

471,192 

648.936 

626,915 

324,0.58 

324.878 

934.943 

780,894 

462,187 

472,7.56 

1,783,08.'; 

1,457.351 

868,440 

924,645 

1,636.937 

1,184.0.59 

862,355 

774,682 

780,77:) 

439.706 

419,149 

361,624 

1,I31,.'')97 

827,922 

507,177 

664,420 

2.168,380 

1,721,295 

1,127,187 

1,041,193 

4-52.402 

122,993 

•249,241 

•203,161 

62.266 

42.491 

42,019 

20,247 

.346.991 

3I8.;100 

17(1.526 

176,465 

1.131  lli; 

906,096 

5.59,922 

571,194 

5.082 .871 

4.382,7.59 

2,.505,;t22 

2,.577,.549 

l.:t'.l9.7.5(l 

1.071.:!61 

687,908 

711,842 

3,198,1  62 

3,665,260 

l,613,9.l(; 

1,584,126 

174,768 

90.92:1 

103,381 

71,387 

4,282,891 

3,.521,951 

2,136,0.55 

2,14(;,'2.'I6 

276, .531 

217,3.53 

133,0.'1U 

143,.5(n 

99"), .577 

705,60i; 

490,408 

5(i5,i(;ii 

1 .542,3.59 

1,2-58. .520 

769,277 

77:1,082 

1,, 59 1.749 

818,579 

837,84'! 

7."):).909 

3.32,286 

:):iii,.55l 

I(i6,887 

165,:i99 

1,512,565 

l.'225,16:! 

745..58<.) 

766.970 

618.4.57 

442.014 

:tl4,495 

303,9ti2 

1.315,497 

1,0.54,670 

(>S0,069 

635.42S 

784,443 

402.866 

443,201 

341, '242 

40,440 

9,6.58 

28,'202 

12.'23N 

135,177 

14.181 

82, '296 

.52  s.Hl 

177,624 

131.700 

83,578 

94  (lie 

.32,610 

14.999 

21,818 

10  792 

39,1.59 

•J0..595 

■28.177 

10  982 

119,.565 

91,874 

64,490 

55,069 

143,963 

86,78(> 

74,.509 

69,4.54 

75,116 

23,955 

45,973 

•29.143 

20,789 

9,118 

14.152 

6,637 

Races. 


STATES  AND 

TEBBrroniEs. 


The  States. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  .... 

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  .... 

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

N.  Hamiishire . 
New  Jersey. 
New  York . 
North  Carolina 

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Vermont  

Virginia  

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  


Tlie  Territories 


Arizona. . . . 

Dakota  

Dist.  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana  

New  Mexico 

Utah   

Washington. 
Wyoming  . . , 


42,714,479 

662,185 
.591..5:)1 
7(i7,181 
191, f26 
010,769 

p2o.ii;o 

142.605 
Mli;,il06 
3,031.151 
1,938,798 
],614,6ull 
9.52,165 
1,377,179 
464,9.54 
646,862 
724,093 
l,70:t,782 
1.614,500 
776,884 
I79,:w8 
2,022,8'26 
449,704 
63,65li 
346,229 
1,092,017 
5,01(i,022 
867,242 
3,117,9'20 
163,075 
4. 197, OK 
269,9:i9 
:)91 ,10.-i 
1,1,38,831 
l,197,^237 
.331,'n8 
880,8.58 
.592,537 
1.309,618 


688,491 

36,160 
133,147 
ll8,00li 
29,013 
35.385 
108,721 
142,4^23 
67,199 
19,437 


n 

1  " 

1  1 

GB 

1  " 

c" 

•a 
» 
a 

1  ^ 
1  »' 

X 

T. 

6, .58(1,793 

105.465 

148 

66,407 

6,518,.'i72 

93,782 

141 

44, .566 

600,103 

4 

213 

210,666 

133 

195 

6,018 

75,132 

'  '86 

16,277 

2,435 

012 

154 

11,547 

123 

6 

255 

20.442 

1 

120,690 

18 

180 

725,l:l3 

17 

121 

46.308 

209 

3 

140 

39,228 

•29 

.'i4i; 

9,516 

33 

4(;6 

43,107 

19 

815 

271,451 

10 

50 

483,055 

489 

848 

1.451 

8 

i;25 

21(i,'2:)(i 

15 

18,697 

2^29 

8 

369 

15.100 

2" 

1 

T,249 

1 ,564 

24 

2,300 

650  ,^291 

61 

1,857 

146,3501  91 

113 

2,385 

18 

235 

4S8 

6,416 

3 

2,803 

085 

14 

63 

38,8.53 

170 

"  '2 

74 

65,104 

909 

17 

819 

5:il  ,277 

I 

1 ,230 

79,900 

109 

:i 

i:«i 

487 

9,510 

1 ,694 

85,5:15 

148 

8 

184 

0,488 

27 

77 

604,332 

9 

131 

403,161 

26 

3R2 

393,384 

136 

992 

1,067 

11 

631,616 

B 

86 

26,886 

5 

29 

2,702 

I<i 

1,613 

62,421 

11,683 

'! 

21,841 

166 

1.630 

2 

3,493 

401 

2:i8 

1,391 

.59,596 

13 

4 

6 

63 

3,379 

165 

346 

1,765 

1,663 

1,015 

.•>7 

9,772 

232 

601 

.... 

801 

326 

3,186 

4,405 

298 

914 

140 

Of  the  above  population,  43,476,840  arc  native  born, 
and  6.679,943  are  of  foreign  birth;  4.3,402,970  are  white, 
and  6,.580,79.'»>ore  colored:  there  are.  105,466  Chinese.  148 
Japanese,  and  CC,407  Indians. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

MBDICIVAL.  PL. ANT--THKIR  VALUE  AND 
CIIRATIVK  EFFECTS. 


Immenite  Variety  of  Drags  Indigenous  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Iinportuiif«  of  tl>«  Subject. 


In  learning, 'Dotliing  in  finished,  t-veu  au  appar-  ; 
ent  retrograde  moveim  nt  may  be  a  step  in  advancel  i 
While  one  chemist  adds  to  the  number  of  well- 
known  elements,  making.  »8  we  say,  a  nfarer  ap- 
proacli*to  the  truth,  another  informs  the  world  of 
the  utter  "fallacy"  of  the  claim,  and  asserts  the  ex- 
istence of  probably  but  a  single elementi  Studi^nts 
of  Materia  Medica  unearth  old  roots  that  have  been 
considered  as  useless,  possibly  since  the  days  of  Pa- 
celsus,  only  to  find  them  pmverful  remedial  agents  i 
New  articles  are  being  added  to  the  list  from  time  I 
to  time,  some  to  live,  others  to  die  the  natural 
death  of  the  useless, 

Only  a  few  veers  ago,  a  bi-monthly  pharmaceuti- 
cal journal  could  keep  easy  pace  with  the  advance 
ill  the  branches  interesting  Ui  all,  hut  particularly 
to  Dru',5gi8ts  and  Physicians,  but  after  a  time  it  be- 
came necessary  to  issue  these  magazines  monthly, 
that  the  student  might  keep  informed,  and  to-day, 
even  this  is  hardly  sufficient;— possibly  ere  long, 


time,  say  of  a  few  weeks,  have  ripened  their  seeds, 
but  that  many  new  plants  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. Luxuriance  and  ra|)idity  of  growth,  similar 
to  tropical  regions,  are  noticeable  in  a  mark'-d  de- 
gree, and  the  same  rule  seems  to  be  illustrated  in 
the  growth  of  all,  from  the  piue  and  redwood  spe- 
cies to  the  cereals, the  grasses,  fernx,  and  the  hum- 
blest weed  of  the  gardens. 

Tlie  flora  of  California,  owing  to  its  isolated  po- 
sition, is  purely  indigenous.  Cut  off  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  great  ocean  that  borders  it  oi. 
the  west,  and  separated  by  the  lofty  Sierras  and  a  1 
succession  of  ari  l  deserts  from  the  countries  to 
the  south  and  east,  it  has  remained  as  when  first  | 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  Xdture.  Its  condition  is  j 
normal,  and  therefore,  sui  generis,  a  feature  that, 
while  it  opens  to  tlie  botiiiist  a  peculiarly  inviting 
field,  and  commemls  the  attention  of  the  utilitarian 
and  economist,  presents  also  a  great  field  of  research 
to  the  chemist  and  pharm  iciat,  whose  province  it 
is  to  extract  and  render  applicable  to  the  practise 
of  medicine  and  the  arts,  the  constitutents  of 
plants,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  skilled  and 
patient  experience  and  research. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  gratifying  to 'note  the 
increasing  disposition  to  learn  the  botanical  history, 
peculiarities  of  growth,  locality  and  time  aiid 
method  of  collection,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  me- 
dicinal eff.  cts  and  application  to  pharmacy  of  many 
plants,  such  vast  members  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  California. 


ported  at  our  last  meeting,  furnishes  a  fruitful 
subject  for  the  cousideiation  of  our  Association, 
showing  as  it  does  the  versatility  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 

It  also  leads  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  we 
are  losing  or  at  least  diminishing  in  the  production 
of  m  my  of  our  native  medicinal  plants,  and  if  in 
fact,  the  destructfon  of  our  forests  will  not  lose  to 
us  many  of  the  medicinal  herbs  and  shrubs,  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  regard  as  inexhaust- 
ible, simply  because  they  are  indigenous! 

A  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the  handling 
of  this  class  of  drugs,  writes  as  follows: 

"Tlic  clearing  of  forests  and  the  introduction  of 
animals  have  a  tendency  to  displace  most  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  our  forests  and  open  prairies. 
The  advance  of  civilization  and  emigration  crowds 
out  the  native  plants  and  introduces  in  their  stead 
plants  of  difierent  habits.  In  our  opinioc,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  lime  for  many  of  these  to  be- 
come nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct." 

While  however  we  think  we  stand  in  no  fear  of  an 
impending  famine  of  native  drugs,  we  may  still  draw 
a  lesson  from  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  Cin- 
chona forests  of  South  America.  In  a  like  manner, 
the  destruction  of  the  wild-cherry  and  black  wal- 
nut in  our  own  land,  is  being  as  thorough  and  vastly 
more  rapid,  and  still  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  organized  effort  to  replace  them.  They  are 
boih  trees  of  modera'ely  rapid  growth,  and  a  tri- 
fling expenge  would  plant  them  by  acres! 


tricts  from  our  cities,  bnt  even  farmers  and  labor- 
ers are  liable  to  this  poisoning,  and  besides  the  suf- 
fering and  annoyance  caused  by  it,  the  loss  of  valu- 
able time  is  no  small  item  to  be  taken  into  account. 
It  would  seem  that  whoever  makes  known  a  prompt 
and  sure  antidote  to  this  poison,  should  be  consid- 
ered a  public  benefactor. 

Nature  however  has  supplied  a  remedy  for  this 
pest.  We  find  growing  throughout  the  State  a  tall, 
stout  perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  Composite 
family,  and  called  the  Grindelia  rohusta.  It  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  heads  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
flowering  from  June  to  October.  Before  flowering, 
the  unexpa'ided  heads  or  buds,  secrete  a  quantity 
of  resinons  matter  or  rather  a  viscid  juice,  white 
and  sticky,  that  is.  Anally  after  the  flower  expands, 
distributed  like  varnish  over  the  petals  of  the 
flower. 

The  whole  plant  at  this  season,  flowerand  leaves, 
is  residous  and  viscid.  May  and  June  are  the 
months  in  which  the  Grindelia  should  be  gathered, 
as  at  that  time,  the  plant  abounds  most  in  the  bal- 
samic resinous  juice  in  which  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties reside,  and  causes  its  marvellous  effects  in  the 
cure  of  the  eruption  caused  by  the  "Poison  Oak," 
for  the  relief  and  suppression  of  the  distressing 
spasms  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs,  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can conquerors  of  the  country  agreeing  with  that 
of  their  predecesRors,  the  "Native  Californiann." 
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weekly  publicati  >d8  devoted  to  the  subject  will 
spring  up  like  certain  cn/plogomou.i  fungi. 

The  early  Spanish  settlers  of  the  CAlifornias  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  various 
plants  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  which,  spring- 
ing up  profusely  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys, 
fringing  the  rivers  and  water  courses,  or  thickly 
clothing  the  hills  and  mountain  sides,  diversified 
the  landscape  and  offered  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the 
eye. 

These  wild  native  plants,  growing  spontane- 
ously, furnished  a  vast  Materia  Medica,  only  wait- 
ing to  be  gathered  and  appropriated  for  the  allevia- 
tion and  cuie  of  the  various  ailments  which  affect 
huiianity  even  in  this  favored  land. 

The  flora  of  California  presents  to  those  accus 
tomed  to  the  vegetation  of  other  lands  and  climes, 
many  original  and  striking  ftatures;  the  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  e<reu  the  mosses,  ferns, 
etc.,  while  bearing  a  general  resnmblance  to  corres- 
ponding order  and  genera  elsewhere,  are  here 
marked  by  strong  individual  peculiarities,  and  in 
many  instances  the  flora  exhibits  examples  wholly 
original,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Big  Trees,"  (Seguo- 
eia  giaaiiiea)  which,  with  some  other  remarkable 
trees,  occur  nowhere  on*  of  the  State. 

The  rapid  growth  of  California  vegetation  is  re- 
markable; the  explorer  is  surprised  to  note,  after  a 
short  absence,  on  revisiting  a  locality,  that  not 
only  most  kinds  of  flowering  plants,  during  the 


8'inie  fifteen  years  since,  onr  well-known  chem- 
ist. Mr.  .Tames  G.  Steele,  was  led  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  medicinal  plants  of  California,  and  since 
that  time  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  he  has 
examined  critically  many  plants,  some  of  which  are 
of  undoubted  effi  -acy  in  the  treatment  of  varit  us 
diseases,  and  which  Mr.  Steele  has  introduced  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  both  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  Eastern  States,  as  well  as*  in  Europe. 
Not  only  the  Orimleliiix  have  received  his  attention, 
but  he  has  experimented  upon  others,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned — Cnscnrn  Sagrada,  Eiiciilyplus 
glohiditx,  Ycrlia  Santn,  Yerba  Buena,  Oregon 
Grape  Hoot,  Mamanitn,  Cnnnhnlagua,  besides 
bringing  ill  to  m-ire  extended  notice  drngs  from  other 
climes,  such  as  .'tr<(  Kunn  Hoot,  Cedron  Seeds,  Coca 
Leaves,  Damdiiin.  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
give  here  a  short  extract  from  the  annual  address 
of  Mr.  Geo.W.  Sloan.  President  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  .\s30eiation,  at  the  28th.  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  in  September,  1880. 

"That  portion  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Steele  of  San  Francisco,  California  (a  report  on 
Forest  Trees,  Indigenous  Plants.  Grasses.  Miner- 
als, etc.  ot  California,  contributed  to  the  27th.  an- 
nual meetin?  ot  the  American  Pharmaceutiral  As- 
ciation,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ua.,  September,  1879) ,  in 
relation  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  California,  re-  ' 


The  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  always  will, 
as  it  always  has,  gradually  settle  the  question,  as  to 
source  and  cost  of  any  medicinal  drug  in  spite  of 
latitudi,  altitude,  barriers,  isolation,  soil  and  cli- 
mate, devastation  of  forests  and  partial  destruction 
or  total  extinction  of  native  flora!" 

One  of  the  most  familiar  and  also  dreaded  of  our 
natural  or  wild  plants  is  the  well-known  "Poison 
Oak"  or  "Poison  Fri/"  which  occurs  in  the  woods 
and  thickets  of  California,  as  well  as  on  the  dry 
hill-sides,  in  fact  in  almost  every  variety  of  loca- 
tion. 

This  plant  is  knovn  to  botanists  as  y?/u(.<i  rfirersi- 
JoOa  or  7?/iij.<  ^oiirorZ*>)i<^m)i.  and  is  similar  to  the 
poison  ivy  in  the  Atlantic  States,  both  in  appear- 
ance, and  poisonous  qualities.  It  has  a  somewhat 
climbing  stem  with  short,  leafy  branches,  and  is 
easily  recognized,  from  the  fact  of  the  discolora- 
tion of  many  of  its  leaflets,  caused  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  green  coloring  matter  of  the  plant,  presenting 
a  scorched  and  blasted  appearance. 

As  is  well  known,  "Poison  Oak"  is  the  cause  of  a 
vast  deal  of  misery  and  Buffering  in  California. 
There  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  in  any  little  town  or 
neighborhood,  when  there  are  not  one  or  more  per- 
sons suffering  from  it,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  in  this  State  nearly  three  thousand 
persons,  constantly  afflicted  with  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease caused  by  this  dreaded  scourge.  Not  only 
tourists  and  occasional  visitors  to  the  rural  dis- 


The  Orindelia  is  also  used  to  considerable  extent 
throughout  the  Eastern  States  as  a  specific  for 
Asthma,  Hay  fever,  etc.  Physicians  are  continu- 
ally writing  for  the  various  medical  journals,  arti- 
cles, in  which  they  celebrate  their  success  with  this 
new  found  Caliiornia  remedy,  ilr.  Steele  prepares 
a  lotion  or  Fluid  extract  of  the  Grindelia,  which 
has  a  large  and  increasing  sale  as  a  specific  for  the 
"Poison  Oak,"  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  difficulty  of 
breathing  from  infiammation  ol  the  lungs,  etc. 

Cascara  .Sagrnda.  Several  varieties  of  the  Fham- 
nns  family  (Buckthorns) ,  are  indigenous  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
lihamnus  Pursehiana,  better  known  as  the  "Cas- 
casa  Sagrada."  It  occnrs  throughout  northern 
California  as  a  tall  and  stately  tree,  abounding  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  frequenting  damp 
places. 

This  valuable  medicine  is  the  bark  of  the  tree 
gathered  preferably  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap  permits 
the  bark  to  be  easily  peeled  from  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  So  large  is  the  quantity  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  trees  (the  wasteful  manner  of 
gathering  the  bark  resulting  invariably  in  the 
destruction  of  the  tree),  and  to  such  an  extent  has 
the  trade  of  the  "  picker "  advanced,  that  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  already  cleared  of  this  useful 
and  beautiful  tree,  and  Mr.  Sloan's  remarks  about 
the  anticipated  early  denudation  "of  onr  forest, 
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would  seem  to  be  particularly  applicable  in  this 

coDDCCtion  ! 

Casasca  Sagi-ada  is  claimed  by  physicians  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  therapeutic 
agents  yielded  by  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Golden 
State.  It  acts  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, especially  upon  the  solar  pli  xus,  stimulating 
the  nutritive  and  assimilative  forces.  It  acts  upon 
the  secretory  system  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
also  acts  upon  the  hepatic  secretions  and  circula- 
tion peculiarly,  producing  no  imprei^siun  upon  the 
system  by  way  of  nausea,  or  otherwise  deranging 
particular  or  general  lunctions. 

Given  in  the  concentrated  liquid  form  (fluid 
extract),  in  moderate  doses,  Vascasa  Sagrada  acts 
beneficently  as  a  mild  but  certain  aperient,  and  in 
larger  doses  as  a  safe  and  sure  carthartic.  It  is 
tonic  as  well  as  laxative,  and  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  dspepsia,  torpid  liver,  habitual  constipa- 
tion, piles,  etc. 

The  Eucalyptus  Tree,  although  of  compar- 
atively recent  importation  from  its  native 
wilds  (Australia) ,  has  become  fully  domesticated 
in  California,  and  thrives  here  exuberantly.  The 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Auxtrialian  Blue  Gum,  is 
the  variety  mostly  growu  in  California,  and  from 
which  the  leaves  are  procured  for  medical  use. 
The  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  the  form  of  fomenta- 
tions, and  applied  externally  in  severe  cases  of 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  etc.  The  Eucalyptus 
leaves  have  also  been  found  useful  in  obstinate 
cases  of  intermittent  and  marsh  fevers,  often  sup- 
planting the  use  of  quinine.  The  fluid  extract, 
made  from  the  fresh  leaves,  furnishes  a  stable  and 
convenient  method  of  employing  the  remedy,  and 
seems  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  recently 
gathered  leaves. 

The  Yerha  Santa  ( Eriodyction  glutinosHm) ,  a 
drug  comparatively  new  to  the  eastern  States,  has 
been  long  known  to  the  country  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  whom,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  it 
is  known  under  the  names  of  "  gum  weed," 
"mountain  balm"  or  "balsam,"  "wild  peach," 
"  bears' weed."  etc.  It  inhabits  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  is  quite  prevalent  in  California,  being  found 
niaiuly  in  the  mountainous  regions. 

It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  freely,  and 
i;i-nerally  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  smooth  and  of  a  rich, 
ileep-green  color,  and  varnished  thickly  with  a 
resinous  principle,  which  gives  a  silvery  white  ap- 
pearance to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Yerba 
Santa  is  exceedingly  useful  in  various  laryngial 
and  bronchial  affections,  is  a  tine  expectoront, 
being  a  much  valued  ingredient  in  cough  mix- 
tures, etc.,  and  is  considered  by  many  as  a  specific 
in  rheumatism. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains 
of  California  is  found  a  sweet-scented  shrub,  known 
liy  the  Spanish  name  of  Yerha  liuena  {Micronierin 
Douglfissu) ,  in  allusion  to  its  beneficent  curative 
properties.  This  is  a  vine,  creeping  mostly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  nestling  in  the  un- 
derbrush of  our  redwood  forests,  and  in  its  leaves, 
etc.,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  wild  strawberry, 
Yerba  Buena  has  been  long  known  to  the  natives 
of  California  as  possessing  remedial  virtues,  and 
vfas  in  Ircquent  use  anterior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Americans.  When  freshly 
gathered,  in  tlie  proper  season,  it  charms  by  its 
grateful  perfume — aromatic  and  sweet — becoming 
when  dry  a  strong  scent,  analgous  to  tho  mixture 
of  the  two  odors  of  psppermint  and  camphor,  re- 
sembling the  familiar  pennyroyal  of  the  eastern 
States.  Yerba  Buena  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  stim- 
ulant and  tonic,  and  of  considerable  repute  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  carminative,  as  well  as  anti- 
febrile. 

The  Mamanita  {Arclostaphylos  ghntca),  by  its 
bright  green  foliage  and  claret-colored  stem,  early 
receives  the  notice  of  the  stranger,  and  is  familiar 
to  most  residents  of  the  State.  Experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  most  valuble  medicine,  rivaling 
and  exceling,  in  its  therapeutic  effects,  many  well- 
known  and  more  costly  foreign  drugs.  The  stems 
of  the  Mamziiiiita  are  of  a  hard  texture  and  of  a 
dense  claret  color,  radiating  from  a  common 
center  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  bright  shade  of  green,  and  thickly 
clustering  upon  the  branches.  The  average  height 
of  the  plant  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
peculiar  spreading  out  of  the  branches  makes  the 
breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  height. 

Mantanila  leaves,  which  are  the  part  containing 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  plant,  are  astringent 
and  tonic,  with  a  specific  direction  to  the  urinary 
organs.  They  would,  doubtless,  prove  useful  as  an 
anti-litbic,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  their 
having  been  extremely  serviceable  in  gravel,  act- 
ing as  they  do,  partly  by  direct  action  on  the  kid- 
neys and  partly  by  giving  tone  to  the  digestive 
organs.  Various  other  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  organs  are  controlled  and  alleviated  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  Mamanita,  sometimes  alone 
and  again  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

The  Oregon  Grape  is  one  of  four  speciCs  of  the 
Berberix  family,  common  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
occurring  eastward  as  far  as  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana. The  Berbei-is  aquifoluin,  a  true  Oregon 
Grape,  finds  its  habitat  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  California,  extending  northward  into 
Oregon,  frequenting  the  moantainoas  region  bor- 


dering upon  the  ocean.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing 
from  ten  to  six  feet  in  height,  with  long,  branch- 
ing leaves,  containing  usually  seven  pairs  of  leaf- 
lets on  a  stem.  Tne  leaflets  are  of  an  ovate  or 
oblong,  lanceolate  shape,  of  a  bright  green,  shin- 
ing on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  edges 
"scalloped"  and  armed  with  numerous  sharp 
spinose  teeth.  The  fruit  is  shaped  nearly  round, 
of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  of  an  agreeable  acidity 
to  the  taste.  The  root  is  the  part  of  the  plant 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  of  acknowledged  repute 
in  the  treatment  of  various  febrile  disorders,  and 
the  laxity  of  the  system  arising  from  undue  ex- 
posure, overexertion  and  excess,  and  is  known  to 
be  a  powerful  tonic  and  alterative  in  cases  of 
syphyllis  and  other  secret  diseases.  There  are 
many  other  native  plants  of  undoubted  medical 
efficacy,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  mention  them. 
We  believe  the  above  facts,  which  we  have  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Steele,  will  prove  of  considerable 
interest  to  our  readers,  and  doubtless  attract  the 
attention  of  some  to  our  teeming  materia  medii-a, 
who  would  otherwise  have  continued  in  depend- 
ency upon  foreign  sources  for  a  supply. 

The  great  chemical  manufacturing  establi^h- 
ments  of  the  eastern  States  include  many  Califor- 
nia plants  in  their  lists  of  Fluid  Extracts  and 
other  medicinal  preparations,  looking  to  Mr. 
Steele  for  their  dried  plants,  he,  having  for  years, 


veution,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first 
consideration  for  a  profitable  handling  of  low- 
grade  ores,  or  tailings,  is  to  concentrate  the  valua- 
ble metals,  which  they  carry,  into  the  smallest 
possible  bulk,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more 
cheaply  and  effectively  reduced  to  bullion— 
whether  the  process  employed  be  by  amalgamalioii 
or  otherwise— than  they  could  bo  were  the  whole 
mass  to  be  treated. 

If  forty  tons,  for  example,  can  be  reduced  to  om 
ton,  and  the  one  ton  so  obtained  be  made  to  con- 
tain, approximately,  all  that  was  originally  dis 
porsed  throughout  the  forty  tons,  the  problem  o'. 
extracting  the  precious  metals  contained  in  th<- 
one  ton,  becomes  thereby,  not  only  much  easier  ol 
accomplishment,  but  cheapemd  in  the  ratio  o( 
forty  to  one.  This  proposition  being  sufficiently 
clear  to  need  no  further  elucidation,  the  only  re- 
maining one  to  be  considered  is  as  to  the  facility 
and  cost  of  such  concentration  of  forty  into  one. 

It  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  which  Mr. 
Farwell  claims  to  have  accomplished,  and  which, 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  full-sized  working  machine, 
he  is  daily  demonstrating,  on  low-grade  ores,  etc., 
to  many  of  our  most  prominent  and  experienced 
mining  men. 

He  claims  to  do  with  air  —as  a  medium  in  lieu  of 
water,  which,  heretofore,  has  been  used  in  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  -what  has  not  l)eeii 


made  a  specialty  of  collecting  and  preparing  for 
market  the  difftreiit  parts  of  the  respective  plants 
used.  He  also  manufactures  Fliud  Extrnrts  from 
many  of  the  freshly  gathered  plants,  his  list  re- 
cently issued  to  the  trade  quoting  no  less  than 
thirty  five,  all  from  plants  indigenous  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to  be  assured  that 
the  business  of  collecting  and  selling  California 
Medicinal  Flouts  is  assuming,  under  the  skillful 
guidance  and  control  of  Mr.  Steele,  large  propor- 
tions, forming  another  and  by  no  means  iiisigntfi- 
cant  addition  to  our  list  of  California  productions. 

A   PROMISING  INVENTION. 

A  New  Thing  In  Mining  Opel ations— The 
Pr»ducl,  Of  Metals  To  Be  Increased,  And 
The   Cost,  Decreased. 

The  question  of  utilizing  the  low-grade  ores  of 
California,  and  other  mining  states  and  territor- 
ies, of  extracting  from  the  vast  bodies  of  tailings, 
which  exist  in  such  states  and  territories,  the  val- 
uable material  which  they  contain,  and  of  stop- 
ping the  waste  which  now  obtains,  in  most  mining 
operations,  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is  one 
of  absorbing  interest,  not  alone  to  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  in  mining  operations,  but  to 
the  communities  of  those  states  and  territories. 
For,  whatever  tends  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  tends  to  the  development  of  larger 
resources,  and,  consequently,  larger  commercial 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

"New  processes"  by  the  score  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time  heretofore,  by  which  this  great 
end  was  sought  to  be  accomplished,  but  none  of 
them  have,  as  yet,  met  the  desired  result.  When, 
therefore,  a  "  new  procesj  "  is  now  announced,  the 
mining  world  is  not  only  sceptical,  but  reluctant, 
at  least,  to  give  it  a  hearing,  much  less  a  trial. 

Recently,  however,  an  old  time,  and  a  once 
prominent  resident  of  California,  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Farwell,  has  returned  to  the  State  of  his  earlier 
adoption,  and  has  exhibited,  in  mining  circles,  a 
new  machine  of  his  own  invention,  which  has  not 
only  astonished,  but  has  won  the  warmest  en- 
comiums from  every  one  who  has  seen  it — all  of 
whom,  without  an  exception,  pronounce  it  a  grand 
success,  HO  tar  as  i'  can  be  judged  ol  by  anything 
short  of  absolute  working  operations  in  tlie  field. 

To  properly  realise  the  importance  of  ibis  in- 


done  heretofore,  and 
that  is,  by  invoking  the 
law  of  gravitation  to  ob 
tain  a  vastly  more  com" 
plete  and  perfect  sepa- 
ration of  pulverized 
metals  from  the  gangue 
which  is  mingled  with 
fiem,  than  has  ever  yet 
been  obtained. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  ihc  dea  of  si  piiration, 
by  gravitation,  heavier  nn  talic  purtich  s  from 
lighter  ones,  either  through  the  mediiiin  of  air  or 
water.  Tho  latter  clement  has,  howevei ,  hereto- 
fore been  tho  main  one  in  gc'neral  use  throughout 
the  mining  worM,  no  really  cheap,  practical  and 
rapid  method  of  utilizing  air,  lor  this  purpose, 
having  heretofore  been  found. 

Mr.  Farwell  claims,  and  so  far  as  what  seems  li 
be  absolute  demonstration  goes,  apparently  proves 
that  he  has  completely  solved  the  problem  of 
utilizing  air  by  a  very  simple,  inexpensive  and 
remarkably  rapid  working  machine.  N  il  only 
this,  but  he  claims  also,  what  sceniK  to  be  philo- 
sophically correct,  that  air,  lieing  a  much  more 
subtle  element  than  water,  jjarticles  of  nialfor  in  a 
running  current  or  blast  of  air  are  ac:ed  upon 
much  more  ([uickly  and  efTcoiively  by  gravitation, 
than  tho  same  particles  can  be  in  a  running  cur- 
rent of  water.  The  fact  that  he  sucoessfnily  extracts 
tho  valuable  metals  from  tailings,  etc.,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  water  used  for  a  like  pur- 
pose heretofore,  run  to  waste,  seems  to  demon 
strate  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  machine. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
machine,  it  may  bo  said,  in  few  words,  that  the 
capacity  of  the  one  which  he  is  at  present  exhibit- 
ing, is  about  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  in  twenty- 


four  houri,  wliile  there  seems  to  b"  no  V' 
its  capacity  may  not  be  easily  doublet 
making  it  cumbersome,  or  adding  maiei 
the  cost  of  conslriiction  or  ruuiiiiig. 

The  power  required  to  work  it  is  nominal,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  complicated  or  difficult 
about  its  nunagement.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  one  man  could  attend  to  the  running  of  half 
a  dozen  of  them  as  well  as  one. 

The  michine  has  been  exhibited,  in  working 
operation,  to  many  of  the  leading  mining  and 
milling  men  ot  San  Francisco,  all  of  whom  speak 
"f  it  in  glowing  terms,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen 
tiom  anything  short  of  absolute  work  in  the  field, 
liionouneo  it  a  profound  success. 

Such  an  inveiili-jn,  if  it  accomplishes  what  is 
claimed  for  it,  will  go  far  toward  opening  up  a 
new  era  in  mining  in  California  and  elsewluie, 
since  it  will  bring  into  successful  <levi  lopment  and 
production,  low-grade  ores  and  mines  wiUiout  end, 
prove  tho  jiarent  of  reduction  works  proper  on  this 
coast,  and  largely  enchance  the  public  welfare  by 
widening  the  field  of  business  enterprise  in  every 
direction. 

The  Nevada  Concentration  Company,  at  410 
California  Street,  which  company  is  the  owner  of 
llie  exclusive  right  to  work  the  invention  in  the 
Stale  of  Nevada,  will,  we  are  informed,  give  per- 
mits to  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
machine  in  working  operation. 

AN  Oil,  UKliT. 

From  tho  following,  taken  from  the  Oilroy 
liecord,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  abundant  in- 
lications  of  oil  a  short  distance  of  Qilroy: 

"Struck  oil"  is  tho  figurative  way  of  expressing 
the  acquirement  of  a  fortune.  And  if  oil  could  be 
ibund  in  paying  quantities  anywhere  near  Gilroy  it 
ivould  not  only  prove  remunerative  to  tho  lucky 
liuders,  but  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  tlie 
town.  That  there  are  prospects  for  oil  hereabouts, 
everybody  acquainted  with  the  country  knows. 
But  tho  very  best  prospects,  in  all  probability,  have 
just  been  discovered  and  traced  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles.  This  prospect  is  not  over  three  miles  from 
Uilroy,  and  in  the  judgment  of  men  who  have  been 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  in  the  oil  business, 
it  is  as  promising  as  any  indications  ever  seen  in  the 
State.  The  belt  is  a  mile  wide,  and  has  clearly  ile- 
tiued  walls  of  limestone  and  fireclay.  It  has  asaiid- 
stoneformation,  aud  possesses  all  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  oil  prospects  in  the  East,  except  there  is  an 
absence  of  coal.  But  shale  abounds.  Surface  oil  is 
louWJ  in  numerous  puddles,  and  occasional  gas 
■fprings,  which  will  ignite  and  blaze  awhile,  are  en- 
countered. These  with  other  indications  in  regard 
to  the  geological  formations  familiar  to  oil  men, 
are  conclusive  evidences  of  the  existence  of  petro- 
leum in  considerable  quantities.  The  geiuial  fia- 
tures  also  indicate  that  it  is  of  easy  access.  In  short 
ttie  general  indications  are  good,  and  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  is  hidden  in  this 
belt.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  in  re- 
gard to  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  thai  a  few  lhou^alld 
dollars  judiciously  expended  would  soon  \ieid  teii- 
fold,  and  probably  more.  We  are  not  in  poB»ei.BUin 
of  sufficient  facts  at  this  writing  to  make  as  cimi- 
proheiisive  an  article  as  «e  would  like,  Imt  liii,  e  at 
au  early  date  to  ascertain  the  exact  locaiion  ul  iliis 
belt,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  interested,  and 
such  other  data  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. We  are  assured  however,,  by  parlies  whose 
knowledge  in  such  matters  is  unquestionable,  that 
It  will  not  be  very  long  before  Gilroy  oil  wells  are 
III  successful  operation. 


Fuolliill  and  mountain  farms  in  this  county  art 
attracting  much  attention.  The  finest  late-kitping 
varieties  of  fruit  are  there  produced,  and  the  or- 
chards upon  the  mountain  sides  are  proving  as 
profitable  as  those  in  the  valleys.  Pure  air  and 
;  water,  abundance  of  fuel,  natural  pasturage  and  a 
'  productive  soil  when  once  under  cultivation,  add 
to  the  natural  attractiveness  of  these  rural  districts. 
A  poor  mau  csii  be  really  independent  with  health 
and  a  certainty  of  reward  for  his  labors.  Many 
farms  have  changed  hands  this  season  at  round 
prices,  and  the  fruit  boom  is  drawing  men  of 
means  to  make  investments  and  homes  where  the 
>voodmen  and  the  hardy  pioneers  have  made  an 
opening  and  a  good  beginning.  With  good  roads 
.iloiig  the  mountain-sides  and  summits  ihe  divel- 
opmeiit  will  be  rapid,  and  where  now  is  isolation 
will  be  populous  districts,  with  every  advantage 
wliieli  a  higher  civilization  can  give.— Sd/t  Jose 
Times.   

i{i<:owoou  ciTV, 

This  town,  says  the  Timeg  and  Gazette,  is  adniir- 
■ibly  located  lor  niainifactnring.  We  have  good 
water  communication  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
which  can  be  made  to  compete  wilh  the  railroad  in 
the  transportation  of  manufaclmed  products  to 
market.  We  have  fuel  clote  at  hand  ;  ample  room 
lor  sites  ;  cheap  homes  for  operatives  ;  a  cliniau 
unsurpassed  for  litalllifuliitss,  and  a  tuiioui.dii  g 
lurming couniry  ready  to  supply  food  for  an  im- 
mense population. 
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BUTTB  COVNTV. 
Extent  or  It«  .\«tur«I  Hegources— DIverglty 
or  Climate  And  PrutlurtionH. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  wel^  written 
description  of  a  very  productive  .-ectiun  of  nortliern 
California  from  a  late  issue  of  the  weekly  £xaminer 
of  this  city: 

Butte,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  this  State,  and  most  qualitied  in  its  resour- 
ces, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehema,  on  the 
east  by  Plumas  and  Yuba,  on  the  south  by  Yuba 
and  Sutter,  on  the  west  by  the  Sacramento  river 
and  Colusa  county.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
State  will  show  it  to  be  a  large,  diamond-shaped 
county,  being  about  equally  divided,  as  regards  to 
pography,  into  valley,  foothill  and  mountain  lauds, 
the  extreme  northeast  corner  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  7,000  feet,  and  the  entire  eastern  boundary  being 
:it  a  high  altitude  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sier- 
ras. The  water  courses  traversing  this  country  are 
the  Sacramento  river,  which  has  a  portion  of  the 
western  boundary  ;  the  Feather  river,  with  its  var- 
ious branches,  as  follows :  Tlie  South  Feather, 
Middle  Feather,  the  North  or  main  river,  and 
the  west  branch  all  coming  together  within  twenty 
miles  above  Oroville  ;  then  Butte  creek,  running 
almost  through  the  county  from  northeast  to  south- 
west ;  Chico  creek,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Butte,  and  through  the  town  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  lastly  Pine  creek,  at  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  county.  All  these  streams  have  their  sources 
high  up  in  the  Sierras,  and  afford  an  abuudant 
supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  if  utilized  prop- 
erly. As  it  has  been,  there  is  but  little  water  used 
except  for  mining  purposes,  with  some  little  irri- 
gation in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county, 
near  the  towns  of  Oroville,  Wyandotte  and  Ban- 
gor, which  has  proved  very  valuable  for  fruit  men 
and  vineyardists. 

Tile  Climate 

Of  the  county  is  as  well  diversified  as  is  its  topo- 
graphy, being  quite  warm  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  valley,  but  the  heat  is  by  no  means 
extreme,  never  so  hot  but  men  can  work  in  the  har- 
vest field  without  inconvenience.  Tlie  foothill  or 
table-land  portion  is  always  healthful,  with  seldom 
any  frost  or  snow,  being  in  what  is  known  as  the 
thermal  belt.  In  the  foothill  and  valley  portions 
the  average  rainfall  for  the  season  is  about  26  in- 
ches, while  in  more  elevated  regions  it  reaches  a 
much  higher  figure.  There  is  a  warm  strata  of  air 
in  the  hills  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  valley 
which  is  very  marked.  At  night  during  the  winter 
season, the  cold  air  settles  in  the  valleys  and  the 
warm  air  rises.  At  daylight  a  severe  frost  may  be 
seen  in  the  valleys,  while  above  in  the  warm  belt, 
the  most  delicate  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and  the  semi- 
tropical  fruits  lemain  unharmed,  as  evidenced  by 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  now  growing  and  bear- 
ing in  this  region.  The  value  of  these  lands  are 
just  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  Iruit  and 
vine  men,  and  some  of  the  finest  small  vineyards 
to  be  found  anywhere  are  in  the  foothills  of  Butte 
county.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  separately  with 
the  various  resources  of  this  county  in  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article,  and  a  notice  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  and  villages,  and  their  conditions,  must 
sufKce  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  natural 
wealth.  Oroville,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  Feather  river,  twenty-eight 
miles  north  of  Marysville  It  has  about  2,500  in- 
habitants, is  a  very  lively  business  town,  and,  like 
most  other  California  towns,  behind  in  manufac- 
turing, there  being  but  a  single  enterprise,  a  flour- 
ing mill,  run  by  water  power.  It  should  be  repre- 
sented by  all  the  various  manufacturing  industries, 
but  more  especially  a  woollen  mill.  There  is  sufli- 
cient  wool  shipped  from  here  every  year  to  lu.ep  a 
mill  constantly  at  work  with  a  capacity  ot  500 
hands,  without  any  expense  for  power,  for  there  are 
three  large  water  ditches  now  pouring  their  water 
into  the  river,  unused,  at  this  point,  with  power 
sulBcient  to  run  half  tiie  mills  of  New  England. 
The  preset  t  sources  of 

Oroville, 

And  its  stock  in  trade,  are  wool,  wheat,  barley  from 
the  valley  adjacent,  fruit  wine  and  grapes  from  the 
foothills,  and  gold  from  the  various  quartz  and 
gravel  mines  interspersed  all  over  the  entire  east- 
ern part  of  the  country,  where  there  is  yet  some  of 
the  richest  undeveloped  mines  in  the  State.  Oro- 
Tille's  business  men  are  all  upon  a  firm  basis,  there 
having  been  but  a  single  failure  of  any  magnitude 
in  a  dozen  years,  and  there  is  always  money  coming 
in  from  some  one  of  these  various  channels.  Oro- 
ville is  the  terminus  of  the  California  Northern 
Railroad,  and,  therefore,  it  is  easy  of  access. 
Chico,  the  largest  town,  is  situattd  about  six  miles 
east  of  the  Sacramento  river,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  Cali- 
nia  and  Oregon  Railroad,  Surrounded  by  a  very 
rich  farming  section,  it  has  in  the  past  been  the 
banner  shipping  point  in  the  State,  having  in  a  sin- 
gle season  shipped  more  grain  than  any  other. 
The  lumber  business  is  of  considerable  importance, 
the  town  being  the  terminus  of  an  extensive  V 
flume,  which  carries  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  an- 
nually. The  largest  orchards  in  the  county  are  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico.  Of  manufact- 
ures, there  is  a  planing  mill,  sash  and  door  factory 
run  by  steam,  and  the  Chico  Flour  Mills,  run  by 


the  wate.rs  of  Chico  creek.  Biggs  station,  situated 
on  the  line  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad, 
is  a  thriving  and  prosperous  town.  Its  exports  are 
entirely  grain,  of  which  an  abundat.ce  is  produced 
upon  the  rich  adobe  lands  surrounding  it.  It  was 
founded  in  1H70  by  Marion  Biggs,  and  has  since 
grown  from  a  railroad  depot  to  a  town  of  1,500  in- 
habitants, supporting  two  churches  and  one  of  the 
fiuest  schools  in  the  county.  Gridley,  three  miles 
distant,  a  rival  of  Boggs,  with  about  900  inhabi- 
tants, was  founded  at  the  same  time,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  George  W.  Gridley.  Its  resour- 
ces are  the  same  as  Biggs  station,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Nelson,  Durham.  Caaa  and  Nord,  all  towns 
upon  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  all  adding  tbeii 
quota  annually  to  cargoes  that  load  in  San  Francis- 
co harbor  to  fe;  d  the  millions  of  other  lands. 

Bangor  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  portion  oi 
the  county,  and  here  it  is  that  one  might  say  he  was 
in  Eden.    The  large  orchards  hanging  with  their 
rich  and  luscious  fruits  ;  the  thousand  vineyards  ; 
the  large  vineries;  the  orange  and  lemon,  with 
their  golden  fruit — amid  the  rich  green  foliage  to 
greet  the  eye  on  New  Y'ear's  morning — all  combine 
to  make  this  the  most  beautiful  of  any  portion  of 
old  Butto.     But  we  must  remember  that  by  indus- 
try, economy,  and  careful  cultivation  these  results 
are  obtained,  and  the  same  can  be  done  with  1 1 1<  en- 
tire foothills  or  ther- 
mal belt,  from  north     rT^^^fj^rv^.^-  ^^ 
to  south,  through  the 
entire  county.  There 
are  other  towns  in  the 
foot-hills  and  mount- 
ains of  more  or  less 
note,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  Bidwell's 
Bar,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  once  the  county 
seat  and  one  of  the 
richest  placer  and  river 
mining  sections  in  the 
entire  State.  Growing 
here    is    the  oldest 
orange  tree  in  North- 
ern California,  it  hav- 
ing been  planted  early 
in  the  fifties,  and  now 
produces  something 
over    3,000  oranges 
annually.  Wyandotty 
produces    fruit  and 
grapes,     and  the 
country  around  is  de- 
voted to  small  farming 
and  stock-raising.  The 
same  may  be  said  of 
Enterprise,  Forbes- 
town,  Moore's  Station, 
Centreville  and  Maga- 
lia.  Then  we  have  the 
lumbering  villages  of 
Mooretown,  Powelton, 
Inskip,  Clipper  Mills, 
Flea  Valley,  Pentz  and 
Lomo— these  all  being 
supported  entirely  by 
the  lumber  industry. 
There  are   yet  many 
districts  in  this  county 
where  forests  of  fine 
sugar  and  yellow  pine 
remain  untouched,  ex- 
cept when  in  the  sum- 
mer    an  occasional 
shakemaker  fells  some 
of  the  finest  and  best 
trees,  takes  a  few  feet 
for  his  purposes  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  de- 
cay.  Butte  county  can 
boast  of  her  public 
schools,  which  are  now 
not  surpassed  and  seldom   equalled  anywhere. 
There  are  fine  and  imposiiig  school  buildings  at 
Oroville,  Chico,  Nelson  and  Biggs,  each  costing 
more  than  $12,000.    All  the  other  districts  have 
good,  comfortable  buildings,  costing  from  $1,000 
to  $8000. 

The  Public  Buildings, 

At  Oroville  are  among  the  best  in  the  state.  The 
Courthouse  is  an  eltgant  building,  the  Clerk's  Re- 
corder's and  Auditor's  office  being  fire  and  burglar 
proof.  The  jail  is  in  the  basement.  It  is  consid- 
ered as  secure  as  it  can  be  made,  and  it  is  seldom  a 
prisoner  escapes.  The  county  Hospital  is  situated 
a  mile  from  Oroville,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
on  an  eminence  where  it  is  always  healthful.  It  is 
ably  conducted,  being  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  roads  and  highways 
of  this  county  are  good,  and  all  belong  to  the 
county  ;  there  is  not  a  single  toli-road,  all  having 
been  bought  by  the  county.  It  is  the  proud  boast 
of  the  residents  of  Butte  county  that  they  have  the 
best  county  in  Northern  California,  and  in  proof  of 
their  claim  they  point  to  their  never  failing  crops; 
the  diversity  of  climate,  and  its  healthfulness ; 
their  superior  vineyards  and  orchards;  their  wheat, 
barley,  corn  and  vegetables  ;  their  blood  stock  : 
their  mines,  railroads  and  river  communications 
with  the  seaboard ;  their  schools,  churches  and 
thriving  towns  ;  unrivalled  scenery,  immense  for- 


ests of  that  best  of  timber,  the  sugar  pine  ;  their 
fertile  valley  end  lofty  mountains  ;  their  cattle  and 
sheep  upon  a  thousand  hills — all  combining  to  make 
it,  as  the  citizens  claim,  one  of  the  fairest  subdivis- 
ions of  this  great  Empire  of  the  Pacific,  of  which 
we  are  all  proud. 

HARVESTING  ICE. 


How    It   Is  Carried   On   In   Upper  Nevada 
County 

The  Republican  gives  a  lengthy  account  of  ice 
harvesting  by  the  Summit  Company  along  Prosser 
creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.    There  are 
about  70  employes.    The  marking  and  plowing  is 
done  between  midnight  and  daylight.  At  six  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  remainder  of  the  crew  go  on  duty  and 
work  from  three  to  six  hours  without  stopping: 
They  calculate  if  the  present  weather  holds  out, 
they  will  complete  the  harvest  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  company  have  a  storage  for  18,000  tons,  and 
besides  this,  several  thousand  tons  will  be  loaded 
(lireotly  on  to  the  cars  and  shipped  off  to  the  differ- 
ent points  east  and  west  and  stored  till  the  warm 
weather  comes.     When  the  ice  has  frozen  to  the 
requisite  thickness,  the  first  step  in  the  process  is 
marking  the  ice  oflf  into  squares  twenty-two  inches 
in  Itngtli.    This  is  carefully  done  by  drawing  the 
first  line  by  a  straight 
^^SB>  and  setting  the 
gauge  in  this,  which  it 
follows,  thus  keeping 
the   marker    at  the 
proper  distance.  With 
the  exception  of  the 
gauge,  the  marker  is 
similar  to  the  plow. 
The  gauge  is  readily 
thrown  from  side  to 
side  by  one  movement 
of  the  man  who  guid(  s 
the     marker.  The 
plows  are  about  four 
feet  long  and  made  of 
steel,   somewhat  re- 
sembling the  section 
of  an  immense  saw. 
Each  plow  has  seven 
teeth,  each  of  which 
cuts  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,  thus  cut- 
ting an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  each  time. 
It  takes  two  men  and  a 
horse  to  run  a  plow 
and  they  have  to  pass 
along  each  furrow  a 
number  of  times  to 
cut    the  ice  deep 
enough  lo  insure  its 
breaking  off  squarely. 
The  ice  now  being  put 
up  at  Prosser  creek  is 
of  a  uniform  thickness 
of  about  fourteen  in- 
ches, is  as  clear  and 
smooth  as  glass,  and 
is  con  sidered  the  best 
crop  that  has  ever  been 
harvested  at  that  nlace. 
The  first  thing  to  be 
done    is    to  open  a 
channel  four  or  five 
feet  wide  from  the  head 
of  the  tramway  back  into  the  pond,  through  which 
the  ice  is  floated  in  large  sections  to  the  head  of  the 
tramway.     Here  a  man  stands  with  a  large  chisel, 
and  as  the  casks  float  by  he  splits  them  into  blocks 
twenty-two  inches  square.    It  is  then  floated  on  to 
the  tramway  and  shoved  by  men  stationed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  entire  distance  to  the  place  of  stor- 
ing.    The  large  building  is  450  feet  in  length  by 
fifty  feet  wide  and  has  a  storage  capacity  of  about 
11,000  tons,  and  the  smallerone,  situated  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek  has  a  capacity  of  8,000  tons 
Both  these  buildings  are  built  on  the  bend  of  the 
creek  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  formation 
of  the  hills.    A  great  many  improvements  are  con- 
templated by  the  company  next  season.   The  large 
ice  house  is  to  be  extended  between  four  and  five 
hundred  feet,  which  will  give  the  company  an 
additional  storage  of  ten  thousand  tons.  Mr. 
McDonald  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  tine  hotel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  pond. 
It  will  be  fitted  up  in  fine  style,  and  will  be  kept 
open  during  the  summer  season  as  a  pleasure  re- 
i  sort.    The  uatural  advant.<ges  of  Prosser  creek  for 
harvesting  and  storing  ice  are  second  to  no  point 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.    During  the  win- 
ter season  the  thermometer  there  ranges  all  the 
way  from  zero   to    twenty-five   degrees  below. 
Twenty-two  degrees  below  zero  is  the  coldest  weather 
experienced  in  that  vicinity  this  season.— JN'ei  ndii 
Transcript. 


Pacific  Iron  Works. 

RiPiKi^,  mm  &  fO., 

1330.  133Q. 

I'i7  First  St.,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 
BUILDERS    OF  MINING 
MACHINERY. 

Plants  for  Gold  and  Silver  3Iills, 

Embraciny  tliu  Latest  bdiI  Most  Improved  Machinery 
ami  Proct-sses  fur  Bast-  ami  Free  Ores. 

Water  Jacket  Smelting  Furnaces, 

For  Silver,  Lead  and  Copper  Ores,  with  new  and  im- 
portant improvements,  superior  to  any  other  make. 

Hoisting  Works  and  Pumping  31a- 
cliinery, 

Of  late  and  improved  designs  of  any  capacity  and  adapt- 
ed to  all  requirements. 

Wheelock's  Automatic  Cut-off  Kn- 
giue, 

Beyond  question  the  most  economical  and  perfect  work- 
ing Engine  now  made. 

Walker^s  Compound  Steam  Pump, 

Will  work  with  ao  per  cent,  less  steam  than  any  other 
Pump  in  the  market. 

Howell's  Improved   White  Fur- 
nace, 

The  most  successful  Chloridiziug  Furnace  made. 

Pacific  Revolving  Dryer,  Richard's 
Patent  Blower,  Air  Compres- 
sors and  Drills,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  offer  our  customers  the  best  results  ot  30  years  ex- 
perience in  this  special  line  of  work,  and  are  prepared 
to  furnish  the  '  most  approved  character  of  Mining 
and  lieduction  Machinery,  superior  lu  design  and  con- 
struction to  that  of  any  other  make,  at  the  lowest  p  os- 
sible  prices. 

Estimateii  Given  on  Application.     Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

GEORGE  BULL  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

MAKING  A  SPECIALTY  OF 
Tlie  J.  I.  CASE  TURESHING  MACHINE 
CO.'S  t'elebrnted  Straw  and  Wood  Burn- 
ini;  Portable  and  .Stationary  Engines, 
Ajfitator  Separator!!,  Sweep  and  Tread 
Horae  Powers  and  Saw  ittilU, 

Made  Extra  Strong  for  jthe  Calif»fniaTrade. 


Rorlia. 


XO  REASON  FOR  GROWLING. 

The  business  outlook  of  Grass  Valley  and  vicin- 
ity is  very  good.  There  is  nothing  like  a  boom, 
and  there  has  been  no  hurrahing  in  the  way  of 
pushing  things  for  the  last  vear,  but  quiet  progress 
on  an  even  keel,  so  to  speak,  has  been  made.  Min- 
ing has  gone  steadily  forward  with  good  results  m 
the  main,  and  but  few  temporary  stoppages  have 
occurred  in  that  busiuess, — Gr-ass  VaUey  Tidings, 


The  a.  I.  CASE  PLOW  CO.'S  Perfect  Center 
Draff,  Non-Cloi;grinir,  Wooii  and  Steel 
Beam  Sulliy  and  Walltlnf;  Plows*  Culti- 
vators and  Harrows, 

Constructed  to  Work  Succi  ssfully  in  the  Various  Soils 
of  the  State. 


W»I.  HARRISON'S  Farm,  Freight  and 
Headi  r  Wagon. 

Of  the  Bi  st  Timber,  Workmanship  and  Finish. 


WE  ALSO  REPRESENT  ON  THIS  COAST 
The  FORSYTUE  SCALE  WORKS'  Railroad 
Track,    Coal,  Hay,   Slock,   Dornant's  De- 
pot Platform  and  Counter  Scales, 

More  Extensively  Used  by  Railroads  and  Canals  than 
Any  Other  Make  of  Scales. 


ALSO, 

»IcCOR>IICK'S   Self-Binders.   Reaper*  and 
9Io  wer  g, 

9o  Favorably  Known  to  California  Ranchers,  and  a 
Complete  Assortment  of 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

On  .AH  of  Wliich  We  Offer  Special  Inducements  to 
DEALERS  AND  RANCilEHS, 


These  Goods  Are  Warranted  to  GIVE  SATISFACTION, 
and  to  be  Equal,  in  EVERY  RESPECT,  to  any  Manufac- 
tured. 

For  Price  List  and  Cotalogiies,  address  or  call  at 
31  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

TflRllLII01l)l\«Jll.\l\(i.m. 


w 


E    WOULD    CALL    THE  ATTRINIION 

of  all  Railroad  and  Mining  Men  to  tlic 


OCCIDENTAL  FOUNDRY, 

OF 

STEICER  &  KERR, 

No.  137  First  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 

WE  ARE  MAKING  A  SPECIALTY  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURING 

Chilled  Gar  Wheels, 

For   Kailroails,   Tramways,  and 
Miuing  Car  Wlicels. 

These  Wheels  are  made  of  a  Superior  Quality  of  Car- 
wheel  Iron,  and  are  not  excelled  by  any  now  in  use. 

These  wheels  have  been  in  use  on  the  various 
STREET  RAILWAYS  OP  SAN  FR.ANCISCO. 

ALSO  ON  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO    AND   NORTH  PACIFIC, 
AND  THE 
SONOMA  VALLEY  RAILROAD, 
And  Have  Given  Entire  Satisfaction  in  Every  Instance. 


For  Prices,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Apply  to  the 
OCCIDENTAL  FOUNDRY, 
STEIGKR  *i  KKI{K, 

Projirit^tora. 
No.  137  First  Street*  San  Francisoo- 


January. 
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Capital, 
Assets,  - 


OF  C:  A  1^1  rt>It  TV  I A . 


$T50,000. 
$1,220,000. 


II  o  31 E  o  F"  F I  c:  r: : 
Southwest  Corner  of  California  and  Sansoine  Streets. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Assets  and  Premium  Income  Greatest  of  all  the  Com- 
panies Organized  West  of  New  York  State- 
As  the  FIRCVIAX'S  FUND  derives  its  income  from  all 
portions  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  aiitl  has  less  than  ONE- 
THIRD  AS  i>lUCH  AT  RISK,for  its  size, in  San  Francisco, 
as  the  average  of  the  other  ''HOME"  COMPANIES,  its 
city  patrons  are  amply  PROTECTED  in  case  of  a  LARGE 
CONFLAGRATION,  and  still  have  the  advantage  of  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  head  office  in  event  of  loss,  there- 
by avoiding  FORMALITY  and  DELAY. 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  W.  J.  DQTrON,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President.    E.  W.  CABPENTER,  Asst  Secretary. 


FIRE    AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON   &  MANN, 

Nos.  322  and  324  California  Street,  and  302  and  304 
Sansome  Street, 

AGE  NTS  FOR  THE 
Dwelling  House  Underv^riters  New  York, 

Girard  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company  Philadelphia, 

*  1, 101,838. 

La  Confiance  Insurance  Company  Paris,  France, 

$6,079,505. 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association  New  Orleans, 

$57;V-21G. 

People's  Insurance  Company   Newark,  N.  J., 

.'$.>(>!,  155. 

St.  Paul  F.  Si.  M.  Insurance  Company  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

!S8.>7,08I. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Association  (Limited)  .  London,  Eng., 

-157,110. 

Teutonia  Insurance  Company  New  Orleans, 

!jS;J75,i91. 

Watertown  Insurance  Company  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

!i!49()8,  i:j8. 

M~A  R  I  N  E  . 

Tlie  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Ins.  Co...  London, 

»0,478,:{0-l. 

La  Fonciere  Marine  Insurance  C'onipany  Paris, 

•  *2,5j5i»,OlH). 

Capital  Represented  $26,851,982. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


THE  CBNTRAI4  AND  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROADS. 


Their  Extensions  and  Rrnnrlies— Openinf; 
Xew  Routes— A  IVew  RHilrond  C'oinpiiny  — 
Tile  Centriil  Piicilir  of  Wyoniln;;  — lis  Or- 
K""i7.iitlon— Tile  Kxlensiiiii  of  the  CentrnI 
Piieilie,  as  u  Tlirou^li  Route,  Kore- 
slindoweil— .V  Deiuiind  for  Better  Tritiis- 
portntion  Fnellities— Tlie  Southern  Pitcilie 
unil  Arizona— Reduction  of  Freights,  Etc. 


Two  great  thoroughfares,  thousands  of  miles 
in  extent,  have  been  opened  through  portions 
of  our  country's  ahuost  limitless  territory, 
within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time, 
that  have  caused  distant  and  issolated  sections 
to  become  settled  with  thrifty  and  enterprising 
people.  Vast  regions  of  country  which,  but  a 
few  short  years  ago,  were  uninhabited  or  only 
sparsely  settled,  have  now  thriving  cities  and 
towns.  These  centers  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion have  grown  to  their  present  importance 
through  the  direct  influence  of  the  two  com- 
panies named  above. 

We  are  sure  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  especially  of  California,  are  not  in- 
different to  the  benefits  they  have  derived 
from  Ihe  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  gentle- 
men composing  these  companies.  The 
millions  that  they  have  already  expended  in 
this  and  adjacent  States  and  territories,  have 
promoted  all  the  interests,  both  great  and 
small,  of  these  communities.  They  now  have 
means  of  transportation  for  their  products. 

As  an  illustration,  we  saw  it  stated,  reccutlj', 
that  one  of  the  initiatory  steps  to  the  opening 
of  the  resources  of  Wyoming  Territory  was 


The  Pioneer's  Cabin—"  Room   for  Twelve 
Inside. " 


the  filing  of  articles  incorporating  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Wyoming,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $13,500,000,  the  trustees  and 
incorporators  being  Charles  Crocker,  C.  F. 
Crocker  and  W.  V.  Huntington.  The  writer 
intimates  that,  as  these  gentlemen  are  the 
principal  owners  of  the  Central  Pacific,  that 
the  new  road  is  intended,  ultimately,  to  be  an 
outlet  for  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to 
the  Missouri  Biver.  As  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Companies  have  not  been  able  to 
harmonize  their  interests,  it  is  believed  that 
the  latter  company  intends,  as  a  matter  of 
self-protection,  to  push  its  road,  not  only 
through  Wyoming,  but  continue  it  to  some 
eastern  point  of  connection  as  a  thiough  over- 
land route.  Besides  the  valuable  lauds,  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  road  is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  expense 
of  that  of  its  rival  line — the  Union  Pacific. 

During  the  past  year,  the  company's  en- 
gineers and  surveyors  have  been  quietly  doing 
a  vast  deal  of  work,  in  laying  out  a  route 
through  Wyoming  Territory.  It  is  apparent, 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  resource.i  of 
Wyoming,  that  this  new  railroad  will  open  up 
the  most  valubale  portion  of  this  Territory  for 
settlement. 

The  Southern  Pacific  llailroad  has  accom- 
plished a  vast  deal  in  cheapening  travel  trans- 
portation, and  making  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  accessible  by  quick  aad  comfortable 
facilities.  It  has  made  these  vast  regions 
known  to  the  outside  world.  The  press  of  the 
country,  in  speaking  of  the  wealth  and  bril- 
liant prospects  of  this  section,  always  gives 


the  railroad  a  large  share  of  credit  for  its 
agency  in  developing  its  resources.  '  St 
Louis  Raihcai/  Regisler,  in  a  recent  issu  1ms  » 
long  editorial  descriptive  of  the  rout,  nud 
country  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  from  which 
we  take  the  following: 

Around  I.os  Angeles  the  country  is  beautiful  and  f.  r- 
tile,  enriched  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians  under  thr 
rule  of  the  Spanish  priests  more  than  a  century  a^o, 
and  whose  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  a  long,  low.  adobe 
structure,  with  a  chime  of  ancient  bells,  still  in  tune, 
the  traveler  pass  IS  swiftly  in  his  palace  car.  licyond 
Los  Angeles  the  Mojave  desert  is  passed,  whose  surface 
is  200  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soon  the  Son 
.Joaquin  valley  is  reached,  and  then  the  soil  changes  to 
n  rich,  sandy  loam,  wonderfully  fertile  and  capable  of 
producing  vast  crops.  The  villages  along  Ihe  road  are 
precisely  liki'  those  seen  in  Illinois,  and  an  unmistak- 
able air  of  prosperity  is  felt.  The  Southern  Pacific  is 
doing  an  immense  freight  business,  though  the  passen- 
ger business  south  of  Los  Angelesis  light.  The  frieght 
is  of  two  classes  chiefly:  first,  the  material  used  by  the 
railroad  company  in  its  extensions  and  brunches,  and 
next,  suiiplies  for  the  mining  camps  and  towns  of  Ari- 
zona. As  it  stands  at  present,  and  without  furtlier  ex- 
tensions, the  line  must  bean  exce-dingly  profitable  one. 
although  it  passes  so  much  desert  land.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  earnings  are  large  and  steadily  incr.  as- 
ing,  for  aside  from  the  fertile  San  .Joaquin  valley  and 
Los  Angeles  region,  it  n  ceives  all  the  trafilc  of  the  Ari- 
zona country.  When  the  Texas  and  Pacillc  connection 
is  made,  travel  over  this  route  will  be  still  heavier, and 
with  the  completion  of  the  New  Orleans  line  traffic  of 
all  kinds  will  increase  yet  more. 

We  will  add  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now 
finished  148  miles  beyond  El  Paso,  the  present 
terminus  being  called  Gomez.  Building  is 
going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  track  being  laid  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  per  day. 

Some  time  ago  the  Los  Augeles  Herald  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  A.  N.  Towue,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railways,  to  the  Messrs.  J.  de  Batth 
Shorb  and  J.  M.  Griffith,  of  that  city,  the  com- 
mittee empowered  to  interview  the  railway 
authorities,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
concessions  could  be  had  on  the  shipment  of 
Los  Angeles  fruits  to  this  and  eastern  cities  by 
rail.  According  to  the  Heraid,  Mr.  Towne  met 
that  community,  through  its  agents,  in  a  spirit 
of  great  frankness  and  good  will.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  Mr.  Towne's  letter,  will 
f,'ive  some  idea  of  the  concessions  the  rail- 
road company  have  decided  to  make: 

In  consideration  of  your  representations,  and  from  a 
desire  to  encourage  the  culture  of  oranges,  and  to  en- 
able growers  in  this  State  to  successfully  compete,  in 
the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  river  markets,  with  the 
productions  of  Florida,  Louisianaand  Sicily,  it  hat  been 
decided  to  mejt  your  expressed  wishes.  I  have,  there- 
fore, great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that,  commcnc- 
i  ig  with  the  1st  of  January,  the  rate  on  oranges  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  in  car-load  lots,  will  be 
*in  per  ton.  From  Los  Angeles  to  Kansas  City  $:«)«  per 
car-load  of  ten  tons;  to  St.  Louis,  $335,  and  to  Chicago 
.f:i.">0. 

The  llfrald  adds  that— 

The  people  of  Los  AugeUs  thus  find  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  very  gratifying  development.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  they  knocked  and  the  door  of  the 
representative  Southern  California  corporation  was 
opened  wide  to  them;  they  asked,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived just  what  they  asked  tor.  It  would  require  a 
peculiarly  constituted  individual  to  require  more  than 
this.  The  fact  is,  as  tlic  Herald  has  repeatedly  said, 
the  interests  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  those 
of  tlie  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  are  simply  identi- 
cal and  inseparable,  and  both  onr  people  and  the  rail- 
way corporation  now  recogui/.o  that  fact.  We  regard 
the  new  era  as  a  most  auspicious  one,  and  we  think  that 
we  arc  but  in  the  initial  of  its  benefits,  both  to  South- 
ern California  and  to  its  ri  im  Hcutalivc  railway. 

TOBAC  CO  FOR  THE  SCAI.E. 

A  correspondent  of  a  city  contemporary  says 
Elwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  has  successfully 
cleaned  3500  bearing  olive  trees  by  wasliiug  them 
with  a  decoction  of  tobacco  used  at  a  temperature 
of  130  degs.  He  grows  tobacco  lor  this  purpose, 
and  states  that  it  costs  only  from  one  and  a-lialf  to 
two  cents  per  pound  to  raise  it,  including  the  total 
cost  for  labor,  use  of  ground,  etc.  Twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco  will  wash  one  hundred  trees,  and  can  bo 
applied  at  any  time,  as  it  will  not  injure  foliage  or 
blossom.  He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  growers 
of  olives,  and  manufacturers  of  olive  oil  of  a  high 
standard  in  California,  and  has  found  that  as  long 
as  there  is  any  scale  on  the  trees  a  choice  article  of 
oil  cannot  bo  produced,  but  that  now  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cleaning  liis  trees  with  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  is  this  year  raising  two  acres  of  this  plant. 
This  might  seem  like  making  a  generous  provision 
for  this  purpose  but,  taking  into  consideration  that 
in  addition  to  the  3.500  olive  trees  ho  has  also  in 
bearing  4Q00  English  walnut  and  13,500  almond 
trees,  it  will  be  Hton  that  two  acres  of  tobacco,  i  f 
grown  at  a  small  expense,  will  afford  an  elfcctive 
remedy  lor  so  large  an  orchard.  It  will  be  an  eco- 
nomical and  cheap  war  upon  the.existiug enemies  to 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  Btate. 


L,A  tj..A\UK  l,AUMJKY. 

This  laundry  is  notod  for  turning  out  washing  that 
cannot  be  excelled  in  this  city.  Their  charges  are  very 
reasonable,  and  they  arc  prompt  iu  the  delivery  of 
work. 
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READ   AND  CIRCULATE. 

When  you  have  read  this  paper  preserve  It 
an<l  Iriirt  II  to  your  neljrhhorg.  or  send  It  to 
■  »tne  frielMl  Inihe  Kaiiterii,  Wenlern  or  Soulh- 
vi'ii  siuirn.  tiinadii.  Kinfland  and  Conti- 
nental Kurope.  M  ho  will  value  Ihe  Inforina- 
Cioii  It  t'oiiliiln<4,  mid  inltrht  be  likely  locome 
or  send  iiilelllifeul.  industtlous  farmers  to 
■ettle  in  Calirornla. 


Thin  Eilltion  (our  Annnal),  will  be  sold  at 
a.",  ri-iils  per  «  opy,  by  llie  liunilred. 


FOREIGN    IMMIGRATION    AN  ELEMENT 
OF  STRENGTH  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  question  of  imiuigration  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  importrtut  of  any  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  California.  Our  State 
is  Urge  enough  to  support  in  comfort  at  least 
ten  tiiue.s  the  population  it  now  does,  and  even 
then  there  w^uld  be  less  crowding  than  there  is 
nowiu  ihe  most  densely  populated  and  prosper- 
ous countries  of  Europe.  But  though  there  is 
room  enough  for  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
than  we  now  have  there  is  a  grave  apprehen- 
sion held  by  many  that  a  large  influx  of  the 
the  laboring  population  of  Europe  would  be 
worse  for  those  who  are  already  here.  In  our 
self-couiplaci-ucy  we  are  prone  to  contrast 
ourselves  with  the  peasant  class  of  Europe 
aud  ask  if  we  wish  to  have  the  country  over- 
run with  hordes  of  ignorant,  coarse  a'.d  ill-fed 
refugees  from  countries  where  life  has  been  a 
struggle  to  keep  from  stirvatiou? 

To  this  we  say,  unhesitatiugly,  we  do. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  man  in  California,  or 
in  the  whole  Union,  who,  if  be  could»  trace 
bis  genealogy  back  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years,  would  not  ttud  ancestors  who  dwelt 
in  the  meanest  hovels,  had  little  clothing  but 
the  skins  of  beasts,  and  never  knew  a  better 
bed  lhau  was  ottered  by  a  bundle  of  straw  or 
brancht  s  of  trees.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Britons  up  to  the  time  their  island  was 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  and,  except  for  in- 
vasion aud  mixing  with  other  people,  the} 
might  have  remained,  liks  the  Patagonians, 
Araucauians  aud  Tartars,  about  the  same  to 
the  present  day.  But  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
who  were,  if  possible,  even  less  civilized  than 
the  Britons,  crowded  in  upon  them,  then  the 
Danes  and  S.ixons,  then  the  Celts  and  Goths, 
aud  lastly  the  Norman  French,  and  from  all 
these  distinct  nations,  or  races,  have  grown  up 
the  great  and  glorious  people  who  make  the 
Euglish  natiou,  from  which  we  are  proud  of 
being  descendants. 

So  it  was  with  France.  The  history  of 
France  only  begins  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Francs,  the  R  jiuans  and  the  Belgians,  all  of 
whom,  mixing  in  with  the  Gauls,  produced  a 
hardy  ami  powerful  race  that,  under  Napoleon, 
threatened  at  one  time  tn  conquer  all  Europe. 

S[>ain,  too,  owed  all  her  fame  and  greatness 
to  invasion  and  immigration.  Left  to  them- 
selves, it  seems  that  no  nation  has  ever  con- 
tinuously prospered  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  When  Rome  ceased  to  receive  new 
blood  aud  vi.;or  from  neighboring  nations  that 
were  incorporated  as  citizens,  she  lapsed  into 
luxury  aud  indolence,  and  fell  a  prey  to 
northern  invaders.  She  had  overrun  Spain, 
and  the  Celts  aud  Iberians  felt  the  benefits  of 
the  R  >in  in  enterprise  and  energy.  But  when 
they  had,  as  it  were,  become  one  people,  all 
progress  ceased,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Goths 
forced  their  way  among  them,  aud  finally  con- 
qiiered  the  ouutry,  forcing,  as  it  were,  a 
mixture  of  races,  that  Spain  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
B  U  a^iiu.  when  they  Had  become  one  people, 
they  beijaine  enervated  and  weak,  and  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Arab-M  >ors,  who  came  in  and 
subdued  the  country,  infusing  the  blood  of 
the  despised  Moors  and  Berbers  into  that  of 
the  more  effeminate  Spaniards,  and  rendering 
Spain,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  prosperous  of 
any  country  in  Europe  ;  the  most  advanced  in 
science,  in  art,  in  mathematics,  in  astronomy 
aud  iu  mechanics  of  the  whole  world.  Lat- 
terly, and  foi  a  long  time,  Spain  has  received 


no  immigration,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
she  has  degenerated  to  a  weak,  and  eflfete 
third  or  fourth-rate  power,  with  a  people  eii- 
veloped  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  over 
whom  the  fat  and  lazy  priests  hold  almost  ab- 
solute sway. 

All  these  instances  go  to  show  that  nations 
in  their  cycles,  like  people  in  their  generations, 
deteriorate  and  rini  out,  unless  tuey  mix  in 
with  those  of  other  countries  and  uationalilies. 
The  New  Eoglander  may  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  a  large  part  of  California  to  be 
thickly  populated  with  Yankees,  and  the  Vir- 
ginian may  imagine  that  to  have  an  influx  of 
F.  F.  V.'s,  that  should  exclusively  possess 
another  large  section,  would  ensure  them  a 
paradise.  The  Pike  County  settler  might 
think  that  if  he  and  his  kind  could  have  held 
entirely  to  themselves  another  division  of  the 
State,  aud  kept  out  the  more  cultivated  immi- 
grants from  farther  east,  with  their  school 
books,  their  "  6i/e(i  s/tiris,"  their  tooth-brushes 
aud  their  pianos,  this  would  have  been  the 
veritable  land  of  milk  and  honey,  euchre  and 
corn  cakes.  But  all  such  would  be  greatly 
mistaken.  It  is  the  attrition  of  people  of 
difi'ereut  habits,  races  and  customs,  that  brings 
out  their  better  qualities,  obliterates  the  pecu- 
liarities and  contracted  ideas  of  each,  and 
evolves  a  broader,  nobler  race  of  men. 

Therefore,  we  say,  let  the  immigrants  come 
from  whatever  country  they  will,  provided 
they  will  mix  in  and  become  a  part  of  us. 
The  Chioese  we  do  not  want,  and  what  is 
more,  will  not  have  them.  They  have  never 
mixed  with  other  people,  and,  consequently, 
have  always  remained  stationary.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  imitate  the  Chinese  in  this  respect, 
aiit.  refuse  that  infusion  of  new  blood  which 
has,  heretofore,  proved  the  very  life  blood  of 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  schemes  now  in  contemplation  for 
bringing  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from 
Europe,  at  cheap  rates,  shall  be  carried 
into  effect,  we  auticipate  '  great  advantage 
therefrom.  The  immigrants  may  be  coarse 
and  rude,  but  the  fact  that  they  leave 
their  own  country,  where  the  extremest  pov- 
erty has  always  been  their  lot,  proves  that 
they  have  intelligence  enough  to  try  to  better 
their  couditiou.  They  are  sure  to  have  habits 
of  economy  and  industry,  and  will  come  with 
the  idea  that  a  patch  of  laud  of  a  dozen  acres 
will  yield  them,  as  Ihey  will  cultivate  it,  a 
better  living  than  they  have  ever  known  be- 
fore, or  that  was  possible  to  any  of  their  class 
in  their  o*u  country.  So  let  them  come,  by 
thousands  aud  tens  of  thousands.  Let  every 
valley  aud  hillside  be  dotted  with  the  cottages 
of  small  farmers,  and  then,  in  every  respect, 
Californii  will  be  literally  the  garden  of  the 
world. 


CALIFORNIA  DESCRIBED  BY  ONE  WHO 
KNOWS  IT. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Resources 
OF  California,  we  published  in  exlenso  the 
address  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Tkvis,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Convention,  which  was  read  to 
that  body  at  their  annual  reunion,  held  at 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  10th  of  August. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  most  able 
document  has  received  far  greater  attention 
aud  study  from  the  observant  critics  of  Cali- 
fornia aud  her  progres-,  in  the  East  aud  in  Eu- 
rope, than  has  been  given  to  any  paper  on  Cal- 
ifoinia.  The  essay  in  question — for  such  it 
really  is — contains  the  best,  most  practical, 
aud  enlightened  account  of  California  that  has 
yet  been  given  to  the  public,  and  in  a  form  so 
clear,  condensed  and  logical,  that  it  has  at- 
tracted greater  attention  than  more  diffuse 
and  labored  descriptions.  It  is  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  all  our  citizens,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  that  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  who 
are  now  receiving  their  training  for  the  con- 
duct of  aff lirs  in  the  interests  of  our  multi- 
farious resources.  A  just  aud  clear  compre- 
heu-iion  of  their  past  aud  present  bearings, 
would  be  to  them  iu  it-elf  "  a  liberal  educa- 
tion," to  use  the  phrase  of  an  Euglish  philoso- 
pher, applied  also  to  the  acquisttioa  aud  use 
of  knowledge. 

The  preliminary  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
finaucial  couditiou  of  California,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  address  called  for,  is  brief  and 
terse.  The  n  iture  of  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial system  established  here,  our  retention  of  a 
gold  standard  throughout  the  war,  aud  the  in- 
fliiti  >n  th  it  followed  it,  the  temp  jrary  depres- 
sion that  foUowod  such  a  course,  together  with 
the  feeling  of  security  and  stability  which  it 


eventually  established,  are  interesting  features 
in  Ihe  History  of  our  political  economy,  aud 
inculcate  lessens  of  great  value.  As  indicating 
the  busiuess  spirit  of  a  community,  generally 
believed  at  that  time  to  be,  and  to  some  extent 
retaining  the  reputation  of '  being,  wild  and 
reckless,  it  affjrds  very  significant  comment. 
Califoruia  has  seen  periods  of  panic  and  de- 
pression, of  a  kind  that  probably  few  commu- 
nities ever  had  to  contend  with,  but  its  steady 
and  undeviating  progress  is  no  doubt  due 
principally  to  faith  in  its  financial  stability, 
aud  the  consequent  uninterrupted  develop- 
ment of  its  great  resources,  which  were  thus 
rendered  possible. 

The  effects  of  railroad  construction,  and  of 
our  direct  communication  With  the  East  by  rail, 
in  connection  with  the  altered  conditions  ot 
trade  which  naturally  followed,  are  sketched  iu 
the  address  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances that  few  possess.  The  accommodation 
of  commercial  wants  to  new  channels  and  new 
conditions,  has  been  gradually  keeping  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  time.  How  this 
process  was  rendered  less  onerous  and  trying 
to  Califoruia  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  by  the  great  productions  of  the  Com- 
stock  mines,  is  a  fact  to  which  due  prominence 
is  given,  aud  which  should  be  candidly  ac 
kuowledged. 

The  position  of  our  great  mining  interests  is 
described  with  an  impartiality  aud  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  which  would  naturally 
be  looked  for  from  such  an  authority.  The 
nature  of  speculation  iu  the  working  of  mines 
is  akin  to  that  which  charajterizes  all  business 
enterprises,  and,  when  prudently  conducted, 
should  yield  as  good  profits  as  those  derived 
from  any  other  form  of  production.  But  when 
it  passes  its  proper  limit,  aud  becomes  the  pre- 
text for  reckless  gambling,  it  is  an  unmixed 
evil  to  any  community.  From  this  latter 
cause  California  has  suffered  greatly,  but,  no 
doubt,  to  a  less  extent  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, considering  the  position  maintaiued  by 
our  leading  men  through  all  the  fluctuations  of 
the  stock  market.  The  mines  of  California 
will,  doubtless,  be  a  vast  source  of  wealth  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  when  worked  in  a 
fair  aud  legitimate  manner  will  reward  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation,  properly 
directed  to  their  development  and  working. 
The  product  of  tlie  precious  metals  ou  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  still  very  great;  new  niiuiiig 
districts  are  being  explored,  aud,  owing  to  the 
great  improvements  of  late  years  in  mining 
machinery,  and  the  methods  of  working  low- 
grade  ores,  the  profits  of  mining  will  result  iu 
large  aecummulations  of  wealth,  without  the 
discovery  of  fabulous  bonanzas,  similar  to 
those  of  the  past,  although  the  fiudiugof  such 
ore  bodies  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bability. 

In  her  agricultural  resources,  however,  Cali- 
foruia has  the  surest  guarantee  of  her  future 
greatness  and  wealth;  aud  the  product  of  her 
vineyards  aud  orchards,  which  are  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world,  will  compete 
with  her  grain  fields  in  securing  for  her  the 
richest  rewards  of  labor. 

Our  wines  and  fruits,  says  Mr.  Tevis,  are 
now  meeting  with  the  greatest  favor,  not  only 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  new  world,  but  in 
some  of  the  most  conservative  portions  of  the 
old;  aud,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  wheat  crop 
of  California  for  the  year  1880  was  worth 
more  than  half  the  bullion  product  of  the 
United  States,  its  pretentious  as  an  agricul- 
tural producer  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

The  industrial  interests  of  San  Francisco 
are  exhibitiug  a  growth  which  has  already  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  great  manufacturing  city, 
and  this  development  is  iu  its  infancy.  The 
vast  extent  of  the  flourishing  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  increasing  development  of 
the  euormous  resources  of  Mexico,  the  growing 
demands  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Pecific,  insure  San  Francisco  a  great  fu- 
ture as  a  center  for  manufactures. 

The  development  of  the  State's  resources  by 
the  great  Railroad  enterprises  now  in  course  of 
construction,  iu  addition  to  those  projected, 
are  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  special 
notice;  but  these  and  other  topics  are  noted  iu 
the  address  which  forms  the  subjeet  of  our 
article,  aud  which  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  wish  to  form  a  clear  uuderstauding  of  the 
position  aud  prospects  of  Calif(n-nia. 
I     The  able  address  of  Mr.  Tevis  was  timely 
and  almost  prophetic.    It  changed  the  whole 
1  current  of  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad, 
.  aud  the  State  is  now  on  a  prosperous  course, 
j  aud  to  no  one  is  she  so  much  indebted  as  to 
1  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  the  author  of  the  able  ad- 
I  dress  above  alluded  to. 


E.  J.  BALDWIN'S 

BRANDIESAND  WINES. 


4  TTENTIO\  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  JUST- 
LY  CELEBRATED  PRODUCTS  OF  T!:E 
FAMOUS 

Santa  Anita  Vineyard, 

San  Gabriel  Valley,  California. 
PURE  OLD  PORT  WINE, 

vintages  of  1876,  1876  and  1877, 

Will  be  found  very  ricli  and  choice. 
Warranted  pure  and  of  full  body. 


PURE    OLD  ANGELICA, 

vintages  of  1875  and  1876. 
This  is  a  Wine  of  Superior  Qual- 
ity, and  such  as  has  never  been 
on  the  iii'irket  in  any  country. 
This  article  SHOULD  NOT  be 
Classed  %vith  the  so-called  Angel- 
ica Wines  of  this  Coast,  but  is  of 
a  rich,  rare  flavor  and  full  bod- 
ied, and  i\0  COUDIAL  can  com- 
pare with  it. 


PURE   GRAPE  BRANDY, 

Manafaotare  of  1875  and  1876, 
Cannot  be  excelled,  having  been 
but  a  few  months  before  the 
Public,  it  is  meeting  with  un- 
paralelled  favor,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  brands. 


Special  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  AT  THE   LAST  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  FAIR,  AND  ALSO  AT  THE  SAN 
MATEO  AND  SANTA  CLARA 
DISTRICT  FAIR. 


ALL   Ol^  TIIK 

"BALDWIN"  BRANDIES 

.\re  Manufactured  from  the  best 
selected  grapes,  grown  upon  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  fine  bran- 
dies, and  is  always  retained  in 
private  stitck  until  over  five 
years  of  age,  aiiil  none  offered 
for  sale  at  a  less  age.  Guaranteed 
free  from  foreign  spirits  or  adul- 
terations of  any  kind,  and  the 
identity  of  the  brand  always  pre- 
served, which  is  a  guarantee  for 
fine  quality,  flavor  and  purity. 


Skilled  Experts,  Ja<l(;eii  of  brantlieg,  of  all 
nations.  Doctors  and  St  ientlgln,  ut  oncti  pro- 
nounce E.  J.  BALDWIN'.S 

PURE  CRAPE  BRANDY 

The  PUREST  and   REST  in   lite  WORLD. 


One  of  Many  Testimonials: 

San  Fhancisco.  May  23,  1881. 
E.  J.  Baldwin,  Esq.— Dear  sir  :  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  assuring  yuu  that  yuur  Santa  Anita  Pure  Grape 
Brandy,  in  my  opinion,  as  in  that  of  many  of  my 
friends  is  not  excelled  in  Boquet  flavor  and 
purity,  by  any  brandy  produced  in  France 
and,  I  doubt,  from  the  careful  attention  paid 
to  the  selection  of  the  grapes,  and  the  method  employed 
In  removing  the  fusil  oil,  if  its  equal,  of  the  same  vin- 
tage, can  be  found  anywhere.  I  took  great  pleasure  in 
distributing  the  package  you  sent  me  to  many  friends, 
and  all  seemed  as  delighted  as  surprised  that  our  State 
could  boast  of  such  a  line  production. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 
(Signed.)  A.  J.  BOWIE,  M.  D. 


For  Hot  or  Cold  Punclit-s  tli«  "B  VLDWIN  '< 
BR  A  ND  V  cannot  bti  <'ciunll.-d  ;  for  medicinal 
purposes  it  is  far  alieud  of  any  other;  as  a 
stiinul  tnt,  it  isat  once  agreeable  and  Iteallh- 
ful,  and  no  headaches  or  bad  effects  ^vhal- 
ever  are  caused  by  its  use. 

•   

Eor  sale  by  all  leading  Druggists,  Liquor  Merchants, 
and  first-class  Grocers,  and  In  quantities  at 
LEBENBAUM,  GOLDBERG  &.  BOWEN'S, 
428,  43<>  and  432  Pine  Street. 

For  Eastern  and  Fort  igu  Alark'-ts,  by 

E.  J.  BALDWIN, 

The  Baldwin  Hotel, 
SAN  FRAi\ClsCO. 


January. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


CO  .  ' 

Pacific  Eifle  and  1  stol  Powden 


RO U.\D  GRAIiV, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Irpn  and  Wooden 

Keg's, 

SHOT, 

CAPS,  , 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  ^30  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fiill,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Jan.  1, 1881,  $353,530.33 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized, $729,284.69. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  L.ATON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 

ROEDERER  CniMPlCNB. 


T 


HE    TR\DE     AND    THE    PITBLIC  ARE 
nfurined  that  Ave  receive  tike  genuine 


LOUIS  R03DERER 


Carte  Blanche  Champagne 


Direct  from  Mb.  LOUIS  ROEDEREK.  Reims,  over  his 
own  Higaature  and  CoiiHular  Invoice.  Each  cane  is 
marlted  upon  the  side, 

"Macondray  &  Co.,  San  Francisco," 

And  Each  Bottle;  Bears  the  Label, 

^'Macondray  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents  for 
the  Pacific  Coast." 


UlylCONDRAY  &  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


WELLS,  FARGO  iSi  COMPANY. 

Ita  Oi'iffin  anil  Projj  ess— The  Opernllnna  of 
the  Kxpress  t'o.npiiny  niid  Kiiiikiii;;  House 
—How  it  Has  liiflueiired  Developnieiil  on 
the  ParlHc  Coast  — Mhy  This  .Votn ble  ('«in> 
pnny  Is  su  Peniliarly  a  t'ulir.iriiiu  Insli- 
tullon-Tlie  Kniiiiiiis  Pony  Express— A  lirlef 
Blogfraphy  of  Lloyd  Tevis. 

We  have  no  npology  to  offer  our  reailrrs  for 
devoting  so  large  a  share  of  our  space  iu  giv- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
well-knowu  company,  and  the  biography  of  its 
President,  who  is  one  of  California's  foremost 
representative  business  men;  for  if  is  equiva- 
lent to  giving  a  brief  history  of  our  State's  in- 
dustrial, financial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. It  contains  rending  matter  interesting 
to  every  Califoruian,  but  especially  so  to  per- 
sons who  are  looking  to  this  State  as  a  place 
of  final  abode. 

The  founding  of  this  company  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  Ciiliforui  i  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  So  promising  a  field  for  this  character 
of  enterprise  did  not  remain  long  unoccupied. 
Eiirly  as  the  spring  of  1850,  Adams  &  Co.,  had 
established  agencies  throughout  the  mining 
camps  of  California,  with  its  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  by  which  freight  and  treasure 
found  a  ready  mode  of  conveyance.  The  new 
company  was  originated  by  Mr.  Henry  Wells, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fargo,  Mr.  D.  N.  Barney,  and 
others,  and  was  organized  in  1852,  under  the 
general  incorporation  laws  of  New  York,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  given  the  name  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  under  which  it 
has  achieved  its  success,  and  continues  to  be 
known,  though  the  terms  L-f  the  original  com- 
pact, have,  in  the  meanwhile,  undergone  vari- 
ous changes.  Although  set  on  foot  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  abjective  point  of  its 
operations  was  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it 
soon  engiged  in  a  spirited  contest  for  popular 
favor  with  the  then  existing  expresses.  Its 
operations,  almost  from  the  day  of  its  organi- 
zation, have  extended  over  that  vast  extent 
of  our  overland  territory,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Missouri  River.  Its  communica- 
tion with  New  York  was,  for  many  years,  by 
sea.  In  connection  with  the  ordinary  express 
business,  a  system  of  letter  carrying  and  dis- 
tributions, outside  of  the  mails,  was  estab- 
lished. A  banking  system  was  also  established 
in  connection  with  the  Company,  and  still  con- 
tinues. 

Since  the  failure  of  Adams  &  Company,  in 
1855,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  been  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  entire  field.  In  1855,  Mr. 
Louis  McLane  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
company,  and  brought  to  his  aid  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement. 
This  gentleman  substituted  the  Givernment 
stamped  envelopes,  aflSxiug  an  official  imprint 
of  the  company,  and  disposing  of  them  at  ten 
cents  each  for  the  ordinary  three  cent  envelope. 
The  good  effect  of  the  new  system  was  felt  im- 
mediately. To  execute  this  branch  of  service 
with  promptness,  the  use  of  "  pony-riders  " 
an  I  runners  on  snow  shoes  was  frequently  re- 
sorted to.  The  letter  business  still  continues  to 
be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Overland  Mail  Company  was  inaugur- 
ated in  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
Uoited  States  mail  from  St  Louis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  Mr.  John  Butterfield  as  President, 
associated  with  whom  were  Messrs.  Wni.  G. 
Fargo,  Wm.  B.  Dinsniore,  the  Barneys,  B.  P. 
Cheney,  and  others.  It  was,  in  fact,  iu  the 
hands  of  the  originators  and  owners  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  and  was  designed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  express  as  well  as  the  mail. 
The  line  of  the  Overland  Mail  Company  was 
located,  geographically,  on  what  has  been  va- 
riously designated  the  "  Southern  Route,"  and 
the  "  Butterfield  R  jute,"  the  initial  point  be- 
ing St.  Louis,  M').,  thence  through  Southwest- 
ern Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Southern  California  to  Siin  Francisco.  This 
route  waa  followed  for  several  years,  but  was 
abandoned  in  18G1  in  favor  of  the  Central 
Route. 

The  famous  Pony  ^Express  started  from  each 
end  (St.  Joseph,  Mo  ,  on  the  east,  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  on  the  west)  in  18G0,  and  made 
regular  trips  iu  ten  days,  carrying  letters  only. 
The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  enter- 
prise, demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  Cen- 
tral ll)ute,  and  accordingly  the  Overland  Mail 
was  transferred  to  it  iu  the  sumtner  of  18G1. 
The  Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's 
Peak  Express  Co.,  and  the  Pony  Express  were, 


later  in  1861,  absorbed  by  the  Overland  Stage  ' 
Line,  Ben.  HoUaday,  proprietor;  but  the  west-  | 
ern  half  remained  iu  the  hands  of  the  original  - 
projectors  ot  the  Overland  Mail  Company.    Iu  ' 
18G6,  Mr.  Holladay  obtained  from  the  Colorado 
Legislature,  a  charter  for  the  Holladay  Over- 
land Mill  and  Express  Company,  and  the  same 
year  there  was  a  grand  consolidation  of  all  in- 
terests, namely,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  the  Over- 
land Mail  Company,  the  Pioneer  Stage  Com- 
pany, and  the  Holladay  Overland  Mail  and  Ex- 
press Company,  under  the  Holladay  charter, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  adopting  the 
name  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company;  Mr.  Louis  ' 
McLane  was  chosen  President  of  the  new  or- 
ganization, with  headquarters  in  New  York;  ' 
Mr.  CLarles  E.  McLane,  previously  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pioneer  Stage  Company,  was 
appointed  General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco;  and  he,  in 
time,  appointed  Mr.  John  J.  Valentine  Super- 
intendent of  Express 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  now  controlled  nil  the 
important  stage  lines  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  one  time  re- 
ceiving more  than  $1,000,000  annually  from 
the  Government  for  performing  mail  service. 
In  1868,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barney  succeeded  .Mr.  Mc- 
Lane as  President  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
John  J.  Valentine  was  appointed  General 
Superintendent,  with  head-quarters  in  New 
York,  which  was  subsequently  changed  to  San 
Francisco. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  overland  rail- 
road, the  officers  of  the  company  decided  to 
revert  b  ick  to  the  original  intentions  of  its 
founders,  and  accordingly  all  the  stage  inter- 
ests were  disposed  of,  and  since  then  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  to  express  and 
banking. 

Iu  1870,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  a  position  which  he  has 
since  held  by  common  consent,  his  administra- 
tion being  eminently  successful.  At  this  time 
the  general  offices  of  the  company  were  re- 
moved to  S.IU  Frilnci^co,  where  they  have  since 
remained.  In  Mr.  Tevis'  hands  the  prosperity 
of  the  company  is  well  assured,  and  a  confi- 
dence pervades  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  company  has  agencies  iu  New  York, 
Boston,  Loudon,  Paris,  etc.  The  enterprise 
is  one  of  the  features  of  tue  Pacific  Coast.  In 
his  masterly]  and  able  address,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Bankers'  Convention,  at  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  last  summer,  Mr.  Tevis  said,  that 
California  was  the  base  and  starting  point  of 
American  development  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 
San  Francisco  is  not  merely  the  metropolis  of 
California;  it  is  also  the  metropolis  of  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast,  including  British  Columbia 
and  the  northern  States  of  old  Mexico.  How 
far  extends  the  commercial  and  financial  sys- 
tem, which  centres  in  San  Francisco,  the  ope- 
rations of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Tevis  is  President,  give 
some  idea.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co  ,  in  the  language 
of  its  presiding  officer,  is  peculiarly  a  California 
institution.  Beginning  its  operations  in  the 
early  days  of  American  settlements  by  affording 
the  needed  facilitie.i  of  safe  transportation  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  mining  camps  of 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  be- 
came the  forwarder,  the  letter  carrier,  and,  to 
a  large  degree,  the  banker,  of  an  extending 
population.  As  the  prospectors  and  pioneers 
advanaed,  it  followed  them  until  its  agencies, 
now  numbering  over  seven  hundred,  form  a 
network  which  stretches  from  the  Mexican 
boundary  line  to  that  of  British  Columbia, 
and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  R  )cky  Mountains, 
with  out-posts  upon  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Wherever  the  organization  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Company  reaches,  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial influences  of  San  Francisco  extend, 
though,  since  the  business  attractions  of  the 
eastern  cities  have,  with  the  extention  of  rail- 
roads, begun  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
further  West,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  as  ac- 
curately as  before  the  bounds  of  the  Califor- 
nia system. 

We  think  it  eminently  fitting,  in  closing 
this  article,  to  give  a  brief  biography  of  the 
President  of  an  enterprise  of  the  magnitude  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  Company  and 
Banking  House.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  this 
gentleman  is  regarded  in  this  community  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  on  this  coast. 

Mr.  Tevis  was  born  in  1821.  He  subsequent- 
ly lived  in  Louisville  and  in  St.  Louis.  He 
came  to  California  in  1849,  across  the  plains. 


For  several  months,  on  his  arrival  fol- 
lowed mining.  In  1850  he  opened  an 
and  real  estate  office  in  Sacramento  *.  .  All 
of  his  operations  iu  that  city  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful. Early  in  1853  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
been  more  or  less  proiuiuently  connected  with 
nearly  all  of  the  great  public  enterprises  which 
have  fostered  and  accelerated  the  development 
of  the  State.  The  uniform  success  that  has 
attended  all  his  undertakings  is  only  less  re- 
markable than  the  energy,  industry  and  thor- 
oughness which  has  characterized  the  man.  The 
result  of  thirty-two  years  of  unrivaled  busi- 
ness activity  is  a  colossal  fortune,  an  untarn- 
ished name,  and  an  influence  among  his  fellow- 
men,  second  to  that  of  no  other  man  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  aLd  in  the  social  world  of  San 
Francisco,  he  occupies  an  equally  elevated  and 
influential  position. 

THE  COHI.>II<:ucE   A.\U   LVDUSTRIES  OF 
THE   P.4CIKiC  COAST. 

Since  learning  the  pi  in  of  the  work  which 
JoHX  S.  HiTTELL  is  preparing  for  publication 
on  Tlie  Coiumerce  and  Industries  of  our  slope  we 
have  looked  forward  to  its  appearance  as  a 
matter  of  general  interest  to  the  business  com- 
munity. The  numerous  undeveloped  and  even 
untouched  resources  of  this  vast  region,  its 
sparse  population,  the  wonderful  recent  pro- 
gress of  its  railroads,  with  a  good  prospect  that 
within  ten,  and  possibly  within  five  years, 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  railroads  crossing 
our  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
soil,  minerology  and  botany,  coubine  to  make 
a  demand  for  a  book  which  shall  treat  of  our 
slope  as  a  vholo  and  give  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  its  business.  Such,  if  we  are 
properly  informed,  is,  in  general  terms,  the 
scope  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Hittell  has  under- 
taken, and  for  which,  by  his  studies aud  experi- 
ences for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  he  is 
well  qualified. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  will  try  to  show 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  about 
laud  m  )nopoly  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  good  laud,  still  belonging  to  the  National 
Oovernment,  iu  California,  as  well  as  in  each  of 
the  other  Pacific  States  and  Territories,  and 
still  open  to  the  settler  under  the  beneficent 
homestead  laws — lands  not  only  fertile,  but 
suitable,  iu  every  way,  for  immediate  occupa- 
tion, and  decidedly  more  attractive  to  the  pi- 
oneer than  were  the  lands  in  central  Indiana 
forty-five  years  ago.  It  will  also  be  his  duty 
to  prove  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinaman 
has  not  made  labor  either  discreditable  or  un- 
profitable ainon^  us,  nor  h  is  it  dimiuished  the 
demand  for  industrial  skill  and  talent.  Wages 
are  still  higher  hero  th  m  in  any  other  p  irt  of 
the  globe,  excepting  some  mining  camps  where 
an  extra  charge  is  made  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  provisions  aud  the  discomforts  of  lif«. 
While  toil  here  receives  it^  highest  compensa- 
tion, so  euterpri-ie  also  finds  among  us  many 
of  its  ra  jst  profit  ible  fields,  to  some  of  which 
we  may  hope  thit  the  biok  will  call  the  publio 
attention.  The  subject  is,  it  may  bo  said,  end- 
less. The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  reaily  for 
the  preS'f,  but  priu'.iu.}  will  be  d.ilayed  until  the 
statistics  of  1881  c  ui  be  obtained.  The  pub- 
lishers hope  to  have  it  ready  for  distribution  in 
March. 


PEIISO.VAL. 

Col.  W.  J.  FisuEii,  who,  for  years,  has  been 
engaged  m  busiuess  in  this  city,  will,  in  a  few 
days,  depart  for  the  E  ist.  Col.  Fisher  takes 
with  him  the  g  lod  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends  aud  busiuess  men.  Ho  is  a  genial, 
warm-hearted  gentleman,  and  his  relatives  and 
old  friends  east  of  the  "rockies"  will  find  that 
a  sojourn  on  the  Pacific  Slope  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  has  not.  iu  the  least,  degenerated  hira 
nor  efficed  from  hls  in^imory  the  days  aud  asso- 
ciations of  "Old  Ling  Syiie." 

H\LD\VI\'S    WINKS    AND  BIIANDY. 

The  wines  and  brandy  made  by  E.  J.  Baldwin 
receive,  from  all  who  have  used  them,  the  highest 
praise.  His  five  years  old  brandy,  without  question, 
is  equal,  and  many  proncunco  it  superior,  to  the 
best  imported  Ficnch  brandy.  Mr.  Baldwin  takes 
Rreat  care  in  its  make,  using  only  the  finest  quality 
of  urapes,  grown  on  soil  best  adapted  to  brandy. 
Its  fliivor  is  superb,  and  its  aroma  something 
wonderful.  Tlioso  who  doubt  our  statement, 
please  try  it  in  a  hot  punch,  and  then  speak. 


Tub  Rksoouces  op  Califoiinia  is  the  best 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 


BATING    VP.  THEIR  SEED-CORN. 

rhe  husbandman  who  eats  up  his  seed-corn 
in  the  winter  is  very  like  the  sluggard  who 
■'will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold,"  and 
shall,  therefore,  "beg  in  harvest  and  have 
nothing."  And  the  people  of  California,  as  a 
commuuity,  are  doing  this  very  thing.  They 
are  con  juming  their  heritage.  The  statesman- 
ship of  the  day  seems  to  consist  in  devising 
the  means  to  deplete^the  soil  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  leave  our  present  fertile  fields  ex- 
hausted and  barren.  How  to  get  as  much 
land  as  possible  plowed  and  sown  to  wheat 
that"-. may  be  shipped  to  other  lands,  is  the 
problem  that  our  farmers,  our  newspapers  and 
our  Legislators  are  treating  as  that  on  which 
bangs  the  State's  prosperity. 

But  what  is  »o  be  the  result  of  such  a  policy 
after  a  decade  or  two  ?  Doubtless,  a  few 
years  of  fine  harvests  of  wheat  will  enable  the 
large  farmers  of  the  State  to  accumulate  more 
money,  for  immediate  use,  than  if  they  de- 
voted their  lands  to  grazing,  or  to  fruits,  or 
other  crops  that  do  not  yield  so  ready  returns. 
But  this  gain  is  at  a  cost  of  their  capital. 
The  value  of  a  piece  of  farming  land  consists 
in  its  soil  ;  in  its  capacity  to  produce,  many 
fold,  the  value  of  the  seed  and  labor  applied 
to  it,  without  being  at  the  expense  of  artificial 
fertilizers.  Hence,  if  a  tract  of  land  has 
sufficient  depth  and  strength  of  soil  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  crops  of  wheat,  or  other  grains, 
for  a  given  number  of  years,  it  has  a  certain 
intrinsic  value  that  is  continually  diminishing 
as  the  successive  crops  are  gathered  and 
shipped  away.  Already  the  averege  yield  to 
the  acre,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  is  not 
half  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and,  in 
some  parts— and  those  originally  the  best — 
have  become  so  worn  out  that  it  does  not  pay 
longer  to  try  to  raise  wheal  upon  them  at  all. 
The  farmer,  holding  such  lands,  may  have  be- 
gun by  raising  his  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre — but  each  year  less  and 
less  till,  at  last,  his  crop  consists  of  withered 
weeds.  He  has  sold  his  crops,  and  his  capital 
has  gone  with  them,  and  now  he  has  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon.  He  has  eaten  vp  his  seed- 
corn  ! 

This  practice  is  going  on  now  throughout  the 
State  to  a  most  ruinous  exttftit.  Our  farmers, 
who  have  capital  to  do  it,  are  continually  add- 
ing to  their  possessions  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  at  a  time,  and  then,  by 
the  aid  of  their  gang  and  steam  plows,  their 
reapers,  threshers  and  binders,  they  bring 
such  wide  fields  under  cultivation  as  were 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  owner's  boyhood. 
And  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  crop  goes  to 
feed  the  people  of  other  countries,  and  the 
refuse  of  it,  to  enrich  the  soil  of  other  regions. 
Each  ship-load  of  wheat  that  is  carried  away 
is  taken  from  the  soil  of  California,  and  just 
so  much  capital  as  it  represents,  in  power  of 
reproduction,  is  forever  lost  tj  the  State. 

And  yet  our  people  are  so  blind  to  the 
future,  they  see  this  consumption  of  their 
capital,  not  only  without  regret,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  subject  of  gratulation.  If  forty 
millions  bushels  of  wheat  are  sent  away,  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  soil  of  the  State, 
whereby  it  is  weakened  and  impoverished  to  a 
degree  that,  if  long  continued,  will  compel  us 
to  import  our  bread-stuffs  from  abroad,  we 
boast  of  our  great  productions,  and  call  on  the 
world  to  wonder  at  the  fertility  of  California. 

Now,  all  this  time,  while  it  is  enriching  the 
large  farmers,  those  who  can  afford  all  the  im- 
proved machinery,  it  is  impoverishing  and 
weakening  the  State.  The  profits  of  one  or 
two  years  will  pay  for  all  the  land  has  cost 
them,  and,  after  that,  it  will  continue  to  yield 
less  and  less  yearly,  and  then  it  is  become 
nearly  worthless.  But  what  of  that  ?  The 
capitalist  has  made  enormous  profits  from  it, 
and  what  does  it  matter  that  the  once  rich  fields 
he  has  exhausted  have  become  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  incapable  of  supporting  a  laboring 
population. 

The  farmers  here  are  pursuing  very  much 
the  same  course  as  did  the  cotton  planters  of 
the  South  in  the  ante-bellum  times.  They 
found  that  the  raising  of  cotton  from  the 
virgin  soil  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  was 
vastly  profitable,  and,  year  after  year,  they 
planted  and  they  harvested  to  a  great  profit, 
even  though,  as  an  incident  of  slave  labor, 
everything  was  done  in  a  most  wasteful  and 
improvident  manner.  But  their  cotton  fields, 
like  our  wheat  fields,  would  not  yield  their 
crops  perennially.    Cotton  planting  became 


less  profitable,  and  unless  new  territory  could 
be  added  to  their  domain,  the  wasteful  institu- 
tion must  become  a  burden  and  an  incum- 
brance.   Hence  came  secession  and  civil  war. 

But  how  are  such  evils  to  be  averted '! 
How? 

First,  we  need  a  large  immigration  of  mid- 
dle-class laborers,  from  those  older  countries 
where  the  owner  of  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  acres 
on  which,  by  his  industry,  he  can  live  in  com- 
fort and  plenty,  will  be  content  to  settle  and 
stay.  The  man  who  supports  his  family  on 
twenty  acres,  as  do  many  thousands  in  Bel- 
gium and  France,  must  cultivate  those  few 
acres  highly.  He  must  have  various  crops — 
fruits,  vegetables,  and,  to  some  extent,  ceieals, 
with  a  cow  or  two,  and  a  horse,  chickens, 
turkeys  and  pigs — all  of  which  he  may  keep 
on  a  farm  of  twenty  acres — he  will  think  him- 
self a  nabob,  as  compared  with  his  condition 
in  the  land  he  left  behind  him. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Redding  estimates  that  there  are 
yet  left  for  sale,  at  government  prices,  more 
than  2,500,000  icres  of  good  tillable  land  in 
this  State.  Suppose  that  40,000  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, of  the  hnrd-workiug,  agricultural  classes, 
can  be  induced,  within  the  next  ten  years,  to 
come  and  occupy  these  lands,  holding,  on  an 
average,  thirty  acres  each.  That  would  take 
less  than  one-half  now  open  to  pre-emption, 
or  sale,  at  government  prices.  What  would  be 
the  increased  value  of  the  lands  within  two  years 
after  they  were  settled  ?  In  most  cases  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  they  would  be  increased  more 
than  a  hundred  fold.  But  if  instead  of  being 
owned  by  these  small  farmers,  they  were 
gobbled  up  by  the  great  capitalists,  and  de- 
voted to  wheat  raising,  they  would  just  as 
surely  be  all  the  while  running  out,  and  each 
year  be  intrinsically  less  valuable. 

We,  therefore,  want  no  more  great  farmers, 
with  their  twenty,  fifty,  or  hundred  thousand 
acres.  They  are  eniiching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  State's  future.  They  find  the 
land  profitable,  for  a  time,  and  keep  up  the 
price  till  it  is  exhausted  and  nobody  wants  it. 
Oiir  true  State  policy  is  to  discourage  such 
farmers,  and,  while  we  differ,  in  the  main,  from 
Mr.  Henry  George  in  his  taxation  doctrines, 
we  yet  hold  that  the  taxes  on  land  should  be 
graduated.  That  the  owner  of  a  small  home- 
stead should  pay  but  a  nominal  tax,  and  a 
regular  ratio  of  increase  should  be  established 
for  every  additional  fifty  or  hundred  acres. 


OP 


THE    I  AIM  IG  RATIO  IV  ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA. 

At  last,  it  would  appear,  that  the  right  steps  have 
been  taken  to  secure  for  our  State  a  portion  of  the 
tide  of  immigration  now  pouring  into  the  United 
States.  The  Immigration  Association  of  Califor- 
nia ia  now  a  Sxed  fact.  It  originated  with  public- 
spirited  and  practical  business  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— who  are  not  land-owners — and  it  is  still  in 
tUeir  hands,  and  under  their  direction.  They 
give  it  their  time  and  the  means  of  support,  in 
order  that  they  may  promote  the  prosper!  ty  of  the 
State,  by  securing  a  large  increase  of  frugal  and 
industrious  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  will  look  (or 
their  reward  in  the  stimulus  given  to  the  various 
kinds  of  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  by 
the  further  and  speedy  development  of  the  State. 
The  ol)ject8  for  which  the  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized, are  well  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Incor- 
poration: Ist.  To  encourage  the  immigration  into 
California  of  agriculturists,  artizang  and  such 
other  persons  (except  Mongolians)  as  will  be  likely 
to  become  permanent  residents  and  citizens  of 
this  State.  2d.  To  gather  and  disseminate  such  in- 
formation as  can  be  obtained  from  reliable  sources 
in  reference  to  lands  which  may  be  purchased ; 
climate ;  character  of  soil  and  its  productions  ; 
opportunities  for  obtaining  building  materials  and 
fuel ;  water  supply ;  transportation  facilities ; 
location  with  reference  to  markets,  towns,  schools, 
etc.,  and  any  and  all  practical  Information  (with 
maps  ami  statistics  of  California)  which  may  be 
beneficial  to  immigrants  seeking  homes  ;  to  have 
the  same  compiled  and  published  in  different  lan- 
gaages,  when  necessary,  and  distributed  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Europe. 
3d.  To  establish  an  immigration  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; appoint  agents  ;  aid  immigrants  in  finding 
government  lands,  and  render  them  such  other 
assistance  aa  may  be  possible,  until  they  settle  in 
the  State. 

The  rooms  of  the  Association,  at  No.  10  Califor- 
nia Street,  are  fitted  up  with  a  view  of  making 
them  the  headquarters  for  immigrants.  News- 
papers from  diflferent  portions  of  the  State  are 
kept  on  file.  Writing  material  and  conveniences 
fo'  writing  are  free  to  all  immigrants.  The  rooms 
are  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  daily  (except  Sun- 
dayl,  and  visitors  are  nude  welcome.  No  officer  or 
employee  is  permitted  to  maKe  any  charge  to  im- 
migrants whatever.    The  Association  is  not  an 


agency  for  the  sale  of  lands  nor  will  it  undertake 
to  sell  lands  for  any  one.  There  is  no  branch 
office  of  the  Association  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  twenty  wtU-known  citizens  are 
the  members  ot  the  AsKOciation:  Jas.  K.  Kelly,  W. 
W.  Dodge,  Wra.  L.  Mirry,  Jules  Cerf,  Henry 
Payot,  M.  Ehrman,  T.  L.  Barker,  Arthur  R.  Briggs, 
J.  V.  Webster,  C.  F.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Folger,  W.  N. 
Hawley,  W.  Steinhart,  Henry  Casanova,  Geo.  K. 
Porter,  Jas.  Dufi'y,  Wm.Blanding,  C.  W.Whitney, 
John  C.  Hall,  A.  .\..  Wheeler. 

The  officers  are  Arthur  R.  Briggs,  President ; 
Wm.  L.  Merry,  Vice-President ;  W.  Steinhart, 
Treasurer ;  J.  A.  Johnson,  Secretary ;  C.  H. 
Street,  Land  Officer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Governor  Perkins  writes  as  follows: 

I  notice  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  an  Im- 
migration .\s80ciation  in  San  Francisco  ;  and  it  is  1 
gratifying  to  me,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  Governor  j 
of  our  honored  State,  that  it  stiould  have  fallen  into 
such  wcirtliy  hands.  I  congratulate  the  members 
thereof  in  their  selection  of  its  officers,  and  beg  to 
add  my  endorsement  thereto.  Their  names  will 
give  it  strength  and  confidence  in  the  community, 
stamp  it  with  character,  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
result  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Very  Respectfully, 

GEO.  0.  PERKINS,  Governor. 

We  must  congratulate  the  Association  upon  their  I 
choice  of  Joseph  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  as  its  Secretary. 
No  better  man,  in  our  judgment,  could  have  been 
found. 


FRUITS   AND  WINE. 

Indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Southern  California 
will  be  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruits  and  wine.  The  San  Benito 
Advance  says :  This  industry  is  certain  to 
supercede  the  production  of  wheat,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  wherever  tried  it  is  found 
to  be  more  profitable.  The  raising  of  wheat 
is  yearly  becoming  less  and  less  remunerative. 
Indeed,  only  in  the  results  of  failures  of  crops 
in  large  producing  districts,  or  iucreased  .Re- 
mands, created  by  war  or  some  like  unex. 
pected  cause,  wheat  cultivators  receive  but 
little  in  the  shape  of  profitable  returns  for 
their  labor. 


THE    THEATRES    OP    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  late  Grand  Jury  visited  all  the  theatres 
of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  They  reported 
in  regard  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  and  paid  its 
mode  of  escape  the  following  high  compliment: 

The  Baldwin. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  was  next  visited.  Contrary  to 
all  expectations,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevail- 
int;  notion,  the  Bahlwiu  proves,  60  far  as  regards  the 
necessary  means  of  escape,  very  fully  provided.  The 
following  alterations  BUgKested,  Mr.  Baldwin  agreed  to 
have  done  at  once:  A  new  exit  right  through  into  the 
hotel  corridor  from  the  upper  circle,  the  stairways  run- 
ning from  the  gallery  and  circle  to  the  hotel  to  be  widened, 
and  handrails  to  be  provided  at  all  points,  the  balastradc 
the  grand  stairway  to  have  an  aditiou  cf  an  ornanteutal 
metal  rail,  two  feet  in  height,  and  all  doors  to  open 
both  ways.  The  Orand  Jury  visited  the  stage  exits, 
the  scene  rooms  and  llies,  and  found  ive  y  portion 
thoroughly  protected  against  tire.  They  then  pro 
ceeded  through  the  hotel  to  view  the  fire-extinguishing 
appliances,  which  received  great  praise  for  the  wonder- 
ful arrangements  carried  out  by  Mr.  Baldwin.  Upon 
the  roof  are  several  tanks  containing  some  8O.U00 
gallons  of  water.  A  special  corps  of  firemen  are  con- 
stantly on  duty  in  the  theatre  and  hotel  both  night  and 
day,  and,  as  the  Baldwin  is  not  insured,  it  is,  apparent- 
ly, to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  maintain  precautions 
against  the  devouring  element.  Mr.  Baldwin  promised 
to  have  the  necessary  alterations  made  immediately. 

The  promised  alterations,  suggested  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  have  all  been  made. 


P.  S.  CHADBOVRNB  CO. 

This  firm  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
thd  columns  of  this  paper,  in  our  opinion, 
have  as  fine  a  line  of  furniture  as  can  be  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  F.  S.  Chadbourne,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  is  an  enterprising 
gentleman,  and  a  thorough  Californian,  who 
believes  in  the  brilliant  future  of  our  state. 
While,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  believe  in  special 
pleading,  in  this  case  we  shall  make  an  excep- 
tion, and  urge  upon  our  readers  to  give  this 
firm  a  call  whenever  they  require  anything  in 
the  furniture  line;  and  our  word  for  it,  ^hey 
will  be  sure  of  fair  treatment  in  every  particu- 
lar. This  firm  is  possessed  of  unlimited  cash 
means,  and,  therefoie,  can  sell  their  goods 
upon  as  low  a  margin  as  any  in  the  city.  Their 
stock  is  very  large,  embracing  all  the  latest 
styles,  and  is  of  the  best  quality.  They  have 
been  doing  business  for  many  years  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon;  and  their  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  is  unsurpassed.  We  bespeak  for  them 
a  call  at  least,  from  our  readers  who  may  be  in 
want  of  furniture,  either  plain  or  ornamental. 
In  Mr.  Chadbourne,  the  head  of  the  house,  will 
be  found,  at  all  times,  an  urbane,  clever  gen- 
tleman, 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

iVloIiiie  Plow  Co.'s  Plows,  Sweep- 
stake Plow  .Co.'s  Plows,  Hill's 
Celebrated  Kiireka  Gang 
Plows,  j>Ioliue  Sul- 
ky Plows, 

Granger  Gang  Plows.  Cast  Iron 
Plows,  Gem  Seed  Sowers, 
Biirdick  Feed  Cutters, 
Straubb's  Burr  Stone 
Mills,  Triumph 

Grain  Drills. 

Randall  Pulverizing  Harrows, 
Wood  Uar  Harrows, 
Granger  Drill  Culti- 
vators, Baxter  Engines, 

Ames  Engines, 

The  Genuine  .1.  I.  Case 
Celebrated  Single  Gear 

Headers,   Kain  Wagens, 

Champion  Reapers  and 
]>Iowers,  Gale's  Chilled 
Plows,  (xorliam  Seeders 
and  Cultivators, 

Eyster  Water  Motors. 


Manufacturer's  Ag'enta  for  the  Sale  of  the 


"IOWA    BARB    FENCE  WIRE." 


Please  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 


O.  p.  SHRfFlELI..        J.  PaTTEBSON.         X.  W  SPACLDINO 


A  NOTABLE  WEDDING. 

The  wedding  given  to  their  daughter  a  few 
weeks  since,  by  Mu.  and  Mks.  A.  N.  Towke,  at 
the  Palace,  was  a  brilliant  affair. 


CALIPORMA    STREET  MARKET. 

Visitors  who  may  wish  to  see  a  refreshing  display  at 
this  season  tf  the  year,  would  do  well  to  visit  the  Cali- 
fornia Htrect  Market,  and  Tnoa.  Brown,  the  gentle- 
manly and  attentive  Superintendent,  will  show  them  a 
greater  sight  than  can  be  found  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  the  month  of  January. 


I7and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO, 

CEl.EBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav> 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


January. 
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San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 
FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT. 
The  Haiidsomesl  Olninsf-roont  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  HARRISO\,  3Ianager. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

CALIFORNIA  STEEET  TO  PINE, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Tile  Leading  Market  or  tlie  Pacific 
Coast. 


DEPOT  FOR  THE  CHOICEST  MEATS,  FISH,  POUL- 
TRY, FRUIT,    VEGETABLES  AND 
DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


G  iods  parcbased  iu  this  Market  need  no  other  recom- 
mendation. 

TUOS.  BROWN,  Superintendent. 

Petaluma  Transportation 
Company's  Steamers, 

PILOT  and  BELLE. 


Single  Fare  $0  75 

Round  Trip   1  00 

rpHE  STEAMER 

I  Xj  O  T  , 

Leaves  .JACKSON  STREET  WHARF,  daily,  (SundayB 
excepted)  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M  ,  for  PETALUMA,  touch- 
ing at  S.AN  PEDRO  and  LAKEVILLE. 
Leaves  PETALUMA  for  SAN  FRANCISCO  at  7  o'clock 

p.  M. 

Best  Facilities  for  the  Handliug  and 
Carrying  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Etc. 

Kind  Treatment  Aasared  and  Moderate 
Charges. 


T.  A.  McFARLAND,  Secretary. 

OlHce,   Jackson  Street  AVharf.  Telephone 
No.  106. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

(FIRE  AND  MARINE.) 

Capital,  -  -  $600,000 

Assets,     -  -  -  $850,000 

THE  OLDEST  LOCAL- ORGANIZED  IN  18f.l. 

THIS  CONSERVATIVE  AND  LIBERAL 
Company  continues  to  transact  Fire  Business  in  all' 
parts  of  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  Wasli- 
ington  Territory.  Marine  Risks  taken  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

OFFICE — UI8  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

C.  T.  HOPKINS.  President. 

I..  L.  HRO.MWELL,  Vice-President. 

Z.  CROW  ELL,  Secretary. 

Capt.  GEO.  CUMMING, 

Marine  Surveyor. 
DIRECTORS— Samnel  Merritt,  Geo.  H.  Sanderson, 
H.  B.  Ticlienor,  John  Bermingham,  Henry  Wadsworth, 
A.  W.  Bowman,  Daniel  Meyer,  C.  T.  Hopkins,  L.  L. 
Bromwell. 

J.  F.  FABN8WOBTH.  M.  T.  BBBWKR, 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Nob.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENrO,        -       -  CALIFORNIA. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  WHOLES 
sale  d(;alers  in  Foreign  un<i  Domestic'  Gre^n 
and  Dried  Fruits,  Produce,  Honey,  Nuts,  GardeE 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Please  give  u»  a  tr"»l.  -to  and  39 
J  Street.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


W.4NTED  —  Four  intelligent,  first-class 
Canvassers  for  this  .Journal.  The  Stale 
will  be  fairly  divided.  .\  liberal  commis- 
sion will  be  allo^ved. 


OVK  ANNUAL. 

We  present  to  our  readers  an  illustrated 
double  sheet  of  this  Journal,  coufnining  tbirty- 
two  pages  of  carefully  prepared  reading  mutter. 
There  are  articles  upon  climate,  cereals,  dairy- 
ing, fruit-raising,  the  orange,  the  pomegranate, 
raisins,  etc.  The  thirty  odd  cuts  are  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  the  State,  embracing  many 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  of  the  actual 
development  of  some  of  out  most  noted  local- 
ities. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  Journal, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  to  make  fully  known,  in 
our  own  eouutry  and  abroad,  the  immense  re- 
sources of  this  State,  unparalelled  in  variety 
and  extent.  Truthful  information  of  every 
kind,  bearing  on  this  subject,  is  collated 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  inducements 
which  California  has  to  offer  industrious  immi- 
grants are  fully  set  forth  in  every  issue.  All 
sections  are  treated  impartially.  In  a  word  our 
aim  is  to  give  full,  free,  aud  coirect  information 
in  regard  to  every  portion  of  the  state  to  those 
who  may  be  seeking  new  homes  or  invest- 
ments. In  mentioning  all  sections  of  Califor- 
nia, we  are  gratified  beyond  measure,  that  the 
country  press  appreciate  those  labors  by  cer- 
tifying to  the  correctness  of  our  statements. 
.■Vs  this  paper  goes  into  regions  of  country 
where  these  local  journals  are  seldom  seen,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  rivalry  between  us. 
We  take  this  opportunity,  in  the  extra  edition, 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  kindly  spirit 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  press,  in  all 
portions  of  this  Commonwealth,  have  mani- 
fested, by  their  frequent  and  always  encourag- 
ing mention  of  this  Journal.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged, on  all  hands,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  want  of  California  is  im- 
migration. Consequently,  it  is  gratifying  to 
our  pride,  to  know  that  through  our  exertions, 
we  are  instrumental  in  doing  something 
towards  bringing  to  California  a  desirable  class 
of  immigrants,  who  will  aid  in  its  growth  and 
advancement.  We  are  pleased  to  learn,  throiigh 
many  private  letters  of  which  we  are  in  daily 
receipt  from  every  portion  of  the  Union,  aud, 
in  many  instances,  from  Europe,  that  these 
labors  have  not  been  without  good  results. 

We  purpose,  in  the  future,  to  continue  the 
course  we  have  thus  far  adopted,  in  eftbrts 
to  diffuse  abroad  accurate  information  con- 
cerning this  State.  We  shall  always  give  solid 
facts  and  actual  results. 

By  adhering  strictly  to  this  rule,  we  are  sure 
never  to  exaggerate.  Besides,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  none  have 
been  deluded,  through  our  instrumentality,  by 
false  inducements  and  exaggerated  accounts, 
to  exchange  their  condition  for  one  less  favor- 
able. It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  iu  the 
future  this  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  consid- 
erably enlarged  by  more  liberal  support  from 
our  own  citizens. 


A    MAGNIFICENT    JEWEL    NOW  BEING 
MADE  HERE. 


CROCKER  &  CO. 

As  will  be  seen  from  their  advertisement 
elsewhere  in  this  Journal,  Crocker  &  Co.  oflTers 
for  silile  at  their  establishment  on  Bush  street, 
one  of  the  largest,  finest  and  cheapest  stocks 
of  goods,  in  their  line  of  trade,  to  be  found  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  As  they  dispose  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  goods  it  enables  them  to 
sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  While  looking 
through  this  mammoth  establishment,  recently, 
we  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  never 
saw  a  more  elegant  and  complete  assortment 
anywhere.  Its  goods  are  in  demand  all  over 
the  country,  and  its  trade  is  constantly  extend- 
ing. The  reputation  of  the  members  of  this 
company,  for  fair  and  honorable  dealinf,  is 
never  called  in  question.  We  are  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  these  enter- 
prising gentlemen,  and  we  most  unhesitatingly 
advise  all  residents  and  visitors  to  our  city, 
who  may  wish  to  purchase  anything  in  the 
line  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  advertise- 
ment, to  give  Crocker  &  Company's  establish- 
ment a  call.  They  have  the  handsomest  and 
largest  establishment  in  the  United  States. 
Their  printing,  engraving  and  lithographing 
departments  are  simply  immense. 


StJDscBiBK  for  The  Resodbcks  of  Camfobnia 
only  two  dollars  per  anntuu. 


The  Pantheon  Dome— A  Golden  Goddess. 

It  is  a  casket  made  of  gold  quartz  and 
bullion,   a    purely    Califoruian  production, 
formed  in  three  distinct  galleries,  each  sepa- 
rate part  being  jierfect  in  itself,  united  to- 
gether, and  composing  a  wonderfnl  specimen 
of  art.    The  lower  gallery  has  a  base  aud  top 
gallery,  made  of  pure,  solid  gold,  seven  inches 
square.    The  cornice  is  supported  bj'  twenty 
Corinthian  columns  of  solid  gold  quartz,  the 
base  and  caps  of  solid  Etruscan  gold,  exquis- 
itely carved  in  elegant  devices.    The  outside 
wall  of  this  golden  gallery  is  covered  by  eight 
golden  panels,  aud  deftly  inlaid  with  one  hun- 
dred and   thirty   pieces  of   most  exquisitely 
polished  gold    quartz.     The   dome   of  this 
jeweled  temple  is  covered  with  gold,  and  in- 
laid with  rare  quartz  specimens,  containing 
eighty  pieces.    The  second  gallery  is  entirely 
round,  with  gold  base  and  cornice,  inlaid  with 
quartz,  forming  a  m  )st  unique  design.  This 
cornice  is  again  supported  by  eight  columns  of 
highly  polished  aud  variegated  quartz,  with 
Cfips  and   base  of  Etruscan  gold  ;  the  outer 
wall  of  gold,  inlaid  with  panels,  exhibiting  the 
rarest  specimens  of  richly  colored  quartz  that 
could  be  procured.    The  upper  gallery  differs 
from  the  lower  ones  in  that  its  outer  work 
shows  eight  arches,  supported  by  eight  columns 
of  gold,  inlaid  with  stone  mosaics  of  rare  and 
exceptional  beauty.    Above  these  arches,  and 
resting  upon  them,  is  also  a  cornice  of  gold 
and  quartz;  the  wall  of  this  gallery  is  round, 
and  is  covered  by  eight  panels,  containing 
forty  pieces  of  highly  colored  polished  quartz. 
The  roof  of  this  splendid  miniature  temple  is 
covered  with  quartz   tiles,    done  in  mosaics 
with  reference  to  the  harmonious  blending  of 
their  different  colors,  and  it  alone  contains  one 
hundred  aud  twenty  pieces.    Upon  the  apex  of 
this  dome  is  placed  a  round  ball  of  quartz, 
most  perfect  in  form,  most  exquisite  in  finish, 
and  in  itself  a  rare  and  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  our  California  quartz.    On  the  top  of 
this  ball,  crowning  the  entire  structure,  and 
giving  a  life-like  completeness  to  the  whole 
most  unique  design,  is  a  figure  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  carved  from    solid  gold.  This 
figure  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  that  crowns 
the  famous  Column  of  July,  now  occuping  the 
site  of  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  is  in  itself 
a  triumph  of  the  sculptoi's  art.     Thi<  entire 
structure,  composed  of  gold  and  gold  quarlz, 
stands  upon  a   pedestal  of   solid  silver,  ten 
inches  square  and  four  inches  in  thickness. 
This  work  has  now  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
jewelers  and  lapidaries  nearly  two  years,  and 
is   well  on  its  way  to  completion.    It  will, 
when  finished,  be  the  most  ingenious,  elegant, 
aud  costly  work  of  the  jeweler's  art  that  has 
ever  been  produced  in  America,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  the  world.    There  is  no  royal  treasury, 
art  gallery,  or  collection  of  rare  jewels  in  the 
world  that  can  present  a  more  elaborate  and 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship  than  the  one 
now  almost  completed  in  the  working  rooms  of 
one  of  our  San  l''rancisco  jewelers.    When  dis- 
[)  ayed  it  will  not  only  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon    the  gentleman  who  designed  it, 
and  who  has  caused  it  to  be  pi'oduced  under 
his  own  direct  control,  but  it  will  be  an  honor 
to  California.    It  will  emblemize  the  wealth  of 
our  mines,  the  skill  of  our  mechanics,  and  the 
euterprise  of  its  author.    It  will  be  a  credit  to 
our  State,  and  to  whoever  shall  possess  it. 
We  may  all  of  us  who  are  Californians,  feel 
proud  of  it  as  a  production  of  our  State.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  wonderful  work  of 
art  is  the  production  of  Col.  A.  Andrews,  of 
the  Diamond  Palach,  of  this  city. 

Colonel  Andrews  is  as  old  in  the  jewelry 
trade  as  California  is  old  iu  the  sisterhood  of 
States.  He  brings  to  his  business  a  taste  and 
skill  that  is  exceeded  by  no  jeweler  that  lives. 
He  brings  to  it  an  experience  and  an  enter- 
prise that  no  one  can  rival.  Success  hasgiven 
him  a  splendid  trade.  He  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  honorable  dealing  that  nobody 
questions,  and  that  has  outlived  the  criticism 
of  rural  dealers.  His  success  in  business  has 
given  him  the  command  of  unlimited  capital. 
He  asks  no  credit.  He  buys  for  coin.  He 
owes  no  dollar  that  he  cannot  pay.  He  prides 
himself  that  he  has  the  unquestioned  confi- 
dence of  every  man  or  woman  who  has  ever 
dealt  with  him.  Everybody  is  welcome  at  the 
ladi'js,  strangers  and  citizens,  are  always  wel- 
comed by  Colonel  Andrews  at  the  Diamond 
Palace  as  yiaitota.— Argonaut. 


WARREN   HOLT'S   NEW   MAP   OP    f  \  LI- 
FORMA  -AND  NEVAD.A. 

This  map,  for  I88'2,  just  out,  is  th 
ever  published.  Ifis  a  complete  count} 
of  both  States,  ^y^x^y^  .eet,  laid  out  on  a 
scale  of  1'2  miles  to  the  inch.  The  two  States  are 
laid  out  with  base  lines  and  meridians,  show- 
ing townships,  sections,  railroads,  railroad 
lauds,  private  Spanish  laud  grants,  laud  dis- 
tricts, land  offi  uM,  judici  il  districts,  military 
stations,  Indian  reservations,  mining  lands, 
height  of  mountains,  aud  the  topography  of 
each  State,  showing  the  mountains,  hills  and 
vallies  as  they  are.  This  map  is  adapted  to 
the  public  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the 
standard  map  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Fraucisco  and  throughout  the  State.  Super- 
visors in  the  different  counties  order  them  for 
the  use  pf  their  respective  counties.  Survey- 
OM  appreciate  its  utility.  Mr.  Holt  has  been 
continuously  engnged  in  the  map  publishing 
ousiness  since  I8G.5,  and  has  published  a  great 
many  maps  of  California.  His  1882  edition  is 
decidedly  the  most  complete  map  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  mounted  on  fine  muslin,  ele- 
gantly colored  and  varnished,  with  laurel  rol- 
lers. Price,  all  complete.  $10.  It  is  also  put 
up  on  linen  paper,  in  fine  leather  pockets,  for 
travelers  at  These  maps  may  be  ordered 
through  "The  Traveling  Agent  of  the  Re- 
sources," from  our  office,  as  well  as  from  Mr. 
Warren  Holt,  the  publisher,  717  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco. 


FRUIT   AND.  VINE  LANDS. 

W.  C.  Watson,  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  county, 
offers,  iipon  reasonable  terms,  in  lots  to  suit, 
very  choice  grape  and  fruit  lands.  Any  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Watson  makes  in  regard  to  his 
lands,  can  be  relied  on. 

A  PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARM. 

The  Santa  Ana  Herald  hag  the  foUowinf;,  which 
illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished  on  a  small 
farm  in  California  : 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Sanders,  who  lives  on  a  farm  in 
the  Gospel  Swamp  settlement,  informs  us  that 
last  month  he  sent  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eggs  to 
San  Francisco  to  bring  him  seventy  dollars,  over 
and  above  all  expenses.  He  clears  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  from  his  little  farm  of  thirty  acres. 
This  shows  what  a  man  can  do  in  California.  Bv 
attending  strictly  to  the  minor  matters  about  the 
farm,  money  is  to  be  made  at  all  times,  and  more 
especially  in  such  a  prolific  valley  as  this,  where 
everything  flourishes  and  attains  perfection.  In 
dairying  and  the  raising  of  fowls  and  pigs,  money 
is  to  he  made  at  all  times. 
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TBii:  BALDWIN. 

As  our  engraving  stows,  this  palace  of  luxury  is  built 
in  tbe  French  remaissam-p  style  of  architecture,  having 
sii  stories,  including  the  niausafd.  and  so  designed  a 
to  carry  up  each  bay-window  projection,  a  completeness 
in  itself— 'be  entire  face*  being  banded  and  held  in 
uuity  of  design  by  belt  courses,  cornices  and  balus- 
trades. These  faces,  or  bays,  form  the  entire  facade  of 
the  building,  and  alternate  in  size  according  to  the  in- 
ternal and  external  arrangements:  the  large  bays  hav- 
TlDg  side  windows  opening  into  the  parlors  of  the  vari- 
ous suites  of  rooms,  while  the  smaller  bays  serve  to 
light  the  chamb?rs.  One  of  the  striking  features  of 
theiicsign,  as  carried  out,  is  that  tlie  munsard  finish 
of  the  bays  give  two  or  three  different  heights  or  eleva- 
tions, according  to  the  location,  as  affording  the  sym- 
metry of  outline;  and  also  varying  in  size  and  desigD  in 
the  same  ratio  as  regards  their  height. 

The  dome  surmounting  the  angle  of  Market  and  Pow- 
e'l  streets  is  hexagonal  in  plan  at  the  base,  and  is  car- 
ried up  to  the  aprx  in  the  same  general  form,  this  con- 
tour being  made  to  suit  the  angles  formed  by  Market, 
Pciwell  and  Eddy  streets,  which  form  the  three  sides 
of  a  hexagon.  Tbe  height  of  this  main  dome  above 
the  pavement  ie  168  feet.  It  contains  in  itself  Uve 
stories  and  a  bulls'-eye  or  look  out  at  the  top.  The 


26  inches  high,  22  inches  wide,  and  with  an  average 
thickness  of  2-inch  metal,  with  double  beads,  bolted 
together  with  wrought-iron  bolts — thus  making  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  building,  622  feet  at  the  first  story 
one  solid,  heavy  mass  of  bolted  metal  and  of  the  best 
quality  Standard  .\merican-Eastem  iron-  a  quality  not 
used  in  San  Francisco  except  under  special  specifica- 
tions. This  is  the  first  outside  main-brace  or  tie  against 
the  effect  of  earthquakes.  The  wooden  partitions  in  the 
first  story,  between  stores,  are  dividing,  not  sust lining 
works,  and  are  made  of  this  material  to  contract  or 
extend  the  size  of  stores,  as  occasion  and  the  march  of 
improvements  may  hereafter  demand  in  this  improv- 
ing locality.  The  rear  walls,  cross  walls  and  walls  of 
all  permanent  divisions,  are  of  brick  laid  in  cement, 
and  are  two  fee*  two  inches,  twenty-one  inches  and 
thirteen  inches  thick,  from  the  first  story  iron  lintels 
course  upward. 

The  entire  outer  walls  and  superstructure  tn  the  .roof 
are  of  brick  and  iron;  brick  piers,  two  feet  two  inches 
thick  and  ten  feet  in  width,  with  cast  iron  columns  and 
lintels.  These  lintels  have  double  heads,  all  bolted 
together,  and  connected  in  the  running  length  with  two 
inch  wrought  iron  bolts  or  rods,  making  on  each  story 
s  circuit  of  622  feet  of  lOntiuuouB  iron  tie. 

The  fire  precautions  and  measures  adopted  to  prevent 


basement,  and  tanks  on  the  roof  holding  82,000  gallons, 
give  an  immediate  supply  in  case  of  necessity  of  205,000 
gallons  of  water. 

The  painting  and  decoration  of  Baldwin's  Theatre 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  first  class  manner,  and 
no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  this  theatre 
an  object  of  beauty,  and  the  result  is  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  critic  could  desire.  The  gilding  and  decorat- 
ing of  the  boxes  and  auditorium  are  espe<'ially  to  be  ad- 
mired. In  fact  in  this  respect  the  ingenuity  of  ait 
seems  to  be  exhausted— in  the  decorations  Mr.  Baldwin 
expended  the  liberal  amount  of  over  $60,000— and  no 
such  specimens  of  decorative  art  have  ever  bi  en  before 
seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  outside  of  the  structure 
is  similar  in  design  to  the  interior  of  the  building 
and  the  interior  decorations  are  made  to  correspond 
in  a  ph  asing  manner.  The  artist,  Mr.  Garibaldi,  has 
eclipsed  all  former  efforts  of  his  in  this  work.  The 
magnificent  proscenium  and  auditorium  are  charmingly 
frescoed  along  the  CLtirc  length  of  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings with  arabesques  of  garlands  of  flowers  and  groups 
of  birds,  which  are  multiplied  into  an  interminable 
vista  by  the  gigantic  and  costly  mirrors  which  are 
placed  around  at  intervals,  and  reflect  in  oft-repeateci 
view  the  splendid  surroundings.  The  wood  work  is  el- 
egantly frescoed  in  white  and  gold,  many  of  the  de. 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  articles,  as  well 
as  the  plush  and  satin  coverings,  and  has  in  the  result 
proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  T«ry  good  taste. 
Everything  is  handsome  and  good,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  uses  of  the  respective  apartments.  The  drawing- 
room  suite  is  made  of  the  different  woods  native  to  the 
California  coast,  such  as  "  tiger,"  etc.  The  main  dining- 
room,  and  all  of  the  roums  on  the  upper  floor,  are  fur- 
nished in  the  new  East  Lake  mil  prima  vera  style,  with 
colorings  and  lambrequins  of  the  finest  finish.  The 
suites  or  apartments  for  the  occupation  of  families  are 
furnished  in  black,  French  and  Pacific  walnut  woods, 
and  the  articles  are  both  handsome  and  solid.  Few 
palaces  of  the  old  world  can  surpass  the  splendid  dis- 
play of  elegant  and  ornamental  furuiture  and  uphols- 
tery to  be  found  in  the  Baldwin  Hotel.  The  easy  chairs 
in  the  reading  and  writing  room  are  of  the  most  de- 
lightfully comfortable  sort.  The  bed-rooms  are  fur- 
nished in  the  best  style,  and  supplied  with  theflnist 
hair  and  spring  matrasses,  and  every  other  comfort  and 
convcnienc;e. 

The  Iron 

Used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  was  simply 
enormous  in  quantity,  and  is  of  the  best  of  wrought.  It 
was  furnished  by  the  Pioneer  Iron  Works,  under  a  con- 
tract of  $60,000.   This  company  furnished  tbe  immense 


principal  dome  on  Powell  stret  t  has  an  altitude  of  120 
feet,  and  is  of  the  same  general  design  as  tbe  one  just 
described.  It  is,  however,  square  in  plan.  The  four 
extreme  angles  of  the  fronts  are  l  arried  up  into  towers, 
having  two  stories  and  forming  outposts,  showing  to 
great  advantage  this  truly  immense  architectural  dis- 
play contained  within  them. 

This  site  occupies  the  irregular  shaped  lot  bounded 
by  Powell  and  Ellis  streets,  and  has  a  frontage  of  181 
feet  on  Market.  25  feet  on  i;ddy,  2"j  feet  on  Powell,  and 
138  feet  on  Ellis  street.  The  basement  of  the  building 
is  entirely  of  brick  and  iron.  The  outside  walls  have 
a  thickness  of  three  feet  two  inches,  with  footings  nine 
feet  wide.  The  interior  walls  and  walls  of  the  Theatre 
have  a  thickness  of  three  feet  two  inches,  with  footings 
seven  feet  wide.  All  the  piers  are  capped  with  granite 
slabs  ten  inche*  thick,  sub-basing  the  iron  work  of  the 
first  story.  All  cross  and  partition  walls  and  interior 
supports  are  of  brick  laid  in  cement,  and  ten-inch  cast 
iron  heavy  columns,  no  wcodwork  whatever  being  used 
in  basement.  The  sidewalk  vaults,  boiler  and  engine- 
room,  coal-bunks,  etc.,  are  ctuistructed  of  iron  beams 
and  brick  arches.  The  first  story  of  the  building  is  en- 
tirely of  iron,  both  the  extpri<ir  and  interior  columns, 
the  exterior  front  being  doubled,  having  12-incb  heavy 
cast-iron  columns,  with  12-iDch  cast-iron  pilasters. 
This  frontaee  is  capped  and  surmounted  with  a  row 
of  heavy  cast-iron  liutels  of  the  "Uodgkinson  pattern," 


the  possibility  of  any  damage  from  fire,  either  from 
adjoining  buildings  or  from  within,  are  upon  the  same 
grand  scale  as  that  used  in  the  Palace  Hotel.  In  the 
fire-proof  vaults  and  engine  rooms  are  located  the  fire- 
pumps,  four  in  number,  independent  of  the  house  sup- 
ply of  p\iinps.  Seven  fire  plugs  on  each  story  of  the 
hotel,  with  I.W  feet  of  hose,  are  located  in  positions 
to  command  all  parts  of  each  story  and  stairway.  On 
the  outside  of  the  building,  fire-lines  of  galvanized 
wrought-iron  pipe,  corporation  size,  extend  from  the 
level  of  the  sidewalk  up  to  and  over  the  roof  of  the 
building— and  this  is  supplied  with  fire  plugs  at  the 
bottom;  and  on  the  level  of  each  story  and  on  the  roof, 
with  200  feet  of  hose  attached,  coiled  and  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  These  lines  are  calculated  to  be  supplied  by 
the  city  fire  engines,  in  case  of  great  emergency.  From 
the  pumps  below  two  three-inch  mains  extend  up  to 
and  along  the  roof  to  the  base  of  all  the  domes;  thence 
upward  to  the  top  where  thej  are  connected  with  a  cop- 
per two-inch  and  two-and-a  half-inch  pipe,  encir.  liug 
the  crown  of  each  dome.  These  pipes  are  perforated 
and  furnished  with  brass  tips,  and  regulated  from  the 
pumps  below,  so  that  when  fire  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hO'.d,  the  roof  and  domes  can  be  drenched  with  water, 
requiring  the  attention  of  no  fireman  or  attendant  from 
the  stories  below.  Two  artesian  wells,  capable  of  sup- 
plying 71,000  gallons  daily,  exist  in  the  basement:  this, 
with  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  gallons  iu  the 


signs  being  eminently  quaint  and  original.  The  pri- 
vate boxes  on  the  first  floor  are  in  ever^  particular  per- 
feet  gems. 

The  suites  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  stars  and  others 
are  very  finely  frescoed  iu  white  and  gold.  In  th 
dressing-room  every  appliance  that  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest is  to  be  found,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  in 
every  detail  and  every  department  to  make  this  the 
most  attractive  resort  in  the  country. 

The  Carpetini; 
In  point  of  elegance,  and  variety  of  hue,  corresponds 
harmoDiously  with  the  frescoing  of  tbe  walls  and  ceil 
ing.  In  this  matter  of  detail  the  nicest  discrimination 
and  fine  taste  have  been  exhibited;  and  when  it  is  re- 
irembered  that  there  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  rooms 
furnished  with  carpets  in  the  hotel,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  expense  of  supplying  them  was  enor- 
-nous.  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  there  is 
no  hotel  in  the  world  that  is  more  elegantly  appointed 
in  this  regard  than  is  "  The  Baldwin." 

The  Furnltuie 
For  the  hotel  and  theatre  was  supplied  by  the  West 
Coast  Furniture  Company  of  this  city,  who  also  pro- 
vided the  main  portion  of  the  wood-work,  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000.  Every  article  of  furniture  in  the  Hotel  is  solid 
and  substantial,  and  at  the  same  time  ornamental.  Mr. 
Baldwin  personally  selected  the  different  woods  to  be 


fron  girders  which,  with  bolts,  straps  and  anchors,  ag- 
gregating a  weight  of  over  1,200  tons,  support  and 
hold  together  the  frame-work  of  the  building.  These 
girders  range  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
are  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  and  most  carefully  manu- 
factured. As  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  whole 
building  is  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  on  these 
girders,  the  utmost  watchfulness  has  been  exercised  in 
superintending  their  construction,  so  as  to  avoid  tbe 
possibility  of  any  flaw  in  the  material  escaping  unde- 
tected, and  they  were  subjected  to  a  very  severe  test 
before  being  used. 

The  Elevators. 
There  are  three  elevators  iu  the  Baldwin,  one  elec- 
trical automatic  machine,  for  the  delivery  of  messages 
and  packets  throughout  tbe  bouse,  an  enormous  lift  for 
baggage,  and  a  third  for  the  raising  of  guests  to  their 
proper  floors.  This  last  elevator  is  built  in  the  lati  st 
French  fashion— that  of  an  open  car— is  made  of  the 
handsomest  California  woods,  and  runs  in  a  well  so 
paneled  with  plate  glass  that  those  riding  can  plainly 
see  and  be  seen,  whether  going  above  or  descending  to 
the  lower  floor.  The  elevator  is  situated  in  the  center, 
well  of  tbe  grand  stair-case,  running  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  Conservatory  at  the  dome,  and  is  enriched 
with  embossed  glass  mirrors  and  carved  hardwoods. 
The  elevator  for  baggage  is  of  enormous  strength,  capa- 
ble of  lifting  a  weight  of  many  tons.   The  construction 
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and  management  of  these  invaluable  adjuncts  of  a 
hotel  Is  such  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvement, 
either  on  account  of  convenience  or  sifety. 

The  Palntiner 

Is  worthy  of  note,  for  in  every  detsil  it  is  fully  up  to 
the  highest  mark  of  excellence.  As  has  been  suggested, 
the  frescoer,  and  paint-r  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  The 
result  being  that  no  corner  in  the  building  shows  the 
contrast  between  good  and  bad  style,  a  harmony  of 
method  very  seldom  found  throughout  a  place  of  such 
magnitude,  being  the  happy  resnlt.  This  portion  of  the 
ornamentation  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Hopps  &  Son, 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  to  be  praise"!  for  not  look- 
ing outside  of  San  Francisco  for  his  workmen,  who 
have  in  every  department  shown  that  we  have  as  good 
artizans  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

The  Frescoing', 

By  Mr.  B.  Trezzini,  quite  defies  criticism,  and  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  principal  rooms  will  be  quite  appro- 
priate. Mounting  the  main  stair-case  and  proceeding 
along  the  broad  passage  to  the  left,  or  the  end  of  it, 
you  enter  the  dining-room.  The  room  is  semi-divided 
into  three  parts  by  the  heavy  beams,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  artist  has  divided  the  ceiling  into  two  pan- 
els, with  a  lesser  one  in  the  middle,  making  five  in  all. 
Numbers  one  and  five,  or  the  two  extremes,  correspond 
in  geni  ral  style  of  treatment  as  do  numbers  two  and 
four,  or  the  panels  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  projecting 
beam.  The  center,  or  panel  number  five,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  treatment,  and  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter. 
The  prevailing  impression,  on  entering  the  room,  is  one 
of  quietness  of  method,  but  as  you  stiidy  the  decora 
tions  out  you  find  that  the  points  of  color  are  almost 
innumerable,  and  that  while  nothing  is  vivid  there  is 
nothing  to  offend  by  its  glare.  There  is,  in  full  sight 
of  each  guest,  some  appropriate  symbol  of  the  feast 
npon  the  bountiful  laden  tables.  Flowers  stretch 
themselves  from  group  to  group,  outside  of  which 
borders  of  delicate  gray  and  mauve,  outside  of  which 
again  a  clever  piece  of  prospective  shading,  which 
seems  to  lift  the  center  far  above  the  real  level  of 
the  ceiling.  The  next  panel  has  the  same  appropriate 
idea  carried  out  in,  perhaps,  even  a  more  delicate  man- 
ner. The  ground  color  is  of  a  lighter  tinge  of  French 
grey:  the  tricery  of  flower  and  stem  seems  more  fairy- 
like. There  is  a  touch  of  jiale  satin  here  and  there, 
and  you  look  for  the  word  from  the  open  window  to 
scatter  the  leaves  from  those  luU-blowu  roses  in  the 
corner.  To  relieve  the  delicacy  there  are  two  superbly 
painted  medallions  of  dead  game,  with  the  pluniage 
f-ufficiently  gaudy  to  do  away  with  even  the  suspicion 
of  tameness  about  the  light-brushed  treatment.  In  all, 
the  height  of  the  ceiling  is  artificially  heightened,  and 
in  the  center  panel  the  two  beams  spoken  of  are  so  cun- 
ningly imitated  that  one  would  declare  they  were  real 
The  center  panel  is,  aniong  all  of  the  decorations,  the 
most  admirable  in  design  and  execution.  Imagine  first 
of  all,  a  modern  style  border  of  grey  and  brown,  with 
fine  lined  arabesques  of  crimson,  inside  of  which 
reaches,  from  corner  to  corner,  a  vine  rich  in  cluster- 
ing fiuit,  around  and  among  wliich  bumming  birdt- 
flutti  r.  Passing  over  these  grapesateach  end  and  side, 
and  attached  to  the  outer  border,  are  four  golden  cords 
holding  a  diamond  veil,  through  which  it  sees  the  blue 
sky  just  flecked  with  a  cloud  or  two.  The  intricate 
pattern  of  lace,  its  threads  and  soft  texture,  are  beau- 
tifully arranged,  and  this  whole  panel  would  well  de- 
serve to  be  framed  and  hung  in  any  collection,  as  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work.  The  walls  are  of  alternate  pau- 
ils,  lighted  and  decorated  to  correspond  with  the  ceil- 
and  mirrors,  reaching  from  a  wainscont  border  to  the 
cornice. 

Passing  into  the  breakfast  or  lunclieon-room,  the  same 
all-pervading  tint  of  French  grey  charms  the  eye.  The 
decorations  of  the  ceiling  here  are  of  banners  thrown 
over  the  Bocchanal  rod,  with  corner  piece  of  fruits  and 
flowers  in  quaintly  shaped  tazzi. 

At  the  other  extremity— that  is  the  corner  facing 
Market  street — are  all  ladies'  parlors,  a  suite  of  five 
rooms,  on  which  Signer  Trizzini  seems  to  have  bestewed 
exquisite  taste  and  care.  Tne  main  entrance  to  the 
suite  is  through  a  hexagonal  vestibule,  four  sides  of 
which  are  doors.  The  other  two  are  half  length  alcoves 
containing  immense  cases  of  flowers,  discoveied  by  the 
withdrawal  of  crimson  curtains,  both  curtains  and 
flowers  being  painted  in  admirab'.e  realism.  The  main 
parlor  follows  out  the  promise  of  the  vestibule,  and  is 
purely  Itaphaelcsque.  The  last  two  rooms  of  the  suite 
arc  known  as  the  Green  rooms,  and  are  ol  a  thoroughly 
unique  description— green  and  gold  (-verywhere.  The 
Htyle  is  Arabesbue.  The  crimson  and  red  rooms,  on  the 
left  hand  side  are  ornamented  in  equally  exquisite 
taste.  Directly  above  these  rooms,  and  corresponding 
with  them  in  size  and  shape  are  the  private  apartments 
of  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  tasie  here  shown  is  of  the  quiet- 
est and  most  correct,  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  having  been 
charmed  with  the  work.  It  seems  as  if  here  the  artist 
exhausted  his  skill  and  showed  his  possession  of  a  re- 
markably exquisite  taste.  There  are  four  rooms  oh  the 
fourth  floor  and  three  on  the  fifth  that  are  quite  as  ele- 
gantly frescoed.  The  passages,  too,  on  the  ground  floor 
•re  marvels  of  tasteful  decoration,  while  the  office,  the 
reading-room,  the  billiard-room,  bar  room  and  barber's 
shop,  as  well  as  the  drug  store,  at  the  corner,  all  show 
the  touch  of  the  artist's  fertile  imagination.  Travelers 
and  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  visited 
the  Baldwin,  many  of  whom  have  already  spontane- 
ously borne  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  hotel, 
and  do  not  besita  e  to  pronounce  it  foremost  among  the 
magnificent  and  wurld-renowned  hotels  of  America. 


Db.  Bowell's  FihE  OF  Life. --The  best  remedy  in 
the  world  for  all  painful  nervous  diseases,  such  as 
Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pneumonia,  Sciatica,  Uout, 
and  all  pains  and  aches  of  every  discription:  also, 
Paralysis  and  Deafness.  At  Burnett's,  327  Montgomery 
Street. 


FIRE    AND    MARINB  INSURANCE. 

In  reviewing,  from  time  to  time,  the  progress  of  San 
Francisco,  in  its  onward  march  to  prosperity  and  devel- 
opment, this  Journal  devotes  attrntioii,  in  due  course, 
to  the  salient  features  t)f  its  business  condition.  These 
furnish  sure  landmarks  by  which  to  trace  its  past,  and 
predict  its  future  career.  The  couise  of  real  estate 
values,  and  the  position,  wealth  and  influence  of  its 
chief  banking  institutions,  are  the  principal  indica- 
tions, in  general  estimation,  of  the  mnik  a  city  has 
atiained;  but  intimately  connected  with  these,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  an  inteu'ral  adjunct  of  both,  is  the 
nature,  character  and  standing  of  its  security  against 
the  ravages  of  fire- a  danger  <  vcr  at  hand  to  menace 
the  consi  ructions  of  wealth  auu  industry— by  which 
its  prosperity  is  chiefly  represented.  The  position  of 
our  insurance  interests,  their  soundness  and  stren;;th, 
are  elements  of  as  great  importance  as  similar  consid- 
erations in  regard  to  our  banking  institutions.  Their 
stability,  in  fact,  is  the  foundation  in  which  general 
financial  security  rests. 

We  are  glad  to  be  al)le  to  state  that,  in  our  general 
reference  to  this  great  subject,  we  can  speak  In  terms 
of  assurance  and  confidence,  that  applied  to  a  city  so 
young  and  of  such  unexampled  rapidity  of  gr»;wth,  is 
as  interesting  a  feature  in  its  history  as  any  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  connected  with  it,  that 
have  caused  the  astonishment  of  the  modern  world. 

To  obtain  «  clear  idea  of  the  situation  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  general  consideration. 

The  great  and  unexampled  rise  in  the  value  of  real 
estate  after  the  position  of  San  Francisco  became 
assured,  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  State  of  which  it  was  to  be- 


BTsilsble,  and  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all.  Is  due 

to  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  energy  of  those  who 
have  built  up  the  system  of  insurance  that  now  pre- 
vails. All  lair-minded  men  agree  in  the  doctrine: 
"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  "  and  the  distinguished 
and  honorable  position  attained  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hutchison  *c  Mann,  of  this  city,  ig  the  reward  of  merit, 
which  all  who  have  n  knowledge  of  the  local  events  of 
the  last  fifteen  years,  will  unite  in  recognising.  That 
they  are  facile  princeiif  in  insurance  matters  in  San 
Francisco  is  a  recognised  fact.  The  prosperous  busi- 
neas  they  have  secureil  to  themselves  is  shared  by 
tne  coiumuu  ty  as  wel  :  and  a  few  considerations  in  re- 
gard to  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  iiiteiest  to  our 
readers,  and  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the 
insurance  system  that  afT -fds  such  ample  security 
to  our  i>roperty  owiurs.  Large  and  rapid  as  has  been 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  San  Francisco,  it  will  be 
an  indifinite  period  before  it  seeks  such  a  channel  of 
investment  as.  will  ensure  anything  like  an  adequate 
local  fund  as  a  guarantee  against  the  fire  risks  of  this 
city  alone.  Its  resourci's  in  this  respect  ure  slight  in 
the  cxtreu'e,  aad  if  we  had  to  depend  im  them  in  any 
important  degree,  our  position  would  be:  untenable,  so 
fat  as  security  against  that  danger  is  concerned.  Such 
a  visitation  as  that  whii  h  bi  fell  Chicago  is  not  likely 
to  overtake  our  city,  as  its  conditions  are  so  different, 
in  a  sense  favorable  to  this  locality.  But  an  event  at 
all  in  pr-'portion  to  that  disasti  r,  would  make  very 
short  work  of  our  local  companies.  Our  d(  pi  ndi  nee 
must,  therefore,  be  in  great  nicasure  on  ejist»  rn  and 
foreign  companies  having  their  hcadituurters  where  the 
accu'iiulation  of  capitrtl,  seeking  investment  at  mod<'r- 
ate  rati'S  of  interest,  is  sufficient  to  provide  iilnndaiit 
means  to  gUHranti  e  u-i  agninst  the  risks  in  qu.  stioi  , 
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come  the  business  and  m:iiiufacturing  center,  led  to  an 
activity  and  enterprise  iji  building  operations,  which 
has  maile  the  growth  of  the  city  phenomenal.  But  the 
capital  expended  in  such  works  naturally  required  for 
its  ptotectiou  the  security  demanded  in  older  coiimiu- 
nities  against  the  dangers  of  fire..  Eariy  experience 
showed  htiw  inadequate  were  the  means  at  first 
adopted  to  this  end,  and  the  disasters  tliat,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  city  so  often  tended  to  hinder  its  growth, 
would  have  deterri  d  men  of  less  nerve  and  determin- 
ation than  those  to  whom  Providence  had  confided  the 
destines  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Means 
to  meet  the  required  conditions  were  organized  with  a 
celerity  and  enterprise  equal  to  the  occasion,  considi  r- 
ing  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  encountered,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  growth  of  the  city  has  not  in  any 
great  measure  been  retarded  by  the  failure  of  means  to 
provide  the  adequate  insurance  against  fire,  w  hich  the 
situation  demanded. 

At  the  pr.  sent  moment  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  the 
owners  of  property  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  all  the 
towns  of  any  importance  in  this  State,  Oregon,  Arizona, 
and  the  surroundin;'  Territories,  have  witliin  their 
reach  the  means  of  insurance  against  the  risk  of  fire, 
equal  in  security  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can States.  The  increasing  and  systematic  demand  for 
this  security  throughout  all  parts  of  ihe  Pacific  Coast, 
is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  thrifty  and  prudent 
character  of  the  people  who  are  building  up  the  great 
Empire  of  the  West.  No  better  guarantee  for  the  per- 
manence and  growth  of  communities,  than  the  adop- 
tion of  precautLuis  which  secure  the  maintenance  of 
realised  acquisitions  can  be  desired.  But  thi' fact  ti.at 
these  means  of  security  have  been  so  readily  made 


for  a  consideration  that  must,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  considered  very  reasonable.  And  it  is  in  view 
of  this  imperative  necessity  that  the  aihievements 
of  Messrs.  Hut<-his(in  k  Mann  have  been  of  such  bene- 
fit to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  extensive  ramifications 
of  tlu  ir  foreign  insurance  agencies  have  laid  the  most 
wealthy  centers  of  the  world  under  contribution  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  under  conditions  mutually  advantageous,  for 
(otherwise  they  would  be  of  no  value—but  on  terms 
which  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  the 
privelei/e  of  accepting.  To  this  firm  is  mainly  and 
cliieHy  due  the  advantages  and  immunities  we  new  en- 
joy, and,  as  their  field  of  usefulness  is  still  capable  of 
great  etilargement,  they  are  most  justly  entitled  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  interested  In  the 
prosperity  of  this  coast.  They  ari' the  representatives 
of  insiiranct;  corporati()iis  in  the  eastern  States  of  our 
own  country,  in  France,  and  in  England,  whose  joint 
assets  amount  to  the  sum  of  $'.!4,0li'),000  in  round  num- 
bers, all  of  which  is  securely  pledged  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  disasters  to  which  we,  in  ci  uimon  with 
all  cuinmnuities,  are  exposed, but  against  which,  owing 
to  this  organization,  we  arc  as  well  protuced  as  any 
i)art  of  the  world  The  ability  with  which  this  great 
trust  is  administered  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject.  The 
business  of  this  firm  exceeds  that  of  many  other  local 
agencies  combined,  and  its  ramifications  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  coast  where  mercantile,  commercial  and 
industrial  industries  require  and  Justify  the  fostering 
hand  of  an  impartial  and  discriminating  system  of  In- 
surance. Their  fair  dealing  in  all  cases  of  btss,  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  their  able  adjnstors,  and  their 
unequalled  promptitude  in  making  settlements,  arc 


now  BO  well  known  that  the  confidence  tin 

will  certainly  lead  to  an  extension  ol  their  c 

commensurate  with  the  growth  and  developnn 

best  interests  of  California  and  her  neighborhooa:.  it 

is  an  institution  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud,  and 

which  ri  fleets  credit  on  our  business  community. 

In  addition  to  their  flre  insurance  business,  Messrs. 
Hutchinsiui  &  Mann  are  agents  for  an  English  and  a 
French  marine  insurance  company,  each  of  which  is  of 
the  highest  standing,  and  oflers  in  every  respect  the 
fullest  guarantee  to  shippers.  No  better  security  than 
these  afford  could  anywhere  be  found,  and  the  promp- 
titude with  which  Ihe  losses  by  the  "Franconia"  were 
met,  will,  undoubtedly,  bring  many  applicants  in  the 
future  for  the  security  of  the  Fonciere  Marine  Insur- 
ant e  Conijiany. 

Tlie  adiiiisislralivc  ab.lity.  activity  and  foresight  of 
the  firm  of  which  we  have  upokeii  in  terms  most 
assuredly  sinceri',  cannot  but  lead  to  a  large  extensbm 
of  their  future  operations,  "  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  bo  wished"  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  our  resources.  Their  position  and 
functions  make  them  one  of  the  public  instiiutious  of 
the  State,  and,  therefore,  justify  a  special  reference  to 
th-ir  operations,  which  might  otherwise  be  conside  red 
out  of  place  in  a  public  journal. 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  m  BELL  FObi\DRV 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  INPOUTEU  OF 

Church  and 'Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONOS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATKR  GATKS,  GAS  GATES, 
FIKK  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDIlANrs, 
GARDEN'  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINOINGf , 
Hooker's  Patent 

CF.I^EBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

K^Tlic  iH  st  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Also, 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FAliMINO  purposes. 
Floot'tsi     Illiifst  lJl<>-\v«rs, 
For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 

G  A  KRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  AIETAI 

  IMroRTEB  OF   

lilN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING" 

ALL  KINII9  or 

SHIP  WORK  &.  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LUWE.ST  RATES. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY, 

PKI.XCIP.VL  OFFICE: 
IIVLa,x*l5-ot  JStroot, 


E.\UM)RV: 

Thirteenth  Street,  bet.  Folsoin  and 
Howard, 

F-KAIVCIHCO. 


All  Ordinary  ltl«iidin(f,  ^  en  iiiif  on  Buttons, 
Etc  ,  Free  of  Cliarge. 


Orders  left  at  Office  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Work  called  for  and  delivered  10  any  part  of  the  City 
tree  of  charge. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansoitie  8ti'i>ct. 


iVHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FUIl  S 


RUBBER  HOSE. 

OF  ALL  ORADES  AND  SIZES. 

The  Very  Clieapest  aiiti  Very  Beot 

l'h»  ('<-l<-l>rat<-d 

Maltese  Cross  Hose, 

For  Garden  Purposes  and  Fire  Departments. 

MANUFACTUKED  AND  FOn  SALE  BV  THE 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Maiif 'j?  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Manager. 
Corner  First  and  Market  sts.,  San  Francisco, 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  Brief  Description  of  tli«  Rletropolla  of  tlie 
Pacific  Coast- 


In  May,  1850,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  first  en- 
tered upon  its  formal  and  legally  recognized  exis- 
tence as  an  independent  mnuicipality.  The  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco  had  been  duly  organized  the 
month  preceding.  For  upwards  of  six  years  the  two 
distinct  governments  cotemporaneously  main- 
tained independent  administrations  with  the  same 
geographical  limits.  On  the  first  of  July,  1856, 
the  Consolidation  Act,  uniting  the  two  under  the 
name  and  title  of  "Tlie  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,"  was  passed.  Although  but  twenty-six 
years  have  passed  since  th<;  accomplishment  of 
this  consolidation,  reckoning  from  its  independent 
birthday  of  May,  18.50,  32  years  in  May  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  will  be  the  exact  age  of  the  city.  The  total 
land  area  of  the  city  and  county  is  26,681  acres,  by 
far  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  its  average 
breadth,  from  bay  to  ocean,  being  four  and  one- 
half  miles  by  six  and  one-half  miles  in  length. 
The  peninsula  on  which  the  city  is  located  is 
about  ibirty  miles  long  by  fifteen  wide,  the  city 
and  county  occupying  the  western  end.  The  total 
value  of  real  and  personal  propirty  for  the  year 
1881  was  $253,000,000. 
There  are  1,097  streets, 
avenues  and  alleys, 
which  appear  on  the 
map  of  the  city,  and 
26,400  buildings,  about 
5,000  of  these  are  brick, 
and  the  balance  wood. 
There  are  92  churcli 
organizations,  all  of 
which  have  houses  of 
worship  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  The 
total  value  of  school 
property  in  the  city 
amounts  to  $639,259. 
The  transfers  of  real 
estate,  during  the  year, 
have  been  3,419,  and 
the  consideration 
given,  $12,407,252— the 
real  consideration 
would,  doubtless, 
aDount  to  much  above 
these  figures.  The 
sales  of  1881  have  been 
almost  entirely  for 
cash.  Business  of  all 
kinds  is  based  upon 
a  more  substantial 
foundation  this  year 
than  ever  before.  The 
merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  been 
increasing  and  extend- 
ing trade.  Larger 
buildings  and  increas- 
ed facilities  have  been 
required.  Sixteen  large 
brick  business  blocks 
have  been  added,  all 
of  which  are  four 
stories  high,  and 
erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,685,000;  besides 
these,  over  500  dwell- 
ings have  been  built 
or  commenced  during 
the  year.  They  are 
generally  neat,  two- 
story,  bay  -  window, 
modern  -  style  houses, 
costing  from  $2,000 
to  $10,000.  Several 
very  elegan  t  residences, 
costing  from  $30,000  to 

$50,000,  have  been  built  in  the  western  addition 
of  our  city. 

Onr  manufactures. 

There  are  some  alO  different  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  this  city,  312  of  these  being  in- 
corporated companies,  and  altogether  employing 
44,659  mechanics,  making  a  total  yearly  manu- 
factured product  of  over  $75,000,000;  these  will 
be  largely  increased  the  coming  year.  First  the 
mammoth  sugar  refinery,  of  Claus  Spreckles, 
which  is  about  being  completed— a  ten  and  twelve- 
story  brick — at  a  cost,  including  machinery,  of 
$1,200,000.  and  will  turn  out  600  tons  of  sugar  per 
day.  There  are  .31  iron  and  12  brass  foundries  in 
the  city;  1  iron  rolling-mill,  giving  employment  to 
450  men  and  boys  ;  1  wire  rope  factory,  employing 
some  60  hands ;  3  glass  works,  2  of  which  were 
established  in  1881,  furnishing  employment  for  250 
men  and  boys,  who  are  principally  engaged  in 
manufacturing  bottles,  jars  and  small  wares;  no 
window  glass  has  yet  been  made,  but  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  start  such  a  factory  this  year.  One  rope 
walk,  furnishing  employment  for  50  men  and  120 
boys ;  10  flour  and  6  feed  mills  are  constantly  em- 
ployed furnishing  flour  and  feed,  which  is  largely 
exported  to  foreign  countries  ;  59  tanneries  are 
represented  in  this  city,  some  of  these,  however, 
are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  have 


their  headquarters  here.  We  have,  also,  37  brew- 
eries in  this  city  ;  the  Boca,  located  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  has  its  headquarters  here,  and 
the  Fredricksburg,of  San  Jose,  has  also  an  agency. 
There  is  an  unusual  large  amount  of  beer  manu- 
factured in  San  Francisco.  A  number  of  our 
largest  brewers  are  increasing  their  capacity.  The 
Philadelphia,  which  now  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
bbls.,  will  be  increased  to  double  that  amount 
within  a  few  months.  The  Chicago  has  a  capacity 
of  40,000  bbls.;  the  San  Francisco  Stock,  40,000 
bbls,  this  being  the  only  one  that  manufactures 
ale,  beer  and  porter,  and  has  succeeded  in  driving 
out  a  large  amount  of  the  imported  article.  The 
Empire  has  a  capacity  of  40,000  barrels  ;  the 
Bavaria,  8,500  bbls.;  the  Washington,  30,000  bbls.; 
Milwaukee,  7,500  bbls.;  Eureka,  10,000  bbls.;  Rail- 
road, 6,000  bbls.;  Albany,  20,000  bbls.;  Pacific, 
15,000  bbls.  ;  Phoenix,  6,000  bbls.  ;  Enterprise, 
30,000  bbls.;  Columbia,  6,000  bbls.;  Hibernis, 
25,000  bbls.;  United  States,  30,000  bbls.;  National, 
25,000  bbls;  Hayes  Valley,  5,000  bbls.;  Jackson, 
12,000  bbls.  ;  Willows,  12,000  bbls.  ;  Humboldt, 
15,000  bbls.;  North  Beach,  2,000  bbls.:  Mason, 
10,000  bbls.;  Broadway,  7,500  bbls.  The  past 
year  exhibits  an  increase  of  60,000  barrels.  Large 
amounts  of  the  beer  made  here  is  shipped  all  ever 
the  Pacificcoast,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  tl.an 


number  of  important  industries  that  cannot  ap- 
pear in  80  brief  an  article  as  this,  such  as — powder 
works,  bag  factories,  silk  factory,  jewelry  works, 
carriage  and  wagon  factories,  billiard  table  works, 
wine  tank  builders,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories, 
soap  works,  agricultural  works,  mirror  works,  glue 
factories,  type  foundries,  trunk  factories,  terra 
cotta  works,  stucco  works,  stove  and  tin-ware 
works,  furniture  factories,  harness  and  saddle 
factories,  fruit  canneries,  oil  works,  marble  works, 
cracker  bikeries,  glove  factories,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  as  being 
built  in  San  Francisco  District  are  35,  with  a  ton- 
age  of  566,577  ;  but  some  of  these  were  built  up 
the  coast  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  County. 

Exports. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  cargoes  of  wheat — 
19,500,716  centals— valued  at  $30,199,552,  was  ex- 
ported ;  3,049,654  quarters  of  flour,  valued  at 
$3,475,379.  The  total  value  of  breadstuffs  which 
have  gone  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  feed  foreign 
nations  were  $33,675,041.  The  export  of  gold  and 
silver,  for  the  year,  amounts  to  $12,057,888. 
Receipts. 

Customs  receipts  for  the  year  were  $7,445,009.66, 
an  increase  of  $1,500,000  over  last  year;  Internal 
Revenue  receipts  were  $3,642  93!', 89.   Coinage  of 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  are  con-  , 
sumed  in  San  Francisco  alone. 

There  are  3  distilleries  in  the  state,  2  of  which  are 
in  this  city;  the  two  in  the  city  distilled  1.425,000 
gallons.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco 
has  largely  iu'^reased  during  the  past  year.  The 
Int'irnal  Revenue  paid,  in  1881,  for  this  taxable 
production  was  $895,088.20,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$185,008.34  over  1880.  There  are  493  white  men, 
170  white  females  and  4,519  Chinese  employed  in  ; 
the  manufacture  of  I  cigars. 

Boots  and  Slioes. 

About  70  boot  and  shoe  establishments  are  in 
the  city,  employing  3..500  hands ;  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  2,900  of  these  are  Chinese.  The  manu- 
facture of  clothing  and  underwear  has  increased 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  but  we  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  exact  figures  so  early  in  the  year. 

Three  extensive  woolen  mills- -the  Golden  Gate, 
the  Mission, which  has  recently  moved  their  machin- 
ery from  their  o!d  establishment  on  Folsom  Street 
to  their  new  works  at  Black  Point,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills,  when  all  in  opera- 
tion, will  work  up  4,000,000  pounds  of  California 
wool  annually. 

We  have  six  extensive  box  factories,  employ- 
ing 450  men  and  boys ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
establishments  of  this  character,  there  are  a  large 


the  United  States  Mint,  for  the  year,  was— gold, 
$29,085,000  ;  silver,  $12,760,000  ;  total,  $41,845,«00. 

In  a  future  issue  we  shall  give  a  list  of  all  the 
manufactories  in  this  city  with  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  employees- 


SETTLERS  IN  YOt,0  COUNTY. 

Three    families    of    Germans  have  just 

arrived  from  Berlin  to  take  up  their  abodes 
iv  Yolo  County-  They  wish  to  purchase 
farms  near  a  public  school,  so  that  their  chil- 
dren maybe  able  to  lenrn  the  English  language, 
and  they  through  their  children.  Two  more 
families  are  on  their  way  here,  and  more  will 
follow  shortly.  They  are  all  possessed  of 
considerable  money,  all  in  United  States  Legal 
Tender  notes  or  greenbacks.  The  father  of 
the  gentleman  who  brought  them  here  is  in 
Berlin  at  present,  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  of  those  that  will  start 
shortly.  This  is  to  be  rejoiced  at,  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  a  good,  sober,  industrious  and  eco- 
nomical people,  and  altogether  make  a  very 
good  class  of  citizens.  Those  wishing  to  sell 
their  properties  will  find  this  a  favorable  op- 
portunity.—Zoio  MaU. 


THE  FUTURE  OV  CALIFORNIA. 

A  writer  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  furnishes  that 
paper  with  the  following  sensible  article :  It  has 
always  been  the  misfortune  of  this  State,  that  the 
strangers  who  have  visited  us  have  never  half 
known  us.  Seeing  one  small  portion,  they  have 
drawn  general  inferences  as  to  the  whole.  The  re- 
ports that  they  have  made,  may  have  been  true  as 
to  a  very  limited  section  of  the  State,  and  could 
not  at  all  apply  to  the  rest-  So  too,  as  to  our  cli- 
mate, great  blunders  have  been  made.  Our  sea- 
sons differ  so  much  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world  that  they  have  never  been  com- 
pletely comprehended  and  reported.  Nor  have 
these  facts  been  unknown  to  strangers  and  travel- 
ers alone,  but  to  many  of  our  own  inhabitants  who 
have  never  learned  them.  Very  few  people  know 
California  thoroughly.  A  thermal  map  of  the 
State  would  be  a  startling  revelation  to  many. 
The  difference  in  time  between  the  maturing  of 
crops  on  the  seashore,  and  the  warmer  valleys 
would  seem  almost  incredible.  The  difference  iu 
apples,  and  all  fruits  growing  ten  miles  apart,  can 
hardly  be  believed.  The  sea-shore,  of  few  miles 
in  width,  is  a  country  by  itself,  stretching  from 
Oregon  to  Mexico.  The  warm  valleys  back  from 
the  shore  are  another.  The  foot-hills  of  the 
Coast  Range  and  Sierras,  divided  into  the  lower 
and  higher,  are  stil 
another  sort  of 
country.  The  high 
Sierras,  and  their 
valleys,  where  fre- 
quent showers  fall  in 
summer  and  heavy 
snows  in  winter,  are 
again  as  unlike  any 
other  part  of  the  State 
as  Maine  is  from 
Georgia.  Being,  then, 
an  epitome  of  the 
world,  California  must 
be  judged  only  by 
those  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  her. 
The  traveling  or  resi- 
de n  t  noodle,  there- 
fore, who  talks  of  Cali- 
fornia as  the  .\thon- 
ian  did  of  his  house, 
by  showing  a  brick, 
should  be  heard  and 
estimated  accordingly. 
Looking  then,  at  the 
future  of  California 
products,  we  will  take 
them  in  the  order  of 
their  first  production. 
Leaving  ont  the  Span- 
ish era,  gold  was  the 
first.  The  Slate  has 
not  yet  been  naif  pros- 
pected. The  $1,200,- 
000,000  taken  out  only 
suggests  the  quanti- 
ties remaining.  When 
mining  is  pursued  as 
a  legitimate  branch  of 
business,  by  skillful 
and  experienced  hard 
workers,  there  is  no 
end  to  its  future 
wealth.  Wheat  raising 
has  already  spoken 
for  itself,  but  only  m 
baby  tones.  When 
brought  to  maturity 
it  will  feed  all  the 
hungry  of  the  world. 
Wine,  and  fruit,  and 
silk,  and  cotton,  and 
oranges,  and  rais  nt 
are  coming  slowly 
along-  Drying  and 
canning  fruit  will  come  to  prodigious  proportions  as 
fast  as  the  markets  of  the  world  open.  Our  great 
futureisin  manufactuiing.  Woolen  mills  are  yet  few 
but  becoming  remunerative.  Hosiery  and  underwear 
we  are  trying.  The  making  of  all  we  consume  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years.  The  one  thing  we 
want  is  population,  and  that  will  come  as  soon  as 
men  prefer  the  climate  and  advantages.  Iron  has 
just  begun  to  pour  itself  into  our  marts  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Here,  in  building  railroads, 
ships  and  houses,  and  a  thousand  other  iron 
things,  is  our  greatest  hope.  The  coal  to  melt  our 
iron  will  soon  be  here.  It  is  found  and  can  be 
transported  wherever  needed-  The  future  of  Cali- 
fornia is  as  bright  as  that  of  any  land  under  the 
SUQ-  A  few  rich  men  run  away,  but  we  have 
money  enough  left  to  develop  our  resources,  and 
the  wise  will  soon  see  how  to  do  it- 


CAMFORNIA  COTTON. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Commercuil  says:  Jn  the 
window  of  our  office  is  a  cotton  plant  raised  by  J. 
W .  Potts,  on  the  hillside  in  this  city.  The  seed 
was  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  and  planted  April  6,  1880.  The  first  » 
year  it  blossomed  and  boiled,  but  the  squirrels  ate 
the  bolls.  The  blossoms  continued  till  Januarys 
1881  Iu  the  spring  it  renewed  blooming  and  46  boll, 
were  observed  on  a  single  plant,  which  is  now  green 
and  growing.  The  cotton  is  of  excellent  quality, 
being  of  good  medium  length  of  fine  fiber. 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


T>.  SIVEITH. 

Manager  Pacific  Department, 

310  California  Street. 
(If  tile  following  Ciiiiservntivf  antl  Relial>le 
IiistirniK'e  Companies: 

AMAZON  INSURANCE  CO., 

OF  CINCINNATI. 

GAZZAM  GAXO  President. 

F.  H.BE.VTTIE  Secretary. 

Cash  CopHal,  Paid  up  $300,000  00 
Assets.  January  1st,  1881        577,017  00 

Stockbolilers  iudividuallv  lia^t-  iincUr 

Coustitutiou  of  Ohio".   300,000  00 

Making  .\ssets  equal  to  $877,017  31 

MANHATTArTFIRE  INS.  CO , 

OF  NEW  TOBK. 

ANDREW  F.  SMITH   President. 

L.  P.  CAKM.VN  Secretary. 

Cash  Capital.  Paid  up  $'^50,000  00 

Assets,  January  1st,  ISSl  741,543  (>.j 

Northwestern  National  Ins.  Co., 

OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

ALEX.  MITCHELL  President. 

ALFRED  JAMES  Vice-President. 

JOHN  P.  McGregor  secretary. 

Capital.  Paid  up  $600,000  00 

Assets,  January  1,  1881,  invested  in 
C.  S.  Bonds,  or  securities  of  that  class,  1,007,193  1»3 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  Northwestern  Natioii.al  Tns.  Co, 

Is  prepared  to  issue  Policies  upon  desirable  Marine 
,      (cargo  enly)  Risks  at  current  rates. 

A.  D.  SMITH, 
330  California  St.,   Manager  Pacific  DepH. 

Agents  Wanted  in  all  Desirable  Localities. 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 


NEW  ROUTE  TO  ST.  LOUIS, 


FIRST  THROVOH  TRAIN  OVER  THE 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  AND  TEXAS-PA- 
CIFIC RAILROADS. 

Arrangements  Bel\,ecn  tlie  Two  Companies 
—  Routes  lo  tlie  Gulf. 


JANUARY  1881. 


r-  I  i=L  E    o  nsr  DL.  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  ONFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Premiums,  since  organization,  $3,756,512  34 
Losses,  since  organization,  -  -  $1,736,248  80 

Assets,  Oct.  1,  1881,  -  -  -  $689,979  00 

Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,   -  -  624,677  17 

Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  174,989  69 
Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  -  -  -  $300,000  00 

OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON  Pregirtent. 

L.  L.  BAKER  Vice  President. 

CHAS.  R.  STORY  Secretary 

R.  H.  MAGILL  General  Agent. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  bours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  ofBce  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
game  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
npon.  Consultati  7US  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

 OF  

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oanital  

Eeserve  (TJ.  8.  Bonds)  


$3,000,000 
3,500  000 


Aifency  at  New  York  6a  Wall  Street 

A|;ency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


IssruES  coniniERciAL  and  travelers' 
Credit!" 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


The  following  article  contains  a  collection  of  the 
latest  facts  in  regard  to  the  new  route  to  St.  Louis 
and  routes  to  New  Orleans: 

Tlie  first  through  train  to  St.  Louis,  via  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific  Bailroads,  will 
leave  this  city  in  a  few  days.   The  latter  road  has 


Roat«g  to  the  Galfc 

Nothing  defintto  is  yet  known  respecting  the 
completion  of  the  New  Orleans  route  by  way  of  the 
Teias-Paciflc.  The  Texasi-Paciflc  line  is  built 
through  to  Shreveport,  the  point  of  connection 
with  thn  New  Orleans-Pacific,  but  there  still  re- 
mains an  incompleted  gap  on  the  latter  road,  about 
half  way  between  Shreveport  and  Bayou  Goula  on 
ths  Mississippi  river,  seventy-three  miles  north  of 
New  Orleans.  When  this  gap  will  be  built  is  not 
definitely  known  at  the  office  ol  the  Cenli  al  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Goodman,  General  Ticket  Agent,  stated  that  it 
might  be  completed  in  the  course  ot  the 
next  thirty  days,  but  that  it  was  difficult  in 
the  absence  of  any  precise  information  to 
say.     When    this     unfinished    portion  of  the 


BRIDAL  VEIL  FALL 


Thi*  Bank  haa  Special  Facilities  for  Deal- 
inn^  In  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  California 


Ki  Cupitan;  .  9,  .100  feet  hish 

just  been  completed  to  gierra  Blanca,  the  connect- 
ing point  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Louis  will  bo:  Southern 
Pacific  to  El  Paso,  Texas-Pacific  from  El  Paso  to 
Texarkana,  via  Fort  Worth,  Loiigview  and  Mar- 
shall, and  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  to  St.  Louis. 
The  change  of  cars  from  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
the  Texas-Pacific  will  be  made  at  El  Paso,  for  al- 
though the  two  roads  connect  at  Sierra  Blanca, 
ninety-two  miles  cast  of  that  point;  the  Texas- 
Pacific  lias,  by  virtue  of  its  agreement  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  the  privilege  of  running  its  trains 
over  that  road  into  EI  Paso.  Simultaneously  with 
the  departure  of  the  first  train  over  this  route, 
known  as  the  triple  Pacific  Road,  a  through  train 
for  this  city  will  leave  St.  Louis  by  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  Boad,  connecting  with  the  Texas-Pacific 
Boad  to  Sierra  Blanca  opens  up  two  southern 
routes  to  St.  Louis.  It  will  also  bo  the  means  of 
opening  up  the  cities  and  towns  of  £aetern  Texas 
to  San  FraDCisco  trade. 


shall  not  build  further  west  than  Si<  a, 

but  it  leaves  the  Southern  Pacific  free  to  its 
lines  to  New  Orleans  or  any  other  point  m  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  that  may  be  determined  npon.  The 
work  on  the  through  Southern  Pacific  Boad  to  Now 
Orleans  is  b.iing  actively  pushed  forward.  On  this 
trains  are  now  running  as  far  as  a  point  called 
Gomez,  144  miles  oast  of  El  Paso.  The  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  construction  between  El  Paso  and 
Gomez  has  been  eompleted.  and  the  track  is  now 
being  laid  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a  day.  On 
Saturday  last  three  and  eight-tenths  miles  were 
laid,  being  the  biggest  day's  work  in  track-laying 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  has  yet  performed.  On 
the  eastern  section  of  the  road  trains  are  now  run- 
ning out  a  distance  of  100  miles  west  of  San  Anto- 
nio. It  is  now  confidently  expected  that  nothing 
will  retard  the  opening  of  the  road  through  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  by  the  1st  of  July 
next.  The  probability  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Good- 
man, that  the  road  would  have  been  completed  be- 
fore that  date  had  it  not  been  for  the  wash-outs 
last  fall  in  Arizona,  and  which  prevented  supplies 
being  shipped  forward.  Besides  that,  the  work- 
men had  to  be  recalled  from  laying  the  track  to 
making  the  repairs  whore  the  road  had  been 
washed  out.  It  is  probable  that  Bayou  Goula  will 
be  made  the  point  of  junction  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  with  New  Orleans  instead  of  Vermillion- 
ville,  as  was  original  y  intended.  In  either  case  it 
will  give  through  facilities,  without  change  or  in- 
terruption, to  New  Orleans. 

Distances  anti  Fares. 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  St.  Louis  by  the  different  routes : 

Via  Ogden  and  Union  Pacific,  miles  2,327 

Via  Deming  and  Kansas  City  2,6.30 

Via  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth  and  Sedalia  2.615 

Via  El  Paso  and  Texarkana  2.640 

The  fares  will  be  :  First  class,  .$120  .50  and 
$112  50 ;  second  class,  $86  50 ;  third  class,  $59. 
The  running  time  will  be  five  days. 


New  Orleans  -  Pacific 
Boad  is  built  it  will 
open  up  a  through  lino 
between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans.  The 
route  will  be  Southern 
Pacific  from  El  Paso  to  Shreveport,  via  Fort  Worth, 
Longview  and  Marshall;  and  New  Orleans.  There 
will  be,  it  is  believed,  only  one  change  of  cars— that 
is,  at  El  Paso.  The  Texas-Pacific  will,  by  agreement 
with  the  New  Orleans,  run  their  trains  through  from 
El  Paso  to  New  Orleans.  The  extreme  points  of  the 
Texas-Pacific  main  line  are  El  Paso,  or,  to  be 
strictly  correet,  Sierra  Dlanca  and  Texarkana.  The 
road  between  Marshall  and  Shreveport  is  a  branch 
line. 

Tlie    Arranarement  Betwef^n  tlie  Southern 
PaciHc  and  TexaH-Paciiic  Companies. 

The  arrangement  between  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Texas-Pacific  Beads  stipulates  that  the  latter 


OUR  GRAPE  LAND. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  hills  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  grape  by  men  who  have  had  years 
of  experience  in  growing  the  vine.    It  is  held 
that  the  hills  about  Haywards  are  capable  of 
producing  as  fine  grapes  as  can  be  raised  in 
Napa  county,  or  any  other  locality  iu  the  State, 
and  samples  of  tlie  fruit  have  been  shown  us 
that  compare  favorably  with  any  we  have  ever 
seen.    Recently  iu  company  with   Mr.  Carl 
Mohr,  a  gentleman  cultivating  a  small  farm 
near  town,  we  inspected  a  small,  neglected 
vineyard  situated  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of 
Main  street.     The  vines  were  but  two  years 
old,  uucared  for  and  uukopt,  yet  the  neglected 
bushes  were  laden  to  the  earth  with  maiuinoth 
bunches  of  the  beautiful  fruit.     The  yield  on 
this  patch  is  immense,  and  had  the  proper  care 
been  given  the  vines  no  doubt  the  production 
would  have  been  much  larger.     Many  of  the 
residents  are  planting  out  small  vineyards  on 
their  premises  as  experiments,  and  as  all  of 
those  who  have  paid  any  atteution  to  the  vine 
have  mot  with  surprising  sucess, we  confidently 
expect  that  in  a  few  years  the  southern  side  of 
the  many  hills  about  here  will  be  given  up  en- 
tirely to  grape  growing.     The  soil  seems  ex. 
pressly  made  for  grape  culture,  and  all  varie- 
ties from  the  hardiest  to  the  most  tender  flour- 
ish in  the  sheltered  nooks.    We  are  told  that 
in  the  hills  the  vine  does  not  mildew,  and  such 
an  insect  as  the  phylloxera  is  not  known.  The 
section  whore  the  grape  promises  .so  well  is  also 
entirely  free  from  frost  which  excludes  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  from  that  source.     People  become 
excited  over  tho  profits  of  grape  growing  and 
hasten  to  go  obroad  to  secure  vineyards  when 
just  as  good  land  for  that  purpose  is  awaiting 
the  hand  of  the  energetic  husbandman  right  at 
their  very  doors.    There  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  grape  land  along  the  hills  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  figures,  and  when  it  be- 
comes generally  known  that  that  fruit  can  bo 
grown  profitably  every  available  foot  of  the  soil 
will  bo  utilized.     The  most  extensive  grape 
grower  about  here  at  present  is  Frank  Mendall. 
and  the  success  t'lat  has  awarded  his  efforts 
will  attest  to  tho  facts  as  given  above.  Mr. 
Mendall's  neighbors  have  been  slow  to  follow 
his  example,  but  already  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est has  been  manifostsd  in  the  industry,  and  if 
wo  can  place  any  confidence  in  the  statements 
given  UH,  scores  of  land  owners  contemplate 
entering  extensively  into  the  growth  of  the 
grape    during  the  coming  year. — Ilaywards 
Journal. 


California  wine,  of  1881.  promises  to  be  rich 
in  quality,  delicions  in  fiavor,  and  deep  in 
color. 
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DRY  ORE  CONCENTRATION. 


RKCiSNT   RKSUL.TS    ATTAINED  BY  THE 
FARWKI.I.  PROCESS. 


A  Well  Known  F:xper(  On  IVhat  The  Con- 
centrator Accomplisheg. -Interview  With 
I.  M .  Taylor. 

The  "Fsrwell  Concentrator,"  which  has  recently 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  ie  attract- 
ing marked  attention  in  mining  cirikB.  It  is  a  new 
procesfiof  dry  concentration,  and  is  the  invention  of  Wll* 
lard  B.  Farwell,  an  ohl  Californian,  and  Naval  Officer 
of  San  Fr  nclsco  during  Lincoln's  administration.  Mr. 
Farwell's  invention  has  so  far  surpri.-icd  all  who  have 
Been  it,  and  but  one  expression  of  opinion  has  been 
heard  in  regard  to  it.  and  thafistliat  it  is  a  reiunrkable 
success,  inasmnch  as  it  performs  far  more  work,  and 
does  It  much  cheaper  and  better,  than  any  system  of 
concentration,  wet  or  dry,  has  heretofore  accomplished. 
The  "  Proc«»«  KUler'g"  VerOlct. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Tavh'r.  of  this  city,  who  is,  perhaps,  as 
widely  and  favorable  known,  as  an  expert  in  mining 
mattern,  as  any  man  upon  this  coast,  has  recently  sub- 
jected this  new  nia<*hine  to  a  practical  test,  the  result 
of  which  has  justified,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
all  that  has  been  clnimed  for  it. 

Mr.  Taylor,  from  his  long  and  practical  knowledge  of 
mining  matters,  has  Iriquently  been  ca' led  "the  pro- 
cess killer,"  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  new 
processes  have  been  subjected  to  his  examination  and 
report  in  years  past,  and  have  been  summarily  con- 
demned by  him.  The  Farwell  Concentrator  seems  to 
have 

Fared  Better  at  his  Hands, 

However,  since,  after  subjecting  it  to  a  severe  test,  Mr- 
Taylor  emphatically  pronounces  it  the  greatest  in- 
vention in  mining  matters  of  the  age.  Learning  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  thus  pronounced  upon  it  a  reporter  of 
the  Post  sought  an  interview  with  him,  the  result  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Reporter— Mr.  Taylor  will  yon  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  Farwell  Concentrator,  and  the  reasons 
upon  which  yon  base  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Taylor— I  went  to  see  the  operation  of  this 
machine  in  the  first  place  simply  to  oblige  a  friend,  and 
with  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  amounted  to  any- 
thing, or  was  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  hundred  and  one  so-called  "  processes  "  that 
have  gone  before  it.  When  I  saw  it  in  operation,  how- 
ever, and  examined  into  the  system  upon  which  it  was 
based,  I  was  struck  with  its  wonderful  simplicity,  and 
the  marvelous  rapidity  and  perfection  with  which  it 
did  its  work.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  wholly  outside  of  the  category  of  condemned  pro- 
cesses that  had  gone  before  it,  and  that  it  possessed 
wonderful  merit.  I  determined,  however,  to  subject  it 
to  such  a  prac^tical  test  as  would 

Settle  the  <tae»lion  of  ilg  Merita, 
To  my  mind,  at  least.  To  that  end,  I  asked  Mr.  Far- 
well  if  he  would  take  a  quantity  of  ore  which  I  would 
furnish  him,  work  it  in  his  machine,  and  let  me  gee  the 
actual  results  in  assay  and  in  bullion.  He  at  once  said 
he  would  do  so.  I  gave  him  971  pounds  of  ore  from 
the  Pleasant  Valley  mine  in  El  Dorado  County.  This 
ore  was  crushed  by  Mr.  Dodge,  at  14:i  Fremont  Street. 
It  was  carefully  sampled  by  Luckhardt  4:  Co.,  and 
what  remained,  amounting  to  902  pounds,  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Farwell  and  concentrated  in  his  machine. 
The  whole  902  pounds  was  concentrated  into  27)4 
pounds.  The  ore  as  sampled  by  Luckhardt  &  Co.  was 
assayed,  and  showed  an  average  value  of  $254.27  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver. 

Wonderful  Re«Hlt» 

The  average  value  of  the  27  H  poundsof  concentrates, 
which  was  also  turned  over  to  I,uekhardt  &  Co.  for 
assay  was  $6.820.7.5  per  ton,  giving  an  actual  value  t  ■ 
the  concentrates  of  $93.82,  "gainst  a  value  of  $Ilt.G8  of 
the  902  pounds  of  ore  as  per  assay,  and  showing  that 
this  process  of  concentration  had  taken  out  an  average 
of  81.8  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value. 

This  result  was  obtained  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. About  one-half  of  the  90  pounds  of  ore  was 
crushed  to  a  fineness  of  from  100  to  l&O  mesh,  the  rest 
of  it  running  from  40  to  luO  mesh.  Out  of  the  coarser 
material  the  concentration 

Showed  by  Assay  a  Savingf 
Of  8C.92  per  cent.,  while  that  from  the  finer  showed  a 
saving  of  76  per  cent,,  making  the  actual  average,  all 
round,  as  I  have  said,  of  about  81.8  per  cent.  This  re- 
sult, which  I  knew  to  have  been  actually  obtained,  was 
so  far  beyond  anything  that  had  ever  been  accom- 
plished before  with  Pleasant  Valley  ore,  that  I  made 
up  my  mind,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  mining  invention,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  field  of  operations  which  it  covers,  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  mining  world. 

Rep.— W  hat  is  the  highest  percentage  of  saving  you 
have  ever  been  able  to  make  on  the  ores  of  the  Pleasant 
Valley  mine  by  other  concentration  precesses,  wet  or 
dry? 

Comparative  Piifures. 

Mr.  Taylor— I  never  obtained  by  any  concentration 
process,  wet  or  dry.  over  CO  per  cent.  When  I  was  in 
Cornwall,  the  English  i>eople  claimed  that  the  best  con- 
centration that  ctmld  be  obtained  was  not  over  (>0  to  70 
per  cent,  on  an  average. 

Rep.— What  is  your  opinion  of  the  application  of  this 
process  to  high  as  well  as  low  grade  ores  and  tailings? 

Mr. Taylor— I  think  that  there  is  no  mining  opera- 
tion carried  on  in  California  where  there  is  not  al  least 
a  loss  of  thirty  per  cent.  To  concentrate  these  high 
grade  ores  into  a  small  bulk  by  this  process  before  at- 
tempting to  amalgamate  them  is  to  insure  the  saving 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  loss;  because  iu  this  smaller 
compass  or  bulk  the  process  of  amaliiamation  is  far 
more  effective  than  it  can  be  if  the  whole  mass  of  ma- 
terial has  to  be  handled.  As  for  its  application  to  low 
grade  ores  and  taiiings,  the  answer  is  that  it  brings  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  tons  of  both  into  the  field  of  enor- 


mously profitable  working  operations,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  almost  unbounded  in  its  value  to  the 
mining  world. 

Experience  With  Other  Ores. 

Reporter— Do  you  know  what  results  have  been  ac- 
complished with  this  concentrator  upon  other  ores? 

Mr.  Ta.'*lor  — I  have  seen  the  results  of  concentrating 
tailings  from  the  Silver  King  mine  in  Arizona,  which 
assayed  $19  to  the  ton.  in  which  the  machine  took  out 
Ijetween  $14  and  $1.').  On  the  low  grade  Savage  ores 
they  have  taken  out  nearly  85  per  cent.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  it  never  fails  ti>  take  out  from  80  to  90  per 
cent,  of  all  metals— in  metallic  form  proper— in  all 
ores  alike.  My  opinion  is  that  nineteeu-twentieths  of 
the  mines  on  this  coast  will  eventually  use  this  ma- 
chine. 

Further  Tests  to  be  Made  on  a  Large  Scale. 

The  reporter  learned  from  the  inventor  that  it  is  in- 
tended in  a  short  time  to  have  tests  made  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  to  which  the  public  will  be  invited,  and  to 
that  end  several  concrnlrators  of  larger  size  are  bi  ing 
constructed. 


not  be  uverlooked,  is  the  fact,  tbat  owing  to  pecu- 
liarity of  our  climate,  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  and  other 
pests  and  insects. 


ORCHARDS  AND  VINEYARDS. 

In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Solano  county 
for  fruit  culture,  the  Valh  jn  Clirimwle  says: 

Heretofore  cereals  have  been  cmisidcrtd  the  sta- 
ple productions  of  this  county,  and  farmers  have 
cultivated  them  almost  exclusively.  It  is  of  quite 
recent  date  that  the  people  of  this  county  became 
aware  of  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture.  When 
actual  experience  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  acre 
of  vines  could  be  made  to  pay  from  $20  to  $50,  or 


A  MOUNTAIN  DAIRV. 

The  El  Dorado  Democrat  of  November  8lh,  says: 
FlUippini  &  Co,,  of  Georgetown  township.  El 
Dorado  county,  have  a  dairy  of  apout  200  cows, 
which  they  keep  during  the  suniiiier  nionths  in  the 
higher  altitudes  above  Giorgetown,  and  remove  to 
the  valleys  during  the  winter.  They  brought  their 
stock  down  last  week,  arriving  at  Garden  Valley, 
Sunday  night,  and  report  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  season's  operations.  They  made  some- 
thing over  four  tons  of  cheese,  at  which  business, 
being  native  sons  of  Swilzerlaiid  and  trained  to  it 
from  childhood,  they  are  adepts,  and  for  their 
cheese  they  have  an  active  demand.  When  we  were 
at  Garden  Valley  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Fillipini  and 
his  assistants  were  packing  a  number  of  cases  for 
shipment,  several  of  which  were  destined  for  Eu- 
reka and  other  points  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  They 
also  put  up  something  over  three  tons  of  butter  of 
II  markably  fine  quality,  equal  to  the  best  we  have 
ever  tasted,  not  excepting  the  famous  produels  of 
the  dairies  of  Orange  county,  New  Yi)rk.  To  these 
two  products  we  may  add  168  calves,  many  of  tliem 
very  high  grades;  also  about  100  sleek  shotes  have 
been  reared  and  fattened  principally  on  the  butte-- 
milk  and  whey  that  would  otherwise  have  been 


SENTINEL  KOCK, 


the  yield  of  a  single  apricot  tree  be  made  to  realize 
from  $10  to  $20  per  annum,  the  prevalent  theory 
that  nothing  but  wheat  and  barley  could  be  pro- 
duced with  profit  Irom  the  soil  of  Solano  county, 
was  somewhat  shaken.  And  now  that  fruit  culture 
promises  to  be  so  lucrative  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  attention  of  many  agriculturists  has  been  called 
to  it,  and  so  far,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember,  that  not  many  years 
ago,  many  of  the  farmers  actually  dug  up  their 
vines,  to  make  more  room  for  wheat,  which  was 
then  considered  the  most  pi-ofitable.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  dwelt  upon 
the  possibilities  and  capabilities  of  the  fruit  belt 
around  Yacaville.  We  are  conlident,  from  the  ob- 
servation and  attention  that  we  have  been  able  to 
give  the  subject,  that  vineyaids  can  besuccei-sfully 
and  proUtably  cultivated  in  Solano  county,  not  only 
along  the  foothills,  but  also  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try stretching  from  Putah  creek  through  the  town- 
ships of  Tremont,  Silveyville,  Maine  Prairie,  El- 
mira  and  Suisun.  The  soli  is  well  adapted,  and 
the  climate  is  exceedingly  favorable.  The  vineyard 
and  orchard  of  Mr.  Briggs,  just  over  the  line  on 
the  north,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  profita- 
ble iu  the  State.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
Solano  county,  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  grapes,  similarly  situated  in  point  of  topography, 
and  subject  to  the  same  climatic  influence  as  is 
Mr.  Briggs'  vineyard.  One  great  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Solano  couuty  viueyardists,  that  should 


HIGH. 


wasted.  Such  butter  as  they  exhibit  will  readily 
command  35  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $2,100  for 
their  product  for  the  season  ;  their  cheese,  best 
and  poorest,  will  probably  average  12^4  cents  per 
pound,  or  $250  per  ton,  $1,000  for  the  year's  pro- 
duct; their  168  calves  would  be  cheap  at  $1,000,  and 
their  100  hogs  would  probably  swell  the  total  close 
upon  $5,000. 


HOLT'S  NEW  MAP  OP  SAN  PRANCISCO. 

Warren  Holt,  of  No.  717  Montgomery  St., 
has  just  published  his  1§82  edition,  which  is 
the  most  complete  map  of  the  City  and  County 
o£  San  Francisco  ever  published.  It  is  on  a 
scale  of  800  feet  to  the  inch,  showing  all  the 
recent  changes  up  to  date.  It  is  on  linen  pa- 
per, mounted  on  fine  muslin,  elegantly  colored 
and  varnished;  besides  showing  all  the  streets, 
blocks,  and  late  surveys,  it  also  contains  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  public  buildings, 
churches,  halls,  banks,  hotels,  theatres,  public 
libraries.  United  States  offices,  hospitals,  and 
all  other  miscellaneous  public  places  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Price,  in 
cases  on  spring  rollers,  put  up,  $18.  Map 
complete  without  the  case,  $10. 
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GEO.  D.  DORMN,  Mamairer. 
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Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Jtriishes,  Cumbs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomailes,  Face 
Powders  aiitl  Cosmetics, 
Spunges,  Patent  .^ledicines, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  C.\RE  AND  DISPATCH, 
Manufacturers  anJ  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURAXTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co 
logue. 

STEELE'S  Glucoleiu,a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsiue,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggists. 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

633  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  FAl'LL. 


W.  L.  MERRY. 


The  REsotiRCEs  of  California  is  the  best 
paper  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 


MERRY,  FAULL  &  CO., 

PROVISION  PACKERS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Meat  Products  of  all 
Descriptions. 

PROPRIETORS  BLACK  POINT  PACKING 
AND  PROVISION  HOUSE. 

Salesroom,   Vir>  and   li7  fallfornla  Street, 
Near  Kront, 
SAN  FKANCISCO. 

FOXl  St  /\  TiE, 

On   L«ibc'i*al  Terms. 

1,800  Acres  of  Excellent 
Fruit  and  Vine  Land, 

NEAR  ST.  HELENA,  IN  NAPA 
COUNTY, 

IN   LOTS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASER-.    TITLE  PER- 
FECT. 

For  Particulars  and  Map<i  Apply  to 

\V.  C.  WAT.SON, 
i'i'Z  Saiisome  street. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 


Physical  Characteristics  of  One  of  the  Most 
Eemarkable  Counties  in  California. 


GREAT    REDWOOD    FORESTS     OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


Harbors,  Rivers,  Liunibrrini;  Iiitereatg.  Ag- 
ricaltaral.  Minerals,  Totvng  and  Vlllajfeg. 
Theli  Inilustrieg  Desrribeil. 


[Hy  Uie  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resources.] 
Humboldt  connty  is  not  known  and  appreciated, 
as  the  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  richness  of  its 
resources  warrant.    Lying  northwest  fr  mi  San 
Francisco,  210  miles  to  Eureka  and  Humboldt 
Bay,  its  principal  harbor,  separated  on  the  north 
from  the  Oregon  line  by  Del  Norte  county,  (a  de- 
scription   of   which  we  furnished    in   the  last 
number  of  the  Resources),  on  the  north  and 
east  by  Siskiyou   and   Trinity,  on    the  south 
by  Mendocino  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Occean,  having  more  than  175  miles  of 
coast  line,  and   contains  an  area  of  2,211,810 
acres  of  land,  being  three  times  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.    Its  length  from  north  to 
gonth  is  108  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  48 
miles.    Few  people  outside  of  the  county  l)ave  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  the  territorial  extent,  and  phy- 
sical features  of  the  county.     Separated  by  a  wide 
strip  of  mountainous  territory,  untraversed  by  rail- 
roads, from  Central  California  on  the  south,  the 
Siskiyou  or  Coast  Range  separating  it  from  the 
great  Sacramento  Valley,  on  the  east.     The  Topo- 
graphical  features  resembling  more  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  than  any  other  portion  of  Califor- 
nia that  we  have  seen.    There  are  no  large  valleys. 
The  whole  consists  of  rounded  ridges,  with  their 
prairies  on  top,  and  wooded  sides  and  small  valleys 
between.    No  spot  on  earth,  of  equal  extent,  was 
ever  favored  with  such  wealth  in  forest,  so  ac- 
cessible to  the  world's  highway,   as  Humboldt 
county.    The  largest  area  of   level   land  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  Bay,  which  is  on  the 
western  line,  about  midway  between  the  north  and 
south  line.   The  Coast  Range  commences  at  the 
ocean,  and  falls  back  from  the  coast,  increasing 
gradually  in  height,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
some  4,440  feet,  known  as  the  Bald  Hills.  They 
retreat    slightly  from  the  ocean,  around  Hum- 
boldt Biy.      This  bay  is  comparatively  long  and 
narrow.     Its  length  is  something  over  twenty 
miles,  with  a  width  ranging  from  less  than  a  mile 
to  eight  miles.     The  area  of  the  bay  is  fnim  36  to 
40  square  miles,  a  portion  of  which  is  very  shallow 
tide  water.    The  exit  to  the  sea  is  at  the  south  end. 
The  sand  ridge  between  the  bay  and  the  ocean  is 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  the  storm  coming  over  the 
ocean.    The  depth  of  the  bay,  about  Eureka,  ran- 
ges from  10  to  30  feet  of  water,  but  much  of  this 
bay  is  extremely  shallow.    However,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eureka,  the  largest  sea-going  vessels  will  easily 
float,  when  onco  in  the  bay.     As  before  stated,  the 
area  of  the  county  being  2,211,840  acres  of  surface, 
there  are  only  778,280  acres,  assessed  at  $2,721,336, 
the  value  of  personal  property  amounting  to  Sl,- 
721,020,  making  a  total  of  §5,250,505  of  taxable 
property  in  the  county,  besides  the  large  number 
of  vessels  that  are  built  and  owned  in  the  county, 
but  are  registerefl  at  San  Francisco  and  the  taxes 
paid  there.    We  should  take  into  consideration 
that  one-third  of  this  county  is  as  yet  unsur- 
veyed,  and   that   there  are  only  15,256  people 
within  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  the  unassessed 
lands  amounting  to  1,483,160  acres.    Of  this  there 
is  not  more  than  perhaps  one-tenth  that  might  be 
called  waste  land,  and  is  the  rocky  cliffs  along  the 
sea  shore,  and  some  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county.    The  balance  of  the 
nusurveyed  lands  are  what  might  be  called  grazing 
lands,  the  most  of  it  being  covered  with  an  inferior 
growth  of  stunted  timber,  while  some  of  it  may 
come  under  the  head  of  mineral  lands,  which  are 
located  in  the  north  end  of  the  county,  and  con- 
sisting of  gold,  silver  and  quartz  ledges.  Some 
well  defined  copper  ledges  have  been  discovered  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county.    Coal  is  also 
known  to  exist  in  various  portions  of  the  county. 
The  agricultural  lands  that  are  being  farmed  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  what  might  be  utilized,  and 
which  no  doubt  will  be  when  the  county  becomes 
more  settled.   At  present  there  are  only  105,347 
acres  enclosed,  and  out  of  this  there  were  only  27,897 
acres  under  cultivation  last  year,  3,708  acres  of 
this  was  planted  to  wheat,  producing  86,600  bushels; 
3,286  acres  were  in  barley,  yielding  55,418  bushels. 
Oats  are  always   considered   an   excellent  crop 
in  this  county,  there  having  been  7,198  acres  planted 
last  year,  which  produced  200,774  bushels.  Hum- 
boldt has  long  been  known  for  its  excellent  pota- 
toes, which  are  not  so  extensively  planted  as  for- 
merly, on  account  of  the  low  prices;  last  year  there 
were  1,706  acres  planted,  which  produced  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  4,714  tons.   The  dairy  interest  in 
Humboldt  county  is  quite  an  important  feature; 
we  find  that  the  butter,  shipped  from  January, 
1881,  to  the  present  writing  (November  21) ,  amout 
ed  to  over  800,000  pounds.    The  wool  clip  last 
year  amounted  to  730,000  pounds.    There  are  166,- 


045  head  of  sheep  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  21,725  ' 
head  of  cattle,  and  4,745  horses  and  mules  in  the 
county.  The 

Lumbering;  Interest 

Of  Humboldt  'exceeda  all  other  industries  in  the 
connty.    The  acreage  of  redwood   timber  within 
the  borders  of  this  county  are  about  96  miles 
in  length  and  will   average  12  miles  in  width, 
amounting  to  about  736,280  acres  ;  this  timber  will 
furnish  from  50,000  to  100.000  feet '  to  the  acre  ; 
there  are  some  localities  that  will  produce  1,000,000 
feet  to  the  acre.    The  number  of  feet  of  standing 
redwood  in  this  county  is  variously  estimated  by  | 
mill  men,  who  have  the  best  knowledge  of  these 
vast  forests,  and  the  figures  given  are  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  billion  feet.    There  are  at  present 
23  saw-mills  in  the  county  ;  18  of  these  are  run  by  i 
steam  and  5  by  water.    Tlielumbersawed  is  limited  j 
to  a  certain  amount  by  the  mill  and  lumber  combi-  t 
nation,  restricting  each   mill   to  cut  a  certain  j 
amount,  so  as  not  to  overstock  the  San  Francisco 
market ;  we  find  46,969,766  feet  shipped  in  1880  and 
over  29,000  000  shinsles.    Lumber  is  in  much  bet- 
ter demand  this  year  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
a  large  amount  being  shipped  to  Australia,  Mexi- 
can and  South  American  ports,  and  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.    In  fact,  the  value  of  redwood  is  just 
now  becoming    known  in  the  world's  lumber 
market.   Humboldt  is  one  of  the  best 
Watered 

Counties  in  California.    Beginning  in  the  northern 


connty,  and  with  its  tributaries,  Vandnzen,. South 

Fork  and  Yager,  reach  over  100  miles  m  length, 
constituting  an  important  feature  of  the  county. 
The  Mattole,  with  its  100  miles,  75  of  which  are  in 
the  county,  the  next  and  last  stream  of  importance 
within  the  territory  of  Humboldt  county,  is  Bear 
river,  designating  them  as  we  have  from  north  to 
south,  all  of  which  mingle  with  Pacific  waters. 
These  streams  How  in  the  same  general  direction 
from  their  relative  sources,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, in  a  north  western  direction,  thus  sloping 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  to  the  northwest. 
None  of  these  rivers  will  ever  be  of  much  service  for 
navigation,  for  the  reason  they  all  have  a 
steep  grade,  and  as  their  canyons  are  free 
from  rocks  and  the  channels  nearly,  in  every 
instance,  from  their  very  heads,  pass  over  strips 
of  sand,  and  are  hedged  in  by  walls  ^f  red- 
wood timber.  The  current,  during  the  season 
of  floods  is  terrific.  The  canyons  are  then  but 
condits  for  a  seething  flood,  bearing  on  its  sur- 
face the  debris  of  the  forest's;  huge  redwood  trees, 
undermined  along  the  banks  and  swept  along  by 
the  flood  ;  old  logs,  dislodged  from  the  drifts, 
where  they  had  lain  for  years,  are  carried  out  into 
tho  ocean.  These  rivers  rise  very  suddenly  with 
the  heavy  rains  in  winter.  Eel  river  has  been 
known  to  rise  in  its  banks  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  within  a  few  hours.  At  present,  on  this  river, 
small  sail  boats  pass  up  and  down.  A  small  steamer 
was  built,  during  the  last  season,  for  the  purpose 
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part  of  the  county,  the  largest  stream  is  the  Klam- 
ath, which  enters  the  county  at  the  northwestern 
corner,  and  flows  southwesterly  about  forty  miles 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Hoopa  Reservation, 
then  takes  a  northwesterly  course,  whicti  continues 
till  it  empties  its  rapid  waters  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  mile  north  from  the  county  line  is  the 
Klamath  Indian  BeservatioT,  extending  one  mile 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  20  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  belongs  to  Del  Norte  county. 
The  Klamath  has  a  course  of  nearly  80  miles  within 
Humboldt  county.  Its  principal  tributary,  the 
Trinity,  and  its  south  fork  flows  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  the  county,  and  joins  the  Klamath  near 
the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Hoopa 
Reservation.  Redwood  creek  has  a  course  of 
more  than  100  miles  in  the  county,  and  empties 
into  the  ocean  about  25  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath.  Several  creeks  of  less  im- 
portance also  flow  into  the  ocean  south  of  this 
point.  Little  river  empties  into  the  ocean  four 
miles  south  of  Trinidad,  and  has  a  course  from 
source  to  mouth,  entirely  within  the  county,  of 
over  40  miles.  Mad  River  has  a  course  of  over 
100  miles  in  the  county,  flowing  in  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  just 
above  Humboldt  Bay.  Jacoby  creek  and  Fresh 
water  are  small  streams  of  some  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  both  flow  into  Humboldt  bay. 
A  little  farther  south  is  Elk  river  and  Salmon 
creek,  which  also  flow  into  the  same  bay.  Eel 
river  has  a  course  of  more  than  125  miles  iu  the 


of  navigating  the  'river,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  will  ply  upon  the  stream  to  any  extent. 
During  the  summer  the  river  is  too  shallow  and 
the  riffles  too  swift  to  ascend,  and  during  the  win- 
ter the  velocity  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  no 
steamer  can  make  headway  against  it.  The  Klam- 
ath was  declared  navigable  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  but  as  long  as  the 
Government  retains  the  Indian  Reservation,  one 
mile  on  1;ither  side,  for  20  miles  up  from  its 
mouth,  tins  -.vill  remain  a  wilderness.  This  Klam- 
ath river  country  contains  a  number  of  small,  rich 
vallies.'  The  Hoopa  Reservation  is  another  Indian 
reserve,  and  contains  a  block  of  land  twelve  miles 
square,  and  it  is  claimed  to  contain  the  richest 
land  in  this  portion  of  the  county.  These  two  In- 
dian reservations  are  subject  to  considerable  con- 
tention between  the  settlers  of  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  counties  and  the  military  authorities  who 
have  them  in  charge.  The  settlers  claiming,  by  ac- 
tual count,  that  there  are  less  than  100  Indians  in 
each  reservation,  and  the  military  claiming  some- 
thing like  1,000  in  each.  When  these  lands  are 
once  opened  to  settlers  it  will  add  materially  to  the 
wealth  of  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  counties,  as  it 
is  known  thnt  here  are  some  of  the  finest  redwood, 
spruce  and  laurel  timber  lands  in  the  State,  be- 
sides the  placer  and  hydraulic  mining  grounds, 
which  are  well  known  to  miners  in  this  part  of 
California.  Humboldt  has  some  rich  gold  depos- 
its ;  Orleans  bar.  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
county,  has  long  since  been  known  as  a,  rich  placer 


field  (see  special  article  ID  editorial  columi, 
Gold  bluff,  ou  the  northwest  aide  of  the  c  . 
aretheblaok  sand  beach  raiues  that  have  bwu 
constantly  worked  for  20  years  with  good  results. 
Plaor  raining  has  taken  a  new  start,  and  a  large 
am)unt  ofcipit^l  is  being  invested  in  new  mining 
enterprises.  There  is  little  or  no  speculation  in 
engaging  in  that  industry,  for,  with  capital  and 
good  judgment  and  a  strict  adherence  to  business 
principles,  the  returns  are  as  sure  as  any  other  le- 
gitimate enterprise. 

IjOw  l^nnds. 

The  low  lands  of  Hufuholdt  county  are  worthy 
of  note,  although  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them  as  yet.  In  the  vicinity  ol  Humboldt  hay,  be- 
tween Eureka  and  Areata,  there  are  thousands  of 
aoresof  swamp  and  overflowed  lands;  from  Eure- 
ka, south,  are  what  is  known  as  the  Hookton  Flats. 
Tlien  there  is  another  large  tract  of  land,  from 
the  island  to  Mad  river  and  the  marsh  south  of 
Eureka  to  Humboldt  point,  and  still  further  south 
to  the  mouth  of  Ivil  rivi^r,  all  ol  wliich  would  be 
easy  to  reclaim,  but  is  yet  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  value  of  tlie^e  lauds,  when  once  reirlaiim-d, 
would  be  iueuim  ibli- ;  everything  could  he  pro- 
duced iu  euorai  pu-i  qu  iii  titles  which  is  adapted  to 
this  climate;  no  drouth  could  affect  them,  and, 
with  proper  precaution,  no  freshet  could  injure 
them.  Any  one  skeptical  on  this  subject  can  be- 
coma  convinced  by  visiting  some  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  on  the  Sicramento  and  Sm  •Joaquin  rivers. 
We  continue  our  article  by  giving  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  towns  and  business  places  in 
Humboldt  county. 

Eureka, 

The  county  seat,  which  has  at  present  a  population 
of  5,000  people,  is  the  most  important  place  in  the 
county.  It  is  locited  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Hum- 
boldt bay,  about  midway  between  the  entrance  and 
the  northern  end  of  the  bay,  and  is  the  principal 
shipping  point  of  the  county.  It  is  built  upon  an 
eligible  site,  on  nearly  level  ground,  gradually 
sloping  to  the  northwest,  afl'.)rduig  line  drainage. 
Its  water  front  is  very  good  and  has  a  continuous 
line  of  docks  for  a  distance  of  eight  blocks,  where 
vessels  of  all  kinds  find  ample  room  for  loading 
and  discharging  cargo.  Earuka  was  first  settled  in 
1849-50,  by  parties  who  were  in  search  of  the 
Trinity  river,  upou  which  marvelous  gold  discove- 
ries were  reported  to  have  been  made,  and  from 
whom  it  received  its  name.  In  1809  Eureka  was 
served  with  United  States  mail,  three  times  a  week, 
by  the  overland  route,  from  San  Francisco  via  Pet- 
aluma,  Healdsburg,  Cloverdale,  Ukiah,  Cahto, 
Hydesville,  Rliouervillo  and  Areata.  Now  she  is 
supplied  witli  a  daily  mxil,  over  the  same  route,  by 
the  Humboldt  ami  Mendocino  stage  line,  from 
Cloverdale  to  Eurka,  a  distance  of  213  miles.  This 
distance  is  made  in  the  suinnierseasou  iu  36  hours, 
but  in  winter  it  requires  80  hours  from  Cloverdale 
to  Ukiah.  The  distance  is  .30  miles  and  faro  S3. 25  ; 
Willits,  22 'a  m  les,  fare  S2.50;  Cahto,  22 'i  miles, 
fare  $2.50;  Bloxburg  (in  Humboldt  county),  63 
miles,  fare  $7;  Bridgeville,  25  miles,  fare  $2; 
Hydesville,  25  miles,  fare  $2  ;  to  Eureka,  25  miles, 
fare  $2.  S.  F.  Bullard,  of  Hydesville,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  line.  Two  lines  of  steamers  ply  be- 
tween Eureka  and  San  Francisoo.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Los  Angeles, 
and  Humboldt  Steamship  Company's  steamer 
Humboldt,  leaving  alternately  with  the  other  every 
five  days.  Their  accommoditions  are  very  good, 
and  make  the  trip  in  about  27  hours.  The  passenger 
fare,  first-class,  being  $10  ;  steerage,  S6  ;  freight, 
from  $2  to  $4  per  ton.  Eureka  also  has  several 
local 

RiiilroadM. 

Mad  river  and  Humboldt  Bay  Railroad  is  a  private 
enterprise,  the  property  of  John  Vance,  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  citizens  of  thisjsection  of  the 
State.  It  is  five  miles  long  and  cost  the  proprietor 
$15,000  per  mile.  Mr.  Vance  has  one  Baldwin  loco- 
motive and  24  truck  cars,  upon  which  are  transport- 
ed the  immense  redwood  logs  and  large  quanties  of 
lumber.  At  the  tide  water  terminus  of  this  road 
lighters  receive  the  lumber  and  are  floated  with 
the  outgoing  tide  to  a  point  eight  miles  above  Eu- 
reka, where  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  300,000  feet  re- 
ceive their  loads,  and  are  towed  to  the  city  wharves 
by  Mr.  Vance's  steamier  A<l(i.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  road  is  Mr.  Vance's  Mad  river  mill,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  40,000  feet  per  day  ;  also,  an  extensive 
shingle  mill.  Mr.  Vance  also  has  another  large 
mill  iu  the  town  of  Eureka.  He  is  the  owner  of 
some  3,000  acres  of  the  Hnest  redwood  timber  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Vance  furnishes  employment  to 
more  men  in  his  mills,  railroad,  logging  camps, 
besides  his  ship  building,  than  any  one  man  iu  the 
country.  The 

FresU  Water  Railrouil. 

This  road  has  recently  been  built  on  fresh  water 
creek,  and  reaches  from  tide  water  on  Humboldt 
bay  a  distance  of  some  four  miles.  The  company 
own'a  Baldwin  locomotive  and  a  number  of  trucks. 
We  saw  the  largest  log  train  on  the  road  that  has 
ever  been  hauled  by  one  engine  in  the  State.  The 
company  own  some  15,000  acres  of  fine  redwood 
timber.  They  sell  to  the  mills,  charging  $1  per 
M  in  the  log,  and  then  they  charge  $1.50  per  M  for 
hauling  the  logs  to  tide  water,  where  they  are 
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(owed  to  the  mills.  J.  W.  Henderson  is  the  Su 
perintendcnt  of  this  company.  Then  there  is  the 
Areata  and  Mad  River  RailroatI  Company, 

From  deep  water,  on  Hnnilmldt  bay,  extending  at 
present  up  to  the  Dolly  Varden  and  Jolly  Giant 
Mills,  a  distance  of  a  little  over  3  miles,  but  the 
company  are  extending  this  road  a  distance  of  15 
miles  up  Mad  river,  where  a  new  mill  is  being  built, 
right  in  the  redwood  timber  country.  Their  wharf 
is  said  to  be  the  longest  in  the  United  States. 
The  company's  steamer  Altn  makes  connection  from 
Areata  to  Eureka,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  This 
road  will  be  compu  ted,  the  full  length,  by  the  first 
of  March,  1SS2,  for  passenger,  freight,  lumber,  etc., 
Yocom  it  Fernald,  proprietors.  Dalbeeri  Carson's 
Railroad,  on  Jacoby  creek,  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  is  built  of  standard  gauge  of  T  iron,  with  a 
grade  which  allows  the  loaded  cars  to  reach  tide- 
water by  th'ir  own  momentum;  horses  are  then 
used  to  return  the  cars  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
road.  This  constitutes  the  railroads  in  the  vicinity 
of  Humboldt  bay.  The  principal  resources  of  Eu- 
reka are  her 

Immense  T^nmber  Interests, 
There  being  a  number  of  mills  in  tlie  vicinity. 
JohH  Vance's  two  mills,  and  D.  R.  Jone's  A  Co.'s 
mills,  on  Indian  Island.  This  firm  has  recentlv 
built  a  new  mill  in  Eureka.  The  Occidental  Mills, 
in  Eureka,  owned  by  A.  McKey,  Harris  Connick, 
Thomas  Baird,  A.  Conneck,  and  A.  J.  Bryant. 
This  company  own  2,800  acres  of  redwood  timber. 
Folk,  Chandler  iV  Co.  own  two  mills  on  the  bay. 
J.  Rass  &  Co.  have  a  large  mill  on  Indian  Island. 
The  Lincoln  Mills,  owned  by  Dempster  &  Keys,  of 
San  Francisco.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  James 
Randall,  the  Superintendent  of  this  film,  that  they 
arc  building  another  mill  on  Eel  river.  Miner, 
Kulburg  <fe  Co.  are  building  a  new  mill  on  Mad 
river.  Then  there  are  the  Port  Kenyon  Mills, 
known  as  Dennis'  Mills,  Flanigan  A  Co's  Millsr 
Fay  Bro's  Shingle  Mills,  Feckle  A  Son's  Shingle 
Mills,  all  of  which  are  tributary  to  Eureka.  We 
have  obtained  a  report  of  the  shipments  from 
Eureka,  from  September  Ist,  1880,  to  Septembo, 
1st,  1881,  showing  the  principal  business  for  this 
port  for  the  last  year,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Lumber  feet  shipped,  46,909, 7r,(; 

Shingles  shipped   29,000,0011 

Skakes  shipped   3,692,800 

Potatoes  lbs.  shipped  8,350,600 

Oats  "      "  4.420,500 

Wheat   "      "  500,000 

Wool   "      "  900,000 

Butter   "      "  125,000 

Fish   "      "  200,000 

Peas    "      "  125,000 

And  large  amounts  of  park,  ham,  bacon,  hiilcs. 
pells,  tallow,  lard,  eggs,  apples,  etc.  The  people 
of  Humboldt  county  are  getting  up  two  pi-tltiou.-i 
to  Congress,  one  calling  for  a  new 
Port  of  F^ntry, 
Which  shall  comprise  all  the  waters  and  shores  of 
the  State  of  California  northof  the  south  boundary 
line  of  Humboldt  county,  for  the  reason  that  many 
vessels  are  built  and  owned  at  Humboldt  Bay,  and 
ought  to  be  registered  there.  That  the  nearest 
port  of  entry  to  said  b  ly  is  at  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  that  the 
business  of  said  bay  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
other  petition  is  calling  for 

Harbor  Improvements, 
Which  reads  that  the  exports  of  Humboldt  bay, 
consisting  of  lumber,  produce,  cattle,  gold,  etc., 
exceed  $2,000,000  annuaDy,  and  art  rapidly  increas- 
ing; that  the  condition  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  by  reason  of  shilting  sands,  is  such 
as  t '  offer  a  serious,  and  sometimes,  disastrous  im- 
pediment to  navigation.  This  petition  is  being  ex- 
tensively endorssd  by  the  business  men  of  the 
county;  iu  fact,  at  present  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the  bay  is  the 
bar  at  the  entrance,  with  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
it  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  bar  will 
maintain  sufficient  depth.  The  attention  of  the 
United  States  engineers,  now  turned  to  the  bay, 
may  result  in  such  substantial  improvements  as 
will  make  it  permanently  a  harbor  for  the  largest 
sea-going  vessels.  What  is  needed  is  such  works 
as  will  concentrate  the  daily  tidal  flow  and  cause  it 
to  keep  a  portion  of  the  bar  at  a  greater  constant 
depth.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  jet- 
ties, but  the  task  is  peculiar  and  surrouuded  by  dif- 
ficulties that  have  not  yet  been  gauged.  Such 
works  upon  bars  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
ocean  have  not  yet  been  extensively  tried,  and 
would  be,  therefore,  a  comparatively  experimental 
underatking.  The  ocean  waves  will  be  a  huge  force 
to  resist,  while  the  unstable  sand  may  yitld  to  cur- 
rents eddying  and  whirling  abfcut  the  jetties,  and 
thus  fail  to  give  a  stable  foundation.  The  national 
engineeriiig  department  for  this  coast  is  now  occue 
pied  in  dredging  within  Humboldt  bay,  along  the 
water  front  of  Eureka,  making  it  a  more  commo- 
dious harbor  for  shipping,  and  affording  bay  com- 
merce with  greater  ease  and  expedition. 

Future  Commercial  Value  of  This  Bay. 

Humboldt  Bay;^is  the  only  satisfactory  harbor 
in  the  whole  line  of  the  Northern  Coast,  and  the 
whole  trade  of  a  coast  over  ninety-six  miles  must 
i-oncentrate  at  Eureka  and  find  there  an  exit  from 


the  interior.  Such  a  strip  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  would  have  a  number  of  harbors  adequate 
to  accommodate  the  fleets  of  the  world.  The  eighty- 
six  miles  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut  has  at  least 
half  a  dozen,  among  which  is  distributed  the  trade 
of  a  territory  not  larger  than  that  of  Humboldt 
county,  and  yet  several  of  these  are  commercial 
ports  of  the  first  importance.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
what  a  future  Eureka  has.  With  a  practical  pos- 
session of  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  that  ter- 
ritory tributary  to  its  trade  equal  in  wealth  of  soil 
and  climate  to  the  most  moist  and  fertile  of  the  At- 
lantic States. 

Ship  Building. 

As  we  have  prepared  a  special  article  on  this 
subjcet,  which  appears  on  another  page  of  this  pa- 
per, we  will  simply  mention  the  fact  that  there 
are  five  ship  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  Eureka,  and 
all  of  tiTem  in  operation.  Mr.  .Alexander  Cookson 
has  just  launched  a  vessel  for  Dalbeer  &  Carson. 
Buss  A  Company's  yard,  is  on  Indian  Island.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Bendixon,  whose  yard  is  near  the  Govern- 
ment light  house,  has  built  more  vesiiels  than  any 
man  in  the  county.  Mr.  Charles  Miirry  has  just 
launched  the  largest  vessel  of  the  kind  ever  built 
iu  California,  which  is  a  barkeutine,  155  feet  in 
length,  34  feet  beam,  and  lO-'.i  feet  deep,  which  was 
built  for  Mr.  John  Vance.  Mr.  E.  Cousins  has  re- 
cently built  seven,  all  of  wliicli  appear  in  our  arti- 
cle on  ship  building.  The  material  is  here  in 
abundance,  such  as  long  timber,  saw  mills,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  for  conducting  this  business  extensively. 
We  have  not  found  a  locality  in  California,  where 

Manufacturing- 
Of  every  description  might  be  carried  on  more 
profitably  than  here.    There  is  at  present,  one 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished some  20  years,  where  a  number  of  mechanics 


be  an  evening  paper,  and  it  will  be  located  in  the 
Vance  Block.  Mr.  Wiley,  the  senior  partner,  is 
well  known  as  an  able  newspaper  writer,  having 
just  retired  from  the  Areata  Leader;  while  Mr. 
Heney  is  a  first-classprinter,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
publish  a  live  paper,  which  will  be  appreciated  in 
Northern  California. 
Eureka  has  some  very  fine 
Hotels. 

The  Vance  Hotel  is  a  three-story  building,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  100  guests.  The  Bay  Hotel 
is  a  house  of  nearly  the  same  appearance,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  hotels  north  of  San  Francisco;  Daby  and 
Howard  are  the  proprietors.  The  Finson  House  is 
a  house  that  can  accommodate  from  80  to  90 guests; 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Rowell,  proprietor.  The  Occidental, 
one  of  the  most  popular  hotels  in  this  place,  is  kept 
by  Daniel  Murphy.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  the  names  of  which  we  do  not  now  remember. 

Real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Eureka,  is  some- 
what difficult  to  rate.  Bight  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  no  farming  lands, 
the  land  originally  having  been  covered  with  red- 
wood, spruce,  pine  and  fir  timber.  The  principal 
farming  land  in  the  county  is  the  Eel  river  bot- 
toms, and  Areata  valley  lands,  which  are  held  at 
comparatively  high  prices.  The  best  improved 
'  farms  are  valued  from  $40  to  $60 ;  second  rate  bot- 
tom lands,  from  $15  to  $40.  A  large  portion  of  the 
county  is  grazing  lands,  here  known  as  the  Bald 
Hill  country;  they  range  in  price  from  $3  to  $7 
per  acre,  the  larger  portion  of  this  country  being 
timber  lauds,  and  is  valued  by  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  accessibilty  of  getting  it  to  market. 
Mr.  J.  K.  DoUison,  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  on  lands,  in  the  county,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  most  of  the 
time  since  1859,  and  the  firm  of  Watson  A  Randall, 
real  estate  agents,  who  are  also  acting  as  agents  for 
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are  constantly  engaged  in  saw  mill  and  ship  build- 
ing work.  It  is  owned  by  T.  J.  Lanigan.  The 
Eureka  Saw  Miinufactory  of  S.  S.  L'lvereii  is  man- 
ufacturing saws  and  saw  teeth  to  order,  for  con- 
verting these  immense  redwood  logs  into  lumlter. 
There  is  one  tannery  here,  manufacturing  harness, 
sole  and  upper  leather.  It  is  owned  by  Joseph 
Boots.  Quite  an  extensive  furniture  factory  has 
recently  been  established  by  Richardson.  Gemmill 
A  Co.  They  also  manufacture  doors,  blinds  and 
sash,  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  houKC  furni- 
ture. Mr.  W.  R.  Pratt  has  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments in  the  State,  outside  of  San  Francisco. 
Eureka  is  destined  to  become  a  large  city  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Railroads  will  center  in  here  from  the 
east  and  south.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  off; 
the  streets  and  business  houses  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  city  is  watered  by  artesian  jvells,  the 
water  being  pumped  into  tanks  and  'distributed 
through  the  city  in  pipes.  The  buildings  are 
principally  wood,  although  there  are  several  brick 
business  blocks  in  the  town.  The 

Humboldt  County  Dank 
Has  been  e4tablished  since  1873  aud  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $200,000 ;  J.  W.  Henderson,  President, 
and  W.  M.  Huntoon,  Cashier. 

One  daily  .ind  two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  The  Diiily  and  Weekly  Times  is  the 
oldest  paper  in  the  county,  and  is  published  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wyman.  This  paper  was  built  up  by  J.  E. 
Wyman,  who  built  a  fine  brick  building,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  newspaper  office  in 
the  State,  north  of  Sau  Francisco.  Mr.  Wyman 
died  about  a  year  ago  ;  his  son  is  conducting  the 
paper  in  a  very  creditable  way,  since  the  death  of 
his  father.  The  Weekly  Democratic  Standard  is 
issued  every  Saturday  by  William  Ayers;  the  Stand- 
ard is  one  of  our  best  exchanges  in  the  State.  An- 
other daily  and  weekly  are  about  to  be  estabished, 
;  by  Mr.  A.  Wiley,  and  W.  L.  Heney.;  the  daily  will 


Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.,  gave  us  the  figures  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  land,  both  timber  and  farming.  Mr. 
Geo.  K.  Heney  is  also  largely  engaged  in  selling 
lauds.  The  United  States  L  vnd  Office  for  this  por- 
tion of  Calitornia,  is  located  at  Eureka.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Roberts,  the  Laud  Register, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  the  County  Assessor,  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Thomson,  the  County  Clerk,  for  much  val- 
uable information  on  the  Resources  of  Humboldt 
County.  The 

Forwarding  and  Commisxlon  Ru.slness. 
In  Eureka,  is  conducted  by  Captain  H.  H.  Buhne 
A  Co.,  Thomas  Cutler,  and  Harry  Kingston. 
Eureka  is  the  commercial  depot  for  all  the  towns 
in  the  county,  except  Trinidad,  besides,  at  her 
warehouses  are  received  the  supplies  for  the  min- 
ing camps  on  the  Klamath,  Salmon,  and  lower 
Trinity  rivers.  The  business  houses  of  Eureka 
carry  more  goods  than  any  railroad  town  in  the 
State.  Some  of  the  principal  firms  are  W.  J. 
Sweasey  A  Son,  groceries  and  provisions  ;  E.  Jan- 
ssen  A  Co.  have  an  extensive  store^of  general  mer- 
chandise ;  H.  H.  Buhne  A  Co.,  heavy  dealers  in 
hardware,  ship  chandlery  etc.;  Ruhne  AEUery  have 
an  extensive  stock  in  groceries  and  provisions,  and 
general  merchandise  ;  W.  J.  McNamara  is  the  prin- 
cipal clothier ;  Mr.  H.  Barman  has  the  finest  stock 
of  dry  goods  and  fancy  articles;  James  E.  Matthews 
and  W.  T.  Bonstell  have  the  book  and  stationery 
trade ;  Messrs.  Hetherington  A  Chelstrand  are  the 
merchant  tailors ;  Fred  W.  Bell  is  the  principal 
insurance  agent  iu  the  county.  The  school  system 
of  Eureka  is  worthy  of  special  notice  :  St.  Josephs 
Institute  and  the  Humboldt  Seminary  offer  the 
best  of  educational  advantages  to  those  who  contem- 
plate making  Humboldt  County  their  home.  The 
district  schools  (ten  in  number)  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State.  There  are  five  church  edi- 
fices, Methodist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  United 
Brethren,  and  Catholic.   Nearly  all  of  the  Benevo- 


lent Societies  that  have  an  existance  in  the  State, 
have  societies  in  Eureka.  One  large  hall  or  Russ' 
Theater,  besides  a  number  of  private  halls  for  en- 
tertainments, constitute  the  present  places  of 
amusement.  We  now  go  to  the  second  largest 
town  in  the  county,  that  of 

Areata, 

Which  is  an  incorporated  town  at  the  head  of  Hum- 
boldt bay.  Areata  is  to  Eureka  what  Oakland  is  to 
San  Francisco.  It  is  connected  with  Eureka  by 
steamer  across  the  bay,  a  distance  of  some  seven 
miles,  and  by  a  good  wagon  road,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  Areata  has  a  population  of  about 
one  thousand,  and  it  has  more  the  appearance  of 
an  Eastern  village  than  a  California  town,  it  being 
decidedly  the  handsomest  town  in  the  county,  and 
it  boasts  of  the  finest  climate  in  the  country. 
There  are  two  large  saw  mills,  one  flouring  mill, 
and  two  shingle  mills,  and  quite  an  extensive  tan- 
nery. The  fine  agricultural  and  fruit  lands  ttiat 
surround  it  are  of  wonderful  fertility,  possessing  a 
soil  that  is  literally  inexhaustible.  The  vast  red- 
wood forests  in  the  background,  that  generations 
will  not  exhaust.  The  town  is  beautifully  laid  off, 
and  has  a  fine  public  square.  There  is  a  neatness 
about  the  buildings  and  streets  that  strikes  the 
stranger's  eye  with  admiration.  There  is  one  news- 
paper published  there,  the  Areata  Leader,  which 
is  issued  every  Saturday. 

Hotels. 

The  Union,  which  has  been  established  some 
twenty-five  years,  has  lately  been  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged, with  a  fine  hall  for  theatrical  and  social 
entertainments,  is  owned  and  kept  by  Jacob  Ri- 
cbert. 

The  Marsh,  which  is  a  very  neat,  attractive  place 
to  stop,  is  kept  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Marsh,  who  also  has 
the  Hydrophathic  Institution  in  connection  with 
his  hotel,  and  the  Merrill,  which  is  also  an 
excellent  house,  kept  by  S.  W.  Merrill.  Few 
towns  can  boast  of  such  fine  hotel  accom- 
modations as  Areata.  It  has  two  fine  church 
edifices  and  three  excellent  schools.  The  Areata 
A  Mad  River  Railroad  will  be  completed  by  March, 
1882.  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  with  saw  mills  and 
shingle  mills  along  its  line.  The  little  steamer 
Alta  is  making  two  daily  trips  from  Areata  to 
Eureka.  The  merchants  of  Areata  are  all  doing 
well.  S.  Greenwald  A  Co.  have  a  brick  fire-proof 
store.  A.  W.  Eucsun  is  the  stationer  and  Wells, 
Fargo  A  Co's  agent.  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  an  attorney 
and  real  estate  agent,  has  our  thanks  for  much  val- 
uable information  concerning  this  beautiful  little 
city  by  the  bay. 

We  now  pass  south,  via  Eureka,  to 
Ferndale, 

Which  is  the  third  largest  town  in  the  county  in 
point  of  population,  containing  785  people,  and  a 
few  Chinese.  It  is  connected  by  daily  stage  with 
Eureka,  and  is  located  some  eighteen  miles  south. 
It  is  beautifully  situated,  on  the  south  side  of  Ei  I 
rivtr  vallay,  about  one  mile  beyond  Salt  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  bounding  Eel  river  on 
the  south.  Francis  creek,  a  swift  little  stream 
runs  througti  the  town,  affording  splendid  facili- 
ties for  drainage.  Ferndale  is  well  situated  for  a 
liiisiness  place,  having  the  farmers  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  other  the 
settlers  of  the  Bear  river  and  Mattole  sections. 
This  valley  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  on 
an  average  from  four  to  eight  miles  wide.  This 
may  properly  be  called  the  cream  of  Humboldt 
county  as  an  agricultural  district.  Land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ferudale  is  held  at  higher  prices  than 
iu  any  other  portion  of  Humboldt  county.  This 
flourishing  town  is  delightfully  situated,  well  built, 
public  spirited,  and  bound  to  go  ahead.  One  live 
newspaper,  the  Ferndale  Enterprise,  is  issued  every 
Friday,  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Alford,  which  furnishes  the 
valley  with  spicy  local  news.  One  first-class 
Hotel. 

Called  the  Ferndale,  is  kept  by  W.  J.  McCollnm, 
who  kuows  how  to  keep  a  good  house.  He  can  ac- 
commodate about  fifty  guests.  The  business  houses 
of  Ferndale  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Russ,  Searls  A  Putnam  have  a  fine  brick  building, 
and  we  may  safely  say,  the  largest  store  in  the 
county.  Mr  Joseph  Russ,  the  senior  partner,  has 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  vicinity, 
and  is  the  owner  of  over  2,000  dairy  cows,  which 
are  rented  to  dairymen  with  land  enough  to  sup- 
port a  certain  number  of  cows.  They  are  also  in 
the  forwarding  and  commission  business,  and  ship 
more  butter  than  any  other  firm  in  the  State,  ex- 
cept A.  P.  Whitney,  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma  county. 
Mr.  Russ  is  the  owner  of  a  number  of  vessels  on 
the  ocean.  He  has  made  all  his  money  right  here 
in  this  valley.  He  is  also  proprietor  of  the  market 
in  Eureka,  besides  saw  and  shingle  mills,  in  TarioQS 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Ferndale^  Grange  Bntinegs  Auoclation 

Have  a  large  stock  of  general  merchandise  on  band 
and  have  the  principal  trade  among  the  farmers  of 
the  valley,  among  the  grangers.  D.  Vervalin 
is  manager  of  the  association.  A.  Berding,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  also  has  a  large  store  of 
general  merchandise  and  agricultural  implements. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Cummings  has  a  furniture  store,  and 
keeps  an  excellent  assortment  of  furniture  of  all 
kiuds.   D.  A.  Dyer  has  a  stove  and  tin  store. 
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L.  B.  Frost  keeps  a  variety  store  and  the 
postoffice  in  the  place.  There  are  two  car- 
riage shops  and  one  wagon  shop;  one  is  owned  by 
T.  H.  Brown,  and  the  other  by  Grinsell  <fc  Dnnn. 
There  are  two  harness  shops,  those  of  S.  A.  Ward 
and  D.  McGregor.  Robert  Kerr  is  the  merchant 
tailor  in  tlie  place.  Fred  Basin  keeps  the  only  res- 
taurant. Ferndale  has  a  fine  reading  room  and 
free  library,  which  is  kept  up  by  donation.  Several 
fine  church  edifices,  one  Methodist,  one  Congrega- 
tional, and  a  Catholic.  Ferndale  has  excellent 
schools.  While  on  a  recent  visit  to  that  place,  we 
formed  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  Professor  L. 
B.  Lawson,  from  San  Jose,  California.  This  gen- 
tleman is  teaching  penmanship  by  a  new  and  shorter 
process  than  any  now  in  use.  He  is  about  publish- 
ing a  book  on  this  subject,  which  will  no  doubt 
become  a  standard  work  in  the  schools  and  collegea 
on  the  coast.  Our  recent  sojourn  at  Ferndale  was 
rendered  more  than  usually  agreeable  by  the  cor- 
dial good  will  manifested  by  its  citizens  toward  the 
Resoubces.  Oh,  we  almost  forgot :  there  is  tha? 
"  glorious  climate  "  which  they  have  at  Ferndale. 
They  mj  it  cannot  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  the 
State. 

We  now  pass  on  up  Eel  river,  to  the  next  largest 
town  in  the  county,  that  of 

Rolinerville, 

Which  has  a  population  of  510  people.  This  town 
is  situated  22  miles  southeast  from  Eureka,  and  is 
pleasantly  located  in  the  rich  valley  of  Eel  river, 
one  mile  north  of  the  stream.  The  principal 
wagon  road  of  the  county  passes  through  the  place. 
It  has  an  excellent  farming  and  grazing  country  on 
one  side,  and  redwood  timber  on  the  other,  to  back 
it.  It  has  one  new  live  newspaper,  the  Ttnhnenrille 
Herald,  is  issued  every  week,  by  Charles  E.  Gordon, 
who  publishes  more  local  news  for  an  inland  town 
than  any  other  paper  on  our  list.  Mr.  Gor- 
don must  be  enterprising.  .J.  H.  Kimball  has 
quite  an  extensive  saw  and  grist  mill.  Mr.  P. 
Perry  hai  an  extensive  carriage  and  wagon 
factory.  Two  general  stores,  J.  Feigenbaum,  and 
A.  M.  Gill,  have  a  good  large  stock.  There  are  two 
hotels,  the  oldest  is  the  well-known  Rohnerville 
House,  established  some  20  years  ago,  and  is  kept 
by  R.  Keyser;  the  other,  called  the  £'c/io,  just  re- 
cently opened.  We  were  here  during  the  Ninth 
District  Fair,  which  was  held  from  October  9th  to 
the  15th,  for  Humboldt,  Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte 
counties;  the  display  of  agricultural  production  in 
point  of  size,  excelled  everything  we  have  seen  this 
year,  having  visited  six  fairs  in  the  State. 
We  saw  potatoes  which  weigned  ovw  six  pounds, 
and  the  finest  and  best  flavored  apples  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  State,  came  from  Camp  Grant,  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  Mr.  .John  D.  Pollard  had  some  of 
his  tame  elk  there,  two  of  them  were  6  years  old 
and  weighed  650  pounds  each  ;  they  are  allowed  to 
roam  in  the  woods  with  the  domestic  cattle.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard is  raising  elk  for  sale.  We  also  saw  some  fine 
Jersey  and  other  thoroughbred  cows.  The  firm- 
ers  of  the  county  are  turning  their  attention  more 
to  dairy  than  grain  raising.  We  met  Mr.  Jacob 
Rasrausson,  a  young  dairy  man,  formerly  of 
Marin  county,  who  came  to  the  county  two  years 
ago  and  bought  40  acres  of  land  ;  he  keeps  30  head 
of  cows,  and  says  he  will  clear  $2,500  from  his 
dairy  products  and  hogs;  every  dollar's  worth  of 
the  feed  is  produced  from  the  40  acres,  which  lies 
near  Ferndale,  Humboldt  county.  Land  in  the 
vicinity  is  held  at  high  prices.  In  the  valley  and 
improved,  it  is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $75  per  acre. 
Rolling  hill  lands  in  the  vicinity  have  a  rich,  dark, 
loamy  soil,  and  are  excellent  grain  lands  and  are  val- 
ued at  nearly  the  same  price  as  the  valley.  Two 
and  a  half  miles  southeast  from  this  town  brings 
us  to 

Hjrdesvllle, 

Which  is  considered  the  fifth  town  in  the  county, 
having  a  population  of  300  people.  It  is  situated 
on  high  table  land  nearly  300  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  Eel  River  Valley  ;  it  has  a  fine  farming 
country  to  back  it ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Sweasey  is  keeping 
the  Pioneer  Hotel  ;  there  are  two  general  stores, 
and  it  is  the  home  of  S.  F.  Bullard,  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
Stage  Line,  which  passes  through  here  daily. 
Here  we  retraced  our  steps  and  returned  to  Eureka, 
where  we  boarded  the  stage  for 
Trinldail, 

Which  lies  northwest  from  Eureka,  a  distance  of 
27  miles;  it  is  on  the  ocean;  a  fair  harbor  is  here, 
and  a  Government  Light  House.  Hooper  Brothers 
have  an  extensive  saw  and  shingle  mill  ;  they  also 
have  a  railroad,  and  do  all  their  logging  by  steam, 
which  is  well  worth  the  while  to  see  ;  the  logs  are 
hauled  to  the  railroad  track  by  a  donkey  stationary 
engine,  then  by  locomotive  to  the  mills.  The 
town  has  450  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  The  steamer  Mary 
D.  TTume  makes  Trinidad  her  first  call  from  San 
Francisco  up  on  her  way  to  Oregon.  General  B. 
P.  Butler's  brother's  buildings,  which  were  built  in 
1861,  when  the  gold  excitement  was  at  the  highest, 
are  still  here  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Trinidad  then  had  gome  3,000  people;  twenty 
or  thirty  pack-trains  went  out  daily  to  the  mines 
at  Sawyer  Bar,  the  Klamath,  and  Gold  Bluff,  and 
the  upper  Trinity  Country.  The  town  has  sim- 
mered down  to  two  general  stores,  and  a  good  liv- 


ery ;  Mr.  Warren  Watkina  keeps  the  Occidental 
Hotel.   The  lumber  business  is  the  chief  support 
at  present,  although  there  is  still  considerable 
mining,  and  the  pack-trains  can  still  be  seen  with 
their  loads  of  "grub,"  bound  for  the  mines. 
Mattole  Valley. 
This  is  a  conntryof  15  miles  in  length,  and  from 
1  to  2  miles  wide,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  dairy  countries  in  the  county;  it  is  located 
some  50  miles  south  of  Eureka.   The  town  of 
Petrolla 

Is  prettily  located  under  the  lee  of  lofty  hills 
which  enclose  the  Mattole  Valley;  there  are  two 
general  stores,  one  hotel,  two  saw  mills,  and  a  grist 
mill;  but  as  our  article  is  getting  too  long,  we 
hasten  on  up  to  the  south  end  of  Humboldt  bay  to 
Hookton, 

Which  is  the  shipping  point  for  Ferndale,  Rohner 
ville,  Hydesville,  Petrolla,  Springvillo,  where  the 
farmers  haul  their  grain,  butter,  etc.,  and  lumber 
from  the  mills  in  the  vicinity.  The  steamers  Los 
Angelfin  and  Humboldt  coming  down  from  Eureka 
for  this  freight. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Bloxburg,  Gar- 
berville  and  Port  Kenyon.  The  latter  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  Eel  river,  some  4  miles  from  its 


was  to  go  down  tbrongh  Mendocino  county,  and 
thus  take  in  all  the  redwood  timber  on  the  coast, 
or  we  may  safely  say,  in  the  world,  but  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  muddy  roads  prevent  us  from 
going  at  present.  The  rainfall  for  each  season  np 
in  this  country  from  an  eleven  year's  record  aver- 
ages .3."). 92  Inches  in  a  year.  For  the  present,  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  great  redwood  country  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


SHIP  BITILDING  AT  HmiBOLDT  BAY. 

While  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  California, 
last  month,  we  promised  to  publish  a  list  of  all 
vessels  biilltat  that  place  since  that  industry  first 
started  there.  .\t  present  there  are  five  yards,  and 
all  of  them  In  operation  ;  wo  requested  each  of 
the  different  ship  builders  to  furnish  us  with  the 
number  of  vessels  built.  The  following  is  what 
we  believe  a  correct  statement  of  not  only  all  ves- 
sels built,  but  also  the  vessels  lost  and  upset  by 
breakers  while  crossing  the  bar  (furnished  by  Cap- 
tain H.  H.  Bnhne) ,  showing  the  necessity  of  the 
much-needed  harbor  improvements  at  that  point: 
Our  article  on  Humboldt  county,  in  this  number 
of  the  Resoukces,  giving  an  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  that  county,  together  with  the  ship.huild- 


SALMON    FISIIIIVG--C'ASTING   THE  NET. 


SAL.MON    FISHIIVG-HAUL,1NG   IN    THE  NET. 


mouth,  and  was,  atone  time,  destined  to  bo  the  ship- 
ping point  for  Ferndale,  but  the  unsafe  passage  up 
and  down  Eel  river  has  drawn  off  the  steamer;  there 
is  at  present  one  general  store,  kept  by  Geo.  F.  Cas- 
terlson,  and  a  good  school;  this  is  a  fine  farming 
country,  and  is  thickly  settled  ;  here  we  noticed 
the  superior  tillage  of  small  farms.  About  mid- 
way between  Eureka  and  Ferndale  is  the  village  of 

Tnltle  Bliiir, 
On  high  rolling  land  overlooking  the  south  end  of 
Humboldt  Bay  and  the  Pacific  in  the  distance. 
One  good  hotel,  which  has  recently  changed  hands, 
IS  now  kept  by  Messrs.  Quinn  ife  McNaughton;  two 
general  stores,  a  Granger's  Hall;  a  mile  north  is 
the  stage  station  of  Silmon  Creek,  and  the  grain 
warehouses  of  Hookton,  and  lumber  yards  are 
near  by.  Springville  is  another  small  place  be- 
tween Rohnerville  and  Table  Bluff,  where  the 
Springville  saw  and  grist-mills  are  located.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Greig  keeps  a  hotel  and  llverj-,  and  .T.  W. 
Swartz  a  general  store.  The  village  of  Fairliaven 
lies  on  the  south  end  of  Humboldt  Bay,  and  has 
some  extensive  ship  yards  and  lumber  mills,  hut 
as  we  did  not  hive  the  time  to  visit  this  place,  and 
as  our  article  is  already  too  lengthy,  we  promise  in 
the  near  future  to  have  more  to  say  about  this,  one 
of  California's  finest  territories.   Our  intention 


E.Coasine:  (Built at  Eureka), Barken           '>  i  m 
Bell,  275  tons;  brig  Hesperian,  210  t.i 
May  Queen,  125  tons;  Laura  May.  I  J  1  ,1- 
Ins.  175  ton8;Miiggle  Russ,  ;  Josepli  K   . 

Vessels  built  by  E.  B.  Cousins:  (Built  at  E  iroka), 
steamer  Humboldt,  450  tons;  schooners  Stella, 
66  tons;  Atlanta,  65  tons;  Marlon,  75  tons;  Harmo- 
nia,75  tons;  Marquesas.  66  tons. 

Vessels  built  by  A.  Vorman;  (Built  at  Eureka) , 
schooners,  O.  S.  Fowler,  55  tons;  Ed.  Park,  . 

Vessels  built  by  unknown  parties,  at  Eureka: 
schooners.  Golden  Fleece,  100  tons;  May  E.  Russ, 
200  tons. 

Vessels  built  l>y  Alexander  Cookston,  at  Eureka: 

Scow  Osceola.   ;  schooners,  Luella,  35  tons; 

Halcyon,  1.50  tons. 

Vessels  built  by  O.  M.  Fay,  at  Eureka:  Steamer 
Pert,  . 

Vessels  built  by  Charles  Murry,  at  Eureka:  Laura 
Pike  .rebuilt).  150  tous;  barkontlnes.  Eureka,  300; 
Uncle  .Tohn,  3.50  tons. 

The  stern-wheel  steamer  Ada,  was  built  by  A. 
Pearsons.  Four  vessels  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  makes  sixty-three  schooners,  three 
stern-wheel  steamers,  two  propellers,  three  barken- 
tines,  two  brigs,  one  scow,  and  one  tug.  Total, 
seventy-nine  vessels. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  wrecked  on 
Humboldt  Bar  sime  13,50,  furnished  by  Captain 
Buhne:  Brig  Jacinto,  brig  Susan  Warthvllle, 
steamer  Com.  Prebhle.  steamer  Sea  Gull,  bark 
Jane,  bark  Cornw.vllis.  bark  Home,  brig  .Tohn 
Clifford,  schooner  Piedmont,  schooner  Unknown 
(upset),  schooner  Toronto,  schooner  Sierra 
Nevada,  schooner  I.  M.  Ryerson,  brig  Eolus.  steam- 
tug  Merrlmac,  sehoones  T.  F.  .\llen,  hark  Hart- 
ford, schooner  M^rrietta.  Captain  Bubo's  list 
numbers  seventeen.  We  obtain  the  following 
additional  list  from  Doollttle's  map:  Schooner 
Eclipse,  lost  in  1850;  schooner  Mexican,  18.53; 
bark  Success,  1860;  steamer  Northern,  1860; 
schooner  Dashaway,  1863 ;  schooner  Albert  Edward, 
1876,  and  schooner  Laura  Pike— numbering  six. 
Total  number  wrecked,  twenty-three.  The  num- 
ber of  lives  lost,  so  far  as  our  record  shows,  are 
as  follows  :  Mexican,  four;  Eolus,  one  ;  Merrimac, 
thirteen;  Hartford,  two;  Northern  (bound  to 
Portland,  Oregon) ,  thirty-three;  Dashaway,  four- 
teen ;  Albert  Edward,  all  on  board  except  one  sea- 
man ;  Laura  Pike,  all  on  board.  How  can  we  pro- 
duce stronger  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  harbor 
improvements  at  Humboldt  Bvy,  than  by  simply 
publishing  the  above  facts  ?  There  is  not  a  single 
place  all  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  of  equal  importance,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  or  that  has  as  hazardous  an  entrance, 
but  what  has  had  appropriations  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  place  on 
the  .Atlantic  sea  Doaid,  that  has  such  a  future  aa 
Eureka,  if  a  port  of  entry  wero  established,  and  if 
Congress  would  make  an  appropriation  for  secur- 
ing a  safe  entrance  Into  her  harbor. 


ing,  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  future 
of  Humboldt  county.  Tlio  following  is  a  list  of 
vessels  built  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Bendlxon  :  Seh.Huiers 
(built  at  Eureka)— Fiiiiy  Queen,  100  tons;  Undine, 
150  tons;  Eivliia,  150  tons;  John  McGullah,  75  tons; 
Mary,  05  tons;  Aun.ra,  200  tons;  prop(^ller  Silva, 
35  tons;  stern-wheel  steamer  Llllie  Jane,  35  tons. 
Schooners  (built  at  Fairhaven)-  Lovely,  80  tons; 
Golden  gate,  100  tons;  Humboldt,  130  tons;  Venus, 
80  tons;  L')ttlo  Collins.  HO  tons;  Venice.  80  tons; 
La  Gironde,  80  tons;  Vavao.  80  tons  Allx  rt  Ed- 
ward, 100  tons;  Joliii  Ingiills,  100  tons;  Mary  Swann, 
1.50  tons;  J.  G.  Willi,  125  tons;  David  .t  Elli,  80 
tons;  Cln  istine  Steirins,  80  tons;  Laura  Pike,  1.50 
tons;  Mai  yBiiline,  165  tons;  Abble,  1.50  tons;  Lizzie 
Madison.  1.50  tons;  Dashing  Wave,  165  tons;  Oussle 
Klose,  100  tons;  Mariha  W.  Tuft,  185  tons;  Morning 
Star,  115  tons;  Excelsior,  310  tons;  San  Buenaven- 
tura, 180  tons;  Maxim,  120  tons;  Compeer.  .340  tons; 
Orion,  120  tons;  Georgia  R.  Higuins,  100  tons; 
Daisy  Bowe,  135  tons;  Ida  M.  Kay,  200  tons; 
Hinaari,  240  tons;  Alljert  Edward  (rebuilt) ,  100 
tons;  Charles  Hanson,  180  tons;  Bertha  Dalbeer, 

243  tons;  on  the  stocks,  ,  180  tons;  brig 

Palama,  225  tons;  tug  Mary  Ann  (rebuilt)  80  tons; 
stern-wheel  steamer  Alta,  85  tons. 
The  following  are  the  vessels   built   by  Mr. 


A  SPLB.VDID  .IIININO  DISTRICT. 

It  is  not  generally  known  by  the  miners  in 
C.ilifornia  that,  at  a  place  known  ns  Orleans 
Bar,  on  the  Klamath  river,  iu  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Humboldt  county,  there  are  some  of 
the  best  paying  placer  or  hydraulic  mines  in 
the  State.  Mr.  T.  M.Brown,  who  is  the  present 
sheriff  of  that  county,  is  the  owner  of  a  claim, 
consisting  of  405  acres,  the  bank  of  which  is  not 
more  than  from  10  to  80  feet  deep,  with  11  bed 
of  pay  dirt,  from  10  to  30  feet  deep.  This  is 
considered  one  of  the  richest  claims  in  the 
State  ;  at  present  there  is  a  small  ditch  of 
some  five  miles  in  length,  and  only  about  80 
feet  pressure.  The  water  is  conducted  through 
an  eight-inch  pipe.  In  this  primitive  way  the 
claim  pays  from  $8  to  $10  per  day  to  the  man. 
The  beauty  of  this  property  ia  that  the 
'•slickens,"  which  is  sncha  serious  question  in 
some  other  portionaof  California,  cannot  injure 
any  one,  as  there  are  no  farminglands  to  destroy 
between  hero  and  the  ocean.  With  an  outlay  of 
say  $2.5,000  Camp  creek,  which  is  quite  a 
stream,  can  be  turned  ou  to  this  property, 
which  has  a  pressure  of  from  1.50  to  200  feet. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Dollison,  of  Eureka,  has  a  complete 
map  of  all  these  mines.  Judging  from  a  re- 
port we  saw  recently,  made  by  a  mining  ex- 
pert, this  must  be  an  excellent  property. 


RKIt  I..AND. 

The  Gait  Gazette  of  recent  date,  says  : 
Wetlnesday  last  Mr.  Ephram  Ray  brought  to  this 
office  a  few  Bellflower  apples  grown  In  his  garden 
in  town.  They  were  certiiiiily  beauties.  In  size 
and  quality  they  surpass  anything  exhibited  al  the 
State  Fair.  What  makes  them  attract  notice  is, 
that  some  people  doubt  the  ability  of  the  "  red 
land"  around  Gait  to  produce  fruit  of  good  qual- 
ity. It  Is  being  found  out  that  land  in  this  portion 
of  the  Slate  is  fit  for;somethlng  better  than  mak 
ing  bricks,  and  by  a  little  at  tentione  the 
"  red  land"  can  bo  made  to  produce  most  any- 
thing that  grows  in  the  north  temperate  zone. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 


SANTA    ANA    VAl,LKY  FOR  HOMES. 

The  advantages  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  can- 
not be  too  frequently  and  forcible  presented  to 
the  attention  of  those  seeking  homes  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast.  One  can  see,  even  in  a 
brief  drive  through  the  valley,  evidences  of 
remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  beauti- 
ful homes  he  sees  on  every  hand,  and  can 
form  an  intelligent  idea  of  what  the  resources 
of  the  section  are  at  present,  and  what  they 
eventually  will  be  when  fully  developed. 
This  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, as  the  numberless  orchards  and  vine- 
yards now  flourishing  here,  abundantly  testify. 
Not  alone  can  we  bring  to  perfection  the 
orange,  lime,  lemon  and  the  grape,  but  we 
can  raise  the  finest  apples,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  figs,  etc.,  of  any  portion  of  the 
State.  Apples  and  pears  weighing  two  pounds 
each,  and  of  delicious  flavor  are  among  our 
productions,  and  the  supply  of  these  fruits  is 
only  limited  because  of  the  want  of  facilities 
to  work  them  up  into  marketable  shape  for 
export.  When  the  day  comes,  and  we  believe 
it  is  not  far  distant,  that  a  canning  factory  and 
fruit  dryer  will  be  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion here,  it  will  be  fully  supplied  with  these 
and  other  fruits,  and  the  quality  will  always 
insure  a  market  abroad.  The  English  walnut 
and  soft-shell  almond  flourish  in  the  valley, 
and  it  may  be  that  all  other  nut-bearing  trees 
will  do  equally  well.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not.  The  prune  is  also  cul- 
tivated, does  well,  and  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensively planted.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is 
essentially  the  home  of  the  grape,  the  vine 
requiring  much  less  irrigation  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  county,  the  moisture  being  re- 
tained, two  or  three  irrigations  a  year  being 
the  full  extent  that  any  vineyard  is  watered. 
The  yield  is  eight  to  ten  tons  of  grapes  per 
acre,  and  the  quality  is  not  te  be  excelled. 
The  present  year  not  less  than  seven,  and  it 
may  be,  eight  thousand  boxes  of  raisins  have 
been  put  up  in  the  valley,  finding  ready  sale  at 
two  dollars  per  box,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  quantity  will  be  doubled  next  year. 
Besides,  two  distilleries  have  been  furnished, 
and  the  mark(  ts  kept  supplied,  and  our  vine- 
yards are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  Santa 
Ana  Valley,  we  assert  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, is  the  fruit  belt  par  excellence  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  can  compete,  without 
fear  of  failure,  with  any  section  of  the  State. 
Our  lands  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruits,  as  opposed  to  cereal  ciops, 
the  labor  is  not  so  wearing,  and  there  is  money 
in  it.  The  day  Is  not  far  distant  when  every 
suitable  portion  of  the  valley  will  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  intended  by  nature — the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  and  of  citrus  and  decidu- 
ous trees.  Aud  no  fears  need  be  felt  that 
remunerative  markets  will  not  be  opened  for 
our  products. — Hanla  Ana  Herald. 


FOREIGN  IDIMIGRATION. 

The  report  has  been  confirmed  that  when  the 
Southern  Pucidc  R  lilroad  makes  a  connection 
with  New  Orleans,  which  will  be  early  next 
year,  a  line  of  European  steamers  will  be  es- 
tablished to  run  in  connection  with  the  road. 
The  Los  Angeles  Express  thinks  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  _will  probably  be  made 
with  some  French  company,  because  the  capi- 
talists of  irance  are  satisfied  with  smaller  re- 
turns on  large  investments  than  the  English 
people.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact,  as  stated,  that 
the  French  have  a  better  knowledge  of  Califor- 
nia aud  its  possibilities.  And  as  the  industry 
with  which  the  French  people  are  especially 
acquainted  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  California 
— more  particularly  Southern  California — we 
may  look  for  a  large  immigration  from  France. 
Thi8  belief  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  grape  interest  of  this  country  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, in  France  there  is  a  corresponding 
decline,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  phyl- 
loxera. Speaking  of  the  French  people,  the 
Express  says:  "A  great  proportion  of  them 
will  doubtless  want  to  locate  in  a  section  of 
the  State  whose  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  country  they  have  left,  and  they  will  prefer 
Southern  California.  The  French  are  a  thrifty 
and  economical  people,  and  as  they  have  al- 
ways lived  well  within  their  means,  many  of 
them  will  arrive  here  with  the  necessary  capi- 
tal to  go  at  once  into  the  familiar  business  of 
planting  vineyards'  They  will  here  find  a  con- 
genial and  inviting  home.  Their  intelligent 
industry  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
woallLof  our  sei-tion,  and  it  will  not  be  many 


years  before  they  will  have  our  valleys  and  me- 
sas covered  with  vines."  As  the  lands  and  cli- 
mate of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  and 
San  Diego  are  very  similar — all  adapted  to  the 
grape — we  see  no  reason  whj'  all  three  should 
not  get  a  large  immigration  from  France.  This 
county  could  ofi'er  special  inducements  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  other  localities,  because  of  its 
large  area  of  cheap  gr.ipe  land. — Han  Diego 
Union. 


SILK  ri<:kl.ing. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Lawrie,  having  succeeded  in 
raising  a  large  number  of  silk  worias  and 
getting  from  them  a  great  number  of  eggs, 
has  lately  turned  her  attention  a  little  to  reel- 
ing silk  from  cocoons  she  has  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory. 
With  reels  made  from  original  designs  by  the 
Professor,  Mrs.  Lawrie  has  wound  several 
skeins  of  bright,  flossy  silk,  which  is  of  a  rich 
golden  color  and  perfect  in  all  ways.  But  a 
small  quantity  will  be  wound.  The  method 
of  performing  the  operation  is  iuteresting  and 
curious.  Four  or  five  cocoons,  each  of  which 
has  an  outward  covering  consisting  of  a  single 
fine  strand  of  silk,  perhaps  1,200  yards  in 
length,  compactly  spun  around  an  inner  shell, 
are  placed  in  very  hot  water,  when  the  end  of 
the  strand  on  each  cocoon  is  caught  up  by 
fishing  about  with  a  straw  wisp,  aud  these 
several  strands  being  brought  together,  they 


The  Sentinels,  Calaveras  Grove,  raliforniu . 
(Kacli  over  :i()0  feet  high). 

are  run  through  an  eye  and  over  the  reel.  As 
the  reel  is  turned  the  silk  unwinds  from  the 
cocoons,  and  by  the  hand  are  brought  together 
in  the  eye  as  one  thread,  there  being  enough 
of  a  gummy  substance  in  the  floss  to  cause 
the  several  strands  to  adhere  without  being 
twisted.  Of  course  the  fineness  and  coarse- 
ness of  the  thread  are  determined  by  the 
number  of  strands  put  into  it.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  reeling  the  silk.  In  manufactor- 
ies machines  of  various  kinds  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  operation  is  essentially  the 
&ame  whether,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  silk 
is  wound  over  the  left  hand,  or  whether  the 
most  complicated  machine  is  used.  To  manu- 
facture these  skeius  wound  by  Mrs.  Lawrie 
into  material  for  a  dress,  they  would  be  first 
bleached  white,  by  being  put  into  hot  soap- 
suds, and  afterwards  dyed  any  desired  color 
and  wove.— 6'a)i(a  Clara  Journal. 


BROOM  CORN. 

Broom  corn  was  introduced  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Franklin.  He  saw  a  seed  on  a  broom,  planted 
it,  and  the  seeds  from  this  single  plant  were  the  be- 
ginning of  broom  corn  as  an  American  agricultural 
product.  The  cedit  of  broom  making  industry  is 
due  to  the  Shakers,  who,  raising  the  plants  in  their 
gardens,  manufactured  the  brooms  and  sold  them 
for  50  cents,  or  more,  apiece.  Immediately  after 
the  war,  so  great  was  the  profit  from  its  cultivation, 
that  it  was  soon  overdone,  and  the  many  who 
rushed  into  the  business  were  soon  discouraged  and 
abandoned  it.  Now  it  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


H.  S.  CEOCKEE  &  CO. 

215,  217  and  219  Bush  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Stationers, 

Printers, 

Litliogi'aphers, 


AND 


Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books. 


Complete  Stock  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Stationery. 


SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED 

Chelmsford  Writing  Papers 

AND 

Imperial  Parchment  Linen  Papers, 

The  best  \Vriting  Pii|ier.s  in  the  Worhl.      They  are  neatly  piil        in  ([naiter -renin 
l.o.xe.s,  witli  Envelopes  to  mateli. 


LEROY  W.  FAIRCHILD'S 

GOLD  PENS  AND  PENCILS. 


Photograph  Albums, 
Autograph  Albums, 
Purses,  Wallets, 

Bill  and  Card  Cases, 

In  Ivory,  Russia,  Calf,  Etc. 

Writing  Desks, 

Fine  Scrap  Books, 

Portfolios, 

Papeteries, 

Fancy  Inkstands, 

(FINE  ASSORTMENT) 

Backgammon  Boards, 

Chess  and  Checkers,  Etc. 


H.  S.  CROCKER  &  CO. 

215^  217   and   219  BUSH  STRBBT, 

3AN  FRANCISCO 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FURNITTJFtE 


IMPO  RTERS,  M      IJFACT L  Ui:U!!4, 

.  AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Ward robeSj  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


A  BID  YEAR  FOR  MARINE:  INSURANCE;. 

[Fri'ioi  the  New  York  Daily  Cnmmercial  /iu//<  (in,  Nov- 
cmbiT  26.  1881. 1 

NS'Uat  with  fires,  drought,  cyuloiit-s,  thiiiidt-r-storiuB, 
floods  and  shipwrecks,  this  has  bti-ii  a  y**ar  of  excep- 
tional ilisasters  to  pmperty  and  life.  The  .laily  record 
of  tliese  calamitous  happeuin*{s  has  be4-n  a  truly  d'de- 
ful  cue.  Towns  have  been  swept  away  by  tlood  and 
wlued  out  by  Are.  The  suiumer  has  been  made  hotter 
by  a  remarkable  succession  of  conflai^'rations:  and,  both 
on  our  lakes  and  on  the  ocean,  storms  have  made  sad 
havoc  of  ve.'-sels,  cargoes  and  precious  lives.  The 
wreck  register  at  Lloy<ls,  Tjondon,  had  recor^l  of  some 
MX)  more  wrecks,  up  to  November  1st  this  year,  than  in 
18S0,  and  on  looking  back  over  past  records  wc  notice 
that  18S1  has  been  more  prolific  of  marine  disasters 
than  any  other  for  several  years  past.  Our  own 
columns  have  contained  transcripts  of  Lloyds'  weekly 
reports,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have  come  under 
notice  in  the  London  Times,  to  which  papi-r  they  are 
made  every  Momlay.  we  suppose— although  not  always 
discoverable  in  print. 

As  sh-jwing,  approximately,  h'>w  severe  have  been 
the  losses  by  shipwreck  during  the  current  year,  we 
have  compiled  from  our  files  the  following  table,  cover- 
ing 2(i  wei'ks'  rep  >rts  at  Lloyds,  Loudon,  between  .Janu 
ary  1.')  and  November  1  —the  figures,  in  every  instance 
being  those  found  in  the  ofiicial  statements  as  pub- 
lished by  the  London  Times,  which  are  in  form  as  fol. 
lows:  "  There  were  67  British  and  foreign  actual  wrecks, 
of  which  :):)  were  British,  il  being  English  and  4  foreign 
steamers,  reported  during  the  past  week  (October  2!l) , 
making  a  total  of  l,'yl'i  lor  the  presfrnt  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  3i)'2  as  compare<l  with  the  corresponding 
period  ol  last  year.  The  approximate  value  of  prop- 
erty lost  last  week  was  £(),U0U,000,  including  British 
£5,200,000.  Forty  vessels  were  lost  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  18  being  Norwegian  and  Swedish." 
These  weekly  ri  turns,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  anil  tabulate  them,  make  this  startling  exhibit: 


735  JUa^rket  street, 


First  VtOQ  Hut  in  Mariposa  Grove. 


Year  1881,          No.  of  Aggregate  British 

week  ending       Wrecks.  J^okh.  Loss. 

•January  I.t   .H  $li),.')00,000  $14,000,000 

January  22   l:):i  IIO.OOO.OOO  49,000,000 

February  .>   :I2  20,000,0011  20,000.000 

February  12   .V.)  50.000.000  30,000,000 

February  2(5   22  l.l.OOO.OOO  14.010.000 

Mnrcli27  '    24  27,.'iOO.OiiO  18.000.000 

April  2   28  28,000.000  20.000,0110 

Aprils   20  27,.';oo.OOO  10, .500,000 

April  2:)   1)4  47,.'')00.000  20,.'i00.000 

April  :I0   17  20.000  000  .5,000,000 

May  7   21  ^.l.ooo.iMiO  .'10,000.(100 

May  14   13  ^..^inLooo  ll.'iOO.OOO 

May  21   29  :)6,00().0(K)  22. .500,000 

.Tune  11    31  33,000.000  27. .500.000 

.June  18   11  lO.OOil.OOfl  7..5(>0.00ii 

.July  2   13  10,000.000  .5,000.01)0 

.July  1)   22  '20.000.000  12..50O.O0O 

July  23    32  10.000.000  8..500.000 

August  (!   14  12,000.000  10.(K)0,000 

August  13   17  15,000.000  r2..5(K>,000 

Heptenibir3   '22  22,500,000  n,.5Jfl.000 

Hepti  liibi'r  10   17  '20,000.000  5,000.000 

September  17   13  14,000,000  4,900,000 

October  1    28  2.5.000.000  20.000.000 

October  15    130  40,000.000  30.000.000 

October  20   B7  30,000000  2(i,000,0(X) 

883  t675,.500,000  $457 .900,0(10 
Here  we  liave  the  ofiicial  figures  of  883  reported 
wrecks,  and  estimates  of  $(575,500,000  loss  thereljy  for 
only  '20  out  of  the  42  weeks  from  January  1  to  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  current  year.  In  all  the  42  weeks  the 
wrecks  actually  numbered  1,^81,  as  against  1,309  for 
the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1880,1,3.53  for  1879, 
1,299  for  187H  and  1,.510  for  1877.  As  regards  the  esti- 
mates of  1  ss  given  in  the  weekly  records,  we  confi  ss 
to  a  notion  tliiit  they  m.ist  be  vastly  exaggerated,  since, 
as  a  glance  shows,  many  a  week's  wrecks  average-  more 
than  $1,000,000  loss  to  each,  and  the  grand  average  of 
the  loss  by  the  883  wrecks  noted  in  the  table  is  $71)8.800 
C8ch-u  sum  obviously  and  absurdly  over-estimated. 
If  we  figure  upon  the  same  basis  the  loss  by  the  entire 
number  of  wrecks  (l,S8l)  reported  for  the  42  weeks,  we 
have  the  enarmeus  total  of  $1,'209,4(>6,000  as  the  esti- 


mated aggregate  of  losses  by  marine  di-  rtcd 
at  Lloyds' alone  up  to  November  I.  \V  le- 
spi'Ct  for  that  famous  underwriting  concern  the 
I,iondon  Times,  which  furnisln's  us  these  "  approxi- 
mate "  estimates,  w  -  are  not  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that  any  such  whHlesale  drowuina  of  capital  baa  oe 
curred  as  $1,200,0011,00,1  in  ten  month's  lime.  And  the 
more  so  when  the  aggregate  losses  of  18S0  were  put  at 
less  than  $:t.>0,000,tJUO.  Nevertheless  thi're  is  enough 
in  the  figures  to  found  the  conviction  upon  that  the 
year  has  bi'i  n  one  of  widespread  and  extraordinary  ma- 
rine disaster.  That  a  fair  share  of  this  disaster  must 
have  fallen  upon  marine  underwriters,  not  only  in  Qreat 
Britain,  but  evt  ry where  else,  goes  without  saying  And 
the  natural  inference  is  that  the  year  is  likely  to  turn 
out  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  the  average  insurance 
company  wherever  located.  Manifestly  a  large  amount 
of  caiiiial,  as  well  as  hope,  must  have  found  a  watery 
grave  diiringtiie  year. 

With  such  a  record  of  marine  loss,  it  is  plain  that 
most  of  the  American  insurance  companies  doingoceao 
business  will  make  a  sorry  exhibit  at  statement  time  in 
December.  So  far  as  the  New  Yerk  marine  companies 
are  concerned,  the  .\ttanty;  and  Orient  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  any  surplus  over  liabilities  worth  sjieaking 
of —  the  otliers(as  wi- showed  not  long  ago)  being  in  a 
declining  way  which  promises  soon  to  land  them  in  re- 
ceivers' hands.  How  the  niattertitands  with  Ihesecom- 
panies  is  si  en  by  the  following  exhibit  of  their  condi- 
tion on  January  1st: 

Oross  Defl- 
Company.  assj-ts.      Surplus,  ciency. 

Atlantic  $12.388,3.57    $1  ,li'28,36.5   

Commercial  Mutual   825.809  72,173   

Oreat  Westi  rn   1,010,316  82,1.53   

New  Y^ork  Mutual   087,121  3,349   

Orient   1,125,370  '23.5,923   

Sun  Mutual   594,(i05    33,478 

Totals  $16,052,(;78    $2,021,853  $93,478 

Of  the  entire  $16,6.52.778  assets  rei)orted  by  the  six 
New  Y'ork  marine  offices,  the  Atlantic  and  Orient  have 
all  but  $3,138,851,  and  of  the  entire  net  surplus  ($1,988,- 
375)  reporteil  by  the  six  companies,  the  two  mentioned 
possess  all  but  $124,097.  One  company,  the  Sun  Mu- 
ual,  showed  an  impairment  of  $33,477.74,  to  begin  the 
ear  with;  and  another,  the  New  Y'ork  Mutual,  had  a 
close  shave  to  be  able  to  show  any  surplus  at  all  Just 
how  the  disasters  of  the  year  have  affected  t  liese  weak  ma- 
rineofflcesof  oursweshallnotknowyet  awhile.  But, in 
I  he  light  of  such  a  list  of  wrecks  and  losses  as  that  given 
above,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  New  York 
marine  companies  will  be  compelled  to  report  a  rough 
experience  in  18.S1.  Bad  as  may  be  the  outlook  as  re- 
gards  fire  insurance,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  ma- 
rine underwriting,  so  far  as  several  New  Yoik  compan- 
ies are  concerned,  will  make  a  worse  showing  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 


HOME  MA.MJFACTURES  TO  BE  ENCOUR- 
AGED. 

Every  year  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  in  California  is  growing  less  and  less.  It 
has  been  so  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  until  Eastern  rates  and  possibly  European 
rates  become  the  standard.  That  is  always  tbe 
case  in  proportion  as  new  countries  gradually  be- 
come old  countries.  This  decrease  keeps  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  the  multiiilication  of 
occupations,  and  the  competition  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital in  the  community.  But  this  steady  lowering 
of  interest  is  fraught  with  a  lesson  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  capitalists.  It  teaches  them  that  they 
must  seek  out  manufacturing  enterprises  in  which 
to  iiivist  their  capital,  or  else  engage  in  mercantile 
business  of  some  kind.  But  mercantile  employ- 
ments are  already  pretty  well  filled  with  capable, 
active  and  enterprising  men,  while  the  same  is  not 
true  as  yet  of  a  great  variety  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  our  Stale. 

But  the  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  tliese  industries.  In 
San  Josi!  they  have  recently  organized  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures,  and  as  one  result  a  silk 
manufactory  is  already  established  and  added  to  the 
well-known  fruit  Cdiiiieries  of  that  place.  Marys- 
ville  has  recently  engaged  in  manufacturing  woolen 
goods,  a  business  quite  as  well  at'apted  to  succeed 
in  Woodland  as  in  Yuba  county,  Oakland  and 
Stockton  and  Sacramento  have  each  their  special 
industries  that  contribute  greatly  to  their  advance- 
ment in  prosperity  and  wealth.  Everybody  knows 
of  the  foundries,  factories,  and  stove  nianufactorits 
and  sugar  reliiieries(tbese  two  latter  of  quite  rcctnl 
origin)  for  which  San  Francisco  is  noted.  But  in 
Yolo  county  not  only  wool,  butsilk,  flax  hemp,  cot- 
ton, jute,  leather  and  other  products  could  be  cul- 
tivated and  manufactured  into  articlej  of  utility 
and  ornament,  just  as  well  as  Santa  Clara,  Yuba, 
San  .Joaquin,  Alameda,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  counties  of  our  State.  Why  shall  it  not 
bo  done? — Yolo  Mail. 


AN  OI-U  MINE. 

The  Amador  SenUuel  says  :  A.  Hayward  is  re- 
opening the  old  SimingtOQ  mine,  situated  .500  feet 
east  of  the  Empire.  This  mine  was  first  located 
over  twenty  years  ago  by  John  Simington,  who 
worked  it  periodically  for  six  or  seven  years,  until 
he  got  mixed  up  with  the  killing  of  a  Spaniard  on 
Bishop  Flat  (iijw  Vanderpool's  ranch),  and  left  be- 
tween two  days,  since  which  time  be  has  never  been 
heard  of.  The  mine  has  been  worked  occasionally 
since,  a  shaft  of  60  or  70  feet  having  been  sunk.  It 
is  now  owned  by  A.  llayward  and  J.  Woolford. 


SubBoribo  for  Tee  Bbsooboes  of  Oaufobmu. 
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■BROAD  <;.\lGK 


Winte  r;iArrangement. 

Commenclng'Tuesday,  November  1,  I88I1 

\na  until  fiirthi  r  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(  Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  st/eets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
S.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


AKBIVE 
8.  F. 


8:30  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
4:30  P.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 
8:30  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
4:30  P.  M 

10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30;p.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
 and  Mcnlo  Park  


.Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and. 
.  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 

.Gilroy.Pajari^.Castroville. 
.and  Monterey. 


j.HoUister  and  Tres  Pinos. 
I  .Watsonville,  Aptos.Soquel. 

(  and  Santa  Cruz  

j  .Salinas,  Soledad  

I  and  Way  Stations  


3.37  P.M. 

602  p.  M. 
*10:0'2  A.  M. 

9K)5  A.  M. 

6:40  A.  M. 

3:37  p.  M. 

6:02  P.  M. 
»10:02  A.  M. 

9:05  A.  M. 

6:02  P.  M. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

602  V.  M 

6.-02  P.  M. 

6:02  P.  M- 


*  Sundays  excepted. 


WOOLEN  MILL.    PROPOSED    AT  RED 
BLUFF. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bural  Press,  writing 
from  Red  Bluflf,  Tehama  County,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  grain  crop  was  not  as  good  the  past 
year  as  a  year  ago,  but  prices  are  good,  and 
business  is  more  lively  than  usual,  especially 
at  Red  Bluflf,  the  county  seat.  A  great  amount 
of  building  has  been  done  there  during  the 
last  year.  It  is  very  strongly  hoped  now  that 
Red  Bluflf  will  soon  rival  Marysville  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  people 
of  the  county  have  already  subscribed  over 
$6,000  toward  a  $10,000  subsidy,  which  is  to 
belong  to  the  capitalist  who  has  knowledge 
enough  of  the  subject,  aud  the  willingness  to 
erect  and  run  woolen  mills  in  said  city,  cost 
of  same  not  to  be  less  than  $100,000.  There 
are  already  some  capitalists  inquiring  into  the 
probable  success  of  such  an  enterprise — the 
supply  and  quantity  of  wool,  price  of  labor, 
I  supply  of  wood,  water,  etc.,  and  all  other 
!  things  connected  therewith.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing in   this  county.     All  surroundings  are 


Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  m. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 


Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JDDAH,       _   ,  , 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  i  Tkt.  Agt. 

«Srs.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LE.WE  WOARF  CORNER  Or 
■First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae 


Will 

GAELIC. 

December  6th, 
February  25th, 
May  20th, 
Augnst  12th, 
November  4th. 
Excursion  Tic 


sail  from  San  Francisco 

I  OCEANIC,     I  BELGIC. 

I  December  21st, 

I  March  14th, 

I  June  6th, 

I  August  29th, 

1  November  21st 


January  26th, 
April  19th, 
Julyllth, 
September  30th 
December  23rd. 


kels  to  Y'okolinma  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  's  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlh  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.   H,  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  303  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Ageni 

LELAND  STANFORD, 

Presidenr 

Tlie  California  I^loydj* 

UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS, 
vEstablislied  in  186L) 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Hp  Capital, 


$750,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFPICE, 

\os.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCH  A  RD,  |  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

GEORGE  T.  BOHEN  Surveyor 


A  3Ionster. 

favorable.  There  is  anuually  produced,  in 
this  county,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  could  be 
manufactured  by  such  a  mill. 

The  large  number  of  hands  employed  must 
increase  materially  the  demand  for  supplies, 
etc.,  thus  making  a  home  market,  and  thus  a 
saving  of  freight  to  the  producers. 

The  supply  of  wood  is  abundant,  and  a 
market  for  this  would  give  employment  to  a 
goodly  number  of  men,  aud  support  to  as  many 
families.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  should  the 
project  prove  a  success,  the  enterprise  may  be 
undertaken  by  an  anti-Chinese  company,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  men,  women,  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  glad  and  willing  to  work  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  the  county,  however, 
is  to  be  derived  by  the  saving  of  freight  on  so 
great  an  amount  of  wool  and  dirt  (.for  the 
weight  of  wool  is  just  about  doubled  by  the 
dirt  it  contains)  across  the  continent — the  sav- 
ing of  the  profits  which  must  be  made  by  mid- 
dle men  every  time  the  wool  changes  hands, 
until  we  receive  it  back  into  the  shape  of  manu- 


factured goods,  which  is  some  six  or  eight 
times — and  also  the  freight  back  again. 

The  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  do  something  better  than  merely  to 
produce  their  wool  and  sell  it  at  whatever 
price  they  can  get,  without  taking  a  thought 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  sending  it  so  far  to 
be  manufactured,  and  at  such  a  price  that  the 
first  cost  of  the  wool  is  not  a  quarter  of  its 
worth  after  being  manufactured. 

Stock  is  doing  quite  well  in  the  county. 
The  crop  of  acorns  is  so  abundant  that,  in  the 
wooded  portions  of  the  county,  the  stock,  es- 
pecially hogs,  are  fattening  exceedingly  fast. 

The  culture  of  silk  has  been  commenced  in 
this  county,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  will  prove  well  adapted  therefor. 


PROFIT  ON  GRAPES. 

A  writer  in  the  Chronicle  of  this  city,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  this  subject,  makes  the 
following  interesting  remarks: 

California  grapes  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  superiority,  and  have  never  lacked 
popularity  in  Eastern  markets  for  table  use. 
Our  vineyards  now  contain  every  valuable  Eu- 
ropean variety,  both  for  wine  and  table,  and 
California  wines  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  with  rising  prices  and  ever  increasing 
demand.  Yet  prices,  contrasted  with  the  rates 
at  which  imported  wines  are  selling  in  this 
market,  are  still  low.  Excellent  California 
clarets  can  be  purchased  here  by  the  cask  at 
from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  gallon.  The  latter 
are  better  in  quality  than  French  clarets, which 
used  to  command  75  cents  to  f  1.25  per  bottle, 
or  five  bottles  to  the  gallon.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  there  is  a  large  margin  for  the 
increase  in  price  of  our  wines.  At  $1  per 
gallon  an  eight-year-old  vineyard  is  good  for  a 
clear  profit  of  $300  to  $500  per  acre;  and  the 
wine  being  carefully  made  and  kept  for  age, 
will  command  more  than  $1  a  gallon.  The 
most  prosperous  rural  districts  of  the  State 
now  are  those  in  which  viticulture  has  for  seven 
or  eight  years  been  a  leading  industry.  It  is 
making  Nap.i  valley  one  of  the  richest  regions 
on  the  coast,  and  extending  to  other  counties 
with  like  effect.  We  hear  upon  good  authority 
of  one  cultivator  near  Martinez  who  this  year 
realized,  clear  of  all  expenses,  $3,000  from  the 
crop  of  a  four-acre  vineyard,  ten  years  in  vines. 
But  they  are  all  of  the  best  foreign  varieties. 
We  hear  of  anottier  in  the  same  locality  who 
sold  the  grapes  of  a  twenty-acre  vineyard  at  a 
clear  profit  of  $50  per  acre  for  wine.  These 
vineyards  are  on  adobe  soil.  Others  planted 
in  sandy  soil,  and  upon  hillsides,  produce  as 
well  and  the  grapes  command  as  high  prices. 
These  lands,  where  not  planted  and  cultivated, 
are  held  at  moderate  rates,  considering  the 
profits  accruing  from  viticulture:  $25  to  $40 
per  acre;  aud  yet  the  location  is  convenient  to 
market. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  special  remark,  that  the 
demand  for  our  wines  made  from  foreign  grapes 
increases  with  the  supply.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  most  of  all  the  wine  was  made  from  the 
Mission  grape  brought  here  by  the  padres, 
wine  was  a  drug  at  30  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 


SWISS  FARMING. 

The  smiillesl  farms  in  the  world  are  found  in 
Switzerland.  In  the  canton  of  Geneva  the  av- 
erage size  is  only  five  and  a  half  acres.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  employment  of  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
stated  that  there  is  not  a  reaper  or  mower  in  the 
entire  canton.  The  grain  is  cut  with  the  old- 
fashioned  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail,  and  win- 
nowed by  pouring  it  through  the  air.  People 
turn  the  soil  with  a  spade,  and  cultivate  the 
crops  with  a  hoe.  The  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced is  very  large,  and  it  furnishes  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
Those  who  are  too  poor  to  keep  cows  keep 
goats,  which  are  able  to  climb  the  steep  hills 
and  mountains  without  difficulty.  A  large  va- 
riety of  cheese  is  made  from  diflfereut  kinds  of 
milk,  while  the  cows  and  goats  are  grazing  on 
the  mountains.  All  the  Swiss  dairy  products 
are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  bring  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  Swiss  dairy  cheese  is  sold  in  every 
large  city  in  this  country,  and  the  milk  canned 
among  the  Alps  competes  with  that  put  up  in 
our  condensing  factories.  Swiss  dairymen 
make  considerable  by  separating  the  sugar  of 
milk  from  the  whey.  Frauds  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  butter  and  cheese  are  unknown  in  Swit- 
zerland.— Cor.  Sacramento  Bee. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


THE  6REAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 
VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

^     CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO, 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  El,    PASO,  TEXAS. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Dailjr, 


Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

KTiJ  W    YOU  3^ 

A  ith  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
A.SD    AL.I.    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

S«coiitI  to  None  In  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOUK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  nijjht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-f\irnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Bags^e^  V^^  Passenjfer 
free.  30  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half  Pas- 
seng^er,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  market  Street,  San  Franciaco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agt. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


January. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  JIOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  ^WITHOUT  J^N  E3Q>XJ-A.Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  HEADY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
o  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  nny  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  proccsH  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEIt  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  Bample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRIGK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOW    TO    CHOOSK    AND    M.\XA«K  A 
TWKXTV-ACKK  FAHM. 

The  following  IS  an  assay  by  Charles  Coleman, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  prize  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Horticultural  Society  : 

For  convenience  we  will  suppose  that  a  friend  ia 
about  to  purchase  a  twenly-acre  tract  on  which  to 
build  a  home  and  to  make  a  living,  and  being  un- 
acquainted with  this  section  and  its  possibilities, 
he  comes  to  us  for  advice  and  guidance.  His  purse 
contains  from  three  to  five  tluuisand  dollars,  and 
his  family  consists  of  himsdf,  wife  and  two  or 
three  children,  all  in  good  or  fair  health.  Hii"  pre- 
ference is  for  fruit  raising  instead  of  a  mixed 
general  farming;  so  we  accordingly  make  a 
selection  as  near  a  railroad,  school-house  and 
market  as  possible,  and  look  to  it  that  the  soil  is 
easily  worked,  is  free  from  alkali,  and  has  either 
water  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  the  surface,  in 
which  case  no  irrigaiion  is  required— or  that  it  has 
a  good  water  right,  either  in  an  artesian  well  or  a 
running  stream.  And  for  this  selection  we  do  not 
propose  to  pay  above  forty  dollars  per  acre— prob- 
ably thirty  will  buy  it. 

Six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  will  build  liim  a 
comfortable,  liard-finislied,  little  cottage  of  five 
rooms,  and  two  hundred  dollars  will  furnish  it 
nicely  and  buy  his  first  instalment  of  provisions. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  more  will  supply  all  neces- 
sary out  buildings,  such  as  l)arn,  corral,  hen-house, 
pig-pen,  etc.  One  good  horse  with  harness,  a  cow, 
two  dozen  fowls,  a  couple  of  i)igs,  a  plow,  harrow, 
cultivator,  and  other  incidentals  will  absorb  two 
hundred  more. 

Having  become  thus  far  settled  in  his  new  home, 


Soiitli  or  Ilulf  Dome. 

he  is  now  ready  for  business,  and  the  season  ol 
year  will  determine  somewhat  his  next  move.  If 
it  be  in  midsummer  he  will  irrigate,  i)low  and 
raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  and  beans  tor  the  winter 
market.  If  it  bo  late  fall  or  early  winter,  he  will 
prepare  his  entire  place,  save  probably  an  acre  for 
alfalfa,  and  the  same  amount  for  house,  barn  and 
garden  room,  for  tree  and  vineyard  planting.  The 
alfalfa  patch,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  as 
near  the  barn  as  convenience  will  allow,  and  the 
family  garden  will  cei  tainly  l)e  within  a  few  steps 
of  tho  kitchen  door.  Having  made  these  two 
selections,  now  the  (luestion  arises  how  much  land 
shall  bo  devoted  to  vineyard,  aiul  how  much  to 
orchard,  and  what  variety  of  fruits  shall  be  chosen. 
Tho  division  of  land  will  be  purely  a  matter  of 
preference  and  opinion  ;  some  would  advocate  no 
division,  but  all  grapes,  another  would  advise  all 
pears,  while  a  third  might  possibly  advocate  setting 
tho  entire  remaining  eighteen  acres  to  apricots. 
However,  for  a  place  of  this  size,  intended  for  a 
home,  a  mixture  of  orchard  and  vineyard  is  con- 
ceded, by  our  best  judges,  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
single  fruit  plan.  Eight  acres  to  vineyard  and  ten 
to  orchard  would  probably  bo  a  proper  division  ; 
still  the  lay  of  the  land,  soil  and  otlier  conditions 
might  demand  dilferent  proportions.  To  select 
tho  best  varieties  of  grapes  and  other  fruits  will 
not  bo  a  difficult  task,  since  experience  has  shown 
that  for  raisins  the  white  muscat,  Sultana  and  the 
Gordo  Blanco,  and  for  wine  and  brandy  the  Mission, 
Ziiifandel,  CliarbonCau,  Blaue  Elba  and  Berger 
have  no  superiors.  Set  six  feet  apart,  the  prefer- 
able distance,  on  small  places,  an  acre  of  ground 
will  take  twelve  hundred  vines,  and  with  proper 
cultivation  the  third  year  will  wilnogg  a  few  grapes, 


the  fourth  quite  a  crop,  and  tlu  fifth  a  fair  i 
with  an  increase  in  yield  from  that  time  for 
The  increasing  demand  for  California  cai. 
goods,  and  other  attending  conditions,  would  leaU 
our  enterprising  friend  to  plant  deciduous  fruits 
almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  citrus  fruits. 
Twenty  orange  trees,  half  as  many  lemon,  and  a 
few  lime  trees  would  be  the  extent  of  citrus  tree 
planting.  The  remaining  nine  and  a  half  acres 
would  be  devoted  to  choice  winter  apples,  such  as 
White  I'earmain,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Smith's  Cider  and  Skinner's  Seedlings, 
best  canning  variety  of  peaches,  the  Crawfords' 
Lemon  Cling,  Heath  Cling  and  Foster,  and  of 
pears  largely  the  Bartlett  and  next  winter  Nellis, 
together  with  a  few  other  fruits  and  varieties,  in 
order  to  have  some  product  of  tho  orchard  ready 
for  market  and  tho  table  during  every  day  of  the 
year.  Planted  twenty  feet  apart  this  piece  of 
ground  will  take  something  over  one  thousand 
trees  ;  the  peach  trees  will  bear  fairly  in  two  years; 
the  third  year  will  find  them  loaded  ;  the  apple 
and  the  pear  trees  will  begin  to  bear  with  the  third 
year,  the  fourth  year  will  bring  a  few  boxes,  but  it 
will  require  five  years  from  setting  to  see  the  trees 
bearing  heavily.  The  planting  of  the  vineyard  and 
orchard,  and  preparing  t'le  garden  and  alfalfa 
patch,  if  accomplished  in  one  season  would  require 
the  labor  of  an  extra  man  for  a  couple  of  months, 
at  an  expense  of  fifty  dollars.  The  cuttings  for 
eigh  '  <cres  of  vineyara,  twelve  hundred  per  acre, 
at  five  dollars  per  thousand,  would  cost  another 
fifty  dollars ;  one  thousand  deciduous  trees  and 
fifty  other  trees,  including  citrus  and  ornamental, 
would  absorb,  at  present  prices,  about  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  dollars  more. 

Here  ends  the  outgo  of  money,  unless  a  fence  is 
desired  ;  which,  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  ex- 
isting laws,  can  be  easily  dispensed  with.  How- 
ever, one  feels  more  at  home,  and  more  secure, 
when  his  place  is  surrounded  ny  a  good  strong 
fence  or  a  Cyprus  hedge.  The  alfalfa  patch,  sown 
with  twenty  pounds  of  seed  the  first  of  March,  pre- 
pared with  irrigating  ditches,  unless  water  exists 
near  the  surface,  will  yield  its  first  crop  of  hay 
the  last  of  June,  and  if  a  good,  thorough  irrigation 
is  at  once  applied,  tho  second  crop  will  be  ready 
for  the  scythe  in  five  or  six  weeks.  After  that  it 
will  probable  bear  two  more  cuttings  before  cool 
weather  retards  its  giowth  ;  the  following  April, 
however,  will  see  it  ready  again,  and  every  month 
thereafter  during  the  summer  season,  it  will  yield 
its  ton  and  a  half  or  two  tons  of  first-class  hay. 
This  piece  of  alfalfa  will  afford  sufficient  hay  for 
one  horse  and  two  cows,  green  feed  for  the  poultry, 
and  a  forkful  for  the  pig-pen  every  day,  on  which 
the  pig  will  thrive  and  keep  fat.  The  pig-pen  will 
keep  the  kitchen  pork  barrel  full,  the  two  cows 
will  supply  milk, cream,  and  butter  for  the  family  ; 
the  extra  butter,  togi  thtr  with  the  surplus  of  eggs, 
will  help  very  largely  on  the  grocery  bill,  and  if 
one  so  desired,  a  good  fat  chicken  might  grace  the 
dinner  table  three  days  ip  the  week  throughout 
the  year.  Tho  garden,  if  taxed  to  its  full  capacity, 
will  furnish  fresh  vegetables  every  month  in  the 
year ;  and  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits  which  figure  largely  in  the 
economy  of  the  family  support,  should  have  their 
separate  corner  near  by.  The  space  betw<en  the 
trees,  for  the  first  two  or  three  ycais,  may  grow 
three  rows  of  potatoes,  Ijeans,  pop-corn  or  any 
other  low  crop  without  interfering  with  the  gene- 
ral growth  of  the  orchard.  After  that  lime  the 
peach  trees  will  bear,  and  then  only  the  land 
among  the  apples  and  the  pear  trees  should  be 
used  for  such  purposes.  Glancing  back  and  sum- 
ming up  the  entire  oiiiluy  so  far,  we  find  that  our 
friend  has  paid  out  two  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  if  he  began  with  three  thousand,  after 
throwing  two  hundred  more  into  the  general  ex- 
penses, he  has  five  liuiidrid  dollars  with  which  to 
meet  any  little  demands  that  may  present  them- 
selves. 

By  practiiMng  a  rigid  economy,  with  this  amount 
of  c  >in  on  hand,  and  by  following  the  conditions 
of  cropping,  the  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  alfalfa  and 
the  garden,  as  advised  in  this  article,  a  comfortable 
living  is  assured  from  the  start,  and  an  independ- 
ence in  the  near  future. 

In  five  years  from  driving  the  first  nail,  at  pres- 
ent prices  and  a  low  estimate,  the  vineyard  will 
pay  fifty  dollars  per  aero,  and  the  thousand  trees 
will  yield  one  dollar  per  tree,  giving  a  gross  in- 
come of  one  thousand  four  hundred  per  year. 
This  certainly  would  satisfy  any  moderate  ambition, 
and  il  necessary,  would  support  a  servant  in  the 
kitchen,  a  man  on  the  farm,  and  all  the  necessary 
luxuries  to  make  a  farmer's  home  complete. 

From  the  fifth  year,  however,  the  yield  will  in- 
crease until  tho  maximum  income,  probably  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  will  be 
reached  in  tho  tenth  year.  Even  after  that  the 
vineyard  will  improve  and  will  bear  more  prodigi- 
ously in  a  hundred  years  than  now,  while  the  de- 
ciduous fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  will  after  a  time 
decay  and  require  resetting. 

With  this  our  task  is  done,  but  before  leaving 
we  wish  to  say  that  in  writing  this  article  it  has 
been  our  aim  to  underestimate  rather  than  to  ex- 
aggerate. We  believe  that  the  ends  spoken  of  may 
be  reached  with  the  conditions  mentioned,  and  if 
anybody  should  profit  by  reading  the  above,  then 
our  pen  will  have  fulfilled  the  uiissioD  for  wbiob 
it  wan  employed 
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lii-B,  txui  pt  iliu  Sea  Islaud,  are  doing  well.  It  is 
asserted  tliat  last  season  the  Kern  county  crop  was 
quite  profitable  and  Dr.  Thornton,  who  superin- 
tends the  extensive  farming  interests  of  Haggin  & 
Carr,  has  this  year  planted  eighty-five  acres  of  it. 
With  a  railroad  tapfiing  the  cutton  reK'"u  of  Texas 
and  with  the  successful  cullivalion  of  thesamepro- 
duct  within  our  own  hordi  rs.  there  is  no  reason 
why  California  should  pay  tribute  lo  the  cotton- 
spinning  lowiiH  of  New  England,  and  equally  no 
reason  why  a  goml  portion  of  the  di  sirable  class  of 
operatives  who  liave  built  Lowell,  Fall  River,  Pro- 
vidence and  other  niaiiufai  tiiring  cities  in  the 
East,  should  not  become  |)rosperous  and  useful 
ie>iileiit«  ill  tliis  State,  bettering  tlii  ir  own  condi- 
tion, and  aidingCdIifornia  to  become  what  it  ought 
to  be  ill  conimercinl  importance. 

The  spinning  of  wool  into  yarn  is  a  practicable 
iiidusiry  which  has  been  so  persist  en tly  urged  by 
the  San  Francisco  Merclund  that  it  is  surprising 
that  no  locality  has  yet  engaged  in  it.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  our  local  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  Manufactures.  The  argument 
in  favor  ol  this  industry  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  and  it  will  be  seen  that  an  encouraging  fact  con- 
nected with  it  is  that  it  would  not  require  a  very 
heavy  first  outlay.  Nearly  all  the  wool  produced 
in  California  is  sent  to  the  Eust,  paying  a  heavy 
freight  that  way;  there  it  is  spun  and  woven  and 
comes  back  here  with  not  only  another  freight 
charge  but  the  addition  of  commissions,  boxing, 
etc.     Now  it  is  maintained  that  if  the  wool  were 


vantages  for  grape-growing,  although  there  is  a 
stretch  of  country  on  the  nd^e  lielow  San  Juan 
that  is  equally  favorable  to  the  industry.  Tntrc 
are  no  indications  of  phylloxera  to  be  found  in 
the  county,  the  soil  not  being  favorable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  pest.  There  are  heavy  losses  in 
some  quarters  Irom  mild'-w,  but  this  is  because 
the  ifMcacy  of  sulpher  as  a  preventive  is  not  thor- 
oughly understood.  Philip  Moynier,  at  French 
Corrkl,  who  has  9,000  vines,  lost  this  season  three- 
lourilis  of  his  crop,  or  about  $1,000,  by  mildew. 
Mr.  Gillttt  has  posted  him  regarding  sulphur 
treatment,  and  hereafter  he  will  experience  no 
more  trouble  from  this  source.  Mr.  GiUet,  who 
is  as  conversant  with  the  subject  as  any  man 
on  the  coast,  has,  after  extended  observation  and 
experience,  become  satisfied  that  Nevada  County 
holds  out  greater  inducements  as  a  viticulture  cen- 
ter than  even  the  Napa  Valley. 


SAN   FBRNANUO  WHbAT  GROWERS. 

The  Los  Angeles  Coinmeiriid,  of  December  20th, 
says:  The  great  valley  of  San  Fernando  contains 
vast  plains  of  the  richest  soil  of  sandy  loam  and 
vegetable  mold  yield  the  moat  abundant  crops 
with  but  m  )derate  attention.  The  farmers  of 
that  favored  region,  with  a  wise  forethought, 
plant  their  grain  early  in  the  season  and  secure 
an  abundant  crop.  The  present  season  has  been 
especially  favorable.  On  account  of  the  early 
harvest,  the  land  was  ready  for  planting  earlier 


VERNAL   FALLS,  YO   SEMITE  VALLLEY. 


IS  FARMING  FRUFITABL.b! 

The  following,  under  the  above  heading,  which 
we  take  from  the  Semi-Tropic  Calif oniiiin,  con- 
uins  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  question  j 
is  answered  in  the  atfirmative  by  every  rural  dis- 
trict, yet  the  answer  comes  to  us  with  stronger  em- 
phasis from  some  sections  than  from  others  : 

In  our  August  number  we  devoted  the  whole  of 
this  page  to  an  article  on  potatoes,  and  advised,  as 
far  as  we  think  an  editor's  right  extends,  planting 
largely  for  the  late  fall  and  winter  markets.  Those 
who  heeded  our  advice  and  acted  upon  it  are  now 
receiving  $1.75  per  cental  for  their  potatoes  and 
emphatically  declare  that  farming  is  profitable 

Our  poultry  department  has  given  instruction  in 
th(t  care  of  fowls,  especially  for  eggs,  and  those 
who  read  it  carefully  and  followed  its  teachings 
closely  are  now  marketing  eggs  at  42  cents  per 
dozen,  and  they,  too,  declare  that  farming  is  prof- 
itable. Those  who  have  an  alfalfa  patch  and  two 
or  three  good  cows  are  receiving  90  cents  a  roll  for 
butter— a  scant  two  pounds — and  as  they  vote  in 
the  affirmative,  their  air  of  fatisfaclion  gives 
double  emphasis  to  the  expression  "farming  is 
profitable"  These  three  branches  of  the  general 
industry  are  sufficient  to  fully  illustrate  the  happy 
condition  of  one  class  of  our  producers.  This 
may  be  called  small  farming  in  contrast  with  our 
large  grain  and  stock  ranches,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
is  daily  becoming  more  patent  to  us  all,  that  the 
future  wealth  of  Southern  California  will 
eventually  be  found  in  our  ten  and  twenty  acre 
homes.  There  are  several  causesat  work  bringing 
this  about.  One  is,  our  people  are  becoming  more 
domestic,  another  might  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  is  being  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  spirit  of  satisfaction  brtd  of  honest 
industry.  Again,  our  large  land  owners  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is  more  money  in 
dividing  their  large  ranches  into  small  tracts  and 
selling  at  present  prices  than  lo  use  them  for  pas- 
ture lands.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  those 
who  rejoice  in  the  growth  iiiid  prosperity  of  this 
section  to  notice  the  promising  changes  which  are 
now  workingso  harmoniously  for  tliecommon  good 
and  glory  of  us  all.  The  man  who  arrives  here  to. 
day  need  not  make  a  mistake.  He  can  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years.  In  Sitting  an  or- 
chard, without  being  obliged  to  experiment  for  the 
first  five  years,  he  at  once  learns  from  his  neighbor 
what  varieties  l  ave  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
found  to  be  best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  vineyard  planting,  and 
the  possibility  of  failure  will  figure  as  a  minus 
quantity  in  his  case.  Along  with  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  comes  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  etc,,  as  ncc- 
ces-<ary  aiixilliaries,  and  no  argumi  nt  is  needed  to 
ciiiivince  the  judicious,  industrious  man  that,  with 
our  markets  all  in  his  favor,  there  is  no  risk  but  a 
d^  ad  certainty  in  the  profits  of  small  farming. 

.\gain,  the  man  who  invests  to-day  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  man  who  invests  a  year  hence.  The 
earlier  he  begins  his  new  home  the  sooner  will  he 
be  surrounded  with  all  the  profits  and  comforts 
which  a  few  years  will  bring.  Furthermore,  it  will 
cost  l(ss  to  make  the  start  to-day  than  at  any  future 
time.  While  land  is  generally  reasonable  in  price 
now,  the  tendency  is  upward,  and  the  rise  in  some 
sections  will  probably  double  the  pr<  sent  price  in 
a  few  years,  an  item  which  would  justly  figure  into 
the  general  profits  of  the  new  home.  In  submit- 
ting these  facts  we  do  so  with  a  desire  to  start  our 
readers  to  think,  well  knowing  tliatthe  active  mind 
will  readily  take  in  the  situation,  and  procrastina- 
tion will  meet  with  an  inglorious  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  determined  effort. 


SOAIR  eXCOVRAGING  FACTS. 

The  following  article  we  take  from  a  late  issue  of 
the  San  Jose  2 imes,  one  of  our  most  valued  ex- 
changes: 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  public  sentiment 
in  this  State,  as  faithfully  reflected  by  the  press,  is 
unanimous  in  recognizing  the  importance  and 
practicability  of  developing  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, first  lo  supply  the  home  demand  for  a  great 
variety  of  articles  to  obtain  which  from  States 
beyond  the  Sierras,  necessitates  a  continuous  drain 
from  California  of  gold  which  should  be  kept  here 
to  build  homes  and  increase  our  domestic  com- 
merce; and,  ultimately,  to  build  up  an  export  trade 
which  would  produce  as  rich  an  influx  of  treasure 
as  we  are  now  receiving  for  our  wheat,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  creating  a  demand  for  steady 
labor  that  would  solve  all  the  problems  of  how  to 
induce  immigration.  The  growth  of  public  opin- 
ion is  very  marked  in  favor  of  adding  manufactures 
to  the  resources  of  a  State  which  Nature  has  pre- 
pared for  the  grandest  possibilities  of  population 
and  wealth.  Coincidently  with  the  deepening  of 
ihe  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
capital  of  the  State  can  be  most  profitably  and  use- 
fully employed  in  creating  new  forms  of  industry, 
the  evidence  accumulates  that  there  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  raw  material  that  cinnot  be  produced  here. 
Iron  has  been  found,  silk  can  be  profitably  raised, 
and  even  cotton,  which  is  such  an  important  sta- 
ple, it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  can  be  profitably 
grown.  It  has  been  tested  ou  Eern  Island,  near 
Bakersfield,  and  the  reports  are  that  all  the  varie- 


spun  into  yarn,  if  the  process  of  manufacture  went 
no  farther  than  that,  the  freight  would  be  less  and 
the  return  greater  ihan  that  from  the  n  ool  in  a  raw 
condition.  New  Zealand,  after  importing  machin- 
ery from  Scotland,  has  six  mills  in  operation,  which 
are  making  large  profits  and  send  blankets  and 
tweeds  back  to  Scotland,  where  they  find  a  ready 
market. 

The  following,  taken  from  our  contemporary,  is 
a  businees-like  showing  of  the  outlay  that  would  be  j 
required  to  establish  this  form  of  industry: 

Building  (wood)  $1,500;  engine  and  boilers,  $1,- 
500;  shafting  and  pulUys,  $500;  belting,  $100; 
dye  sheds  and  tubs,  $100;  carding,  spinning  and 
reeling  machinery,  $7,000 ;  utensils,  tools,  etc., 
$50;  total,  $10,7.50.  Supposing  the  subscribed 
capital  to  be  $25,000,  this  would  leave  $14  500  for 
working  capital,  purchase  of  wool,  payment  of  wa- 
ges,with  a  probable  margin  for  a  better  building 
than  the  one  estimated  to  be  built  of  wood  for 
$1,500.  No  estimate  is  made  for  land,  because 
there  ought  to  be  public  spirit  enough  to  donate  it, 
but  if  not  then  it  could  probably  be  leastd. 


GRAPKS  IN  NEVADA  COf.VTV. 

The  Nevada  Iratiscript  says:  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Gillet  is  making  a  visit  to  the  principal 
vine-growing  sections  in  this  and  Yuba  counties  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  to  be  re- 
ported to  Viticultural  Commissioner  Blanchard, 
and  also  to  make  such  suggestions  to  owners  of 
vineyards  as  to  enable  them  to  protect  their  crops. 
The  township  of  Grass  Valley  and  Bough  and 
Heady  being  below  the  snow  belt,ofifer  splendid  ad-  ' 


than  usual,  and  the  farmers  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  commence  planting  promptly 
after  thrashing  and  marketing  their  crops.  Aa  a 
consequence,  the  land  that  was  planted  to  grain 
last  year  is  nearly  all  sown  to  date.  In  ten  days 
more,  at  least  40,000  acres  will  be  planted  in  this 
valley,  and  then,  if  copious  rains  descend,  at 
east  20,000  more  acres  will  be  sown  in  wheat  and 
barley  on  laud  never  plowed  before. 

The  work  of  planting  wheat  and  barley  is 
going  forward  rapidly.  The  ground  is  first 
sown  by  machinery,  propelled  by  horse-power, 
and  then  the  seed  is  plowed  in  with  gang-plows, 
of  six  to  eight  plows  per  gang,  dra<vn  by  eight 
animals. 

When  the  amount  is  sown,  for  which  serd  is 
ready,  the  amount  will  reach  60,000  acres.  This, 
at  fifteen  sacks  per  acre,  will  make  1,800,000  bush- 
els of  wheat  and  barley.  With  a  wet  season  this 
amount  would  not  be  less  than  2,000,000  bushels. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  way  which  these 
San  Fernando  farmers  carry  on  their  gigantic 
operations.  Each  ranch  has  its  great  houses  for 
the  storage  of  thrashers,  headers,  plows,  soweis, 
mills  for  grinding  feed,  blacksmith  shops  for 
sharpening  plows,  troughs  for  bluestoning  seed- 
grain,  large  stables  for  holding  a  hundred  horses 
and  large  granaries  for  seed-grain. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

In  a  conversation  with  8.  A.  Kendall,  the  editor 
of  the  Sonora  Democntt  obtained  the  following  in- 
formation in  regard  to  raising  Angora  goats.  Mr. 
'  B.  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  business,  and 


all  the  flocks  in  this  county  originated  from  thor- 
oughbred stock  imported  bv  him.  There  are  now 
lu  the  county  some  three  or  four  thousand. 
Charles  Alexander,  L.  J.  Crallc,  William  Pearson 
and  8.  A.  Bendall  owning  the  largest  flocks.  The 
goats  are  mostly  graded.  Nothing  is  sheared 
under  a  three-quarter  blood— the  fleece  of  which 
is  worth  in  Boston  thii  ty-ihree  cents  per  pound. 
Seven-eight  grades  aud  upwards  will  shear  from 
2^  to  five  pounds,  aud  will  bring  in  that  market 
from  sixty-five  to  one  dollar  a  pound.  One  great 
obstacle  met  with  heretofore,  has  been  the  attempt 
to  breed  from  graded  bucks.  It  has  been  found 
from  experience  ihat  they  breed  backwards,  thus 
producing  a  grade  which  give  a  smaller  yield  and 
an  inferior  quality  of  mohair.  The  goat  will  sub- 
sist on  land  covered  with  brush  not  adapted  to  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  It  is  very  hardy,  not  liable 
to  disease.  By  most  persons  the  flesh  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  mutton.  While  so  much  can 
be  said  in  its  favor,  and  while  Sonoma  County 
contains  so  much  land  that  may  be  utilized  by 
stacking  it  with  goats,  we  wonder  why  the  subject 
has  not  received  greater  attention. 


petal,i;ma's  outi^ook. 

Tiie  business  of  Petaluma  is  good.  Farmers  are 
getting  a  lair  price  for  their  produce,  and  merchants 
are  consequently  doing  well.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  business  in  the  way  of  shipping 
along  the  creek,  we  are  informed  that,  besides  the 
regular  daily  ~teamboats,  there  are  about  forty  sail- 
ing vessels  regularly  enijaged  in  carrying  produce 
from  along  Petaluma  creek  to  San  Irancisco  and 
other  points  on  the  bay.  There  has  been  more 
work  for  mechanics  in  town  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country  this  season  than  for  many  years  past. 
Several  farmers  iD  this  section  have  made  valuable 
improvements  in  dwelling  houses  and  barns,  and 
there  has  been  more  building  in  this  city  than  for 
years  past.  We  have  no  city  debt,  and  the  proper- 
ty here  we  believe  is  less  mortgaged  than  any  other 
town  of  its  size  in  the  State.  No  better  farmers' 
market  can  be  found  anywhere  than  right  here  in 
Petaluma.  Our  merchantsand  traders  pay  cash  for 
everything  and  sell  goods  as  cheap  as  they  can  be 
bought  in  San  Francisco,  freight  and  charges  de- 
ducted. We  have  the  best  roads  in  the  county  lead- 
ing into  town,  and  with  good  schools  an  abundance 
of  good  water,  a  healthy  climate,  and  productive 
soil  all  around  us,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Peta- 
luma from  forging  right  ahead. — Petaluma  Courier. 


A  SCARCITV  OF  RAISINS. 

The  Clirnnide  of  this  city  ol  recent  date,  contains 
the  following  information  which  is  of  value  to  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  sold  their  raisin  crop: 

It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Malaga  raisin  crop  of  this  year  will 
be  nearly  a  total  failure,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  te  depend  almost  exclusively  upon 
California  for  its  supply  of  this  most  important 
luxury.  Having  obtained  early  information  of  this 
fact,  an  extensive  Chicago  commission  house,  in 
conjunction  with  one  of  the  leading  canning  estab- 
lishments on  this  coast,  entered  the  field  ard  pur- 
chased the  entire  raisin  crop  of  the  State,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  those  fruit  raisers  who  make 
the  culture  of  the  raisin  a  specialty.  Of  course 
they  will  make  an  immense  sum  of  money  on  their 
venture,  as  high  prices  are  certain  to  rule. 

Apart  from  the  interest  that  tha  simple  narration 
of  this  fact  must  possess  for  vineyard  mcD  it  may 
also  contain  a  profitable  suggestion.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  large  quantities  of  excellent  grapes  which 
may  be  converted  into  raisins  instead  of  making 
wine  of  them.  The  short  supply  will  cause  a  de- 
mand that  will  not  hesitate  at  accepting  qualities 
that  would  not  be  saleable  in  ordinary  years.  The 
prospect  of  a  brisk  market  makes  it  certain  that 
every  box  of  raisins  that  California  can  produce 
this  year  will  be  eagerly  bought  up.  It  is  a  chance 
that  our  vineyardists  should  not  neglect. 


CANNED  GOODS. 

The  Daily  Eiening  Poxt  of  this  city  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  canned 
goods  on  this  coast. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  Califor- 
nia imported  202,045  cases  of  canned  goods  from 
the  East.  We  should  be  able  to  supply  the  home 
demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  have  a  surplus 
for  export.  Canneries  are  being  established  all  over 
the  State,  and  many  farmers  now  put  up  their  own 
fruit.  List  year  San  Francisco  put  ;ip  6,600,000 
cans  ;  this  year  about  the  same  number  will  proba- 
bly be  put  up,  although  the  profits  will  not  be  so 
large.  Fruit  is  dear,  and  canners  have  to  fill  heavy 
contracts  at  low  prices.  The  exports  of  canned 
fruits  by  sea,  up  to  October  Ist,  were  43,040  cases, 
valued  at  $23G  357,  while  last  year  for  the  corres- 
ponding period,  121,954  cases,  worth  $643,519  were 
shipped  to  foreign  countries.  But  the  increased 
shipment  by  railroad  is  a  very  marked  feature  of 
the  trade.  Up  to  September  Ist,  140,000  cases, 
weighing  6,941.500  pounds,  weresent  East  by  rail,  as 
against  31,400  cases,  weighing  1,570,400  pounds  dis- 
patched overland  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1880.  New  York  is  the  great  centre  of  distribution 
for  California  canned  fruit,  whereas  Chicago  is  the 
best  market  for  her  green  fruit. 
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famous  and  prosperous.  At  present  it  is  some- 
what isolated,  as  there  are  no  railroads  touching 
the  county.  Calistoga.  the  terminus  of  the  Napa 
branch  of  the  California  Pacific,  being  some  twelve 
miles  from  the  soutli  line  of  the  county,  and 
Cloverdale,  the  terminus  of  the  San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  R.  R.,  being  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  west  line  of  the  county.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
fair  prospect  of  this  road  being  extended  to  Ukiah, 
(the  county  seat  of  Mendocino  County)  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  and,  when  the  people  uf  Lake  couuty 
build  a  road  fiom  Likeport,  (the  county  seat 


miles  in  width  ;  it  lies,  the  long  way,  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Tula  and  upper  two  small 
lakes,  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  county, 
are  really  a  continuation  of  Clear  lake.  Cache 
creek,  a  clear,  sparkling  stream,  is  the  outlet  of 
Clear  lake.  Putuh  and  St.  Helena  creeks  head 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  Middle 
and  Clear  creeks,  two  beautiful  little  streams, 
empty  into  Clear  lake.  One  branch  of  Cache 
creek  heads  up  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county,  and  has  a  course  of  some  25  miles  within 
its  borders.    There  are  nnmerous  other  small 


to  admire  the  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
panorama  as  first  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  Clear  lake,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sheets  of  water  in  California,  is  some  1,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  great 
charm  of  this  locality  Is  its  pleasant  and  healthful 
climate.  The  winters  are  nevi  r  severely  cold,  nor 
are  the  summers  oppressively  warm.  From  No- 
vember to  April,  much  rain  usually  falls,  and  ice 
occasionally  forms;  but  during  this  period,  there 
are  days  and  weeks  when  the  snn  shines  brightly 
and  the  weather  is  perfectly  delightful. 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 


LOCATION- ITS   FINE   CI..IM ATE-Q,UICK- 
SILVER  nilNES-AGRICULTVRAL 

RESOURCES.  I 

Mineral  Springs,  Town*  and  Villiages.  | 

[Wy  the  Travrling  Agent  of  The  Resources, J  j 
Lake  county,  California,   is  located  some  75  j 
miles  due  north  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north  west  by  Mendocino,  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Colusa,  on  the  south  by 
Napa,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Sonoma  county, 
while  Yolo  corners  it  on  the  south-east.    Lake  is 
one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  California,  having 
an  area  of  G24,000  acres  of  surface,  and  in  shape  it 
is  nearly  a  perfect  oval.  j 
Lake  county  possesses  certain  peculiar  regonrces  i 
and  attractions  which  are  sure,  in  time,  to  make  it  { 


of  Lake  county)  a  distance  of  18  to  20  miles- 
to  that  point,  it  will  bring  their  county  into  direct 
railroad  communication  with  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  another  proposed  road  from) Wood- 
land, the  county  seat  ol  Yolo  county,  which  lies  on 
the  California  Pacific  ;  this  would  be  nearly  a  level 
grade  north-west  through  Capay  valley,  a  beauti- 
ful agricultural  country,  following  Cache  creek 
up  Clear  lake  valley,  the  principal  agricultural 
portion  of  Lake  county.   The  general 

Topoif  raphy 
Of  this  county  is  rolling  and  hilly.  Located  in  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains,  Mt.  St.  .John,  the  high- 
est point  in  the  county,  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
north  end,  is  some  4,000  feet  above  sea  level ;  the 
entire  county  beinga  succession  of  low  mountains, 
rolling  hills  and  small  valleys.  Clear  lake,  which 
lies  in  nearly  the  middle  of  the  county,  forms  one 
of  its  principal  features  ;  this  lake  is  about  22 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  of  three  to  six 


mountain  streams  to  be  found  all  over  the  county. 
Mineral  Springs. 
Lake  county  abounds  with  mineral  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  possess  great  medical  virtues. 
Bartlett's,  Highland,  Harbin's,  Pearson's,  Siegle's 
and  Anderson's  are  best  known  abroad,  but  there 
are  a  dozen  others  whose  waters  are  very  fine,  and 
which  will  become  famous  in  time.  A  large  num- 
ber of  invalids  and  health  seekers  visit  these 
springs  annually,  the  number  continiiing  to  in- 
crease, year  by  year,  as  they  become  better  known. 
By  universal  consent,  the  scenery  of  Lake  county 
is  awarded  the  palm  as  being  the  grandest  in  the 
State.  To  the  lover  of  nature,  in  its  rugged  as 
well  as  in  its  softer  and  more  pleasing  aspects,  this 
county  presents  an  unequalled  variety  of  land- 
scapes to  please  tlie  eye — combining  lofty  moun- 
tains with  valleys  which  are  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  embosomed  in 
their  midst.  No  tourist  coming  hitherward  can  fai 


Vall<>>n. 

The  agricultnral  portions  of  the  county  are 
Clear  lake  valley,  around  Clear  lake,  Big  and 
Long  valleys,  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  and  Scott's, 
Cobb,  Coyote,  Ij  iwer.  Lake  and  Morgan  constitute 
the  principul  valleys  of  the  county  ;  t-ml>rnoin(;  in 
all  from  80,000  to  120,000  nercs.  eomprifing  the 
very  best  land  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pntatois  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  These  valleys  are  well 
watered  ;  and,  in  this  county,  there  is  never  any 
occasion  to  call  upon  artificial  mrnns  to  insure 
good  crops.  Farms  generally  do  not  exrerd  ICO 
acres  in  extent.  The  hills  that  surround  these 
valleys  are  composed  of  the  best  of  soil  for  grapes, 
and  wherever,  especially  in  southern  Lake,  experi- 
ments have  been  trifd,  the  vines  have  proved  very 
hardy,  productive  and  remunerative.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  climate  is  higher,  and  there  is 
less  early  and  late  frosts  than  in  some  other  of  the 
vineyard  counties  of  California.  /Bo  great  are  the 
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capabilities  of  Lake  county  in  this  industry,  that 
the  attention  of  capitalists  is  already  being  directed 
towards  it,  and  this  year  a  large  area  has  been 
planted  to  vines  by  the  Clear  Lake  Water  Co.,  a 
corporation  that  has  done  much  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  county.  This  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  land-owners,  who  are  making  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  planting  thousands  of  acres 
to  vines  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Frnlts. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  peaches  and  prunes,  do  remarkably  well 
here ;  most  of  the  orchards  are  young  and  just 
coming  into  bearing. 

Sheep-raising  is  one  of  the  principal  indnstries  of 
the  county;  the  extensive  range  afforded  by  the 
mountains  and  foot-hills,  make  this  a  profitable 
bnsinesB.  Owing  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  cli- 
mate, sheep  are  very  healthy,  and,  as  a  consequence^ 
Lake  county  produces  excellent  wool.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  this  county,  in  ISSl,  was  50,000. 
The  wool  clip  for  1881  (spring  shearing)  180,000 
ponnds.  Cattle  and  hogs  are  also  raised  in  large 
numbers. 

Mineral  Resonrces. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is  skirted  by 
a  semi-circle  of  rolling  hills  of  a  melamorphic  cre- 
taceous rock,  rich  in  deposits  of  cinnabar.  St  veral 


four  hotels,  one  flour  mill,  a  brewery,  and  one 
newspaper,  the  Bee-Democrat  is  published  by 
Crook  &  Jackson  ;  it  is  a  very  good  local,  reliable 
country-paper.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
smaller  business  houses,  pursuing  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  mercantile  business.  Land,  within 
a  radius  of  Ave  miles  of  Lakeport,  is  valued  as  fol- 
lows :  First-class  agricultural  and  improved  land 
at  from  $32  to  $40  per  acre  ;  second  rate,  from  $12 
to  $20,  and  third  rate  or  grazing  land  from  $2  to 
$6  per  acre. 

About  7  miles  south-west  from  Lakeport,  we 

come  to 

Kelsej^Tille, 

Which  is  situated  in  Big  Valley,  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  sections  in  the  county.  This  place 
contains  about  600  inhabitants,  and  has  two 
hotels.  A.  A.  Blocum  has  a  large  general  store. 
Clendenin  it  Bro.  are,  also,  in  the  mercantile 
business.  Besides  one  large  drug-store,  kept  by 
Dr.  J.  T.  Boon,  and  several  smaller  stores,  it  has 
three  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  three  church 
buildings,  a  i)ublic  school,  and  in  the  vicinity,  are 
the  Kelsey  Flouring  Mills,  and  the  pork-packing  es- 
tablishment of  W.  Stonebraker.  The  county,  in 
this  vicinity,  is  thickly  settled  with  well-to-do 
farmers,  and,  as  they  do  most  of  their  trading  in 
Kelsey ville,  it  will  always  make  it  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade. 


here.  C.  M.  Young  keeps  the  principal  hotel ;  D. 
Lobree  &  Co.  have  a  large  store.  It  contains,  also, 
one  flour  mill  and  a  brewery.  Ford  <t  Rawsnn's 
saw  mills"  are  located  in  the  vicinity.  Several 
carriage  and  wagon  shops  are  doing  a  lively  busi. 
ness.  A  large  number  of  teams  pass  through  this 
place  from  the  upper  county  to  the  railroad  at 
Calistoga.  .1.  M.  Hamilton  is  doing  quite  a  live 
business  in  real  estate.  He  is  selling  grain-farms, 
fruit-farms  and  sheep-ranges  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Land  in  Lake  county  is  held  by 
United  States  patent,  with  the  exception  of  three 
Spanish  grants  that  have  long  since  been  settled 
and  subdivided. 
One  more  town,  that  of 

Upper  Lnke, 
Which  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  upper 
or  northern  portion  of  Clear  lake ;  it  contains 
about  .350  inhabitants.  It  has  one  good  hotel,  two 
saw  mills,  several  general  stores,  two  churches  and 
a  good  school.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agri- 
I  cultural  country,  and  is  a  thriving  little  place. 
The  other  places  of  note  in  the  county  are  the 
mineral  springs  already  noted.  The  fine  hotel, 
kept  by  Richard  Williams,  at  Harbin's^Springs, 
deserves  special  notiflo.  Allen's  Spring  Hotel  is 
kept  by  James  J).  Baily,  and  Whitlon  Bros,  keep 
the  Imtel  at  Adam's  Spring. 


duck,  panthers,  lynx,  foxes,  coons,  wildcats,  bears, 
otters  and  mink  also  should  be  added  to  the  list. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  county  in  the  State  where  game 
(fish  especially)  of  all  kinds  is  more  abundant. 
C'oiicliiiiion. 
The  census  of  1880  give  Lake  countv  a  white 
population  of  6.127.  In  1881  there  were  182,000 
acres  of  land  enclosed.  7,006  acres  ot  this  was 
planted  to  wheat,  2.'A0  in  barley,  288  in  corn,  113 
in  oats,  02  in  beans,  while  4.894"acr(8  was  in  hay, 
70  in  potatoes,  69  acres  in  hops.  Lake  county  is 
well  supplied  with  timber,  consisting  of  several 
kinds  of  pine,  fir,  and  oak.  the  latter  in  great 
abundance,  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
cordwood  and  tanbark.  There  are  five  steam  saw- 
mills in  the  county  and  three  flnur-mills.  The 
rainfall  for  the  year  1881  was  30  inches.  What 
Lake  county  most  needs  is  railroad  communi- 
cation with  other  parts  of  the  State;  then  this 
favored  district,  with  its  invigorating  climate, 
beautiful  scenery,  forests  of "  timber,  mineral 
deposits,  medicinal  springs,  her  extensive  lime 
deposits,  pastures  that  afford  grazing  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sheep;  snnny  hillsides,  the 
natural  home  of  the  grape.  Fine  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble lands,  lands  that  are  yet  cheap,  will  become 
known.  When  we  consider  all  the  natnral  advan- 
tages of  Lake  county,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 


CAMP   LIFE   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


extensive  quicksilver  mines  are  now  beinir  worked.  ! 
Two  of  these,  the  Sulphur  Bank  and  the  Great 
Western,  are  extremely  rich.  There  are  several 
other  mines  that  are  rich  in  this  mineral,  bui  are 
not  worked  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  quick- 
Bilvur.  Large  quantities  of  sulphur  is  also 
shipped,  annually,  from  these  mines.  On  the  east 
side  of  Clear  lake  is  Boiax  lake,  where  that 
mineral  is  found  in  its  mud,  and  has  been,  and  is 
now,  quite  a  source  of  revenue  to  its  owners. 
Gold  and  silver  is  also  known  to  exist  in  the  county. 
Towns. 

Lakeport,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  in  the 
county  ;  it  is  located  on  the  margin  cf  Clear  lake, 
on  the  west  side.  It  contains  about  1,000  in- 
habitants. The  town  is  beautifully  and  pictures- 
quely situated ;  the  assent  from  the  lake  is  gradual 
for  several  blocks,  when  a  succession  of  mound- 
shaped  bills  is  met,  making  magnificent  sites  for 
residences,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  mountain!^.  There  are  two 
Banks. 

The  Bank  of  Lake,  F.  D.  Tunis,  President,  and 
the  Farmer's  Saving  Bank,  J.  W.  Mackall,  Cashier, 
doing  a  general  banking  business.  The  Farmer's 
Business  Association  are  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness in  general  merchandise,  hardware  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  There  are  several  other  large 
general  stores— Scudamore,  Reynolds  i  Co.,  Levy 
&  Levin— Gullynt  Lee,  (groceries  and  provisions), 


We  now  pass  on  about  17  miles,  in  a  south- 
western direction,  to  the  extreme  south  end  of 
Clear  lake  to  the  town  of 

Lower  Lake. 
Which  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  it  being  the 
market-place  for  the  Sulphur  Bank  mine,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Here,  are  also,  several  pro- 
ductive fine  valleys.  This  town  now  contains 
about  700  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able enterprise.  Here  is  located  the  finest  public 
school-building  in  the  county.  Mr.  B.  Wells  keeps 
the  hotel,  and  also  has  the  only  drug-store  in  town. 
M.  Levy  <!k  Bro.  have  a  large  general  store  ;  Getz 
Bros,  (also  in  business  in  San  Franciscoi,  have  a 
similar  establishment.  One  live  newspaper,  the 
BuUetbi,  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  J.  B. 
Baccus,  Jr.  One  church,  a  fine  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellow's  hall,  and  a  number  of  busiuess  houses, 
are  in  the  town. 

In  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  county,  on  the 
stage  line  between  Lakeport  and  Calistoga,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  about  18  miles  from 
the  latter  plice,  we  come  to  the  villiage  of 

Mlddletown, 
Which  is  a  place  of  some  800  inhabitants.  Several 
of  the  quicksilver  mines  are  located  in  this 
vicinity,  which  is  the  chief  support  of  the  town. 
There  is  considerable  timber  in  this  region,  and 
some  of  the  finest  sheep-ranges  in  the  county  are 


Fish. 

Clear  lake  abounds  in  perch,  pike,  silversides, 
blacktish,  sucker  and  lake  trout.  White  and  cat- 
fish are,  also,  makiug  their  appearance  in  tlie  lake, 
the  same  having  been  sent  there  by  the  fish  com- 
missioners some  six  years  ago.  The  streams  flow- 
ing from  the  raouiitains  have  plenty  of  brook 
trout ;  b  it  the  best  fisheries  for  the  lavorite  game- 
fish  are  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  or- 
dinary tourists  do  not  penetrate.  The  fish  from 
the  lake  run  up  all  the  tributary  streams,  in  the 
Spring,  in  vast  quantities.  There  are  no  salmon 
in  the  lake,  but  in  tlie  northern  portion  of  the 
county — in  the  head  waters  of  Eel  River- they  are 
abundant.  The  perch  is  a  favorite  fish,  but  it  is 
only  caught  in  Clear  lake,  or  in  some  of  the 
smaller  lakes  of  the  county.  This  fish  never 
migrates,  to  any  extent,  from  the  lake,  and  only 
bites  during  the  latter  part  of  .\priland  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  Witli  the  exception  of  brook 
trout  angling,  there  is  no  sport  equal  to  that  of 
fishing  daring  the  season  of  perch. 

Willi  Game. 

Among  birds,  canvas-back,  mallard,  teal  and  other 
kinds  of  duck,  are  in  season,  very  plentiful  on  the 
lake.  Wild  geese  also  resort  here  in  winter.  Quail 
and  doves  are  found  in  all  parts,  but  especially  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  county. 

Wherever  there  are  forests  of  fir,  grouse  are 
surely  found,  as  well  as  mountain  quail.  Wood- 


ber  future  prospects  are  very  bright.  This  is  yet 
a  comparatively  new  county,  and  many  of  its  re- 
sources are  but  partially  developed,  yet  it  is  so 
near  San  Francisco,  the  great  commercial  center  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  that  once  it  is  tapped  by  rail,  then 
will  this  county  change  as  by  magic. 


A    SUDDEN    CHANGE    OP  CLIMATE. 

In  crossing  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains, 
whether  passing  from  east  to  west  or  rice  versa, 
the  traveller  experiences  the  most  sudden  change  of 
climate  and  scenery  that  can  be  found  upon  any 
route  of  travel  in  the  country.  In  going  toward 
the  Pacific  Coast  we  breakfasted  on  the  last  morn- 
ing of  the  journey  amid  ice  and  snow,  with  winds 
harsh  and  bitter,  sweeping  down  from  the  rugged 
peaks  on  every  side.  Before  noon  on  that  day  we 
were  among  flowers  and  grass,  while  the  humming 
of  bees  in  the  trees,  and  the  lingering  of  tired  foot- 
travellers  in  the  shade  gave  token  that  we  had 
reached  the  domains  of  Summer.  On  tlie  day  that 
we  started  toward  the  Atlantic  Coast,  we  stood  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  under  orange  trees  in  the 
open  air,  loaded  with  ripened  fruit,  and  at  8  o'clock 
of  the  same  evening  were  passing  through  heavy 
falling  snows  which  had  drifted  in  some  places 
higher  than  the  windows  of  the  cars.  The  change 
was,  of  course,  due  to  altitude  and  not  to  latitude; 
but  it  was  not  the  less  striking.— Coc.  Boston  Com, 
Herald. 
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OUR  FUTURE. 


INTKRVIEWS    WITH    INTELLIGENT  FI- 
NANCIERS. 


Prominent  Insurance  Men  Give  Tlieir  Opin- 
ions—Basiness  Outlook  of  the  Puciflc 
Coast. 


[From  the  Daily  Examiner,  Jan.  IStb.] 
Last  Sunday  the  Examiner  published  the  opinions  ot 
a  number  of  the  prominent  capitalists  of  San  Francisco 
relative  to  the  financial  and  business  condition  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Kxaminer,  through  its  reporters,  has 
become  satisfied,  by  a  close  investigation  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  in  and  about  San  Francisco,  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  cash  on  haTul,  a  fine  field  of  enterprise  open, 
and  that  a  splendid  opportunity  is  nowprcsented  forin 
vestment.  The  interviews  with  the  Presidents  and  of 
ficials  of  the  leading  banks,  published  in  these  col 
umns  on  Sunday  last,  exhibited  the  actual  condition  ol 
affairs  on  the  coast  as  viewed  from  the  bankers'  stand- 
point. To-day  it  gives  a  reflex  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Presidents  and  Managers  of  the  seven  home  insurance 
companies,  which  are  closely  identified  with  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  insurance  companies  repre- 
sent a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,09U,000.  all  of  it  California 
money.  Their  assets  are  J5,65G,2G0,  while  their  sur- 
plus, as  regards  policy  holders,  amounts  to  $3,791,486. 


"A  close  perusal  of  the  Examiner's  review  of  the 
opinions  of  prominent  bankers  last  Sunday  has  led  mo 
to  believe  that  some  ^,ood  may  be  done  by  a  puldication 
of  the  actual  condition  of  trade.  It  will  let  the  outside 
world  know  that  California  is  not  quite  so  dead  as  some 
people  would  have  it  believed." 

"Does  not  your  business  bring  you  into  contact  with 
all  classes  of  people  and  so  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
forming  some  correct  idea  as  to  general  trade?" 

"It  does.  We  become  identifi.  d  with  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness transactions.  We  do  a  fire  and  marine  l>usiness— 
the  latter  mostly  cargo,  and  this  creates  an  intercoprse 
between  us  and  general  business  men  up  aud  down  the 
coast,  with  whom  we  are  in  almost  daily  communica 
tion." 

"Has  there  been  any  perceptible  change  in  busines 
since  your  general  clean-up  or  annual  election  of  one 
year  ago?" 

"Yes,  and  the  change  has  been  for  the  better.  Busi 
ness  of  all  kinds  showed  a  large  increase  in  1881  ovei 
that  of  ISS''.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  fire  risks. 
Payments  of  premiums  have  been  better  and  collec- 
tions much  easier.  One  or  two  calls  during  the  past 
year  sufficed  tomake  collections,  while  it  required  four  or 
five  calls  to  niaka  a  lessamouut  of  collections  during  the 
year  before.  This  isagood  sign.  Again,  our  coxintry  agents 
all  report  better  business  and  general  improvement  in 
every  settlement  aud  village." 


while  during^tbe  year  before  we  had  a  great  deal.  Now 
our  outstanding  risks  are  better  by  $5,000  to  fC.OOO, 
while  our  aggregate  risks  are  greater.  The  business 
prospect  is  not  only  better,  but  the  prosperity  we  arc 
now  enjoying  is  not  a  temporary  one.  It  is  founded 
upon  something  material  and  substantial.  The  mining 
interests  are  prosperous  and  are  being  steadily  and  prof, 
itably  worked  and  developed.  The  past  three  years 
have  given  this  coast  good  crops,  and  this,  with 
the  steady  improvement  of  all  parts  of  the  interior,  has 
resulted  in  a  general  revival  of  business.  I  see  no 
cause  to  complain:  on  the  contrary,  I  think  bm-im  ss 
men  generally  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  present  out- 
look." 


Western  Fire  and  Marine. 

The  Western  Firo  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
another  of  the  prominent  Pai  iftc  coast  organizations 
Its  paid  up  capital,  which  is  $'J00,0OO,  and  assests  $307,- 
773,  is  made  up  exclusively  of  home  capital,  most 
the  stockholders  being  well-known  San  Francisco  cap- 
italists and  real  estate    owners.     The  opinicns 
the   gentlemen  connected  with  this  institution  are 
therefore  of  peculiar  value  to  Sau  Franciscans.    P.  J. 
White,  the  Pn-sidi^nt,  with  Michael  Kane  aud  James 
Phelan,  two  of  its  Directors,  were  found  in  the  office 
just  after  the  annual  election.    Mr.  White,  in  response 
to  the  question  as  to  the  financial  outlook  from  the 
Western  standpoint,  said: 


ty,  decrease  rents  and  distribute  taxation.  There  is  loo 
much  money  and  not  enough  enterprise.  Money,  to  be 
made  boueflcial,  should  be  put  into  circulathit 

"How  has  the  year's  business  been  throng! 
country  districts?'' 

"The  losses  in  the  State  at  largo  during  the  imst 
year,  as  well  as  throughout  Oregon,  Nevada  and  the 
Territories,  have  been  much  greater  proportionately 
than  they  have  been  in  the  city,  but  as  a  whole  they 
are_  inconsiderable.  Ah  for  thn  coming  year,  we  have 
reason  to  feel  hopeful,  and  arc  confident  of  the  con- 
tinued improvement  of  financial  alTairs  all  over  the 
Pacific  coast." 


Tlie  Union. 

(Justave  Touchard  is  the  President  of  the  Union  In- 
surance Company,  the  total  assets  of  which  are  $1,005,- 
.107,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  of  $')5,307.  When  in- 
terrogited  by  the  Examinrr  representative  as  to  the 
financial  and  business  prospect,  Mr.  Touchard  said: 

"I  take  a  mo?e  conservative  view  of  the  situation 
than  do  some  of  my  more  enthusiastic  and  sanguine 
friends.  Business,  while  it  has  been  prt'tly  fair,  as  re- 
garded fr  >m  a  financial  standpoint,  has  not  been  greatly 
changed  for  the  better,  and  I  sec  notliirg  before  us  to 
justify  me  in  predicting  that  it  will  be  better  in  thecom- 
ingyear.  Much  depends  on  the  wheat  crop, and  that  has 
not  a  favorable  aspect.  We  have  had  a  cold,  dry  win- 
ter, and  the  main  wheat-growing  districts  south  of  Sac- 
ramento do  not  show  up  well. 


SUMMIT  OF  THE  SIERRA   NEVADAS,  DOiNNER  LAKE,  SNOW   SHEDS   AND  TUNNELS. 


These  seven  insurance  companies  control  a  large 
amount  of  the  available  capital  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 
They  not  only  insure  property  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
but  they  have  great  investments  in  marine  property, 
such  as  ships  and  cargoes.  While  there  are  well  estab- 
lished agencies  of  old  and  world-renowned  companies, 
all  of  them  equally  as  good  as  the  seven  California 
companies  herein  mentioned,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
cite  only  the  representatives  of  those  which  have  their 
general  headquarters  upon  this  coast,  and  whose  capi- 
tal is  here  invested,  for  the  purpo.se  of  presenting  opin- 
ions as  to  the  business  prospect.  There  are  ninety- 
nine  Icsnrance  companies  represented  in  S»n  Francisco 
Of  these  ninety-nine,  only  seven  arc  what  might  he 
called  "home  enterprises."  The  id(  a  in  the  interviews 
herewith  given  is  to  let  the  general  reader  know,  as  far 
M  possible,  the  actual  situaton  of  the  finances  of  this 
coast,  as  insurance  companies  have  a  large  amount 
surplus  capital  to  invest.  The  following  opinions  may 
perhaps  show  what  the  officers  of  these  companies 
think  about  the  money  market.  Some  a'e  sad,  others 
arc  hopeful,  while  others  arc  enthusiastic.  The 
reader,  however,  can  form  his  own  conclusions. 


Tile  State  Investment. 

The  State  Investment  Insurance  Company  was  visited 
by  the  reporter  in  his  search  for  information.  A.  J. 
Bryant,  the  President,  responded  to  the  request  for  an 
interview,  with  the  remark: 


"What  about  mortgages?   Do  younot  experience  some 

difficulty  in  getting  your  money  placed  advanta- 
geously?" 

!     "None  at  all  now.   We  loaned  much  more  money  last 
year  than  wo.  did  during  1880.    We  were  about  to  in- 
I  vest  in  United  States  bonds  to  make  use  of  our  surplus, 
j  as  that  oH'ered  the  only  avenue  for  safe  investment. 
I  With  the  irnprovenif;nt  of  tht;  business  prospect  wo  de- 
i  cided  to  put  the  rate;  of  interest  down  to  a  reasonable 
figure -say  7  per  cent— and  since  then  wo  have  hud  no 
difficulty  in  loaning  whatever  funds  wo  had  to  invest  on 
good  security.   It  pays  better  to  let  money  out  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  than  to  keep  it  locked  up  in  a  safe 
wliere  it  does  no  good  to  anybody.     I  tliiiik  a  large 
■  amount  of  money  mi^ht  be  and  can  be  ailvantiigeouslj 
used  which  is  now  locked  up,  were  it  offijred  for  a  n^a- 
sonable  rate  of  interest.  It  does  more  good  when  in  use 
It  makes  improvements,  builds  houses,  factories,  towns 
and  internal  improvements,  creates  a  demand  for  labor 
gives  employment,  and  so  creates  business," 

"Then  you  think  it  better  to  loan  out  surplus  capital 
at  a  low  rat(!  of  interest  than  to  keep  it  hoarded  up  in 
the  vaults?" 

"I  do.  There  is  less  risk  in  it  than  there  was  some 
years  ago.  Why,  just  look  at  our  annual  statement, 
just  out.  On  $82,000  loaned  out  on  bonds  and  real  es- 
tate last  year, there  is  only  a  shortage  oi  loss  during  the  en- 
tire year  of  $78.15.  There's  an  cxamijle  as  to  how  the  times 
are.    We  have  had  little  trouble  during  the  past  year, 


"We  regard  the  business  outlook  as  far  better  in  every 
respect  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  During  the  year  just 
closed  there  has  been  an  increase  in  general  business 
amounting  to  at  least  25  per  cent.  Our  coUectionsdur- 
ing  the  year  were  much  larger,  and  a  review  of  the 
situation  presents  to  us  a  very  satisfactory  aspect.  Our 
business  is  exclusively  fire  risks,  although  wo  were  in- 
cori>orated  for  both  fire  and  marine." 

"How  is  general  business  in  the  city?" 

"People  of  limited  capital  appear  to  be  in  much 
easier  circumstances  than  they  were  one  year  ago.  We 
have  much  business  among  retail  dealers  carrying 
small  stocks  of  goods  and  people  with  small  home- 
steads. This  class  of  business  enables  us  to  obtain  in- 
formation directly  from  a  largo  class  of  people,  and  wo 
are  pleased  to  say  that  a  more  general  expression  ot 
prosperity  and  financial  success  was  never  noticed 
Still  there  is  an  c-xccss  of  capital  noticeable  which 
might  be  more  profitably  employed." 

"You  mean  in  manufactures?" 

"Not  particularly  in  manufactures,  although  I  think 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  that  direction, 
but  in  general  improvements.  In  my  opinion  there 
never  was  a  more  opportune  time  for  starting  industrial 
enterprises,  purchasing  real  estate  and  improvement 
of  property  throughout  the  city.  Now  that  money  is 
cheap  and  abundant  is  the  time  for  investment  in  sub- 
stantial improvements.  It  would  improve  the  labor 
market,  give  employment,  enhance  the  value  of  proper- 


"How  do  you  find  the  money  market?"  You  no 
doubt  have  considerable  money  to  invest?" 

"There  is  too  much  money  on  hand.  We  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  profitable  investment  for  it.  I  am 
largely  interested  in  one  of  the  savings  lianks  here,  the 
Hibornia  Bank,  and  that  institution,  like  all  others  of  a 
similnr  character,  is  complaining  of  an  excess  of  cash 
on  dei)0sit.  We  have  too  much  money  here  at  this  time 
and  not  enough  enterprise." 

"You  are  largely  interested  in  the  marine  and  up- 
coast  business.  How  do  you  regard  the  trade  prospect 
up  North?" 

"There  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  coast- 
carrying  trade  during  the  past  year.  I  expect  to  see  a 
change  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  British  Co- 
lumbia when  they  get  a  railroad  from  the  interior  to  Puget 
Sound,  where  vessels  can  receive  cargo  with  eose  and 
safety.  The  Columbia  river  is  unsuitable  to  heavily- 
laden  vessels,  and  until  a  railroad  is  built  to  Seattle 
(which  I  understand  will  shortly  bo  completed)  there 
will  bo  little  change  for  the  better  in  our  coast  trade. 
All  that  Oregon.  Washington  Territory  and  British  Co- 
lumbia want  is  an  outlet  for  the  grain  trade.  With  a  good 
wheat-shipping  port  on  Puget  Sound  that  northern 
country  will  rapidly  develop." 

"Then  you  see  nothing  very  encouraging  in  the  out- 
look, Mr.  Touchard  ?" 

"I  will  not  say  that  there  Is  or  is  not.  I  am  very  con- 
scrv»tive  in  my  ideas.   The  present  prospect  docs  not 
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Feoruary. 


justify  me  in  extravagant  surmises.  Money  is  too 
plenty,  interest  is  low  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
for  money.  We  want  more  men  of  enterprise,  men  who 
know  how  to  use  our  surplus  capital  to  some  advan- 
tage." 

The  Flremaii''a  Fund. 

A  visit  was  made  by  the  Ejcamintr  representative  to 
the  largest  insurance  company  un  the  coast,  the  Fire- 
man's Fund,  whose  assets  are  given  at  $1,20(>,IIOO.  D.  J. 
Staples,  the  President  of  the  company,  and  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  devoted  some  time 
to  a  discussion  of  the  situation  as  viewed  from  the 
southwest  corner  ol  California  and  Sausome  streets. 
Mr.  Staples  is  of  a  sanguine  temperment,  one  of  those 
"never  say  die"  or  "never  know  the  word  fail"  sort  of 
men.  In  responsi-  to  the  stereotyp  d  question  as  to 
how  is  business,  Mr.  Staples  replied: 

"Never  saw  it  better,  young  man.  Never  saw  a  finer 
prospect  for  spring  trade  in  my  life,  sir.  The  prospect 
all  over  the  State  is  very  promising,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  better  three  months  hence." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"That's  easily  answered.  The  signs  arc  good— sure 
signs— I  mean.  When  business  is  good  our  local  agents 
find  it  easier  to  rem  w  old  business  and  collect  premi- 
ums. We  are  in  constant  communication  witn  nearly 
400  local  agents  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  their  reports 
are  all  to  the  same  effect.  Money  plenty,  lots  of  new 
improvements,  merchants  prosperous,  and  country  peo- 
ple doing  well.  None  of  our  agents  are  complaining  of 
harJ  times." 

"How  about  money  1  Is  there  not  a  general  com- 
plaint of  too  much  idle  capital  /" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  You  know  there  are 
growlers  everywhere.  It  is  true  that  interest  is  down, 
and  still  decreasing.  But  while  money  is  getting 
cheaper  it  is  getting  more  abundant  and  easier  to  ob- 


the  coast,  as  seen  throtigh  marine  insurance.  President 
Hopkins  said* 

"The  revival  of  the  coast  shipping  interests  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  insuramce  of  vessels.  The  business 
of  this  office  during  the  past  year  has  increased  00  per 
cent.  Vessels  have  increased  in  value,  and  many  new 
ones  have  been  and  are  being  built  for  the  coasting 
trade.  We  anticipate  a  large  increase  of  trade  during 
tue  ensuing  year  from  the  same  causes 
The  export  cargo  business  is  mostly  conducted  by  the 
agencies  of  foreign  companies,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-two  here  against  ten  in  New  York,  and  with  less 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  business  to  transact  here. 
Rates  and  premiums  on  cargo  risks  are  so  much  re. 
duced  though  we  may  do  as  large,  or  ev(n  a  larger  busi 
ness  this  year,  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  There  is  cer 
tainly  a  prospect  for  a  large  increase  of  our  commerce 
ud  carrying  trade  this  year," 

"What  of  the  fire  insurance  outlook'?" 

"The  reports  are  not  all  in  the  Commissioners'  office 
aae  yet;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  aggregate  of 
premiums  received  on  the  Paific  coast  will  not  fall  be 
low,  and  may  possibly  exceed,  that  of  last  year,  not 
withstanding  a  considerable  reduction  of  rates  in  pre 
miunis,  particularly  in  this  city.  On  dwellings  and 
farm  ranches  the  ratio  of  loss  will  be  about  the  average 
no  serious  conflagration  having  oourrid  on  llie  coas 
last  year.  Our  business  has  been  extendi d  eastward 
during  the  past  year,  a  branch  office  establislud 
in  Cincinati  and  trade  extended  over  the  western 
states." 

-'Do  j-ou  find  the  same  difficulty  experienced  by  other 
companies  in  obtaining  satisfactory  investment  for  sur- 
plus capital?" 

There  has  been  great  difficulty  met  with  in  finding 
suitable  investment  for  the  funds  of  this  company,  even 
i:t  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.   We  have  $850,000  which 


"Our  marine  risks  Indicate  a  good,  healthy  state  of 
trade.  Particularly  is  this  noiiceable  northward  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington  Terrtoryiand  British  Columbia.  As  to 
Mexico  and  our  southern  ports,  I  would  not  say  they  have 
retrograded,  still  I  will  not  say  they  have  been  generally 
favorable  to  business  during  the  past  year.  The  hurri- 
canes of  last  Fall  on  the  Mexican  coast  caused  great 
losses;  but  as  these  losses  were  local  and  did  not  affect 
business  generally,  they  cannot  be  said  to  affect  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  trade  upon  this  coast." 

"  Money  is  reported  to  be  plenty  just  now.  How  is 
it  with  the  Commercial  ?" 

'ITp  to  two  or  three  months  ago  there  was  some  diffi- 
f!Ulty  in  placing  funds  to  good  advantage.  Of  late, 
however,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
investment  for  surplus  funds.  We  have  decreased  (mr 
fund  greatly  in  the  past  few  months  and  placed  the 
money  to  good  advantage." 

"How  do  you  regard  the  prospect  for  the  present 
year  ?" 

"While  I  regard  the  signs  for  business  as  favorable, 
yet  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  they  might  be 
more  so.  What  we  want  and  must  have  upon  this  coast, 
is  more  enterprise.  We  want  more  manufactories  and 
less  idle  capital.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  better  days. 
The  stock  craze  is  over.  People  who,  when  they  were 
told  that  they  would  sooner  or  later  have  to  get  down 
to  regular  business,  and  who  replied  that  they  'would 
not  get  down  to  it  until  they  were  obliged  to  do  so,* 
have  now  got  down  to  it,  and  hence  we  see  a  nwival  of 
legitimate  business  all  over  the  coast." 

"You  have  spoken  of  the  country  and  its  condition; 
what  is  the  prospect  in  tht;  city?" 

"The  condition  of  the  city  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  country.  The  city  business  of  all  classes 
and  grades  has  been  lienefited  by  the  improvement  in  the 
country.  Interest  upon  loans  and  mortgages  has  been 
paid  up  promptly  during  the  past  year.    Here  is  a  good 


higher  interest  or  lower  dividends.    Money  is  now  a 
drug,  with  little  or  no  demand  for  it." 

Opinion  of  E.  D.  Farnsworth  di  Son. 

E.  D.  Farnsworth,  a  very  prominent  insurance  man, 
and  the  organizer  of  the  Fire  Patrol  of  this  city,  of 
which  organization  he  was  President  for  two  terms,  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinion: 

"The  outlook  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  much  better  than  one  year  ago.  I  know  it  is  bet- 
ter, so  far  as  underwriting  is  concerned,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  a  better  class  of  builidings  being  erected 
in  all  portions  of  the  iitate.  Collections,  too,  are  much 
easier  made.  Mimey  is  more  plentiful,  especially  in  the 
interior  towns,  and  small  insurers  are  more  prompt  in 
payment  than  I  have  ever  known  them." 

"To  what  do  you  attribute  this  improvement  in  busi- 
ness?" 

"Ease  ine  th  money  markets.  I  notice  that  while 
merchants  are  not  increasing  their  insurance  to  any 
great  extent,  their  sales  are  much  heavier,  and  smaller 
stocks  of  goods  are  carried.  Our  country  agents  all 
write  good  reports  of  business;  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  Nevada.  Heretofore  underwriters  have  fought 
shy  of  Nevada,  as  well  as  many  of  our  towns,  but  of  late 
there  have  been  great  improvements  made  in  the  water 
supplies.  Dozens  of  smaller  towns  have  obtained 
water  works,  and  at  the  same  time  have  improved  the 
class  of  new  buildings.  Internal  improvements 
throughout  the  State  have  been  largely  increased  lately, 
and  what  is  better,  the  buildings  arc  of  a  substantial 
and  costly  character." 

Mr.  Farnsworth  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Fire 
Patrol  and  Fire  Department  of  San  Francisco.  He  said 
he  had  visited  the  Fire  Departments  of  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  TJnit<'d  States,  and  he  considered  San 
Francisco  second  to  none,  and  far  superior  to  those  of 
i  most  Eastern  cities. 


D.  R.  JONES   &  CO.'S  SAW   MILLS,  INDIAN   ISLAND,  HUMBOLDT   BAY,  CALIFORNIA. 


tain.  As  it  becomes  more  distributed  it  will  find 
no  difflulty  in  findins  avenues  for  profitable  invest- 
ment. There  will  be  lots  of  our  surplus  cash  put  into 
circulation  tjjis  year." 

"In  manufactures  arid  industrial  enterprises?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  We  hear  of  mills  being  built, 
b-idges  iriade.  ditches  due.  new  houses  erected  and 
farms  opened  in  all  portions  ■)f  the  country.  It  is  true 
th;'y  are  not  large  or  costly,  but  in  the  aggregste  they 
make  up  a  bi'j  total  of  cash  expended.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
our  people  are  down  to  a  basis  of  substantial  prosper 
ity.  and  I  see  a  season  of  sut:ceHS  before  us  on  this  coast 
during  the  present  year. 

"Does  your  business  bring  you  into  immediate  con- 
tact or  intercourse  with  any  specific  class  or  trade?" 

"Not  at  all.  Our  business  is  of  a  varied  character, 
both  fire  and  marine.  This  enables  us  to  form  some 
correct  ideas  relative  to  outside  as  well  as  local  trade. 
We  were  organized  in  1SB3,  and  have  vast  sources  for 
obtaining  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
coast,  and  as  I  said  before  we  certainly  have  very  snb- 
Btantial  reasons  for  aRscrting  that  there  was  never  a 
more  favorable  pro>pect  for  business  of  all  kinds  n 
every  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast." 

Mr.  Staples  devoted  considerable  time  to  well  de- 
deserved  commendation  of  the  Fire  Department  and 
Fire  Patrol  of  San  Francisco,  and  elucidated  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Board  of  Underwriters  and  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  but  which  would  be  irrelevant  in  this 
article. 


California  Fire  and  Marine, 

The  California  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
is  the  oldest  established  institution  of  the  kind  upon 
this  coast,  having  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years, 
and  haa  assets  amounting  to  IB.'iO.OnO.  The  President, 
C.  T.  Hopkins,  has  filled  that  position  for  sixteen  years, 
and  his  opinion  relative  to  general  business  will  be  ac- 
cepted with  more  than  ordinary  consideration.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  query  as  to  the  condition  of  trade  upon 


must  be  made  profitable.    I  see  no  other  way  to  use  i> 
1  except  in  the  purchase  of  bonds.     We  are  glad  to  ob- 
tain ft  per  cent,  on  our  surplus  capital. 

"What  class  of  business  are  you  chiefly  identified 
with,  outside  of  ships  and  cargoes?" 

"We  doa  large  warehouse  business.  This  bringsus  in 
contact  with  exporters  and  importers,  and  enables  us  to 
form  a  reasonably  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  trade. 
The  amount  of  tiusiness  in  this  city  done  by  this  com- 
pany is  mostly  on  dwellings  in  the  outskirts  The  lia- 
bilities of  this  office  will  not  exceed  »r>.000  per  block  in 
two-thirds  of  the  blocks  of  the  city  Upon  the  whole, 
and  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  prospect  for  the 
ensuing  year,  from  a  business  standpoint,  we  feel  very 
hopeful,  and  are  free  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
outlook  has  not  appeared  so  promising  in  San  Francisco 
for  ten  years  past." 


The  Commercial  Company. 

"There  cannot  be  any  question  as  to  the  signs  of  gen- 
eral improvement  all  around  us,"  said  Charles  A.Laton. 
Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Insurance  Company  of 
California,  as  he  seated  himself  in  his  cosy  private  office 
to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  interview.  "The  improve- 
ment is  plainly  apparent  to  me  in  all  classes  and  de- 
partments of  bnsiness." 

"Do  you  regard  this  improvement  of  basinefs  as  gen- 
eral?" 

"I  do,  and  for  this  reason:  First  of  all,  our  country 
agents  who  are  scattered  all  over  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierras,  from  the  British  line  to  Mexico,  all  write 
in  the  same  strain.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
collections  now,  while  heretofore  there  has  been  a 
backwardness  in  paying  up  which  indicated  hard  times. 
ThcT  report  money  plenty  and  business  better-  Our- 
Inisineas  is  both  fire  and  marine,  and  extends  as  far  east 
as  Colorado,  but  from  all  the  western  states  and  terri- 
tories we  receive  the  same  reports  of  better  times  ore- 
Tailing." 

"What  of  the  coast  cities  ?" 


criterion  to  judge  by.  When  Interest  is  paid  up  prompt- 
ly it  is  a  sign  that  people  have  money  on  hand.  The 
question  of  premiums,  too — there  is  a  point  tol>e  made. 
It  is  usually  very  difficultto  induce  people  tokeep  their 
premiums  paid  up,  but  now  there  is  no  trouble,  as  all 
of  our  premiums  are  paid  up  to  the  mark,  especially  in 
the  country.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  of  the  Commercial 
Company  have  reason  to  feel  hapi)y  at  the  result  of 
business  for  the  past  year  and  Very  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

The  Home  Mntnal. 

The  President  of  the  Home  Mutual,  .J.  F.  Hmighton, 
being  absent  from  the  city,  a  brief  conversation  was 
had  with  Charles  B.  Story,  the  Secretary  of  the  cempa- 
ny,  who  said: 

"Our  business  is  exclusively  fire  risks,  and  we  carry 
a  surplus  for  policy-holders  of  t.15.';,187,  our  assets  last 
October  being  $689,989;  the  reinsurance  reserve  carried 
is  $17'2.48.'S.  During  the  past  year  we  have  noticed  some 
change  for  the  better  among  the  people,  but  I  fail  to 
see  where  it  redounds  to  our  benefit.  Interest  on 
money  is  lower,  and  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
loans." 

"What  is  the  remedy  for  this  apparent  plethora  of 

money?" 

"We  want  more  enterprise."    Our  manufacturing  in- 
stitutions need  more  aid.    They  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  idl"  capital  now  in  our  vaults. 
We  want  a  few  more  Clans  Spreckels  among  us  to 
build  sugar  refineries  and  a  few  more  to  build  woolen 
factories.    We  have  too  much  money,  and  not  enotigh 
enterprise  among  those  who  own  it  and  hnai-d  it  up. 
[  All  that  our  industrial  enterprises  require  just  now  is 
I  assistance  and  encouragement.    Let  our  capitalists  turn 
]  their  surplus  cash  into  material  improvements,  and 
j  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  business  on  the  Pacific 
I  coast.   As  it  is,  we  have  too  much  money  on  hand,  and 
}  no  demand  for  it." 

"That  la  your  view  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Storey?" 
[     "Tes,  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.    We  must  have 


INDIAN  ISLAND,  HUMBOLDT  B\Y,  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The  illustration,  on  thigpa!;e,  is  what  is  called  In- 
dian Island,  which  is  situited  in  Humboldt  Bay,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  city  of  Eai'elia.  D.  U.Jones 
(t  Co. 'a  saw  mills,  which  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  State,  are  beautifully  shown.  These  milU 
are  sawing  redwood  exchisively,  principally  for 
foreign  markets.  The  Fnrra.  an  English  iron 
ship  was  loading  lumber  for  Australia  when  this 
photograph  was  taken.  A  complete  description  of 
the  immense  lumber  business  of  Humboldt  county 
will  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Kesocrcbs. 


SVG  AR-C.ANB  FOR  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  Santa  -Vna  Herald  says:  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  sugar-cane  can  be  snc- 
cessfully  grown  in  Los  .Xngeles  county,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  splendid  corn  lands  of  the  San- 
ta Ana  Valley.  It  has  been  con.-lusively  dcmonstra 
ted,  by  actual  experience  that  lands  which  will  pro- 
duce good  corn  are  entirely  suitable  for  sngar-cane. 
For  many  years  sugar-cane  hag  been  cultivated  in 
Log  Angeles  county,  upon  a  small  scale,  being 
hawked  about  by  vegetable  peddlers.  Years  ago 
quite  large  fields  of  the  sugar-cane  were  cultivated 
by  the  native  Californians  in  thig  county,  but  the 
Chinese  raise  about  all  that  is  grown  now.  It  is 
not  an  experiment;  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  cane 
will  grow  and  flourish  wonderfully  in  this  county. 
All  it  needs  to  stimulate  this  industry  and  make  it 
one  of  the  leading  onea  of  the  county  igcapi'al. 
Sugar  can  be  produced  here,  and  when  the  foater- 
ing  and  developing  hand  of  capital  gives  neceggary 
aid,  then  the  gugar  interest  will  be  second  to  no 
other. 
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THE  MESA  OR  RKD  LANUS. 

The  Rirerside  Press  has  devoted  considerable 
space  duriug  the  past  few  weeks  to  noticiug  a 
moveiueut  to  utilize  tifteeu  hundred  acres  of 
laud  ou  the  mesa  next  to  the  uiountaius  The 
soil  is  a  claj'  loam, which  gives  the  name '"Red- 
lauds"  to  that  locality.  The  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  vines.  It 
only  lacked  water  to  make  the  land  very  valua- 
ble. The  company  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000,  are  making  large  reservoirs,  and  lay- 
ing a  long  line  of  pipe  with  the  view  of  tilling 
these  reservoirs  in  the  winter,  from  the  large 
supply  of  water  that  runs  to  waste  during  that 
season,  and  holding  it  in  store  for  the  time 
when  irrigation  is  needed.  Ou  the  strength 
of  this  movement,  500  acres  have  been  sold, 
and  the  other  thousand  will  no  doubt  be  taken 
as  soon  as  the  means  for  supplying  water  are 
completed.  The  land  in  the  beginning  was 
not  worth  one  dollar  an  acre;  with  the  addition 
of  water,  it  will  readily  be  taken  at  fifty  dollars 
an  acre.  Here  is  a  tract  of  land,  worth,  per- 
haps, $1,500,  with  no  means  of  irrigation,  but 
by  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,  to  provide  wa- 
ter, the  price  at  once  jumps  to  $75,000.  This 
is  a  species  of  enterprise  that  deserves  the 
highest  success. 

Ill  S  m  Dieg)  county  there  are,  at  the  lowest 
estiiuite,  200, UOO  acres  of  this  "red  laud,"  and 
by  astual  experiment  it  has  grown  some  of  the 
finest  fruits  and  raisin  grapes  that  have  ever 
been  produced  on  the  American  continent. 
O.ir  water  shed  is  also  immense,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  adopt  a  reservoir  system,  we 
think  there  will  be  ample  water  to  utilize  all 
these  lands.  Of  course,  we  are  as  yet  not  en- 
tirely "  out  of  the  wilderness."  But  our  iso- 
lation will  be  broken  in  a  little  while,  and  we 
have  an  abiding  failh  that  some  live  capitalists 
like  Mr.  Evans  and  others  of  Riverside,  will 
take  hold  of  this  matter.  lu  a  short  while  im- 
migrants will  pass  from  New  Orleans  through 
Coltou  on  to  the  upper  country,  unless  we  or- 
ganize some  systematic  plan  to  "switch  off"  a 
portion  of  them,  and  bring  them  into  this 
county. — San  Dieyo  Union. 


PROFITABLE    FARMING    IN    THE  HIGH 
SIERRA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nevada  county 
Transcript  thus  gives  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  Miller  dairy  in  Sierra  Valley,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Downieville: 

Sixty  cows  are  milked  in  summer,  giving  an 
average  of  189  giiHons  of  milk  per  day;  45  in 
autumn,  giving  90  gallons  of  milk,  and  30  in 
winter,  giving  3U  gallons  of  milk  daily.  The 
milk  is  first  put  into  one  of  Willnrd  &  Ham- 
mand's  "Champion  Milk  Coolers,"  having 
four  pans,  each  pan  holding  50  gallons.  Un- 
der these  pans  are  false  bottoms,  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  putting  in  warm  or  cold  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  in  order  to  set  the 
cream.  After  remaining  48  hours,  the  milk  is 
skimmed,  and  the  cream  put  into  cans,  where 
it  remains  over  night.  Next  morning  it  is 
transferred  to  a  patent  churn,  capable  of 
making  75  pounds  of  butter  at  one  time.  This 
is  run  by  water-power.  The  butter  is  then 
worked  with  cold  water  in  the  churn,  and  is 
afterwards  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  butter- 
worker,  which  is  about  5  feet  wide,  4  feet  long 
and  6  inches  high,  and  is  placed  at  an  angle 
of  about  30  degrees.  A  movable  wooden  lever 
is  forced  down  upon  the  butter  until  all  the 
milk  is  forced  out.  The  butter  is  then  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  again  the  lever  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  once  more  it  is  deluged 
with  cold  water,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  but- 
termilk remains.  It  is  then  spread  out  on  the 
butter-worker  to  about  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  when  it  is  salted.  One  and  a  quarter 
ounce  of  salt  is  used  to  the  pound  of  butter  for 
home  consumption,  and  1%  when  it  is  packed 
and  shipped.  Firkins  are  made  n  Sierraville 
of  firwood,  and  hold  118  pounds  of  butter. 
The  firkin  being  filled,  brine  is  poured  on  top, 
which  finds  its  way  down  the  sides  as  the  but- 
ter shrinks.  In  winter  it  is  molded  into  two- 
pound  rolls,  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  packed  in 
boxes  containing  from  25  to  50  pounds  each. 

Under  a  contract  made  by  Miller,  the  Sierra 
Buttes  mine  gets  all  the  butter  made  at  his 
ranch,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  made  in  Sierra  county.  The  contract  is 
made  for  two  years,  and  calls  for  26,0>,0  pounds 
of  butter,  or  13  tons.  The  butter  is  to  be 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  per  pound. 

The  massive  barn  is  50x100  feet,  and  around 
it  are  placed  covered  stalls  for  feeding  70  head 
of  cows  ail  winter.    The  front  of  the  barn  is 


arranged  with  au  incline  plane,  wide  enough 
for  a  loaded  wagon  to  go  up.  which  is  drawn 
up  by  the  aid  of  block  and  tackle  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  barn,  and  it  is  thus  filled  from 
:h6  bottom  to  the  rafters.  Two  hundred  tons 
of  hay  are  now  piled  in  this  burn. 

VINK  PLANTIiNG. 

The  process  by  which  s  cutting  commences  its 
existence  as  an  independent  organization  is,  in 
mo3t  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  renewal  of  the 
connection  with  the  ground  by  a  transplanted  tree. 
The  tirat  tfiforts  of  a  cutting  to  eslablinh  itself  as  an 
independent  plant  will  vary  according  to  th.-;  season 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  ground  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  A  cutting  planted  in  suitable  soil 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  or  at  any  time 
soon  alter  the  fall  of  leaves  will  soon  throw  out 
rootlets  from  the  buried  ipart,  while  the  buds  on 
that  part  that  is  above  the  ground  will  remain  dor- 
mant until  the  spring  of  the  year.  If  however,  the 
cutting  is  kept  iu  a  dormant  state  until  the  month 
of  May,  or  until  the  warm  weather  of  the  spring 
season,  and  then  planted,  the  first  signs  of  life  will 
be  the  swelling  of  the  buds  above  the  ground  and 
their  expansion  into  leaves.  All  the  matter  which 
goes  into  the  formation  of  these  rootlets  and  these 
leaves  is  furnished  by  the  sap  contained  in  the  cut- 
ting at  the  time  of  planting.  The  number  and 
length  of  these  rootlets  will  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  contained  in  the  cutting,  and  the  length 
of  time  intervening  between  the  planting  and  the 
development  ol  buds  into  leaves.  riieso  rootlets, 
which  are  tlirown  out  by  the  cutting,  and  do  not 
take  in  anything  from  the  soil  until  the  leaves  have 
expanded,  consequently  the  leaves  must,  also,  for 
their  development  and  support,  depend  upon  the 
supply  that  was  stored  up  in  the  cutting  when 
planted.  A  cutting  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  two 
feet  of  which  is  buried  in  a  perpendicular  position 
in  the  ground,  will,  if  surrounded  with  moist  earth 
at  a  point  six  inches,  or  even  less,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  grow  out  rootlets  at  this  point, 
and  if  the  ground  from  this  poiut  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  cutting  is  less  moist,  there  will  not  be  any 
rootlets  thrown  out  by  the  cutting  below  this  point, 
but  the  lower  foot  and  a  half  of  the  cutting  will  re- 
main inactive.  If,  however,  this  cutting  had  been 
planted  in  ground,  the  upper  twenty  inches  of 
which  was  dry,  and  the  lower  lour  inches  moist,  it 
would  have  thrown  out  no  rootlets  except  from  the 
lower  four  inches  of  its  length. 

It  has  been  usually  and  generally  considered  ne- 
cessary to  plant  a  stake  at  the  side  of  each  vine  at 
the  time  ot  planting  or  soon  after  pruning  the  first 
time,  so  that  the  limbs  of  the  second  year's  growth 
may  be  straightened  up  aud  tied  to  the  stake. 
There  are  objections  to  this  treatment.  The  limbs 
do  not  grow  so  well  when  so  tied  up  in  a  bunch,  as 
they  would  if  they  had  been  left  to  spread  out.  If 
the  growth  of  the  limbs  is  vigorous,  the  second 
year,  and  they  are  not  tied  up  and  sustained  by 
some  means  many  of  them  will,  from  the  partial 
manner  in  which  the  limbs  are  united  to  the  main 
stock,  break  off  by  their  own  weight  or  by  the  wind. 
The  growing  limb  should  be  protected  from  this 
danger,  and  some  means  must  also  be  employed,  of 
which  pruning  is  the  best  whenever  it  can  effect  the 
object,  to  give  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  vine  as 
straight  a  form  as  possible,  and  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition. —Cor.  Los  Angeles  Ilerald. 


THE  IDAHO  MINE. 

The  handsome  yield  of  $56,000  from  the 
Idaho  for  the  past  month  is  an  evidence  that 
this  mine  is  yet  a  storehouse  of  golden  wealth, 
notwithstanding  it  has  yielded  over  six  and  a 
half  millions  in  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  continue 
to  yield  profitably  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  ore  which  is  producing  so  well  and  so 
profitably  is  mostly  taken  from  the  deepest 
workings  of  the  mine,  the  11th  and  Tith  levels, 
where  the  vein  is  strong  aud  uniform  in  its 
paying  character.  Two  years  ago  there  were 
apprehensions  that  the  profitable  days  of  the 
mine  were  drawing  to  a  close,  as  the  tenth 
level  east  ran  into  comparatively  barren 
ground,  iu  which  the  vein  did  not  lire.  Since 
then  the  No.  11  level  has  been  opened  and  the 
drift  carried  under  the  barrel'  ground  spoken 
of  and  a  good  paying  and  well-defined  vein 
found  all  the  way :  The  No.  12  level  has  not 
been  extended  as  far  east  as  the  No.  11,  but  it 
carries  good  ore  in  its  slopes.  The  No.  13 
level  is  now  being  opened,  a  drift  having  been 
run  about  70  feet.  The  appearaHce  of  the 
mine  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there  is  every 
encouragement  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
worked  profitably  to  a  much  greater  depth 
than  has  yet  been  reached.  The  new  pump- 
ing machinery  that  provision  is  now  being 
made  for  is  iu  anticipation  of  much  deeper 
working  than  has  yet  been  attained,  and  when 
in  place,  which  will  be  about  the  holidays, 
will  bo  ample  for  all  present  and  future  de- 
mands.   It  is  a  cause  for  general  congratula- 


tion, as  regards  the  future  prosperity  • 
mining  district,  that  the  Idaho  is  pro\ 
profitable  at  a  great  depth,  as  it  will  be  m 
couragement  for  deep  working  in  all  of  our 
raines,  and  tend  to  dissipate  any  theory  that 
may  be  held  that  gold  mines  canuot  be  relied 
upon  for  profit  at  depth.— (r raw  I'altey  Union, 
Dec.  mh. 


WHAT  CALIFORNIA  MIGHT  MANUFAO 
TURK. 

The  Oakland  TinieK,  in  a  recent  article  ou 
this  theme,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that 
money  is  plenty  for  the  purpose,  says:  The 
list  of  standard  articles  of  commerce  which 
ought  to  be  manufactured  here  is  a  large  one, 
and  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  the  supply 
of  raw  material  and  to  the  market  ought  to 
make  Eastern  competition  almost  impossible. 
We  are  making  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  used  here,  though  sending 
abroad  immense  numbers  of  hides,  to  be  re- 
turned as  manufactured  goods.  The  large 
quantity  of  candles  used  in  the  mines  aud  for 
domestic  purposes,  come  from  the  East.  San 
Francisco  is  the  headquarters  of  the  whaling 
fleet;  tallow  is  one  of  our  leading  productions, 
aud  petroleum  in  unlimited  quantities  has 
been  discovered  within  our  boundaries.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to 
import  raisins  or  dried  apples.  Bar  and  plate 
iron  constitute  a  heavy  item  in  our  imports, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rolling  mills.  The  whole  paper  trade 
ought  to  be  supplied  from  Califoruia  mills. 
We  ought  to  make  our  own  carpets  and  all  of 
the  woolen  goods  used  here.  Why  should  we 
send  three  thousand  miles  for  much  of  the  soap 
and  the  starch  required  for  domestic  purposes? 
The  list  of  articles  which  might  be  manufac- 
tured here  could  be  considerably  extended. 
The  raw  material  for  almost  everything  needed 
to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of  life,  is 
now  produced  abundantly  and  cheaply  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

BUILDING  BOOM. 

Not  only  is  there  a  business  and  building 
boom  in  Los  Angeles  just  now,  but  it  may  be 
said,  with  entire  truth,  that,  buildings  have 
been  going  up  at  such  rapid  rate  that  there  is 
not  seasoned  lumber  enough  left  in  this  sec- 
tion to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  builJ. 
Enterprising  as  our  lumber  dealers  ordiuarily 
are,  they  failed  to  gauge  at  its  true  volume  the 
tide  of  improvement  and  settlement  which  has 
characterized  this  commuuity  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  current  year;  and  they  are  now,  in 
effect,  sold  out  of  the  crude  material.  Nor  has 
the  call  upon  them  for  lumber  been,  by  any 
means,  restricted  to  the  city.  All  through  the 
county  the  demand  for  it  for  dwellings  aud 
fences  has  been  urgent  and  continuous.  The 
farmers  have  not  only  paid  off  a  large  portion 
of  their  indebtedness  this  year,  but  they  have 
made  many  substantial  improvements,  be- 
sides.— Los  Anijeies  Herald. 


AGENCY  OF  HUTC  IIIXSO.V  li;  MANN. 

The  business  done  by  this  nf'-at  luidiTwrilinK  agency 
has  been  of  a  most  reiuuuerative  character.  It  is  com- 
posed of  nine  Fire  Insiirancu  CoiiipaiiieH  and  four 
Mariue  Associations.  Tlio  agency  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  ou  the  Coutiueut,  and  none  is  lictter  mauaged, 
or  conducted  on  more  thorough  priucij>leH  of  conserva- 
tive underwriting.  It  was  establishe<l  years  sine.-,  and 
has  steadily  grown  iu  importance  and  tiuaucial  re- 
HpouBibility,  uutil  uuw  it  is  a  HubsUutial  power,  and 
its  strength  and  reliability  recognized  wlurever  its 
standard  is  raised.  Hutchinson  &  Mann  have  dia- 
played  great  tact  and  foresight  iu  the  conduct  of  the 
immense  liUhiiicKS  intruuted  to  their  care,  and  loive  ex- 
hibited executive  qiiulillcations  which  have  atlracted 
business  men  of  all  classes  to  participate  lu  tile  lu 
demnity  offered  by  them.  Their  lire  premiums,  for  the 
year  just  closed,  readied  the  auiu  of  f.MS.KtO.OO. 
Losses,  $210,S(ifi  00.  Marine  promiums,  J1I17,C.78.C0. 
Lo<Kea,  H2,r)2;i.K(i-8cveuty-nve  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
being  on  the  Francnma,  which  was  lost  on  the  Farral- 
lones.  rremiums  on  risks  placed  in  outside  com|ianleH, 
122,092.45.  LoBBPB,  $7,600— making  a  grand  tiptnl  of  pre- 
miums received,  $70«,201,or>.  Losses,  *2rKI,88U.H(i.  This 
is  a  magnificent  return  for  the  work  and  labor  of  the 
ye  ar,  and  one  that  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
insurer  and  tln^  insured.  This  agency  has  pushed  Its 
business  witli  energy  and  care,  and  one  of  the  gn  ati  st 
secrets  of  the  success  which  attended  it  Is  in  the  fact 
that  the  subordinates  selected  to  carry  out  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  parent  office  have  l>cen  keen.  Intelligent 
and  upright  men  The  connections  of  Messrs.  Hutch- 
inson k  Mann,  wherever  established,  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  bubiuess  honor,  and  probity,  and  they 
have  yet  to  meet  tin.'  tlrsl  disappointineut  iu  tliat  regard. 
The  ageiu-y  is  as  solid  as  a  rock,  prompt  in  its  dealings, 
liberal,  fair  and  sciuarc  In  Its  adjustments,  looking  upon 
the  assureil  as  being  entitled  to  as  thorough  protectiou  in 
its  setlleraeuts  as  In  the  character  ,)f  the  indemnity  dis- 
posed of  to  Uiam.— California  Spirit  af  the  Ttma. 
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February. 


AN   BXTRAORDINAKY  STORM. 


THE  PRBCIODS  METALS. 


Sfinl-Troplcal  Southern  California  Cov- 
ered with  Snow— A  Meteorological  Phe- 
nomenon not  Witnessed  in  Thirty-Fire 
Year«— It»  Record  at  San  Diej^o. 

The  storm  which  began  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  has  now  (Fridaj',  8.20  p.  m.)  contin- 
ued thiriy-eight  hours,  is  the  most  notable  of 
which  we  have  any  record  since  regular  obser- 
vations of  the  weather  have  been  taken  at  San 
Diego — that  is  to  say,  since  1847,  a  period  of 
thirty-four  years.  It  has  been  remarkable  as 
giving  the  largest  rainfall  of  any  one  storm  in 
the  month  of  January  during  that  entire  pe- 
riod, and  the  largest  but  two,  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours,  of  all  the  storms  recorded.  It 
has  been  especially  remarkable  as  the  coldest 
storm  of  which  we  have  any  record.  For  a  few 
minutes  on  Thursday  morning  snowflivkes  were 
observed,  melting  as  fast  as  they  fell — a  phe- 
nomenon never  before  noted  here;  while  citi- 
zens who  have  resided  in  San  Diego  for  forty 
years  inform  us  that  the  snow  line  has  never 
before  in  their  recollection  come  down  so  near 
the  bay  as  in  this  storm.  The  writer  can  speak 
from  a  personal  experience  of  thirteen  years, 
and  the  magniticeut  panorama  of  white-robed 
hills,  extending  from  the  north  away  around  to 
the  southeast,  in  Lower  California,  and  including 
San  Miguel  Mountain,  and  the  hills  within  fif- 
teen miles  of  town  (which  were  covered  to  their 
very  bases),  was  a  spectacle  witnessed  yester- 
day for  the  first  time — as  new  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful. In  past  winters  it  has  been  usual  to  see 
snow  on  the  Cuyamaca  Peaks,  forty-five  miles 
away  in  the  northeast,  and  occasionally  on 
Lyon's  Peak,  thirty-five  miles  eastward.  Per- 
haps three  times  in  thirteen  years  we  have  seen 
a  scantj'  snow  cap  at  the  very  top  of  San  Mi- 
guel. Keports  from  the  interior  also  tell  us 
that  the  snowfall  of  this  storm  has  been  unpre- 
cedented. We  hear  of  snow  varying  in  depth 
from  two  to  five  inches  on  the  low  hills  of  El 
Cajon,  Poway,  Bernardo  and  other  points 
within  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  from  town, 
where  such  a  thing  has  not  been  previously  expe- 
rienced. The  magnitude  of  the  fall  of  rain  and 
snow  may  be  better  appreciated  when  we  state 
that  at  seven  o'clock  Thursday  evening,  only 
twelve  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
storm,  the  San  Diego  river  was  flowing  into 
False  Bay.  The  river  does  not  usually  run  un- 
til nearly  the  middle  of  a  really  "wet"  season, 
after  several  good  storms  have  occurred,  thor- 
oughly saturating  the  ground. 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  this  long- 
delayed  but  abundant  downpour  has  placed  us 
beyond  the  danger — so  apparently  imminent  a 
a  week  ago — of  a  dry  season.  All  the  proba- 
bilities indicate  that  we  shall  have  at  least  the 
average  February  and  spring  rainfall  which 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  nearly  eight  inches 
(as  measured  here  at  the  bay)  enough,  for  a 
good  crop  and  plenty  of  prass.  It  is  likely 
enough,  judging  from  the  way  this  first  storm 
has  opened,  that  the  rainfall  of  the  coming 
three  months  will  considerably  exceed  the  aver- 
age. In  1873  the  February  rainfall  was  4.15 
inches,  and  that  of  the  succeeding  spring 
months,  2.21— a  total  of  6.36  inches.  In  1874 
the  February  rainfall  was  3.73  and  the  spring 
2.05— total,  5.78  inches.  In  1878  the  February 
rainfall  was  4.83,  and  the  spring  rainfall  5.06 — 
total  9.89  inches.  These  were  each  remarkably 
good  years.  If  we  add  the  February  and  spring 
total  to  the  least  of  them  (1874)  to  that  of  the 
present  season,  to  date,  it  will  give  a  total  of 
9.46  inches;  while,  if  the  next  three  months 
should  come  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of 
1878,  we  should  have  a  total  of  13.57  inches. 
These  forecastings  do  not  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  we  write  this  article  the 
storm  is  not  yet  over,  that  we  are  only  in  the 
middle  of  January,  and  that  we  may  have  an 
inch  or  two  more  rain  to  add  betore  February 
opens. 

The  average  February  rainfall  for  the  last 
eleven  years  has  been  2.03  inches.  The  aver- 
age spring  rains  for  the  same  period,  2.25  in- 
ches. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
January  rains  since  1871  will  be  found  inter- 
esting: 

Year.  Inches.  Year.  Inches. 


SAIiMON  FISHING. 


Product  of  the  Paciflc  Coast  StMte*  and 
Territoiies 

The  annnal  statement  of  the  precious  metals  pro- 
duced in  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  including  British  Columbia,  with  re- 
ceip.ts  in  San  Francisco  by  express  from  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  made  to  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.  by  John  J.  Valentine,  the  General  Superinten- 
dent. The  statement  shows  the  aggregate  products 
for  1881  to  have  been  as  follows;  Gold,  $31,869,680. 
silver,  $45,077,829;  lead,  $6,361,902;  copper,  $1,195,1 
000.    Total  gross  result,  $84,504,417. 

California  shows  a  decrease  in  gold  of  $579,069, 
and  an  increase  in  silver  of  $323,582.  Nevada  shows 
a  total  falling  off  of  $3,184,057;  the  yield  from  the 
Comstocli  being  only  $1,726,162,  as  against  $5  312,- 
592  in  1880— a  decrease  of  $3,580,430.  The  product  of 
Eureka  district  is  $4,127,205,  as  against  $4,039,025  ins 
1880— a  decrease  of  $511,760.  Utah  shows  an  increase 
of  $860,335.  Colorado  shows  an  increase  of  $1,- 
072,171 ;  and  Arizona  $3,726,295  over  last  year.  The 
gold  dust  and  bullion  transported  by  express  was 
$20,019,223;  by  other  conveyances,  $2,663,940;  sil- 
ver bullion  by  express,  $25,567,824;  ores  and  base 
bullion  by  freight,  $30,253,430,  malting  a  total,  of 
$84,504,417.  This  amount  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

California  $18,020,679 

Nevada   11,847,564 

Oregon   1,189,015 

Washington   100,963 

Alaska   IS.OOq 

Idaho   2,834,474 

Montana   4,359,071 

Utah   7,311,288 

Colorado   22,957,160 

New  Mexico   814,944 

Dakota   3,550.95o 

Arizona  ...    8,198,700 

Mexico  (West  Coast)   2,483.343 

British  Columbia   872,000 

The  bullion  from  the  Comstock  contained  47  54- 
100  gold,  and  52  46  100  silver.  Of  thi  so-called 
base  bullion  from  Nevada  44  70-100  was  gold;  and 
of  the  whole  product  of  the  state  26  53-100  was 
gold.  The  gross  yield  for  1881,  as  shown  above,  se- 
gregated, is  approximately  as  follows: 

Gold  37  71-100  $31,869,686 

Silver   53  35-100   45,077,829 

Lead   7  53-100   6,301,902 

Copper   1  41-100   1,195,000 


1871 
1872  . 
1873 

1874  . 

1875  . 


...69 
...99 
. .  .44 
.3.11 
.  2.38 


1877. 
1878. 
1879.. 
1880. 
1881. 


.1.05 
.1.45 
.3.54 
...61 
.  .52 


1876    2.4711882  (to  Jan.  13th).. 3.02 

The  total  rainfall  of  the  present  season  to  date 
is  3.68  inches — in  October,  .24;  in  November, 
.12;  December,  30;  and  in  January,  to  8:20,  p' 
M..  13th.,  3.02 — San  Diego  Union,  Jawiary 
Uih. 


Total  $84,504,417 
The  exports  of  silver  during  the  year  to  Japan, 
China,  India,  the  Straits,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 
From  Southampton,  $21,000,000;  Marseilles,  $1, 
000,000;  San  Francisco,  $5,000,000;  Total,  $27,000,- 
0)  a-i  a^iia^t  $31  0J0,03J  from  tlie  same  placet  in 


ARE.AS  OF  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  ETC. 
IN  StiUARE  MIL.es. 

•  The  following  table  gives  the  areas  of  the  States  and 
Territories  according  tothe  last  census: 


Alabaiutft  . . 
Arizona  ... 
Arkansas. . 
Ca  it'oruia. 
Colorado . . 

Conn  

D^ikota  

Delaware. 
Uist.  Col... 
Florida. . . . 
Georgia. . . 

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  . . . 
ludiauTr'y 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kfiitufky  . 
Louitiiaua. 

Maine  

Maryland.. 
Massach'ts 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota 
MiK8:8Hip'i 
Missouri  .. 
3Iontana.. . 
Nebraska. . 
Nevada  . . . 
N.  Haiup. . 
New  Jersey 
N.  Mexico 
New  York.. 
N.  Carol'na 

Ohio  

Oregon. . . . 

Penn   

K.  Island  . 
S.  Carolina 
Tennessee . 

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  . . 
Virginia, . . 
Washi'ton. 
W.  Virgi'a. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming  . 
U  uo  r  gan- 

ized  ter. 
Del.  Bay.. 
K  a  r  i  t  a  n 

B>y  &  L. 

N.Y.Bay 
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iia,02u 

5:),850 
l.M,3(;0 
103,925 
*,990 
149,10(1 
2,050 
70 
58,680 

84,8110 
6B,650 
36,350 
64,690 
56,0: 
82,080 
iO,4U0 
48,7'JO 
33,04U 
12,210 
8,31.*) 
.58,91 
83,365 
46,810 
69,415 

146,080 
7(),855 

110,7091 
9,305 
7,815 

122,580 
49,170 
52,2,i0 
41,060 
96,030 
45,215 
1,2.10 
30,570 
42,050 

265,780 
84,976 
9,565 
42,4.50 
69.180 
24.780 
56,040 
97,890 

6,740 
620 
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10 

710 

51,540 

80 

20 

100 

112,920 

540 

265 

805 

53,045 

240 

1,600 

2,380 

155,980 

270 

10 

280 

103,645 

80 

40 

145 

4.845 

610 

790 

1,400 

147,700 

60 

90 

1,960 

10 

10 

60 

390 

2,250 

4,440 

64,240 

300 

45 

495 

58.980 

200 

310 

51(1 

84,200 

515 

l:i5 

6.50 

56.000 

3:jo 

110 

440 

35,910 

600 

600 

64,090 

450 

100 

650 

55,475 

380 

380 

81,700 

375 

25 

400 

40,000 

640 

l,7l« 

3,300 

45.420 

300 

2,300 

3,145 

29,895 

600 

2,350 

9,8(i0 

60 

90 

275 

8,040 

260 

1.225 

1.485 

57,430 

360 

3,8(KI 

4,160 

79.205 

340 

100 

470 

46,340 

630 

50 

680 

08,735 

410 

360 

770 

145.310 

630 

40 

670 

76,185 

35 

925 

9(i0 

109,740 

80 

220 

300 

9,005 

120 

35 

360 

7,455 

115 

5 

120 

122,460 

300 

900 

1,55(1 

47,620 

250 

160 

3,670 

48,.580 

110 

160 

300 

40.760 

500 

920 

1,470 

94, .560 

200 

30 

230 

44,9S5 

10 

20 

165 

1,085 

180 

B 

400 

30,170 

200 

100 

300 

41.750 

800 

180 

3,490 

262.290 

80 

2,70(1 

2,780 

82.190 

50 

380 

430 

9,135 

520 

25 

2,325 

40,125 

660 

360 

2,;J0O 

66,880 

::i5 

135 

24,645 

420 

1,170 

1,590 

54,450 

85 

260 

315 

97,575 

5,740 

.1  

620 

100 

Thf>  Industry  in  Alaslia  and  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Mayor  Downie,  the  veteran  prospector,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  in  the  far  north,  fur- 
nishes the  Nevada  Trattxcript  with  some  points  of 
interest  regarding  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alaska.   The  Transcript  says: 

The  business  is  getting  to  be  one  of  importance, 
and  is  paying  well  for  the  capital  invested.  New 
locations  are  being  constantly  made  and  canneries 
are  going  up  all  along  the  coast.  Salmon  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Fnca  aie  firmer  and  better  for  can- 
ning and  transportation,  besides  fiu(iing  a  readier 
market  abroad,  than  those  put  up  south  of  Cape 
Flattery.  Fisheries  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
Columbia  and  the  Fraser  rivers.  All  along  the 
coast  of  the  Skena  and  Naas  rivers,  up  into  Alaska, 
is  a  scene  of  much  activity.  Labor  is  in  demand 
for  the  business,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  of 
vast  importance  to  Victoria,  Westminster,  and  Pu- 
get  Sound. 

There  is  only  one  large  cannery  in  Alaska  at 
present,  but  plenty  of  room  for  more.  There  are 
fine  bays  and  harbors  all  along  Tongus  Narrows  up 
to  Wrangle  for  putting  up  salmon  in  barrels, 
that  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  capital  to 
start.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia have  their  own  boats  and  nets.  They  hire  the 
Indians  at  one  dollar  a  day  and  the  employees  find 
tlicmBelvcs.  By  this  means  a  salmon  costs  2  or  3 
cents,  and  sometimes  even  loss,  whereas  on  the 
Columbia  river  the  fishermen  control  the  canneries 
by  charging  a  high  price.  The  Major  says  that  no 
such  state  of  affairs  can  exist  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  or  Alaska,  for  if  the  Indians  will  not 
work  white  labor  can  be  got. 

The  canneries  are  now  having  saw  mills  erected 
and  planing  machinery  put  in  for  making  their  own 
boxes  and  barrels.  There  is  fine  timber  in  abun- 
dance everywhere,  it  may  be  said  without  money 
and  without  price,  as  the  land  is  only  one  dollar  per 
acre  in  British  Columbia.  The  cost  of  putting  up 
cannerries  ranges  from  $20,000  to  $40,000.  A  good 
start  can  be  made  for  $15,000  or  $20,000,  and  the 
enterprise  is  likely  to  pay  for  itself  in  two  or  three 
years.  Advances  are  made  on  salmon  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  the  port  of  Victoria. 

To  barrel  them  (they  bring  $6  a  barrel)  is  not  so 
expensive,  and  it  is  safe  as  not  much  capital  is  in- 
V, lived.  Two  or  three  men  with  $2,500  can  start 
this  branch,  for  the  first  year  putting  up  1,000  bar- 
rels. One  of  the  party  should  be  a  carpenter  or 
cooper  to  make  tanks.  These  are  generally  made 
to  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels  The  fish  are 
salted  in  the  tanks,  allowing  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to 
two  hundred  pounds  of  salmon.  After  remaining 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  they  are  taken  out  and  put 
into  barrels,  the  pickle  being  boiled  and  poured  in 
tlio  barrels.    Tlien  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Salt  in  Victoria  is  $15  per  ton,  and  barrels  $1.25 
to  $4.  In  shipping  empty  barrels  from  Victoria  no 
freight  is  charged  on  them  but  you  pay  return 
freight.  Freight  on  steamers  to  Victoria  from  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  about  the  Skena  and 
Naas  is  $6  to  $8  per  ton. 

Land  is  one  dollar  per  acre  when  the  purchaser 
pays  for  the  surveying.  The  cost  of  entering  a 
tract  in  the  Register  General's  office  at  Victoria  is 
$2.50.  There  are  no  taxes  of  any  kind  around  the 
fisheries. 


Totals... |3,025,600|  17 ,200|  14, 5001 23,9OOj55,eO0|2,97O,000 


S  T  uSl  T  E  3VI  IS  N  T 

OF  THE 

CONDITION  AND  AFFAIRS 

OF  THK 

STATE  INVESTMENT 

AND 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

■  N    TilE    STATE    OP    CALIFORNIA.  ON 
tli«   %lgt  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881, 

and  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day,  as  made  to  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  pnr- 
iuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  610  and  611  of  the 
Political  Code,  condensi'd  as  per  blank  furnished  by 
he  Comiuissiouer. 

CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

\mouDt  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash.  ..$200,000  00 


California  imports  too  much  and  manufac- 
tures too  little. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the  greatest  of  modern  trav- 
elers, in  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Iferald 
reporter  said  of  California:  "As  a  fruit  country 
I  do  not  know  its  equal."  We  guess  it  would  puz- 
zle any  one  to  name  its  equal  on  the  habitable 
globe,  either  for  quantity  or  quality  of  fruit. 
Tihere  are  people  here  who  think  we  are  driving  the 
business  of  fruit-raising  too  fast;  that  in  a  year  or 
two  it  will  be  overdone  and  that  the  people  who  are 
now  plaiiting  trees  will  not  realize  the  first  cost  of 
their  outlay.  This,  we  think,  is  a  wrong  idea.  Our 
fruits  are  just  beginning  to  be  fairly  appreciated  in 
the  Eistern  States.  With  the  Bakersfiold  (Kern 
county)  Ciilifurnian  we  believe  there  is  a  most 
promising  future  for  orchardists  in  this  state,  es- 
pecially for  those  owning  trees  just  coming  into 
bearing.  The  demand  that  now  exists  lor  our 
fruits  IB  not  going  to  expire  with  this  season  or  the 
next.  The  frosts  at  the  Eist  were  very  severe  last 
season,  and,  being  followed  by  one  of  the  worst 
drouths  ever  known,  the  vitality  has  been  all  taken 
out  of  the  orchards.  The  orchardists,  in  many 
cases,  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  abandon 
their  business  or  uproot  their  old  trees  and  plant 
anew.  Hence,  for  the  next  three  years  at  least,  the 
producer  can  count  upon  retaining  his  present  ad- 
vantage— big  prices  for  all  the  fruit  he  can  grow — 
and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  advantage  de- 
rived in  the  meantime  from  scarcity  will  be  contin- 
ued through  cheap  freights.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  with  so  many  competing  transconti- 
nental roads  as  will  then  be  running,  freights  will  be 
less  than  half  what  they  now  are.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  orchard  and  vine-planting  is  a  business  of  ex- 
traordinary promise,  and  we  expect  to  see  it  en- 
gaged in  to  an  unprecedented  extent  as  soon  as  the 
season  arrives. — Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  owned  by  Company  $  152,859  1  3 

Lnans  on  Bonds  and  Mortgage   82,160  00 

Cash  market  value  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds 

owned  by  Company   74,250  00 

Amount  of  Loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

Bonds,  Stocks  and  other  marketable 

securities  as  collateral   11,602  44 

Cash  in  company's  otBcc   1,325  43 

Cash  in  Banks   9,251  .53 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  Stocks  and 

Loans   1,309  83 

Premiums  in  due  Course  of  Collection. . . .  33,8t>4  32 
Bills  Receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

Fire  and  Marine  Risks   3,330  16 

Due  for  Rent   480  UO 

Judgment  in  Course  of  Collection   3,300  00 

Total  Assets  1373.810  99 

L.IARILITIES. 

Losses  Adjusted  and  Unpaid   f  3,880  75 

Losses  in  Process  ol  Adjustment  or  In  Sus- 
pense  3,472  00 

Losses  Resisted,  including  Expenses   2,500  00 

(^ross  Premiums  on  Fire  Risks  running 
one  year  or  less,  $165,664  98;  re-insur- 
ance 50  per  cent   82,332  49 

Gross  Premiums  on  Fire  Risks  running 
more  than  one  year,  $13,265  .53;  ro-in- 
Burance  pro  rata   7,233  32 

Oross  Premiums  on  Marine  and  Inland 
Navigation  Risks,  $745  27  ;  re-insur- 
ance 100  per  cent   745  27 

Gross  Premiums  on  Marine  Time  Risks, 

$7,33.)  84;  re-insurance  fifty  per  cent..        3,666  92 

Dividends  to  Stockholders  remaining  un- 
paid  193  00 

Marine  Notes  Payable   125  60 

Commissions  due  and  to  become  due  to 

Agents  and  Brokers   2,020  25 

Total  Liabilities  $106,119  00 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  fire  premi- 
ums  $172,883  32 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  marine  pre- 
miums  15,891  52 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages  3,466  05 

Received  for  Interest  and  Dividends  on 
Bonds,  Stocks,  Loans  and  Irom  all 

other  sources   2,958  91 

Rents   9,733  00 

Total  Income   $204,928  80 


EXPENDITURES. 

Net  amount  paid  for  Fire  Losses  (including 

$4,257  95  Losses  of  previous  years)   $59,974  43 

Net  amount  jiaid  for  Marine  Losses  (in- 
cluding $7,096  70  Losses  of  previous 

years)   16,565  91) 

Dividends  to  Stockholders   27,439  50 

Paid  or  allowed  for  commission  or  broker- 
age  37,818  01 

Paid  lor  salaKes,  fees  and  other  charges 

for  officers,  clerks,  etc   17,2.^8  55 

Paid  for  State,  national  and  local  taxes. ..  1,456  48 

Paid  for  all  other  Expenses   18,392  19 

Total  Expenditures                            $  18,392  18 

LOSSES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Incurred  during  the  year  $63,019  23  $11,969  26 


RISKS  AND  PRE.MIU.US. 

Fire  Risks. 

Net  amount  of  risk*  written 

during  the  year. . . .".  $  12,990,138 

Net  amount  of  risks  expired 

during  the  year   12,255,596 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31,1881   12,098,492 

Risks  written  in  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  11,224,511 

Marine  Bisks. 

Net  amount  of  Risks  written 

during  the  year  $586,908  DO 

Net  amount  of  Risks  expired 

during  the  y»ar   713.471  00 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31,  1881   139,478  00 

Risks  written  in  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  686.968  00 


Premiums. 
$192,637  77 
184.074  75 
177,930  61 
161,007  38 
Premiums. 
$16,204  06 
29,487  77 
8,079  12 
16,204  06 


A.  J.  BRYANT,  President. 
CH*S.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  5tb  day  of 
Januaiy,  1882. 

JOHN  C.  MAYNARD, 

Insurance  Commissioner. 


February. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


M  CrDZ  (jimuoMBr.  | 


O  F 

HUTCHINSON 


Pacific  Eifle  and  1  stol  Powderi 


ROUxVD  GRAIN, 
Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 


SHOT, 


Kegs, 


CAPS, 


WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

A  RlNClPAIi  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAX    FRAXCISCO,  CAL,. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec,  31, 1881,  $374,081.03 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800,000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 

Wi  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS       BELL  FOlilRV, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Chnrch  and 'meamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  nil  kinds, 
WATKR  GATKS,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYUKANTS, 
DOCK  HY'DIt AN'TS, 
GAIIDEV  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDING- , 
Hooker's  Paten) 

celebrati:d 

STEAM  PUMP 

•^The  best  and  moBi 
durable  in  use.  AIbo 
B  variety  of  other 

PUMP8 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
Root'w     It  last     II  lowers. 

Tor  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smcltinf?  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  PurposeB. 

OA  R  RATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL.  META I 

  IMPOHTER  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING^ 

ALL  KINDS  f>F 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


&  MANN, 


\os.  3-22  and  3*2  t  California  Street, 
and  30*2  and  :i01  San- 
s«»nic  Street, 


Ageiitw  for  Tlio 
Dwelling  House  rnder«  rllers. .  New  York, 

!$-2,t>-21),-278. 

Girard  F.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia, 

!$1,IGI,838. 

La  ConHunce  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 


New  Orleans  Ins.   Asa'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co    Newark,  N.  J., 

S50 1,4  55. 


St.  Paul  F  tSi  ni.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$857,081. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Eni;., 

)Bl,257,lIO. 

Teuionia  Ins.   Co  New  Orleans, 

!S»375,291. 

AVatertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N,  Y. , 

$908,438. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provfiiciul  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonciere  Murine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 


Capital  Represented,  . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


AV.  L.  CHALMERS,   Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  an<l  Adjusters. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


U.  p.  SHEFFrELD.      J.  Pattekson.       N.  W.Spaulding 


1 7  and  13  Fremont  street, 

BAN  FBANCISCO, 
Foil  C   J  I.  rATJL'H 
CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Sa«vs  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


CALIFORNIA'S  TRADE   IN  1881. 

The  San  Francisco  Commercial  HerahVf.  review 
for  the  year  1381  in  California  gives  these  totals: 

California— Product  of  wheat  in  1881,  40,000,000 
bnahcU. 

Wheat  and  Hoar  exports  for  1881,  23,361,774  cen- 
tals. 

Wheat  and  flour  exports  for  25  yeara,  116  496,074 
centals. 

Domestic  exports  by  aea  for  the  last  11  years- 
wheat,  wool,  wine  quicksilver,  etc.,  $274,520,.38'2. 

Barley  crop  of  California  in  1881,  2,600,000  cen- 
tals. 

Sugar  imports  for  1881,  151,4:i2,360  pounds. 
California  beet  sugar  product  in  1881,  1,410,.533 
pounds. 

Imports  of  foreign  sugars  for  the  last  12  years 
799  945,810  pounds 

Cofl'ee  imports  for  1881,  15. 343,034  pounds. 

Rice  imports  for  1881,  56,922,908  pounds. 

Tea  imports  for  1881,  17,983,."i07  pounds. 

Gold  and  silver  yield  in  1881,  §77,000,000. 

Gold  product  of  the  Pacific  Coast  since  1848,  $1,- 
986,470,000. 

Silver  product  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Missouri  river  since  1858,  $529,735,800. 

Combined  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  since  1848,  $2,516,205,800. 

Gold  and  silver  exports  in  twenty-five  years, 
$939,817,912. 

Coinage  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  1881,  $43,- 
660.000. 

Coinage  of  Mint  from  1854  to  December  31,  1881, 
$671,213,750. 
Merchandise  export  values  by  sea  in  1881,  $53,- 

664,352. 

Combined  exports  of  merchandise  and  treasure 

(exclusive  of  merchandise  by  railroad)  in  1881, 
$65,515,264. 

Federal  revenue  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in 
1881,  $11,088,940. 

Lumber  imports  at  this  port  in  1881,  251,739,773 
feet. 

Domestic  coals  received  in  22  years,  4,592,185 
tons. 

Wood  clip  in  1881,  43,204,769  pounds. 

Product  of  wine  for  1881,  9,500,000  gallocs. 

Tonnage  movement  of  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  in 
1881,  4,340,370,640  pounds. 

Freight  movement  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road (Northern  Division)  in  1881,  535,862,997 
pounds. 

Quicksilver  product  in  California  in  1881,  58,635 


ing  it  on.   At  present  people  who  woald  enf;aL;r  ni 
it  find  it  difficult  to  procure  instruction  as  t  :l'o 
proper  and  most  profitable  course  to  adoj 
Jose  Times. 


Value  of  manufactures  in  San  Francisco  in  1881, 
$90,000,000. 

Sale  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  in  1881,  $12,. 
233,933. 

Increase  of  immigration  in  1881,  28,897  souls. 
Banking  capital  of  the  State,  $175,000,000. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  future  industries 
of  California  is  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  and 
sewing  silk.     The  last  named  form  of  silk  manu- 
facture has,  after  about  seven  years  of  struggle, 
grown  into  a  profitable  enterprise  in  San  Francisco. 
Here  in  San  Jose  we  have  also  a  very  promising 
silk  factory  which  we  have  full  confidence  will  iu 
course  of  time — and  not  a  very  long  time,  either — 
become  an  important  factor  in  our  local  prosperity. 
We  were  favored  yesterday  with  a  conversation 
with  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  is  an  expert  in 
all  that  pertains  to  silk,  and  from  him  we  obtained 
information  that  confirms  our  belief  that  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  alJ'urds  a  fine  field  for  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  silk.     We  were  told  that  the 
silk  'cocoons  of  California  are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  but  in  the  present  infancy  of  silk  culture 
on  this  coast,  although  the  silk  worm  does  its  work 
faultlessly,  the  inexperience  in  reeling  the  fibre  de- 
teriorates the  value  of  the  home  production.  In 
Japan  the  reeling  of  the  cocoon  is  so  perfectly 
formed  that  the  Japanese  fibre  is  commonly  nine 
and  a  half  miles  long  without  a  break.    The  art  of 
reeling  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  attain,  as  it  simply 
requires  carefulness  and  delicacy  of  handling.  It  is 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  some  parts  of  France 
where  young  girls  earn  what  are  for  that  country 
exceptionally  good  wages  by  reeling  the  silk  fibre 
from  the  cocoons.    If  the  culture  of  silk  should  be 
carried  on  extensively,  as  it  miglit  easilj  be  done 
in  a  locality  whore  the  mulberry  tree  will  flourish, 
as  it  will  in  this  coiinty,  machinery  could  be  em- 
ployed to  do  the  reeling.     Then  the  silk  culturist 
would  be  required  to  plant  his  mulberry  trets,  pro- 
cure the  silkworm  eggs  and  when  the  coooons  were 
perfected  they  would  be  gathered  and  sold  directly 
to  the  factory,  in  which  the  reeling  would  bo  done. 
But  for  some  years  it  is  probable  that  not  enough 
cocoons  would  be  supplied  to  warrttnt  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery.       With  a  very  little  training, 
however,  women,  girls  and  oven  young  children 
could  learn  to  reel  the  fibre,  and  thus  bo  provided 
with  a  light,  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
which  would  help  to  multiply  pleasant  homes  and 
provide  them  with  comforts.    Silk  culture  is  des- 
tined to  become  an  important  interest  on  this  coast, 
and  any  one  who  possesses  practical  knowledge  of 
it  could  render  a  great  service  to  the  State  by  fur- 
nishing information  of  the  best  methods  tor  carry- 


STRAAVBKRRIES   IN  THE   BAST  AND  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

We  found  floating  in  our  Eastern  exchanges  the 
following  notes  on  large  strawberry  farms: 

"The  leading  strawberry  grower  and  shipper  in 
the  United  States  is  a  Mr.  Young,  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
who  is  credited  with  225  acres.  Situated  on  the 
coast,  he  has  a  cheap  route  to  the  great  markets  of 
the  East.  Next  to  Mr.  Young  is  Mr.  John  D.  Ham- 
mond, of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  has  140  acres  bear- 
ing this  season,  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Berry 
growing  near  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions,  the  various  canning  establish- 
ments consuming  the  bulk  of  the  crop  every  year. 
Next  on  the  list  is  Dr.  H.  E.  McKay,  of  Madison 
station.  Miss.,  who  has  120  acres.  The  Doctor  has 
proved  a  successful  cultivator,  beginning  in  an 
humble  way  in  1873,  with  one  acre,  which  netted 
$1200.  Dr  J.  H.  McKay,  brother  of  H.  E.,  at  the 
same  place,  will  take  the  next  place,  coming  to  the 
front  with  80  acri  s,  which  he  manages  very  success- 
fully, besides  attending  to  a  lucrative  practice  of 
medicine.  The  McKays  ship  the  bulk  of  their  ber- 
ries to  the  Chicago  market,  reaching  there  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  secure  good  prices.  Par- 
ker Earle,  of  Cobden  111.,  must,  we  believe,  be 
awarded  the  next  place,  as  he  is  credited  with  50  to 
60  acres,  located  at  Cobden  and  Anna,  111.  No 
man  has  given  more  careful  attention  and  study  to 
the  business  the  past  20  years  than  Mr.  Earle.  He 
is  regarded  a  very  successful  fruit  grower,  and  his 
crop  is  sold  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Canada, 
every  }-ear. 

Thinking  it  might  beof  interest  to  draw  out  some 
comparative  notes  concerning  strawberry  growing 
at  the  East  and  in  California,  we  sent  the  above  ex- 
tract to  I.  A.  Wilcox,  of  Santa  Clara,  asking  him  to 
give  us  such  comments  as  it  might  suggest  to  him. 
He  replied  with  the  following  interesting  remarks: 

We  cannot  surpass  the  list  of  strawberry  growers 
mentioned,  so  far  at  least  as  the  maximum  of  acres 
to  the  individual  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
much  might  be  said  to  the  credit  of  our  young 
State,  considering  that  the  present  demand  for  this 
delicious  fruit  is  limited;  and  considering,  also, 
that  we  furnish  quite  a  large  surplus  in  canned 
form  to  our  Eastern  friends,  as  well  as  to  other 
markets  of  the  world. 

Reference  might  be  made  to  the  length  of  our 
fruit  seasons,  the  natural  richness  and  productive- 
ness of  our  soil,  aided  by  our  climate.  Without  a 
cent  paid  for  fertilizers,  and  without  needing  them, 
I  have  myself  raised  crops  of  strawberries  12  years 
in  succession  from  the  same  plantation,  during 
which  time  I  have  picked  berries  for  market  a  large 
share  of  the  year.  And  this  soil  is  300  to  400  feet 
deep,  as  is  shown  from  the  borings  taken  out  of  the 
artesian  wells,  this  dirt  proving  to  be  good  garden 
soil.  And  only  think  of  it!  While  our  Eastern 
friends  regard  six  weeks  a  good  cropping  season, 
during  one-half  of  this  time  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
being  marketed,  we  find  no  specif.l  limit  to  our  sea- 
sons until  long  after  we  have  rendered  up  our  an- 
nual thanksgivings.  I  speak  for  others  as  well  as 
myself  when  I  say  there  has  not  been  a  week's  ces- 
sation since  the  the  season  opened — early  in  April; 
so  that,  although  we  do  not  spread  our  plantations 
over  as  large  an  extent  of  territory,  it  is  not  a  co- 
nundrum to  us  why  we  do  not  do  so. 

The  bare  boast  of  a  number  of  acres  cropped  re- 
minds me  of  a  very  prolific  animal  that,  in  the  fa- 
ble, outdid  another  animal  in  the  extent  of  her  lit- 
ters, to  which  the  nobler  animal  replied:  "Only 
one  at  a  time,  but  it  is  a  lionl" — Unral  Press. 


AN  IMMENSE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Iu  the  course  of  a  long  and  very  interesting 
article  on  fruit  culture,  iu  the  columns  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Becord- Union, 
we  take  the  following  extract:  California  is 
the  fruit  garden  of  the  world,  and  we  can 
make  money  in  raising  and  supplying  the 
worlil  with  fruit  iu  its  various  forms  of  pres- 
ervation. There  is  uo  reason  for  anyone  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  special  informa- 
tion he  may  have  obtained  by  experience  or 
otherwise,  for  the  greater  the  general  success 
the  greater  prominence  the  industry  will  ob- 
tain and  the  wider  the  market  and  the  greater 
the  profits  to  growers  and  dealers  in  Califor- 
nia fruits.  The  chief  reason  that  fruits  have 
done  better,  or  been  more  in  demand,  and 
brought  better  prices  for  the  last  two  years 
than  formerly  iu  this  State  is,  that  the  world 
has  just  learned  for  a  certainty  that  wo  can 
supply  quantities  when  wanted.  The  quali- 
ties of  our  fruits  are  no  better  than  formerly, 
but  dealers  have  learned  that  we  produce 
enough  now  to  pay  them  to  come  for  them. 
The  same  way  with  California  raisins  and 
Calitornia  wines  and  brandies.  We  make  them 
iu  quantities,  and  the  world  has  found  it  out 
and  is  sending  for  them. 
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RKAD  AXD  CIRCUI^ATE. 
When  voii  liiive  read  this  pHper  preserve  It 
nnil  lend  it  to  your  nel}rlil>or«,  or  send  It  to 
some  friend  In  the  Kiistern,  West  em  or  Som  I  h- 
ern  Stitles.  tunuiln,  Knjfland  and  Conti- 
nental Kurope.  who  will  value  the  informa- 
li<in  It  contains,  mid  miifht  be  likely  toconie 
ar  senil  intelllirent.  indngtiious  farmers  to 
settle  In  California. 


WANTKD  — Four  IntelllgrenI,  first-class 
Canvassers  for  this  .Journal.  The  State 
will  be  fairly  divided.  A  liberal  roninils- 
mIoii  will  be  ailoW(>d. 


TRYING  TO  DO  TOO  MUCH. 

"  Look  uot  mournfully  into  the  past,"  is  the 
advice  which  Lonj;fellow  gives  to  the  young 
man,  and  very  good  advice  it  would  be  could 
he  look  back  on  his  lost  youth  and  not  see  how 
his  career  had  be.^n  a  series  of  mistakes.  Else- 
where the  same  poet  tells  us: 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 
And  this  proposition  is  as  absurb  as  the  other. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  his  the  matter  in 
him.  natural  or  acquired,  from  which  a  sub- 
lime life  could  be  wrought  out.  'Tis  only  the 
exceptional  that  is  great  or  sublime,  and  if  all 
were  so  there  could  be  no  exceptional. 

This  ide»,  which  so  universally  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  young  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  most  unfortunate  and  disastious  that 
threatens  our  civilization.  The  youth  learns 
in  the  very  outsi-t  of  his  career  to  despise  the 
common  walks  of  life  in  which  most  people 
must  exist,  and  from  which  ecu  es  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  useful  in  the  world.  The  first 
lesson  taught  by  the  nurse,  by  the  teacher  in 
the  primary  school,  and  by  the  foolisb,  fond 
parents  is,  ambition.  It  is  to  look  high,  and 
to  live  honestly,  but  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
life  of  toil. 

It  was  with  such  ideas  as  these  that  most  of 
the  young  men  of  education  came  from  their 
homes  in  the  East  to  California.  And  though 
they  have  aimed  high,  what  have  they  hit? 
How  many  of  those  who  came  to  this  coast 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  are  satisfied 
with  their  careers?  Not  one  out  of  fifty.  Oc- 
c  isionally  a  young  man  with  a  liberal  educa- 
tion has  had  a  fair  degree  of  success,  and  now 
and  then  we  find  a  man,  who,  in  that  time,  by 
g  )od  judgment  or  good  luck  or  stupidity,  or 
all  combined,  has  achieved  a  fortune.  But 
such,  compared  to  those  who  have  missed 
name  and  fame,  and  are  now  straggling  for  a 
living,  is  like  a  lottery  prize  to  a  thousand 
blanks. 

Now  why  is  (his?  Is  not  the  true  explana- 
tion that  the  most  of  them  proposed  to  them- 
selves to  do  too  much,  to  get  rich  too  fast  and 
have  never  been  content  to  slowly  and  carefully 
provide  themselves  and  families  with  humble, 
but  permanent  homes? 

Such  is  our  version  of  the  matter.  Probably, 
at  this  day,  there  are  five  thousand  men  in  San 
Francisco,  under  fifty  years,  who,  at  the  start, 
mide  the  terrible  mistake  of  expecting  too 
much;  and  who,  had  they  set  out  with  the  de- 
termination to  get  a  small  patch  of  ground 
and  a  h  )use,  such  as  they  could,  by  industry 
and  economy,  build  for  themselves,  within  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  would,  to-day,  be  in- 
dependent and  sure  of  a  competency  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  As  they  now  are,  they  live 
in  cheap,  and  comfortless  houses,  on  narrow 
streets  and  alleys,  earning  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood in  any  way  that  offers;  no  better  off  at  the 
year's  end  than  at  the  beginning,  and  with  a 
prospect,  when  old  age  shall  come,  of  having 
no  refuge  but  the  poor  house. 

This  is  a  poor  outcome  for  the  boy  who  was 
told  at  school  to  look  high  and  he  might  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  would  have 
been  far  otherwise  had  he  come  here  with  the 
idea  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  gain  a  com- 
petency was  by  steady,  persevering,  healthful 
labor.  Had  he  not  been  dazzled  by  the  illu- 
sions of  sudden  wealth,  which  have  been  the 


bane  of  our  people  ever  since  the  inflnx  of 
gold-seekers,  he  would  have  done,  as  did  the 
early  settlers  of  the  west.    There  the  man  with 
a  few  hundred  dollars  devoted  bis  small  capi- 
tal to  the  securing  of  a  home.    To  do  this  he 
must  get  a  small  piece  of  land  he  could  call  his 
own.    Then,  to  get  a  living  from  it,  he  must 
improve  it,  and,  though  both  he  and  his  wife 
might  have  to  live  hard  and  work  hard  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years,  his  place,  each  year, 
wis  augmenting  in  value  in  an  almost  geomet- 
rical ratio,  and  ere  he  had  reached  middle  life 
he  was,  if  industrious  and  temperate,  and  he 
had  not  tried  to  faim  it  on  too  large  a  scale, 
pretty  sure  to  be  an  independent,  prosperous 
farmer,  with  horses  and  cows,  and  sheep  and 
pigs,  and  on  every  Sabbath  day  drive  his  wife 
to  church,  robed  in  silks  and  satins,  if  such 
were  her  desire.    And  such  might  have  been 
the  condition  of  thousands  of  day  laborers  now 
iu  San  Francisco,  had  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Western  pioneers.    There  were  a 
few  who  did  so,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  be 
found,  to-day,  the  most  to  be  envied  of  any 
class  of  people  in  the  entire  State.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  took  but  very  'little  money  to  get 
a  farm  of  fifty  acres  of  such  land  as  is  to- 
day, with  the  improvements  they  have  made, 
worth    two    hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and 
which  yield  an  income  of  at  least  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  annually.    It  is  true  that  twenty 
years  ago  the  promise  of  the  profits  to  be 
yielded  by  the  vineyard  and  the  orchard  was 
not  what  it  is  to-daj.      The  first  attempts 
at  wine-making  were  not  such  as  to  encourage 
large  investments  iu  that  business,  nor  was  it 
imagined  that  the  converting  of  grapes  into 
raisins  and  the  canning  of  fruits  could  ever  be- 
come the  great  and  profitable  business  that  it 
now  is.    But  even  then  every  man  could  see 
that  a  few  acres  of  fertile  laud  were  sufficient 
to  support  a  family  in  comfort,  if  it  were  only 
highly  cultivated  and  devoted  to  what  was  most 
profitable. 

Now,  without  entering  into  the  details  or 
figures,  to  show  how  it  is  to  be  done,  we  ven- 
ture on  this  prediction:  Within  the  next  ninety 
days  there  will  arrive  in  California  hundreds  of 
families,  averaging  a  capital  of 'not  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  who  wilt  pursue 
the  course  we  have  indicated,  and  who,  in  twenty 
years,  will  be  an  important  part  of  our  most 
independent,  substantial  and  respected  popu- 
lation. This,  we  sa)',  we  hope,  with  becoming 
modeity,  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  The 
Resoubces  of  California.  The  many  thou- 
sand copies  of  our  paper  which  we  send  month- 
ly over  the  world  are  fast  bearing  fruit.  But 
the  class  who  will  do  this  is  made  up,  largely, 
of  foreigners;  of  those  who,  in  their  own 
country,  thought  a  few  acres  a  principality, 
and  who  had  learned  to  get  their  own  living 
by  the  exercise  of  frugality  and  industry  hardly 
known  in  the  United  States. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  there  will  come  so 
many  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from  Eu- 
rope who  will  wisely  benefit  from  the  change, 
there  are  ten  times  as  many  now  in  this  city 
who  migbt  do  the  same  thing  had  they  the 
nerve,  the  resolution  to  do  so.  Thousands  of 
them  could  raise  the  capital  necessary  for  a 
start,  and  as  much  as  the  average  immigrant 
will  bring  with  him,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  an  independent  farmer.  But  they  have  be- 
come demoralized  with  the  gambling  mania, 
and  do  not  think  how,  if  they  could  break 
away  from  their  city  associations  and  leave  be- 
hind them  the  dram-shop,  and  forget  the  ward- 
;aucus,  they  would  at  once  free  themselves 
from  the  daily  recurring  anxieties  as  to  bread 
and  labor,  and  see  before  them  a  prospect  of  a 
home  of  their  own  within  a  few  years.  The 
way  is  open  to  them  and  why  do  they  not  fol- 
low it? 


A   GOOD  SUGGESTION. 


The  Ventura  Si^/nnl  of  December  30th,  says:  A 
great  deal  of  land  will  be  put  iu  the  coming  season. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  products  lost 
year,  prices  went  up  and  tliey  will  be  still  higher 
tlie  coming  season.  The  whole  world  saw  a  short- 
age lastyeac  Our  prices  consequently  went  up, 
and  it  will  take  more  than  one  good  year  the  world 
over  to  create  a  glut  of  produce  in  the  market. 
Hence,  next  year  produce  will  be  hl^li,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  you  may  plant  a  good  price  may  be  looked 
for.  In  this  county,  where  almost  anything  may 
be  grown,  a  variety  should  be  put  in,  and  a  failure 
of  one  product  cannot  harm  you.  The  other  will 
be  successful,  and  more  than  give  you  a  return.  In 
fact  it  is  always  well  to  look  to  variety  in  crops. 
Then  a  total  failure  is  impossible. 


TOW.V  LIFE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE-THE 
l.\FL.VK.\  E  «>F  E.ACH  ON  THE  RISING 
GE.VERATION. 

Among  the  many  problems  that  certain  news- 
papers have  beeu  discussing  for  the  last  few 
mouths  is  this:  Why  is  it  that  under  our  pres- 
ent civilization  nearly  every  leading  mind 
which  the  country  has  produced  for  the  last 
half  century,  and  even  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, has  been  countrj'-born  and  bred,  and 
scarcely  a  single  one  that  has  attained  emi- 
nence has  been  city  born  and  educated.  That 
this  is  a  fact  is  universally  conceded.  The 
great  statesmen  of  fifty  years  ago,  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Benton,  were  all  born  in 
country  towns,  and  the  two  former  had  to 
struggle  with  hard  poverty  in  their  youthful 
years.  But  no  city  has  ever  produced  a  states- 
man of  the  calibre  of  either  of  them. 

A  generation  later,  and  _who  were  they  that 
made  the  deepest  impress  on  their  country's 
liistory?    Who  did  most  to  arouse  the  public 
^entiment  of  the  country  to  the  fighting  point? 
to  array  itself  iu  solid  phalanx  against  the 
corroding,  extending  cancer  of  slavery.  First 
in  this  roll  of  honor  must  be  placed  Horace 
Greeley.     The  New  York  Tribtme,  with  its 
weekly  circulation  of  over  30U,00U,  held  up 
to  the  people  of  every  town  in  the  free  States 
their  responsibility  for  the  extention  of  the 
great  wrong,  and  in  this  way  crystalized  the 
moral  sense  of  the  great  North  iuto  a  senti- 
ment that  the   Union  mast  stand,  though 
slavery  should  fall.    The  influence  of  this  awk- 
ward, ungainly  boy,  who  was  born  to  poverty 
among  the  sterile  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
greater,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  weak- 
ness and  his  crotchets,  than  that  of  any  man 
ever  born  on  the  American  continent.  The 
world  that  his  boy-eyes  first  looked  upon  gave 
as  little  promise  as  youthful  eyes  ever  meet  as 
they  gaze  forth  from  the  paternal  hearth.  But 
while  yet  a  lad,  gawkey,  careless  and  ragged, 
the  neighbors  of  his  parents  saw  that  he  had  a 
remarkable  brain.    His  talents  and  bis  mem- 
ory became  the  wonder  of  the  neighboring 
country,  and  some  of  the  more  well-to-do 
friends  proposed  to  his  parents  that  if  they 
would  allow  him  to  have  a  college  education 
they  would  be  responsible  for  the  expanse. 
This  they  declined,  and  in  his  later  years,  in 
his  autobiography,  he  expresses  his  obligations 
to  them  for  having  done  so,  and  his  belief  that 
though  he  might  have  profited  largely  from  a 
college  course,  yet  had  the  offer  of  kind  and 
partial  friends  been  accepted,  and  had  ho  been 
allowed  to  rauge  through  the  fields  of  classic 
lore,  that  hard,  rough,  practical  experience, 
wnich  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
living  questions  of  his  time,  would  have  been 
missed,  and  his  career  must  have  been  differ- 
ent, possibly  more  useful  to  the  world,  but 
probably  far  less  so. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  eminent  and  great  men  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  life,  not  only  the  great  statesman, 
but  the  great  artist,  the  great  singer,  the  great 
sculptor,  and  the  great  thinker  on  every  sub- 
ject, comes  from  the  country  and  has  his  early 
wits  stimulated  and  hardened  by  rough  con- 
tact with  the  world,  it  seems  a  wonder  that  the 
ambitious  parent  of  a  rising  family  should  de- 
plore the  hardship  of  his  lot  which  compels 
him  to  keep  his  boys  at  work  in  the  field  ut  the 
time  when  his  city  cousin  is  learning  to  "trip 
the  light  fantastic  toe"  in  the  parlors  and  ball- 
ooms  of  the  town,  and  becoming  so  expert  at 
the  waltz  and  quadrille  as  to  be  invited  to  the 
grand  parties  of  Mrs.  Shoddy  Top-lofty,  or 
Mrs.  Bridget  Bonanza  Deep-gravel. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  proper  that  people,  as  they 
get  along  past  middle  age  and  see  their  children 
growing  up  around  them,  should,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, sink  their  own  ambition  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  rise  to  a  higher  sphere  and  walk 
iu  life  than  it  had  been  their  lot  to  enjoy.  But 
they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  city 
surroundings  which  will  make  their  children 
successful,  or  that  a  life  of  ease  in  youth  will 
be  of  any  advantage  in  later  years.  In  think- 
ing of  his  own  life  of  toil,  and  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  his  rich  neighbor,  it  is  but  natuial 
that  the  small  farmer  should  desire  an  easier 
lot  for  his  sons,  but  he  may  wisely  remember 
that  it  is  from  those  of  similar  surround- 
ings that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  have  won  high 
distincti'>n  in  the  world  hive  passed  their  early 
years. 

It  should,  also,  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
who  have  thus  succeeded  have  done  so  by 


energy  of  character.    It  is  small  advantage  to 
a  man  to  give  his  son  superior  educational 
advantages  unless  he  has  talents   or  genius 
above  the  average.    You  may  cram  a  youth 
with  L  itiu  or  Greek,  and  make  him  a  master  of 
the  modern  languages  and  mathematics,  so 
that  he  sh  ill  graduate  with  high  honors,  and 
yet  he  may  uot  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living,  ' 
except  by  manual  labor.    But  if  the  son  of  the 
imall  farmer  is  a  genius,  or  has  an  original, 
incisive  mind,  or  superior  energy  and  force  of 
character,  he  will  make  his  mark  more  surely 
than  if  he  had  tw.)  nurses  from  his  cradle,  two 
governesses  during  childhood,  two  grooms  in 
his  youth,  two  mistresses  in  his  young  man- 
hood, and  too  loo  to  be  endurable  afterwards. 
In  fact,  when  the  coddled  .-B-ithete  has  run 
through  with  his  millions,  the  hardened  son  of 
toil  may,  perhaps,  give  him  employment  at  the 
rate  of  two  dillars  and  a  h  ilf  a  day,  that  shall 
keep  him  from  absolute  want.    If  you  would 
search  through  our  E  isteru  colleges  for  the 
best  and  most  promising  students  it  will  be 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  boys  from 
the  country,  whose  youth  had,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  passed  iu  manual  labor  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  family  larder.    Generally  their  parents 
were  poor,  but  if  they  showed  great  aptitude 
for  learning,  or  a  glimpse  of  genius,  somehow, 
the  means  of  getting  a  superior  education 
would  be  provided.    But  if  it  were  not  so,  and 
a  classical  education  were  not  afforded  them, 
they  would,  if  they  had,  like  young  Greeley, 
or  Lincoln,  or  Garfield,  the  native  energy, 
taleut  auc  industry  superior  to  that  of  their  fel- 
low-men, be  as  sure  to  rise  above  them  as  if 
they  had  graduated  at  Yale  or  Harvard,  and 
been  launched  into  a  profession  with  a  fortune 
already  assured. 

Therefore,  let  him  who  is  ambitious  for  his 
children  so  shape  his  own  affairs  that  he  may 
bring  them  up  in  the  country.  Whether  they 
have  talent  or  capacity  above  the  average  or 
not  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  face  the 
world  and  live  iu  respectability  and  comfort, 
than  if  they  have  had  their  minds  and  tipdies 
emaciated  by  town  vices  and  associations. 

The  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  any  man  may  be 
great  and  eminent,  if  lie  only  aims  high,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote:  Two 
brothers,  natives  of  Maine,  who  had  been  about 
the  world  a  good  deal,  one  of  whom  had  be- 
come somewhat  prominent,  having  returned  to 
visit  their  native  hills,  were  driving  along  the 
banks  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  when  they 
saw,  beside  the  road,  a  man  hard  at  work  cut- 
ting wood,  and  splitting  it  up  with  iron  wedges 
and  a  wooden  beetle.  The  travelers  stopped  a 
while  to  talk  with  the  wood-cutter,  and  when 
he  learned  who  they  were  he  began  to  deplore 
his  own  hard  lot  and  contrast  it  with  theirs. 
"  I  might,"  said  he,  "  have  had  your  easy  lot 
just  as  well  as  not;  I  don't  know  as  I  could  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  or  a  Foreign 
Minister,  but  I  could  have  gone  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, anyhow,  and  my  uncle  offered,  if  I  wonld 
be  a  preacher,  to  pay  for  my  education  and 
start  me  off.  But  I  wouldn't  do  it,  and  now, 
while  I  might  just  as  well  have  been  driving 
about  the  country  in  my  carriage  and  store- 
clothes,  just  as  you  are,  and  preaching  tho 
gospel,  here  I  am,  swinging  this  d — d  old 
beetle." 

Now,  it  may  be  that  this  philosopher,  who 
thought  he  bad  missed  his  calling,  might  have 
done  more  good  in  the  world  by  devoting  him- 
self to  "preaching  the  gospel,'' it  is  probable 
he  made  the  wise  choice  when  he  stuck  to  the 
"  d — d  old  beetle." 


NO  SCARCITY    OF    REUWUUU  TI.MBER. 

Somebody  having  loudly  declaimed  against 
the  wholesale  denudation  of  the  redwood  for- 
ests of  the  Coast  Ringe,  the  Del  Norte  Record 
declares,  that,  while  it  is  true  that  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  cut  in  that  section, 
it  is  but  as  a  "flea  bite"  compared  to  what  still 
remains.  In  that  county  alone,  there  are  miles 
of  redwood  forest  so  thickly  wooded  that  one 
can  scarcely  see  a  dozen  yards,  that  the  lum- 
berman has  never  entered.  The  Record  adds 
that  although  the  sawmills  in  that  county  have 
been  running  many  years  and  have  cut  a  vast 
amount  of  this  species  of  lumber,  still,  all  of 
their  lumbering  has  been  done  on  the  low  lands, 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  ocean,  never 
having  gone  back  to  the  hills,  where  the  finest 
growth  of  timber  can  be  found. 


The  Rksoubces  of  Califoknia  is  the  best 
reason  of  their  native  genius  or  their  innate  j  paoer  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 
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PE.VNT  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH. 

There  was  once  an  old  woman,  so  the  story 
goes,  who  had  a  goose  that  every  day  laid  a 
golden  egg.  This  was  too  slow  for  the  good 
old  lady  who  thought  that  if  the  bird  could 
pro  luce  an  egg  of  gold  every  day  sue  must 
have  a  bonanza  inside  of  her,  and  so  iu  her 
greed  killed  the  goose  and  cut  it  open  to  find 
that  there  were  no  more  dividends  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  mine. 

That  was  a  silly  old  woman:  but  how  much 
wiser  are  those  great  capitalists   who  keep 
back  immigration  by  securing  to  themselves 
all  the  best  lands  of  the  State  and  holding 
them  so  that  they  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  any 
one,  and  to  themselves  are  a  tax  and  burden, 
having  only  a  prospective  value.    Several  of 
the  most  successful  enterprises   ever  under- 
taken in  this  country  have  beeifcconceived  and 
carried  out  by  acting  on  the  exactly  opposite 
principle.    Men  of  large  fortunes  and  larger 
hearts  have  bought  large  tracts  of  land  that 
could  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  aud  have  reasoned 
in  this  way:    The  land,  some  thousands  of 
acres,  has  cost  them  say,  $5  per  acre.    It  is 
then  divided  up  into  lots  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
acres  each,  and  the  owner  has  said  that  if  any 
honest,  industrious  man  will  come  and  occu- 
py one  of  these  small  tracts  with  his  family 
and  put  up  such  a  house  as  they  can  live  in, 
and  plow  a  sm;ill  patch  and  plaut  it  with  po- 
tatoes, corn,  peas,  be;ins,  and  other  such  veg- 
etables, as  will  help  support  the  family,  and 
also  plant  some  fruit  trees  and  fruit  vines  and 
shrubs,  he  will  sell  him  the  lot  at  the  end  of 
five  or  ten  years  at  first  cost  of  the  land  aud 
without  interest.    The  proprietor  also  engages 
to  provide  such  roads  and  easements  as  will 
render  the  lands  easy  of  approach  and  con- 
venient to  market.    The  alternate  lots  he  has 
reserved  to  himself,  and  by  the  time  the  pay- 
ments become  due  the  reserved  lots  are  iu  all 
probability  worth  at  least  five  times  the  origi- 
nal cost.   The  proprietor,  therefore,  may  couut 
on  receiving  at  least  25  per  cent.,  annually,  as 
interest  on  his  investment,  and  besides  be  a 
great  public  benefactor. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  but  few  rich 
men  who  can  subordinate  their  selfishness  to 
the  general  good.  The  mean  feeling  that  if  we 
banefit  others  we  must  to  some  extent  do  it  to 
our  own  prejudice  is  almost  universal,  and 
most  men  with  millions,  if  they  could  see  a 
good  investment  in  any  enterprise  which  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  bring  them  large 
interest  would  furnish  comfortable  homes  to 
huaireds  or  th  lusands  of  thriving  and  happy 
yejminry,  would,  for  that  very  reason,  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Central  Pacific  K  lilroad  Company  have 
very  large  landed  possessions  along  their  lines 
of  road  which  they  are  oflfering  for  sale  at  as 
cheap  a  rate  (and  perhaps  cheaper)  as  any 
other  lands  equally  fertile  and  favorably  situ- 
ated can  be  had  from  any  other  parties.  They 
are  presumed  to  know  their  own  business  and 
their  own  interests  better  than  anybody  else, 
and  they  know  it  is  not  their  wisest  policy  to 
hold  on  to  these  lands  with  the  expectation 
that  after  a  series  of  years  they  will  be  more 
valuable  than  they  are  now.  Undoubtedly 
that  would  be  so,  but  in  the  meanwhile  what 
profit  do  they  get  from  the  land.'    Nothing  at 
all.    But  every  settler  who  purchaser,  a  piece 
of  land  on  which  he  may  support  his  family 
must  from   necessity  contribute  more  to  the 
earnings  of  the  railroad  than  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  land.    The  policy  of  the  road 
is  to  have  the  land  densely  populated  with 
small  peasant  proprietors,  and  they  had  bet- 
ter give  it  away,  or  sell  it  at  a  nominal  price 
to  the  right  kind  of  settlers,  than  keep  it  long 
unsold,  unfilled  and  unprofitable.    It  is  proba- 
bly from  such  considerations  as  these  that 
they  are  preparing,  on  a  large  scale,  to  pro- 
mote immigration  into  this  State.    Every  im- 
migrant,   whether    Scandinavian,  German, 
Dutch,  French,  Italian  or  Portuguese,  if  he 
comes  here  to  work,  and  does  work,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  income  of  the  railroad.    If  he 
shall  own  a  patch  of  land,  even  though  it  be 
but  two  or  fnree  acres,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  con- 
servative, law-abiding  citizen,  and,  though  he 
may  not  on  his  arrival  know  a  word  of  English, 
yet  his  children  will,  and  bis  grand-children 
will  know  no  other  idiom,  and  their  influence 
on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State  will  be 
greater  and  better  than  that  of   twice  their 
number  of  city-bred  fops  and  counter-jumpers, 
with  their  delicate  hands  and  aesthetic  ways. 

Subscribe  for  tiia  Bbsookcbs  or  Cai^obvu. 


IM.>ItGR\NTS   AND   THEIR  CHANCES  OF 
SETTLEMENT. 

When  compared  vith  the  departures  we  fin  1 
that  the  State  is  steadily  gaining  in  its  popula 
tion.    It  is  highly  gratifying  to  learn  that  con- 
siderable capital  accompanies    these  people, 
and  they  come  to  the  State  to  locate  on  account 
'  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  superior 
advantages  it  ofifers  for  building  up  pleasant 
j  homes.     We  learn  from  one  of  our  city  con- 
temporaries that  several  of  those  who  arrived 
1  here  last  week  were  among  the  number  that 
came  in  1877,  aud  returned  almost  immediately, 
on  account  of  the  drouth  that  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  California  that  year.    They  have 
become  convinced  that  they  did  not  devote 
time  enough  to  the  examination  of  this  country 
aud  its  resources.     A  little  care  spent  in  this 
direction  would  convince  most  immigrants, 
who  come  to  settle  in  good  faith,  that  what  can 
not  be  found  in  one  part  of  California  may  be 
found  in  another.    The  district  affected  by  the 
drouth  of  the  year  alluded  to  forms  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  available  resources  of  the  State. 
A.  large  part  of  the  country  is  considered  safe 
for  crops  in  any  year,  and,  as  irrigation  facili- 
ties increase,  agricultural  certainty  will  be  the 
rule  all  over  the  State.     Many  sections  have 
been    transformed    from    sterile    wastes  to 
blooming  fields  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  In 
Los  Angeles,  Frosno  and  Tulare  counties,  es- 
pecially, the  reports  of  successful  cultivition, 
by  this  mode  of  irrigation  are  highly  favorable. 
As  illustrative  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
C.iliforuia,  by  this  cheap  system  cf  irrigation, 
we  cannot  forbear  making  mention  of  one  in- 
stance: 

We  were  recently  informed  that  in  one  local- 
ity, some  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Los 
Augeles,  where,  four  or  five  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a  house,  nor  even  a  shrub  for  miles 
around,  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has  ena- 
bled the  owners  to  sell  land  in  small  lots,  aud 
now  there  are  eucalyptus  trees,  sixty  feet  iu 
height,  alfalfa  fields  yielding  twenty  tons  per 
acre  annually,  luxuriant  corn  fields,  flourishing 
orchirds  and  vegetable  gardens,  and  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  2,000  persons.  More  than  150 
artesi  in  wells  have  been  sunk  within  an  area 
of  four  miles.  The  farms  rauge  from  five 
to  eighty  acres  iu  size,  the  settlers  having 
leased  or  bought  land,  devoting  it  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  The  people,  though  poor,  are 
perfectly  independent,  most  of  them  having 
surrounded  themselves  with  the  comforts  of 
life  in  the  brief  space  of  three  years.  This 
is  a  notable  example  for  the  thousands  of  com- 
plaining men,  who  wander  in  search  of  work, 
from  ranch  to  ranch,  homeless  and  hopeless. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  destitution 
and  despair  of  able-bodied  men  in  a  country 
like  California,  where  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  poorest,  if  blessed  with  health  and 
strength,  to  earn,  in  a  single  season,  sufficient  to 
pay  for  five  acres,  which,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, can  be  made  to  support  a  family. 

It  is  true  it  costs  something  to  make  a  start 
and  to  exist,  while  tUe  first  crop  is  growing,  but 
with  such  examples  of  success  as  we  have 
mentioned,  to  give  ihe  struggling  man  hope, 
he  should  feel  encouraged  to  make  the  eflfort. 
A  little  home  once  obtained,  there  is  no  real 
difBjulty  in  the  way  of  attaining  independence, 
ind  all  the  essential  necessaries  of  life. 


BOW  TO   FIND    VVCVNT  LVNDS-SODIE 
SUGGES  TIO.VS. 

H)n.  B.  B.  Rkddino  read  an  exceedingly 
sensible  and  praclicil  piper  upon  the  subject 
of  immigration,  before  the  Social  Science  As- 
sociation of  this  city,  recently,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  stated  thit  there  is  abundant 
room  in  Cilifornia  for  immigrants,  who  are  in 
seirch  of  h  imes.  Ha  further  asserted  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  available  land 
in  this  State  than  most  people  believed  or 
knew  anything  about.  He  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  there  are  mire  than  2  000,000  acres  of 
wheat,  vine  and  orchard  land,  belonging  to  the 
public  dr>rn  lin,  yet  open  to  pre-emption  and 
hointisteid  settlement,  in  the  district  east  of 
the  S  III  J  )  iquiu  and  S  icramento  rivers,  along 
the  foothills,  at  elevations  not  above  2,000 
feet.  He  also  stated  that  there  are  large 
tracts  in  other  districts.  Here,  then,  is  a 
most  acceptable  opening  for  men  of  small 
means  to  secure  good  homes.  He  maintained 
that  the  most  important  thing  for  intending 
immigrants  to  know  is  the  exact  locality  of  the 
lands  which  are  open  to  pre-emption  and 
homestead  entry.     It  is  true,  that  much  of 


these  lands  is  yet  unsurveyed,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  possession  of  them  will  hold 
good  until  they  are  placed  on  the  market.  In 
this  connection,  we  wish  to  express  our  surprise 
that  there  are  still  m  )re  than  3J, 000,000  acres 
of  the  public  domain  of  our  State  yet  unsur- 
veyed. This  is  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this 
land  is  baiug  cjustautly  inquired  for  by  immi- 
grants. Ou  being  told  by  interested  parties 
that  they  canuot  acquire  a  good  aud  sufficient 
title  to  this  land,  they  become  discouraged, 
and,  iu  m  luy  instances,  go  to  Oregon  and 
Washingcou  Tdrritory,  or  return  home  to  the 
state  or  country  whence  they  came.  They,  of 
coL'rse,  give  extensive  publijity  to  this  matter,  | 
and  it  proves  injurious  to  our  State.  We 
trust  that  an  adequate  appropriation  will  be 
madeby  Cjugress,  during  its  present  session,  for 
surveying  this  land.  This  large  area  of  territory 
will  furnish  homes  for  millions  of  settlers,  who 
are  now  looking  towards  our  State  and  waiting 
patiently  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work, 
in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  good  title  to 
a  few  acres  of  Uacle  Sim's  groat  farm,  where 
they  can  finally  settle  down  for  life,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  great  family  of  California 
farmers. 

Mr.  Radding,  in  the  course  of  the  address  to 
which  we  refer,  held  that  the  State 
should  undertake  the  work  of  supplying  immi- 
grants with  the  information  so  much  needed, 
about  its  public  domain,  by  means  of  an  immi- 
gration bureau.  He  referred  to  the  sources  of 
information,  in  the  United  States,  aud  State 
land  offices,  as  merely  furnishing,  in  a  volum- 
nious  and  inaccessible  shape,  what  must  be 
picked  out  aud  put  iu  an  intelligible  and  com- 
pact form  by  those  who  wish  to  encourage 
settlement.  In  fact,  the  immigrant  wauts  to 
know  where  he  can  find,  at  first  cost,  a  piece 
of  land,  eighty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
upon  which  he  can  raise  wheat,  grapes,  or 
other  crops  that  will  support  himself  and 
family.  Any  bureau  of  immigration,  said  he, 
that  fails  to  furnish  this  information  jhas  no 
reason  for  living,  is  not  worthy  of  support,  aud 
should  die. 

We  trust  that  the  one  recently  organized  in 
this  city,  will  be  able  to  set  forth  this  much- 
needed  information.  We  wish  to  say  that  we 
agree  with  the  leading  papers  of  the  State,  that 
there  is  no  better  authority  on  the  question  of 
land  in  California  than  Mr.  Redding.  His  offi- 
cial employment,  as  land-agent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company,  has  given  him 
peculiar  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  infor- 
mation. His  ideas,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  are  thoroughly  practical.  The 
right  course  to  pursue  is  to  remove  all  obsta- 
cles between  the  intending  settler  and  the  laud, 
aud  furnish  him  with  a  well  digested  budget  of 
accurate  information,  rather  than  wait  for  him 
to  go  in  search  of  it. 


THE  DAIRYING  BUSINES. 

It  is  said  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  good 
one  for  dairy  business.  And  we  will  add  that 
this  industry  will  continue  to  be  profitable  as 
long  as  butter  and  cheese  can  be  profitably 
freighted  across  the  continent  to  fill  the  de- 
maud  for  these  articles  in  our  market.  It  is 
surprising  that  while  oar  State  has  all  the  fa- 
cilities for  successfully  carrying  on  this  indus- 
try we  are  sending  three  thousand  miles  to 
bring  dairy  products.  The  State  of  New  York 
now  has  some  twelve  hundred  cheese  f.ictories, 
which  consumes  the  milk  of  nearly  300,000 
cows,  and  turn  out,  annually,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  cheese  product  of  the  coun- 
try. The  dairy  business  in  California  is  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  will  some  day  become  a  leading  industry. 
With  richer  grazing  lauds,  our  farmers  possess 
an  advantage  over  those  of  Now  York.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  money  goes  to  the  Eist 
to  support  dairymen  there,  which  should  go 
into  the  hands  of  home  producers,  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  our  State  and  enriching 
our  own  citizens.  It  is  true  that  California 
produces  annually  large  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheese,  but  so  long  as  the  market  uses 
these  and  calls  for  more,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
wise  producer  to  furnish  it.  The  ma'ket  is 
the  producer's  guide  and  compass.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  this  industry  will  grow  and  pros- 
per in  California,  as  it  has  in  New  York' 
making  rich  those  who  have  devoted  their  en- 
ergies to  it.  We  can  not  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  substance  of  an  article,  recently 
published  in  the  agricultural  department  of 


the  Record- Union.  The  writer  says,  that  the 
dairy  future  of  Cilifiruia  m  ist  b3  dev.  '  ' 
by  our  own  diirymen.  Tiiey  mustdevi~ 
own  methods,  because  couditious  cah 
special  treatment  in  some  respects.  But  there 
is  one  secret  of  success  an!  advancement 
which  is  applicable  everywhere.  It  is,  that 
dairymen  make  their  practices  the  subject  of 
constant  study,  aud  search  for  the  means  of 
improvement,  consider  no  success  complete, 
but  m  ike  it  the  basts  for  fuller  uuJerstandiag 
ind  better  work.  This  m  ,'thod  of  advauce- 
'Uent  has  prevailed  at  the  E  ist.  It  has  been 
fostered  by  able  dairy  writers  and  experiment- 
ers, and  by  associations,  where  experiences 
can  bs  related  and  prajtice  criticised.  Tae  re 
suit  has  been  a  general  progress  iu  dairy  knowl- 
edge, and  the  reward  has  been  fuller  returns 
for  the  work  required. 


THE   NEW   DRY   CONCE.VTR ATION  PRO- 
CESS. 

The  Farwell  Dry  C jucentrator,  alluded  to 
at  some  length  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rk- 
soDRCES,  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past 
month  with  remirkable  success,  and  sjems  to 
be  accepted,  on  all  sides,  as  likely  to  largely 
revolutionize  mining  on  this  coast  aud  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Farwell  and  his  associates  in  business 
have  taken  one  of  the  buildings  of  "The  West 
Coast  Furniture  Cjmpany,"  on  Bryant  street, 
and  are  setting  up  large  concentrating  ma- 
chines, with  all  the  necessary  accompanying 
"plant,"  intending  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
dry  concentration  iu  this  city,  on  a  practical 
basis.  Iu  this  respect  the  mode  of  introduc- 
tion and  management  of  this  "process"  differs 
so  widely  from  others  which  have  gone  before 
it,  that  it  lieoomes  a  matter  of  special  attrac- 
tion and  interest  to  all  interested  iu  miuing. 

The  proprietors  of  the  invention  oflfer  no 
machines  for  sale,  but  propose  to  li  ieuse  their 
use  upon  such  terms  as  to  place  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  set  up  their  plant  here  and  ask  all  who 
have  ores  requiring  concentration,  to  enable 
them  to  be  successfully  worked,  to  send  or 
bring  them  to  th^ir  works  here  to  have  them 
practically  tested,  before  going  to  the  expense 
of  setting  up  the  machine  at  their  own  mine. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Farwell  and  his  associates 
uot  only  express  their  entire  confidence  in 
tl.eir  "process,"  butofi^erat  the  same  time  aa 
absolute  guaranty  to  others  by  working  their 
ores  on  a  large  practical  scale,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aud  so  putting  them  outside  the  mys- 
terious realm  of  experiment. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  instance  of  busi- 
ness conducted  upon  this  basis,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  new  )irocesses  in 
the  handling  of  ores,  in  which  field  so  much 
money  has  been  spent  heretofore,  and  so  many 
ruinous  disappointments  experienced.  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  public  congratulation 
that  this  promising  enterprise  is  beiug  inau- 
gurated upon  such  conditions,  since  it  gives  it 
an  aspect  of  honest  dealing,  such  as  has  here- 
tofore been  none  too  well  known  in  the  history 
of  "processes,"  and  shows  that  this  one,  at 
least,  is  to  rest  solely  up  )u  its  absolute  merits. 
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SINITARY   IXFLUENCES  OF 
TREES. 


BY  HON.  B.  B.  REDDING. 


This  subject  hHS  received  but  little  con- 
sideration until  within  the  past  few  years. 
It  was  rather  from  observation,  than  as  the 
result  of  direct  experiment  that  it  was  as- 
certained that  trees  do  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  tlie  health  of  persons  living 
in  miasmatic  districts.  When  this  was 
noted,  it  seemed  desirable,  first,  to  learn 
wherein  air  impregnated  with  miasma 
differed  from  the  air  over  deserts  that  does 
not  contain  miasma ;  and  secondly,  to 
learn  of  what  miasma  consists.  It  must 
be  confe.ssed  that  the  thousands  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  by  the  ablest 
men,  while  they  have  resulted  in  adding 
vastly  to  the  store  of  knowledge  on  cog- 
nate subjects,  yet  they  have  not  satisfacto- 
rily answered  these  questions.  De  Saus- 
sure  experimented  on  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  of  Geneva ;  Verver, 
in  Holland  ;  Boussingault,  in  Paris  ;  Eos- 
coe,  in  Manchester;  Schulze,  at  Ilostock  ; 
and  Von  Pettenkofer  and  Wolffhugel,  in 
Munich.  Dr.  Von  Pettenkofer  states  that 
the  variations  in  the  result  of  these  experi- 
ments, very  small  from  the  first,  are  found 
to  be  still  smaller  as  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining carbonic  acid  have  been  perfected. 
It  is  the  same  as  regards  the  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere.  Dr.  Von  Pettenkofer  caused 
air  to  be  brought  in  hermetically  sealed 
tubes  from  the  desert  of  Sahara  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis,  and  adds,  as  the  re- 
sult of  all  his  experiments,  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  does  not  differ 
in  air  taken  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc, 
from  deserts,  from  the  swamps  of  Bengal, 
from  cities,  from  forests,  and  from  over  the 
ocean.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  no  analysis  of 
malarious  atmosphere  has  revealed  any 
defect  of  its  elements,  or  of  its  imponder- 
able constituents.  Yet  there  is  something 
generated  in  swamps  and  marshy  laud,  in 
warm  climates,  that  mingles  with  the  air, 
which,  when  breathed  or  absorbed  by  man 
and  some  other  animals,  is  the  cause  of  d  s- 
ease.    This  something  is  called  miasma. 

What  18  Miagma  7 

Chemical  analysis  has  been  unable,  as  yet, 
to  tell  what  it  is.  It  does  not  even  yield  a 
hint  as  to  whether  it  is  animal,  vegetable 
or  gaseous.  The  late  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  treatise  on  malarious 
fevers,  give.*  the  following  various  theories 
that  have  been  held  and  advocated  by  phy- 
sicians as  to  the  nature  of  miasma.  First, 
that  it  is  a  poison  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  remains  in  low,  wet  places. 
Second,  that  the  mephitic  vapors  of 
marshes  only  enfeeble  health,  and  thus  en- 
able the  obvious  changes  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure to  excite  disease.  Third,  that  all  cases 
of  periodical  disease  are  due  to  sensible 
changes,  and  that  the  proximity  of  a 
marsh  is  only  efficient  as  presenting  an 
evaporating  surface,  by  which  the  air  is 
made  colder  and  damper.  Fourth,  that  the 
morbid  phenomena  is  due  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  sensible  and  appreciable  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere.  Fifth,  lessened 
elasticity  of  the  atmosphere.  Sixth,  par- 
ticular gases  generated  by  decaying  vege- 
tation. Seventh,  the  action  of  water  on 
living  vegetation  ;  and  eighth,  the  theory 
advocated  by  Dr.  Mitcht-U,  and  held  by  that 
large  class  of  eminent  physicians  who  hold 
the  proofs  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
germ  theory  as  the  cause  of  many  diseases. 
They  believe  miasma  to  consist  of  the 
spores  of  a  minute  fungoid  growth,  which 
finds  its  home  on  moist  decaying  vegetation, 
and  that  these  spores,  when  breathed  and 
taken  into  the  human  system,  are  capable 
of  subsequent  multiplication,  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  vital  functions.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thinks  he 
has  discovered  this  microscopic  fungus, 
which,  he  says,  is  one  or  more  of  the  pal- 
mall%.    Qe  has  made  a  record  of  instances 


whire  he  caused  earth,  in  which  this  mi- 
croscopic plant  was  ripening,  to  be  taken 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  the  windows  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  of  persons  residing  in  a  non- 
malarious  district.  The  air  entering  the 
chamber  was  caused  to  pass  over  this  earth. 
In  from  10  to  15  days,  the  occupants  of  the 
chamber  were  attacked  with  ague.  Similar 
experiments,  with  like  results,  have  been 
rejjeated  in  Germany.  The  advocates  of 
the  theory  that  miasma  is  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  remains — notably 
Dr.  H.  \V.  Harkness — urge  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Salisbury's  experiments,  that  no  means  was 
found  to  separate  'the  spores  of  the  pal- 
mella  from  the  gases  and  emanations  of 
the  earth  in  which  the  plants  grew.  Dr. 
Harkness  also  urges,  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  palmellw  grow  abundantly  in 
regions  where  malaria  is  not  known,  where 
the  temperature  is  so  low  that  malaria  can- 
not exist,  thiit  they  have  been  found  grow- 
ing at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  in  the 
ice-cold  water  that  trickles  from  the 
glaciers  of  the  Himalaya,  as  well  as  among 
the  icebergs  of  Greenland. 

The  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  urge, 
that  the  failure  of  the  chemist  to  detect 
miasma  by  his  tests,  delicate  as  they  are, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  or- 
ganic and  composed  of  few  elements,  which 
elements  are,  in  a  great  part,  those  of  the 
atmosphere  itself,  and  that  they  produce 
no  distinctive  reactions  under  the  ordinary 
processes  of  analysis. 

If  we  avoid  the  discussion  of  these  theo- 
ries and  leave  the  chemist  confessing  that, 
as  yet,  he  cannot  tell  what  miasma  is,  but 
ask  what  facts  have  been  noted  and  re- 
corded in  relation  to  it,  we  obtain  the  re- 
sults of  a  vast  amount  of  observations  as 
to  how  it  originates,  as  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  its  generation,  as  to  how  it  is 
transported  and  disseminated,  and  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  human  system,  and  how  these 
are  counteracted.  These  last  I  do  not  dare 
to  discuss,  but  I  will  try  and  condense 
such  other  facts  as  have  been  observed,  and 
to  the  correctness  of  which  there  appears 
to  be  universal  agreement. 

Orijfin  and  DlHgemlnation  of  Miasma. 

Rich,  moist,  prolific  land,  with  decaying 
vegetation,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  por- 
tions of  the  interior  ot  California,  will 
produce  miasma ;  and  the  more  favorable 
the  conditions  for  vigorous  and  abundant 
growth  and  consequent  abundance  of  vege- 
tation to  decay,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
miasma  generated  or  given  off.  Such 
lands  will  always  be  sought,  because  profit- 
able for  cultivation,  not  withstanding  the 
penalty  attached  to  residing  upon  them. 
This  penalty  may  be  mitigated  or  perhaps, 
avoided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
observed  of  the  laws  governing  this  cause 
of  disease.  If  a  condensed  statement  of 
these  observations — for  all  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  records  of  mauy  scientific 
and  medical  observers — will  be  of  service 
in  showing  farmers  and  others  living  in 
malarious  regions,  where  they  should  build 
their  homes,  and  how  best  to  avoid  the  in- 
fluence of  this  mysterious  scourge,  my  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  paper  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

For  the  generation  of  miasma  there  are 
required  heat,  moisture,  and  decaying  or 
decayed  vegetation.  The  al  sence  of  either 
prevents  its  development.  The  heat  ne- 
cessary for  its  formation  must  be  above  60 
deg.  Fah.,  as  it  docs  not  prevail  in  regions 
where  the  daily  average  temperature  is 
below  00  deg.  It  therefore  does  not  pre- 
vail, as  a  cause  of  disease,  in  high  latitudes 
or  on  elevated  mountains.  Heat  alone  will 
not  produce  it,  as  it  is  not  known  in  hot 
sandy  deserts.  The  most  favorable  situa- 
tions for  its  production  sre  a  daily  average 
temperature  of  over  00  deg.,  and  a  moist, 
alluvinl  soil,  rich  in  humus,  lying  on  a  clay 
subsoil.  In  this  temperature  it  is  largely 
generated  where  the  bottom  of  a  sluggish 
stream,  or  the  bottom  of  a  point  or  rese- 
voir  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.    It  does  not 


appear  to  be  generated  on  land  that  is 
clean,  dry  and  well-drained.  Continuous 
cultivation  ot  the  soil,  it  is  thought,  pre- 
vents its  formation.  The  drainage  of  low, 
marshy  ground  slowly  expells  it,  but  the 
drying  up  of  an  inundation  usually  repro- 
duces it  where  it  had  previously  existed. 
At  an  unascertained  temperature  below  GO 
deg.  it  is  heavier  than  the  ordinary  air  at 
the  same  temperature;  at  an  unascertained 
temperature  above  00  deg.  it  is  lighter  than 
the  air  at  the  same  temperature.  In  other 
words,  it  is  condensed  by  cold,  made  heav- 
ier and  falls  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  rare- 
fied by  heat  and  ascends.  Free,  rapid  ven- 
tillttion  appears  to  dissipite  it,  while  it  is 
concentrated  in  stagnant  air.  It  is  more 
pernicious  at  night  than  during  the  day, 
because  concentrated  by  the  cooler  temper- 
ature, and  for  the  same  reason  more  per- 
nicious near  the  ground  than  at  higher 
elevations.  The  upj.er  stories  of  houses 
are  more  exempt  from  it  than  those  near 
the  ground.  At  night  being  heavier  than 
the  air  it  clings  to  the  earth,  and  is  moved 
by  the  wind,  rolling  along  the  surface  like 
a  low  fog.  In  this  way  it  ascends  a 
slightly  sloping  surface,  but  is  banked  up 
against  a  hill,  lev^e  or  more  abrupt  ob- 
struction. For  this  reason  persons  living 
on  the  windward  side  of  a  levee,  a  grove 
of  trees  or  a  hill,  are  more  subject  to  its  in- 
fluence than  those  living  on  the  opposite 
side.  Prof.  John  W.  Foster,  in  his  work  on 
the  Mississippi  valley,  sta*es  that  the  early 
settleis  of  Illinois  when  first  subduing  the 
prairie  to  cultivation  found  it  necessary  to 
build  their  cabins  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  land  to  be  cultivated. 

Empedocles,  400  years  before  our  era, 
found  it  possible  to  destroy  or  impede  the 
action  of  malaria,  in  one  instance  by  drain- 
ing a  swamp,  and  in  another  by  building  a 
high  wall  to  protect  an  exposed  town.  It 
has  been  observed,  where  our  mining  reser- 
voirs have  been  emptied  in  summer  and 
the  deposit  remaining  has  been  exposed  to 
a  hot  sun,  that  the  people  living  on  the 
eastern  side  of  these  reservoirs  were  more 
affected  by  it  than  those  living  on  the  op- 
posite side,  our  prevailing  winds  in  sum- 
mer being  from  the  west.  While  the  reser- 
voirs are  kept  full  of  water,  or  while  lands 
are  kept  flooded,  miasma  does  not  appear 
to  be  produced.  It  either  does  not  form  or 
the  water  absorbs  it.  It  is  thought  not  to 
be  generated  or  at  least  not  to  rise  through 
a  foot  or  more  of  water.  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall, 
of  New  York,  who  devoted  much  time  to 
the  observing  and  recording  of  facts  con- 
nected with  vegetable  miasma,  thinks  that 
it  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  that  the  wind 
will  not  convey  it  across  a  wide  and  rapid 
stream.  This  is  doubted  by  other  authori- 
ties. It  has,  however,  been  repeatedly 
noted  that  while  it  prevailed  on  a  shore 
producing  much  sickness,  people  in  vessels 
anchored  a  mile  from  the  shore  were  not 
attacked.  It  is  probably  absorbed  by  stag- 
nant water  where  it  is  generated,  but  does 
not  thereby  lose  its  malignant  qualities.  Of 
the  numerous  observations  which  appear 
to  confirm  this  view,  I  select  one  re- 
corded by  Boudin  in  the  Lancet.  Three 
vessels  sailed  from  Algiers  for  Marseilles, 
transporting  800  soldiers,  who  on  shore  had 
all  been  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions.  Two  of  the  vessels  had  been 
supplied  with  good  water,  the  third  with 
water  from  a  marsh.  The  two  former 
arrived  at  Marseilles  without  a  sick  man, 
the  third  ship  lost  13  men  and  had  120 
sick,  98  of  whom  were  afflicted  with  ma- 
laria. 

If  possible,  a  house  should  not  be  built  on 
made  land,  over  a  tilling,  on  bottom 
land,  on  land  once  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
slough  or  pond  where  leaves,  grass,  wood 
or  other  vegetable  matter  have  been  de- 
posited and  decayed.  If  not  possible  to 
avoid  such  situations,  then  the  house  should 
be  on  a  mound,  with  free  ventilation 
beneath,  and  all  sleeping  rooms  should  be 
in  the  upper  story.    Ot  course,  water  from 
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shallow  wells  or  stagnant  sloughs,  in  such 
situations,  should  not  be  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  In  the  neighborhood  of  shallow 
ponds  and  sluggish  or  stagnant  water,  it 
has  been  noted  that  malarious  diseases 
would  prevail  in  an  ordinary  season,  while 
the  inhabitants  would  escape  in  both  a  very 
wet  and  a  very  dry  season.  This  appears 
to  be  explained  by  what  has  been  stated. 
In  the  very  wet  season  the  ground  was 
covered  by  water,  and  the  miasma  was  not 
generated,  or  did  not  rise  ;  in  the  very  dry 
season  the  moisture  was  not  there,  as  it 
cannot  be  produced  in  dry  earth.  While 
miasma  is  given  off  by  decaying  vegeta- 
tion it  is  absorbed  or  arrested  by  growing 
vegetation.  No  other  fact  seems  to  be  so 
universally  conceded  as  this.  Primitive 
forests,  when  left  to  the  undisturbed  oper- 
ations of  nature,  preserve  the  balance  be- 
tween growth  and  decay,  and  do  not 
largely  generate  it.  It  does  not  prevail  in 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  nor  in  the  Dismal 
swanip  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
while  their  surfaces  are  covered  by  perpet- 
ually growing  mosses  and  other  vegetation. 
The  Inflnencf  of  Forests. 
In  a  paper  on  the  forest  trees  of  Austra- 
lia, by  Mr.  Bosisto,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Victoria,  and  published  in  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Centennial  exposition  for  Australia,  he 
says  four- fifths  of  the  vegetation  of  Aus- 
tralia consists  of  forests  of  eucalyptus ; 
and  as  to  the  sanitary  influence  of  the 
forests  of  this  family  of  trees,  he  adds : 
"  Australia,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to 
be  pretty  free  from  virulent  endemic  or 
miasmatic  fevers,  and  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  exist,  only  as  the  eucalyptus  re- 
cedes." 

When  forests  are  cut  down  and  the  bal- 
ance destroyed  between  growth  and  de- 
cay, the  means  provided  by  nature  for  the 
absorption  of  miasma  are  removed,  and  it 
is  left  free  to  poison  the  air.  As  has  been 
well  stated  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  essays 
on  malarious  fevers,  "  the  insalubrity  of  a 
place  has  the  most  constant  relation  to  the 
habits  of  the  living  vegetation."  This 
law  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  history  of  the  Campagna  near  Rome. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it 
was  covered  with  forests  of  trees,  gardens 
and  villas.  On  it  were  erected  the  magnifi- 
cent villas  of  the  Emperors  Domitian  and 
Hadrian.  Pliny,  in  writing  of  it  during 
the  reign  ot  Vespacian,  a.  d.  75,  says : 
"  Such  is  the  happy  and  beautiful  amenity 
of  the  Campagna  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  rejoicing  nature.  For  truly  so  it 
appears  in  the  vital  and  perennial  salu- 
brity of  its  atmosphere,  in  its  fertile  plains, 
sunny  hills,  healthy  woods,  thick  groves, 
rich  varieties  of  trees,  breezy  mountains, 
fertility  in  fruits,  vines  and  olives,  its 
noble  flocks  of  sheep,  abundant  herds  of 
cattle,  numerous  lakes  and  wealth  of  rivers 
and  streams  pouring  in  upon  it."  The 
effect  of  the  destruction  of  the  trees  in 
changing  this  paradise  to  a  pestilential 
desert  is  observed  by  every  traveler.  It  is 
I  now  so  terribly  stricken  by  malaria  that 
beyond  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  about  two 
miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  I  could  not 
see  a  human  habitation  to  break  the  utter 
solitude.  The  people  who  cultivate  small 
portions  of  it,  go  down  from  the  hills  each 
day,  long  after  the  sun  has  risen,  do  their 
work  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  escape 
back  to  the  hills  again  before  the  sun  has 
set.  In  describing  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
near  the  Three  Fountains  in  the  Campagna, 
Mrs.  Jameson  says  :  "  In  all  the  melancholy 
vicinity  of  Rome  there  is  not  a  more  mel- 
ancholy spot  than  this.  A  splendid  monas- 
tery, rich  with  all  the  offerings  of  Christen- 
dom, once  existed  here.  The  ravages  of 
that  mysterious  scourge  of  the  Campagna, 
the  malaria,  have  rendered  it  a  desert. 
Three  ancient  churches  and  some  ruins 
still  exist,  and  a  few  pale  monks  wander 
about  the  dismal  confines  of  the  hollow  in 
which  they  stand.    In  winter  you  approach 
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them  through  a  quagmire  ;  in  summer  you 
do  enrta  breathe  in  their  pestilential  vicin- 
ity." 

Tbe  French  Invegtiifationg. 

M.  Becquerel,  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, in  a  paper  on  "  Forests  and  their 
Climatic  Influence,"  published  in  1867,  in 
giving  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of 
forests  in  different  parts  of  France,  says  : 
"La  Brenne,  situated  between  the  Indre 
and  the  Creuse,  present  a  circular  surface 
of  more  than  l'2o  miles  in  circumference,  or 
nearly  197,680  acres.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam  resting  on  a  substratum  of  impene- 
trable clay,  which  resists  the  infiltration  of 
water.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  pools,  to 
which  are  attributed  the  intermittent 
fevers  prevalent  throughout  the  district. 
Ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago  it  was  occupied 
by  forests  interspersed  by  meadows,  and 
watered  by  running  streams  and  springs. 
Then  there  existed  neither  pools  nor 
swamps,  and  it  was  renowned  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  pastures  and  the  amenity  of  its 
climate.  A  like  state  of  things  appear  in 
Sologne,  which  represents  a  surface  of 
1,112,000  acres,  and  which  has  become 
proverbial  for  its  insalubrity.  The  deplor- 
able condition  in  which  we  see  it  did  not 
always  exist.  Historical  documents  show 
that  a  great  part  of  this  country  was  of  old, 
dotted  with  woods.  Their  extirpation  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  accumulation  of 
stagnant  water,  fevers  and  the  attendant 
maladies." 

In  a  report  to  the  French  government  on 
the  waters  and  forests  of  France,  made  in 
1875,  the  author  records  the  fact  that  at 
Palo,  a  railroad  station  between  Civita 
Yecchia  and  Eome,  a  piece  of  woods  had 
stood  between  this  place  and  a  malarious 
district  to  the  south,  and  while  this  re- 
mained the  place  was  healthy.  This  was 
cut  down,  and  presently  the  south  winds 
brought  in  the  fevers  from  the  pestilential 
district.  Manziana,  a  place  that  bad  been 
almost  wholly  free  from  malaria,  suffered 
in  like  manner  after  some  shepherds  set  fire 
to  an  olive  forest  adjacent.  A  similar 
phenomena  was  observed  at  Sezze.  He 
adds:  "At  Supino,  the  arondissement  of 
Frosinone,  formerly  passed  for  healthy,  but 
since  the  cutting  off  of  a  piece  of  woods, 
the  malaria  soon  became  seated,  and  in  a 
little  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  fell 
victims  to  the  disease." 

Other  Official  Reports. 

A  forest  of  pines  existed  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  as  late  as  1580.  It  having  become 
the  stronghold  of  brigands,  it  was  ordered 
destroyed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Lancisi 
records  that  after  its  destruction  the  insal- 
ubrity of  Rome  was  notably  increased. 
Tbe  island  of  Mauritius  was  once  covered 
with  dense  forests,  and  was  noted  for  its 
salubrity.  Since  1851  these  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  their  wood,  and  that  the  land 
might  be  made  profitable  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane.  The  effect  of  this  destruc- 
tion of  trees  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Charles  Meldrum,  the  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Mauritius,  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Hough, 
dated  August  IGth,  1H77,  and  published  in 
his  report  on  forestry  for  that  year,  Mr. 
Meldrum  says  :  "  Formerly,  when  the  in- 
terior was  densely  wooded,  a  large  portion 
of  the  rain  wat»^r  was  retained,  and  filtra- 
tion went  on  gradually,  so  that,  even  in  the 
driest  years,  the  lagoons  received  regular 
supplies  of  pure  water,  but  now  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  rain  water  is  carried  away  to 
the  sea,  and  hence  in  dry  weather  the  sun's 
rays  beat  down  on  slimy,  fetid  marshes. 
During  torrential  rains  also,  the  low  lands 
are  flooded,  and  much  stagnant  water  and 
vegetable  debris  are  left  behind.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  an  island,  at  one  time 
noted  for  its  salubrity,  has  become  a  hot- 
bed of  malaria.  During  the  last  10  years 
the  mortality  froi^  fever  has  been  very 
great.  It  is  during  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, after  heavy  rains,  that  the  fever 
becomes  epidemic,  and  only  then  with  a 
high  temperfcture." 


In  the  French  report  on  "  Waters  and 
Forests,"  for  1877,  in  referring  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  city  ot  Guatemala,  it  is  stated, 
that  since  the  forests  which  existed  between 
that  place  and  San  Jose — its  port  on  the 
Pacific — have  disappeared,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  exposed  to  miasma  generated  on 
the  coast,  and  new  diseases  have  appeared. 

Dr.  Bryden,  President  of  the  Statistical 
Office,  of  Calcutta,  iu  his  report  of  1869,  on 
epidemic  cholera  in  the  Bengal  Presidency- 
says  :  "  The  road  to  Sambalpoor  runs  for 
60  to  70  miles  through  the  forests,  which,, 
around  Petorah  and  Jenkfluss,  is  very  dense. 
Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  is  a  fact 
levertheless,  that  on  this  route,  traversed 
laily  by  hundreds  of  travelers,  vehicles 
and  baggiige   trains,  the    cholera  rarely 
appears    in    this   extent    of   60  miles, 
and  when  it    does    appear    it    is    in  a 
mild   form ;  but  when    we  come    to  the 
road  from  Arang,  westward   to  Chicho 
lee  Bungalow,  which  runs  for  about  90 
miles  through  a  barren,  treeless  plain,  we 
find  the  cholera  every  year  in  its  most 
severe  form,  the  dead  and  dying  lying  by 
the  wayside,  and  trains  of  vehicles  half  of 
whose  conductors  are  dead."    Dr.  Murray, 
inspector  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  in  his  report  for  the  same  year, 
gives  a  number  of  instances  of  the  influence 
of  trees  in  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera. 
He  says :  "  In  India  the  fact  is  generally 
believed,  and  not  long   ago   the  medical 
officer  of  Jatisgar,  in  Central  India,  offered 
a  striking  proof  of  it.    During  the  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  cholera  in  Allahabad  in 
1859,  those  parts  of  the  garrison  whose 
barracks  had  the  advantage  of  having  trees 
near  them,  enjoyed  an   indisputable  ex- 
emption, and  precisely  in  proporation  to 
the  thickness  and  nearness  of  the  shelter. 
Thus  the  European  cavalry,  in  the  Well- 
ington barracks,  which  stands  between  four 
rows  of  mango  tress,  but  are  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  open,  suffered  much  less  than 
the  fourth  European  regiment,  whose  quar- 
ters were  on  a  hill  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  wind  ;  while  the  Bengal  horse  artill- 
ery, who  were  in  a  thicket  of  mango  trees, 
had  not  a  single  case  of  sickness;  and  the 
exemption  cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental, 
as  the  next  year  the  comparative  immunity 
was  precisely  the  same." 

M.  Regaud  de  I'lsle  was  one  of  the  savans 
who  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  1810,  to  investi- 
gate the  practicability  of  the  drainage  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  He  made  an  extended 
report  entitled  "  Causes  of  the  Insalubrity 
of  Air,"  publiahed  in  1816.  In  that  portion 
relating  to  the  effect  of  forests,  he  says  : 
"  When  a  current  of  bad  air,  laden  with 
pestilential  miasma,  penetrates  a  forest  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  wholly  deprived  of 
these  properties.  The  effect  of  this  is  ob- 
served in  the  Pontine  marshes  in  which  a 
belt  of  trees  preserve  all  that  is  behind  it, 
while  the  uncovered  part  is  exposed  to 
fevers.  The  trees,  therefore,  tame  the  in- 
fected air,  and  deprive  it  of  its  miasma." 

Within  the  past  few  years,  some  planta- 
tions of  tree  have  been  made  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  sunitary  condition  of 
particular  localitie.s,  notably  near  Rome  and 
in  Algeria.  .The  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  this  planting  is  now  beginning  to 
accumulate.  In  1874,  plantations  of  the 
eucalyptus  were  made  about  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  abbey  of  the  Three 
Fountains  near  Rome,  which,  as  has  here- 
tofore been  stated,  is  one  of  the  most  insa- 
lubrious and  fever-breeding  portions  of  the 
Campagna.  For  the  past  four  years  the 
sanitary  condition  of  its  inhabitants  has  so 
much  improved  that  the  experiment  is  con- 
sidered successful,  and  the  Italian  govern- 
i:ent  is  extending  similar  plantations 
about  other  fever-stricken  localities.  From 
Algiers  a  report  has  been  made  nf  a  mili- 
tary post  in  which  the  garrison  had  to  be 
changed  every  five  days,  so  virulent  was 
the  ma'aria.  A  plantation  about  the  post 
of  60,000  trees  of  the  eucalyptus,  has  nearly 
absorbed  or  arrested  the  miasma,  and  ren- 


dered unnecessary  the  frequent  changes  of  i 
the  garrison.  Parts  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  are  so  afflicted  with  malaria,  that 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  asked  the  English 
government  for  an  appropriation  of  £3,000, 
to  be  expended  in  plantations  of  the  euca- 
lyptus about  the  military  posts,  and  espec- 
lallly  near  the  salt  lakes  of  Larniun. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Italian 
government  to  report  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  exten-  ] 
sive  swamps  known  as  the  Tuscan 
Maremme,  advised  the  planting  of  three  or 
lour  rows  of  poplars  in  such  directions  as 
to  obstruct  the  currents  of  air  from  malari- 
ous localities,  and  thus  intercept  a  great 
portion  of  the  pernicious  exhalation. 

American  Kxperience. 

It  has  been  a  popular  belief  in  many  of 
the  Western  States,  that  the  planting  of 
sunflowers  about  a  house,  would  preserve 
its  inhabitants  from  miasma.  The  atten- 
tion of  Lieut.  Maury  having  been  called 
to  the  subject,  he  caused  several  rows  to  be 
planted  between  the  Washington  observa- 
tory and  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
He  has  recorded  his  belief  in  the  fact,  that 
while  they  were  growing,  they  saved  the 
inmates  from  the  intermittent  fevers  to 
which  they  had  been  formerly  liable. 
George  P.  Marsh  states  that  "  Maury's  ex- 
periments have  been  repeated  in  Italy,  and 
large  plantations  of  sunflowers  have  been 
made  upon  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Oglio, 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Lake  of  Iseo  near 
Pisogne,  and,  it  is  said,  with  favorable  re- 
sults to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood." 

Delano  is   a  station   on   the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  treeless  plains  of 
Tulare  Valley,  the  nearest  station  to  Tulare 
Lake,  and  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  prevailing  winds  that  blow,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  from  over  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  made  by  Buenavista  and 
Rern  River  sloughs,  before  their  waters  are 
drained  into  the  lake.    During  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad,  and   for  some 
years  afterwards — relatively  to  the  num- 
ber employed —more  men    aftiicted  with 
malarious  diseases  were  sent  to  the  railroad 
hospital  at  Sacramento  from  this  station 
than  from  any  other  point  on  the  road.  In 
the  spring  of  1876,  the  directors  ordered 
,000   of  the  eucalyptus  globulus   to  be 
planted  in  a  triple  row  near  the  railroad 
track,  between  the  station  and  the  marshes. 
These  have  grown  rapidly,  and  now  aver- 
age more  than  25   feet  in  height.  The 
yearly  average    of  patients  .sent  to  the 
hospital,  with  malarious  diseases,  from  this 
station  from  1873  to  1877,  was  about  25.  In 
1878,  it  was  reduced   to  eight.    Mr.  R. 
Forbes,  who  has  charge  of  the  records  of 
the  railroad  hospital,  in  writing  me  as  to 
the   sanitary   condition   of    the  different 
stations  on  the  road,  says:  "The  health  of 
the  men  all  along  the  line  appears  to  be 
much  improved  during  the  last  two  years, 
which  is  probably  due  somewhat  to  the 
culture  of  blue  gum  trees."    For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  statistics  of  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vilHage,  who  were 
not   employees  of  the   railroad,  the  en- 
gineer's department  wrote  to  Mr.  Defos  du 
Bau,  an  extensive  wool  grower  at  Delano, 
who  employs  many  men.    In  his  replies  he 
says  :  "  The  population  of  Delano  is  nearly 
50  persons,  but  it  increases  to  more  than 
double  in  March  and  April,  August  and 
September.    At  these  two  periods  we  em- 
ploy 50  men  in  our  corrals.  Intermittent 
fevers  commence  in  autumn  and  continue 
a  i)art  of  the  winter.    In  1874  and  1875, 
with  two  exceptions,  everyone  had  fever. 
In  1S76,  it  was  the  same  thing.    Out  of  45 
men  employed  at  the  corral,  fifteen  shearers 
were  taken  sick,  48  hours  after  we  had  a 
sand  storm,  caused  by  a   southern  wind, 
and  the  others  were  attacked  the  following 
day.    In  1877,  there  were  but  throe  or  four 
cases  among  our  people,  and  seven  or  eight 
among  the  floating  population.     In  the 
year  1878,  there  has  been  no  sickness  from 
intermittent  fever.     Wo    attribute  this 


change  to  the  trees  you  have  planted,  mid 
to  those  which  wo   ourselves  havr 
planted." 

Conclunioii*  from  Facta  Cited . 

From  this  collection  of  facts  it  appears 
to  be  0  ear  that  while  miasma  is  given  oft' 
by  decaying  vegetation,  it  is  also  absorbed  or 
..rrested  by  growing  vegetation.    In  tem- 
perate climates  intermittent  fevers  do  not 
usually  prevail  until  autumn,  about  the 
period  when  deciduous  trees  are  shedding 
their  leaves,  and  lower  forms  of  vegetation 
have  ripened  their  seeds  and  cease  to  make 
growth.     The    eucalyptus    globulus  has 
Ciirned  the;  name,  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  northern  Africa,  of  "  the  fever  tree," 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  prevent  mala- 
rious diseases.      Its  beneficial   effects,  in 
this  respect,  1  think  are  to  be  ascribed  not 
to  its  odors  or  resinous  gum,  but  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a   broad-leafed  evergreen, 
that  it  has  nearly  an  equal   number  of 
stomata  on  each  side  of  the  leaf,  that  it  is 
absorbing  moisture  by  the  roots,  transpir- 
ing by  its  leaves  and  its  chlbrophyl  is 
changing  sap  into  woody  fiber,  when  de- 
ciduous trees  are  inert.    In  other  words,  it 
continues  to  grow  after  deciduous  trees  and 
annual  plants  have  ceased.     Prof.  Lock- 
wood  says  it  is  asserted  that  a  eucalyptus 
will    eliminate  from  a  swampy  soil  and 
transpire  eiglit  times  its   own  weight  of 
water  in  2'4  hours.    All  trees  arrest  or  ab- 
sorb miasma  while  growing,  but  the  euca- 
lyptus never  stops  growing  in  our  climate, 
and,  therefore,  its   work  in   this  respect 
never  ceases.     It  is   not   remarkable  for 
beauty  ot  form,  but  it  is  wonderful  in  its 
rapidity  of  growth,  has  much  commercial 
value  for  its  wood,  and  for  arresting  or  ab- 
sorbing miasma,  fills  a  place  tiiat  cannot 
be  so  beneficially  occupied  by  any  other  tree 
within  my  knowledge. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be 
seen  how  great  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  planting  of  forest  trees,  and  how 
great  is  the  crime  in  the  wanton  and  need- 
less destruciion  of  the  trees  on  the  borders 
of  our  rivers,  sloughs  and  over-flowed 
lands,  and  the  certain  penalty  that  follows 
this  crime.  Without  looking  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  destructive  waste  of 
trees  on  qur  mountains,  hills  and  plains  in 
altering  climate  and  in  creating  floods  and 
drouths,  but  only  to  the  sanitary  effecv  of 
i,his  waste,  I  sympathize  with  wise  and 
good  Bernard  Palissy,  who,  in  1563,  thus 
compiaiu<!d  :  "  When  I  consider  the  value 
of  the  least  clump  of  trees,  or  even  of 
thorns,  I  much  marvel  at  the  great  igno- 
rance of  men  who,  as  it  seemeth,  do  nowa- 
days study  to  break  down,  fell  and  waste 
the  fair  forests  which  nature  did  guard  so 
choicely.  I  would  think  no  evil  of  them 
for  cutting  down  the  woods  did  they  but 
replant  again  some  part  of  them  ;  but  they 
care  naught  for  the  time  to  come,  iieithor 
reck  lliey  of  the  great  damnge  they  do  to 
theij  childrcMi  which  shall  come  after  them." 


ORCHARD  I.AND. 

In  speaking  of  the  rush  for  land  Hnitiible  for  or- 
chards in  Santa  Clara  cniiiily,  tlio  San  Jose  IlfViiM 
gays: 

It  has  increased,  rather  than  abated,  and  priced 
liavG  advanced  in  proportion.  Land  that  might 
have  been  purchased  last  spring  for  $100  an  acre, 
ia  now  held  at  twice  that  ainonnt,  with  the  tendency 
upwards.  One  man  who  owned  G8 acres  three  miles 
west  of  tho  city  sold  2S  acres  of  it  in  September  at 
$100  an  acre;  was  offered  $7,000  for  the  balaiico  last 
wceli  and  refnsed  it.  Ho  was  a.sl<cd  whether  $H,000 
would  buy  it,  but  would  not  even  then  give  a  posi- 
tive answer.  And  this  is  tho  way  it  all  goes  in  that 
region.  People  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  land  for  apricots  and  other  choice  fruits  lies 
west  and  southwest  of  the  city,  and  are  willing  to 
give  any  reasonable  price  for  it.  It  would  not  bo 
at  all  surprising  to  Hud  such  land  at  $500  an  acre  in 
less  than  two  years.  Tho  profits  of  fruit-growing 
in  that  region  have  been  so  great  for  the  last  season 
or  two— a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  in  some  cases — 
that  people  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  tho 
land  that  is  capable  of  making  such  returns.  We, 
therefore,  advise  all  who  are  going  into  the  fruit 
busincsB,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  to  buy  at  once, 
as  they  will  certainly  buy  cheaper  now  than  in  tbe 
spring,  or  at  any  future  time. 
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AS  A  FARMING 


From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  we  take  tlie  follow- 
ing, regarding  the  present  and  future  outlook  of 
Los  Augelea  couuty  as  an  agricultural  sention: 

Owing  to  the  very  acti%'e  and  remunerative  mar- 
ket created  by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Biiilway  through  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
our  farmers  tind  themselves  confronted  by  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  things. 

First:  From  Denver  and  clear  to  Kansas  City 
there  has  been  a  demand  lor  even  our  cereal  pro- 
ducts. Wheat  has  been  shiptK-d  from  Los  Angeles 
as  far  cast  as  Denver,  Colorado,  while  our  vegeta- 
bles, oranges,  fruits,  and  many  other  products, 
have  commanded  a  market  as  far  east  as  Kansas 
City,  and  in  the  case  of  our  fruits,  wines  and  bran- 
dies, clear  to  New  York,  embracing  all  intermediate 
points.  To  give  a  specitic  instance,  the  firm  ol 
Stern  it  Rose,  whose  New  York  and  Los  Augoles 
houses  have  agencies  in  Boston,  Chicago  and  In- 
dianapjlis,  were  not  able  either  during  the  last  or 
current  year  to  supply  the  demand.  As  regards 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  Los  Angeles  garden- 
truck  fruit,  barley.  Hour  and  other  products,  in- 
cluding hay,  have  found  a  specially  remunerative 
market. 

Second:  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  demand, 
which  promises  to  increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
the  farming  Cbmumnily  tinds  itself  able  to  ask  what 
it  pleases  for  iW  produce,  and  to  command  the  ex- 
tortionate prices  it  chooses  to  demand.  Thus,  to- 
day, gilt-edg^d  butter  commands  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  roll  of  two  pounds,  and  so 
of  other  products  of  the  farm. 

However  it  may  be  with  other  iaterests,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  tliat  farming,  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  been  unprofitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
granger  has  been  getting  rich.  He  has  been  pay- 
ing off  his  debts  alan  unheard-of  rate,  and  there  lias 
been  no  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant when  the  horny  handed  son  of  toil  has  been 
more  independent. 

These  facts,  which  are  of  note,  lead  to  conclu- 
sions which  we  desirfi  to  impress  upon  our  people. 
The  present  excellent  markets  are  likely  to  last  for 
all  Los  Angeles  products,  though  it  will  not  do  to 
calculate  on  the  extreme  prices  which  rule  to-day. 
The  truth  is  that  these  prices  can  be  greatly  dis- 
counted and  still  leave  the  Los  Angeles  farmer  in  a 
most  enviable  condition. 

Our  cheese  and  butter  interests,  which  have  de- 
veloped greallv  daring  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
admit  of  indefinite  expansion.  We  confidently  ex- 
pect, at  no  very  d  stant  day,  to  see  Los  Angeles 
county  the  very  finest  and  most  productive  dairy 
region  on  the  American  continent.  When  regard 
is  had  to  the  immense  extent  of  moist  and  irrigable 
lands  in  this  county  there  ought  to  be  no  limit  to 
our  production  of  all  the  staples  of  which  milk  is 
the  basis.  It  only  requires  the  proper  amount  of 
moisture  to  insure  our  soil  from  six  to  eight  crops 
of  alfalfa  yearly.  From  eight  to  fifteen  tons  an 
acre  is  the  range  of  production  of  this  nutritious 
grass,  as  against  the  ton  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
a  half  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  regions  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky. 

Nor  does  that  tell  the  whole  story.  The  dairy 
man  who  cultivates  alfalfa  can  feed  green  stuff  all 
the  year  round,  and  thm  guarantee  the  deep  yellow 
butter  of  Mj.y,  over  which  the  Easterner  smacks 
his  lips. 

Of  minor  feed  for  cows  the  yield  of  the  squash, 
beet  and  turnip  in  this  section  is  simply  without 
precedent  elsewhere.  Eighty  tons  of  squashes  to 
to  the  acre  is  quite  usual  experienced  with  our  farm- 
ers. 

Alfalfa,' which  is  such  an  excellent  feed  for  cows, 
fattens  hogs  and  cattle  also.  With  our  practically 
unlimited  ability  to  grow  corn,  thus  giving  the 
stall-fed  finish  to  hogs  and  cattle,  Los  Angeles 
county  ought  to  be  the  Paradise  of  the  stock  riiser. 

But  the  whole  story  has  by  no  means  been  told  as 
yet.  Not  only  is  there  prodigality  of  cultivated 
feed  in  Los  Angeles  county,  but  the  lush,  sponta- 
neous grasses  which  spring  up  on  all  our  mesa«and 
hillsides,  and  which  cure  themselves  into  an  excel- 
lent and  nutritious  hay,  are  a  splendid  premium  to 
the  farmer.  In  four  years  out  of  five,  these  purely 
voluntary  grasses  are  equivalent  to  acouple  of  tons 
of  excellent  feed  to  the  acre. 

There  still  remains  another  important  consider- 
ation, which  would  be  most  highly  valued  by  the 
farmer  in  the  bleak  climate  of  the  East.  The  Los 
Angeles  granger  is  practically  independent  of  the 
weather.  Instead  of  having  to  provide  snug  and 
comfortable,  barns  to  house  nig  cattle,  it  is  in  the 
very  middle  of  winter  that  they  flourish  most.  It 
is  then  that  they  luxuriate  in  rank  pastures  up  to 
their  knees,  the  mild  temperature  rendering  shelter 
unnecessary.  The  lambs  arc  dropped  in  a  very  most 
critical  season  of  the  year,  and  they  flourish  with  a 
vigor  not  known  elsewhere. 

To  complete  thefeliciiy  of  farmers  in  Los  Angeles 
county  there  is  such  a  happy  beneficence  of  soil  and 
sun  here  that  the  labor  requirsd  to  secure  a  crop  is 
not  a  tithe  of  that  demanded  in  the  East.  It  was  a 
happy  simile  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  describing 
the  early  days  in  Illinois,  "that  you  only  needed  to 
tickle  the  earth  with  a  hoe  to  see  it  smiling  with  a 
crop."  This  remark  applies  with  ten-fold  force  to 
Los  Angeles  county  in  all  the  moist  sccti  ons. 


What  this  county  needs  to-day,  with  all  its  prod- 
igal resources,  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  will  emu- 
late those  of  the  East  and  put  a  little  honest  labor 
in  their  venture.  It  is  an  encouraging  note  of  the 
future  that  the  Southern  Pacific  intends  to  apply 
iteslf  to  bringing,  at  very  low  ratts,  the  hardy  and 
industrious  Scandinavian  and  German  to  this  coast. 
When  these  resolute,  energetic  and  self-denying 
people  reach  this  section  in  large  numbers  we  shall 
indeed  be  treated  to  a  new  era.  The  special  advan- 
tages of  Los  Angeles  county  will  then  not  only  be 
appreciated  but  utilized.  Everything  will  not, with 
them,  be  thrown  back  upon  fruitful  Mother  Earth, 
but  the  labor  of  man  will  co-operate  with  the  prodi- 
gality of  nature. 


RED  SCALE  AND  COTTON  PESTS. 

L.  J.  Bose,  of  Los  Augeies,  has  a  lengthy 
article  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Herald,  from 
which  we  take  the  following: 

The  red  scale  exists  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Cub<i,  the  West  Indies,  the  Azores  and  Austra- 
lia. A  gentleman,  some  years  ago,  w^as  at  my 
place,  aud  seeing  the  red  scale,  said  that  bis 
father  was  one  of  the  first  who  planted  an 
orange  orchard  in  Florida.  About  the  time 
the  trees  began  bearing,  he  discovered  the  red 
scale  aud  became  bo  much  alarmed  that  he  sold 
his  orchard,  but  it  had  been  a  matter  of  regret 
ever  since,  for  it  was  now  one  of  the  finest 
groves  ill  the  State  aud  very  profitable.  When 
asked  what  had  been  done  to  destroy  the  scale, 
he  said,  uotbiug;  that  the  trees  had  overcome  it 
themselves.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
these  experiences  will  repeat  themselves  here. 
It  is  already  evident  to  me.  Insect  life  comes 
and  goes,  like  epidemics.  When  first  they 
come  everything  is  fresh  and  favorable  for 
their  existence  aud  sustenance.  Their  ene- 
mies have  not  yet  appeared.  Over  popula- 
tion makes  disease  and  want.  The  favorable 
conditions  cease.  ,The  enemies  appear  and 
there  is  a  warfare  of  existence.  In  parts  of  my 
orchard  this  is  already  evident.  Where  the 
pest  was  the  worst  it  is  partly  disappearing. 
Where  formerly  oranges  (the  fruit)  were  cov- 
ered by  their  scales,  making  them  rough  and 
unattractive,  the  fruit  is  now  free  from  smut 
or  insect.  I  have  tried  many  leniedies  aud 
spent  many  thousand  dollars,  resorted  to  many 
kinds  of  washes,  such  as  copperas,  sulphur, 
lime,  blue-stone,  mustard,  whale  oil,  soap, 
soft  soap,  salsoda,  concentrated  lye,  etc.,  aud 
although  some  temporary  relief  resulted,  it 
was  of  but  short  duration  and  only  made  it 
more  favorable  for  those  remaining  to  multi- 
ply more  vigorously.  Many  of  these  things 
will  kill  them,  but  the  trouble  is  to  kill  them 
all,  for  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  wet  every 
tree  or  leaf.  There  may  be  a  practical  remedy 
found,  but  it  will  be  by  confining  the  tree  in 
some  cloth  so  that  it  will  hold  smoke  or  some 
chemical,  which  in  its  odor  or  evaporation, 
shall  fill  all  the  space  inside  of  such  covering. 


SILK  MANCIi'ACTURE. 

The  silk  factory  recently  established  here  is 
about  ready  to  begin  operations  on  a  scale  which 
argues  well  for  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  the 
proprietors.  New  and  wonderfully  accurate  and 
perfect  machinery  has  been  received  from  the 
East,  a  part  of  which  is  now  in  use.  These  in- 
clude what  are  called  a  first  time  over  organ 
spinner,  a  second  time  over  tram  spinner,  a  double 
twister,  reels,  looms,  cleaners,  etc.  The  spinners 
and  twisters  are  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity, 
the  double  twister,  especially,  commanding  atten- 
tion by  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  does  its 
work.  This  machine  is  used  where  heavy  cloth  is 
wan  ed,  one  thread  being  only  sufficient  for  light 
goods.  The  thread  from  two  or  more  spools  run 
through  the  machine  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
winding  up,  twisted  into  a  single  thread,  on 
another  spool.  By  an  automatic  appliance  all  the 
spools  from  which  the  threads  are  being  twisted 
stop  their  motion  if  a  single  thread  breaks,  allow- 
ing the  operator  an  opportunity  of  fastening  the 
broken  thread,  when  the  spools  resume  their  work. 
The  reels  are  simple,  and  are  easily  managed  by 
young  girU'.  One  loom  ha^  been  set  up  and  oper- 
ated. Four  others  are  now  on  the  way  irom  the 
Ea«t.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a  fifteen- 
horse  power  engine.  All  the  machinery  is  new 
and  of  the  best  make.  A  large  quantity  of  silk  is 
at  present  being  prepared  for  the  looms,  some  of 
it  for  colored  cloth.  The  looms  will  be  operated 
by  hand,  as  hand  made  silk  goods  are  of  much 
finer  quality  than  can  be  manufactured  with  power 
looms.  The  enterprise  is  one  which  should  have 
the  encouragement  of  the  community,  for  it  U  but 
the  beginning  of  what  promises  to  become  a  very 
important  indnstiy  in  this  city.  The  proprietors 
at  preseTit  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary 
help  to  carry  on  the  work.  They  offi-r  eight  or 
ten  yonng  girls,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
thirteen,  situations  as  apprentices,  where  they  can 
soon  learn  sufficient  to  be  able  to  earn  a  conifort- 
able  living.— Jose  Mercury. 


UKOAU  GAIGK. 


Winter  Arrangement. 

Commenoing  Tuesday,  November  1,  1881, 

Ami  until  furthiT  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  aud  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(  TowDseDd  St..  between  3d  aud  4th  st.-eets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
9.  F. 

t  6vX)  A. 

M. 

8::)0  A. 

H 

10:40  A. 

M. 

•  3:30  P. 

M. 

4:311  P 

M. 

6:30  P. 

H. 

8:30  A. 

M. 

10:4"  A. 

M. 

*  3:.')0  P. 

M. 

4*)  P. 

M 

10:40  A. 

M. 

»  3^0  P. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

H. 

DESTINATION. 


ABBIVE 
8.  P. 


!  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,..  I 
I   aud  Mculo  Park  [ 

[  ] 

f  I 
J  .Santa  Clara.  Ran  Jose  and.  [ 
]  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  ( 


 aud  Moutt^rey. 


I  .HoUistcr  and  Tres  Pinos. 

{.  Watfionville,  Aptos.Soquel. 
 aud  Santa  Cruz  


.Salinas.  Soledad  

  811(1  Way  Stations  , 


t  &m  p.  M. 
3.37  P.M. 

6:02  P.  M. 
*10:02  A.  M. 

9K)5  A.  M. 

6:40  A.  H. 

3:37  P.  M. 
6:02  P.  M. 
*10fl2  A.  M. 
A.  SI. 


6.02  p.  u. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

6:02  p.  M- 
6:02  P.  M. 
6:02  P.  M. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmcn's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  m. 
Train,  except  Pe»cad.  ri)  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:;(u  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices  —Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

I^'S.  P  AtUuiic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles.  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  Sau  Fraucisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:3U  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

l.e:ave  wharf  corner  or 

JFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG. 

OoBnecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
GAELIC.       I     OCEANIC,     {  BELGIC. 

December  6th,    \  December  21st,   i   January  20th, 
February  23th,   |   March  Uth,       |   April  l.ith, 
May  iOth,  |  June  titb,  1  July  11th, 

August  12th,      I  August  29th,       I   September  30th 
November  4lh.   |  November  2ist.  \   December  2.ird. 
Excoraion  Tickets  to  I'okoliama  and  R«*- 
turn  at  Reduced  Hatea. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 'a  General  Oflicea,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townaend  £$treel8. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.   H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pauy's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  !iO!2  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Oen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFOED, 

Presi.ieDr 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oaoital  -  -  • 
Eeserve  (U.  S,  Bonds)  ■ 


-  $3,000,000 

-  3,500  000 


Aifency  at  New  York  fi'-i  Wall  Street 

Aifency  at  Virg^inia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Creditc 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


Thia  Bank  hag  Special  Farilities  for  Deal. 
infi  in  Bullion. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

iSTKlLlSIl,  CniMl  k  JiPJN, 


TO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  California 


NEW  YORK 

AND 

Hi  I  AT"  E!  n  I»  O  O  Ij  . 

THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL- RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WlfU 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT   OE.U(NG,  NEW  MEXICO, 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   Eb    PASO,  TEXAS. 

THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 


Mailing;  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
A  ith  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  dally  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOUK,  and  intermediate  points.  Thuso  Drawiuu  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  SleepiuK  Cars  by  niKht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combiiiinji  the  eli^i^ance  of  a  private  pnrlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furuished 
chamber,  with  ccmifortable  couches,  clean  bidding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  oiu*  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Dnder  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baeffaice  per  full  Pititsensrer 
free.  .lO  pounds  of  Bugitanw  per  half  Pas- 
aenifer,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

.VT  TIIK 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  ptissengers,  calling  in  peninn,  can  secure  choice  t»f 
routes  and  sleepiug-car  accummodatious. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Qeu.  Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ag  <. 
BAN  FRANCISOO,  CAL. 


February. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO, 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FURNITUjaE 


nSaEIi  a^dl)  Gimij^  Co. 


IMPORTERS,  illA^NUFACTURERS, 

.  AND  

A7VJtiolo!S£x,lo  aixd  H.ota,il  IDoixlors  iix 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  PrivaK; 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  market  Street,      -      -      San  Francisco. 


AMONG  THE  ORCHARDS. 

We  want  every  man  who  owns  an  acre  of 
laud  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  read  and  re- 
flect upon  wh  it  we  shall  say  id  this  article. 
We  shall  get  iuto  it  no  rhetorical  flourishes, 
but  shall  give  facts  and  suggestious  worth 
money  if  acted  upon. 

Let  us  retrospect:  .\s  late  as  18G8.  there 
were  but  few  settlers  on  the  plains  of  Colusa 
c  unty.  During  that  year  and  the  two  or  three 
years  preceding  it,  the  writer  took  at  least  one 
hundred  persons,  looking  for  homes,  to  the 
body  of  fine  land  around  the  town  of  Willows — 
then  all  vacant — but  the  answer  was  that  it 
was  "  too  far  off."  L md  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  not  half  bo  good,  and  farther  from 
market,  was  selling  for  ten  to  thirty  dollars 
an  acre,  while  this  could  be  had  for  less  than 
a  dollar — gold.  Gradually  it  was  settled  up 
•ind  planted  to  wheat.  Now  we  want  to  turn 
attention  away  from  so  much  wheat  to  more 
profitable  crops,  for  some  land,  and  we  are 
met  with  the  same  old  "  too  far  off!" 

We  went  to  San  Jose  last  week,  and  A.  S. 
M'  Williams,  formerly  of  Colusa  county,  took 
us  in  his  buggy  around  through  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  thit  neighborhood.  It  was  a 
rich  treat.  Mr.  McWilliams  showed  us  a 
prune  orchard  of  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  for 
which  the  present  owner  paid  $800  an  acre, 
two  years  ago,  when  the  trees  were  three  years 
old.  This  last  season  he  took  in  for  the  fruit 
which  grew  upon  it  enough  to  pay,  within 
$200,  for  the  entire  tract.  Within  a  fraction 
of  $800  an  acre  in  one  year.  A  little  further 
on  was  an  apple  orchard  of  about  160  acres, 
for  which  the  owner  had  been  offered  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $200  an  acre  for  ten  years. 
This  is  $2,000  an  acre  in  ten  years— $200,000 
for  a  hundred  acres.  Aud  the  orchard  had 
ten  times  overpaid  all  expenses  up  to  this 
time!  Mr.  McWilliams  has  recently  purchased 
twenty-one  acres,  some  five  miles  from  San 
.Jose,  which  he  is  now  planting  to  French 
prunes,  and  large,  yellow,  egg  plums.  Join- 
ing this  tract,  Henry  Booksin,  also  formerly 
of  Colusa,  has  just  purchased  fifty  acres,  all 
of  which  is  being  planted  to  prunes.  We 
were  there  shown  a  farm  which  had  been  a 
few  years  ago  purchased  on  a  credit,  and 
which  was  now  comparatively  out  of  debt, 
with  trees  in  bearing,  which  will  be  worth 
from  $100  to  $300  an  acre  rental.  We  saw 
place  after  place  of  from  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred acres,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  owners 
lived  in  shanties,  upon  which  there  are  now 
fine  residences. 

Now  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  Colusa  county  just  as  good  as  this 
San  Jose  land.  The  market  for  pretty  much 
all  these  orchards  aud  vineyards,  is  the  East- 
ern States  and  Europe.  How  much  '  farther 
off"  are  we  from  those  markets  than  San 
Jose  ?  Go  down  in  that  country  you  v/ho 
have  land,  and  investigate  for  yourselve.s.  Out 
on  Stony  creek,  there  is  land  valued  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre  that  will  produce 
just  as  much  'ruit  as  any  land  in  Santa  Clara 
connty.  And  whit  does  the  hauling  to  the 
railroad  or  to  the  river  amount  to?  The  val- 
leys in  the  foothills  west  of  Willows,  where 
the  water  is  alwavs  within  'a  few'feet  of  the 
surface,  can  be  made  worth  $200  an  acre  rent 
in  five  years,  with  an  expenditure  of  twenty 
dollars  an  acre  in  that  time,  and  that  twenty 
will  have  been  taken  in  from  it  long  before 
the  five  years  expires.  All  along  the  river 
there  is  land  now  bringing  no  income  what- 
ever, that  will  grow  the  finest  raisins  in  the 
world. 

Farmers,  landowners!  look  around  you!  In- 
vestigate! Don't  follow  the  same  and  uncer- 
tain process  of  wheat  growing,  when  you  have 
such  a  field  before  you!  The  whole  world 
raises  wheat,  but  the  whole  world  cannot  raise 
pears,  apricots,  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  like  Cali- 
fornia can. 

From  ten  to  thirteerf  tons  of  fruit  can  be 
produced  to  the  acre,  worth  on  the  trees  from 
$15  to  $80  a  ton.  If  you  think  this  a  big  yarn 
investigate  it.  Colusa  county  is  away  behind. 
Let  us  catch  up. — Colusa  Snn. 


OVH   MKRCHANUINK    AND  PRODT7CB 
TRAUK. 

California  exported  by  sea  and  rail  during  the 
past  year  mercliandiBe  and  produce  to  the  amount 
of  $53,711,400,  an  increano  over  1830  of  $18,907,200. 
Of  this  Hum  Great  Britain  piid  $28,749  600;  NVw 
York.  $.5  426  800;  China.  $.">  396  700;  H  li,Miim,  $2.- 
414,000;  Hiwaiian  I.<land-<.  *2.6.'>4.900;  Mexico,  $2,- 
.378. ,300;  Franco.  $1,192,900:  UrlliHli  C.ilunibia,  $1,- 
201,600.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hhipmenta  to 
New  York,  the  exports  were  all  to  foreign  porta. 


A  RAILROAD  FROM  MRNDOCINO  ' 
SACItAMK>TO. 

The  prospect  seems  to  improve  for  th« 
struction  of  a  r.iilroad  through  the  interior 
valleys  of  our  county  as  a  lino  to  connect  the 
.Northern  Atlantic  aud  Pacific  through  Oregon 
.ind  N  )rlheru  C  klif  )rui  I  withSiu  Frm  -iHjj; 
and  it  is  th'-ref  're  an  appropriato  time  to  set 
forth  the  cUim-(  for  a  line  of  railroad  which 
sh  ill  also  brini;  our  town  and  its  adjacent  lum- 
bering district  within  the  influences  of  the 
iron-horse.     M^nd  >ciuo  is  fronted  by  a  spa- 
cious aud  reasou  ibly  safe  harbor  which  woitld, 
with  some  outlay,  be  .a  ide  secure  against  the 
winter  storms.    The  town  is  centrally  located 
as  regards  the  lumbering  interests  on  the  coast, 
and  has  already  bee  )me  its  financial  and  commer- 
cial center.    Big  Uiver,  which  einplies  into  our 
harbor,  is  the  largest  and  best  timbered  stream 
on  the  CO  ist,  and  presents  along  its  course  a 
natural  roadway  for  a  rftilroad  to  the  interior. 
From  the  h^ad  of  Big  River  the  basin  of  Rus- 
sian River,  which  drains  some  of  the  interior 
valleys,  could  easily  be   reached  by  a  short 
tunnel,  and  following  the  liue_  of  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  R  issian  River  an  almost  direct 
route  is  afftnli^l  to  and  over  a  natural  pass 
across  the  mountain  range  which  skirts  Clear 
lake  valley  on  the  west.      From   the  latter 
Cache  creek  offers  an  outlet  into  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  an  opportunity  to  reach  its 
railroad  center,  Sacramento  city,  which  could 
thus  be  reached  by  a  railroad  on  an  almost 
natural  and  direct  route  from  Mendocino. 

The  Sacramento  and  adjacent  San  Joaquin 
valleys  form  a  vast  interior  b  isin,  which  has 
always  drawn  largely  on  our  coast  for  its  sup- 
ply of  fencing  and  building  material,  now 
shipped  by  schooners  by  way  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  B.iy  of  San  I  rancisco  and  its 
estuaries,  but  having  mostly  to  be  transferred 
to  cars  before  reaching  its  destination.  But, 
by  a  direct  shipment  on  the  cars  at  the  place 
of  m mufacturing,  the  expense  of  handling  the 
lumber  in  the  reshipment  and  the  loss  result- 
ant from  the  splitting  and  breakage  of  the 
brittle  redwood  would  be  avoided.  A  railroad 
forming  a  direct  communication  between  the 
coast  and  the  S  icramento  Valley  would  there- 
fore be  apt  to  absorb  all  the  business  of  trans- 
porting coast  lumber  to  the  interior,  and 
would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  lumber  there.  But,  as  the  qualities 
of  our  redwood  lumber  become  appreciated, 
the  demand  for  it  is  getting  more  extended, 
some  of  it  having  already  been  transported  by 
rail  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Such  a 
railroad  could  therefore  be  made  the  great  ar- 
tery (or  the  interior  lumber  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  fair  prospect  of  a  large 
passenger  trafiic  from  the  ever-increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  coast  in  their  migration^  to  the 
county  seat  at  Ukiah  City,  or  to  other  portions 
of  the  State.  It  would  open  Lake  county, 
stimulating  and  developing  its  fine  agiicnltural 
and  mineral  resources  and  affording  traveling 
facilities  to  the  people.  The  sulphur  and 
quicksilver  mines  alone  would  furnish  no  in- 
considerable quota  in  the  transportation  list. 
The  many  celebrattd  mineral  spiings  of  Lake 
and  Mendocino  counties  would  fill  the  cars 
with  health  and  pleasure  ceekers,  and  the  route 
would  offer  unsurpassed  attractions  to  the 
tourist  and  the  lover  of  all  that  is  lovely,  grand 
and  sublime  in  nature,  offering  in  quick  suc- 
cession views  of  fertile  plains,  pleasant  val- 
leys, sublime  mountain  scenery,  beautiful 
lakes,  perched  between  th«  hills,  aud  Ihe  som- 
ber and  majestic  redwoods  leading  to  the  rock- 
bound  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  here  is 
a  good  opening  for  somebody  to  build  a  rail- 
road.—  Mendocino  Beacon. 


PROFITC*   OF  <; HICKS  10  MAKING. 

Advocating  a  chcfso  factory  the  Hnmbnidt 
Tim,eii  says  :  When  the  subject  was  b^ing  disciiHsed 
last  spring,  we  took  pains  to  make  inquiries  In  re- 
gard to  the  business,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our 
farmers  the  bonellt.  From  letters  received  wo 
learn  that  the  earniiiRS  of  a  go' d  cow  for  the  sea- 
son—from May  to  November — will  range  from  $4.5 
to  $60.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  in  the  section  to 
which  wo  refer  there  are  more  than  twenty  buc- 
ceMsrnl  factories  ;  and  we  may  add  from  our  own 
observation  a  year  ago,  we  loariicd  that  many 
small  farmers  whom  we  knew  of  a  dozen  years  ago 
have  ceadcd  farniingand  turned  their  attention  to 
this  huHiiiesH,  all  of  whom  are  living  ensily  and  in 
comfortable  circnmslanci B.  We  renicmber,  also, 
how  difficnlt  it  was  to  introduce  Ihf  checBeof  tUtee 
faclorics  whtn  the  biiHineBB  was  in  its  infancy, 
fifteen  years  ago.  But,  by  good  work  and  perao- 
veraiice,  all  obBtacIeg  have  long  eince  been  over- 
come. 
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WOOL  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF 
1881. 

The  wool  report  of  E.  Griaar  A  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, fiirniahes  the  following  review  of  wool  pro- 
duction and  trade  for  the  year  1881. 

Our  wool  mirUet  this  year  opened  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  declininK  values  in  the  East,  and  stocks 
there  beinR  large,  and  the  demand  limited,  buyers 
were  conservative;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  grow- 
ers having  been  accustomed  for  several  years 
to  high  opening  prices,  were  not  ready 
to  meet  the  market  until  the  accumulation  of  the 
new  clip  in  the  warehouses  compelled  them  to  mod- 
ify their  views.  The  market  finally  opened  in 
April,  and  continued  active  until  Jvily,  the  demand 
being  sufficient  to  take  wools  as  fast  as  they  arrived 
and  to  gradually  reduce  stocks.  Since  July  ship- 
pers of  wools  in  the  grease  have  bought  comparative- 
ly little.  The  chief  support  of  the  market  has  been 
manufacturers  and  local  scourers.  Prices  haveva 
Tied  but  little.  An  advance  of  about  10  per  cent, 
on  choice  Xortliern  spring  was  established  for  a 
short  time,  but  was  so m  lost.  Manufacturers, 
both  local  and  Eastern,  have  bought  largely  of 
spring  wools.  Local  scourers  have  taken  most  of 
the  eastern  Oregon  and  fall  wools.  The  amount  of 
wool  scoured  here  has  increased  very  largely  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  demand  from  scourers  for 
the  wools  they  wanted  has  been  so  great  that  ship- 
pers in  the  grease  were  unable  to  do  business  in 
these  descriptions.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  now 
running  is  from  75,000  to  80,000  lbs.  per  day.  Most 
of  th'.'  fall  clip  exported  will  go  forward  in  a  scoured 
condition.  The  recent  reduction  in  overland 
freights  from  2'/i  per  lb.  to  lU  cents  per  lb.  on  low 
priced  wools,  and  to  2  cents  on  wools  of  medium 
cost  has  increased  shipments  in  grease  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

The  spring  clip,  in  appearance  and  soundness  of 
growth,  was  superior  to  last  year's  production. 
Each  year  there  is  more  difficulty  in  finding  wools 
free  from  burr  or  seed.  Shrinkage  has  exceeded 
buyers'  expectations,  and  wools  sent  forward  for 
sale  have  gone  into  consumption  slowly, 
because  other  parts  of  the  United  States  were  pro- 
ducing equally  good  wool  which  cost  less  clean. 
The  clip  of  California  is  constantly  growing  tinei 
and  of  moreeven  grade  and  the  shrinkage  increases 
with  the  improvement  in  quality,  and  although 
prices  established  here  were  not  above  the  average, 
the  poorer  condition  of  the  wools  made  these  pri- 
ces too  high.  Besides  increased  fineness,  it  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  some  of  the 
best  grazing  land  has  been  devoted  to  tillage  so  that 
sheep  have  not  only  poorer  pasture,  but  have  to 
trivel  more  in  search  of  feed.  The  effect  of  being 
driven  from  place  to  place  is  espucially  noticeable 
in  the  amount  of  dust  fall  wools  contain.  The 
opening  and  closing  rates  of  spring  wools  were  as 
follows.  The  difference  made  in  favor  of  good  sta- 
pled wools  is  greater  than  heretofore;  Choice 
Northern  29  to  30  c;  small  sales  were  made  at  32  H 
to  33e;  fair  to  good  Northern  25  to  27c;  average  sta- 
pled(San  Joaquin),  17  to  23c;  average  stapled, 
Southern  Coast,  16  to  20c;  good  stapled,  Southern 
Coast,  18  to  20c.  The  highest  prices  on  all  classes 
ruled  in  June. 

The  fall  clip  was  of  better  staple  than  In  1880, 
The  amount  of  very  heavy  sandy  wool  was  smaller. 
Still  the  average  shrinkage  is  about  the  same,  al- 
though there  may  be  a  slight  difference  in  favor  ol 
this  year's  product.  Wools  began  to  arrive  in  Au- 
gust, but  very  little  business  was  done  before  No- 
vember, and  in  the  mean  time  receipts  accumula- 
ted until  stocks  were  larger  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Owing  to  large  supplies  of  old  fali  in  the 
Eastern  markets  which  could  be  removed  only  with 
great  difEirulty  and  low  prices  buyers  were  very 
conservative.  Growers  expected  the  rates  which 
ruled  in  1880,  and  yielded  very  slowly,  until  finally 
prices  reached  the  point  at  which  scourei's  bought 
freely  of  some  descriptions,  and  lower  freight  rates 
induced  purchasers  for  Eastern  manufacturers  to 
inter  the  market.  Sales  during  the  past  two 
months  have  been  large,  and  stocks,  although  con- 
siderable, are  much  smaller  than  was  expected. 
Good  stapled,  nearly  free  mountain  wools  for  scour- 
ing, and  sightly  parcels  for  shipment  in  grease  have 
been  in  iH-st  demand,  and  such  wools  are  in  small 
supply.  Heavy  and  defective  wools  constitute  most 
of  the  stocks.  Such  wools  have  declined  in  price 
since  the  opening  of  the  season,  while  other  kinds 
are  firmer  and  higher.  Quotations:  Choice  North- 
ern, 20  to  22c;  fair  to  good  Northern,  17  to  19c;  fair 
to  good  San  Joaquin  (mountain) ,  15  to  17c;  heavy 
or  defective  San  Joaquin,  U  to  13c;  Southern  Coast, 
in  good  condition  11  to  12c;  having  a  few  burs  or 
seeds,  13  to  15c;  Southern  Coast,  ordinary  condi- 
tion, 11  to  12c. 

Wools  grown  in  eastern  Oregon  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  ths  productions  of  the  State.  Arri- 
vals were  earlier  than  usual,  and  met  with  ready 
gale.  Opening  rates  were  25  to  26c  for  choice;  23 
to  21c  for  good,  and  21  to  22c  for  fair.  Prices  ad- 
vanced about  8  per  cent.,  but  afterwards  fell  back 
to  opening  rates.  The  demand  from  scourers  was 
sufficient  to  take  most  of  these  wools  at  higher 
rates  than  the  shippers  in  the  grease  can  afford  to 
pay.  There  is  now  no  stock  on  hand.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  clip  is  as  usual,  as  there  was  less  very 
choice  or  very  heavy.     The  quality,  however, 


shows  a  constant  improvement.  Valley  wools  vary 
but  little  from  year  to  year.  Fine  wools  brought  31 
to  32c.  Ordinary  lots  27  to  29.  Lower  grades  be- 
ing undesirable  for  shipment,  have  generally  been 
taken  by  local  mills.  Stocks  of  valley  are  about 
200,000  lbs.  spring,  and  the  same  amount  of  fall. 

The  clip  of  California  has  not  been  as  largo  as 
was  anticipated.  Low  prices  and  a  dull  market 
have  prevented  some  growers  from  shearing  in  the 
fall,  but  this  has  probably  not  been  very  general. 
Sheep  are  being  constantly  driven  into  other  states 
or  territories,  and  the  number  of  large  flocks  is  de- 
creasing, especially  in  those  localities  where  owners 
of  land  find  that  they  can  cultivate  lands  formerly 
used  for  grazing.  Until  farmers  combine  sheep 
raising  with  farming,  like  their  competitors  in  tht 
Eastern  States,  no  greater  permanent  increase  in 
the  wool  product  of  California  can  be  expected. 
Wool  Prodaction. 

Receipts  at  Sas  Francisco  : 

January  

February  

M&rch  , 

April  

May  

■June  

July  

Aufiuet  

Sfpteinbcr  

October  

November  

December  


702  Bags. 

305  " 

3,347  " 

23..'>40  " 

26.152  " 

12,189  '• 

S.fi.iO  " 

3,691  '■ 

14,794  '■ 

lli,501  " 

10,706  " 

5,058  " 


Total   122,615  " 

Of  which  there  was  Spring  Wool,  71,078 

bafts.  Wfighiug   21,465,649  Lbs 

Spring  Wool  shipped  direct  from  the 

interior   2,.'t09.429  " 

Total  Spring  production   23,774,977  " 

There  was  Fall  Wool  received  51,537 

baKs,  weighing   17,522,580  " 

Fall  Wool  shipped  direct  from  the  in- 
terior  902,402  " 

Total  Fleece  Wool   42,199,959  " 

Pulled  Wool  shipped  direct  from  San 

Francisco     1,004,810  " 


Total  production  of  California.  .43,204.769  " 

On  hand  Dec.  3lBt.  1880.  about   2,0"0.0fl0  " 

Received  fri)ni  Oregon.  26,313  bags          7.136,075  •' 

Foreign  Wool  received,  4,666  bales          1,390,000  " 

Grand  total   53,730,844  " 

Exports. 

Domestic,  Foreios,  Pci-led  and 
Scoured ; 

Per  rail,  inclusive  of  shipnientH  from 

the  interior   30,(i.V2,719  I.bs. 

Per  steamer,  inclusive  of  shipments 

from  the  coast   76.319  " 

Per  sail   7,437,339  " 

I  Total  shipments   38,166,377  " 

I  Value  (if  exports  $7,000,000 

I  On  hand,  Dec.  31st,  1881,  about   5,000,000  " 

Difference  between  receipts  and  exports  arises 
from  consumption  of  local  mills  and  wool  on  hand 
awaiting  shipment  in  the  grease  or  scoured.  The 
difference  is  more  marked  than  formerly,  on  acount 
of  the  iucreast'd  amount  of  wool  scoured.  Foreign 
wool  is  chiefly  from  Australia,  in  transit  to  Eastern 
markets.  The  weights  of  receipts  and  exports  are 
gross.  The  usual  tare  o?  bags  received  is  about 
3  lbs  each;  on  pressed  bales  shipped,  14  to  16  lbs. 
each. 

Production  of  CKlifornla  Wool. 


1854   175,CflO  lbs, 

18.55    300,000  •' 

I  1850    600.000  '■ 

I  18.=i7   1,100,900  " 

1  1858   1.428,351  '■ 

1859    2,378,2.50  " 

I  I860    3,0.55,325  •' 

I  1861   3,721,998  " 

I  1862    5  900,:«)0  " 

1863   6,268.480  " 

I  1864   7,923,670  " 

(  1865   8.949,931  " 

j  1866    8,532,047  " 

I  1867   10,288,600  " 

Am't  carried 

forward  ...60,711,952  " 


Am't  brought 
forward  . .  .60 

1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  , 

1881  


Total  558,624,124 


A  YEAR'S  WOBK   I.\  A  L.OS  ANGELES 
CHEESE  FACTORY. 

One  of  the  cheese  factories  on  the  rich,  moist  land 
in  the  southern  part  of  Loa  Angeles  county  makes  a 
report  of  its  year's  work  in  a  local  paper,  and  the  re- 
sult is  exceedingly  satisfactory  so  far  as  a  low 
average  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  cheese  and  the 
high  net  price  received  for  the  product  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  far  better  than  Eastern  establish- 
ments can  show  in  several  respects.  The  report  is' 
of  the  Anchor  Factory,  at  Compton,  Los  Angeles, 
owned  by  J.  J.  Harshman,  and  is  the  record  of  the 
year  1881 : 

Whole      Whole     Net  cash 
No.  tbs.    No.  lt>s.  to 
Milk.     Cheese.  Patrons. 

January   i)3.343      6,914      t  844  08 

February   74.565      9,141        1,122  48 

March  I.i8.429     19,248        2,222  22 

April  229,3.53     26,836        2,554  07 

May  V25l.00t     28,484        2,415  64 

June  24r,.068     25.844        2,288  10 

July  20';,816     21,288        2,154  28 

August  198.288     21,473        2,282  72 

September  168.160     19,364        2,089  04 

October  118. .571     18,621        1,7.55  58 

November   87,805     11,514        1.405  04 

December   7«,00n     lu.237        1,279  40 

Totals  1,870,452   214,563     $22,463  4D 

Average  yield,  8.71  His. 
Net  price  per  Hi.  cheese.  10.47  ceutg. 
Net  price  per  100  lbs  milk,  $1.25. 

We  should  like  to  have  similar  reports  for  the 
last  year  from  all  factories.  It  is  advisable  to  give 
also  the  average  number  of  cows  tributary  to  the 
factory  during  the  year — Rural  Press. 

Thk  Resources  of  Califoenia  la  the  bes 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


UNPRECEDENTED  SVGAR  IMPORTS. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  find  the  following 
in  the  commercial  columns  of  the  Dail;/  Evening 
Bulletin,  of  this  city:  The  growth  of  the  sugar 
trade  of  San  Francisco  has  been  remarkable,  es- 
pecially during  the  past  year,  when  the  imports  of 
raw  grade  reached  the  enormous  total  of  108,815,- 
800  lt.s.  This  quantity  is  30,000,000  lbs  in  excess 
of  the  imports  for  1880  and  16,000,000  lt.s  in  excess 
of  the  heaviest  imports  for  any  previous  year.  The 
descriptions  of  foreign  raw  sugar  imported  at  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows,  to  which  are  added  the 
imports  of  refined  from  the  Eastern  States  : 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Il.s   88.438.581 

Phillippine  Islands   16.462.269 

China.  Formosa  and  Swatow   2,666.412 

Central  America   1,328,066 

Mexico   20,482 

Total  raw  grades  116,842,893 

Refined  from  the  East   6,616,550 

California  beet   1.410.533 

Total  receipts  116,842,893 

Stock  January  1,  1881   2,261,420 

Available  supply  119,104,313 

Of  the  dutiable  sugar,  3,116,034  lbs  were  ex- 
ported after  being  refined,  to  British  Columbia, 
Mexico  and  other  markets.  The  deliveries  of  cane 
sugar  for  consumption  in  California  and  adjacent 
States  and  Territories  last  year,  are  estimated  to 
have  been  93,288,19  tt.s.  This  is  13,000,000  lbs 
more  than  for  1880,  which  was  the  distribution  for 
local  consumption  up  to  th&t  time. 


STONE    COAL.    IN  MODOC. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Modoc  Indepen- 
dent: 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless, that  we  have  in  this  county  an  inexhaust- 
able  supply  of  the  very  best  stone  coal.  This  val- 
uable deposit  is  located  in  what  is  known  as  Stone 
Coal  valley,  situated  about  thirty  miles  west  of  this 
place  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  main  traveled 
road  between  here  and  Adin.  When  the  settlement 
of  this  county  first  began,  a  substance  resembling 
stone  coal  was  discovered  in  the  valley  mentioned, 
and  hence  its  name.  Forseveral  years  no  thoughtor 
attention  was  given  the  matter,  however,  and  the  de- 
posits have  lain  undisturbed  through  all  these  years. 
Ashorttime  ago  liowever,  parties  concluded  to  in- 
vestigate a  little,  and  their  investigations  show  that  it 
is  coal  of  the  very  best  quality.  Specimens  taken  from 
the  surface  burn  readily  in  a  blacksmith  forge  and 
can  be  used  in  all  ordinary  blacksmith  work.  There 
are  acres  and  acres  of  this  coal,  and  the  depth  to 
which  it  attains  has  not  been  ascertained;  but 
enough  is  known  to  assure  us  that  its  supply  is 
quite  inexhaustalilc.  Tliis  is  another  of  the  great 
inducements  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  to  this 
country.  If  tlu  C.  P.  build  their  road  to  this 
county,  a  branch  road  could  be  built  at  a  small  ex- 
pense to  tlie  coal  mines,  and  the  company  can  not 
only  obtain  coal  for  their  own  use  at  small  expense, 
but  the  shipment  of  coal  will  be  an  important  item 
for  this  county. 


cui.tiv.4bl,f:  l.wd. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  1,000,000,000  acres  of 
cultivable  land  in  the  United  States,  only  11 H  per 
centum  is  used.  The  5,586,468,320  bushels  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat  and  po- 
tatoes raised  last  year,  were  produced  on  105,983,- 
605  acres,  and  the  cultivation  is  in  most  cases  care- 
less. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTSandDRUQGISTS, 

RESPKCTFtIl,l.Y  CAL,L   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  BriislieH,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Pace 
Powders  and  Cosmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  C.\RE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  8c  CO.,  Drnggista, 
P.VLACE  HOTEL, 

C33  Slarket  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 


JANUARY  1981. 


r'lUE     O        Xj  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  ONFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Preminms,  since  organization,  $3,756,512  34 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,736,248  80 
Assets,  Oct.  1,  1881,  -  -  -  $689,979  00 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  624,677  17 
Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  174,989  69 
Oapital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

OFFICERSt 

J.  P.  HOUGHTON  President. 

L.  L.  BAKER  Vice  President. 

CHA>«.  II.  STORY  Secretary. 

R.  H.  MAGILL  General  Agent. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

TTVEPOSITS  OF  BILLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
-L'  iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  ofBce  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  letums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Moline  Plow  Co.'s  PIowh,  Sweep- 
stake Plow  Co.'>s  Plows,  Hill's 
Celebrated  Eureka  Gang 
Plows,  .Moline  Sul- 
ky Plows, 

Granger  Gang  Plows,  Cast  Iron 
Plows,  Gem  Seed  Sowers, 
Biirdick  Feed  Cutters, 
Straubb's  Burr  Stone 
Mills,  Triumph 

Grain  Drills. 
Randall  Pulverizing  Harrows, 
Wood  Bar  Harrows, 
Granger  Drill  Culti- 

vators,  Baxter  Engines, 

Ames  Engines, 

The  Geuuine  J.  I.  Case 
Celebrated  Single  Gear 

Headers,  Bain  Wagons, 

Champion  Reapers  and 
Mow  ers,  Gaie'<)  Chilled 
Plows,  Gorham  Seeders 
and  Cultivators, 

Eyster  Water  Motors. 


Manafactnrer's  Ajfents  for  tbe  Sale  of  the 


"IOWA   BARB   FEXCE  WIRE." 


Please  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 


J.  F.  FABNBWOETH. 


U.  T.  BBKWKB. 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Noe.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMBNTO,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  WHOLB. 
sale  dealers  in  Porei|;n  and  Domestic  Grx-n 
and  Drl»d  l"'raU«,  Pni  lm'c,  Honey.  Nuts,  Cianlen 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  a  trial.  UU  and  33 
J  Street,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


February. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  ParlorB,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARCJEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  JIOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 

>rAXUKACTL"REI!S  OF 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company, 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  "VXT'ITHOXJT  AJN  EC^U^Ij. 


This  Paint  ib  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOK  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
0  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'aitc,  and  of  any  Hhade  or  color.  It  is  eomposcd  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  proceH«  of  manufacture,  are  so  thorou^lily  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEIl  CHALK,  CUACK,  OU  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  RBPRBSBNTATIVB  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANV. 

As  its  naiiip  implies,  Tlie  Lion  Fin'  Insuranoe  Compa- 
ny, of  Louiloii,  is  ft  creditable  representative  corpora- 
tion of  tlic  country,  which  carries  The  Lion  on  its  na 
tional  rscutchion. 

With  a  "Bolid"  baeking  of  $5,000,000  capital,  of 
which  f 1,000,000  is  fully  paid  in,  it  presents  "Rolid" 
claims  \ipoii  property  owners  seeking  "solid"  indemni- 
ty; the  remaining  subscril)ed  capital,  being,  nnder  the 
stringent  laws  of  Great  Dritain,  e(iiially  available  to  the 
last  dollar,  for  the  lial)ilili<  B  Of  the  Company. 

The  prestige  which  attaches  to  English  insurance 
companies,  in  America,  has  caused  a  great  unltipliea- 
tion  of  the  number  of  this  class  of  corporations,  during 
the  past  decadi',  or  more  especially  since  the  great  llres 
of  Chicago  and  Boston,  calling  for  the  disbursement  of 
millions  of  dollars,  indicated  the  necessity  of  looking 
beyond  merely  local  capital  for  indemnity.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  great  English  companies,  does  not  in  any  way 
militate  against  the  great  American  companies;  opera- 
ting upon  the  same?  lines  both  classes  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  their  prcmiinn  resources  from  the 
widest  fields,  thus  placing  themselves  beyond  the  con- 
tingency of  overwhelming  disaster;  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  giving  them  recuperative  power  to  overcome 
the  temporary  etTects  of  the  severest  disaster.  The 
shrewd  pioperty-owner,  especially  in  the  great  cities, 
where  millions  of  property  is  at  stake,  recognizes  this, 
li'  -jce  wi!  find  that  the  policies  of  foreign,  and  especial- 
ly English  corporations,  are  sought  by  them. 

The  I.iou  Fire  InsiU'ancc  Company,  as  is  the  case  of 
English  companies,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Tariff  or  Board  organizations; 
knowing  that  it  is  dealing  with  an  uncertain  and  con- 
stantly changing  problem— the  adjustment  of  the  pre- 
mium rate  to  the  hazards  assumed,  and  that  upon  the 
a  leciuacy  rf  the  rate,  and  the  recognition  of  i^roper  and 
legitimate  rules,  depends  the  success  and  solvency  of 
the  company,  and  the  consequent  security  of  the  as- 
sured; the  leading  English  and  American  companies 
are  a  unit  in  their  support  of  all  propei  organizations 
having  for  their  object  the  conservation  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

The  prominent  positiou  which  the  Manager,  Mr. 
Doruiu,  has  always  taken  in  board  circles,  togfithcr 
with  the  well-known  results  of  his  othcial  record  as 
Secretary  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company" 
as  contributing  to  the  present  excellent  standingof  tha 
company,  led  to  his  selection  as  Manager  for  The  Lion 
Insurance  Company  in  .luly  lust.  Although  a  little 
more  than  a  half  year  has  passed  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  company  whose  name  is  more  familiar  to 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  that  of  The  Lion. 
That  the  popularity  of  the  name  has  not  been  fruitless 
is  indicated  by  the  official  returns  to  the  Insurance 
Ooramissiouer,  which  show  that  in  theorder  of  premium 
receipts  for  the  year  1881  The  Lion  stands  1)  in  the  list 
of  A'i  foreign  companies,  miny  of  whicli  have  been  es- 
tablished on  the  coast  for  years. 

With  a  record  of  nearly  I'J  years  as  Local  Agent, 
Special  Agent  and  Adjuster,  and  as  Vice  President  and 
iecretary,  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  Mr..  Doruin,  as  Man- 
ager for  The  Lion  a  continuance  of  the  success  which 
lias  attended  his  insurance  career. 

The  success  of  The  Lion  Management  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  ability  which  the  Assistant  Mana- 
ger, Mr.  Wm.  Sexton,  gives  to  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  field  work.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Sexton  is  recog- 
nized by  his  fellows  as  having  no  superior  in  Califor- 
nia. Urbane  in  manner,  with  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  Mr.  Sexton  brings  to  his  aid  techni- 
cal skill  and  tact,  in  the  adjustment  of  losses,  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  ageuto  and  polii  y-holders  that  has 
.served  to  render  the  Company  with  which  he  has  been 
connected  among  the  most  popular  in  the  land. 

The  official  an  1  personal  relations  of  these  gentle- 
.uen  with  each  other  have  continued  since  1808,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Dornin,  as  Manager  of  The 
Lion,  was  immediately  followed  by  his  tender  to  Mr. 
-Sexton  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Manag(-r. 

Under  the  able  management  which  this  association 
i.nplies,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinued sucess  of  The  Lion  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in 
Its  Pacific  Branch. 


and  by  reading  such  papers  as  I  have  receiv.-  l  in 
various  ways.    .\  Mr.  Painter,  formerly 
place,  went  out  there  about  a  year  ago,  wli 
son-in-law,  L.  H.  Michner,  had  gone  five 
year.-i  since,  and  they  have  secured  quite  an  iut,  i> ... 
in  Pasadena  settlement,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles. 

My  plan  is  to  come  with  Eastern  or  foreign 
money  to  loan  in  amounts  from  $500  to  S.'jOOO. 

1  have  an  idea  that  if  I  could  g(^t  hold  of  a  good 
tract  for  a  colony  of  say  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
acres,  good  land,  water,  etc.,  and  cheap,  I  could 
bring  to  it  from  lifty  to  two  hundred  families  from 
this  region  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years,  pos- 
sibly more. 

Now  what  opportunities  aro  there  loft  for  such  a 
scheme  in  your  region,  and  aro  there  any  goad  lo- 
calities where  good  land,  water,  and  convenience  to 
railroads  can  bo  had  yet,  at  low  tigures,  and  if  so 
about  what? 

The  following  la  also  a  "  straw,  "  pointing  this 
way: 

A  colony  is  being  organized  for  settlement  in 
California.  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  the  favored  local- 
ity.—Muscatine,  (Iowa)  Journal. 

And  still  another  is  found  in  the  following  item 
from  the  Ilcriild  of  this  city: 

"An  excursion  party,  consisting  of  twenty-flvo 
persons,  will  leave  Colorado  springs,  Colorado,  to- 
day to  visit  this  city  and  county.  Some  of  the  ex- 
cursionists, our  informant  states,  come  with  the  in- 
tention of  seeking  homes  in  this  section. 


SOUTHERN  CALIHOKMA. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following,  which  we  take 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  that  the  southern 
portion  of  tliis  State,  and  especially  Los  Angeles 
county,  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atteutiou  in  the 
states  east  of  the  llocky  mountains: 

Kansas  has  recently  sent  us  several  largo  dclega- 
tiotis  of  enterprising,  industrious  men;  Missouri  is 
sharing  her  citizens  with  us  most  generously;  Iowa 
has  given  us  enough  to  people  a  small  county,  aud 
the  work  goes  on.  The  far  east  is  also  doing  its 
share.  A  small  colony  from  New  York  has  recently 
established  itself  in  this  county  near  Santa  Ana,  and 
from  the  New  York  i'u/i  we  see  that  other  parties 
from  that  state  are  organiziu-^  with  a  view  to  com- 
ing to  this  section. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  recently  received  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  a  party  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
hai  kiinlly  permitted  us  to  make  some  extracts 
from  it:  "For  several  years  past  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Southorii  Pacitic  Uailroad 
with  a  kind  of  indetinite  impression  that  a  region 
of  the  country  would  be  opened  up  by  its  completion 
through  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Houlliern  Califor- 
nia, that  would  make  a  now  era  in  emigration  as  it 
set  in  to  till  up  and  occupy  the  richest  valleys  and 
best  climate  on  the  continent. 

But  of  late  I  see  the  time  has  come,  or  is  very 
much  nearer  at  hand  than  I  expected  it  would  be, 
and  I  have  been  especially  attracted  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  Los  Angeles  city  and  county,  from  talking 
with  a  number  of  persons  that  have  been  there, 


ENLARGKItlKNT   OF  TIIE  WINE  TRADE. 

In  a  recent  conversation  upon  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  prospects  of  the  wine  trade  of 
California,  as  reported  by  a  city  contemporary, 
Kohler  *  Frohling,  dealers  in  California  wines, 
said:  The  prospects  of  the  'grape-grower  and 
wine-maker  aro  bright.  The  good  qualities  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  are  being  acknowledged  the  'world 
over.  In  this  country  the  consumption  of  Califor- 
nia claret  is  rapidly  increasing.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  never  used  it  at  their  meals,  in  fact,  who 
never  drank  it  at  all,  now  do  so  systematically  and 
regularly,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  become  so- 
berer, healthier  and  happier.  The  consumption 
in  California  is  now  about  three  millions  gallons 
a  year. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  grape-growers  were 
heavily  in  debt.  The  prices  of  the  last  two  years 
for  grapes  have  enabled  them  to  pay  it  all  off.  But 
they  have  done  more  than  that;  they  have  been 
able  to  build  themselves  better  homes,  they  have 
extended  their  vineyards  and  they  have  cash  in 
hand.  No  class  of  men  in  any  part  of  the  world 
ever  before  made  money  so  fast  as  the  grape- 
growers  of  CaliCornia.  They  have  cleared  riglit 
straight  along  from  S75  to  $100  an  acre.  Cleared, 
recollect;  not  gross  receipts,  but  clear  profit  over 
and  above  all  expense.  Where  is  there  any  other 
country  in  which  that  has  been  done?  Why,  it  is 
a  fortune.  A  grape-grower  with  a  hundred  acres 
in  bearing  vines  clears  $10,000  a  year. 

They  have  extended  their  vineyards  so  much 
that  in  three  or  four  years  from  this,  including  the 
vines  that  will  be  planted  this  month,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  from  thirty  to  forty  million  gallons 
of  wine  per  annum.  We  will  of  course,  when  that 
time  comes,  be  blocked  for  a  while  with  an  over- 
stocked m;irket,  but  it  will  only  be  for  a  while.  It 
will  be  like  a  rain-shower;  it  will  very  soon  find  an 
outlet  for  itself.  -Vs  soon  as  we  can  get  the  people 
in  the  East  to  take  as  readily  to  claret  as  a  beverage 
as  the  people  of  California  have  done,  then  we  will 
have  a  steady  market  for  all  the  wine  wo  can  make. 
They  are  being  educated  up  to  that  now,  as  the 
Eastern  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  I  have 
said  that  the  grape  growers  have  made  largo  sums 
of  money  during  the  last  two  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  no  doubt,  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  will 
always  make  money. 

Four  or  five  tons  per  acre  is  a  low  average  yield. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  ten  to  twelve  tons  an 
acre,  but  it  is  rarely,  if  over,  it  falls  below  five. 
And  $20  a  ton— which  Is  a  fair  and  good  price — 
gives  $80  to  $100  an  acre.  Deduct  $15  per  acre 
for  expenses,  including  cultivation  and  picking. 
That  leaves  a  net  gain  to  the  grape-grower  of  $65 
to  $85  an  acre.  At  tlie  same  price  per  ton  with  a 
big  yield  his  profits  would  reach  $1.50  an  acre. 

The  reason  why  wo  have  not  yet,  in  California, 
succeeded  in  making  as  good  a  quality  of  red  wino 
as  of  white  wine,  is  that  our  original  customers 
were  the  Germans,  who  prefer  white  wino  to  red. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  three  years  that  a  good 
dera.ind  has  sprung  up  for  red  wino,  and  the  time 
has  been  too  short  to  study  and  find  out  what  was 
required.  liilt  we  have  been  doing  so  and  in  a 
very  short  time  wo  will  form  a  bettor  knowledge  of 
what  is  required,  and  make  as  good  a  red  wino  as  a 
white  wine.  We  have  been  aud  aro  now  experi- 
menting on  our  vineyards  in  that  matter.  An  ex- 
periment that  I  uni  going  to  make  is  after  tlio 
French  plan  of  mixing  in  certain  proportions  dif- 
ferent criLi  after  each  has  separately  fermented. 
Another  thing  is  that  the  demand  for  California 
clarets  has  been  so  great  that  wo  have  had  no  lime 
to  experiment.  Our  whole  time  has  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  make  wino  enough  to  fill  tlio  orders 
on  hand.  It  is  a  good  and  healthy  sign.  When 
the  use  of  claret  becomes  general  throughout  the 
United  States  the  people  will  have  much  to  thank 
California  for. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Ill 


I  c  I 


DO  NOT  SING  THAT  SONG  AGAIN. 


BY  HUGH  F.  MC  DEnMOTT. 


Do  not  King  tbut  song  again. 
Fur  it  fills  my  lKart,n'itlj  pain  ; 
I  aui  bfndiug  to  the  blast. 
And  it.tells  me  of  the  past, 

Of  the  years  of  lnug^ago, 
When  niy  days  were  young 'and  fair. 
And  my  heart  as  li(;lit  as  air- 
When  one  feeling  tilled  the^breafit, 
And  one  image  cave  it  rest, 

In  the  long,  long  ago. 

Do  not  sing  that  song  again, 
I  have  lived  my  years  in  vain, 
And  my  hair  ii-  thin  and  gray. 
And  I  am  passing  fust  away; 
On  the  dark  and  ditwnward  streams 
I'm  a  wreek'of  idle  dreams; 
An'l  it  puts  me  on  the  rack 
At  the  weary  looking  baek, 
At  the  ebb  and  at  the  flow, 
In  the  long,  long  ago. 

Do  not  sing  that  song  again. 
There's  a  (ear  in  its  refrain; 
It  brings  sadly  baek  the  time 
When  my  manhood  felt  its  prime; 
When  the  comrades,  dear  and  true, 
Closer,  warmer,  fonder  grew 
In  the  hour  of  friendship's  proof. 
When  the  false  ones  stood  aloof. 
And  their  friendship  was  but  show. 
In  the  long,  long  ago. 

Do  not  sing  that  song  again. 
It  distracts  my  weary  brain. 
Ah,  too  well,  alas!  I  know 
It  is  time  for  nie  to  go, 
And  to  leave  to  younger  eyes 
The  a  ild  mystr'y  of  the  skies. 
And  this  mighty  world  I  tread. 
And  the  grander  age  ahead . 

There's  a  mist  upon  the  river. 
And  there's  bleakness  on  the  shore; 

And  in  dreams  I  pass  forever. 
While  sad  music  wafts  me  o'er. 


THE  FLORA  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MEDICIVAL  PLANTS— THKIR  VALUK  AND 
CURATIVE  EFFECTS. 


Immense  Variety  of  Drugs  Indigenons  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Importaiico  of  the  Subject. 


In  learning,  nothing  is  finished,  even  an  appar- 
ent retrograde  movement  may  be  a  step  in  advancel 
While  one  chemist  adds  to  the  number  of  well- 
known  elements,  making,  as  we  say,  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  (ruth,  another  informs  the  world  of 
the  utter  "fallacy"  of  the  claim,  and  asserts  the  ex- 
istence of  probably  bnt  a  single  element!  Students 
of  Materia  Medica  unearth  old  roots  that  have  been 
considered  as  useless,  possibly  since  the  days  of 
Paracelcus,  only  to  find  them  powerful  remedial 
agents.  New  articles  are  being  added  to  the  list  from 
time  to  time,  some  to  live,  others  to  die  the  natural 
death  of  the  useless, 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  bi-montlily  pharmaceuti- 
cal journal  could  keep  easy  pace  with  the  advance 
in  the  branches  interesting  to  all,  but  particularly 
to  Druggists  and  Physicians,  but  after  a  time  it  be- 
came necessary  to  issue  these  magazines  monthly, 
that  the  stndent  might  keep  informed,  and  to-day, 
even  this  is  hardly  sufficient;— possibly  ere  long, 
weekly  piibllcati  'ns  devoted  to  the  subject  will 
spring  up  like  certain  cnjplngamoH!>  fungi. 

The  early  Spanish  settlers  of  the  Cilifornias  soon 
became  aoqiiainted  with  the  virtues  of  various 
plants  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  which,  spring- 
ing up  profusely  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys, 
fringing  the  rivers  and  water,  courses,  or  thickly 
clothing  the  hills  and  mountain  sides,  diversified 
the  landscape  and  offered  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the 
eye. 

These  wild  native  plants,  growing  spontane- 
ously, furnished  a  vast  Materia  Medica,  only  wait- 
ing to  be  gathered  and  appropriated  for  the  allevia- 
tion and  cure  of  the  various  ailments  which  affect 
humanity  even  in  this  favored  land. 

The  flora  of  California  presents  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  vegetation  of  otherjands  and  climes, 
many  original  aud  striking  features;  the  trees, 
shrubs,  planrs,  flowers,  and  even  the  mosses,  ferns, 
etc.,  while  bearing  a  general  restrmblance  to  corres- 
ponding orders  and  genera  elsewhere,  are  here 
marked  by  strong  individual  peculiarities,  and  in 
many  instances  the  fli>ra  exhibits  examples  wholly 
original,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Big  Trees,"  {Heqvo- 
ia  giannlea)  which,  with  some  other  remarkable 
trees,  occur  nowhere  on*  of  the  State. 

The  rapid  growth  of  California  vegetation  is  re- 
markable; the  explorer  Is  surprised  to  note,  after  a 
short  absence,  on  revisiting  a  locality,  that  not 
only  most  kinds  ol  flowering  plants,  during  the 
time,  say  of  a  few  weeks,  have  ripened  their  seeds, 
but  that  many  new  plants  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. Luxuriance  aud  rapidity  of  growt'.i,  similar 
to  tropical  regions,  are  noticeable  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  the  same  rule  seems  to  be  illustraud  in 
the  growth  of  all,  from  the  pine  and  redwood  spe- 


cies to  the  cereals, the  grasses,  ferns,  and  the  hum- 
blest weed  of  the  gardens. 

The  flora  of  California,  owing  to  its  isolated  po- 
sition, is  purely  indigeno  is.  Cut  off  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  great  ccean  that  borders  it  oi. 
the  west,  and  separated  by  the  lofty  Sierras  and  a 
succession  of  arid  deserts  from  the  countries  to 
the  south  and  east,  it  has  remained  as  when  first 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Its  condition  is 
normal,  and  therefore,  siti  generis,  a  feature  that, 
wliile  it  opens  to  the  botanist  a  peculiarly  inviting 
field,  aud  commands  the  attention  of  the  utilitarian 
and  economist,  presents  also  a  great  field  of  research 
to  the  chemist  and  pharmicist.  whose  province  it 
is  to  extract  and  render  applicable  to  the  practise 
of  medicine  and  the  arts,  the  constitutents  of 
plants,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  skilled  and 
patient  experience  and  research. 

Of  late  years,  it  has  been  gratifying  to^note  the 
increasing  disposition  to  learn  the  botanical  history, 
peculiarities  of  growth,  locality  and  time  and 
method  of  collection,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  me- 
dicinal effects  and  application  to  pharmacy  of  many 
plants,  such  vast  members  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  California. 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  our  well-known  chem- 
ist, Mr.  James  G.  Steele,  was  led  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  medicinal  plants  of  California,  and  since 
that  time  in  the  course  of  bis  investigations  he  has 
examined  critically  many  plants,  some  of  which  are 
of  undoubted  eflt  '.acy  in  the  treatment  of  varitus 
diseases,  and  which  Mr.  Steele  has  introduced  to 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  both  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Not  only  the  Qrindelias  have  received  his  attention, 
but  he  has  experimented  upon  others,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned— Cd-scaca  Sngrada,  Eucali/ptus 
globulus,  Yei'ba  Santa,  Yerba  Buena,  Oregon 
Grape  Root,  Mamanita,  Canchalagua,  besides 
bringing  into  more  extended  notice  drugs  from  other 
climes,  such  as  Ava  Kava  Root,  Ceclrun  Seeds,  Coca 
Leaven,  Vtimnnin,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
give  here  a  short  extract  from  the  annual  address 
of  Mr.  Guo.W.  Sloan,  President  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  28th.  annual 
meeting  of  the  .Association  held  at  Saratoga  Sprngs, 
N.  Y.,  in  September,  1880. 

"That  portion  of  the  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  James 
G.  Steele  of  San  Francisco,  California  (a  report  on 
Forest  Trees,  Indigenous  Plants,  Grasses,  Miner- 
als, etc.  ol  California,  contributed  to  the  27th.  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
ciation,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.,  1879),  in 
relation  to  the  medicinal  plants  of  Califcrnia,  re- 
ported at  our  last  meeting,  furnishes  a  fruitful 
subject  for  the  consideiation  of  our  Association, 
Showing  as  it  does  the  versatility  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  that  portion  of  our  country. 

It  also  leads  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  we 
are  losing  or  at  least  diminishing  in  the  production 
of  many  of  our  native  medicinal  plants,  and  if  in 
fact,  the  destructfon  of  our  forests  will  not  lose  to 
us  many  of  the  medicinal  herbs  and  shrubs,  which 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  reirard  as  inexhaust- 
ible, simply  because  they  are  indigenous! 

A  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  the  handling 
of  this  class  of  drugs,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  clearing  of  forests  and  the  introduction  of 
animals  have  a  tendency  to  displace  most  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  our  forests  and  open  prairies. 
The  advance  of  civilizatiou  and  emigration  crowds 
out  the  native  plants  and  introduces  in  their  stead 
plants  of  different  habits.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  for  many  of  these  to  be- 
come nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct." 

Wliile  however  we  think  we  stand  in  no  fear  of  an 
impending  famine  of  native  drugs,  we  may  still  draw 
a  lesson  from  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  Cin- 
chona forests  of  South  America.  In  a  like  manner, 
the  destruction  of  the  wild-chcrry  and  black  wal- 
nut in  our  own  land,  is  being  as  thorough  and  vastly 
more  rapid,  and  still  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  organized  effort  to  replace  them.  They  are 
both  trees  of  moderately  rapid  growth,  and  a  tri- 
fling expense  would  plant  them  by  acres! 

The  great  law  of  supply  and  demand  always  will, 
as  it  always  has,  gradually  settle  the  question,  as  to 
source  and  cost  of  any  medicinal  drug  in  spite  of 
latitud.),  altitude,  barriers,  isolation,  soil  and  cli- 
mate, devastation  of  forests  and  partial  destruction 
or  total  extinction  of  native  flora!" 

One  of  the  most  familiar  and  also  dreaded  of  onr 
natural  or  wild  plants  is  the  well-known  "Poison 
Oak"  or  "Poison  Inj"  which  occurs  in  the  woods 
and  thickets  of  California,  as  well  as  on  the  dry 
hill-sides,  in  fact  in  almost  every  variety  of  loca- 
tion. 

This  plant  is  known  to  botanists  as  Rhus  diversi- 
loba  or  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  is  similar  to  the 
poison  ivy  in  the  Atlantic  States,  both  in  appear- 
ance, and  poisonous  qualities.  It  has  a  somewhat 
climbing  stem  with  short,  leafy  branches,  and  is 
easily  recognized,  from  the  fact  of  the  discolora- 
tion of  many  of  its  leaflets,  causecd  bytha  oxidation 
of  the  green  coloring  matter  of  the  plant,  presenting 
a  scorched  and  blasted  appearance. 

As  is  well  known,  "Poison  Oak"  is  the  cause  of  a 
vast  deal  of  misery  and  suffering  in  California. 
There  is  scarcely  ever  a  time  in  any  little  town  or 
neighborhood,  when  there  are  not  one  or  more  per- 
sons suffering  from  it,  and  it  has  been  estimated 


that  there  are  in  this  State  nearly  three  thousand 
persons,  constantly  afflicted  with  the  cutaneous  dis- 
ease caused  by  this  dreaded  scourge.  Not  only 
tourists  and  occasional  visitors  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts from  our  cities,  bnt  even  farmers  and  labor- 
ers are  liable  to  this  poisoning,  and  besides  the  suf- 
fering and  annoyance  caused  by  it,  the  loss  of  valu- 
able time  is  no  small  item  to  be  taken  into  account. 
It  would  seem  that  whoever  makes  known  a  prompt 
and  sure  antidote  to  this  poison,  should  be  consid- 
ered a  public  benefactor. 

Nature  however  has  supplied  a  remedy  for  this 
pest.  We  find  growing  throughout  the  State  a  tall, 
stout  perennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  Composite 
family,  and  called  the  Grindelia  robusta.  It  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  in  heads  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter 
flowering  from  June  to  October.  Before  flowering, 
the  unexpanded  heads  or  buds,  secrete  a  quantity 
of  resinous  matter  or  rather  a  viscid  juice,  white 
and  sticky,  that  is,  finally  after  the  flower  expands, 
distributed  like  varnish  over  the  petals  of  the 
flower. 

The  whole  plant  at  this  season,  flowerand  leaves, 
is  resinous  and  viscid.  May  and  June  are  the 
months  in  which  the  Grindelia  should  be  gathered, 
as  at  that  time,  the  plant  abounds  most  in  the  bal- 
samic resinous  juice  in  which  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties reside,  and  causes  its  marvellous  effects  in  the 
cure  of  the  eruption  caused  by  the  "Poison  Oak,' 
for  the  relief  and  suppression  of  the  distressing 
spasms  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and  other  diseases  ot 
the  throat  and  lungs,  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can conquerors  of  the  country  agreeing  with  that 
of  their  predecessors,  the  "Native  Californians." 

The  Qritidelia  is  also  used  to  considerable  extent 
tbronghout  the  Eastern  States  as  a  specific  tor 
Asthma,  Hay  fever,  etc.  Physicians  are  continu- 
ally writing  for  the  various  medical  journals,  arti- 
cles, in  which  they  celebrate  their  success  with  this 
new  found  Caliiornia  remedy.  Mr.  Steele  prepares 
a  lotion  or  Fluid  extract  of  the  Grindelia,  which 
has  a  large  and  increasing  sale  as  a  si^ecific  for  the 
"Poison  Oak,"  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  difficulty  of 
breathing  from  inflammation  ol  the  lungs,  etc. 

Cascara  Sagrada.  Several  varieties  of  the  RlLnm- 
jius  family  (Buckthorns) ,  are  indigenous  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Kliamnus  Purschiana,  better  known  as  the  "Cas- 
casa  Sagrada."  It  occurs  throughout  northern 
California  as  a  tall  and  stately  tree,  abounding  on 
or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  frequenting  damp 
places. 

This  valuable  medicine  is  the  bark  of  the  tree 
gathered  preferably  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, when  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap  permits 
the  bark  to  be  easily  peeled  from  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  So  large  is  the  quantity  that  has  been 
taken  from  the  trees  (the  wasteful  manner  of 
gathering  the  bark  resulting  invariably  in  the 
destruction  of  the  tree),  and  to  such  an  extent  has 
the  trade  of  the  "  picker "  advanced,  that  vast 
tracts  of  land  are  already  cleared  of  this  useful 
and  beautiful  tree,  and  Mr.  Sloan's  remarks  about 
the  anticipated  early  denudation  of  our  forests 
would  seem  to  be  particularly  applicable  in  this 
connection  ! 

Casasca  Sagrada  is  claimed  by  physicians  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  therapeutic 
agents  yielded  by  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Golden 
State.  It  acts  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem, especially  upon  the  solar  plexus,  stimulating 
the  nutritive  and  assimilative  forces.  It  acts  upon 
the  secretory  system  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
also  acts  upon  the  hepatic  secretions  and  circula- 
tion peculiarly,  producing  no  impression  upon  the 
system  by  way  of  nausea,  or  otherwise  deranging 
particular  or  general  lunctions. 

Given  in  the  concentrated  liquid  form  (fluid 
extract),  in  moderate  doses,  Cascara  Sagrada  acts 
beneficently  as  a  mild  but  certain  aperient,  and  in 
larger  doses  as  a  safe  and  sure  carthartic.  It  is 
tonic  as  well  as  laxative,  and  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  dyspepsia,  torpid  liver,  habitual  constipa- 
tion, piles,  etc. 

The  Eucalyptus  Tree,  although  of  compar- 
atively recent  importation  from  its  native 
wilds  (Australia) ,  has  become  fully  domesticated 
in  California,  and  thrives  here  exuberantly.  The 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Austrialian  Blue  Gum,  is 
the  variety  mostly  grown  in  California,  and  from 
which  the  leaves  are  procured  for  medical  use. 
The  fresh  leaves  are  used  in  the  form  of  fomenta- 
tions, and  applied  externally  in  severe  cases  of 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  etc.  The  Eucalyptus 
leaves  have  also  been  found  useful  in  obstinate 
cases  of  intermittent  and  marsh  fevers,  often  sup- 
planting the  use  of  quinine.  The  fluid  extract, 
made  from  the  fresh  leaves,  furnishes  a  stable  and 
convenient  method  of  employing  the  remedy,  and 
teems  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  recently 
gathered  leaves. 

The  Yerba  Santa  (Eriodyction  glutino.ium) ,  a 
drug  comparatively  new  to  the  eastern  States,  has 
been  long  known  to  the  country  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  whom,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  it 
is  known  under  the  names  of  "  gum  weed," 
"mountain  balm"  or  "balsam,"  "wild  peach," 
"  bears'  weed,"  etc.  It  inhabits  the  Paciflc  Coast, 
and  is  quite  prevalent  in  California,  being  found 
mainly  in  the  mountainous  regions. 

It      an  evergreen  sbrab,  growing  freely,  and 


generally  from  tliree  to  six  feet  in  height.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  smooth  and  of  a  rich, 
deep-green  color,  and  varnished  thickly  with  a 
resinous  principle,  which  gives  a  silvery  white  ap- 
pearance to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  Yerba 
Santa  is  exceedingly  useful  in  various  laryngial 
and  bronchial  affections,  is  a  tine  expectorant, 
being  a  much  valued  ingredient  in  cough  mix- 
tures, etc.,  and  is  considered  by  many  as  a  specific 
in  rheumatism. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains 
of  California  is  found  a  sweet-scented  shrnb,  known 
by  the  Spanish  name  of  Yerba  liuenn  {Mtcronieria 
Douglassii) ,  in  allusion  to  its  beneficent  curative 
properties.  This  is  a  vine,  creeping  mostly  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  nestling  in  the  un- 
derbrush of  our  redwood  forests,  and  in  its  leaves, 
etc.,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  wild  strawberry. 
Yerba  Buena  has  been  long  known  to  the  natives 
of  California  as  possessing  remedial  virtues,  and 
was  in  frequent  use  anterior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  Americans.  When  freshly 
gathered,  in  the  proper  season,  it  charms  by  its 
grateful  perfume— aromatic  and  sweet— becoming 
when  dry  a  strong  scent,  analagous  to  the  mixture 
cf  the  two  odors  of  peppermint  and  camphor,  re- 
sembling the  familiar  pennyroyal  of  the  eastern 
States.  Yerba  Buena  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  stim- 
ulant and  tonic,  and  of  considerable  repute  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  carminative,  as  well  as  anti- 
febrile. 

The  Mamanita  {ArctostapUylos  glauca) ,  by  \\a 
bright  green  foliage  and  claret-colored  stem,  early 
receives  the  notice  of  the  stranger,  and  is  familiar 
to  most  residents  of  the  State.  Experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  a  most  valuble  medicine,  rivaling 
and  exceling,  in  its  therapeutic  effects,  many  well- 
known  and  more  costly  foreign  drugs.  The  stems 
of  the  Manzanita  are  of  a  hard  texture  and  of  a 
dense  claret  color,  radiating  from  a  common 
center  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  bright  shade  of  green,  and  thickly 
clustering  upon  the  branches.  The  average  height 
of  the  plant  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
peculiar  spreading  out  of  the  branches  makes  the 
breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  height. 

Manzanita  leaves,  which  are  the  part  containing 
the  medical  virtues  of  the  plant,  are  astringent 
and  tonic,  with  a  specific  direction  to  the  urinary 
organs.  They  would,  doubtless,  prove  useful  as  an 
anti-lithic,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  their 
having  been  extremely  serviceable  in  gravel,  act- 
ing as  they  do,  partly  by  direct  action  on  the  kid- 
neys and  partly  by  giving  tone  to  the  digestive 
organs.  Various  other  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  organs  are  controlled  and  alleviated  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  Manzanita,  sometimes  alone 
and  again  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

The  Oregon  Grape  is  one  of  four  species  of  the 
Berberis  family,  common  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
occun  ing  eastward  as  far  as  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana. The  Berberis  aquifolian,  a  trne  Oregon 
Grape,  finds  its  habitat  in  thecentral  and  northern 
parts  of  California,  extending  northward  into 
Oregon,  frequenting  the  mountainous  region  bor- 
dering upon  the  ocean.  It  is  a  shrnb,  growing 
from  six  to  ten  feet  In  height,  with  long,  branching 
leaves,  containing  usually  seven  pairs  of  leaflets  on 
a  stem.  The  leaflets  are  of  an  ovate  or  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate shape,  of  a  bright  green,  shining  on  the  up- 
per surface,  and  the  edges  "scalloped"  and  armed 
with  numerous  sharp  spinose  teeth.  The  fruit  is 
shaped  nearly  round,  of  a  deep  blue  color,  and  of 
an  agreeable  acidity  to  the  taste.  Tiie  root  ia  the 
part  of  the  plant  used  in  medicine,  and  is  of  ac- 
knowledged repute  in  the  treatment  of  various  feb- 
rile disorders,  and  the  laxity  of  the  system  arising 
from  undue  exposure,  overexertion,  and  excess,  and 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  tonic  and  alterative  in  ca- 
ses of  syphilis  and  other  secret  diseases.  There 
are  many  other  native  plants  of  undoubted  medical 
eflicacy,  but  our  spice  forbids  us  to'meiition  them. 
We  believe  the  above  facts,  which  we  have  obtained 
from  Mr.  Steele,  will  prove  of  considerable  interest 
•o  our  readers,  and  doubtless  attract  the  attention 
of  some  to  our  teeming  materia  medica,  who 
would  otherwise  have  continued  in  dependency 
upon  foreign  sources  for  a  snpply. 

The  great  chemical  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  Eastern  States  include  many  Califor- 
nia plants  in  their  lists  of  Fluid  Extracts  and  other 
medicinal  preparations,  looking  to  Mr.  Steele  for 
their  dried  plants,  he,  having  for  years,  made  a 
specialty  of  collecting  and  preparing  for  marktt 
the  different  parts  of  the  respective  plants  used. 

He  also  manufactures  Fluid  ExlractBtroui  many 
of  the  freshly  gatliered  plants,  his  list  recently  is- 
sued te  the  trade  quoting  no  less  than  thirty-five, 
all  from  plants  indigenous  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  conclusion'we  are  pleased  to  be  assured  that 
the  business  of  collecting  and  selling  California 
Sedicinal  Platits  is  assuming  under  the  skillful 
guidance  and  control  of  Mr.  Steele,  large  propor- 
tions, forming  another  and  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant addition  to  our  list  of  California  productions. 
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ter,  oue-f.iurtli  of  which  consists  of  alluvial  swamp 
and  overflow  lands,  capable  of  reclamation  and 
cultivation  and  already  largely  reclaimed.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  lauds  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  while  all  that  is  not  profitable  under 
the  plow  yields  a  revenue  as  grazing  lands.  The 
county  contains  almost  no  worthless  land.  It  is 
Watered, 

First,  by  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  passes 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  from  south 
to  north,  spreading  into  three  channels  a  few  miles 
above  Stockton,  and  taking  in  its  embrace  two  of 


without  irrigation.  While  the  ounty  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  State  as  a  wheat-growing  county  the 
yield  of  wheat  ranges  from  fifteen  to  forty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  in  exceptional  localities  as  high  as 
fifty  and  sixty  bushels  have  been  produced.  Al- 
though the  grain-growing  interest  predominates 
over  all  others,  stock-raising  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  industries  of  the  county.  Im- 
proved fine-bred  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
which  have  been  imported  from  other  countries, 
have  given  the  live  stock  of  this  section  a  wide- 
spread reputation.   For  the  past  few  years  many 


Climatn*    Soil,  Prodnctions,  Cities, 
Towns  and  Villages  Described. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resoubces 

California,  as  is  well  known, 
is  divided  by  two  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  viz.:  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  on  the  east  and  the 
Coast  Range  on  the  west,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  State 
from  north  to  south.  Between 
these  two  ranges  of  monntains 
lies  the  great  basin  bearing  the 
double  name  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  al- 
though, really,  but  one  geo 
graphical  formation.  This  great 
valley  is  some  four  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  from  filty 
to  sixty  miles  in  width.  It  is 
drained  from  the  north  by  the 
Sacramento,  the  largest  river  in 
the  State,  and  from  the  south 
by  the  San  Joaquin,  the  long- 
est river  in  California,  which, 
after  meeting  and  uniting  in 
the  center  of  the  basin,  break 
through  the  Coast  Range  to  the 
Pacific.  Atthe  junction  of  these 
two  great  rivers  lies 

Kan  Joaquin  Coanty, 

Which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sacramento,  on  the  east  by 
Amador,  Calaveras  and  Stanis- 
laus; on  the  sou  th  by  Stanislaus, 
and  on  the  west  by  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  counties;  having  an  area 
of  928,000  acres  of  surface;  870,287  acres  of 
this  is  owned  and  assessed,  thus  leaving  only 
51,813  acres  for  waste  land,  which  is  river- 
bed and  some  broken  land  in  the  northeastern 
and  southwestern  portion  of  the  county. 
According  to  the  County  Assessor's  report, 
375,230  acres  were  enclosed  last  year,  and  350.- 
000  acres  were  cultivated;  288,075  of  this  was 
planted  to  wheat,  which  produced  4,986,520  bush- 
els of  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world;  44,230  acres 
were  in  barley,  producing  915,975  bnsbels.  There 
were  11,035  head  of  horses,  4,443  head  of  cattle, 
and  59,703  head  of  sheep  in  the  county  in  1881. 
Grapes  and  fruit  do  well  in  many  portions  of  the 
county;  although  but  little  attention  has  been  pai^ 
to  this  industry  we  find  there  are  700  acres  of  bear- 
ing vineyard  in  the  county.  San  Joaquin  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  State,  the  total  value 
of  all  property  in  the  county  being  $28,897,719; 
value  of  personal  property  $5,937,060,  the  rate  of 
taxation,  $1.30,  being  the  lowest  in  the  State.  The 
census  of  1880  gives  San  Joaquin  a  population  of 
24,373,  which  has  increased  fully  20  per  cent,  in 
the  last  two  years,  which  would  give  this  county 
30,000  people  at  the  present  time.  We  propose, 
this  season,  to  give  descriptions  of  all  the  counties 
south,  which  lie  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Resoubces.  We  find  that  San 
Joaquin  county  occupies  the  most  favorable  and 
important  positions,  on  account  of  its  accessibili- 
ties to  the  markets  of  tie  world,  its  navigable 
streams,  its  excellent  railroad  facilities;  its  large 
area  of  tillable  soil,  of  the  most  productive  charac- 


SUMMER. 


the  largest  islands  in  the  State.  No  streams  of 
any  importance  enter  it  from  the  west,  but  on  the 
easterly  side,  within  the  limits  of  tha  county,  the 
Mokelumne  and  the  Stanislaus  rivers  join  the  San 
Joaquin  with  a  flood  sufficient,  in  certain  seasons, 
to  render  them  navigable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  furnish  a  supply  of  water  adequate  to 
the  irrigation  of  the  lands  lying  between  them,  em- 
bracing the  richest  section  of  the  county.  The  soil 
of  the  river  bottoms  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  rivers  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sweet  potatoes, 
hops,  corn,  peanuts,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie, 
chicory,  melons  and  small  fruits,  vegetables  and 
all  manner  of  root  crops,  producing  enormously 


of  the  finest  horses  in  the  State  have  been  bred  in 
this  county.  Dairying  and  the  raising  of  fine  cattle 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  while  sheep  luisban- 
dry  is  quite  an  important  industry.  One  of  the 
growing  industries  of  the  county  is  the  production 
of  garden  and  other  vegetables,  melons  and  fruits 
for  the  San  Francisco  markets.  The  alluvial 
banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  are  pecnliarly  fa- 
vorable for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  fact, 
that  fruit  and  vegetables  mature  earlier  than  else- 
where. The  bottoms  along  the  other  streams 
traversing  the  county  and  the  islands  of  the  San 
Joiquin  river  are  one  continuous  garden,  yield- 
ing largo  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  an- 
nually. Poultry  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  abun- 


dance, the  shipments  of  eggs  and  poultry  at  pres- 
ent amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Stockton, 

The  county  seat  of  San  Joaquin  county  is  located 
at  the  head  of  Stockton  channel,  on  the  line  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  91  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  rail,  and  117  miles  by  water.  This  chan- 
nel is  a  wide  and  deep  arm  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  which  is  navigable  lor  vessels  ol  COO  tons  ca- 
pacity. The  city  extends  over  an  area  of  four 
square  miles,  and  is  laid  out  in  regular  blocks  of  300 
feet  square.  It  was  incorporated  in  1830.  Its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  principal  streets  are  macadamized; 
some  of  them  lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  The 
character  of  its  buildings  are  generally  very  substan  - 
tial  and  good,  the  business  portion  being  built  al 
most  entirely  of  brick.  A  system  of  street 
railroads,  which  affords  easy  accommidation 
between  the  various  parts  of  tht  city.  Stock, 
ton  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  iinprotant 
grain  market  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  outtide  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Her  convenient  loca- 
tion has  been  taken  advantage 
ol  by  ber  enterprising  mer- 
chants, who  have  established 
lacilities  for  cheap  and  rapid 
haudiing,  storage  and  broker- 
age of  grain  uiiequaled  by  any 
city  on  the  Coast.  The  ware- 
houses of  Stockton  are  built 
of  brick  and  are  made  fire- 
proof, the  storeage  capacity 
being  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons.  The  deep,  naviga- 
ble channel,  radiating  from 
the  river  to  different  points  in 
the  city,  give  a  convenient 
water  front  of  many  miles  in 
extent,  such  as  is  not  pos- 
sessed elsewhere  in  the  State. 
Substantial  wharves  have 
been  built  at  public  expense, 
Imvitig  an  aggregate  length  of 
IK  arly  a  niile,  and,  as  the  de- 
uiiinds  of  traffic  require,  they 
are  constantly  being  extended. 
In  facilities  for  transportation 
Stockton  is  unusually  fortu- 
nate. 

Knilroadfi 

Radiate  from  this  center  in  all 
directions,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  connecting  directly 
with  the  entire  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys  with 
the  mountain  country  on  the  east,  with 
San  Francisco  on  the  southwest,  and  with 
the  £a.Mtoru  States  by  both  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railaoads.  The 
California    Hteam    i\avi|;alian  t'oin. 
pnny 

Are  running  a  daily  line  of  steamers  between 
Stockton  and  San  Francisco;  besides  these  there 
are  innumerable  craft  plying  between  here  and 
the  metropolis,  carrying  the  tliousaudsof  tons  of 
grain  to  San  Francisco  and  returning  with  coal, 
lumber  and  merchandise. 

ftlanufactiti  in|;. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  Stockton  are 
Francisco.  This  being  a  central  location,  con- 
venient to  the  great  Mount  Diablo  coal  fields, 
fuel  may  be  delivered  cheaply  by  water  communi- 
cation; in  fact,  the  facilities  for  freighting  fuel' 
material  of  all  kinds,  either  by  water  or  rail,  are 
not  excelled  by  any  locality  on  the  coast.  Stock- 
ton has  made  rapid  strides  in  her  manufacturing 
during  the  last  five  years.  A  description  of  the 
different  manufactories  of  this  bustling  city  of  the 
plain  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  future 
of  this  place.   First,  the 

California  Papor  Company'*  Milla, 
Located  on  Mormon  slough,  which  is  navigable 
to  this  point,  is  the  largest  mill  of  the  kind  on  the 
coast,  manufacturing  printing  and  straw  wiapping 
paper.  This  company  produced  2,800,000  lbs.  of 
printing  and  1,080,000  lbs.  of  wrapping  paper  in 
1881.  They  employ  95  bands,  and  have  a  trade 
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gre&ter  than  any  city  in  California,  excepting  San 
which  extends  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  nearly  all 
the  loading  papers  on  the  Coast  are  printed  on 
their  paper. 

Tanneries. 

The  Pacific  Tannery  of  Messrs.  EuUman,  Wagner, 
Soltz  <Jt  Co.,  which  is  considered  the  largest  tannery 
CD  the  Coast,  is  located  here.  This  firm  also  own 
an  extensive  tannery  at  Benicia,  Solano  county. 
Their  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco.  At  the 
works  here  they  employ  from  45  to  55  men,  manu- 
facturing sole,  harness  and  upper  leather.  Large 
shipments  of  their  leather  are  sent  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

The  Pioneer  Tannery  of  H.  M.  Fanning,  which 
was  established  in  1870,  is  turning  out  large  quan- 
tities of  sole,  harness,  upper,  kip  and  calf  leather. 

Mr.  Fanning  hag  the  reputation  of  making  an 
excellent  quality  of  leather,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade,  reaching  to  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands,  east 
to  St.  Louis,  and  various  other  points. 

Flour  niiUa. 
The  manufacture  of  Hour  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  a  community  so 
thorouglily  agricultural  as  this.  There  are  two 
flour  mills  iu  Stockton.  The  City  Mills,  owned  by 
Sperry  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  mills  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  They  were  established  in  1852. 
They  have  recently  been  rebuilt  and  changed  into 
a  new  process  mill,  coulaiiiing  eleven  run  of  stone. 
These  mills  mauulactured  Itio.OOO  barrels  of  flour 
in  1881.  Messrs.  Sperry  &  Co.  have  an  office  at 
No.  22  Calitoruia  street,  San  Francisco,  wheri 
they  dispose  of  their  fiuur,  their  trade  extending 
to  China,  Japan,  and  all  over  the  Coast. 

R.  B.  L<»n»'a  MiUa, 
Which  were  established  m  1873,  are  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  for  the  excellent  quality  of 
flour  produced.  These  mills  have  eight  run  of 
stone,  and  manufacture  75,000  barrels  of  flour  an- 
nually. Mr.  Lane  is  largely  interested  in  the  paper 
mills  above  msntioued,  and  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Stockton.   The  Stockton 

%Voolleu  Mills* 
Which  were  established  in  1870,  are  owned  by 
Dougherty  &  Tatterson,  and  manufacture  blankets 
and  flannels  oi  every  variety,  employing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  hands. 

Furniture. 
A  very  important  article  in  the  list  of  home  man- 
ufactures is  that  of  all  kinds  of  furniture.  The 
Stockton  Furniture  Factory  of  S.  H.  Fickett  &  Co., 
which  was  established  in  1878,  is  now  employing 
fifty  hands,  with  the  most  approved  steam  ma- 
chinery, and  are  manufacturing  every  style  of  fur- 
niture, from  a  common  pine  to  a  grand,  solid  wal- 
nut set,  their  trade  now  extending  all  over  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Sylvester  &  Moye  have  recently  started  a  similar 
establishment,  they  employing  forty  hands. 

Mr.  A.  Eastuu  is  also  an  importer  and  manufac- 
turer of  all  kinds  of  furniture.  Here  can  be  seen 
the  largest  stocks  of  furniture,  carpets  crockery 
and  household  goods  in  the  valley. 

Kennedy  &  Miller  are  also  extensively  engaged 
in  this  line  of  business,  in  both  new  and  second- 
hand furniture. 

Messrs.  Wilder  it  Humphries  have  recently 
opened  a  chair  factory.  They  are  manufacturing 
the  celebrated  rawhide  chair.  For  durability  and 
service,  these  chairs  are  not  excelled  by  any  in 
the  market. 

A|f ■  icultural  Machine  Shops. 
The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements 
gives  employment  to  a  lari;e  number  of  mechanics. 
Stockton  takes  the  lead  uu  this  Coast  in  this  indus- 
try. There  are  five  firms  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  such  as  com- 
bined headers  and  thrashers.  Plows  of  every  de- 
scription, dericks,  forks,  trucks,  etc. 

Mattesou  &  Williamson's  Works  are  the  most 
extensive,  they  having  been  established  iu  1852, 
when  Stockton  was  a  mere  village  of  tents. 
These  gentlemen  now  have  a  fine,  three-story 
brick  block,  75x100  feet  square,  with  basement,  on 
Main  street,  where  they  are  manufacturing  their 
"Stockton  Chief  Header  and  iheir  celebrated 
Stockton  Reversable  Plow,  which  are  now  so  ex- 
tensively used  all  over  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys.  Besides  these  they  manufacture 
an  endless  variety  of  other  plows,  barrows,  culti- 
vators, steel  road  scrapers,  warehouse  trucks,  der- 
ricks, forks,  etc.  They  have  a  f  jundry,  down  by 
the  railroad,  where  they  make  all  their  own  ca»t- 
iugs.  Taken  altogether,  these  are  the  most  com- 
plete agricultural  works  on  the  Coast. 

John  Cane's  Globe  Iron  Works,  at  the  upper  end 
of  Main  street,  near  the  steamboat  landing,  is  also 
an  old-established  house,  having  been  constantly 
engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  brass 
castings  of  every  kind,  steamboat,  mill,  mining 
and  agricultural  machinery,  since  1856.  Mr. 
Cane  has  recently  opened  an  agricultural  store  on 
£1  Dorado  street,  where  he  has  a  large  assortment 
of  gang  plows,  single  and  double  plows,  wagons 
and  agricultural  implements  of  every  description. 
He  is  giving  constant  employment  to  from  35  to 
10  mechanics. 

The  Stockton  Iron  Works  of  Farrington,  Hyatt 
<k  Co.,  on  California  street,  are  largely  engaged  in 


architectural  work  for  buildings,  stationary  and 
marine  engines,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
They  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  patterns  for  light 
pullies,  bangers,  shafting,  etc.  They  give  employ- 
ment to  from  15  to  50  hands. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Works,  established  some 
twenty  years  ago,  are  making  a  specialty  of  their 
Stockton  Gang  Plow,  of  which  there  are  now  over 
3,000  of  them  in  use  in  California.  They  also  have 
the  Randolph  headers,  snlky  and  single  plows, 
sulky  horse  rakes,  mowers,  reapers,  beltings,  and, 
In  fact,  everything  In  this  line  that  can  be  found 
in  a  first-class  agricultural  store.  This  establish- 
is  located  on  £1  Dorado  street,  near  Main. 

The  agricultural  Works  of  George  Lissenden, 
who  has  been  established  since  1875,  is  manufac- 
turing plows,  harrows,  wagon-beds,  road  scrapers 
and  agricultural  implements  of  various  kinds. 

Daniel  H  mser's  Combined  Header  and  Thrasher 
is  now  being  built  in  Stockton.  This  machine  will 
head,  thrash  and  sack  from  25  to  40  acres  of  grain 
in  a  single  day.  This  gentleman  sold  nine  ma- 
chines last  year,  which  all  give  good  satisfaction, 
and  this  year  is  manufacturing  them  more  exten- 
sively. New,  large  and  commodious  buildings 
have  just  been  completed,  on  Center  and  Sonora 
streets,  where  this  machine  is  being  manufactured 
for  the  trade. 

The  Grangers'  Union  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  a 
corporation  that  is  dealing  in  agricultural  machin- 
ery of  every  description,  such  as  steam  thrashers, 
headers,  mowers,  plows  and  wagons.  Their  goods 
are  mostly  imported  from  the  East.  Last  year 
their  trade  amounted  to  over  $225,000.  Andrew 
Woolf,  President;  I.  N.  Woods,  Secretary;  H.  S. 
Sargent,  Manager. 

J.  H.  Condit  &  Co.  have  a  similar  establishment, 
and  are  having  an  extensive  trade  in  the  Olliver 
Chilled  Plow  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
and  hardware  of  all  kinds. 

W.  A.  Dorr  has  an  agricultural  warehouse,  where 
all  the  different  kinds  of  farming  implements  are 
sold. 

T.  G.  Humphrey,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
the  Draper  and  Straw  Fork  for  Thrashers.  This 
gentleman,  with  Mr.  Southworth,  have  recently 
erected  a  three-story,  87x101,  building.  The  entire 
upper  floor  is  lurnished  off  for  a  hall,  stage  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  for  a  theater.  The 

Carriage  and  WiLgon  Works 
Of  Stockton,  are  ahead  of  any  city  on  the  Coast, 
outside  of  San  Francisco.  M.  P.  Henderson,  who 
has  been  established  here  since  1869  has  a  three-story 
brick  block,  on  Main  street,  where  he  is  giving  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  build- 
ing stage-coaches,  carriages,  wagons  and  buggies 
of  every  kind  and  style.  His  extensive  establish- 
ment covers  five  lots. 

W.  P.  Miller  has  a  similar  establishment,  on  the 
corner  of  California  and  Channel  streets.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler has  been  here,  constantly  in  this  business  since 
1852,  and  has  now  a  trade  extending  from  Oregon 
to  Mexico,  and  to  the  Islands,  Arizona  and  Utah. 
His  stage-coaches,  carriages  and  freight  wagons 
are  known  all  over  the  Coast,  as  the  best  in  use. 

Jjseph  Hansel's  carriage  and  wagon  works, 
on  Hunter  street,  near  Miner's  avenue,  are 
also  quite  extensive.  Mr.  Hansel  has  been  in  the 
business  since  1852,  and  is  the  patentee  of  Han- 
sel's buggy  springs,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ne&test,  most  durable  springs  now  in  use. 
They  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or  no  sale. 
They  are  entirely  different  from  the  eliptic  spring, 
so  common  in  use.  A  trial  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  convince  anyone  of  their  utility. 

C.  Bachmann  also  mannfactures  carriages, 
wagons,  buckboards,  spring  and  farm  wagons  of 
different  kinds.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness since  1863. 

J.  Balf's  Carriage  Works,  on  Center  street,  were 
established  last  year,  conducting  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

A.  and  J.  Truscott's  Carriage  and  Wagon  Works, 
are  on  Hunter  street,  near  Fremont.  These  gen- 
tlemen started  in  business  some  five  years  ago. 
They  now  have  quite  an  extensive  trade  over  the 
valley. 

T.  B.  Wenk,  carriage  painter,  has  been  in  the 
business  22  years,  and  his  work  is  known  all  over 
the  valley. 

T.  J.  Hickinbotham  is  an  importer  and  dealer  in 
all  kinds  of  carriage  material,  oak,  ash  and  hickory 
wagon  lumber,  and  carriage  hardware  generally. 
This  constitutes  the  carriage  business  of  Stockton. 

New  Buildingfs. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  new  build- 
ings built  in  Stockton  in  1881,  and  all  of  the  better 
class.  The  business  blocks  of  Southworth  &  Hum- 
phreys and  Matteson  &  Williamson  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Austin  Brothers  built  a  block,  101x148,  at  tbe  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  American  streets.  These  three 
are  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  making  quite  a  differ- 
ent appearance  in  this  portion  of  the  city. 

The  State  built  a  $72,000  addition  to  the  Asylum, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  tbe  finest,  best- 
regulated  institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  in- 
sane. Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  who  has  been  so  long  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  kindly  showed  us 
through  tbe  different  departments,  everything  about 
the  wards  being  in  a  neat  and  clean  condition,  the 


patients  regarding  the  Doctor  almost  like  a  parent. 
California  can  justly  be  proud  of  this  institution. 

The  Pacific  Asylum,  which  belongs  to  Dr.  A. 
Clark,  who  has  the  contract  for  taking  care  of  the 
insane  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, is  also  located  here,  on  account  of  the  fine, 
healthful  climate  of  Stockton.  This  institution  has 
143  patients  from  Nevada,  37  from  Arizona,  and  5 
from  Montana  and  Idaho.  Mr.  Charles  Planner  is 
superintendent.  It  is  a  fine,  two-story,  commodious 
building,  with  ample  yards  for  its  patients  to  bask 
in  the  sunshine. 
Stockton  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 

Newspapers. 
The  Stockton  Independent  is  the  oldest  paper  in 
the  valley,  having  been  established  since  1856.  It 
is  issued  daily  and  weekly,  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  newspaper  publication  on  the  Coast. 
Much  of  the  descriptive  information  in  this  article 
we  credit  to  the  Independent.  It  is  published  by 
Nash  Sc  McEaig. 

The  Daily  and  Weekly  Evening  Mail,  established 
in  1880,  now  has  a  wide  circulation.  This  is  a 
sharp,  spicy,  live  paper,  read  by  everybody  ;  it  is 
published  by  the  Mail  Publishing  Company. 

The  Stockton  Herald,  also  a  daily  evening  and 
weekly  paper,  which  was  established  in  1865,  is 
published  by  Preston  A  Bell. 

The  Stockton  Commercial  Record,  now  in  its  sev- 
enth year,  is  published  every  Saturday  by  W.  M. 
Dening. 

The  Stockton  Banner  is  a  German  weekly. 
The  above  constitutes  the  papers  published  in 
Stockton.  The 

Schools 

Of  Stockton,  five  in  all,  employing  33  teachers,  are 
a  credit  to  the  city.  Mr.  A.  H.  Randall,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  informs  us  that  the  schools 
never  were  more  prosperous  than  now.  There  are 
80  schools  in  the  county,  outside  of  the  city,  and 
5,536  scholars.  The  value  of  all  school  property  in 
tbe  county  is  $236,600,  and  the  county  spent  $106,068 
for  school  purposes  last  year.  According  to  the 
city  Assessor's  report,  the  value  of  all  real  estate  in 
Stockton  last  year  was  $2,223,025  ;  improvements, 
$2,177,755;  personal  property,  $1,196,932.  Total, 
$6,297,897.  The  population  of  the  city  is  12,000. 
The 

Stockton  Business  Colleg^e, 
Which  was  established  last  year,  has  earned  a  rep- 
utation, in  so  short  a  time,  unparallelled  by  any  col- 
lege on  tbe  Coast.  Here  is  taught  a  full  business 
course,  just  what  any  young  man  or  young  lady 
must  have,  if  they  want  to  succeed  in  business. 
Professor  F.  K.  Clark,  the  Principal,  deserves  credit 
for  the  way  he  has  built  up  the  reputation  of  this 
place  of  learning.  The  Stockton  Business  College 
Journal  is  published  by  this  gentleman.  The  Jour- 
nal will  b«  sent  on  application,  and  gives  all  de- 
sired information  in  regard  to  how  to  get  a  good, 
business  education,  at  a  small  cost. 

The  Academy  of  St.  Agnes,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Dominican  Sitters,  is  an  old  established 
school,  and  well  patronized  from  the  different  parts 
of  tbe  State. 
Stockton  is  well  supplied  with 
Banks, 

The  Stockton  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1867,  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $500,000. 
L.  M.  Sbippel,  President;  F.  M.  West,  Cashier ;  S. 
S.  Littlebale,  Assistant  Cashier. 

The  First  National  Bank  has  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $400,000.  Henry  H.  Hewlett,  Cashier  and 
Manager.  This  was  the  first  currency  bank  estab- 
lished in  this  State ;  Assets,  December  31,  1881, 
$1,000,000. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank,  established  in 
1868,  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $132,150.  C.  J. 
Leach,  President;  F.  J.  Huggins,  Cashier. 

The  Bank  of  Stockton  has  a  capital  of  $200,000. 
Robert  K.  Reid,  President;  R.  W.  Tully,  Cashier. 

The  above  constitute  the  banking  houses  of 
Stockton.  Money  is  plenty  and  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  capital  can  be  had  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  ever  before.  Nearly  double  the 
mortgages  were  cancelled  that  were  placed  on  record 
in  1881,  showing  the  prosperity  cf  the  county. 
The  immense 

Grain  Crops 

That  annually  are  sent  by  rail  and  water,  and 
the  large  quantities  hauled  in  by  the  farm- 
ers, centers  large  capital  here.  The  grain  interest 
is  represented  by  J.  D.  Peters,  the  veteran  wheat 
buyer  of  the  Coast;  the  Farmers'  Union,  which 
owns  immense  warehouses;  W.  M.  Baggs,  J.  S. 
Bostwick,  Stuart  &  Smith,  W.  C.  Miller,  H. 
Wright,  J.  C.  Crawford,  Geo.  Hart,  W.  McNear, 
and  M.  Reynolds. 

Fruit  Interest. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  C.  V.  Thompson,  the  pro- 
duce and  commission  merchant,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  notice,  having  been  in  the  business 
some  four  years,  on  the  corner  of  Levee  and  El 
Dorado  streets.  He  deals  extensively  in  fruits  of 
all  kind,  green,  canned  and  dried,  and  is  also  agent 
for  the  celebrated  Baltimore  fresh  oysters,  and  for 
the  Santa  Clara  Cheese  Factory;  also  deals  in  grain, 
flour  and  potatoes.  His  trade  extends  all  over  the 
Coast,  to  Arizona,  Utah,  Mexico,  and  British  Co- 
lambift. 


Hart  Sc  Thrift,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  and 
provision  merchants,  are  also  extensive  dealers  in 
Ume,  plaster,  cement,  etc. 

Hammond  A  Moore  are  also  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  The 

Lumber  Interest 

Of  Stockton  is  represented  by  Simpson  &  Gray, 
who  are  located  on  the  Levee,  and  constantly  keep 
a  large  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  building  mate- 
rial, lumber,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc. 

Moore  &,  Smith  are  proprietors  of  the  Stockton 
Lumber  Yards.  They  also  have  a  yard  at  Modesto 
and  at  Hanford.  Their  mills  are  located  at  Cuff's 
Cove. 

White  &  Thomas  are  proprietors  of  the  Hunter 
street 

Planlni;  Mills. 

Manufacturing  all  classes  of  mill  work.  They  have 
been  established  some  eight  years,  and  employ 
from  20  to  40  men.  Their  trade  now  extends  all 
over  the  valley. 

M.  Fitzgerald,  proprietor  of  the  Pioneer  Planing 
Mills,  manufacturing  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc.  Tbe 

Wind  Mills, 
Which  are  such  a  familiar  sight  all  over  tbe  valley, 
are  manufactured  in  large  numbers  in  Stockton  by 
five  different  firms,  each  one  claiming  to  make  the 
best.  Abbott,  Williams  &  Stowell  are  building  the 
Relief.  The  John  S.  Davis  mills  are  being  built 
by  G.  F.  Smith.  E.  J.  Marsters  is  manufacturing 
the  Marsters'  Self-regulating  Mill.  C.  M.  Small 
manufactures  the  Star  Mill.  There  is  quite  a  lively 
competitiou  in  mills,  and  it  would  be  difiicult  for 
us  to  Say  which  are  building  the  best  mill  for  the 
least  money. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  is  manufactnring  a  superior 
pump,  adapted  to  all  of  the  above  mills.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's pumps  are  very  highly  recommended  by  all 
who  have  used  them.  The 

Stockton    Buildinif  and  Loan  Association 

Has  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  are  doing  an  exten- 
sive business  in  their  line.  M.  D.  Baker,  Secre- 
tary. Building  in  Stockton  has  never  l>eeD  so 
active  as  now.  Mr.  C.  Beasley,  the  architect, 
gave  us  the  following  list  of  buildings,  drawn  by 
him,  which  were  built  in  1881:  Humphrey  &, 
Southwortli's  block,  costing  $25,000;  United  Slates 
Hotel,  $18,000;  Podecto  A  Siguego,  $10,000;  Bicag- 
no,  $3,000,  and  the  following  residences:  John 
Hammond,  $6,500;  Dr.  Henderson,  $3,000;  £. 
Moore,  $4,500;  Wm.  Ergle,  $2,000;  Dr.  Meeker, 
$3,000;  Mr.  McDonald,  $3,000;  Mr.  Lautitt,  $4,000; 
Mr.  Mebler,  $1,600;  Mr.  Brewuer,  $3,500;  Miller 
Bros.,  $2,000;  A.  Rhodes,  $4,000;  H.  Harric,  $2,800; 
Mr.  Hammond,  $3,000;  D.  Burne,  $1,000;  J.  Hall, 
$2,000;  Mr.  Alegretti,  $8,000;  Dr.  Rowell  $1,200; 
Mr.  Abbott,  $1,000;  Mr.  Buckley,  $3;800;  Mr.  Mc- 
Oloud,  $4,000;  John  Croford,  $1,800;  John  Wil- 
liams, $4,000;  John  Caine,  $32,000;  Soltz'  store, 
$8,000;  Business  College,  $4,000;  ell  to  United 
States  Hotel,  $3,000.  Jeremiah  Robinson,  an  archi- 
tect and  builder,  has  been  here  since  1249.  This 
geualeman  has  built  the  principal  business  houses 
and  all  the  school  houses  in  Stockton.  He  built 
six  new  buildings  in  the  city.  At  present  be  is  en- 
gaged C.  H.  Hoffman's  $2  ^,000  residence  in  Merced. 

Ship  Building 
In  Stockton  has  been  and  is  now  being  carried  ou 
extensively  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Davis.   The  following  ii 
a  list  of  vessels  built  by  this  gentleman  at  Stock- 
ton, since  he  established  his  ship  yard  here:  sloop 
"Maggie  Brown,"  35  tons;  sloop  "Rover  Bride,"  9 
tons;  steamer  "Eureka,"  35  tons;  steamer,  "Chris- 
tina," 40  tons;  schooner  "U.  S.  Grant,"  46  tons; 
steamer  "Relief,"  100  tone;  barge  "Alta,"  75  tons; 
two  barges,  (no  name)  75  tons  each;  steamer  "Fres- 
no," 30  tons;  steamer  "Mary  Emma,"  40  tons; 
steamer  (side  wheel)  250  tuns;  steamer  "Tulare," 
125  tons;  barge  "Paradise,"  150  tons;  propeller 
"Minnahaha,"  20  tons;  steamer  "Bessie"  10  tons; 
steamer  "Clara  Craw,"  45  tons;  steamer  "Chiudu- 
wan,  230  tons;  steamer  "T.  C.  Walker,"  175  tons; 
steamer  "Enterprise,"  200  tons,   barge  "Stanis- 
laus," 150  tons;  steamer  "Empire  City,"  125  tons; 
steamer  "Harriett,"  122  tons;  steamer  "Tuolumne 
125  tons;  propeller  "Frolic,"  50  tons,  steamers 
"Morew"  and  "Nerrehinck,"  both  for  the  Amoor 
river,  and  shipped  in  pieces;  steamer  "Merchant," 
160  tons;  barge  "Commerce,"  220  tons;  barge  "City 
of  Stockton,"  300  tons;  barge  "City  of  Sacramento," 
800  tons;  barge  "City  of  San  Francisco,"  300  tons; 
propeller  "Jennie  Gawne,"  60  tons;  dredge-boats 
"Sampson"  and  "Goliath,"  each  170  tons;  steamer 
City,"  90  tons;  barge  "Louisa,"  200  tons,  steamer 
"Helen,"  40  tons;  steamer  "Merchant,"  175  tons, 
built  for  the  Amoor  river,  and  shipped  in  pieces; 
steamer  "Clara  Bell,"  50  tons;  steamer  "Emma," 
60  tons;  barge  "Grayson,"  100  tons;  barge  "Merced," 
"Liaktha,"  175  tons,  for  Amoor  river;  steamer 
"Centennial,"  400  tons;  steamer  "City  of  Stockton," 
500  tons;  steamer  "Herald,"  200  tons;  "Clara 
Craw,"  (rebuilt)  60  tons;  steamer  "Roberts  Island," 
50  tons;  dredge-boat  "Glasco  Co.,"  45  tons;  barge 
"Champion,"  320  tons;  U.  S.  snagboat  "Seizer," 
175  tons;  bark  "Santa  Rita,"  450  tons;  barge  "West 
Side." 

Besides  the  above  named,  Mr.  Charles  Small,  of 
Stockton,  has  built  a  number  of  vessels:  steam-tng 
"Rival,"  50  tons;  steamer  "O.  M.  Small,"  125  tons; 
barge  "Comet,"  200  tons;  barge  "Paradice,"  (re- 
built), 150  tons;  steamer  "Tulare,"  ),  125  tons 
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steamer  "Hattie  Pickett,"  225  tons;  steamer  "Alice 
Garratt,"  200  tons;  barge  "Uber,"  230  tons;  steamer 
"W.  T.  Coden,"  100  tons.  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  river  trade  of  Stockton  and  vicinity.  All  the 
vessels  named  are  plying  on  the  tjacraraento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  except  those  for  the  Amoor 
river. 

Hotels. 

Not  a  city  in  California,  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
has  such  fine,  ample  hotel  accommodations  as  this. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Yo  Semite,  a  fine, 
three-story  bouse,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  kept  by 
Mr.  James  Cavin. 


The  What  Cheer,  also  a  large,  three-story  brick, 
opposite  the  Copperopolis  railroad  depot,  is  kept  by 
Raab  &  Miller,  containing  65  rooms,  and  patronized 
by  the  German  people  generally. 

The  San  Joaquin,  opposite  the  Court  House,  is 
an  old  established  house,  and  it  is  kept  by  Mr.  F. 
Stoetzer. 

The  Western,  on  Center  street,  near  Market,  is 
kept  by  James  Pj  me. 

The  Eagle,  on  Weber  avenue,  is  kept  bv  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Allen. 

Be  ides  the  above,  tliere  are  a  number  of  smaller  i 


indicative  of  good  religious  society  for  it«  people. 
The 

Commercial 

Honses  of  Stockton  are  the  pride  of  her  citizens. 
There  are  perhaps  more  goods  sold  in  the  city  of 
Stockton  than  any  city  in  the  State,  outside  of  San 
Francisco.  Fewer  failures  are  reported  than  at  any 
place  ou  the  Coast,  showing  the  healthy  state  of 
finances  of  this  valley.  Nearly  every  class  of  com- 
mercial interests  are  sucessfully  carried  on  here. 
The  city  has  a  neat,  new  appearance.  Tlio  buildings 
are  kept  well  painted,  which  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance  of  any  place.   The  principal  painters  are 


R.  E.  Wilhoit,  a  searcher  of  records.  .\i 
j  gentlemen  are  well  known  here  as  active  d 
I  real  estate,  both  city  and  country,  and  fr.., 
I  information  wo  rate  real  estate  as  follows:  ^ 
[  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  east  and  north  of 
i  Stockton,  is  black  adobe  soil  with  some  alkali ;  ig 
considered  second  rate,  and  is  valued  at  from  $50 
,  to  $75  per  acre.    The  best  land  in  the  county  is  be- 
I  tween  the  Calaveras  and  the  Mokelumne  road,  in, 
^  eluding  Linden  and  what  is  known  as  the  Com- 
[  stock  ridge;  the  soil  is  of  a  dark,  loamy,  alluvial  na- 
ture, and  valued  at  from  $100  lo$I25  per  acre.  This 
land  is  winter  plowed  and  a  crop  is  raised  every  year 
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The  Commercial,  the  popular  hotel  of  Stockton,  is 
a  three-story  brick,  kept  by  Fred.  C.  Hahn,  No.  273 
to  279  Main  street,  right  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
business  houses  recently  built.  Mr.  Hahn  feeds 
more  people  than  any  man  in  the  valley. 

The  Grand  Central,  kepc  by  John  Henderson,  is 
an  elegantly  furnished  and  well-kept  house. 

The  Mansion  House,  a  fine,  three-story  brick,  is 
kept  by  J.  H.  Cross. 

All  the  above-mentioned  houses  run  free  busses 
to  all  trains  and  steamers  for  their  guests. 

The  new  United  States  Hotel,  about  being  com- 
pleted, is  owned  and  will  be  kept  by  H.  t>.  Halman. 
This  is  a  three-story  brick,  modern  style  house,  con- 
Uiniog  90  rooms,  and  built  at  a  cost  of  1(26,000. 


houses,  the  names  of  which  we  do  not  now  remem- 
ber. 

Public  HalU  and  Theatres. 

The  people  of  Stockton  are  very  tender  when 
mention  is  made  of  their  theatre,  so  all  we  will  say 
about  it  is  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  In  a  city  like  Stockton  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundini;s.  The  Court  House  is  another 
public  building  frequently  mentioned  iu  the  M((U  as 
being  old  enough  to  be  rebuilt.  Mozart  Hall,  on 
Main  street,  and  the  new  hall  already  mentioned  in 
Southworth  and  Humphrey's  block,  and  Turn 
Verin   Hall  are  the  public  halls  of  the  city. 

Stockton  has  some  fine  ohurob  edifices,  which  is  < 


Rodger  Brothers,  No.  200  Main  street,  wuo  keep  o 
hand  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  paints,  and  extra 
fine  paper.  Quinn  &  McDougal,  2'JG  Main  street, 
have  been  established  twenty  years,  and  keep  a 
full  line  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  etc.  They  are 
also  agents  for  the  Imperishable  Mixed  Paints. 

Keal  Kstute 
In  San  Joaquin  county  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
price.  Having  visited  this  place  for  several  years 
in  succession,  we  see  a  marked  change.  Tliere  are 
a  number  of  reliable  real  estate  dt  alers  in  Stockton, 
who  gave  us  their  diU'erent  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  lauds  of  this  county.  We  will  name  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  who  may  be  relied  upon.  John 
Tally,  Alouzo  Rhodes,  James  M.  McCarthy,  Mr. 


The  land  north  of  Calaveras  river,  includes  ranges 
8  and  9  east,  extending  to  the  Mokolumne  river, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  red  nature,  and  requires  sum- 
mer-fallowing, but  will  produce  a  crop  with  very 
little  rain,  if  t,roperly  farmed.  This  land  is  val- 
i  ued  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Fully  one-third  of 
,  this  county  was  originally  swamp  or  tule  lauds- 
large  portions  of  which  have  been  reclaimed,  mak- 
ing the  best  land  in  the  valley.  When  the  water 
can  be  kept  off  it  is  valued  at  from  $25  to  $75  and 
$100  per  acre.  Partailly  reclaimed  lands  are  val- 
ued from  $10  to  $20,  and  unreclaimed  tule  lands 
about  $5  per  acre.  We  will  give  the  price  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  diflereut  villages  of  this 
oounty.    We  propose  giving  a  fine  illustration  of 
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the  city  of  Stockton  iu  a  futnre  numt)er  of  the  Be- 
souRCES,  providing  the  people  will  build  a  tower 
for  our  pnotographer  to  get  a  view,  which  is  now 
being  done.  Then  we  propose  giving  au  article  on 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  improvng  city  of 
the  valley. 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county  is  the  village 

of 

Uofit, 

Which  lies  12  miles  north  from  Stockton.  This 
place  has  sprung  into  existence  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  it  is  now  a 
beautiful  village  of  1,000  inhabitants.  Its  citizens 
have  exhibited  a  degree  of  enterprise,  quite  surpri- 
sing, to  make  it  the  busiest  village  of  the  inter- 
ior. Lodi  built  50  new  buildings  in  1881,  all  of 
a  much  better  class  than  those  built  heretofore. 
Green  Brothers,  merchants,  have  built  a  fine  brick 
suire  and  three  new  residences.  A  fine  brick  flour- 
ing mill  was  built  in  1876,  with  5  run  of  stone, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  town. 
Lodi  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  wheat  sections 
in  the  State.  These  mills  are  at  present  owned  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Locke,  who  came  into  possession  of 
them  involuntarily  and,  as  he  is  not  a  millman, 
would  sell  them  on  reasonable  terms  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  a  good  business  of  this 
kind.  With  these  mills  are  also  connected  grain 
warehouses  that  will  hold 8,000  tons  of  grain.  The 
mills  are  in  good  order  and  now  running.  The 
brick  warehouse  of  Lawrence  <t  Locke,  with  a  ca- 
capacity  of  4,500  tons,  is  close  by. 

Lodi  has  two  weekly 

Newspapers. 

The  Weekly  Valley  Jienifio,  established  some  four 
years  ago,  is  ^blished  every  Tuesday  by  Gertie  De 
Force  Clufif,  and  advocates  woman  suflfrage.  The 
other  is  the  Lodi  Sentinel,  which  is  issued  every 
Saturday  by  Ellis  it  McQuaid.  It  was  established 
last  year,  and  now  has  a  wide  circulation  in  this 
part  of  the  valley.  Lodi  is  beautifully  located  on 
either  side  of  the  railroad,  and  it  is  laid  out  with 
wide  streets,  many  of  them  handsomely  shaded. 
The  soil  in  this  vicinity  is  a  fine,  sandy  loam,  well 
adapted  for  trees. 

Mr.  T.  Stoddard  is  engaged  in  selling  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  This  gentleman  is 
also  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
besides,  has  a  beautiful  farm  a  short  distance  from 
town. 

N.  A.  Comstock,  an  architect  and  builder, 
erected  46  new  buildings  in  and  around  Lodi  last 
year,  many  of  which  are  fine  farm  residences, 
which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  place. 

Messrs.  Griffin  and  Schacker  are  also  contractors 
and  builders.  They  came  here  one  year  ago,  and 
have  already  built  nine  new  buildings  in  the  town 
and  vicinity. 

Land  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi  could  bo  bought  in 
1870  at  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre,  and,  to-day,  it 
brings  from  $75  to  $80  per  acre.  Lodi  has  no  poor 
country  around  it. 

The  Spencer  House,  kept  by  J.  E.  Spencer,  was 
built  when  the  town  was  first  started.  It  has  re- 
cently been  rebuilt,  and  is  the  only  hotel  in  the 
place,  but  there  are  several  eating  houses  heie. 
Lodi  has  several  neat,  well-painted  churches,  and 
a  fine  school  building,  which  are  a  credit  to  the 
place. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  from  Lodi  is  the 
third  town  in  the  county,  that  of 

Woodbrldge, 

Which  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  14 
miles  from  Stockton.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  the  county.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine 
buildings,  and  a  flouring  mill.  Plummer  A  Mc- 
Cormic  keep  the  only  hotel  in  the  town.  There 
are  several  extensive  carriage  and  wagon  shops. 
Dr.  H.  Bentley  has  an  extensive  store  of  general 
merchandise.  Butledge  <t  McLarran  also  have 
quite  a  large  stock  of  goods,  such  as  are  usually 
kept  in  a  country  store.  In  this  vicinity  is  excel- 
lent farming  land,  and  is  held  at  comparatively 
high  prices. 

Eight  miles  northeast  from  Lodi,  up  on  the 
high  banks  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  brings  us  to 
the  village  of 

Lockford, 

Which  lies  in  the  center  of  a  fine  farming  commu- 
nity. Lockford  is  more  thriving  now  than  for 
many  years  past.  It  contains  a  population  of  350 
There  are  two  general  stores,  and  several  carriage 
and  wagon  shops. 

Twelve  miles  east  of  Stockton  we  come  to  the 
village  of 

liinden. 

Which  is  surrounded  by  the  richest  farming  lands 
n  the  county.  This  section  is  beautified  by  scat- 
eredoak  trees,  givingthe  landscape  the  appearance 
of  an  old  English  park.  Bingham  &  Co.  have  a 
flour  mill,  and  the  place  has  two  general  stores. 
The  town  contains  about  150  inhabitants.  The 
urrounding  country  is  considered  the  finest  wheat- 
producing  section  iu  the  county.  Land  is  valued 
at  from  $50  to  $80  per  acre. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Stockton,  on  the  line  of  the 
Stockton  and  CopperopoliB  Railroad,  brings  as  to 
the  Tillage  of 


Farming^on, 

Which  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  country. 
The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are  nearly  all  engaged 
in  raising  wheat.  The  town  centains  about  200 
people,  has  two  general  stores,  a  good  school,  and 
is  a  large  grain  shipping  point. 
Ten  miles  south  from  Stockton  brings  us  to 
Lathrop, 

The  junction  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  contains  a  splendid  hotel,  where  all 
trains  stop  twenty-five  minutes  for  refrshments. 
This  house  has  recently  changed  hands,  and  is  now 
kept  by  Stackpole  <t  Lincoln,  who  keep  the  best 
eating  house  on  the  road. 

Opposite  the  railroad  track  is  the  Shannon  House, 
kept  by  R.  T.  Shannon,  where  meals  are  furnished 
at  moderate  prices. 

The  Central  House,  kept  by  W.  A.  Burk,  com- 
pletes the  list  of  hotels  at  Lathrop,  which  now  con- 
tains about  300  people,  who  are  all  directly  and  in- 
directly connected  with  the  railroad. 

About  15  miles  southeast  of  Lathrop  we  come  to 
the  village  of 

Tracy. 

This  place  is  some  eight  miles  from  the  Alameda 
county  line,  and  is  the  junction  of  the  Central  and 
San  Pablo  and  Tulare  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  83  miles  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  the  new  road,  and  71  via  Llvermore.  The 
town  contains  about  100  people,  and  has  two  hotels: 
The  San  Joaquin,  kept  by  C.  Ludwig,  and  the 
Tracy  House,  presided  over  by  E.  Wackmouth. 
The  town  has  two  general  stores.  Land  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  of  a  light  soil,  and  is  valued  at  from  $5  to 
$10  per  acre.  Very  little  rain  falls  in  this  vicinity, 
for  some  reason,  and  no  water  can  be  had  for  irri- 
gation, unless  at  great  expense. 

The  other  towns  of  the  county  are:  New  Hope, 
which  contains  about  50  inhabitants;  French  Camp, 
75;  Atlanta,  50;  Acampo,  75  to  100;  Bantas,  100; 
Bellota,  50;  Collegeville,  50;  Elliott,  50;  Peters,  40. 


I.ARGB    AND    SMALL  FARMS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
who  has  been  visiting  California,  thus  con- 
trasts the  large  and  small  farms  of  our  State: 

On  the  whole,  the  wheat  rancher  does  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  highway  to  wealth.  These 
large  ranches  have  got  incorporated  amongst 
them  ft  class  of  comparatively  small  farms,  in 
many  instances  well  cultivated  and  carefully 
managed,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the  arable 
farming  of  California,  and  which  will  yet  build 
up  and  consolidate  this  industry  on  a  sound 
and  practical  basis.     These  farms  to  which  I 
allude,  are  rapidly  becoming  more  numerous, 
as  the  large  rancher  is  compelled  through  the 
unprofitable  return  of  his  farm  to  sell  oflf  sec- 
tions to  keep  it  running.    These  sections  vary 
rom  100  to  200  acres,  having  a  small  orchardf 
and  probably  orange  groves  and  vine  fields  (for 
almost  every  semi-tropical  fruit  grows  here  to 
perfection), wheat  and  barley,  also  potatoes  and 
other  vegetable  products,  a  few  cows  and  pigs, 
and  a  stock  of  poultry  form  branches  of  the 
mixed  farmer,  who  is  in  a  sense  almost  self- 
supporting,  growing  almost  everything  he  re- 
quires for  his  table,  and  having  a  little  of 
everything  to  sell.    His  profit  is  almost  always 
sure,  and  on  the  average  double  the  return  of 
the  large  wheat  rancher,  as  well  as  the  acreage 
of  the  soil  employed.     Were  each  of  these 
large  ranches  divided  into  farms  of  moderate 
size,  and  managed  in  a  style  similar  to  that  in- 
dicated, of  which  there  are  plenty  of  examples 
throughout  the  country,  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce 
would  be  more  than  doubled. 


A   CHANCE   FOR  SETTLERS. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  seeking 
homes  we  would  say  that  within  five  or  eight  miles 
of  Central  City  there  is  quite  a  scope  of  unoccupied, 
unclaimed  Government  land.  Most  of  this  land  is 
a  light  sandy  soil  producing  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, magnificent  barley,  corn  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Several  thousand  acres  are  waiting  for  settlers 
who,  if  ready  and  willing  to  work,  can  in  a  lew 
years  build  for  themselves  comfortable,  convenient 
and  prosperous  homes.— San/a.  Barbara  Press. 


COLT-TROTTING  IN  CALIFORNIA.  -  GOV- 
ERNOR   STANFORD'S  STOCK-FARM. 

From  a  lengthy  article,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Daily  Alta,  of  this  city,  we  condense  the  following  : 

The  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  ,  in  its  issues  of  Octo- 
ber and  November,  referring  to  colt-trotting  iu 
California  and  the  performances  of  "Wildflower," 
"Era,"  "Fred.  Crocker"  and  "Sweetheart"  as  two- 
year-olds,  and  the  recent  wonderful  feat  of  "Hiuda 
Rose,"  as  a  yearling,  admits  their  official  record  and 
expresses  amazement  at  the  really  marvellous  de- 
velopment of  speed  exhibited  by  these  youngsters. 
Mr.  Bushey,  who  is  presumably  the  author  of  all 
articles  on  turf  matters,  we  learn,  paid  a  visit  to 
Palo  Alto  in  1880.    He  looked  over  the  stock,  ex- 
amined the  colts  with  the  keen  eye  of  experience 
and  the  profound  knowledge  of  professional  judg- 
ment, founded  upon  experimental  and  practical 
illustration  and  exhibits  of  equine  wonders.  He 
eloquently  expatiated  on  the  merits  and  wonderful 
developments  of  California  colts,  and  seemed  al- 
most  dazed  by  the  magnitude  and  products  of  the 
famed  stock  ranch.    He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  wonderful  congregation  of  brood  mares  and 
the  multiplicity  of  colts  of  rare  pedigree,  exceed- 
ing symmetry  and  beauty  and  great  promise ;  and 
he,  at  a  later  day,  paid  a  most  graceful  compliment 
to  Governor  Stanford  for  the  conception  of  the 
most  extensive,  splendidly  proportioned,  and  ap- 
propriately endowed  stock-farm  of  the  world,  and 
rendered  his  eulogiums  the  more  graceful  by  em- 
phasising and  particularizing  facts  in  proof  of  his 
opinions.   Subsequently  he  doffs  his  bat  to  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  and  to  California,  as  occupying  the 
front  rank  in  the  production  and  perfection  of  trot- 
ters, and  admits  that  the  theory  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford, that  the  blood  of  the  race  horse  gives  speed 
to  the  trotting  gait,  has  proven  eminently  correct, 
and  gives  unanswerable  endorsement  of  the  great 
and  good  judgment  and  discrimination  of  Gov- 
ernor Stanford. 


PACIFIC    RAILWAY    SNOW  SHEDS. 

These  wonderful  wooden  tunnels  cover  forty 
miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  They 
were  first  suggested  by  its  practical  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Charles  Crocker,  but  his  companions 
hesitated  through  fear  of  their  impracticability 
and  expense.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  with 
very  steep  roofs,  and  the  other  with  flat  roofs. 
They  cost  per  mile  from  f 8,000  to  $12,000,  and 
in  some  places,  where  heavy  masonry  was 
needed,  the  cost  reached  $30,000  a  mile.  They 
are  firmly  constructed  to  support  the  great 
weight  of  snow  and  resist  the  rush  of  avalan- 
ches. Fire  precautions  are  very  thorough. 
Corrugated  plates  of  iron  separate  the  buildings 
into  sectioue,  and  in  the  great  ten-mile  shed 
there  are  automatic  electric  fire-alarms.  At 
the  summit  is  an  engine  and  tank  always  ready 
to  flood  the  ignited  spot  in  an  instant.  These 
sheds  shut  out  the  view  of  the  great  Sierras, 
but  without  them  winter  travel  would  be  im- 
possible. Sometimes  five  feet  of  snow  falls 
upon  them  in  a  day,  and  often  thirty  feel  lie 
on  the  ground  at  one  time,  and  in  many  places 
snow  accumulates  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet 
above  these  great  wooden  arches. — Cor.  N.  Y. 
Trilune. 


SANTA  ROSA. 

Santa  Rosa  is  a  town  that  impresses  one 
favorably.  It  is  prettily  situated,  the  streets 
are  wide  and  well  cared  for,  the  buildings  are 
high,  substantial-looking  structures,  and 
shade  trees  are  plentiful.  The  probability  is 
that  Santa  Rosa  will,  within  the  next  few 
years,  largely  add  to  its  population.  The 
increase  will  be  proportionately  greater  than 
that  made  in  the  past.  It  is  the  central  mar- 
ket point  for  a  region  of  twenty  miles  around, 
and  which  includes  the  rich  sections  of  Santa 
Rosa  Valley,  Russian  River  Valley,  Green 
Valley,  Bennett  Valley,  Guillicos  Valley, 
Rincon  and  other  smaller  valleys.  The  rain- 
fall can  be  depended  on.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  more  than  they  want,  as  for  instance, 
last  season,  but  a  crop  has  never  yet  been  lost 
from  drought.  Altogether,  the  people  of 
Santa  Rosa  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
They  have  entered  upon  a  season  of  great 
prosperity,  and  what  is  more,  they  have 
proved  themselves  deserving  of  it. — Cor.  S. 
F.  Bullelin. 


LAKE  COUNTT  FOR  WINE  GRAPES. 

We  desire  to  detract  nothing  from  the  merits 
of  Napa  and  Sonoma  as  grape-growing  and 
wine-producing  counties,  for  they  stand  de- 
rervedly  high  as  such,  but  it  is  conceded  by  all 
viniculturists  who  have  studied  the  climate  and 
soils  of  Lake,  that  no  section  of  the  State  ex- 
cels it  for  the  production  of  wine  grapes  of  the 
most  superior  quality.  We  do  not  claim  that 
superior  wine  grades  can  be  grown  saccess- 
fully  all  over  the  county,  but  we  do  claim  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  located  in  various 
sections  of  the  county  particularly  and  spe- 
cially adapted  to  their  growth  and  maturity, 
and  we  predict  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  time  is  coming  in  the  near  future  when  the 
finest  wines  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
made  in  Lake  county. — Lower  Lake  Bulletin. 


San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


SHEEP  I.\  HUMROLDT. 

The  Humboldt  Times,  of  recent  date,  says:  Alex. 
Forbes,  interested  in  the  sheep  and  wool  business 
near  Blocksburg,  reports  everything  lively  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  winter  has  been  mild  and 
open,  grass  is  good,  and  the  sheep  are  fat  and  iu 
splendid  condition.  For  several  years  past  the 
men  engaged  in  sheep- raising  have  been  annoyed 
very  much  and  suffered  considerable  loss  from 
scab.  Whole  flocks  would  become  Infected,  and,  if 
the  animals  did  not  die,  their  wool  would  be 
affected.  Forbes  tells  us  that  last  fall  he  counted 
5,200  sheep,  and  in  the  flock  there  were  only  flve 
that  showed  any  signs  of  disease,  and  this,  he  re- 
ports is  the  case  with  most  of  the  large  flocks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Blocksburg.  Alter  shearing 
he  used  a  bath  of  sulphur  and  lime,  while  others 
Used  tobacco  and  different  WMhes,  and  the  disease 
is  f«8t  disappearing. 


C'LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT. 
The  Handsomest  DlnluK-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  HAllKISON,  Manager. 
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liASSEN'S  PEAK. 

The  following  description  of  Lassen, s  Peak  is  ta- 
ken from  an  article  in  the  Christmas  Bee  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  C  Bonte,  entitled  "Angling  in  the  Scrras;" 

The  Lassen  group  is  a  brotherhood  of  moun- 
tains ;  a  congress  of  oval  summits  ;  a  celestial 
gathering  of  redeemed  volcanoes,  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  the  great  patriarch.  The  place  of 
their  resort  is  a  royal  court  where  this 
conclave  of  imperial  heights  receives  em- 
bassies from  the  sea.  It  is  a  temple  where  they  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  It  is 
the  king's  treasure  house  from  whence  largenesses 
are  distributed  to  the  humble  valleys.  The  entire 
ascent  of  Lassen  from  Big  Meadows  up  to  the 
snow  line,  10,777  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
easy,  and  never  prncipitous.  It  is  a  terraced  monn- 
taiu,  with  alternate  meadyw  and  forest,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  absence  of  the  hideous  and  un- 
couth, for  the  even  splendor  of  its  ever  ascending 
terraces.  The  terraced  meadows!  what  wild  pranks 
of  Naiure's  art !  what  rich  combination  of  colors, 
which  almost  produce  a  visible  music  !  A  terraced 
forest  above,  ^nd  one  below,  grass,  flowers,  richly 
colored  shubbery,  cataracts  leaping  gently  with 
spread  wings  into  the  meadows  !  Rivulets  a  lew  in- 
ches in  width,  running  between  banks  of  greenish 
brown  moss  with  flowers  bending  them  as  if  drop- 
ping a  tribute  of  perfume  while  inhaling  the  vapor. 
Loving  tolerance,  exquisite  courtesy  of  flower  and 
tree — enough  ts  draii  tears  of  joy  to  eyes  weary  of 
human  strife.  Such  scenes  possess  personal  mag- 
netism, the  art  of  fascination.  Their  grace,  re- 
pose, serenity  and  purity  softens  the  heart,  impart 
peace,  arouse  the  moral  desires,  love  and  reverence. 
The  terraced  meadows  and  forests  of  Lassen's  peak 
linger  in  the  memory  like  a  reminiscence  of  Para- 
dise. Further  up  the  birds  disappear,  and  the  eter- 
nal silences  settle  down  upon  the  scene,  and  won- 
der is  succeeded  by  awe  ;  awe  gives  way  to  solem- 
nity, and  solemnity  blossoms  into  peace  and  glad- 
ness. The  tone  of  Lassen  is  "golden,  silvery  and 
handsome.  It  suggests  force,  vitalizing  power, 
held  in  equilibrium.  In  the  evening  the  scene  is 
iridescent;  on  dark  nights  the  stars  hang  down 
like  hyacinths  ;  on  moonlight  nights  it  is  solid  sil- 
ver. In  the  early  morning  a  thin,  sheet-like  cloud, 
lies  on  the  western  curve  ;  the  sun  shines  on  the 
summit,  the  moon  on  the  base,  all  in  living  rivalry 
to  see  which  can  weave  the  most  lovely  garments  of 
light  and  cloud,  and  a  general  efl'ervesence  in  the 
air  proves  the  supremacy  of  the  sun.  As  you 
stride  ovei  the  little  meadows,  near  the  snow,  the 
frost  crumples  under  your  steps,  and  brown  moss, 
filled  with  prisms  if  ice,  reveals  the  splendors  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  sun 
floods  your  soul  with  warmth  and  gladness.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  continent  is  there  a  spot  so  in  ac- 
cord with  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  angler  who 
is  devoted  to  the  fly-rod. 


THE    COST   OF    A  CANNERY 

The  Los  Gatos  News  says,  that  the  following  is 
an  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  written  by  G.  W. 
McGrew,  to  J.  J.  Gordon,  of  Los  Angeles: 

I  will  give  you  the  cost  of  tools  and  machinery 
necessary  to  run  a  cannery  for  half  a  million  cans 
per  season. 

1  steam  boiler  40  inches  by  12  feet,  with  steam 

drum  2x5  feet,  and  pump  $650 

1  press  and  2  dies,  1  square  shears   220 

1  vise,  1  tin  former,  1  solder  mold   43 

1  farmer's  boiler,  3  open  vats   44 

3  trays,  5  fire  pots,  20  soldering  coppers,  1  pair 

tinner's  shears   75 

1  pair  snips,  several  small  tools   10 

6  ^older  blocks,  syrup  tanks   55 

Then  comes  your  pitting  and  packing  tables, 
and  if  you  put  up  vegetables,  jams  and  jel- 
lies, you  want  one  35-gallon  copper  kettle. ...  70 

Total  cost  of  tools  $1,167 

If  yon  have  a  two-story  building  you  may  add  an 
an  elevator  at  $125.  I  do  not  like  upper  stories  for 
a  canning  factory,  only  for  syrup-room  and  storing 
empty  cans.  I  would  suggest  a  building,  say  40x70 
feet,  two  stories  high  ;  that  will  give  room  for  a 
preparation  room,  40  by  40  feet ;  bath  room,  30x40 
feet ;  tin-shop,  up-stairs,  20x40  feet ;  syrup-room, 
10x12  feet,  and  the  balance  for  storing  cans;  then, 
add  shed  roof  for  boiler,  20x40  feet  across  one  end  ; 
that  will  give  you  a  boiler  room  and  jelly-room  ; 
then,  on  one  side,  add  shed  roof  for  storing  cans 
after  they  are  filled,  .30x70  feet.  Now,  the  above 
figures  and  size  of  building  will  put  you  in  shape 
to  handle  with  ease  half  a  milion  cans  per  year. 
Now,  I  have  given  you  the  cost  of  all  the  main  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  and  I  have  bought  the  tools  and 
machinery  for  three  canning  factories. 


GOOD  TIME.S   I.V  LIVERRIORE  VALLEY. 

As  illustrative  of  what  may  be  said  of  many  other 
localities  in  our  State,  we  publish  the  following 
from  the  Livermore  Berald: 

At  no  previous  time,  since  the  settlement  of  this 
valley,  have  our  farmers,  business-men  and  people 
generally,  been  so  forehanded  as  at  present.  The 
past  four  years  have  been  prosperous  ones,  and  our 
farmers  have  paid  more  attention  to  paying  their 
debts  than  contracting  new  ones— the  surest  road 
to  true  prosperity.  Now,  the  majority  of  our  small 
farmers,  particularly,  have  escaped  from  the  tbrall- 
dom  of  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  have  paid  up 
the  most  of  their  small  debts,  and  have  money  left 


in  their  pockets.  No  surer  index  can  be  found  to 
the  monetary  state  of  a  community  than  its  cash 
patronage  of  auction  sales.  A  number  of  public 
vendues  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
have  been  held  this  season,  in  this  valley,  at  which 
not  only  were  good  prices  realized,  but  the  offer  of 
credit  was  refused  by  nine-tenths  of  the  buyers. 
Again,  we  ask  old  residents  to  endeavor  to  recall 
the  time,  within  twelve  years,  either  in  this  valley 
or  any  other  part  of  the  State,  when  somebody 
was  not  complaining  of  hard  times.  Until  this 
year,  we  have  heard  that  old,  familiar  complaint  at 
least  twenty  times  a  month.  Since  the  first  of 
January,  1881,  it  has  never  been  uttered  in  our 
presence.  In  fact,  our  people  are  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before,  and  we  have  now  attained  a  state 
of  forehandedness — if  we  may  coin  a  word — which, 
coupled  with  their  increase  of  prudence,  escape 
from  litigation,  and  more  thorough  system  of  cul- 
tivation, will  render  impossible  the  hard  times  of 
years  gone  by. 


MORE  RAILROAD. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  gap  between 
the  California  and  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  and 
California  railroads,  will  be  closed  within  the  next 
year.  The  first  named  roai  now  terminates  at 
Bedding,  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  the  present  end  of  the  Oregon  road  is  at 
Koscburg,  in  the  Umpqua  valley.  There  is  between 
four  and  five  hundred  miles  of  track  to  build  to 
give  us  a  continuous  road  between  this  city  and 
Portland.  A  great  deal  of  the  country  is  rough  and 
rugged,  but  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  it 
presents  serious  difiiculties  to  railroad  building. 
From  Bedding  to  Sissons,  in  the  head  of  Shasta 
valley,  the  route  will  be  up  the  Sacramento  river. 
From  Bedding  to  Sissons  the  distance  is  about 
eighty  miles.  The  road  will  have  many  curves 
though  the  work  will  not  be  necessarily  slow  nor  un- 
usually expensive.  From  Sissons  to  the  South  base 
of  the  Siskiyou  mountains,  something  less  than  one 
hundred  miles,  the  road,  for  the  most  part  runs 
through  the  level  valley,  and  the  track  can  be  push- 
ed rapidly  forward.  Forty  miles  or  less  of  track 
will  cross  the  Siskiyou  mountains.  This  will  be  an 
expensive  piece  of  road.  Once  over  this  range  the 
road  will  traverse  the  full  length  of  the  Bogue  riv- 
er valley,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  val- 
leys on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  section  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  miles  can  be  cheaply  and  rapidly 
built,  as  can  also  that  portion  between  Bogue  river 
valley  and  Grave  creek.  But  from  this  point  to 
and  through  Umpqua  Canyon  the  Company  will  en- 
counter difficnities  strongly  suggestive  of  road 
building  over  thb  Sieira  Nevadas.  The  country  is 
rough.  For  miles  the  hills  are  detached.  Each 
one  seems  to  be  independent  of  its  neighbors.  The 
cutting  and  filling  will  be  tremendous  and  the  grade 
difficulties  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineers. 
From  the  northern  end  of  the  Umpqua  canyon  the 
route  is  level  and  the  road  easily  built  to  the  point 
of  junction  with  the  Oregon  and  California  road  at 
Boseburg.  The  first  forty  miles  of  road  at  Bedding 
is  surveyed  and  located,  and  the  engineers  are  at 
work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sissons.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Oregon  Company  will  commence  at 
Boseburg  and  the  California  Company  at  Bedding 
early  in  the  spring,  and  that  in  a  few  months  the 
gap  now  traversed  by  stages  will  be  considerably 
narrowed. 


A  GOOD  STATE  TO  COME  TO. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Herald  says: 

We  do  not,  and  never  have,  advised  men  to 
come  to  California,  landing  here  utterly  with- 
out means  to  help  themselves,  though  we  have 
known  such  men,  endowed  with  energy  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  to  accumulate  liberal 
fortunes.  Bu*  we  do  advise  men  of  fair  means 
to  come  here,  and  say  that  nowhere  on  God's 
footstool  is  there  a  better  country  to  make  a 
living  in  and  lay  by  a  little  money  for  a  rainy 
day,  if  industry  and  economy  are  practiced. 
No  destructive  storms  ever  occur  here,  sweep- 
ing away  in  a  moment  the  accumulation  of  a 
lifetime;  no  terrible  floods  devastate  the  land, 
carrying  havoc  and  death  in  their  course;  the 
awful  cyclones  that  sweep  over  the  Atlantic 
States,  hurrying  hundreds  to  a  premature  death 
on  land  and  sea  are  never  known  here.  In  no 
other  country  can  a  farmer  live  an  easier  life, 
subject  to  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  There 
are  but  few  days  throughout  the  year  that  he 
cannot  work  without  inconvenience  in  his 
fields.  There  are  comparatively  few  products 
that  will  not  yield  well,  some  enormously.  The 
only  drawback  is  an  occasional  dry  year,  hen 
farmers  who  cannot  irrigate  or  have  not  thor- 
oughly cultivated  their  lauds  sometimes  have 
light  crops.  Our  water  facilities  are  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  the  terror  inspired 
by  a  prospective  drouth  are  gradually  dimin- 
ishing. California  exports  22,500,000  centals 
of  wheat,  $66,500,000  of  merchandise  and 
treasure,  exclusive  of  merchandise  by  railroad; 
has  $70,000,000  in  savings  banks;  and  her 
mines  yield  $85,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  Ours 


is  a  great  State,  and  there  is  room  within  her 
borders  for  all  who  come,  prepared  with  perse- 
verance and  prudence,  to  carve  out  for  them- 
selves a  future.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  Santa  Ana  valley,  where  nature  has  been 
so  lavish  of  her  blessings.  The  past  season 
was  considered  a  dry  one,  yet  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  produce  by 
rail,  from  this  va'.ley  have  been  nearly  leu  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  probably  half  that  amount  by 
water,  per  steamer  Xewport.  There  is  no  need 
of  further  elaboration.  These  figures  speak 
trumpet-tougued. 


HORSES. 

In  regard  to  raising  and  breeding  draft 
horses,  the  Petaluma  Art/us  says: 

The  business  has  become  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  A 
sharp  rivalry  and  healthy  competition  exists 
between  the  breeders  of  draft  horses  everywhere 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  the  great 
state  of  Illinois,  where  they  have  large  num- 
bers of  the  diflferent  families— the  Norman, 
Clysdale  and  English  Draft.  These  three 
classes  of  draft  horses  are  probably  better  rep- 
resented in  Petaluma  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  State  above  mentioned.  It 
is  even  doubtful  if  they  ever  had  in  any  one 
county  in  Illinois  three  horses  representing  the 
three  familiy  that  were  equals — oil  things  con- 
sidered—of the  Ouke  of  Chartres,  Young  En- 
glands  Glory  and  Pollock.  We  are  not  con- 
fined, by  any  means,  to  the  three  representa- 
tives named.  Many  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  which  is  the  better  horse  among  ten  or  fif- 
teen Normans  owned  in  this  region.  We  men- 
tion the  Duke,  to  illustrate  the  point,  as  he  is 
the  most  noted  for  premiums,  the  largest  and 
heaviest  of  his  class,  and  a  proved  breeder 
There  are  other  horses  to  contest  the  palm 
with  Pollock  among  the  Clysdales  owned  here, 
but  with  Young  England's  Glory  it  was  diflfer- 
ent. He  never  had  a  rival  here  in  his  class. 
He  was  the  only  one  that  stood  without  a  peer 
— acknowledged  by  all  whose  opinions  were  of 
any  weight  to  be  the  best  English  draft  stallion 
in  America. 


LESSONS    OP  PROSPERITY. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  the  San  Jose 
Times  says:  In  twenty  years  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  from  30,000, 
000  to  50,000,000.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the 
peculiar  condition  of  our  unreclaimed  lands, 
20,000,000  more  people  from  whom  to  derive 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  a  diminishing  debt, 
which  is  mostly  funded  at  3%  per  cent.  From 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  soil  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  universal  blight  can  come  upon 
our  productions.  If  misfortune  falls  upon 
one  region,  like  the  grasshopper  plague  in 
Kansas,  it  counts  but  little  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  general  prosperity.  The  United  States 
has  reached  that  point  when  only  the  most 
deliberate  excesses  of  folly  in  statesmanship^ 
or  a  more  extensive  plague,  pestilence  or 
famine  than  history  has  yet  recorded,  can 
more  than  temporarily  check  its  increasing 
prosperity,  until  that  far  distant  day  shall 
arrive  when  this  continent  like  others  shall 
become  over  populated,  and  obey  the  historic 
sequence  of  rise,  progress  and  decline. 

California,  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
its  climate  and  soil,  ought  to  have  a  larger 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  than  some 
less  favored  States. 


SPARE  THE  BIG  TREES. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  we 
find  the  following  timely  suggestion:  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  get  Congress  to 
spare  the  sequoias,  be  will  have  done  man- 
kind a  great  service.  They  have  come  down 
to  us  from  sixty  generations.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengthened  out  their  lives,  that 
they  might  behold  this  auspicious  day  when 
they  would  be  fully  appreciated.  John  Muir 
should  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  take  care 
of  them,  as  he  was  the  first  to  discover  and  de- 
scribe them.  The  Murphy's  grove  and  the 
South  grove  and  the  Mariposa  grove  have  all 
been  saved  already.  But  those  south,  chiefly 
about  the  headwaters  of  Kern  river,  in  fact,  all 
that  remain  should  be  strictly  guarded.  Not 
only  spared  from  the  axe  of  the  lumberman, 
but  also  from  the  fires  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
men.  Not  a  day  should  be  lost.  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature  should  both  take  im- 
mediate measures  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
every  one  of  them. 


GENERAL  PROSPERITY. 

Under  the  above  head,  the  Yolo  Mail  h,. 
notes  concerning  the  resources   of  its  couuiy, 
from  which  wo  take  the  following : 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people  of  Yolo  are 
to-day  more  prosperous  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  history  of  the  county.  Ten  years  ago  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent. of  theownorsof  real  property 
were  in  debt,  and  their  homes  more  or  less  en- 
cumbered by  mortgage.  Owing  to  the  adoption  of 
a  better  systtm  of  cultivation,  and  the  practice  of 
economy,  our  farmers  have  gradually  reduced 
their  indebtedness,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
mortgaged  indebtedness  is  now  fully  reduced  to 
not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  our  people  are  now  upon  a  solid  basis  of 
prosperity,  and  should  the  next  decade  give  as  fa- 
vorable a  showing,  Yolo  will  take  rank  among  the 
first  agricultural  counties  of  the  State  in  point  of 
wealth  and  general  advancement.  A  large  area  of 
land  which  was  formerly  devoted  to  grazing,  excla- 
sively,  is  now  annually  sown  to  wheat,  giving  rich 
returns  to  the  owners.  Besides  the  grain-raising 
interest,'  many  of  our  farmers  are  turning  their  at 
tention  to  other  pursuits,  such  as  the  planting  of 
vineyards,  sowing  of  alfalfa,  and  the  breeding  of 
blooded  horses,  cattle  and  other  stock.  All  along 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast  Bange,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  countv,  vast  herds  of 
sheep  are  kept,  and  the  production  of  wool  is  no 
unimportant  interest.  The  principal  vineyards  of 
the  county  are  owned  by  B.  B.  Blowers,  Q.  G. 
Briggs  and  J.  H.  Carroll;  although  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  more  or  less  engaged  in  vine  cul- 
ture. Along  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  which  is  the  eastern  line  of  the'  county,  veg- 
etables are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  which  are 
disposed  of  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco 
markets.  Wheat-raising  is,  of  course,  the  princi- 
pal industry,  and  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
county.  We  hope  to  see  no  falling  off  in  general 
prosperity  in  the  future,  but  our  pride  will  be  to 
see  old  Yolo  still  continue  to  advance,  until  she 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  queen  of  agricul- 
tural counties  in  the  Golden  State. 


EFFECTS   OF  A   DROUTH  IN  LOS  ANOE> 
LES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express,  of  recent  date 
says:  Assuming  that  the  drouth  shall  continue 
(and  at  this  early  date  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  assumption  it  a  very  violent  one), 
what  industries  of  this  county  would  be  affected, 
and  to  what  extent?  Our  main  dependence, 
the  crops  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  corn,  grapes,  and  all 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables,  comprising  the 
principal  exports  of  the  past  two  years,  being 
sustained  by  artificial  irrigation,  will  not  suflfer 
at  all.  The  pork-packing  industry,  which  ha 
been  largely  developed  during  the  past  year,  is 
in  a  very  small  degree  dependent  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  rains.  The  cattle-raising  industry, 
so  prominent  in  early  times,  has  become  barely 
nominal — the  county  not  producing  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  It  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  calamity  to  befall  this  pursuit.  The  pro- 
ductions of  wool,  hay  and  grain  are  about  the 
only  industries  that  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 


GRAPE  LAND  NK\R   OROVILLE,  BCTTB 
COUNTY. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  people  living  in  this 
part  of  the  county  planted  a  part  of  their  land  with 
grapevines.  In  no  instance  that  we  have  heard  of 
did  each  fail  to  get  a  good  crop.  But  there  was  no 
market,  either  for  grapes,  wine  or  brandy.  In  a 
short  time  the  ground  was  put  to  other  uses  and 
the  vines  rooted  up.  But  within  the  past  two  years 
grapes  have  been  the  most  profitable  crop  that 
could  be  raisad  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The 
ground  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  this  pro- 
duction, and  now  that  a  ready  market  exists  for 
every  pound  of  grapes  that  can  be  raised,  grape 
land  is  becoming  valuable  and  is  being  sought  after. 
Still  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  grape 
lands  as  the  sun  shines  upon,  within  ten  miles  of 
Orovillo,  that  can  be  had  for  some  $5  to  $15  per 
acre,  and  some  that  costs  little  more  than  Govern- 
ment prices. — Oroitillc  Afi'rciin/. 

THE    SEASON    AND     THE  CROPS. 

Superintendent  Col  ton,  in  charge  of  the  chief 
canals  watering  the  farms  on  Kern  river,  has  kindly 
furnished  us  with  the  following  information:  About 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  grain  has  been  planted 
than  last  year  up  to  this  time,  and  there  can  be  no 
great  change  from  that  during  the  season.  The 
tenant  farmers  along  the  Stine  and  Eern  Island 
canal  have  sown  about  4, .500  acres  of  wheat.  The 
other  farmers  about  3,500  acres  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. All  these  lands  have  had  thorough  irrigation, 
and  whatever  the  weather,  will  not  need  but  one 
other  irrigation,  perhaps  in  May.  The  Crockers 
are  preparing  ground  for  planting  700  acres  of  al- 
falfa, and  the  Uaggin  and  Carr  ranches  will  put  in 
about  5,000  acres.  Other  farmers  will  sow  of  al- 
falfa an  aggregate  of  2,2UU  acres,  of  which  the 
Jowetta  will  put  in  500.— Keni  County  Record  Feb 
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THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAII.ROAD. 

The  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  system  is  as- 
suming  proportions  which  entitle  it  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  in 
he  country,  and  is  still  rapidly  growing.  The 
mauagement  of  the  road  has  been  rather 
consejvative;  its  stock  has  been  kept  in  a 
very  few  hands,  and  its  various  enterprises 
conducted  ou  a  cash  basis.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco its  lines  stretch  out  like  a  fan  in  every 
direction,  and  their  total  mileage  at  present  is 
2,733  miles.  One  line  extends  north,  ulti- 
mately to  meet  the  Northern  Pacific  iu  Ore- 
gon, and  two  lines  south;  one  along  the  coast 
and  one  through  the  center  of  the  State,  merg- 
ing into  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  latter 
branch  already  connects  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  at  Deming,  and  with  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  at  the  Rio  Grande.  At  El 
Paso  begins  what  the  St.  Louis  liailtcay  Regis- 
ter calls  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  system, 
which  is  to  connect  the  Southern  Pacific  with 
New  Orleans.  Memphis  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Texas  extension  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  in  reality  the  western  section  of  the 
Galveston,  H.irrisburg  and  San  Antonio.  The 
different  gaps  in  this  latter  road  will  be  filled 
up  next  summer,  giving  an  entire  line  under 
one  control  from  San  Francisco  to  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans.  At  or  near  the  Trinity 
river  in  Texas  a  northwest  line  will  be  built  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  ultimate  western  termi- 
nus, Huntington's  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Road 
running  east  to  tidewater  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  making  a  through  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroad  under  one  management.  From  Og- 
den  an  eastern  line  has  been  surveyed  to  Dead- 
wood  City  and  Yankton,  D.  T.,  and  will  bo 
completed  when  the  Central  Pacific  feels  the 
want  of  an  independent  eastern  connection  of 
its  own;  thit  is,  it  will  be  built  unless  the 
Union  Pacific  gives  the  Central  all  that  the  lat- 
ter thinks  it  is  entitled  to  demand  in  relation 
to  rates,  trafiBcs  and  extensions.  In  its  own 
field  it  is  putting  forth  new  lines  at  every 
point.  It  aims  to  give  the  Pacific  Coast  a  good 
and  adequate  railroad  system,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  to  control  it  all.  —  Philadelphia 
Press.   

PROFITS  OF  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Record-Union  G.  G.  Briggs, 
the  great  raisin  grower  of  Yolo  county,  says: 
Last  season  I  picked  the  grapes  from  about 
450  acres  of  vines  and  made  the  most  of 
them  into  raisins.  The  balance  of  my  thou- 
sand acres  in  vineyard  is  not  yet  in  bearing. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  vines 
picked  from  are  in  full  bearing,  being  over 
three  years  old,  and  this  number  averaged  a 
good  crop.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  450 
had  their  grapes  badly  injured  by  the  grape 
worm,  so  that  we  got  only  about  one-tenth 
of  a  crop  from  them,  and  the  remaining  one 
hundred  acres  were  young  vines,  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  from  them  we  got  about  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  From  grapes  so  picked  from 
these  450  acres  of  vines  I  made  50,000  boxes 
of  raisins,  of  twenty  pounds  each,  or  1,000,- 
000  pounds,  three-fifths  first-class  and  two- 
fifths  second-class.  The  former  sold  for  $1  65 
a  box  and  the  latter  for  $1  40  a  box;  that  is, 
for  twenty-pound  boxes.  Portions  of  the 
raisins  were  in  half  and  quarter-boxes,  and 
these  brought  a  little  better  rates,  so  that  the 
whole  crop  brought  me  $90,000.  From  the 
same  vines  I  sold  100  tons  of  green  or  uneured 
grapes  at  $20  a  ton,  or  for  $2,000,  From  my 
orchard  my  sales  for  green  and  dried  fruit 
amounted  to  $18,000 — making  my  income  $100,- 
000.   

WHAT  IS  \VI.\K   AIADE  OP  J 

As  wine  merchants  are  petitioning  the  French 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  wines,  the  petitioners  asserting 
that  not  one-third  of  the  wine  used  in  Paris  is 
made  of  grapes,  the  many  Americans  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  juice  of  our  own 
grapes  will  naturally  wonder  what  the  spuri- 
ous French  wines  are  made  of.  An  exchange 
says  that  there  are  a  number  of  large  factories 
near  Paris  in  which  wines  are  made  from  rot- 
ten apples,  damaged  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
beets  and  spoiled  molasses.  But  there  are  not 
enough  of  those  materials  to  make  as  much 
wine  as  is  required  by  foreign  trade.  Turnip 
juice  has  been  worked  over  into  wine,  and 
American  cider  is  the  basis  of  millions  of  bot- 
tlesof  champagne,  but  good  apples  and  turnips 
are  too  costly  to  be  wasted  on  cheap  wines, 
such  as  most  Americans  buy.  Some  of  the 
temperance  societies  might  find  the  returns 
they  are  after  by  satisfying  public  curiosity 
bout  what  wines  are  made  of. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  and  other 
counties  in  this  State,  artesian  wells,  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes,  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  a  wonder  to  us  that  some  of 
the  farmers  of  Petaluma  valley  have  not  tried 
them.  With  such  a  flow  of  water  as  we  believe 
could  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  the  val- 
ley, at  a  depth  of  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  could  be  irrigated, 
and  all  we  need  here  to  raise  alfalfa  to  perfec- 
tion is  irrigation.  With  an  artesian  well  and 
a  small  tract  of  land  a  farmer  could  raise 
feed  enough  to  run  a  dairy  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  any 
other  kind  of  farming.  There  is  no  part  of 
California  where  feed,  such  as  hay,  root  crops, 
green  corn,  squashes,  etc.,  can  be  raised  more 
abundantly  or  cheaply  than  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  with  water  for  irrigation,  alfalfa 
could  be  added  to  this  list.  Butter  pays  bet- 
ter late  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  any  other 
time,  and  a  few  good  cows  on  a  small  place, 
properly  cared  for  and  handled,  would  pay 
much  better  than  the  present  system  of  raising 
nothing  but  hay,  grain  and  potatoes.  If  three 
or  four  farmers,  living  contiguously  would  club 
together  and  sink  one  well  as  an  experiment, 
the  cosi  to  each  would  be  trifling,  and  the  re- 
sult might  be  of  untold  value.-Petaiwnia Courier. 


THE  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Herald :  From  a 
recent  comparative  statement  it  appears,  omit- 
ting vessels  of  less  than  fifty  tons  measure- 
ment, Europe  possesses  forty-tons  to  every 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  America  forty,  and 
Australia  seveaty-niue,  while  Asia  and  Africa 
have  only  two  tons  per  thousand.  Liverpool 
ranks  as  the  most  important  port  in  the  world, 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,647,373;  this  is  succeeded 
by  London,  with  2,330,688,  and  Glasgow  with 
1,432,364;  New  York  comes  next,  with  1,153,- 
676  tons.  The  nine  leading  ports  of  Great 
Britain  have  a  tonnage  of  8,724,123,  while  the 
first  four  ports  of  the  United  States  have  only 
1,978,940.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  is  in 
this  respect  as  important  as  Boston  or  Charles- 
ton, and  more  so  than  Philadelphia.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  possess  a  gross  tonnage  of 
nearly  twelve  million  sailing  vessel  tons,  and 
with  the  tonnage  of  her  colonies  the  British  flag 
covers  fourteen  million  tonnage  out  of  twenty- 
seven  million.  The  United  States,  twenty 
years  ago,  carried  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  their 
foreign  trade  in  their  own  bottoms,  whereas 
now  they  carry  something  less  than  18  per 
cent. 


GOOD  LAND  FOR  HOMES. 

Big  valley,  Lassen  county,  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  land. 
It  is  greatly  diversified  in  character  and  value. 
The  level  open  land  near  the  streams  is  very 
rich,  and  produces  without  irrigation  or  much 
trouble,  the  finest  crops  of  small  grain  or 
vegetables.  It  is  among  the  best  land  in  the 
State  for  all  purposes.  Heretofore  farming, 
like  everything  else  in  California,  has  been 
followed  with  a  view  to  piling  up  a  fortune  in 
a  short  time.  Big  valley  will  afford  desirable 
homes  for  many  years  to  come — especially  if 
people  make  up  their  minds  to  settle  down  to 
the  simple  pleasure  of  living  and  doing  well, 
and  dream  no  more  of  sudden  and  magnificent 
fortunes.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who 
have  small  families,  and  perhaps  still  smaller 
means,  to  whom  the  lands  in  this  valley  offer 
a  fine  inducement.  It  is  to  inform  them  what 
they  may  expect  to  find  here,  that  we  publish 
these  ren'iarks.  If  you  are  not  averse  to  living 
plainly;  if  you  know  how  to  farm,  and  don't 
mind  doing  it;  if  you  want  a  place  where  you 
can  live  in  peace  and  security,  working  for 
yourself;  if  you  are  content,  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  to  have  a  good  farm,  in  the 
best  climate  in  the  world,  and  support  yonr 
family  in  affluence,  with  schools,  churches, 
etc.,  all  around,  you  cannot  do  wrong  to  come 
here. — Beiber  Tribvne, 


SHASTA    COUNTY    FOR  GRAPES. 

Grapes  in  bhasta  county  are  no  untried  experi- 
ments. The  soil  in  different  parts  has  been  fully 
tested  and  found  to  be  first-class.  Eor  raisin-mak- 
ing the  climate  is  superior  to  any  in  the  State.  We 
are  gratified  with  the  movements  already  being 
made  to  invest  in  viniculture  in  our  county,  and 
expect  ere  long  to  see  all  our  foothillg  covered  with 
beautiful  homes  sustained  by  the  product  of  the 
gnpeviue.— Bedding  Independent, 


LANDS    AND    CROPS    IN  VENTURA 
COUNTY. 

Robert  Lyon,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Ventura 
county,  in  reply  to  inquiry  from  several  persons, 
in  regard  to  lands  and  crops,  answers  them  collect- 
ively as  follows,  in  the  Rural  Press  of  this  city: 

First,  I  am  unable  to  advise  anyone  in  regard  to 
the  beat  unoccupied  lands  favorable  to  the  culture  of 
apricots.  Every  year  men  locate  tracts  of  Govern- 
ment land,  clear  and  cultivate  it,  and  build  pretty 
homes.  And  every  year  men  leave  Ventura,  declar- 
ing every  acre  of  good  land  in  the  county  taken  up. 
The  apricot  is  one  of  the  few  fruits  which  seem  to 
grow  equally  well  in  the  humid,  cool,  summer  at- 
mosphere near  the  coast,  and  the  dry, warm  climate 
of  oar  inland  valleys.  For  instance,  the  Chaffee 
orchard,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  wharf 
has  for  the  last  ten  years  borne  a  full  crop  of  excel- 
lent apricots  annually.  And  the  orchard  of  Mr 
Hobart,  which  is  29  miles  inland,  on  the  upper 
Ojai,  has  produced  heavy  crops  of  No.  1  apricots 
every  season  for  ttie  last  six  years.  The  apricot  re- 
quires a  deep,  rich  soil,  not  too  wet ;  and  yet  the 
tree  will  not  do  well  if  the  land  is  at  any  time  per- 
mitted to  become  very  dry,  even  after  fruiting. 
.\pricot  trees  which  I  set  in  1872  bore  this  eeason 
over  200  lbs.  of  fruit  per  tree,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  places  where  trees  would  thrive  as  well  as  there, 
ut  the  choicest  locations  of  Government  land  were 
taken  long  ago,  therefore  at  present  there  is  not  so 
much  to  choose  from  as  formerly.  Besides  a  Iocs, 
tion  which  would  just  suit  one  man  might  not  sat- 
isfy another.  Besides,  I  think  every  man  can  se- 
lect a  home  for  himself  better  than  anyone  not  fa- 
miliar with  his  tastes  and  circumstances  could  select 
for  him.  For  instance  an  able-bodied,  industrious 
man  could  soon  clear  and  bring  under  cultivation 
a  rouRh,  bush-covered  piece  of  land,  which,  in  its 
wild  state,  would  make  a  timid,  feeble  man  shiver 
at  the  bare  thought  of  trying  to  clear  it.  The  beat 
land  for  apricots  is  likewise  the  beat  land  for  Lima 
beans,  and  last  season  aome  fields  of  Lima  beans  in 
Ventura  paid  over  $70  per  acre.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause a  man  can  plant  a  row  of  Lima  beana  be- 
tween the  rows  of  trees  in  a  yonns  orchard,  and 
thus  derive  a  revenue  from  his  orchard  land  from 
the  start. 

The  price  of  improved  land  ransea  from  $5  to 
$100  per  acre,  according  to  improvements  and  lo- 
cality. The  raisin  fjrape  and  orange  are  grown 
here,  and  both  succeed  well.  Good  land  for  apri- 
cots ia  not  always  good  land  for  oranges  or  grapes. 
The  English  walnut  and  apricot  would  do  well 
where  the  raisin  grape  <ind  orange  would  be  a  total 
failure.  Bettf  r  see  the  land  and  judge  what  it  will 
produce,  by  land  similarly  located,  before  you  buy  it. 


LAND  FOR  FRUIT. 

Different  varieties  of  trees  require  different 
soils.  There  are  occasionally  spots  where  all  kinds 
of  trees  do  well.  Our  beat  bottom  lands,  for  in- 
stance, produce  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion. Our  bench  or  hill  landa  are  not  so,  and  we 
mnat  uae  judgment  in  adaptation,  for  while  the 
pear  doea  the  beat  and  givea  the  largeat  reaulta  in  a 
clay  loam,  or  even  adobe  soil,  the  peach  here  would 
be  an  entire  failure.  In  moat  second  class  lands 
there  is  diveraity  of  soil,  even  in  a  spot  large 
enough  for  an  orchard.  Take  advantage  of  this  fact 
and  select  your  clay  loam  for  pears  and  quinces, 
your  loam  for  apples,  yonr  sandy  loam  soil  for 
peaches,  apricots  and  nectarines;  also  plums,  if 
growing  on  peach  roots;  if  on  plum,  on  apricot 
roots,  a  heavier  soil  will  answer.  Clierriea  ahould 
be  planted  on  deep,  rich,  gravi  lly  soil.  In  aelect- 
ing  land  for  thia  purpose,  let  nature  direct  you.  and 
don't  depend  too  much  on  men'a  opinions.  Where 
forests  grow  thrifty  and  well,  and  nnderbrush  is 
abundant,  you  may  anrelv  know  that  such  land  is 
adapted  to  fruit  trees,  and  you  can  plant  with  as- 
surance of  success.  A  stiff  clav  anbaoil.  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  surface  will  not  do  for  trees.  Good 
land,  and  good  land  only,  will  give  satisfactory  re- 
turns. Orchard  land  ahould  be  deep  and  rich, 
with  perfect  under-drainage. — Heahhhvrg  Enter- 
prise. 

GOVERNOR  STANFORD'S  ENTERPRISE. 

Two  carloads  of  grapevine  cuttings  paaaed 
through  Chico  laat  week  to  Vina,  to  be  planted  in 
Gov.  Stanff.rd'a  immenae  vineyard.  One  thonaand 
acres  of  the  land  is  now  being  placed  in  a  condition 
to  recieve  the  cnttinga,  which  are  moatly  of  the  rai- 
sin variety.  Gov.  Stanford  owns  the  Gerke  ranch, 
and  intends  to  turn  the  greater  portion  of  it  into  a 
huge  vineyard.  The  Record  contained  an  item  a 
few  days  ago  concerning  the  large  ditch  being  madp 
on  the  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  vine- 
yard. The  ditch  ia  to  be  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  fifteen  at  the  bottom,  and  will  be  about  ten 
miles  in  length.  In  speaking  of  thia  enterprise 
not  long  since,  the  Gridley  Uemld  said:  The  un- 
dertaking ia  one  that  will  necessitate  the  outlay  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  ex-Governor 
has  got  the  coin  and  isn't  afraid  to  nae  it.  Much 
good  will  accrue  to  the  country  in  that  neighbor- 
hood from  the  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  years  it  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
California. — Chico  Enlerprise. 

Bubsoribe  for  tbs  Besodboes  of  Oalifobnu. 
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|N    TUE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA.  ON 
the   ^Igt  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1881, 

and  for  the  year  eudiug  on  that  day,  ss  made  to  the  In- 
surance Commissioner  of  the  State  of  California,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Section  610  and  611  of  the 
Political  Code,  condensed  as  per  blank  furnished  by 

he  Commissioner. 

CAPITAL,  $200,000. 

\mount  of  Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash.  ..$200,000  00 


ASSETS. 

Real  Estate  owned  by  Company  $  152,BS9  13 

Loans  ou  Bonds  and  Mortijage   82*  160  00 

CaBh  market  value  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds 

owned  by  Company     74,250  00 

Amount  of  Loans  secured  by  pledge  of 

Bonds,  Stocks  and  other  marketable 

securities  as  collateral   n  fi02  44 

Cash  in  company's  office   1326  43 

Catsh  ill  Banks   9*351  63 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  all  iStocks  and  ' 

Loans   j  309  33 

Premiums  in  due  Course  of  Collection   33i864  32 

Bills  Ueceivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

Fire  and  Marine  Risks   3,330  16 

Due  lor  Rent   ^gg  00 

Judgment  iu  Course  of  Collection   3,300  00 

Total  Assets  $373,810  99 

LIABILITIES. 

Losses  Adjusted  and  Unpaid   $  3,880  76 

Losses  in  Process  of  .\djustmeut  or  In  Sus- 
pense  3,472  00 

Losses  Resisted,  including  Expenses   2,600  00 

Gross  Premiums  on  Fire  Risks  running 
one  year  or  less,  $163,664  98;  re-insur- 
ance 50  per  cent   82,332  49 

Gross  Premiums  on  Fire  Risks  running 
more  tfaau  one  year,  $13,265  .W;  re-in- 
surance  pro  rata   7,233  32 

Gross  Premiums  on  Marine  and  Inland 
Navigation  Riaks,  $746  27  ;  re-insur- 
ance luO  per  cent   745  27 

Gross  Premiums  on  Marine  Time  Risks, 

$7,33;t  84;  re-iusurauce  fifty  per  cent..        3,566  93 

Dividends  to  Stockholders  remaining  un- 
paid  193  00 

Marine  Notes  Payable   126  60 

Commissions  due  and  to  become  due  to 

Agents  and  Brokers   2,020  26 

Total  Liabilities  $106,119  00 

INCOME. 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  fire  premi- 

U"'S   $172,883  32 

Net  cash  actually  received  for  marine  pre- 
miums  15,891  62 

Received  for  Interest  on  Bonds  and^Mort- 

gages  .'.   3,466  05 

Received  for  Interest  and  Dividends  on 
Bonds,  Stocks,  Loans  and  Irom  all 

other  sources   2,958  91 

Rents   9',733  qq 

Total  Income   $204,928  80 


EXPENDITURES. 

Net  amount  paid  for  Fire  Losses  (including 

$4,257  95  Losses  of  previous  years)   $59,974  43 

Net  amount  paid  for  Marine  Losses  (in- 
cluding $7,096  70  Losses  of  previous 

years)   16,565  96 

Dividends  to  Stockholders   27,439  50 

Paid  or  allowed  for  commission  or  broker- 
age  37,818  01 

Paid  for  salaries,  fees  and  other  charges 

for  officers,  clerks,  etc   17,258  55 

Paid  for  State,  national  and  local  taxes...  1,4.;6  48 

Paid  for  all  other  Expenses   18,392  19 

Total  Expenditures  $   18,392  18 

LOSSES. 

Fire.  Marine. 

Incurred  during  the  year  $«3.019  23  $11,969  26 


RISKS  AND  PREIUIU>tIS. 

Fire  Risks. 

Net  amount  of  risks  written 

during  the  year  $  12,990,138 

Net  amount  of  risks  expired 

during  the  year   12,255,696 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

31,  1881   12,098,492 

Risks  written  in  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  11,224,611 

Marine  Risks. 

Net  amount  of  Risks  written 

during  the  year  $586,908  00 

Net  amount  of  Risks  expired 

during  the  year   713,471  00 

Net  amount  in  force  December 

:il,  1881   139,478  00 

Risks  writteu  in  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  686,968  00 


A.  J.  BRYANT,  President. 
CHAS.  H.  CUSHING,  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l>eforc  me,  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1882. 

JOHN  C.  MAYNARD, 

Insoranoe  Oommiuioner. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


SaDta  Cruz  GiiiiiowJer. 


Pacific  Eifle  and  1  !stol  Powder. 


ROUJVD  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 


i  RINCIPAI^  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

8AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $374,081.03 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800,000. 


JOHN  H,  WISE  President 

CHA8.  A.  LA  TON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S. 


F. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


O  F 


HUTCHINSON 


&  MANN, 


Nos. 3*22  and  324  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 

SetXl.  F  3r  AX3i  o  Isc  o . 


A-sents  for  Tlic 
Dwelling  Hoase  Underwriters. .  .New  Tork, 

^2,229,278. 

Girard  F.  Jli  SI.  Ins.  Co  Pblladelphia, 

$1,161,838. 

La  Conflance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.  &M.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$857,681. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  En|f., 

$1,257,410. 

Tenlonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$375,291. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N,  Y., 

$908,438. 

MARINE . 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 
Capital  Represented, . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street. 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

mm  AND  BELL  F0I11R\. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  and  8t«amboat  BELLS  and  GONO(> 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYDRAIVTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDE  V  HYDRANTS. 

A  BENERAL  ASSORTMEMT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINOINB! , 

Hooker's  Patent 

CELEBEATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

I^The  best  and  moBi 
durable  In  une.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
Root's     Blast  Blowers, 

For  Ventilating  Mines  and  fer  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC  PIPES  AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 

OA  RRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  METAI 

  OCPOBTEB  OF   

IRON  PIPE  ANO  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTIN6F. 

ALL  KIJfDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


(i.  P.  Sheffield.     J.  Pattebson.      N.  W  Sfauldino 


JUDGE  HINES  AND  HIS  COUNTY. 

If,  when  away  from  home,  all  Ventura  peo- 
ple would  make  it  a  rule  to  speak  of  our  county 
.IS  did  Judge  Uines  while  in  Kern  county,  re- 
cently, where  he  was  holding  court,  it  would 
be  the  better  for  us,  and  a  duty  they  owe  them- 
selves.   The  Bakersfield  Cali  fornian  says: 

Judge  Hines,  of  Ventura  county,  whose  ar- 
rival we  referred  to  last  week,  and  who  left  ns 
Sunday,  describes  a  remarkable  state  of  pros- 
perity as  existing  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.     Their  crops  are  principally  grain 
and  Lima  beans,  both  of  which  yield  largely, 
and  the  latter  crop  especially  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  highly  remunerative  prices,  the  sunny 
side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  being  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  it.    This  variety  of  the  beau 
yields  largely,  needs  but  little  cultivation,  and 
is  in  all  respects  easy  to  manage,  but  it  thrives 
best  in  a  warm  climate  and  requires  a  long 
season.    They  are  planted  there  in  April,  and 
are  ready  to  harvest  in  October.    Here,  where 
the  heat  is  greater,  they  would  ripen  sooner. 
The  average  net  result  they  have  given  the 
farmers  there  the  past  season  is    flOO  per 
acre,  and  they  are  so  rich,  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent that  they  look  with  pity  upon  men 
holding  official  positions  and  the  mercantile 
class.    Freights  are  very   low  compared  to 
what  they  are  here,  and  the  steamers  and  sail- 
ing vessels  do  not  regulate  them  upon  the 
principle  of  all  the  article  will  bear.  Lands 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  point  of  em- 
barcation  sell  for  $150  per  acre,  and  those  not 
so  favorably  situated  are  worth  $60.    A  single 
crop  generally  pays  for  the  land  at  the  latter 
figure.     Merchants  have  such  confidence  in 
farming  that  no  industrious  man  who  engages 
in  the  business  seems  to  have  any  difficulty  in 
getting  whatever  he  needs  to  go  on  with.  He 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  entirely  without 
resources,  who,  in  1880,  bought  forty  acres 
of  land  at  $60  per  acre,  engaging  to  make  a 
payment  this  year  to  the  extent  of  his  crop. 
He  planted  Lima  beans,  and  last  fall  the  gross 
result  was  $122  per  acre,  and  he  paid  for  his 
land  and  had  a  large  surplus.     From  all  the 
Judge  told  us,  we  conclude  that  these  beans 
would  be  a  good  crop  to  grow  here  —  Ventura 
Signal. 


not  think  the  Southern  Pacific  Railw  ,'  11 
have  any  particular  advantage  over  thf  ' 
in  winter,  because  the  idea  that  snow 

great  drawback  to  the  travel  on  the  Centi  

a  mistake.  There  is  no  considerable  number 
of  miles  of  railroad  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  where  there  is  so  little  trouble  from 
that  cause.  The  Union  and  Central  are  very 
free  from  annoyance  by  snow  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  the  Sacramento,  except  at  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  where  there  is 
ample  protection  by  sheds.  The  snow  is  not 
deep,  hardly  averaging  more  than  a  foot  along 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tourist 
travel  of  the  Southern  Pacific  is  evidently  not 
aflfected  by  the  heat  of  summer,  for  the  people 
who  have  been  traveling  over  the  road  for 
three  years,  and  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  that 
section  a  high  degree  of  temperature  by  no 
means  causes  the  suffering  that  it  does  here." 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
AGEIVTH    FOR  C.  B.  PAUL'S 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


SETTING   OUT  NEW  ORCHARDS. 

The  following  excellent  article,  in  regard  to 
setting  out  new  orchards,  is  from  the  San 
Jose  Times: 

The  season  is  close  by  when  every  person 
who  has  ever  so  small  a  plot  of  ground  should 
be  making  preparations  to  plant  fruit  trees. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  practically  the 
demand  for  California  fruit  is  unlimited.  The 
canneries  this  season  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure as  much  fruit  as  they  required  to  keep 
their  employees  busy.  As  fruit  of  this  State 
becomes  known  and  appreciated  there  is  a 
constantly  widening  market  for  it,  and  the  C.e- 
mand  will  be  equal  to  the  utmost  possibility 
of  the  supply.  Trees  planted  now  will  grow 
while  the  person  planting  them  is  sleeping, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  will  pay  a  better  re- 
turn on  the  investment  than  if  the  capital  had 
been  put  out  at  interest  even  at  usurious  rates. 
Setting  out  additional  orchards  has  this  to 
recommend  it,  that  it  is  not  like  planting  oaks 
for  posterity,  for  the  man  who  plants  a  fruit  tree 
in  our  favorable  soil  and  climate  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  gather  the  fruit  for  his  own  use 
or  profit.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  fruit  of  California  will  find  a  market  else- 
where than  in  Enstern  cities.  Already  there 
have  been  shipments  to  Europe  of  the  fruit 
in  its  natural  condition,  as  well  as  in  the 
canned  state.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
plums  will  yet  be  exported  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  we  are  confident  that  we  can 
give  no  better  advice  to  our  readers  than  by 
urging  them  to  set  out  more  trees,  carefully 
selecting  those  varieties  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  in  all  respects  the  most  profitable 
in  this  latitude. 

GOVERNOR  STANFORD  ON  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN TRADE. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  recent  date,  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  interview  with  Governor 
Stanford,  in  which  that  gentleman  says: 

"These  southern  railways  will  develop  an 
immense  business  in  a  country  that  has  pre- 
viously been  practically  inaccessible.  A  great 
market  will  thereby  be  opened  to  California. 
Indeed,  such  supplies  as  chickens,  fruits,  eggs, 
fresh  meats,  etc.,  are  now  being  sent  down 
from  Bouthern  California  into  Arizona.   I  do 


THE  COMING  AVHEAT  CROP. 

A  writer  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  who  has  been  traveling  through  the  agri- 
cultural di.stricts,  says:  There  is  evidence  upon 
every  hand  that  a  large  breadth  of  land  will  be 
laid  down  to  wheat  in  California  this  winter. 
The  crop  of  1880  and  the  prices  of  1881,  taken 
together,  are  encouraging.  In  the  former 
year  the  experts  agreed  before  the  crop  was 
sacked  that  it  somewhat  exceeded  1,000,000 
tons  for  export,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  it 
was  equal  to  1,600,000  tons.  Ten  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  this  crop  of  1880  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  State,  and  the  balance  is  on  its 
way  to  market.  Those  who  kept  it  did  well- 
better  than  if  they  had  sold  it  last  year.  The 
crop  of  1881  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons, 
which,  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
left  over  from  1880  makes  1,200,000  tons  for 
shipment  now,  and  all  this,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  out  of  the  State  by  next  July,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  iu  the  way  of  the  crop  of  1882.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  summer-fallow  land  which 
is  now  being  sowed,  and  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion goes,  the  farmers  who  are  within  reach  of 
the  market  intend  to  plow  and  sow  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  cultivable  land,  if  the  season  per- 
mits, for  next  year  they  will  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  ocean  freighters,  as  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  will  then  be  a  competitor  for 
this  great  trade. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

California  cannot  as  yet  set  np  much  claim  for 
the  amount  of  its  manufacturing  interestii,  but 
none  the  leas  it  is  making  fair  progress.  On  ac- 
count of  the  extent  of  the  mining  business  on  the 
Pacific  slope  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery, 
and  in  ibis  respect,  California  is  in  advance  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  that  particular  line.  In  woolen 
manufactures  a  great  deal  can  be  claimed  for  the 
excellence  of  the  fabrics  turned  outol  the  few  mills 
that  have  baen  established,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  the  materials  used,  until  now  California  blankets 
have  an  almost  world-wide  reputation  With  the 
opening  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  into  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas  encouragement  is  now  given 
to  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  in  this  State, 
something  not  undertaken  heretofore,  as  the  raw 
material  can  be  purchased  from  first  hands,  and 
laid  down  in  a  few  days  at  any  point  in  California 
having  railway  connection.  This  opportunity,  it 
would  seem,  cannot  long  be  overlooked,  and  at  no 
distant  day  we  may  expect  to  see  mills  erected  at  or 
near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  to  work  up  the 
Texas  staple  into  the  ordinary  cloths  that  would 
find  extensive  sale  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
islands  ot  the  Pacific  in  the  low  latitudes.  There 
is  certainly  a  vast  field  for  the  sale  of  ordinary  cot- 
ton cloths  in  the  regions  named,  which  should 
stimulate  Californians  to  manufacture,  now  that 
the  raw  cottons  of  Texas  are  so  available. — Cor. 
OrasH  Valley  Union. 


GREAT  I.nPitOVEAIKNTS. 

The  Yreka  Journal  anticipates  great  im- 
provements to  take  place  in  Siskiyou  county 
on  the  introduction  of  the  iron  horse:  Land  is 
being  taken  up  everywhere,  in  view  of  the 
prospects  of  a  railroad,  and  claims  are  recorded 
every  week  lately.  Many  localitic^s  supposed 
to  be  owned  by  sheep  and  cattlemen  have  been 
located,  and  every  acre  of  ground  not  recorded, 
except  some  of  the  mountains,  will  probably 
find  owners  or  claimants  this  year  and  next, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  good  thing  in  in- 
creasing the  taxable  wealth  of  our  county,  as 
well  as  assisting  to  build  up  our  prosperity. 
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READ  AND  CIRCULATE. 

When  you  have  read  tills  paper  preserve  It 
and  lend  It  to  your  nei|flibors,  or  send  It  to 
some  friend  infhe  Kastern,  Western  or  Soulli- 
ern  Stale*,  Canada,  Enjrland  and  Conti- 
nental Kurope,  who  will  value  tUe  informa- 
tion it  contains,  and  inittht  be  likely  tocome 
or  send  intellii;eut.  indnstilous  farmers  to 
settle  In  California. 


WANTED  —  Four  Intelligent,  flrgt-claas 
Canvassers  for  this  Journal.  The  State 
will  be  fairly  divided.  A  liberal  commis- 
sion will  be  allowed. 
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LARGE  LANDED  ESTATES. 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer;  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no 
man's  happinesss;  glad  of  other  men's  good, 
content  with  my  farm,  and  the  greatest  of  my 
pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs 
suck." 

"  In  the  brave  days  of  old,"  when  England 
produced  such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Walter 
Raleigh  and,  Philip  Sidney,  and  Queen  Bess 
ruled  the  kingdom,  there  was  a  noble  yeoman- 
ry that  possesseed  the  land  and  gave  that 
sturdy  character  to  the  people  which  made 
it  a  grand  and  powerful  nation,  and  which 
set  the  greatest  impress  on  bistorj'  of  any 
nation  since  Home  was  mistress  of  the  world. 
That  was  the  golden  age  of  England.  From 
the  yeomanry  came  forth  the  braiu  and  muscle 
that  furnished  statesmen,  poets  and  soldiers, 
that  have  ever  since  been  the  boast  and  pride 
of  Great  Britain.  Shakespeare  was  from  this 
class,  and  his  pictures  of  rural  life  at  that  time 
areamjngthe  most  charming  of  his  produc- 
tions. At  a  later  period  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides  were  from  the  same  class,  the  hardy 
yeomanry  of  England,  and  so  long  as  the  lands 
of  the  realm  were  held  and  owned  in  large  part 
by  this  class  the  nation  continued  to  grow 
strong  and  rich,  and  general  happiness  was  the 
rule.  The  lingering  bigotry  and  superstition 
of  the  dark  ages  led  to  many  persecutions,  and 
the  landed  gentry  still  preserved  many  of  their 
feudal  privileges,  which  wrought  great  hard- 
ship on  their  dependents.  But  for  all  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  generally  was  far  better 
than  it  has  been  since  the  small  farms  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  great  capitalists,  and 
"  One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain." 

The  story  of  the  change  that  came  ovec  Eng- 


lish life  as  the  lands  passed  from  the  yeomanry 
ot  the  rich  land-holders,  is  told  as  nowhere 
else  in  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.  From  a 
land  thickly  populated, 

"■  When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man," 
and  every  house  was  the  home  of  industry  and 
contentment,  it  became  the  heritage  of  the 
rich,  who  dwelt  in  grand  halls  and  castles,  and 
the  yeomenry  were  crowded  out  to  make  room 
for  poor,  miserable  tenants,  with  no  hope  and 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  grovel  in  the  dirt 
before  their  lordly  masters.  This  has  been 
going  on  until  the  tillers  of  the  soil  of  England 
ere  generally  ignorant  and  wretched,  and  are 
obliged  to  accept  whatever  their  lordly  masters 
may  choose  to  allow  them.  To  thoseanong 
tnem  who  may  have  more  than  averat^e  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  emigration  is  the  only  hope 
of  ever  bettering  their  condition,  and  so  many 
are  unable  to  escape  from  this  thraldom  that  a 
spirit  of  violence  and  discontent  is  so  rife  as 
to  threaten  revolution.  The  dissatisfied  and 
rebellious  are  so  numerous  that,  united,  they 
would  shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  history  repeats 
itself.  But  whether  or  no  that  be  a  truism  it 
is  certain  that  the  people  of  California  are  in 
danger  of  repeating  the  folly  of  the  English,  of 
two  centuries  ago.  Instead  of  giving  that  encour- 
agement to  the  small  farmer  that  should  induce 
every  farm  laborer  to  secure  to  himself  a  home- 
stead, of  at  least  a  few  acres,  our  legislation  is 
too  much  in  the  interest  of  great  capitalists 
and  great  landed  proprietors. 

Now,  what  must  be  the  result,  in  the  course 
of  one  or  two  generations,  if  this  policy  is 
continued?  The  lands  will  be  owned  by  a  few, 
though  the  laborers  be  many.  The  yeomanry, 
as  it  existed  in  England  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  in  New  England  forty  years  ago,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  iu  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the 
other  States  of  tho  great  Northwest  at  the 
present  time,  will  not  be  known  here,  and  the 
labor  of  tilling  the  gtound  and  harvesting  the 
crops  will  be  performed  by  an  ignorant,  pro- 
letariat class,  which  has  grown  up  as  "hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  those  who 
have  managed  by  shrewd  legislation,  aided  by 
large  wealth,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  soil. 

To  avert  such  a  calamity  and  to  make  Cali- 
fornia a  rich  and  powerful  State,  we  need, 
more  than  any  one  thing,  a  sturdy  yeomanry — 
a  class  of  small,  laboring  farmers,  who  will 
own  their  homes,  and  who  will  earn  their  sup- 
port and  that  of  their  families  from  their  few, 
but  well-tilled  acres.  When  our  valleys  and 
hill  sides  shall  be  peopled  with  such  a  class 
the  land  now  worth  but  a  few  dollars  an  acre 
will  be  increased  ten,  twenty  or  a  hundred  fold 
in  value,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  once  in  bear- 
ing of  grapes,  of  apricots,  nectarines,  peaches, 
apples  and  other  fruits  it  will  pay  a  liberal  in- 
terest on  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
acre.  The  man  who  has  secured  "a  quarter 
section"  or  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  section,  will, 
at  the  end  of  a  decade,  if  he  has  made  the  best 
of  his  opportunities,  find  himself  with  an  as- 
sured competency,  and  one 

"Who  may  crown  in  shades  like  these 
A  youth  ot  labor  with  an  age  of  ease." 

At  this  time  the  bird  of  ill-omen,  the  man 
who  has  bulled  and  beared  the  market  and  on 
the  ruin  of  tliousands  has  amassed  his  mil- 
lions, will  be  sure  to  be  seen  hovering  round. 
He  will  tempt,  for  ready  money,  the  peasant- 
farmer  to  sell  out  his  fruitful  homestead,  or 
will  try  in  some  way  to  get  him  in  a  condition 
that  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell.  Then  the  peas- 
antry will  begin  to  disappear,  and  "the  whole 
domain  will  be  grasped  by  one  only  master." 
The  arcadian  days  will  then  bo  past,  and,  in 
place  of  general  abundance  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  in  proximity  will  be  re- 
peated as  in  those  countries  whose  bad  ex- 
ample we  are  now  following. 

And  how  are  such  results  to  be  averted?  The 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "knowledge  is 
power,"  may  be  travestied,  in  these  later  days, 
into  wealth  is  power.  What  is  the  power  of  a 
Huxley,  a  Darwin,  a  Faraday,  a  Tyndall,  an  Ara- 
go,  compared  with  that  of  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Jay 
Gould?  What  was  the  influence  of  a  Newton  or  a 
Locke  in  their  day  and  generation  compared  to 
that  of  many  a  rich  contemporaneous  Lord?  And 
yet  who  now  knows  of  or  cares  for  the  latter, 
while  every  man  of  average  intelligence  ever 
hears  but  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  the  other 
names  pronounced.  And  a  hundred  years 
hence,  when  tho  names  of  Darwin,  of  Tyndall, 
of  Arago,  of  Agassiz,  of  Buckle,  of  Lecky,  are 


regarded  as  the  great  lights  of  the  preceding 
age,  the  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds  of  to-day  will 
have  passed  away  to  be  remembered,  if  at  all, 
only  as  are  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt,  which 
have  made  themselves  terrible  from  the  num- 
ber of  victims  they  have  swallowed. 

Is  it  already  too  late  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
of  land  monopoly  from  this  Pacific  slope? 
For  ourselves,  we  can  see  but  one  way  to  avert 
it.  It  is  by  a  system  of  graduated  taxation: 
that  the  owner  of  a  small  homestead  shall  pay 
but  a  nominal  tax,  while  the  tax  on  every  ad- 
ditional fifty  or  hundred  acres  shall  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression. 


THE  "ARGONAUT"  OPPOSED  TO  SMALL 
FARMING. 

Our  vivacious,  eccentric  contemporary,  the 
Argonaut,  whose  articles  are  always  readable 
and  sprightly,  but  which  always  fail  to  con- 
vince anybody,  has,  in  its  issue  of  tho  11th 
nit.,  taken  up  the  immigration  question,  and 
with  its  inevitable  propensity  to  "slop  over" 
has  put  out  the  fire  of  its  own  logic.  It  pro- 
tests, with  its  usual  force  and  clearness,  against 
those  swindling  enterprises  which  are  started 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  deluding  innocent 
and  ignorant  immigrants  into  the  purchase  of 
small  farms  at  prices  many  times  above  their 
value,  and  at  rates  much  higher  than  that  of 
much  better  lands  which,  if  they  would  take 
time  to  investigate  for  themselves,  they  could 
obtain  from. the  Government,  or  from  private 
owners. 

Thus  far  the  Argonaut  is  entirely  right,  but 
at  the  very  next  step  it  must  "slop  over,"  and  it 
does  so  when  it  says  "that  small  farming  is, 
in  this  State,  as  a  rule,  unprofitable;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  special  productions 
in  some  particular  localities,  under  exceptional 
conditions,  the  small  farmer  cannot  make  a 
respectable  living." 

Now,  what  in  California  is  considered  a  re- 
spectable living  iu  other  countries  is  thought 
abundance,  if  not  luxury.  In  most  countries 
of  Europe  the  agricultural  laborer  thinks  him- 
self pretty  well  oflf  if  he  can  get  enough  of 
food  to  keep  tip  his  strength  so  as  to  be 
able  to  labor  and  by  his  labor  keep  himself  and 
family  but  a  few  steps  from  absolute  want. 
If  he  can  do  that  and  by  frugality  and  many 
hours  of  daily  toil  manage  to  lay  by  a  few  dol- 
lars each  year,  so  that  when  he  gets  past  labor 
he  can  first  give  his  boys  and  girls  a  fair  start 
and  have  a  meager  subsistence  for  himself  and 
wife  on  the  down-grade  of  life  to  the  grave,  he 
is  not  only  considered  respectable  but  con- 
tented and  happy. 

But  that  sort  of  life  does  not  content  the 
California  small  farmer,  nor  ought  it.  He  can 
do  a  great  deal  better  than  that  here  on  a  farm 
of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  if,  for  the  first  few  years, 
he  will  toil  as  he  did  in  his  former  home  and 
deny  himself  luxuries  which  were  unknown  to 
him  there.  He  must  get  bis  land  paid  for  and 
his  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  and  then 
the  way  is  easy  for  at  least  a  comfortable  and 
respectable  living.  How  many  of  the  laborers 
in  Europe  cannot  get  enough  even  of  potatoes, 
and  who  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
can  have,  once  or  twice  a  week,  a  bit  of  coarse 
bread,  a  little  buttermilk,  or  slice  of  bacon? 
In  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  to  get  even  this  much,  the  women 
are  compelled  to  labor  in  the  fields  almost  as 
much  as  the  men.  But  no  such  poverty  is 
known  here,  nor  can  it  be  for  hundreds  of 
years,  unless  the  lands  shall  be  gobbled  up  by 
land-sharks,  and  the  laboring  man  must  become 
the  tenant  at  the  mercy  of  the  large  land- 
holder. 

How  much  towards  a  "respectable  living" 
can  be  gathered  from  a  single  acre,  provided  it 
is  so  situated  that  it  may  be  irrigated  and  is 
kept  up  to  the  highest  stage  of  fertility?  A 
half  an  acre  in  potatoes  will  feed  a  family  for 
six  months  of  the  year  better  than  half  Hie 
Irish  are  fed,  and  then  if  the  other  is  planted 
with  beans  and  peas  and  tomatoes,  beets,  car- 
rots, cabbages  and  other  vegetables,  it  will 
yield  as  much  of  this  kind  of  food  as  they 
would  require  for  the  whole  year,  even  if  they 
had  hundreds  of  acres.  Indeed,  hundreds  of 
large  farmers  in  California  do  not  get  as  much 
of  such  luxuries  as  could  be  raised  on  a  single 
quarter  of  an  acre. 

But  the  trouble  is,  a  respectable  living  does 
not  satisfy  a  California  farmer.  He  must  get 
rich  in  a  few  years  or  he  will  not  be  satisfied, 
and  flo  he  tries  to  get  more  land  than  he  can 
cultivate  properly,  and  to  do  that  he  gets  in 


debt,  and  then,  though  he  works  hard  and 
fares  hard,  his  friend,  the  capitalist,  is  pretty 
sure,  at  last,  to  own  it  all. 

The  experience  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  very  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Califor- 
nia, though  here  the  folly  of  holding  too  much 
land  has  not  had  so  long  time  to  do  its  disas- 
trous work.  Some  years  ago  it  happened  to 
us,  in  stress  of  business,  to  pass  several 
weeks  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
one  of  the  largest  interior  towns,  and  among 
the  farmers  living  near  by  we  found  this  as  a 
rule:  the  large  farmers  were  all  in  debt  and 
their  farms  were  shingled  with  mortgages. 
The  small  farmers,  those  called  truck-farmers, 
were  generally  well  off  and  every  year  ad- 
ding to  their  store.  Every  market  day  they 
would  go  to  the  town  and  take  in  for  sale  such 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  as  were  in  their  season, 
and  at  night  would  take  home  a  few  dollars, 
and  at  the  year's  end  would  be  better  oflf  than 
at  the  beginning.  In  the  meantime,  the  farm- 
ers, with  their  hundreds  of  acres,  would  find 
that,  after  paying  for  their  hired  labor,  they 
had  nothing  left  to  themselves,  often  not 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts. 

This  same  experience  is  going  on  already,  to 
a  limited  extent,  in  California,  and,  unless  ar- 
rested by  wiser  legislation  than  has  obtained 
in  the  older  States,  we  shall,  in  time,  have  a 
few  very  rich  men  and  a  great  many  very  poor 
ones.  To  avert  such  an  unhappy  condition  of 
affairs  the  remedy  is,  as  suggested  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  viz.:  a  nominal  tax  on  the  small 
homtstead  of  a  few  acres,  to  be  iitcreased  in 
arithmetical  progression  on  each  additional 
fifty  acres,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  man 
of  small  means  to  secure  his  little  farm,  and 
the  large  land-holder  would  find  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  divide  up  his  unprofitable  domain, 
and  sell  out  in  small  patches  to  those  who 
would  make  a  better  use  of  it. 


REPUTATION    OP   AN    EASTERN  JOUR- 
NAL'S AB^«URD  STATEMENT. 

Of  all  the  attempts  to  decry,  underrate,  and 
convey  an  incorrect  impression  regarding  busi- 
ness affairs  in  this  city  and  State,  the  followin  { 
statement,  clipped  from  an  obscure  Eastern 
journ  il,  entitled  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulle- 
tin, is  the  most  absurd  that  has  yet  come  under 
our  observation.  In  referring  to  Calfornia,  it 
says: 

"This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  unprosper- 
ous  State  in  the  Union.  The  banks  have  suf- 
fered a  decrease  in  their  capital  during  the 
past  five  years  of  $14,000,000.  Real  estate 
has  depreciated  in  value  25  per  cent.  Popula- 
tion is  on  the  decline.  Building  has  almost 
entirely  ceased.  Houses,  stores  and  hotels  are 
vacant.    The  theatres  are  shut  up." 

Our  first  thought,  on  reading  the  above,  was 
to  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  it ;  for  it  did 
not  seem  possible  that  it  could  injure  the  State 
in  the  slightest  degree,  among  intelligent  and 
well-informed  people.  But,  on  reflection,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  insignifi- 
cant a  newspaper  may  be  regarded  generally,  it 
is  not  entirely  without  influence  with  some 
classes  of  people. 

That  the  writer  is  a  very  ignorant  person,  and 
ranks  with  those  who  are  the  least  informed 
regarding  one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
the  Union,  is  very  evident.  It  is  just  possible 
that  he  has  been  most  egregiously  imposed 
upon  by  some  party,  with  the  view  of  discour- 
aging immigration  to  California,  whose  object 
it  is  to  build  up  some  rival  State.  But,  even 
this  charitable  view  of  the  case,  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  editor  of  the  Boston  Vowmercial  Bulle- 
tin, for  being  so  entirely  ignorant.  He  is  not 
competent  to  occupy  an  editorial  position  on 
any  paper,  however  obscure  and  insignificant 
it  may  be.  We  most  earnestly  and  emphati- 
cally deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement 
quoted  from  the  paper  in  question,  and  pro- 
nounce it  a  most  unqualified  and  malicious 
falsehood. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Bank  Com- 
missioners, shows  that  the  financial  condition 
of  California  is  flourishing.  The  Commission- 
ers claim  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  banking  business  of  the 
State.  The  entire  banking  capital  of  the  State 
is  $175,000,000; an  excess  of  5,000,000  over  that 
of  1880.  The  condition  of  our  banks,  both 
Commercial  and  Savings,  was  never  stronger; 
there  is  an  abundance  of  capital,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  has  fallen  to  something  approximat- 
ing the  Eastern  standard. 

Our  distingaisbed  fellow-townsman,  Lloyd 
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Tevis,  President  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Ex- 
press aud  Bauking  house,  in  his  admirable  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Bankers'  Conven- 
tion, last  snuimer,  at  Niagara  Falls,  which  we 
published,  iu  full,  in  the  September  number  of 
The  Kesocrces,  gave  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  financial  condition  of  California.  This 
masterly  production  has  probably  been  more 
circultted  and  read  in  this  country,  aud  in  Eu- 
rope, than  any  other  document  relating  to  the  : 
Golden  State.  His  theme  was  an  eiihaustive 
one,  embracing  California's  past,  present  and 
future;  her  industrial  and  financial  growth;  the 
stable  character  of  the  State's  financial 
and  business  system;  the  expansion  of  our 
commerce  and  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  financial  centre.  The  address  was  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  business  history  of 
our  young  Commonwealth.  It  was  a  dispas- 
sionate, judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  accurate 
and  lucid  representation.  It  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation about  California,  by  both  facts  and  fig- 
ures, that  anyone  could  desire.  AVe  regret, 
very  much  indeed,  that  there  is  an  editor  in 
the  United  States  who  did  not  read  it.  But, 
of  course  the  Boston  newspaper  man  did  not; 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  never  have  penned  the 
paragraph  under  consideration.  We  trust 
that  he  will  yet  read  it.  We  shall  send  him  a 
copy  of  our  September  number. 
Now  for  a  few  figures: 

California — Prod".ct  of  wheat  in  1881,  40,- 
0()0.000  liushels.  Wheat  and  flour  exports  for 
1881,  23,361,77-1  centals.  Barley  crop  of  Cali- 
foruia  in  1881,  2.600,000  centals.  Coinage  in 
the  San  trancisco  Mint  in  1881,  S43,6G0.000. 
Merchandise  export  values  by  sea  in  1881; 
$53,664  3-32.  Federal  revenue  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  in  1881,  $11,088,940.  Value  of 
manufactures  in  San  Francisco  in  1881,  $90,- 
000,000.  Gold  p'oduct  of  California  in  1881, 
$18,020,679 

Does  this  look  like  being  an  unprosperous 

State  ?    Our  population  is  less  than  900,000. 

In  regard  to  our  population  being  on  the  de- 
cline, we  have  only  to  say,  that  this  State  is 
slowly,  but  steadily  increasing  in  population, 
from  year  to  year.  The  increase  by  immigra- 
tion in  1881,  was  28,897.  Now.  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  it  will  gain 
more  rapidlj'. 

The  Boston  man  says  that  building,  in  this 
city,  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  From  many 
reliable  sources  we  learu  that  thei-e  is  more 
building  now  going  on,  and  being  projected, 
here,  aud  iu  ever}'  locality  of  the  interior, 
than  ever  before.  There  were  erected  in  1881, 
in  this  city,  533  buildings,  costing  $3,790,732. 
San  Francisco  hasbuilding  operations,  now  un- 
derway, and  in  contemplation,  that  will  cost  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  additional.  Some  of  these 
buildings  for  residence  and  business  purposes, 
will  cost,  in  some  instances,  from  $250,000  to 
$1,000,000. 

It  is  gratifying,  also,  to  learu  that  the  recent 
sales  of  real  estate,  in  this  city  and  State,  are 
of  an  encouraging  character.  There  is  no 
safer  place  for  the  investment  of  capital,  than 
here,  with  certainty  of  a  large  interest  on  the 
money  invested. 

The  sale  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1881.  amounted  to  $12,233,933.  Many  of  our 
wealthiset  and  most  substantial  citizens  have 
invested  heavily  in  real  estate  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  are  now  engaged  iu  build- 
ing upon  it  private  residences  and  houses 
for  business  purposes.  S-jn  Francisco  con- 
tiins  a  large  number  of  hotels,  several  of  which 
may  be  classed  with  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
structures  iu  the  world.  They  are  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  well  patronized.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  more  houses  for  private 
residences. 

In  regard  to  the  charge  that  our  theatres  are 
shut  up,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  tourists,  and  others,  whose 
opportunities  for  judging  are  good,  that  they 
are  better  attended  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  whose  population  is  quadruple 
that  of  ours. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  capitalists 
to  invest  money  in  various  industrial  enterpri- 
ses, that  will  return  them  large  profits,  after  a 
sufi&cient  length  ot  time  has  elapsed,  to  thor- 
oughly inaugurate  and  develop  them.  Manu- 
factures, new  business  enterprises,  etc.,  are  be- 
ing projected  in  every  town  of  importance  in 
the  State. 

San  Francisco  is  becoming  an  important 
manufacturing  point,  already  producing  man- 
ufactured goods  to  an  aggregate  value  of  over 


$90,000,000  per  annum.  As  instancing  the 
general  prosperity  of  this  city,  we  may  mention 
the  fact  that  the  fire  insurance  premium  re- 
ceipts in  1881,  exceeded  those  of  1880,  by  more 
than  $200,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  California  has  entered 
upon  a  period  of  prosperity  of  long  duration. 
We  believe  that  a  new  era  is  upon  us,  iu  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  creation  of 
manufactures,  and  the  development  of  foreign 
commerce  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  are  to  base  the  superstructure  that  will  be 
enduring  and  permanent. 

We  believe  that  we  have  sticcessfully  refuted 
the  slander  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 
Iu  fact,  nearly  every  article  which  our  paper 
contains,  is  a  refutation  of  it. 

The  object  of  this  journal,  from  its  inception 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  to  collect  aud  dif, 
fuse  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable- 
regarding  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and 
the  advantages  it  has  to  offer  immigrants.  We 
have  done  thissystematically  and  conscientious- 
ly ,and  we  believe  that  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin,  after  reading  these  facts, 
will  never  be  guilty  of  repeating  the  silly  state- 
ment, viz  :  "This  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
unprosperous  State  iu  the  Union." 


SWISS  II»IMIGRAT10.\. 

Our  esteemed  and  most  excellent  contempo- 
rary, the  Bulletin,  in  its  issue  of  the  8th  ultimo, 
has  an  article  on  tue  "Recent  Phases  of  Immi- 
gration," so  liberal  in  its  scope  and  so  appre- 
.iative  of  the  real  interests  of  the  State,  its 
present  prosperity,  and  its  future  condition, 
we  can  but  think  that  thd  writer  thereof  has 
read,  with  great  care,  the  recent  numbers  of 
The  Resources  of  California.  But  if  it  has 
taken  its  first  impressions  on  this  subject 
from  ua,  we  are  extremely  gratified  that  the 
seed  has  fallen  on  go(/d  ground,  and  if  it  has 
taken  them  from  other  political  economists 
than  ourselves,  we  are  little  less  gratified  to 
find  that  on  this  great  question  it  has  set  its 
face  in  the  right  direction. 

In  speaking  of  the  advantages  that  Califor- 
nia offers  to  the  Swiss  emigrants,  of  whom 
many  find  it  imperative  upon  them  to  seek 
other  countries  if  they  would  save  themselves 
from  want  and  suffering,  it  says: 

"  The  Swiss  who  have  immigrated  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  have  made  prosperous  settlers. 
They  are  naturally  mountaineers,  and  of  course 
like  a  hilly  country.  That  part  of  California 
which  is  most  attractive  to  this  class  of  immi- 
grants is  generally  designated  as  a  grazing 
country.  The  Swiss  have  a  large  number  of 
dairies,  and  are  acquiring  more.  Their  butter 
and  cheese  rank  among  the  best  known  iu 
this  market.  They  have  the  faculty  o  f  getting 
the  most  out  of  the  hills  and  mountain  slopes. 
They  know  how  to  make  thrifty  vineyards  on 
steep  hillsides.  Most  of  the  work  done  by 
these  men  in  California  in  this  lespect,  is  a 
model  in  its  way.  The  volume  of  Swiss  im- 
migration to  California  has  never  been  large. 
But  a  steady  increase  has  been  noted  from 
year  to  year.  A  Geneva  paper  states  that  an 
influential  committee,  composed  of  members 
of  the  Federal  Assembly,  has  been  formed,  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  buying  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  the  United  States  for  a  Swiss  colony. 
The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Immigration  Bureau  of  Kentucky 
to  the  matter,  advising  that  attention  be  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  which  that  State  pre- 
sents for  such  a  colony,  where  one  has  already 
been  satisfactorily  located." 

After  giving  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which 
impel  the  Swiss  to  emigrate,  the  Bulletin  adds: 

"The  Immigration  Association  of  this  city 
might  well  make  a  note  of  these  facts,  and  at 
once  make  an  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  committee  to  the  great  advantages  which 
California  possesses  for  such  a  colony.  With- 
out disparaging  those  of  Kentucky,  or  of  any 
other  State,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Cali- 
fornia to-day  presents  many  superior  advan- 
tages for  such  a  colony,  which  would  naturally 
select  dairying  and  viticulture  as  the  leading 
industrial  interests.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unoccupied  hill  laud  in  this  State  suitable  for 
grazing  and  for  vineyard  purposes.  The  Swiss 
have  already  demonstrated  what  they  can  do 
here.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  buy 
a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  Statu  within  the  moist  belt,  or 
much  more,  at  a  moderate'price.  This  land 
would  have  ruDniiig,,water,^timber,_  bills  and 


mountain  slopes.  Up  to  this  date  no  Swiss 
colony  has  settled  in  California.  That  ele- 
ment of  immigration  has  been  mostly  distrib- 
uted through  the  hills  of  the  Coast  Range." 

The  Swiss  are  a  brave,  hardy,  industrious 
and  economical  people.  They  love  their 
country,  their  mountain  homes,  their  free  in- 
stitutions, with  intense  patriotism.  Were  some 
thousands  of  them  scattered  through  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  California,  they  would  find 
many  nooks  and  patches,  which,  under  their 
cire,  would  become  fruitful  and  prolific.  The 
hillsides  would  be  terraced  and  cultivated. 
The  finest  grapes  in  the  known  world  would 
be  produced,  and  apples- aud  pears  of  a  ([uality 
now  unknown  in  our  valleys  would  soon  abound 
in  the  market.  And  these  lands,  so  valuable 
to  those  who  know  how  to  treat  them,  have 
scarcely  [any  value  to  old  Californians,  to  im- 
migrants from  the  Eastern  States,  or  those 
from  many  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  Swiss 
are  adapted  to  our  mountain  ranges,  and  our 
mountain  ranges  are  adapted  to  them.  Their 
frugality  and  industry  would,  in  a  few  years, 
assure  them  a  competency,  aud  the  contrast 
they  would  afford  to  many  of  our  native-born 
slovens,  who,  with  abundance  about  them,  sel- 
dom know  what  a  wholesome,  well-cooked 
meal  is,  could  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  rising  generation. 

What  a  great  part  of  our  people  lack  is  not 
an  abundance  of  the  raw  material  of  life,  like 
bread  and  meat,  and  fruits,  aud  cloth,  and 
houses,  and  fuel,  but  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  them  so  as  to  get  not  only  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  the  comforts  and  luxuries.  How 
many  households  there  are  in  California, 
where  the  master  thereof  has  his  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres,  with  horses  by  the  dozen 
and  cattle  by  the  hundreds,  iu  which  a  well- 
cooked,  wholesome,  well-served  meal  has  never 
been  seen.  The  Lord  has  sent  the  meat  but 
the  devil  has  sent  the  cooks,  aud  well  have  the 
latter  improved  their  opportunity  to  ruin  the 
good  things  which  the  former  has  provided. 
Let  such  people,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  those  who  have  learned  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  "scanty  store"  and 
the  result  must  be  largely  beneficial  to  all 
parties. 

THE  LATE  RAINS— THE  CROP  OUTLOOK. 

The  rainfall  during  the  past  week  has  been 
sufficiently  abundant  to  dispel  all  fears  of  any 
general  failure  of  crops  iu  any  section.  In 
many  districts,  where  despondency  had  been 
created,  by  long  continued  drouth,  a  feeling  of 
confidence  now  exists.  These  rains  have  un- 
doubtedly been  of  great  benefit,  to  fields  re- 
cently sown,  and  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  extend  their  acreage.  Judging  from 
the  very  latest  reports,  we  think  it  may  be  stated, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that,  with  occasional 
showers,  during  the  next  six  weeks,  the  crops 
in  the  districts,  which  seemed,  but  a  short  time 
ago,  doomed  to  failure,  will  be  tolerably  good: 
There  is  time  enough  yet  for  more  rain,  and 
the  records  of  all  previous  years  will  justify  the 
expectation,  that  it  will  come. 

The  latest  reports  received,  from  the  south- 
eru  part  of  the  State,  indicate  that,  although 
the  crops  will  be  a  little  late  this  season,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  raius,  the  yield 
will  be  fully  as  large  as  last  year's. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  states  that  the  recent 
copious  rains  were  worth  millions  to  the  south- 
ern counties.  The  Express  adds.^that  the  peo- 
ple of  its  section  are  now  rejoicing  over  the 
greatly  brightened  prospects  for  a  good  average 
agricultural  year.  It  thinks  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  of  perversity  of  the  weather  will  pre- 
vent that  county  from  having  good  crops. 

In  San  Benito,  a  larger  acreage  than  usual 
is  under  cultivation  this  season,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  now  confident  of  having  good  crops.  The 
Monterey  Argus  says,  that  crops  look  well,  in 
that  county.  Alluding  to  the  rains  a  few  days 
ago,  it  says  that  they  wipe  out  the  fear  of  a  dry 
season.  The  Santa  Ana  Herald  says,  the  scare 
of  a  dry  season  is  over  in  that  place.  The 
farmers  are  greatly  encouraged. 

In  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura,  the  farmers 
are  jubilant,  on  account  of  the  certainty  of 
having  a  good  harvest.  In  San  Diego  the  rain- 
fall has  been  nearly  eight  inches — sufliclent  to 
ensure  large  crops.  Enough  rain  has  fallen  in 
San  Bernardino  to  give  that  county  a  bountiful 
crop,  of  both  grain  and  grass.  An  inch  and  a 
half  fell  there,  during  last  Sunday,  February 
26th.  At  Hanford,  the  last  storm  gave  the  far- 
mers all  the  rain  they  need  for  the  present,  ou 


irrigated  lands.     Their  ditches,  from 
river,  will  soon  bo  filled  with  water. 
Kern  county  has  not  had  much  rain  iu  i 
ley,  there  has  fallen  an  unusual  quantity  of 
suowontheniountain8,consequeutly  the  Bakers- 
field  Califoriiian  says,  for  irrigating  purposes, 
water  will  be  as  plentiful  as  in  former  years. 
In  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa,  Yolo  aud  Sac- 
ramento counties,  the  crops  will  be  unusually 
large,  provided  they  have  spring  raius. 

In  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
a  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Marysville 
Appeal,  says  that  every  district  rejoices  in  its 
crop  and  business  prospects.  Wheat,  and  the 
various  fruits,  exhibit  a  promise  equal,  at  least, 
to  any  former  year. 

The  outlook,  from  all  accounts,  for  a  pros- 
perous season  in  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  Tehema 
and  Humboldt  counties  was  never  better. 

The  outlook  throughout  the  State,  at  this 
time,  for  the  farmer,  is  certainly  of  a  most  en- 
couraging character.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  1882  will  be  counted  among  the 
most  prosperous  years  California  has  ever  had. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
ditches  and  artesian  wells,  for  irrigating  the 
dry  belts,  rendering  heavy  crops  a  certainty, 
where  everything  formerly  depended  upon  the 
season— wet  or  dry.  In  addition  to  gathering 
a  large  harvest,  buildings  will  be  erected  and 
improvements  made,  throughout  the  f-irming 
districts,  which  will  cau.se  labor  to  be  iu  good 
demand  in  every  department  of  industry. 


THE  RESOURCES   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Of  the  many  notices  from  the  Eastern  press 
we  copy  the  following,  to  show  that  the  efforts 
of  this  Jourual  are  appreciated,  and  is  doing 
the  State  good  service: 

The  Resources  of  California,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, devoted,  as  its  titlu  indicates,  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  Golden  State,  aud  published  at  San 
Francisco  by  J.  P.  H.  Wentworth,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  periodicals  of  the  country.  Each 
number  contains  sixteen  pages,  quarto  form,  and 
its  typographical  appearance  is  nearly  as  faultless 
as  it  seems  possible  to  attain  in  the  use  of  types. 
It  is  primed  npon  extra  quality  of  paper,  and  elab- 
orately illustrated  with  half-page  cuts,  showing 
many  places  and  industries  of  interest  in  Califor- 
nia. The  illustrations  are  evidently  upon  wood, 
but  they  are  fiue  enough  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  steel  ei  gravings.  But  the  great  value  of 
the  publication  is  in  the  quality  and  varied  amount 
of  iutormatiou  which  is  given  in  its  pages  concern- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Janu- 
ary number  is  almost  an  encyclopedia  of  that  won- 
derful country,  and  the  publisher  is  doing  his 
State  a  great  service  in  his  field  of  Jourualisiu.— 
Buffalo  Handai/  Morning  Times. 


THE  BREVOORT  HOUSE,  CHICAGO. 

This  house  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of 
years,  by  Messrs.  S.  G.  Benjamin  aud  Frank 
W.  Wentwoktu,  and  will  bo  opened  ou  the 
European  plan.  It  will  be  entirely  renovated 
and  newly  furnished  throughout.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  both  well  known  as  first-class  cater- 
ers. They  intend  to  furnish  rooms  at  $1  per 
day,  and  upwards.  Their  past  record,  as  ho- 
tel men,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
traveling  public,  that  comfort  and  luxury  will 
be  obtainable  at  reasonable  rates,  at  the  Bre- 
voort,  ou  Madison,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle 
streets,  Chicago. 

VACANT  LANUS. 

There  is  recorded,  iu  the  office  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Iramigrrtion  Association,  of  this  city, 
vacant  lands  as  follows,  with  descriptions  as  to 
soil,  climate,  etc.  These  are  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  State:  Lake 
county,  432,000  acres;  Sonoma  county,  125,000; 
Mendocino  county,  55,000;  Napa  county,  102,- 
000;  and  other  counties,  as  far  as  examined, 
25,000.   


COST  OF  OUR  PUULIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  thirty  years,  according  to  tUo  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, California  has  expended  for  public 
schools.  $33,743,810  84;  for  the  State  Normal 
School,  $566,600,  and  for  the  University,  $4.- 
150,000.  This,  we  think,  is  a  liberal  expen- 
diture for  a  State  that  is  only  thirty-one  years 
old,  and  that  contains  less  than  one  million 
of  inhabitants. 


The  Resources  of  California  is  the  best 
paper  to  send  East  or  to  Europe.  It  saves 
latter-writing.  Every  number  is  a  volume  in 
itself.   
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SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  Beantifal  City  and  Its  Surroandlngs— A 
Garden  of  Lovelineiis— A  Resort  for  Inva- 
lids—The  Mesa  Lands— Orchards  and  Semi- 
Tropiral  Frnlts— The  Old  mission  Church- 
Educational  Facilities,  etc. —Business  En- 
terprise—Waitlnif  for  the  Railroad,  etc, 

[  By  Uigg  Mabt  C.  Benkett,  of  Washington,  D.  C] 
Seldom,  in  the  wanderings  of  a  tourist,  is 
fonnd  a  place  more  beautifully  designed  for  an 
earthly  paradise.  It  is  quietly  and  snugly  en- 
sconced in  a  romantic  valley  of  the  same  name, 
sheltered  on  the  northeast  by  the  Santa  Ynez 
Mountains,  the  trees  of  whose  foot-hills  and 
canyons  present  one  eternal  verdure,  which, 
contrasted  with  the  barren,  rounded  curves  of 
their  summits,  presents  a  strange  commingling 
of  the  novel  and  picturesque.  In  the  shade  of 
these  mountains,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mission  canyon,  stands  the  Santa  Barbara 
Catholic  Mission,  named  from  a  noted  saintess 
which  remains  a  monument  to  the  zealous 
faith  of  the  Spanish  Padres,  with  whom  the 
early  history  of  the  place  is  almost  exclusively 
associated.  This  adobe  structure,  with  its  tile 
roof,  built  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  remarkably 
well  preserved.  Within  its  sanctum  is  still 
chanted  the  sacred  mass,  and,  hourly,  devout 
worshipers  are  bowed  before  the  virgin  and  the 
cross.  The  trio  of  bells  still  remain  and  semi- 
hourly  these  "clanging  bells  of  time"  are 
heard  throughout  the  town.  To  the  west  are 
the  tablelands,  known  as  the  Mesa,  verdant 
with  the  foliage  of  the  vine,  orange,  lemon 
and  olive.  From  these  elevations  are  given 
the  most  charming  and  fascinating  views  of 
the  lovely  valley  below,  and  the  broad  and  bil- 
lowy expanse  of  ocean,  whose  waves  contin- 
ually lave  the  pebbly  beach.  The  length, 
breadth  and  smoothness  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
beach,  combined  with  the  genial  atmosphere, 
the  loveliness  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  fine  view  of  the  four  beautiful  islands,  in 
the  distance,  render  it  a  most  delightful  drive. 
A  finely  constructed  wharf,  extending  for  nearly 
a  half  mile  into  the  ocean,  furnishes  a  safe  and 
commodious  landing  for  steamers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  laden  with  freight  and  passengers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Barbara  is  a  fine  range  of  pastoral  country, 
which,  but  a  decade  of  years  since,  yielded  only 
the  products  of  cattle-raising,  now,  is  rapidly 
developing  fields  of  golden  harvest,  and  orchards 
of  the  most  delicious  temperate  and  semi-trop- 
ical fraits.  Vineyards  yield  their  bouPtitul 
increase,  and  milk  and  honey  flow  in  rich 
abundance.  These  products  of  industrial 
labor  furnish  the  markets  with  luxuries  that 
tempt  the  most  fastidious  connoiseur  of  the 
table.  So  prolific  is  this  section,  that  one  may 
purchase  an  uncultivated  lot,  and,  with  com- 
paratively little  means  and  labor,  in  four  or 
five  years,  enjoy  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of 
shrubbery,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  sit  "beneath 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree."  The  city,  though 
small  in  population  is  extensively  laid  out  by 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles  and  shaded  by 
the  tall  eucalyptus  and  that  most  beautiful 
of  foliage  —  the  delicate  pepper  tree.  The 
wide-spreading  palm  is  frequently  seen,  and 
geraniums  growing  to  the  height  of  eight  to 
ten  feet,  with  the  most  delicate  and  gorgeous 
flowering,  are  seen  on  every  side.  Calla  lil- 
lies  are  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  I 
was  informed  that  two  thousand  entered  into 
the  floral  decoration  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  Easter  Sunday.  Boses  are  wonderfully 
abundant.  In  some  homes  are  found  as  many 
as  150  and  200  varieties,  and  at  the  Rose  Festi- 
val, in  May,  were  exhibited  over  300  varieties 
of  this  queen  of  flowers,  which  bloom  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  climatic  influences 
of  this  place  have  rendered  it  world-renowned, 
and  it  has  become  the  resort  for  invalids  from 
all  sections,  who  happily  wait  its  salutary  ef- 
fects. Many  persons  of  wealth  have  selected 
this  garden  of  loveliness  for  permanent  homes, 
erected  elegant  dwellings,  surrounded  by  orna- 
mental parks,  which  greatly  enhance  the  beau- 
ty of  the  place.  The  hotel  advantages  are  so- 
cial and  home-like.  The  Arlington,  on  Main 
street,  surrounded  by  a  park,  ornamented  with 
the  choicest  schrubery,  fountain  and  deer,  in- 
vites the  traveler  to  a  quiet,  pleasing  home. 
Educational  advantages  are  good — churches  at- 
tractive and  well  attended — society  refined, 
cultivated  and  hospitable.  Business  enter- 
prise is  increasing,  and  the  citizens  are  anx- 
iously waiting  the  day,  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  railroad  will  connect  them  with  the 
outer  world,  thus  giving  fresh  impetus  to  capi- 
tal and  kbor. 


LAKE  COUNTY  LANDS. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lower  Lake  Bttlletin 
we  take  the  following:  In  Upper  Lake,  Scott's, 
Big,  Cobb,  Coyote,  Lower  Lake,  Morgan  and  Long 
valleys  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  of  grain  and  corn  lands.  These  valleys 
are  all  well  watered,  and  in  this  county  there  is 
never  any  occasion  to  call  upon  artificial  means  to 
insure  good  crops.  The  hills  that  surround  these 
valleys  are  composed  of  the  best  of  soil  for  grapes, 
and  wherever,  especially  in  Southern  Lake,  the 
experiment  .has  been  tried,  the  vine  has  proved 
very  hardy,  productive  and  remunerative.  The 
mean  temperature  of  our  climate  is  higher,  and  we 
have  less  early  and  late  frosts  thsn  Napa  county — 
the  hitherto  vineyard  of  California. 

So  great  are  the  capabilities  of  Lake  county  in 
this  indurstry,  that  the  attention  of  capitalists  is 
already  being  directed  towards  it,  and  this  year  a 
large  area  has  been  planted  to  vines  by  the  Clear 
Lake  Water  Company  and  other  large  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  say  too  much,  when  we  claim 
that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  Lake  county 
will  be  known  as  the  producer  of  the  finest  wine 
and  raisin  grapes  in  the  market. 

The  lands  on  the  border  of  Clear  lake  are  the 
richest  of  allnvial  lands,  their  productive  qualities 
almost  marvelous.  There  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
vegetables  and  berries  grow  almost  spontaneously 
and  in  the  harvest  season  appear,  to  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  sterile  hills  of  the  Northern 
states,  to  be  almost  a  Garden  of  Eden.  These 
lands  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Clear  Lake  Water 
Company,  a  corporation  that  has  been  doing  busi- 
ness for  years  in  this  county,  has  done  much  to 
develop  its  resources,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
ready  to  throw  open  these  lands  for  sale  as  soon  as 
there  may  be  sufiicient  demand. 

Land  in  Like  is  held  by  United  States  or  State 
patent,  with  the  exception  of  three  Spanish  grants, 
that  have  long  since  been  settled  and  subdivided. 

In  truth,  this  favored  district,  with  its  invigora- 
ting climate,  beautiful  scenery,  forests  of  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  medicinal  springs,  pastures  that 
afford  grazing  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep, 
hills  that  are  already  being  clad  with  the  luscious 
wine  grape,  and  bottom  lands  aronud  the  lake  that 
need  but  the  plow  to  repay  man's  labor  more  than 
a  hundred  fold,  offers  the  most  inviting  field  for 
the  energetic  settler  of  any  portion  of  America. 
The  richest  of  land  can  be  bought  very  cheaply, 
title  perfect.  In  a  short  time  the  waters  of  Cache 
Creek  will  drive  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  looms, 
our  presses  run  rivers  of  rich,  rubby  wine,  the 
iron-horse  shrieks  with  joy  as  he'rolls  up  and  down 
onr  hills,  bearing  the  products  of  Lake  county  to 
the  sea.  Where,  then,  in  .\.merica,  is  there  a  better 
opening  for  thrifty,  intelligent,  energetic  young 
men  and  women  than  Lake  county  ? 


POINTS  OP  A  GOOD  YEAR. 

In  an  address  at  a  New  England  fair,  Mr. 
Loring,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  gave 
some  significant  statistics  concerning  the  great 
year  1880.  Among  other  things  he  said:  Be- 
sides feeding  lavijhly  50,000,000  of  people,  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  has  continued  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  our  exports  of  do- 
mestic merchandise.  The  exports  have  in- 
creased since  1879,  from  $635,042,068  to  $883,- 
915,941,  and  the  proportion  of  agricultural 
products,  $724,489,413,  or  81.96  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  amount  entering  into  that  sum  is 
maintained  in  the  vastly  increased  exports  of 
1880.  Our  cattle  rose  from  $13,000,(00  toJ$14,- 
000,000;  corn,  from  $43,000,000  to $50,700,000; 
wheat,  from  $167,698,000  to  $190,546,000;  flour, 
from  $35,000,000  to  $45,000,000;  cotton,  from 
$209,852,000  to  $245,534,534;  beef  from  $7,- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000;  lard,  from  $28,068,000 
to  $35,226,000;  cheese,  from  $12,000,009  to 
$16,380,000;  and  pork,  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,- 
000,000. 


FRUIT  CANNING. 

At  the  Horticultural  convention  held  in  Sacra- 
mento last  month,  a  committee  of  experienced 
fruit  canners  who  were  appointed  to  report  on  that 
subject,  recommended  the  following  varieties  of 
fruit  as  the  best  to  produce  for  the  canneries;  Ap- 
ples, fall  and  Newton  pippin  ;  apricots,  royal ; 
cherries,  large  white  and  meaty  varieties ;  plums, 
yellow  egg  and  green  gage,  Coe's  golden  drop,  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  Jefferaon  and  Ickworth ; 
Peaches,  yellow  Crawford,  white  heath  and  yellow 
cling  ;  pears,  Bartlett.  Those  who  are  planting 
out  orchards  will  do  well  to  plant  of  these  kinds — 
Cor.  San  Jose  Times. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

Speaking  of  the  business  outlook  of  this  county 
for  1882,  the  Lower  Lake  Bulletin,  of  February  5th, 
says  :  The  amount  of  rain  already  fallen  has  been 
sufficient  to  insure  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  in  our  county  are  being 
prosecuted  with  an  energy  that  is  an  assurance  that 
our  future  prosperity.is  not.a  question  of  doubt. 


THE  BUSINESS  BOOM. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  nothing  at  all  of 
an  unreal  or  sensational  character  in  the  great 
business  "  boom  "  that  has  come  to  gladden  the 
industries  of  Southern  California  in  general,  and 
Los  Angeles  County  in  particular.  The  ingress  of 
population  that  has  come  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  making  Los  Angeles  its  home,  and  whose 
candid  intentions  are  attested  by  the  daily  trans- 
actions in  real  estate,  is  quite  unprecendented  in 
the  history  of  our  city  and  county.  Los  Angeles 
has  had  immigration  excitements  in  the  past,  but 
they  were  of  a  character  wholly  different  from  the 
present  one.  In  those  instances  we  had  the  same 
inducements  and  advantages  in  the  matter  of  cli- 
mate, soil  and  productions  to  hold  forth  that  are 
presented  to-day,  but  then  we  were  suffering  from 
chronic  isolatien,  which  denied  us  the  advantages 
of  commercial  intercourse.  To-day  we  are  placed 
in  easy  commercial  communication  with  the  vast 
undeveloped  region  that  stretches  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  Rio  Grande,  producing  but  little  that 
we  produce  and  demanding  for  consumption  every 
surplus  article  of  manufacture  that  is  turned  from 
the  hands  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
Our  wine,  pork,  wool  and  other  kindred  indus- 
tries have  obtained  recognition  far  l)eyond  the 
immediate  limits  of  our  border  territory,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  that,  in  the  form  of  free  capital, 
is  now  streaming  in  upon  us,  is  assuming  form 
and  symmetry  in  the  manifold  improvements  that 
are  everywhere  under  way.  And  the  climax  has 
not  yet  been  attained,  nor  could  the  most  jealous 
rivalry  point  to  a  cause  within  the  domain  of  ration- 
al observation  that  threatens  to  cripple  the  east- 
ing prosperity.  The  occasional  droughts  which,  in 
the  past,  caused  much  distress,  have  their  bane 
chiefly  in  contemplation.  Their  disastrous  conse- 
quences were  peculiar  to  industries  that  have  sunk 
almost  out  of  sight  in  Los  Angeles  County.  So 
long  as  our  rivers  continue  to  bring  down  their 
streams  of  life  into  the  bosom  of  this  valley,  the 
existing  industries  will  continue  to  thrive,  and  tHts 
order  of  things,  we  have  the  right  to  expect,  will 
continue  until  beneficent  nature  shall  gather  in 
the  human  family  and  dump  the  Coast  Rang*  into 
the  placid  bosom  of  the  Pacific.  —  Los  Angeles 
Express. 


RAILROADING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Never  before  was  railroading  on  the  Pacific 
slope  as  much  thought  of  and  talked  of  as  now. 
There  are  rumors  of  roads  being  projectedTiere 
there  and  everywhere  reaching  for  the  com- 
merce of  California  and  the  Pacific.  Whether 
any  or  M  of  them  shall  in  time  be  a  fact  ac- 
complished, time  alone  can  tell,  and  therefore 
may  we  leave  time  to  solve  the  problem.  We 
know  little  of  those  eastern  people,  save  that 
they  are  always  ready  for  a  speculation,  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  put  faith  in  all  their 
promises  but  when  the  California  railway 
builders  say  that  they  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  line  we  are  assured,  from  experi- 
ence that  they  mean  what  they  say,  hence  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  ^ave  determined 
to  construct  without  delay,  the  California  and 
Oregon  line  from  Redding  to  the  State  line. 
This  road  will,  it  is  understood,  run  close  to 
the  Sacramento  river  till  it  strikes  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Shasta,  and  thence  by  the  best  route 
to  its  destination.  General  Cadwalader,  the 
resident  engineer  at  Red  Bins',  has  been  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  survey  and  locate 
it  with  despatch.  Tjis  will  bring  up  the  great 
state  of  Oregon — for  it  is  great  in  resources — 
within  easy  distance  and  unite  the  Pacific 
states  in  a  firmer  bond  of  brotherhood.  The 
Webfeet,  if  we  may  so  term  our  northern 
brethern,  are  almost  outside  the  pale  of  civil- 
ization, because,  and  only  because,  of  the  ab- 
scence  of  railway  communication  to  join  them 
to  the  world,  and  this  great  want,  we  are  re- 
joiced to  say,  is  about  to  be  supplied.  For 
their  sake,  and  for  our  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  human  progress  and  prosperity  every- 
where, we  congratulate  the  people  of  northern 
California  on  the  truth  of  this,  to  all  of  us, 
important  statement- — Sacramento  Bee. 


SALMON  FOR  TROUT  STREAMS. 

The  San  Francisco  Olympian  says:  The  Fish 
Commissioners  of  this  State,  failing  of  a  supply  of 
trout,  have  determined  to  restock  many  of  the 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  with  salmon. 
For  this  purpose  they  will  have  200,000  salmon 
hatched  out  at  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  Works  at 
San  Leandro.  The  young  fish  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  various  streams  now  almost, 
if  not  entirely  barren,  attaining  the  size  of  from 
five  to  eight  inches  during  the  next  season,  a  good 
substitute  for  trout  fishing  will  be  had.  The  Fish 
Commissioners  delivered  the  young  salmon  in  Nrf- 
veml>er  to  responsible  parties  who  engaged  to  place 
them  in  public  waters  in  the  counties  of  Marin, 
Sonoma,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Mateo. 


POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

The  following  article,  which  we  take  from  the 
Antioch  Ledger,  gives  its  reasons  for  believing 
that  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county,  is  the  best 
place  in  the  United  States  for  the  establishment  of 
extensive  pottery  and  porcelain  manufactures: 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  applicable  to  all  industries, 
that  manufacturers  generally  manage  to  com- 
mence their  business  in  the  least  eligible  localities, 
and,  irfter  once  t)ecoming.  located,  although  they 
may  see  the  better  advantages  of  another  locality, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  move  to  the  better 
location.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  man- 
facture  of  pottery  ware  in  California.  There  are 
manufactories  of  various  kinds  of  ware  at  Sacra- 
mento, Lincoln,  Oakland  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
propri-tors  have  more  than  once  acknowledged 
that  they  could  manufacture  their  wares  much 
cheaper  at  Antioch;  but  they  are  located  and  do 
not  like  moving.  We  have  had  several  small  pot- 
teries here,  however,  and  Mr.  I.  Nicholson  is  now 
quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
stove  linings.  The  experiments  made  have  de- 
termined the  fact  that  the  clays  here  are  of  excel- 
lent quallly  and  variety.^nd  are  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  stoneware,  earthenware, 
delftware,  majolica  or  faience.  There  are  both 
soft  and  hard  clays  in  the  various  colors  of  kaoli- 
nite,  silica,  feldspar,  Jime,  magtie.iia,  etc.  These 
clays  can  be  placed  in  potteries  at  Antioch  at  prices 
ranging  from  50  cents  to  $2  50  per  ton,  according 
to  the  distance  transported  and  the  quality  of  clay 
desired,  and  the  supply  is  absolutely  inexhaustible, 
the  hills  and  valleys  south  of  town  being  practical- 
ly one  mass  of  clay.  It  costs  at  least  $4  per  ton  to 
get  suitable  clay  a«  any  other  point  in  the  State 
where  potteries  are  now  established.  Manufactur- 
ers here  can  have  either  water  or  rail  communica- 
tion with  all  portions  of  the  State,  and  as  the  vari- 
ety of  articles  that  may  be  manufactured  is  almost 
limitless  and  but  few  branches  are  now  followed 
in  the  State,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  advanta- 
ges Antioch  offers  for  the  safe  and  profitable  in- 
vestment of  money  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
ware  would  not  long  remain  unrecognized;  and  we 
shall  use  our  best  efforts  to  hasten  that  time  by 
disseminating  all  information  on  this  subjeit  that 
may  come  to  our  knowledge  to  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


THIRTY  ACRES  OF  CORN. 
Mr.  Qothard  owns  a  fruit  farm  in  Anaheim,  but 
as  its  care  and  cultivation  does  not  require  his 
whole  time,  he  rented  thirty  acres  of  land  in  West- 
minster, a  distance  of  fully  seven  miles  from  Ana- 
heim, and  put  in  a  corn  crop.  The  result  is  given 
in  the  table  which  follows;  the  expenditures,  how- 
ever, are  fictitious,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Gotbard 
did  nearly  all  the  work  himself.  His  outlay  of 
money  was  not  more  than  $150  Jexclusive  of  rent 
and  sacks)  bat  in  making  the  calculations  it  was 
easy  te  arrive  at  the  amount  it  would  have  cost 
him  if  he  had  hired  all  the  work  done: 

1,150  cenUls  of  corn  at  $163         $1,874  50 

Plowing,  one  time  $  45  00 

Cultivating,  two  times   30  00 

Hoeing   15  00 

Shucking   100  00 

Hauling  corn  to  crib   38  00 

Hauling  corn  to  depot   85  00 

949  sacks   85  00 

Shelling,  etc   57  00 

 $  455  00 

$1,419  50 

The  corn  was  sold  two  weeks  ago  for  $1,63  per 
cental,  (delivered  at  the  railroad  depot  in  Anaheim. 
And  as  we  have  been  careful  to  state  every  item  of 
expenditure,  it  may  be  not  amiss  to  note  that  the 
cobs  were  sold  for  fuel  for  75  cents  per  two-horse 
load  and  enoagh  was  realized  in  this  way  to  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  seed. — Anaheim  Oaiette. 


VARIETIES  OF  CLIMATE. 

A  Solano  county  farmer  writes  to  the  Rural  Press 
as  follows:  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  California 
is  noted  for  its  many  varieties  of  climate  and  soil. 
There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  possesses  so 
many  climates  as  our  own;  hence  two  articles  on 
the  same  subject,  though  from  different  localities 
may  each  one  be  a  true  statement-,  yet  widely  differ, 
ing  from  each  other.  Here  in  the  northern  part  of 
Solano  county,  irrigation  is  detrimental  to  the 
peach  and  apricot.  In  1861  Mr.  Wulfskill  irrigated 
bis  orchards,  but  soon  found  it  to  be  a  great  injnry 
to  hii  fruit.  It  was  very  sour,  full  of  water,  and 
very  poor  color;  hence  he  soon  discarded  it.  Oar 
best  peaches  are  grown  on  heavy  soil,  with  a  clay 
snbsoil,  no  water  to  be  had,  not  even  by  digging 
less  than  25  feet,  and  in  many  places  from  50  to 
100  feet;  hence  the  mistaken  Idea  that  peach  trees 
must  have  a  fountain  of  water  for  their  roots  to 
terminate  in  or  be  irrigated.  Here  we  grow 
peaches  and  apricots  on  hill  land,  and  in  many 
places  so  steep  that  it  is  difficult  to  plough.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  State  where  they  produce  a 
better  variety  of  fruit  than  in  Solano  county.  Here 
are  thousands  of  peach  and  apricot  trees  planted  in 
soil  that  will  not  produce  a  profitable  crop  of  wheat 
or  corn,  proving  at  once  it  does  not  require  the 
richest  of  soil  to  produce  the  best  of  peaches,  and 
that,  too,  without  irrigation.  There  is  more  in  the 
climate  than  there  is  in  the  soil.  Any  laud  that  is 
well  drained,  if  the  climate  is  adapted  to  the  peach 
tree,  willjproduce.good  peaches. 


March. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  ONE  HVNDKED. 


Cities  of  the  United  States    According^  to 
Rank  and  Population. 


[From  the  Census  Bulletin/ 


COCSTY. 


New  York  I 

Philadelphia  

Brooklyn  

Chicago  

Boston  

St.  Louis  

Baltimore  

Cincinnati   

San  Francisco  . . . 

New  Orleans  

Cleveland  

Pittsburg  

Buffalo  

Washington  

Newark  

Louisville  

Jersey  City   

Detroit  

Milwaukee  

Providence   

Albany  

Rochester  

Allegheny  

Indiapnaolis  

Sichmond  

New  Haven  

Lowell  

Worcester  

Troy  

Kansas  City  

Cambridge  

Syracuse  

Columbus  

Patterson  

Toledo  — 

Char'eston  

Fall  River  

Minneapolis  

Scranton  

Nashville  

Reading  

Wilmington  

Hartford  

Camden  

St.  Paul  

Lawrence  

Dayton  

Lynn  

Atlanta  

Denver  

Oakland  

Ctica  

Portland  

Memphis  , 

Springfield  

Manchester  

St.  .Joseph  

Grand  Rapids.  . 

Hoboken  

Harrisburg  

Wheeling  

Savannah  

Omaha  

Trenton  

Covington  

Evsnsville  

Peoria  

Mobile  

Elizabeth   

Erie  

Bridgeport  

Salem  

Qnincy  

Fort  Wayne  

New  Bedford  . . . 
Terre  Haute .... 

Lancaster  

Somerville  

Wllkesbarre  

Des  Moines  

Dubuque  

Galveston  

Norfolk  

Auburn  

Holyoke  

Augusta"  

Davenport  

Chelsea  

Petersburg  

Sacramento  

Taunton  

Oswego  

Salt  Lake  City. . 

Springfleld  

Bay  City  

San  Antonio. . . . 

Elmira  

Newport  

Poughkeepsie.. . 
SpringSeld  


NfW  York  

Pliiladelphia  

Kings  

Cook  

Suffolk  


ST.^TH. 


Hamilton  

San  Francisco. 

Orleans  

Cuyahoga  

Allegheney  ... 
Erie  


Essex  

.Tefferson  

Hudson  

W  yne  

Milwaukee  

Providence. . . . 

.\lbany  

Monroe  

\lleaheny  

Marion   

Henrico. .  . 
New  Haven  . , . 

Middlesex  

Worcester  .... 

Rensselaer  

•Jackson  

Middlesex  

Onond'iga  

Franklin  

Passaic  

Lucas  

Charleston  

Bristol  

Hennepin  

Lackawana  

Davidson  

B-rks  

N'ew  Castle... 

Hartford  

Cimden  

Ramsey  

Essex  

Montgum»ry . 

Essex  

Fulton   

.Arapahoe  

\lameda  

Oneida  

Cumberland  . 

Shelby  

H  mipden  , 

Hillsborough. . . . 

Buchanan  

Kent  

Hudson  

Dauphin  

Ohio  

Chatham  

Douglas  

Mercer  

Kenton  

Vanderburgh.. . . 

Peoria  

Mobile  

Union  

Erie  

Fairfield  

I  Essex  

-Vdams  

Allen  

Bristol  

Vigo  

Lancaster  

Middlesex  

Luzerne  

Polk  

Dubuque  

Galveston  

Norfolk  

Cayuga  

Hampden  

Richmond  

Scott  

jSuffolk  

Dinwiddie  

'Sacramento  

Bristol  

Oswego  

Salt  Lake   

Clarke   

Bay  

Bexar  

Chemung  

Campbell  , 

Dutchess  

Sangamon  


Ky  

Irid.... 

Ill  

\la.  ... 
N.  .J... 
Penn. . 
Conn  . . 
Mass. .. 

Ill  

Tnd. ... 
Mass.  . 
Ind. ... 
Penn.  . 
Mass. . . 
Penn. . 
I'^wa. 
I<jwa. . . 
Texas. 
Va.  ... 
N.  Y... 


Mass... 

Ga  

Iowa.. 
Mass. . 
Va.... 
C*l.  ... 
Mass. . 
N.  Y... 
Utah. 
Ohio.. 
Mich. 
Texas. 
N.  Y.. 
Ky..  . 
N.  Y.. 
111.... 


1880. 


N  Y  

Penn  

N.  Y  

Ill  

Mass  

Mo  

Md  

Ohio  

Cal  

La  

Ohio  

Penn  

S,  Y  

D.  C  

N.  J  

Ky  

N.  J  

Mich  

Wis  

R.  I  

NY  

N.  Y  

Penn  

Ind  

Va  

Conn  

Muss  

Ma.ss  

N.  Y  

Mo  

Mass  

N.  Y  

Ohio  

N  .1  

Ohio  

S.  C  

Mass  

Minn  

Penn  

Tenn  

Penn  

Del  

Conn   

N.  .J  

Minn  

Mass  

Ohio  

Mass  

Ga  

Col  

Cal  

NY  

Me  

Tenn .... 

Mass  

N.  H  

Mo  

Mich  .... 

N.  -J  

Penn.  ... 
W.  Va  ... 

Ga  

Neb... 
N.  J... 


,-26ll.-299 
842.170 
5RK.6r.3 

3r.2,aa9 

350.518 
332,313 
255.139 
233.929 
21fi.B90 
160,146 
15  ;.3H9 
155.1.34 
147.2fl3 
136.508 
123.758 
120.722 
116.340 
1 15,587 
104.867 
90,7.58 
89.366 
78.682 
75.056 
63  600 
62,882 
59,475 
.58,291 
56.747 
55,785 
.52,669 
51,792 
51.647 
51,031 
.50.137 
49.984 
48.961 
46,887 
45,850 
43,350 
43  278 
42,478 
42,015 
41,659 
41.473 
39.151 
.38,678 
38,274 
37,409 
35,629 
34.555 
33,914 
33.810 
33,592 
33,340 
32,630 
.32,431 
32.016 
30  999 
30.762 
30,737 
30.709 
30.518 
29.910 
29.720 
29.280 
29.2.59 
29,132 
28,229 
27,737 
27,643 
27, .5.52 
27,268 
26.880 
26,8*5 
20,042 
25,769 
21.933 
23,339 
22.408 
22.2.54 
22,248 
21,966 
21,924 
21,915 
21,891 
21,832 
21,782 
21,6.56 
21.420 
21,213 
21,116 
20,768 
20,7.30 
20,693 
20,5.50 
20,541 
20,433 
20,207 
19.743 


No 
per 


AVERAGE  CROP  FRUITS. 

The  following  tabulated  statement,  taken  from 
the  Chico  Enterprise,  shows  the  average  yield  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  fruit  trees  on  General 
Bid  well's  farm,  near  that  place : 

Lbs.       No.  Trees. 

Peaches   980.000  6,000 

Plums   3.59,091  1..500 

Grapes   26H.061  45,000 

Apples   1.53,871  2,000 

Cider  Apples   106,000   

Apricots   19.520  900 

Pesrs   48,916  1,000 

Cherries   43,045  1,67.5 

Blackberries   39,288   

Strawberries   686   

Figs   323  .50 

Almonds   57,288  2  000 

English  Walnuts   456   

Cal.  Black  Walnuts..  1.000   

Pomegranates   200   

Quince   .500  60 

Total  yield  ...2,078,695 


PROFITS  OF  R.\ISIN  CULTURE. 

The  Riverside  Press  (San  Btirnardino)  pre- 
sents the  fignres  in  detail  of  what  was  accom- 
plished there  in  1881,  1880  and  1879  in  this  Hue 
by  the  owners  of  small  vineyards.  One 
grower  in  1879  realized  90  cents  net  on  every 
vine,  which  was  about  S600  per  acre;  another  70 
centsor  §464  per  acre.  In  the  last  named  instance 
the  vines  were  but  four  years  old,  which  makes 
the  production  more  astonishing.  The  Press 
does  not  say  how  many  acres  this  vineyard 
contained.  It  does  say,  however,  th  it  it  was 
well  tended.  Let  us  assume  :hat  it  was  three 
acres,  and  figure  on  that  assumption: 

Expenses. 

Cost  ot  land  at  $100  per  acre  $  300 

Cost  ot  inclosing  land  at  $40  per  acre   120 

Cost  of  preparing  land,  $8  per  acre   24 

Cost  of  2,000  vine  roots,  at  5  cents   100 

Planting,  at  $10  per  acre    30 

Cultivating  at  $10  per  acre  for  four  years   120 


,  lbs. 
Tree, 
1.50 
232 
65 
76 

"ii 

48 
25 


Total  outlay  $694 

Income. 

Three  acres,  fourth  vear,  at  $464  per  acre 

not  ■  $1,856 

Deduct  total  expenses  for  the  four  years. . . .  694 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  speaking  of  the  resources  of  this  State, 
the  Santa  Rosa  Republican  says:  That  por- 
tion of  it  lying  north  of  the  bay  offers  a  mag- 
nificent climate  with  ample  rains,  averaging 
fully  40  inches  one  year  with  another;  fertile 
soils;  great  adaptability  for  growing  grain, 
fruit  and  vines.  It  is  we'l  timbered  and 
watered,  and  of  easy  access  to  market.  Another 
hundred  thousand  people  in  Sonoma,  Napa, 
Mendocino,  Lake  and  Humboldt  will  not  crowd 
OS  a  bit. 


Net  earnings  $1,162 

The  net  earnings  from  one  crop  over  all  the 
costs  and  expenses  for  four  years  was  $1,1G2 
or  $280.50  a  year.  A'ter  the  fourth  year  for 
the  next  fifteen  years  the  production  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  and  the  net  profits 
are  to  be  ascnrtained  by  deducting  from  the 
gross  amount  of  sales  the  cost  of  cultivation 
and  pruning — say  $20  per  acre,  the  cost  of 
picking  the  grapes,  of  the  boxes  for  the  rai- 
sins, of  curing  and  packing.  Another  exam- 
ple supplied  bv  the  same  paper  will  explain 
those  details  of  cost.  It  is  that  of  a  vineyard 
of  six  acres,  which  in  1881  yielded  1,190  boxes 
of  raisins,  sold  for  $2,275,  The  expenses  were 
as  follows: 

Picking  the  grapes  $120 

Boxes  for  raisins   164 

Making  the  same   50 

Paper  and  labels   61 

Packing  raisins   180 

All  other  expenses   200 

Total  expenses  $775 

That  is  $129  16><per  acre.  The  gross  earn- 
ings were  $379.16>^per  acre.  Deduct  expenses 
and  the  net  earnings  were  $250  per  acre,  or 
$1,500  for  the  vineyard  of  six  acres.  Tlie  age 
of  the  vines  in  this  vineyard  is  not  stated.  If 
they  were  but  4  years  old  the  net  profits  of  one 
year  paid  the  cost  of  the  land  at  $100  per  acre, 
together  with  all  the  expenses  for  four  years, 
and  left  a  balance  of  $18.66  per  acre  in  favor  of 
the  owner.  In  other  words,  the  vineyard's 
one  crop  paid  for  land  and  all  expenses,  with 
$18.66  over,  and  every  year  after  that  will  pay 
at  least  $1,500  net.  In  this  case,  too,  all  the 
labor  was  hired.  'Ot  course  a  pojr  man  with 
a  family  would  avoid  that  the  heaviest  item  of 
expense.  There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  a 
well-selected  and  well-tended  vineyard  of  raisin 
grapes,  after  the  seventh  year,  is  good  for  a 
net  profit  of  $400  to  $500  per  acre  per  year. 
Five  acres  of  this  sort  of  property  would  bo 
worth  more  to  the  owner  than  100  of  the  best 
wheat  land  in  the  State  in  the  course  of  five 
years'  cultivation. 


A  FL.OURISHI1NG  TOWN. 

The  Stockton  Independent  has  this  to  say  of 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Gait:  Half  way 
between  Sacramento  and  Stockton  is  the 
flourishing  town  of  Gilt,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  good  agricultural  country,  at  the 
junction  of  the  lone  Riilroad  with  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business  is  annually  trans- 
acted there.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  its  business  firms,  two  of 
which  are  as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier  dealers  in 
general  merchandise  than  can  be  found  else- 
where in  Sacramento  county. 


THE  REASO.V  WHY. 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  in  assigning  a 
reason  for  the  large  foreign  immigration  to 
this  country,  puts  the  case  in  this  way:  In 
Europe  there  is  one  soldier  to  every  110  of 
population.  In  the  United  States  we  have  one 
soldier  to  every  2,000  people.  The  area  of  the 
United  States  is  almost  double  that  of  Europe, 
but  we  have  only  17  inhabitant.-)  to  the  square 
mile,  against  145  in  Europe.  In  such  facts 
as  the.se  will  be  found  the  reason  why  700,- 
000  men  and  women  found  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic  to  our  shores  in  1881.  There  is 
room  enough  here  to  turn  around  in,  and  the 
wages  a  man  earns  are  not  taken  away  from 
him  to  support  a  vast  military  ebtablishment. 


GROWING     FIREWOOD     ANO  TIMBER. 

In  speaking  of  the  fact,  that  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  grain-growing  sections  of 
this  State,  the  farmers  have  to  buy  all  their 
firewood  for  domestic  purposes,  and  sometimes 
draw  it  for  long  distances,  the  editor  of  Aqri- 
cullimA  Department  of  the  /{ecord-f/iiion  says: 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  large  portions 
of  the  grain-growing  sections  were  originally 
destitute  of  timber,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  no 
pains  have  been  taken  to  cultivate  timber  for 
firewood  or  other  purposes.     Experiments  in 
growing  timber  in  these  sections,  both  for  fire- 
wood and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  have 
been  successful  wherever  properly  tried.  This 
proves  that  these  farmers  are  without  excuse  if 
they  do  not  plant  trees,  and  thus  raise  their 
own  firewood,  but  also  timber  for  hard  wood  to 
be  used  in  making  whiffle-trees,  plow-beams, 
plow  handles,  pitchfork   handles,  woods  for 
harrows,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  used  on  the  farm.  We 
are  now   importing  all,   or    nearly  all  our 
hard  timber  from  the  northern  Mississippi  val- 
ley states,  and  paying,  in  addition  to  the  origi- 
nal cost,  the  cost  of  transportation.    Then  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  profits  to  three  or  four  mer- 
chants and  commission  men  before  he  gets  this 
timber  for  use  on  his  farm.    This  is  all  wrong. 
We  can  not  only  grow  just  as  good  timber  as 
the  northwestern  States,  from  which  we  import 
it,  but  we  can   grow   it  much  quicker  and 
cheaper.     Besides,  while  we  are  growing  this 
timber  on  our  farms,  we  are  benefiting  our 
farms  and  improving  their  value  and  appear- 
ance.   We  are  also  ameliorating  both  the  sum- 
mer heat  and  the  winter  severity  of  storms. 
Cottonwoods  will  grow  on  any  of  our  wheat- 
growing  plains  without  irrigation,  and  they 
will  make  good  wood.     A  few  cottonwoods 
planted  along  the  lines  of  the  public  roads  on 
every  such  farm  would  in  a  few  years,  say  ten 
years,  become  lonp  enough  so  that  their  longer 
branches  may  be  cut  ofl'  and  cut  into  firewood, 
and  would  do  to  trim  for  the  same  purpose 
every  ten  years.    Fifteen  or  twenty  such  trees 
so  trimmed  every  year  would  supply  the  farm- 
house with  firewood  for  the  year.     Then  the 
next  year  fifteen  or  twenty  more  could  be 
trimmed,  and  so  on  trimming  the  required 
number  each  year,  and  when  the  whole  lot  has 
been  gone  over  once,  the  first  lot  could  be 
trimmed  again,  and  all  the  firewood  wanted 
could  be  obtained,  and  during  all  the  time 
these  same  trees  would  be  adding  to  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  place. 
Small  cottonwoods,  just  the  size  for  planting 
out,  in  this  way,  by  the  million,  are  growing 
along  every  or  nearly  evei-y  river  in  the  State, 
where  the  water  overflows  the  banks  in  high- 
water,  and  they  can  be  obtained  without  cost, 
except  the  cost  of  digging.    They  are  generally 
growing  in  light,  lately-made  sandy  soil,  and 
can  be  dug  very  easily  and  rapidly.  Then  why 
go  without  shade  trees  ?    And  why  buy  wood 
at  an  annual  outlay  of  more  money  than  it 
would  cost  to  plant  all  the  trees  needed  in  one 
year  ?     But  while  growing  firewood,  why  not 
also  grow  hard  wood  for  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses, as  above  suggested  ?    Elm  and  locust  trees  ' 
are  very  rapid  and  hardy  growing  trees,  and 
grow  right  alongside  the  cottonwood  in  most 
any  of  the  wheat-growing  sections,  if  a  little 
pains  be  taken  with  them  the  first  season  after 
planting.     These  trees,  as  have  been  proven, 
make  even  better  timber  here  than  in  the  states 
of   the  Mississippi  valley,    and  while  the 
branches  make  good  firewood,  the  stems  or 
bodies  will  furnish  all  the  hard  wood  needed 
on  the  place,  and  some  to  sell  to  the  agricultu- 
ral-implement and  wagon-makers.    This  is  no 
fancy  or  speculative  statement.     There  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair  elm  and  locust 
wagon-wheel  hubs  of  the  largest  and  smallest 
sizes,  made  out  of  California  grown  elm  and 
locust,  that  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  same 
kind  of  timber  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Wagon-gearings,  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
timber  were  also  shown,  and  the  general  ver- 
dict was  that  California-grown  timber  was  su- 
perior to  any  imported.  The  trees  from  which 
these  hubs  and  gearings  were  made  were  grown 
near  Sacramento,  and  if  the  planting  of  these 
trees  had  been  general  among  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  at  the  time  these  trees  were  planted, 
there  would  now  have  been  a  good  supply  of 
native  hard  wood  timber  for  all  this  section. 
And  so  other  sections  would  have  been  sup- 
plied in  the  same  manner,  and  so  the  entire 
State.    But  it  is  never  too  late  tf)  begin  a  good 
enterprise.    Let  the  planting  of  trees  be  gene- 
ral, and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  we  will  be 
in  this  respect  what  we  regret  we  are  Dot  now. 


SHIPMENTS     OF    SALMON  FROM 
PACIFIC    COAST  WATERS. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the 
circular  of  H.  Hughes  &  Co.,  which  show  the 
quantity  of  salmon  canned  at  the  various 
points  on  the  Pacific  coast,  together  with  the 
balance  remaining  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  and  the  total  exports  of  the  same 
during  the  year  1881 : 
Total  balance  on  coast  January  1,  1881, 

cases   119,000 

Total  pack  Columbia  river,  1881   540,000 

Total  pack  Fraser  and  Skeena  rivers   159,000 

Total  pack  Sacramento  river   170,000 

Total  pack  outside  rivers   42,150 


1,030,150 

Exporta. 

From  Columbia  river  to  Qreat 

Britian,  cases  350,577 

From  San  Francisco  to  Gr.  Britian  55,609 
From  San  Franiisco  to  Australia. .  60.003 

From  San  Francisco  overland  317,423 

From  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn  9,172 
From  San  Francisco  sundries  do- 
mestic  30,000 

From  British  Columbia  to  Austra- 
lia, Great  Britian,  etc  136,000—958,784 


Balance  on  Pacific  Coast,  Jan 
cases   


iBt.,  1882, 

  71,366 

The  circular  adds  that  the  Sacramento  shows 
an  unprecedentedly  large  pack,  exceeding  all 
expectations,  so  much  so  that  several  new  can- 
neries are  now  building,  while  one  or  two  San 
Francisco  establishments  are  closing  down 
their  city  canneries  and  building  new  ones  on 
the  river.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bal- 
ance do  not  follow,  as  the  quality  of  the  fish 
packed  on  the  river  is  superior  to  that  put  up 
in  the  city. 


THE    GOLD    AT    THE  MINT. 

Dierotor  Burchard's  announcement  that  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  coined 
$50,000,000  in  gold  during  the  last  year,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  during  any  previous  year,  is 
unexpected.  The  product  of  the  mines  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  increased  coin- 
age, and  the  people  have  not  expected  a  great 
increase  from  any  other  source.  But  the 
stream  of  foreign  gold  which  has  poured  so 
steadily  across  the  Atlantic  has  supplied  much 
of  the  material  for  the  work  of  the  mint, 
and  when  this  metal  returns  to  Europe,  if  it 
over  does,  it  will  bear  the  stamp  of  United 
States  coin.  It  would  be  flattering  to  American 
pride  to  have  assurance  that  by  the  continua- 
tion of  this  process  of  importation  and  coin- 
age the  gold  currency  of  the  world  would  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  bear  the  mark  of  the  United 
States  mint,  but  when  the  tide  turns  and  the 
metal  returns  to  Europe  it  is  likely  to  be  sent 
to  the  melting  pots  of  nations  there,  to  be  con- 
verted into  coins  bearing  the  stamp  of  their 
mints.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  about 
the  fate  of  our  gold  coins  when  sent  abroad,  but 
we  have  much  to  engage  attention  in  the  in- 
quiry of  what  use  to  make  of  them  at  home, 
if  the  coinage  continues  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  50,000,0^0  gold  dollars  annually.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  increase  the  issue  of  gold  certifi- 
cates, permitting  much  of  the  bulky  coin  to  lie 
in  Treasury  vaults  ? — N.  Y.  Mail. 


RAISING  HORSES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  People's  Cause  published  at  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  county,  says:  From  H.  B.  Shackel- 
ford, County  Surveyor  of  this  county,  who  is 
now  engaged  surveying  and  laying  off  the 
1,000-acre  tract  of  the  old  Gerke  grant  for  ex- 
Governor  Stanford,  we  learn  that  about  400 
acres  have  been  surveyed  and  men  are  em- 
ployed setting  out  grape-cuttings.  He  also 
stitesthat  at  least  300  men  will  be  employed 
in  a  few  days  to  work  on  the  vineyard  lands 
and  the  immense  ditch  that  is  to  be  made  to 
bring  water  from  Deer  creek  to  irrigate  the 
vineyard  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  this  immense  enterprise.  Mr.  Shackelford 
says  he  thinks  that  Governor  Stanford  will 
spend  $300,000  in  improvements  at  the  Oerke 
ranch  during  the  year  1882. 

APPRECIATIVE  WORDS. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  has  the  following 
about  California  fruits:  California  has  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  development  and  pro- 
duction of  fruits  in  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years,  that  is  as  great  a  wonder  as  its  produc- 
tion of  gold.  Its  oranges,  lemons  and  figs 
rival  those  of  the  semi-tropics;  its  grapes  sur- 
pass those  of  all  other  regions  of  the  world  in 
size,  richness,  variety,  beauty  and  dimensions 
of  their  clusters;  and  its  peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  walnuts  are  marvels  of  growth  and  color. 
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A  TRAVELER'S  CRITICISM. 

Count  De  Rupert,  who  vinited  California  in  1879, 
and  whose  sketches  of  travels  in  this  State,  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  have  heretofore  received  notice 
in  these  columns,  says:  New  York  stretches  its  3,- 
000,000  legs,  yawns  and  wonders  why  in  the  name 
of  sense  people  will  persist  in  living  all  their  life 
long  in  "provincial  towns,'"  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Chicago  ?  Boston  puts  on  her  specta- 
cles, sweeps  the  horizon  near  and  far,  and  chuckles 
in  the  thought  that  none  but  she  has  grown  dis- 
peptic  and  yellow  over  the  worn  out  leaves  of  a 
Greek  lexicon.  Chicago  wants  to  know,  "Have 
you  seen  the  water  works,  the  finest  in  the  world, 
sir?"  St.  Louis  "is  not  so  fast  as  Chicago,  but  is 
surer."  It  is  not  mortgaged  to  the  ears,  you 
know."  "St.  Louis  is  the  city  of  the  future,  sir, 
there  can  be  no  doubt."  Louisville,  charming  and 
gallant  city,  sings  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her 
women.  Cincinnati  resorts  to  the  most  ingenious 
garments  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  if  she 
deals  in  pork  and  lager  she  also  meddles  with 
music.  San  Francisco,  who  is  courteous  and  hos- 
pitable, invites  you  to  dinner  at  one  of  the  leading 
restaurants,  and  informs  you  before  you  reach  the 
second  course,  that  San  Francisco  restaurants 
"beat  the  world,"  that  California  is  "the  garden  of 
America"  and  tbat  its  "glorious  climate  is  the 
finest  on  God's  earth,  sir."  There  is  a  taste  for 
art  culture  in  California,  and  Sacramento  boasts  of 
the  finest  gallery— the  Crocker  Art  Gallery.  It  has 
nearly  one  thousand  paintings,  representing  the 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man schools.  The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  tourists  who  visit  the  capital  of  California  are 
invariably  asked  to  go  and  "see  the  great  paint- 
ings." "Have  you  been  to  the  Crocker  Gallery  ?" 
saidahackman  to  me.  "There  are  mighty  nice 
paintings  there,  sir."  This  was  the  first  hackman 
in  America  who  had  talked  paintings  to  me.  In  a 
city  of  the  same  size  of  Sacramento  in  the  East, 
the  traveler  is  requested  to  visit  the  iron  foundry, 
the  Insane  Asylum,  or  the  water-works,  "the  big- 
gest thing  in  the  world,  you  kuo\t."— Record- 
Vnwn. 


A  HOPEFUL  VIEW. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  San  Diego  Union, 
of  January  18th,  written  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
recent  rains  in  that  county,  shows  that  the  people 
of  that  locality  had  no  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
drouth  :  Just  now,  while  the  people  of  Southern 
California  are  experiencing  one  of  their  periodical 
scares  about  the  rainfall,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
briefly  survey  the  situation.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  sufficient  rainfall  to  make  fair  crops,  even  upon 
the  dryest  mesas.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a 
drouth.  Along  the  coast  belt  the  feed  would  be 
short,  and  in  some  localities  near  the  coast  the  wheat 
crop  would  be  a  failure.  But  in  Cbollaa,  Paradise, 
Sweetwater  and  Spring  valleys,  wher»  there  are  fa- 
cilities for  irrigation,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
would  not  suffer.  As  the  subterranean  water 
sources  never  dry  up,  all  the  many  orchards  and 
gardens  are  secure  against  failure.  These,  in  the 
aggregate,  amount  to  a  great  deal.  This  is  about 
the  situation  within  the  belt,  say  about  twenty 
miles  wide,  along  the  ocean  front.  Back  of  this 
line  the  crops  are  sometimes  short,  but  never  fail. 
Within  the  next  belt,  about  forty  miles  wide,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  valleys  which  are  more  or 
lees  cultivated.  These  may  be  ;depended  upon'for 
a  large  yield  in  the  aggregate.  Higher  up  in  the 
mountains  there  is  an  immense  area  of  grazing 
land,  where  the  feed  never  fails.  This  section  has 
been  depended  upon  for  "years^' past  to  carry 
through  the  dry  season,  not  only  for  our  own 
flocks  and  herds,  but  those  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  counties. 


A  RELIC  OP  OLDEN  TIMES. 

The  San  Bernardino  Index  publishes  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  account  of  the  Old  Mission 
bell,  at  Agua  Mansa,  a  few  miles  above  Riverside, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river :  The  old  church 
bell  at  Agua  Mansa  is  a  relic  of  great  antiquity  in 
San  Bernardino  county.  As  long  as  the  oldest  in- 
habitant can  rfmember  it  has  swung  to  the  breeze 
in  front  of  the  old  mission  church,  in  the  romantic 
lane  leading  through  Agua  Mansa,  and  it  may  ex- 
cite a  chill  of  dark  foreboding  in  superstitious 
minds  when  learning  that  it  has  succumbed  to  the 
storms  and  time,  and  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
No  more  are  its  chimes  heard,  calling  the  dusky 
denizens  to  worship.  The  spirit  of  the  north 
wind  caught  up  the  musical  cadence  and  together 
they  flit  over  the  mountain  and  valley  onward  to 
the  sea.  Tradition  says  that  the  old  bell  was  cast 
here  when  the  mission  at  Agua  Mansa  and  the  one 
whose  ruins  may  be  seen  at  Old  San  Bernardino 
were  small  dependencies  of  the  Mission  San  Gabriel. 
The  inhabitants  clubbed  together  and  raised  one 
hundred  dollars  to  cover  the  expense.  Old  spoons, 
brass  pieces,  and  many  little  trinkets  entered  into 
the  composition,  which  accounts  for  the  great  rev- 
erence in  which  it  was  held.  Its  inscriptions  in 
Latin  your  reporter  could  not  decipher,  they  hav- 
ing become  badly  disfigured.  The  bell  will  proba- 
bly be  restored  to  its  former  position,  and  made  to 
do  service  till  Gabriel's  tramp  Bball  sound. 


PRO  KIT  IS  BLACK  WALNUTS. 

The  smartest  Texan,  and,  in  fact,  the  smartest 
farmer,  J  h  ve  ever  met,  is  old  Sim  Graves,  who 
lives  on  a  1,000-acre  farm  west  of  Waxahatchie,  in 
Central  Texas.  After  Mr.  Graves  had  shown  me 
bis  cattle  and  cotton,  he  took  me  over  to  see  his 
woods. 

"Well,  what  of  it,"  I  said,  as  he  pointed  to  a  ten- 
acre  forest. 

"What  of  it?  Why,  them's  black  walnuts,  sir. 
Ten  acres  of  'em.  Planted  'em  myself  ten  years 
ago.  See,  they're  ten  inches  through.  Good  trees, 
eh?" 

And  sure  enough  there  were  ten  acres  of  hard- 
planted  black-walnut  trees.  They  stood  about 
twelve  feet  apart,  200  to  the  acre— in  all  2,000 
trees. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  get  your  money  back?"  I 
asked. 

"Black  walnuts  are  worth  $2  50  a  bushel,  ain't 
they  ?  I'll  get  400  bushels  this  year.  That's  $1 ,000. 
A  hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  good  rent  for  land 
worth  $15  an  acre,  ain't  it  ?" 

"Well,  what  else?"  I  inquired,  growing  inter- 
ested. 

"The  trees,"  continued  Mr.  Graves,  "are  grow- 
ing an  inch  a  year.  When  they  are  twenty  years 
old  they  will  be  nineteen  inches  through.  A  black- 
walnut  tree  nineteen  inches  through  is  worth  $25. 
My  2  000  trees  ten  years  from  now  will  be  worth 
$50,000.  If  I  don't  want  to  cut  them  all  I  can  cut 
half  of  them  and  then  raise  a  bushel  of  walnuts  to 
the  tree — that  is,  get  $2,500  a  year  for  the  crop. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  is  fair  rent 
for  fifteen-dollar  land,  a'int  it?" 


WHEAT. 

It  is  difBcult,  in  the  present  day,  to  realize  the 
fact  that  wheat  was  at  one  time  unknown  to 
America;  yet  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  conti- 
nent by  Columbus,  there  was  no  cereal  in  America 
approaching  in  nature  to  the  wheat  plant.  It  was 
not  until  1530  that  wheat  found  its  way  into 
Mexico,  and  then  only  by  chance.  A  slave  of 
Cortez  found  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a  parcel  of 
rice,  and  showed  them  to  his  master,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  planted.  The  result  showed  that 
wheat  would  thrive  well  on  Mexican  soil,  and  to- 
day one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  world  is  near 
the  Mexican  capital.  From  Mexico  the  cereal 
found  its  way  to  Peru.  Marie  D'Escobar,  wife  of 
Don  Diego  de  Chauves,  carried  a  few  grains  to 
Lima,  which  were  planted,  the  entire  product 
being  used  for  seed  for  several  successful  crops. 
At  Quito,  Ecuador,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  S'. 
Francis,  by  the  name  of  Fray  Jodisi  Bixi,  intro- 
duced a  new  cereal ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  jar 
which  contained  the  seed  is  btill  preserved  by  the 
monks  of  Quito.  Wheat  was  introdued  into  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States  contemporane- 
ously with  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
English  and  Dutch. — American  Miller. 


PETALCM.V'S  OUTLOOK. 

The  business  of  Petaluma  is  good.  Farmers  are 
getting  a  fair  price  for  their  produce,  and  merchants 
are  consequently  doing  well.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  business  in  the  way  of  shipping 
along  the  creek,  we  are  informed  that,  besides  the 
regular  daily  steamboats,  there  are  about  forty  sail- 
ing vessels  regularly  enijaged  in  carrying  produce 
from  along  Petaluma  creek  to  San  trancisco  and 
other  points  on  the  bay.  There  has  been  more 
work  for  mechanics  in  town  and  :n  the  surround- 
ing country  this  season  than  for  many  years  past. 
Several  farmers  in  this  section  have  made  valuable 
improvements  in  dwelling  houses  and  barns,  and 
there  has  been  more  building  in  this  city  than  for 
years  past.  We  have  no  city  debt,  and  the  proper- 
ty here  we  believe  is  less  mortgaged  than  any  other 
town  of  its  size  in  the  State.  No  better  farmers' 
market  can  be  found  anywhere  than  right  here  in 
Petaluma.  Our  merchants  and  traders  pay  cash  for 
everything  and  sell  goods  as  cheap  as  they  can  be 
bought  in  San  Francisco,  freight  and  charges  de- 
ducted. We  have  the  best  roads  in  the  county  lead- 
ing into  town,  and  with  good  schools,  an  abundance 
of  good  water,  a  healthy  climate,  and  productive 
soil  all  around  us,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Peta- 
luma from  forgingrightahead. — Pelnluma  Courier. 


WHEAT-GKOAVING  COUNTIES. 

As  far  as  the  census  figures  are  reliable  the 
foremost  wheat-growing  counties  of  this  State 
are  as  follows:  Colusa,  4,537,504  bushels;  San 
Joaquin,  3,529,511;  Butte.  2,244,770;  Solano, 
2,042,533;  Yolo,  2,086,550;  Stanislaus,  1.G42,- 
892;  Tehama,  1,386,228;  Contra  Costa,  1,267,- 
016;  Sutter,  1,205,883.  All  other  couuties  fall 
below  one  million,  the  smallest  return  being 
from  Mono,  which  produced  only  200  bushels. 

HILL  LANDS. 

The  Napa  county  Viniculturist,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  grape  industry, 
at  St.  Helena,  says:  Hill  land,  suitable  for 
vineyards,  may  be  bought  for  from  $8  to  $30 
per  acre,  while  valley  land  commands  from  $60 
to  $125  per  acre  (referring  in  both  instances  to 
unimproved  land). 


C  9-  R  A  I  Ii  R  O  A  D.  ■<?> 
BROAD  GAUGE. 


Winter  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Tuesday,  November  1,  I88I9 

And  until  further  notice,  Pafisengor  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrivn  at  Sa!i  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  ItU  st.-eetsj  as  follows: 


LEAVE 

8.  F. 

t  6:50  A. 

M. 

8:30  A. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

H. 

*  3:30  p. 

M. 

4:31)  P. 

M. 

6:30  P. 

ti- 

A. 

ts. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3:30  P. 

M. 

4:30  P. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*  3:30  P. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

H. 

10:40  A. 

M. 

*3:80  P. 

M. 

10:40  A. 

H. 

DESTINATION. 


(  ABBIVE 
\ 


S.  P. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
 aud  Menlo  Park  


J  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  ' 
j  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  | 

( .GiIroy,Pajaro,Ca8troville. ) 
I  and  Monterey  ( 

j.Hollister  and  Trcs  Piuog.  | 

( .  Watsonville,  Aptos.Soquel. } 
(  and  Santa  Cruz  


;  .Salinas,  Solfdad  

 and  Way  Statiors. , 


t  5:04  p.  M. 
3.37  P.M. 

6:02  p.  M. 
*10:02  A.  M. 

9.-05  A.  M. 

6:40  a.  m. 

3:37  p.  M. 
6:02  p.  M. 
*10:02  A.  M. 
0:05  A.  M. 


6H)2  p.  M. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

6:02  p.  M. 
6:02  P.  M. 
6:02  P.  M. 


♦Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmen's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 

Stage  counectiouK  are  made  daily  with  the  10:40  A.  M. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices  — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  B.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  k  Tkt.  Agt. 

1^"S.  P  AtUutic  Express  Train  via  Los  .\ngeles.  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARP  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HOUaKONG. 

Oounectiug  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Sbanghae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 
OCEANIC, 
December  "ilst, 
March  14th, 
Juno  6th, 
August  29th, 
November  21st. 
Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokoliumu  and  K« 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


GAELIC, 

December  6th, 
February  18th, 
May  20tii, 
August  12th, 
November  4th. 


BELGIC. 

January  2Cth, 
April  I'Jth, 
July  11th, 
September  30th 
December  2;ird. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 'a  General  Oilices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlta  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.   H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Paciflc  Mail  Steamship  Com 
panv's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  flOfi  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFOED, 
President 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  OaDital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  6a  Wall  Street 

Agrency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"- 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


Tilts  Bank  lias  Special  Facilities  for  Deal. 
Ing  in  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  California 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FBOM 

MSTML.1SU,  cm  &  JIPJN, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 
VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  EL    P.ASO,  TEXAS. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  vlth  the  several  Rsilwaj 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

OONNECTJNG  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  tile  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOKK,  and  intermediate  points.  TlifSe  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  aud  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-fnrnislied 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
\  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baesnge  per  full  Passencrer 
free.  50  pounds  of  Raggnge  per  lialf  Pas- 
senger, free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Marlcet  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  persoyi,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Superintendent.       'Gen.'Pass.  &  Ticket  Agl. 
SAN  FEANCI8CO,_0AL. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


735  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FURNITUFIE 


lillPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 


AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STILE, 

Book  arjd  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

7S5  market  Street,      -      -      San  Franciseo. 


CALIFORNIA'S   FLOURISHING  CONDI- 
TION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
CUaoibor  of  Commerce  a  short  time  ago,  Pres- 
iileut  Biibcock  delivered  a  very  able  and  instruct- 
ive address.  Inspeakingof California'sliou>-ish- 
ing  condition,  as  reported  by  the  daily  Evening 
Post,  he  said:  The  past  year  has  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  emi- 
nently so  to  California.  Money  has  continued 
plentiful,  causing  lower  rates  of  interest  on 
capital  than  ever  before  known.  The  cereal 
crops  have  been  good,  although  the  wheat  crop 
of  1881  was  not  equal  to  that  of  188U,  which 
was  uuprecedentedly  large,  and  should  give  to 
California  a  "high  mark  in  the  order  of  the 
wheatgrowing  states.  The  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, in  its  Governmental  report,  does  not  give 
this  State  proper  credit.  In  its  revised  esti- 
mates of  the  department  of  agriculture,  it  gives 
credit  to  California  for  33,700,000  bushels  o. 
wheat.  He  then  shows  that  the  produce  was  at 
least  57,333,000  oushels.  This  shows  Califor- 
nia to  be  the  second  state  in  the  Union  as  a 
wheat  producer.  He  speaks  in  hopeful  terms 
of  the  wool,  wine  and  raisin  resources. 

Keviewiug  the  Pacific  Coast  generally,  he 
shows  how  rapidly  developments  are  progress- 
ing throughout,  and  are  only  in  their  infancy. 
Railroads  are  prospering,  manufactures  are  in- 
creasing and  capital  coming  in.  He  refers  to 
the  new  sugar  refinery  and  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
trade,  and  looks  forward  to  the  great  benefit  to 
be  deiived  therefrom.  The  reciprocity  treaty 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  city. 

The  statistics  accompanying  the  report  show 
fully  the  increase  of  the  imports  and  exports 
from  and  to  the  islands.  A  great  increase  of 
the  yield  of  earth  oils  has  been  experienced, 
and  their  production  will  become  an  important 
industry  of  the  coast.  Iron  ore  is  being  pro- 
duced in  such  quantities  that  it  is  believed  it 
will  soon  form  a  large  portion  of  what  is  needed 
for  consumption.  Woolen  and  flour  mi  Is  are 
iu  successful  operation. 

A  MODEL  DAIRY. 

The  Kern  county  6'a(i/o?-nia/i  says:  The  old 
Cotton  faim,  adjoining  town,  is  about  to  be 
devoted  to  dairying  purposes.  It  covers  about 
eight  hundred  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  in 
alfalfa,  and  scattered  over  it  are  a  great  many 
huge  stacks  of  hay,  that  must  contain  at  least 
eight  thousand  tons.  It  will  be  in  charge  of 
•I.  S.  Ellis,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
eugaged  in  the  business,  on  a  small  scale,  in 
this  vicinity.  Operations  are  to  commence 
immediately.  The  cows  have  been  principally 
selected  from  the  Greenfield  farm  of  Messrs. 
Haggin  &  Carr,  and  are  first-class.  A  tempo- 
rary building  for  a  dairy  house  is  about  com- 
pleted in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  farm  buildings, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  good  and 
permanent  buildings  of  brick,  that  have  already 
been  commenced,  will  be  erected  on  some 
elevated  ground  on  the  prolongation  of  L  street, 
that  overlooks  the  whole  farm.  Exactly  what 
the  character  of  these  buildings  will  be  iu  not 
known,  but  among  them  will  be  an  ice  factory, 
so  that. car  loads  of  butter  and  other  articles 
subject  to  injury  from  heat,  may  be  sent  to 
the  city  in  a  frozen  state.  At  present  a  large 
cellar  is  being  constructed  at  the  place  indi- 
cated, above  which  a  two-storj'  building  is  to 
be  erected,  and  a  deep  eight-inch  well  is  being 
bored,  from  which  water  is  to  be  raised  by 
steam-power  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet, 
into  a  twenty  thousand-gallon  tank.  The  in- 
tention is  to  make  this  the  largest  and  best 
appointed  dairy  iu  the  State,  and,  when  in  full 
operation,  a  carload  of  butter  will  be  dis- 
patched to  market  daily. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

From  the  Biebor  Tribune,  published  in  Lassen 
county,  we  take  the  following: 

The  valleys  of  Northeastern  California  have  been 
known  to  the  white  man  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trappers  were 
wont  to  visit  them  annually  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, and  trap  upon  their  Ktreama  for  the  rich  furs 
which  were  everywhere  abundant.  The  celebrated 
trapper.  Kit  Cai-Hon,  led  the  intrepid  Fremont 
through  tlieso  valleys  on  their  memorable  winter 
march  from  the  Columbia  rirer  to  the  Sacramento 
valley.  Stock-raising  lias  been  the  principal  pur- 
suit of  the  settlers  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Though  beset  by  hard  winters  and  other  drawbacks 
at  various  times  it  has  prospered,  and  yet  continues 
to  increase  its  products  and  exports,  but  it  cannot 
keep  pace  with  the  unparalleled  devclopmentof  our 
great  agricultural  resources.  This  much-neglected 
industry  is  now  coming  to  the  front,  and  will,  in  a 


short  time,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  various  in  !  - 
tries  iu  this  wonderful  country  of  unbounil 
sources  The  lands  in  this  region  are  of  fivec. 
viz:  swamp  and  overtlowed,  meadow,  adobu  1 
bottom,  sandy  upland,  clay  upland,  and  gravclij 
ridge  land.  The  first  is  used  for  hay  and  grazing 
the  second  for  farming  and  grazing  purposes,  the 
third  and  fourth  for  farming  and  the  fifth  forgraz- 
iug.  Surprise  valley,  as  yet,  takes  the  lead  iu  agri- 
culture, and  Goose  Lake  valley  comes  next.  Their 
grain  product,  for  quantity  and  quality,  is  perhaps, 
unsurpassed  on  this  coast.  The  industry  has  had 
more  encouragement  iu  those  valleys  than  else- 
where, they  enjoying  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  their  products  in  the  great  stock  region  back  of 
it  and  the  entire  market  of  Nevada.  Fruits  are  also 
quite  a  prominent  feature  of  their  products.  Hot 
Spring  valley.  Big  valley,  and  Fall  Iliver  valley  are 
advancing  very  rapidly,  and,  in  the  near  luiure, 
will  be  up  with  the  valleys  above  named  iu  all  the 
products  peculiar  to  this  climate. 

VITICULTURE  VS.  AGRICULTURE. 

In  gathering  the  statistics  of  this  year's  wine 
crop,  we  at  the  same  time  gathered  many  facts  il- 
lustrative of  the  profits  of  grape  culture,  and  em- 
phasizing the  further  fact  that  rare  sagacity  was 
shown  by  the  men  who  contented  themselves  with 
the  possession  and  cultivation  of  twenty  acres  at  a 
time  when  land  could  be  had  in  California  foi  a 
song,  and  the  rule  was  to  own  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres.  Even  at  this  day  there  are  many 
people  who  own  IGO  or  320  acres,  who  toil  unceas- 
ingly, and  who  are  not  a  shilling  richer  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  while  if  they  owned  but  twenty  or 
thirty  acres  of  vines  their  bank  account  wonld 
show  a  constantly  increasing  balance  on  the  right 
side.  From  the  seventeen  acres  of  vines  of  Mr. 
Hartuiig's  vineyard  that  gentleman  made  this  year 
18,000  gallons  of  wine.  At  twenty  cents  per  gallon, 
this  would  amount  to  S3, 600.  The  total  expense  of 
caring  for  the  vineyard,  gathering  the  grapes  and 
making  the  wine  did  not  exceed  $G00, 
leaving  him  a  net  profit  of  $3,000.  Another  vine- 
yardist  sold  his  last  year's  wine  for  $2,500.  He 
has  eighteen  acres,  and  his  expenses  were  Itss  than 
$500.  From  four  and  a  half  acres  of  Mission 
vines,  D.  J.  Sorenson  last  year  sold  thirty-three 
tons  of  grapes  at  S20  per  ton— S660.  The  expense 
of  caring  for  this  patch  could  not  have  exceeded 
$50. — Anaheim  Gazette. 


SMALL  FARMS. 

The  Pacific  Coast,  published  at  Hollister , 
says: 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  in  carrying  on 
farming  operations,  is  the  attempt  to  make  use 
of  too  much  ground.  A  small  farm,  well  and 
carefully  tilled,  will  yield  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
more  profit  eventually,  than  an  immense  area 
placed  under  imperfect  cultivation.  Lack  of 
cash  capital  seriously  interferes  with  conduct- 
ing farming  operations  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  little  or 
no  working  capital.  Some  are  iu  debt  for  the 
land  they  occupy.  Thej  keep  little  stock  ex- 
cept what  is  necessary  to  work  the  soil.  They 
owe  for  the  ijiplements  they  employ  in  raising 
and  harvesting  their  crops.  Many  of  them 
have  borrowed  money  at  very  high  rates  of  in- 
terest iu  order  to  make  some  improvements  on 
their  places.  Persons  thus  situated  are  in  no 
condition  to  cultivate  their  laud  in  the  best 
manner,  and  there  will  not  be  a  decided  and 
general  improvement  until  the  large  bodies  of 
land  now  owned  by  the  Government,  railroads 
and  speculators  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  will  cultivate  them  in  earnest. 

SANDY  SOIL. 

It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  the  State  Viticultnral  Commission 
as  well  as  other  authorities  agree  that  the  pliyllox . 
era  does  not  attack  vines  planted  in  sandy  soil. 
The  phylloxera  is  becoming  a  deadly  pest  to  the 
vine  all  over  the  world.  Its  ravages  have  been 
fearfully  destructive  in  EurBpe— so  much  so  that 
even  the  wine  growing  and  coiiHiiming  districts! are 
sending  to  America  for  a  part  of  thc-ir  supply.  Yet 
the  pest  has  already  made  its  appearance  in  a  few 
of  the  vine-growing  districts  of  Calilornia,  and  may 
possibly  extend  its  ravages.  The  grape  grows  well 
anywhere  in  our  valley,  and  it  must  be  pleasant  to 
part  of  the  producers  to  know  that  their  vines  on 
sandy  soil  will  bo  exempt  from  the  phylloxera. 
Who  can  tell  but  what  at  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  sandy  soils  of  our  county  will  become 
more  valuable  on  account  of  their  freedom  from 
disease  in  the  grapevine.  There  are  thoHsands  of 
acres  of  such  lands  in  this  county,  where  the  grape 
would  Hourisli  and  no  douTit  prove  remunerative. — 
WQodland  Demiicrnt. 

Another  protection  against  phylloxera  is  flood- 
ing. Now  our  river  bends  are  sandy  and  they  flood 
every  year,  so  that  we  would  he  absolutely  free 
from  this  pest.  Wo  have  near  Colusa  some  of  the 
finest  raisin  land  in  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to 
waste — some  worth  $50  or  $100  an  acre  rent,  each 
year  is  lying  idle  for  want  of  enterprise  to  put  it  to 
use, — Colusa  Sun, 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


March. 


AN    ENGLISHMAN'S     VIEWS     OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  some  time  ago,  had  an 
article  by  a  very  iatelligent  tourist  who  visited  our 
State,  from  which  we  take  the  followiog  extracts: 

Europe  is  pouring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
surplus  population  annually  into  the  American 
continent.  This  tide  of  immigration  is  being  di- 
rected principally  toward  the  Prairie  states  in 
the  Mississippi  basin,  almost  all  of  which  are  offer- 
ing every  facility  and  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  attract  and  attach  this  living  flood.  Does 
California  consider  that  the  resources  of  her  soil 
have  been  fully  developed,  that  she  stands  idly  by 
and  allows  the  states  un  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Rucky  Mountains  to  absorb  all  the  labor  and  capi- 
tal that  is  being  poured  into  the  Union,  without 
even  lifting  a  finger  to  point  to  her  own  fruitful 
valleys  and  foothills  with  their  incomparable  cli- 
mate and  almost  endless  undeveloped  resources  ? 
Is  she  content  to  be  hustled  into  asecond  place  and 
allow  great  portions  of  her  fertile  valleys  either  to 
lie  waste  or  to  be  cultivated  in  such  a  careless  and 
slipshod  manner  that  their  capabilities  for  pro- 
ducing have  never  even  yet  been  fairly  tested? 
Is  she  to  allow  what  will  yet  be  her  greatest  indus- 
try— the  production  of  wine  and  fruit — to  develop 
slowly  with  her  present  sparsely-populated  plains 
and  foothills  ?  It  seems  the  people  with  both  cli- 
mate and  undeveloped  resources  second  to  none  in 
the  Onion,  are  pleased  with  the  natural  growth  of 
her  present  population  ;  at  least  no  effort  is  being 
made  to  induce  the  influx  of  either  labor  or  capital. 
Any  emigrant  who  elects  to  come  is  allowed  to  pay 
in  full  the  heavy  overland  tariff  of  transportation, 
and  after  arriving  in  the  State  he  is  lelt  to  find  out 
for  himself  what  partof  this  vast  State  will  be  most 
suitable  for  his  capabilities  and  afford  the  best  re- 
turn for  his  labor  and  capital. 

Anyone  who  pays  a  visit  to  the  wholesale  markets 
in  San  Francisco  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  variety  and  excellence  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables displayed  there.  To  the  growth  of  these  on 
the  foothills,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  square 
miles  yet  unbroken,  suitable  for  their  cultivation,  I 
would  specially  direct  those  with  small  capital. 
This  land  can  be  homesteaded  in  the  usual  way, 
namely,  160  acres  by  living  on  it  fiveyears.and  break- 
ing up  a  certain  proportion.  Another  160  acres  can 
also  be  homesteaded  for  5s  an  acre,  and  about  three 
years  given  to  pay  it  in.  If  land  is  wanted  nearer 
communication,  it  can  be  bought  from  8s.  to  £i  an 
acre,  according  to  locality.  This  land  to  which  I 
refer  is  rolling,  and  not  adapted  for  grain  to  any 
great  extent,  but  grows  the  finest  quality  of  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit.  Fruit  canneries  are  being  rap- 
idly multiplied.  California  wine  is  gaining  a  repu- 
tation in  the  markets  of  the  East.  Her  raisins, 
figs,  and  other  dried  fruits  are  also  coming  to  the 
front.  Fruit-growing,  combined  witha  little  mixed 
farming,  would  be  a  very  good  start  for  a  man  with 
a  small  capital.  His  profits  would  be  small  for 
some  years,  but  he  would  rapidly  increase  as  his 
fruit  trees  commenced  to  bear.  California  has  a 
very  fertile  and  rich  soil,  and  the  dry, 
long  summer,  suits  admiiably  for  the  growth 
of  fruit.  Her  seaports  find  a  ready  outlet  for  all 
her  produce.  She  has  already  two,  and  will  in  less 
than  two  years  have  more  than  four  transcontinen- 
tal routes  of  rail  and  road  communication  with  the 
East.  The  wonderful  climate  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
has  opened  up  sources  of  production  for  her  rug- 
ged looking  footbins  which  Nature  has  denied  the 
flat  rich  soils  of  the  states  bordering  the  Bocky 
Mountains  on  the  East.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  climate  is  the  main  attraction  of  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  at  the  present  time  to  the  emigrant,  and 
many  people,  particularly  from  the  New  England 
states  are  going  thither  on  that  account,  and  also 
partly  because  they  know  something  of  the  profits 
of  fruit-growing,  which  will  yetundoubtedly  be  the 
staple  trade  of  the  State.  To  those  with  a  small 
capital,  willing  to  labor,  and  who  would  be  content  I 
with  H  fair  return  for  their  labor  and  capital,  if  res-  I 
idence  in  a  climate  with  an  almost  perpetual  sum-  ' 
mer  have  any  attraction  for  them,  I  would  say:  see 
California. 


A    PEW  OF    OUR  ADVANTAGES. 

California  is  pre-eminently  the  state  for  farmers 
who  have  the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Our  soil  is  above  the  average. 

it  can  be  cultiva  ed  far  more  cheaply  than  else- 
where, because  most  of  it  can  be  worked  with  im- 
proved farm  machinery. 

It  has  not  yet  become  necessary  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  hew  out  a  farm  by  severe  labor  with  the 
axe,  as  open  land  is  plentiful. 

Our  climate  is  so  mild  that  expensive  dwellings 
or  outhouses  are  unnecessary. 

Grain  will  stand  for  weeks  after  maturing  with- 
ont  shelling  out.  ' 

Threshiug  is  done  in  the  open  field. 

The  grain  having  been  threshed  and  sacked  may 
remain  on  the  ground  for  months  without  danger 
of  damage  from  rain. 

A  man  can  work  comfortably  in  the  open  air  al- 
most every  day  of  the  year.  He  does  not  have  to 
lose  month  alter  month  of  the  winter  seasou  on  ac- 
count of  frost  and  rain. 

Almost  anything  that  grows  can  be  raised  in 
California. — Semv-Trc^ic  Oal\fomian, 


THE    REAL.    ESTATE  AND  BUILDING 
OUTLOOK    OF    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  California  Architect,  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  year  1881,  thinks  that  it  closed  down  upon  a 
better  state  of  affairs  in  this  city  than  has  existed 
during  either  of  the  preceding  five  years.  It  says: 
There  is  a  greater  number  of  brick  buildings  under 
way  at  the  present  time  than  has  been  at  any  one 
period  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
many  more  are  contemplated.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  to  be  of  no  mean  pretensions  costing 
from  lesser  amounts  up  to  $400,000  or  more — for 
business  purposes,  not  including  the  new  "largest 
sugar  refinery  in  the  world,"  which  will  appproxi- 
mate  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  cost  by  the 
time  it  is  completed. 

Real  estate,  both  for  business  and  residence  pur- 
poses is  no  longer  at  a  standstill.  Choice  property 
is  in  good  demand  at  better  prices  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  five  years. 

This  summary  includes  all  buildings  reported  in 
this  journal  from  December  10th,  1880,  to  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1881,  inclusive,  and  shows  the  following: 

Of  alteration  and  repairing  jobs   99 

(This  number,  however,  does  not  include  alt 
of  this  class,  as  we  have  reported  only  the  more 
prominent  casas,  leaving  the  many  of  smaller 
importance  to  take  care  of  themselves). 

Of  brick  buildings   27 

Of  resideuco  buildings  407 

Total  reported  erections  during  the  year   633 

The  total  approximate  cost  of  all  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  recorded,  has  been  S3,- 
382,482,  to  which  add  $408,250,  the  approximate 
cost  of  43  cases,  in  which  no  sum  of  cost  was 
named,  the  total  for  the  year  will  be  $3,790,742. 

These  figures  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  for  the 
reason  that  the  approximate  figures  may  not  be  cor- 
rect; and  the  further  reason  that  in  numerous  ca- 
ses the  buildings  have  been  erected  under  disjointed 
contracts  separate  from  the  respective  branches  and 
more  or  less  by  "days  work,"  so  that  reliable  infor- 
mation is  impossible,  until  final  completion,  and 
the  footing  up  of  expenditure  accounts.  And  it  of- 
ten occurs  that  even  when  a{/ contracts  are  supposed 
to  be  let,  and  the  totals  assumed,  incidentals,  chan- 
ges, etc.,  swell  this  amount  from  5  to  25  per  cent, 
above  the  first  estimated  figures.  Upon  this  basis, 
it  might  be  safe  to  add  a  percentage  to  the  totals 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  money  which  has  changed 
hands  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing and  real  estate  improvement  interests  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  year. 

We  have  placed  the  San  Francisco  Sugar  Refinery 
improvement  at  $500,000.  Whatever  amount  more 
or  less  than  this  may  be  the  proper  figure,  this  dif- 
ference is  to  be  added  or  deducted  as  the  case  may 
be. 

The  "Phelan  Block"  is  included,  at  $300,000. 
Several  others  reach  sums  varying  from  $75,000  to 
$200,000  each.  From  this  showing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  year  1881  has  been  one  of  greater  prosper- 
ity, than  either  of  the  preceding  five  years  or  more, 
with  very  favorable  indications  of  still  greater  pros- 
perity for  1882.  The  contrast  between  1881  and  1880, 
as  derived  from  our  monthly  reports  lor  the  prior 
year,  shows  as  follows. 

Total  number  of  building  operations  of 

all  classes,  during  1880   397 

Total  cost  of  same  $1,754,435 

Increase  of  building  investments  in  1881 
over  1880  $2,036,288 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  IRRIGATIO.N  FACIL- 
ITIES. 

Governor  Downie,  of  Los  Angeles,  having  re- 
cently been  appointed  on  the  committee  to  sug- 
gest means  to  increase  irrigation  facilities  in  that 
county,  reports  at  length  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
From  it  we  take  the  following  :  First  of  all,  the 
paucity  of  rainfall  renders  irrigation  a  necessity 
for  the  greater  part  of  our  lands;  secondly,  as  a 
fertilizer  it  perpetually  renovates  our  fields,  as  the 
waters  carry  in  solution  nearly  all  the  elements  re- 
quired for  its  organic  composition  of  vegetable 
life;  thirdly,  it  >  nables  the  farmer  to  select  his 
time  of  planting  and  harvesting;  and,  fourthly,  it 
enables  him  to  destroy  the  numerous  pests  that  in- 
fest his  soil  in  the  shape  of  squirrels,  gophers, 
rats,  etc.  There  is,  without  doubt,  sufficient 
water  passing  annually  through  this  valley,  under 
proper  management,  to  irrigate  all  the  laud  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  sea.  Individual 
communities  and  settlers  have  neither  the  means 
nor  the  sagacity  to  utilize  it,  and  therefore  the 
State  should  step  in  and  see  how  it  should  be  done; 
whether  the  State  can  do  it  through  its  proper  offi- 
cers, or  how  companies,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  to  charges,  shall  do  it.  There  should  be  no 
water  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  sea  in  winter  un- 
utilized. It  should  be  carried  in  ^  thousand  con- 
duits through  the  valley,  and,  rain  or  no  rain,  we 
should  irrigate  our  lauds  in  winter,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  vermin  that  .honeycomb  our  subsoil  and 
which  break  capillary  attraction.  If  we  thus 
th'ow  into  our  land  an  additional  number  of  inches 
of  water  and  break  the  surface  as  soon  as  a  team 
can  walk  over  it  after  irrigation,  we  will,  with  an 
ordinary  rainfall,  secure  an  abundant  small  grain 
crop  and  keep  our  lands  forever  renovated.  Our 
streams  must  be  sheet-piled  to  the  bedrock  at 
points  where  they  emerge  from  the  foothills,  so  as 


to  bring  their  full  flow  to  the  surface,  and  then 
main  ditches  ramified  from  the  dam  in  wood,  ce- 
ment pipe,  or  sheet  iron  or  earthen  pipe.  The 
loss  from  evaporation  and  absorption  is  so  great 
that  our  slovenly  open  ditch  system  will  not  suit 
not  serve  our  purpose. 

It  will  be  found  that  after  winter  irrigation  is 
practiced  thoroughly  in  our  valley  our  Ian  j  will  re- 
quire less  water  every  year  to  produce  a  crop.  It 
will  pack  the  soil  or  bring  the  particles  of  earth  in 
immediate  contact  with  each  other,  the  capillary 
tubes  will  be  perfected,  and  the  current  from  the 
lower  to  the  surface  moisture  will  be  maintained. 
Any  observant  man  can  see  the  rapidity  with  which 
our  soil  dries  in  any  year  that  the  rainfall  is  in- 
sufficient to  reach  the  lower  moisture.  The 
cause  is,  the  dry  strata  between  breaks  the  tubes, 
and  the  myriads  of  holes  make  a  perfect  honey- 
comb of  the  intermediate  strata,  thus  completely 
preventing  the  rise  of  the  moisture  from  below. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 

The  Yolo -If  ti/ of  recent  date,  has  the  following 
regarding  ils  natural  resouiues,  attractions  and  ad- 
vantages. 

Of  those  sections  of  California  which  patient  in- 
dustry and  well-directed  labor  have  placed  on  a 
substantial,  lasting  basis,  our  own  Yolo  county  may 
be  classed  among  the  first.  Its  growth  in  popula- 
tion during  the  last  fifteen  years,  though  not  excep- 
tionally rapid,  has  been  of  a  character  highly  com- 
plimentary to  its  advantages— to  its  productive  soil 
and  healthful  climate,  and  not  less  to  its  religious 
and  educational  institutions.  Health  statistics  and 
mortality  reports  furnish  the  most  convincing  testi- 
mony that  our  climate  is  healthy.  It  is  true  the 
weather  is  disagreeably  warm  during  the  summer 
months,  but  while  the  inhabitants  of  cooler  cli- 
mates, with  the  thermometer  indicating  ninety  de- 
grees are  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  and 
falling  with  sunstroke,  the  people  here  are  attend- 
ing to  their  ordinary  duties  without  serious  incon- 
venience, with  the  mercury  marking  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees.  Our  lands  which  twenty  years  ago 
were  held  at  nominal  fi^^ures,  with  no  buyers,  have 
gradually  but  surely  asserted  their  value  until  to-day 
they  rate  at  30,  50,  and  100  dollars  per  acre  and  find 
an  active,  healthy  market.  Large  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  individuals  have  been  and  are  being  di- 
vided and  subdivided  ;  a  more  thorough  system  of 
cultivation  has  been  adopted  ;  grape-growing  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention,  and  everything  indicates 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Yolo  will  stand 
in  the  front  rank  if  she  does  not  take  the  lead  of 
agricultuial  counties. 


RIVERSIDE  ORANGES  IN    NEW  TORK. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  of  January  14th,  in 
noticing  a  horticultural  exhibition  in  that  city, 
says:  California  contributed  a  plate  of  the 
celebrated  Navel  oranges,  large,  darkly  colored, 
smooth  and  of  the  richest  flavor.  These  are 
considered  the  finest  oranges  in  the  world,  and 
were  some  years  ago  brought  from  Bahia  into 
Florida  for  cultivation.  The  samples  on  ex- 
hibition established  the  fact  that  they  thrive 
as  well  in  Califoruia. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEKISTSandDRnGGISTS, 

RESPECTFULLY   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brushes,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Pace 
Powders  and  (.'osmetics, 
Spunges,  Patent  .Medicines, 
£tc.,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,a  tastelesspre- 
paration  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggists, 
P.VLACE  HOTEL, 

635  SImrket  Street,  San  Franciaco,  CaL 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 
aANUARY   1881. 

I         E     O  INT  3L.  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  ONFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Premiums,  since  organization,  $3,756,512  34 


Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,736,248  80 

Assets,  Oct.  1,  1881,  -  -  -  $689,979  00 

Surplus  for  Pulicy  Holders,  -  .  624,677  17 
Eeinsurance  Reserve,  -  -  -  174,989  69 
Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 


OFPICRRSi 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON  Preaident. 

L.  U  BAKER  Vice  PreaMent. 

CHAS.  R,  STORV  Secretary, 

R.  H.  niAOlL.1  General  Aifent. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Franois6o. 

"pvEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  liours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
indnstiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 

HEADQI3ARTERS  FOR 

I>Ioline  Plow  Co.'s  Plows,  Sweep- 
stake Plow  Co.'s  Plows,  Hill's 
Celebrated  Eureka  Gang 
Plows,  Moiine  Sul- 
ky Plows, 

Granger  Gang  Plows,  Cast  Iron 
Plows,  Gem  Seed  Sowers, 
Burdick  Feed  Cutters, 
Straubb's  Burr  Stone 
Mills,  Triumph 

Grain  Drills. 
Randall  Pulverizing  Harrows, 
Wood  Bar  Harrows, 
Granger  Drill  Culti- 

Tators,  Baxter  Engines, 

Ames  Engines, 

The  Genuine  J.  I.  Case 
Celebrated  Single  Gear 

Headers,   Bain  Wagons, 

Champion  Reapers  and 
Mowers,  Gale's  Chilled 
Plows,  Gorliam  Seeders 
and  Cultivators, 

Eyster  Water  Motors. 


Mannfactarer'a  Agentt  tor  the  Sale  of  the 


"IOWA   BARB   FENCE  WIRE." 


Please  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 


J,  r.  FABN8W0BTH.  U.  T.  BBBWSB. 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Nos.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENrO,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 


COMMIS<4ION  MERCH.\NT.S  &  WHOliBa 
sale  deali  rs  in  Porei|fn  and  Donieatic  Gre-a 
and  Dried  ■''rults.  Produce,  Honey,  Nutu,  Qarden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Please  give  us  a  trial.  3U  and  3!i 
J  Street,  Sacrameato.  Cal. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  fro 


m. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112.  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company, 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
side and  Inside 
on  Wood.  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  •\7\7'ITBCOXJT  ECPXJ^Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
o  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  procesH  of  manufacture,  are  bo  thoroughly  uniu^d 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


VALUABLE  SVGGBSTIONS  ON  FARMING. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Ana  Herald 
sends  the  following  to  that  paper: 

Land  can  be  bought  fti  rom  $20  to  $60  per 
acre  within  ten  miles  of  Santa  Ana,  but  the  best 
is  the  cheapest  iu  the  end,  even  if  it  cost  f  100 
per  acre.     On  such  land  milk-producing  ma- 
terial can  be  planted  and  gathered  eveiy  day  of 
the  year.     If  as  a  atarting-point,  one  hundred 
acres  be  bought,  then  eighty  should  be  planted 
with  alfalfa  and  Bermuda  grass.  Both  of  these 
valuable  feeding  plants  are  at  home  in  our  soil 
and  climate.     (As  a  sample  of  the  prodnctive- 
ness  of  alfalfa,  I  would  state  that  one  acre 
yielded  me  some  twenty  tons  last  year,  it  hav- 
ing been  cut  nine  times  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, and  with  greater  caie  might  have  been  cut 
ten  times).    Eighty  acres  having  been  planted, 
as  we  have  said,  ten  more  should  be  sown  to 
wheat  or  barley,  in  early  winter,  for  hay.  The 
wheat  being  taken  ofif  in  March,  the  stubble 
should  be  turned  under,  and  two  and  a  half 
acres  planted  with  pumpkins  at  once,  the  same 
amount  of  land  being  planted  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  June,  and  twice  that  amount  in  July,  for 
winter  and  spring  feeding.  As  soon  as  the  first 
crop  of  pumpkins  has  been  gathered  sow  the 
land  thickly  with  corn  in  drills.     Ninety  acres 
being  taken  up  in  this  way  the  rest  should  be 
devoted  to  beets,  planting  in  succession,  as  ad- 
vised for  pumpkins.    Thus  the  land  is  kept 
busy,  as  it  were,  producing  milk-making  mate- 
rial all  the  time.     The  average  crop  of  pump- 
kins may  be  stated  at  twenty  tons  per  acre,  and 
of  beets  forty  tons.  Alfalfa  should  be  cut  when 
in  bloom,  and  corn  when  the  ears  are  in  the 
milk.     Late-planted  pumpkins  will  keep  until 
spring,  or  even  early  summer.     Beets  contain 
more  nourishing  material  the  first  year,  al- 
though I  have  found  those  of  the  second  year 
to  be  very  good  food  for  stock.     I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  125  cows  and  two  span  of 
horses  can  be  kept  in  first-rate  condition  on 
land --good  land,  I  mean — treated  as  above  re- 
commended.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two 
corrals  supplied  with  feeding-racks  ;  these  can 
be  used  alternately,  turning  the  stock  from  the 
one  with  empty  racks  into  the  one  where  the 
racks  are  filled.     Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
plant  about  three  acres  with  trees.     The  pep- 
per and  the  eucalyptus  (or  gum)  are  both  suit- 
able for  this  purpose,  being  evergreens  and  a 
pleasant  shelter  for  the  stock,  because  insects 
avoid  them.    They  are  rapid  growers,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  have  some  efifect  upon 
the  atmosphere  which  prevents  man  and  beast 
from  being  attacked  by  fevers.  Therefore  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  "milk-fever,"  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
at  this  time.    Stock  are  not  disposed  to  eat  the 
leaves  of  these  trees,  but  protect  themselves 
from  flies  under  their  drooping  branches.  A 
plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  dairy  stock,  and  so  are  buildings 
for  shelter  and  for  the  proper  care  of  milk. 


width  of  50  miles.    Both  of  those  mc 
regions,  as  well  as  the  other  surveyed  pc 
of  the  Coast  Bange  running  southeasterly  • 
the  Bay  of  Monterey  to  the  south  boundary  of 
the  State,  are  sufficiently  watered,  and  contain 
many  small  fertile  valleys  and  sunny  and 
grassy  hillsides  and  oak  openings,  well  adap- 
ted for  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  California 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  offering  cheap  and 
comfortable  homos  for  industrious  farmers. 

The  unsurveyed  lands  chiefly  embrace  por- 
tions of  Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Humboldt.  Trin- 
ity and  Shasta  counties  in  the  northweni, 
of  Modoc,  Lassen  and  Plumas  counties  in  the 
northeastern  ;  of  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Alpine, 
Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern 
counties  in  the  central ;  and  of  Mono,  Inyo 
and  San  Bernardino  counties  in  the  eistern 
part  of  the  State  ;  also  of  Santa  Clara, 'Stanis- 
laus, San  Benito,  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  counties  on  both  slopes  of  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains. 

The  unsurveyed  lands,  although  in  the  main 
rough  and  mountainous,  contain  many  fine 
spots  for  homesteads,  treasures  in  water  power 
for  mill  sites,  valuable  in  timber  and  in  pre- 
cious metals,  the  development  of  which  would 
furnish  homes  and  occupation  for  a  large  pop- 
ulation. For  this  reason  these  lands  should  be 
speedily  subdivided.  I  cannot,  however,  tell 
you  when  it  will  be  done,  as  it  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  yearly  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  surveying  service. 


THE    PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Theodore  Wagner,  U.  S.  Surveyor-General 
for  California,  in  a  recent  commuuicatioH  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city,  regarding  the 
public  lands  of  this  State  says: 

The  area  of  the  State  of  California,  as  esti- 
mated by  this  office,  is  100,500,000  acres.  The 
agricultural  and  mineral  land  is  58,828,267 
acres,  and  of  unsurveyed  agricultural  and  min- 
eral land,  29,237,000  acres,  making  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  the  public  lands  80,065,267  acres, 
leaving  an  area  of  12,434,733  acres,  divided  as 
follows: 

Acres. 

Private  or  Mexican  grants   8,758,151 

Indian  and  military  reservations   318,031 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands   1,720,751 

Lakes,  bays,  navigable  rivers,  salt  marsh 
and  tide  lands   1,637,200 

Total  12,434,733 

The  surveyed  lands  embrace  all  the  large 
plains  and  main  valleys  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  high  table-lands  in 
the  Sierra,  adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  They  also  embrace  a  large  portion 
of  the  two  timbered  mountain  regions — the 
Redwood  belt,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey northwesterly  to  the  Oregon  line,  for  a 
distance  of  about  350  miles,  and  from  the  sea 
coast  easterly  toward  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tains, with  a  general  width  of  30  miles,  and 
the  other  covering  with  valuable  timber  of 
pine,  fir  and  spruce  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  between  Mount  Shasta  on  the  north, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  with 
the  Coast  Range  on  the  south  for  a  distance  of 
about  600  miles  iu  length,  with  an  average 


AGRICULTURE    IN    TULARE  COUNTY. 

The  Visalia  Delia  says:  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  farming  without  irrigation  is  profitable  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  immeasurably  more  with 
the  use  of  water.  It  is  contended  by  many 
experienced  farmers  that  one  failure  iu  three 
years  is  beneficial  to  the  land,  for  the  reason 
thot  the  soil  needs  the  rest.  The  philosophy 
of  the  question  does  not  support  this  view. 
That  opinion  is  the  result  of  experience  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  land  does,  in  fact, 
require  every  year,  and  particularly  once  in 
three  years,  when  drouth  may  be  expected,  a 
full  and  long  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  The 
real  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  chemical 
action  of  the  sun's  light  disintegrates  the 
nutrition  in  the  soil,  and  prepares  it  for  assim- 
iliition  by  the  crop.  This  condition  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  the  average  of  one 
dry  year  in  three  brings  about  this  result. 
There  is  another  and  a  more  profitable  and 
sensible  way  of  obtaining  the  same  result, 
and  that  is  by  thorough  plowing.  This  ex- 
poses the  soil  to  the  sun  more  efficaciously 
than  is  done  by  a  dry  year  on  unplowed  land. 
Thus,  even  in  a  dry  year  a  fair  crop  may  be 
secured  by  good  and  deep  plowing  without 
irrigation.  However,  the  location  of  land  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  As  the  mountains  are 
approached  from  Visalia  a  heavier  rainfall  is 
encountered.  In  the  foothills  there  is  twice 
as  much  rain  as  there  is  in  the  center  of  the 
valley,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  there 
is  three  times  as  much.  Consequently  land  in 
and  about  the  foothills  is  always  compara- 
tively independent  of  irrigation,  though  not 
absolutely,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. With  the  rapidly  increasing  price  of 
land  must  come  the  best  farming  methods, 
and  the  securing  of  the  largest  crops  from  the 
smallest  quantity  of  land.  Irrigation  is  im- 
mensely profitable,  as  a  partial  failure  of 
water  through  the  natural  streams  from  the 
mountains  need  not  be  expected  oftener  than 
once  in  eight  years.  In  case  a  farmer  does 
not  irrigate,  he  would  do  better,  if  he  lives 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  foothills,  not 
to  BOW  any  grain  in  a  dry  year. 


A    HIGH  COMPLIMENT. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  railway  station  at  Oak- 
land, the  Times  of  that  city  says: 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  are  no  ferry  arrange- 
ments so  elabsrato  and  so  near  perfection  anywhere 
in  the  world,  as  those  which  have  been  provided  by 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city.  There  is  not  a  railway  station  in 
America  which  excels  the  now  one,  and  there  are 
few  in  England  which  can  take  a  higher  rank. 
There  are  no  steamers  anywhere  in  a  ferry  service 
that  can  bo  compared  with  those  navigating  the 
Bay  of  Ban  Francisco,  nor  can  the  muoh-boaated 
English  locomotive*  excel  the  now  ones,  which 
have  just  been  brought  into  use  on  the  local  road. 
It  is  also  a  fact  which  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  there  is  no  such  cheap  travel  in  England  m 
upon  this  ferry. 

Sabsoribe  for  the  lissonBOBS  o»  OAuroBMu, 
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MONTKREY    AS    A   WIM'KIl  HEALTH 
RESORT. 


BY  C.  B.  CUKRIEB,  M.  D.,  SAN  FBAHCISCO. 


The  season  of  the  year  i»  now  upon  us  when  my 
professional  brethern  in  the  East  are  being  daily 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  sekclion  of  suitable  cli- 
mates for  the  vast  army  of  invalids  who  flee  before 
the  approach  of  cold  eastern  winters,  and  the 
changeable  months  of  early  spring,  which  are  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  their  disastrous  influence 
upon  delicate  lungs  and  throats. 

Florida  has  long  been  the  Mecca  of  this  class  of 
pilgrims,  and  too  much  has  already  been  written 
and  read  upon  the  topic,  to  tempt  me  to  give  a  re- 
sume of  its  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

Colorado  has  strong  advocates,  who  bilieve  that 
nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  tho  earth  may  health 
gO  surely  be  regained  as  in  the  bracing  air  and  high 
altitudes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  Adirondack  craze  is  not  yet  an  old  one,  and 
the  friends  of  many  a  poor  victim  can  sadly  testify 
to  the  folly  that  sent  their  beloved  invalid  away 
from  home  to  die  in  the  wilderness.  And  just  here, 
I  would  enter  my  protest  against  the  practice  of 
allowing  patients  who  have  no  reasonable  hope  of 
recovery  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  in  the  vain 
hope  of  regaining  health  in  a  strange  land  ;  except 
those  who  are  in  the  incipient  stages  of  pulmonary 
disease,  when  a  change  of  air  seems  the  only  valid 
hope,  or  those  who  are  recovering  from  illness,  and 
to  whom  there  is  a  prospect  of  tonic  and  new  vigor 
in  a  change  of  scene  and  climate. 

To  many  a  semi-invalld  who  requires  only  rest 
and  change  of  scene,  the  attractions  of  foreign 
travel  has  often  good  results.  Still  for  the  invalid 
who  seeks  only  for  the  climate  best  adapted  for  his 
individual  necessities,  there  are  "fairer  tields  and 
pastures  new,"  within  our  own  borders  than  are  to 
be  found  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic— with  the 
often  disadvantage  of  being  among  people  speaking 
a  strange  tongue,  and  having  manners  foreign  to 
our  own. 

All  intelligent  observers  believe  that  diseases  of 
the  respitory  and  pulmonary  tracts  are  representa- 
tives of  cold  and  moist  climates  ;  and  that  all  the 
laryngeal  affections  are  aggravated  by  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature  and  humidity.  So  that  the 
climates  most  favorable  to  consumptives  and  those 
affected  with  throat  diseases,  is  the  one 
that  has  the  most  equable  temperature,  and 
that  has,  also,  the  dryest  and  purest  tem  perature. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  California  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  healthiest  regions  known,  and  be- 
ing free  from  long,  severe  winters,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  consumptives. 

My  own  personal  observation  in  a  two  years'  res- 
idence in  the  State  has  convinced  me  that  when  its 
attractions  as  a  health  resort  shall  have  become 
more  generally  known  and  appreciated,  California 
will  become  the  great  sanitarium  of  the  world. 

Its  climates,  for  there  are  many,  are  varied  to 
suit  individual  requirements  ;  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  not  even  excepting  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt — both  places  noted  for  their 
clear,  sunny  skies — is  the  atmosphere  so  pure  and 
clear,  for  so  many  consecutive  days  in  the  year,  as 
in  California,  and  no  other  climate  has  so  equable 
a  temperature. 

Even  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  occa- 
sional fogs  rolling  in  through  the  Golden  Gate 
cause  a  sharpness  to  the  air  that  make  overcoats 
and  heavy  wraps  a  comfortable  necessity  in  the 
warmest  months,  there  is  but  a  small  appreciable 
difference  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

Taking  year  in  and  year  out,  San  Francisco  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  cities  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  summer  and  winter  seasons.  A  city 
without  severe  frosts  in  winter,  and  without  sultry 
beat  in  summer,  has  a  very  considerable  claim  to 
climate  consideration. 

California  has  many  health  resorts  deserving 
more  than  passing  notice,  but  my  present  object  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  signal 
attractions  presented  by  Monterey  as  a  winter  re- 
sort for  invalids  who  require  equability  of  climate 
and  a  pure  invigorating  atmosphere. 

Monterey  is  situated  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name,  dis- 
tant from  San  Francisco  only  125  miles  by  rail,  and 
both  for  a  summer  and  winter  resort,  I  do  not  know 
its  equal,  but  in  its  winter  aspect  it  is  simply  in- 
comparable. An  idea  of  the  evenness  ol  its  climate 
may  be  had  in  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Abbott,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  for  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  of  1877-8 
-9: 


Dec. 


Deg. 

1877,  51. 

1878,  53. 

1879,  51. 


Deg. 

Jan.  1877,  49. 
"  1878,  51. 
"     1879,  51. 


Deg. 

Feb.  1877,  50. 
"  1878,  53. 
"    1879,  54. 


The  following  table  presents  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  extremes  of  the  year  at  Monterey, 
as  compared  with  some  well  known  winter  resorts. 


Deg. 


Monterev,  Cal.,  Jan.  52 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,   "  56 

Naples,  Italy   "  46 

Mentone,  France   "  40 

Jacksonville,  Fla   "  58 

St.  Augustine,  Fla   "  59 

The  atmosphere  at  Monterey  is  dry  and  invigor- 
ating. The  severe  winds  that  make  Mentone  and 
Other  resorta  on  the  Mediterranean  80  disagreeable 


Deg. 
July,  58 
"  66 
"  76 
"  73 
"  80 
"  77 


at  certain  seasons,  are  unknown  here,  and  the 
weather  is  not  so  cold  in  winter,  or  so  warm  in 
summer,  as  in  some  parts  of  Southern  California, 
but  there  is  an  equability  of  temperature  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  place  I  kLow  of. 

There  are  occasional  foggy  mornings  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  as  there  are  in  most 
coast  districts,  but  they  are  of  short  duration,  and 
are  not  disagreeable  in  their  effects  upon  the  most 
sensitive  constitutions,  but  seem  cather  to  add  new 
life  and  freshness  to  the  air  and  to  foliage  and  veg- 
etation. 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  November  and 
lasts  until  March  or  April,  but  the  popular  impres- 
iu  the  East,  that  the  California  rainy  season  is  a 
constant  deluge,  is  incorrect ;  for  there  are  more 
cloudless  days,  during  a  California  winter,  than 
can  be  seen  during  the  course  of  a  whole  year  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  after  the 
most  copious  rainfall  the  sun  comes  out  warm  and 
clear,  and  in  a  few  hoars  there  are  no  traces  left  of 
the  storm,  save  an  increase  of  freshness  in  the  air, 
and  the  natural  surroundings,  and  in  twelve  hours 
after  there  are  no  signs  of  mud  in  the  firm  road- 
beds. 

Monterey  is  replete  with  natural  charms  besides 
that  of  climate ;  the  scenery  about  the  town  is 
beautifully  diversified,  and  there  are  many  fine 
views  of  ocean,  bay  and  mountain. 

For  those  who  care  for  salt-water  bathing  there  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  tiny,  white-sand  beaches  in 
California,  and  a  new  feature  introduced  here,  af- 
ter the  plan  of  Brighton,  England,  are  salt-water 
plunge  baths,  heated  by  steam  pipes. 

A  point  often  overlooked,  or  deemed  of  secon- 
dary importance  to  the  selection  of  the  health  re- 
sort, is  the  necessity  of  comfortable  and  cheerful 
surroundings  for  invalids.  In  many  places  where 
climate  might  be  favorable,  all  other  points  of  com- 
fort being  conceded,  there  is  often  a  sad  dearth  of 
the  requisite  accessories  that  tend  to  make  life  a 
desirable  portion  to  the  average  seekers  of  health. 

All  this  is  amply  provided  for  at  Monterey.  The 
Hotel  del  Monte,  built  and  conducted  by  S.  P.  B. 
R.  Co.,  is  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  regard  to 
magnificence,  elegance  and  comfort,  by  any  hotel 
in  Europe  or  America. 

It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  grove  of  107 
acres,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  resorts  to  tourists  and  inva- 
lids in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Wliile  I  would  not  attempt  to  describe  Monterey 
as  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  class  of  in- 
valids, still  for  those  who  require  a  dry,  pure  at- 
mosphere, and  even  temperature,  and  a  climate  of 
neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  I  know  of  none 
other  at  home  or  abroa'd,  so  deserving  of  comment. 

A    PROLIKIC  STATE. 

Since  California  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States  it  has  produced  in  gold  alone  a  billion  of 
dollars!  Look  at  it  in  figures:  S^l, 000,000,000— and 
all  this  has  been  added  to  the  gold  circulation  of 
the  world.  Besides  this,  California  has  produced 
a  large  amount  of  other  minerals — some  silver,  a 
great  deal  of  copper,  lead,  coal,  iron,  etc.  But  we 
have  not  yet  passed  the  gold  age,  notwithstanding 
we  have  entered  upon  the  iron  age,  the  wine  and 
fruit  age,  and  wheat-growing  age.  TLe  products 
of  the  wheat  fields  have  long  since  passed  the  pro- 
ducts of  tho  mines  in  ytaily  value.  And  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  vineyards  of  the  State 
will  surpass  both  combined.  The  iron  mines  are 
just  opened  ;  and  we  all  know  what  a  source  of 
wealth  there  is  in  the  maaufacture  of  iron.  It  has 
been  of  more  value  to  England  than  all  her  other 
industries.  What  may  it  not  be  to  California, 
when  our  city  front  is  lined  with  foundries  and  roll 
ing  mills?  Surely,  California  is  a  great  state— gri  at 
in  all  the  resources  that  go  to  make  wealth.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  people  of  energy  and 
enterprise  to  develop  her  wonderful  resources  and 
take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  facilities  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  provided  on  every  hand. — 
Oakland  TrUiune. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

We  have  discovered  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
wheat  on  land  worth  $200  per  acre.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  average  price  Is  about  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
Admitting  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  50  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  on  our  lands,  and  still  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  wheat  is  not  so  profitable  as 
fruits  or  vines.  We  will  take  an  acre  of  grain  and 
an  acre  of  fruit  and  make  the  comparison.  An 
acre  of  laud  will  hold  160  peach  trees.  A  medium 
sized  tree,  three  or  four  years  old,  will  bear  200 
pounds  of  fruit.  This  would  be  32,000  pounds  of 
peaches  per  acre.  Now,  two  cents  per  pound  for 
peaches  is  an  average  price.  Peaches  will  as  often 
sell  for  three  cents  as  grain  will  sell  for  one  dollar 
a  bushel.  We  thus  find  that  four  acres  of  peaches 
will  yield  us— 32,000  pounds  at  2  cents  per  pound— 
$640.  Against  tnis  the  same  acre,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  will  give  us  50  bushels  of 
wheat  which  will  only  net  $50.  Now,  it  takes  no 
more  labor  to  cultivate  and  place  in  the  market 
fruit  from  this  acre  than  wheat.  True,  we  have  to 
wait  three  or  four  years  longer  for  a  return  than 
when  wheat  is  planted.  But  suppose  we  have  to 
wait  even  five  years  before  the  orchard  will  come 
into  bearing.  If  the  tcre  had  grown  a  full  crop  of 
wheat  each  year,  we  would  have  only  received  $50 
per  year,  or  $2  50  at  the  end  of  five  years.  By 
waiting  five  years  the  fruit  crop  would  have  re- 
turned us  $640  against  this  $250.  And  when  the 
fruit  trees  begin  bearing  there  is  very  little  laborat. 
tached  to  the  business.  One  man  can  attend  to  ten 
acres  of  orchard,  and  not  have  to  work  hard  ei- 
ther. To  get  the  same  return  from  wheat  he  would 
have  to  cultivate  175  acres.  And  he  would  have  to 
have  gilt-edged  land,  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  the  best  of  luck  in  prices  and  yield  to 
make  as  much  money  with  200  acres  of  jjrain  as 
with  10  acres  of  fruit.  Aside  from  the  little  labor 
required  to  cultivate  fruit,  he  can  make  a  fair  liv- 
ing on  his  ten  acres  while  waiting  for  his  orchard  to 
come  into  bearing.  During  the  five  years  while 
his  trees  are  coming  to  maturity  he  can  plant  corn, 
beans,  or  other  vegetables,  and  receive  something 
of  an  income.  Thus  we  see  the  argument  is  all  on 
the  side  of  fruit  and  against  grain.  Laud  that  will 
yield  an  average  of  $500  per  annum  in  fruits  is  too 
valuable  to  be  given  over  to  grain.  But  there  are 
some  croakers  who  assume  that  there  is  no  perma- 
nency in  fruit  c\i\ti\rt  .—Healdsburg  nterprise. 


the  interests  of  the  place.  In  1861  she  built  a 
wagon  road  across  the  mountains  to  Humboldt 
county,  Nevada,  to  catch  tho  trade  of  that  section, 
at  a  cost  of  $4D,00I).  The  result  his  been  that  the 
town  has  always  been  prosperous,  and  when  money 
has  been  scarce  in  other  seutious,  there  has  always 
been  plenty  of  coiu  iu  circulation  at  that  point.  If 
Ked  liluff,  with  a  population  of  some  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  taxable  property  of  not  more  than  fl,- 
000,000  donates  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise 
$10,001),  what  ought  Oaklaud  to  do,  wiili  a  popula- 
tion of  34,000  mliabitauts,  and  a  taxable  property 
of  over  $25,000,000?  It  ought  to  put  our  people  to 
the  blush  to  wituess  such  enterprise  in  a  small 
town,  and  stir  our  people  up  to  activity.  The  gods 
help  those  who  help  themselves,  but  prosperity 
never  comes  to  a  people  who  sit  down  and  wait.  It 
is  time  to  be  up  and  doing  if  we  would  court  the 
smiles  of  the  fickle  goddess,  Fortune.  Push  will 
accomplish  everything. — Oakland  Tribune. 


AN  ARTESIA.N  WEI.l.. 

As  to  the  well  near  Tulare  City,  a  correspondent 
Bays  :  It  sends  out  a  seven-inch  stream  with  great 
force,  and  we  arc  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  discharge  of  800,000  gallons  iu  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  true.  The  quantity  of  water 
discharged  is  enormous,  and,  if  properly  utilized,  it 
ought  to  fertilize  a  large  tract  of  land.  If  the  arte- 
sian belt  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  Tu- 
lare City  will  be  the  central  point  for  a  vast  extent 
of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  farming  lands  in 
the  State,  sufficient  to  sustain  a  town  as  large  as 
Los  Angeles.  Another  artesian  well  is  being  bored 
about  two  miiCS  from  the  one  in  operation.  A  very 
good  flow  of  water  had  been  struck,  but  it  was  shut 
ofl',  as  it  was  believed  that  a  stronger  one  would  be 
found,  and  the  auger  was  then  in  the  same  kind  of 
stratum  as  that  which  overlaid  the  remarkable  flow 
in  the  other  well. 


The  Clipper  Gap  iron  furnaces  yielded  4,640 
tons  of  pig  iron  last  year.  They  have  now  on 
hand  about  ,900  tons.  The  furnaces  are  now 
temporarily  closed.  They  will  recommence 
smultiug  in  April  next. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

A  correspondent  who  has  enjoyed  special  advan- 
tages for  studying  the  condition  of  British  com- 
merce iu  Mexico,  sends  us  the  following  remarks  on 
a  subject  of  much  more  than  Mexican  interest: 
"The  Americans,  who  have  long  aspired  to  a  politi- 
cal ascendency  in  Mexico,  are  gradually  securing 
for  themselves  that  commercial  supremacy  which 
for  many  years  we  enjoyed  in  the  Mexican  markets. 
Two  years  ago  the  United  States  Coiisul-General  iu 
Mexico  reported  that  the  superiority  of  American 
manufactures  was  beginning  to  be  very  generally 
recognized,  and  that  they  are  gradually,  but  very 
decidedly,  superseding  the  European  articles  of 
similar  character,  which  have  hitherto  monopolized 
this  market.  In  the  articles  of  firearms  and  mili- 
tary cutlery,  cheap  time-pieces,  sewing-machines, 
and  all  varieties  of  domestic  and  light  manufactur- 
ing machinery,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  command  the  market 
almost  without  competition.  Since  then  matters 
have  not  improved.  The  annual  exports  of  British 
produce  to  Mexico,  taking  an  average  for  the  10 
years  from  1866  to  1876,  amount  roughly  to  £960,- 
000,  while  the  average  for  the  five  years  from  1876  to 
1880  was  £838.000.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  United  States,  as  published  in  tlitir  Treasury 
reports,  were  $4,225,000  and  $5,295,000.  That  Brit- 
ish trade  is  on  the  decrease,  while  American  is  on 
the  increase,  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  evident,  even 
if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  the  element  of  con- 
traband trade  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Mex- 
ico, which  the  extension  of  radways  in  the  United 
States  in  that  direction  has  tended  very  greatly  to 
develop. "—/^'H  Mall  Gazelle, 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT. 

The  citizens  of  Bed  Bluff  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing a  woolen  mill  for  that  town,  and  have  set 
an  example  which  the  citizens  of  Oakland  might 
follow  with  profit  to  tho  city.  The  citizens  of  Bed 
Bluff  have  subscribed  $10,000,  and  have  empowered 
the  committee  selected  by  them  to  act  as  they  deem 
advisable— either  to  pay  the  amount  in  as  subscrip- 
tion to  stock  in  the  enterprise,  or  donate  the 
amount  to  any  corporation  or  firm  which  will  erect 
a  woolen  mill  at  that  place,  to  cost,  with  machin- 
ery for  full  and  complete  operation,  an  investment 
of  not  less  than  $100,000.  This  means  business, 
and  Bed  Bluff  will  no  doubt  have  a  large  woolen 
mill  in  operation  witliiu  the  coming  year.  The  cit- 
izens of  that  town  can  well  afford  to  donate  the  sum 
they  have  subscribed  to  secure  a  mill  of  the  char- 
acter which  must  be  built  before  the  money  is  paid. 
It  will  give  the  town  new  life,  and  add  materially 
to  her  prosperity  and  wealth.  Bed  Bluff  has  al- 
ways been  an  enterprising  town,  and  her  citizens 
have  always  reiponded  to  oalU  for  fanda  to  advance 


A  MOUEL.  TOWN. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  Bussian  Viivei  Flag 
thus  speaks  of  Healdsburg: 

No  other  town  iu  California  with  but  1,143  inhab- 
itauts  shows  the  same  energy  and  public  spirit  as 
does  Healdsburg.  Our  location  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  coast;  Bussian  Biver  Valley  is 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  large  body  of  land  in  the 
State;  drouth  is  unknown  and  crops  grow  iu  the 
dryest  seasons  withoutirrigation;  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  are  prosperous  and  enterprising,  and  alto- 
gether our  surroundings  are  most  favorable.  Our 
citizens  have  made  tue  most  of  their  great  natural 
advantages  and  liavu  built  up  the  great  model  town 
of  America.  With  less  than  121)0  inhabitants  we 
have  six  churches  aud  seven  church  organizations, 
a  public  library,  public  and  high  schools,  thirteen 
stores,  two  steam  flour  mills,  a  handsome  and  well- 
at  ranged  theater.  Masonic  aud  Odd  Fellows'  halls, 
and  nearly  every  profession  aud  mechanic  art  is 
well  represeated.  In  addition  we  have  public  water 
works,  and  gas  works,  aud  our  thoroughfares, 
stores  and  dwellings  are  brilliantly  illuminated, 
giving  our  plaz.i,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  a  me- 
tropolis. Our  people  are  kindhearted  aud  social, 
and  besides  a  more  than  usual  number  of  benevo- 
lent organizations,  encourage  several  literary  clubs 
aud  societies.  Our  hotels  are  largo  and  usually  well 
kept,  supplied  with  modern  furniture  and  the  ta- 
bles are  second  to  none  iu  the  country.  We  believe 
Healdsburg  is  unrivalled  in  such  evidences  of  public 
enterprise,  and  challenge  other  towns  of  less  than 
1200  population  to  bhow  as  many  churches,  as  large 
a  theatre,  as  handsome  halls,  as  fine  hotels,  as  ex- 
tensive gas  works,  dryer  streets,  more  enterprising 
merchants  or  a  better  governed  community. 

BRIGHT  PROSPECTS   FUR  OUR  STATE . 

Among  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  this  State  from 
the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  is 
the  probable  opening  of  new  markets  for  the  sale 
of  both  green  aud  dried  fruita.  No  state  in  the 
Union  possesses  as  many  advantages  for  fruit  cult- 
ure as  our  own  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  market,  and 
with  this  assured,  this  possible  industry  will  grow 
apace.  From  the  number  of  fruit  trees  for  trans- 
planting we  have  seen  pass  through  town  during 
the  past  mouth  we  should  judge  our  orchardists 
were  alive  to  the  importance  of  tins  growing  indus- 
try. New  Orleans  will  before  many  years  become 
a  formidable  rival  of  New  York  ;  and  not  only  has 
this  southern  city  a  great  future  before  her,  but 
the  whole  South  will  assume  an  important  position 
as  a  grower  of  raw  material  and  a  producer  of 
manufactured  goods.  She  is  already  shipping  the 
latter  to  Northern  cities  where  before  tlie  war  she 
was  a  purchaser.  With  this  new  impetus  to  her  in- 
dustrial condition  will  come  greater  prosperity  to 
all  classes ;  and  with  this  demand  in  general  wealth 
will  come  a  new  demand  fur  all  articUs  that  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  a  civilized  people.  With 
speedy  transportation  over  this  new  line  of  rail- 
road, California  ouglit  to  g  t  her  share  of  the  trade, 
especially  in  that  <tlass  of  products  we  can  grow  so 
successfully.  It  is  said  that  the  new  markets  that 
have  opened  by  this  road  iu  Arizona,  New  Mexcio, 
etc.,  have  not  ouly  greatly  encouraged  the  farmers 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  but  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  character  of  the  producta.-r- 
Uealdsburg  Flag. 

BENEFITS  OF  IRRIGATION. 

The  Modesto  Herald  says  :  Stephen  Bogers,  of 
Modesto,  lately  spent  about  one  week  in  Fresno 
county.  He  visited  that  section  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  the  land,  aud  ascertaining 
for  himself  the  actual  results  of  the  system  of  ir- 
rigation so  extensively  carried  on  in  that  county. 
He  found,  first,  that  there  could  be  no  profitable 
production  without  inigation  ;  second,  that  with 
irrigation  they  can  withstand  any  aud  all  drouths, 
because  they  have  the  waters  whicli  come  from  the 
mountains,  where  the  snow  scarcely  ever  falls; 
third,  they  have  demonstrated  that  constant  irriga- 
tion, causes  the  water,  which  could  not  be  found  at 
a  less  depth  than  sixty  feet  to  rise  until  now  it  can 
be  had  readily  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This  sur- 
face water  rises  wherever  irrigation  is  carried  on. 
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SEi\lTOR  JOIIi\  F.  MILLER. 


His  Eloquent  and  Convincing  Speech, 
Delivered  in  the  'ienate  of  the 
United  States,  Februarj  2Sth, 
1882,  on  the  Chinese  Im- 
migration Bill. 


A  V'igoroiis    and  Comprehensive 
Appeal  >Vbv  tlie  Jiumigration 
of  tlie  Chinese  Slionltl 
Be  Restricted. 

The  Eecord  of  the  Political  Parties— Con- 
sistency Demands  the  Passage  of 
the  Measure. 


Political  Party  Platforms  Pledged  To  It 
—California  Votes  For  It. 


American  Free  Vj.xbor  and  C'liiiiese  Servile 
Liabor  Contracted  —  Seriou?i   AHpects  of  a 
Chinese  Invasion  —  An  "Irrepressible 
Conflict^*  Upon  Us— Some  Facts  for 
tite  Consideration  of  Sentimental 
Pbilantbropists  —  Tlie  Whole 
Speech     a  31asterly 
Arj^ument. 


In  calling  attention  to  the  following  speech,  by 
one  of  Ciliforuia's  benatordin  Congress,  it  is  liai  dly 
necessary  to  say  tliat  he  is  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
ability,  who  has  acquired  a  national  reputation, 
within  a  brief  period  of  time,  in  tiie  discussion  of 
great  public  questions.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
one  under  consideration  General  Miller  discusses  it 
with  vigor,  frankness  and  courage.  Jn  clear  and 
furcible  language  he  shows  liow  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  the  anti- 
Chinese  meabure  should  become  a  law.  It  is  a 
masterly  argument  and  everyway  worthy  of  Lis 
reputation  as  a  great  rcasoner. 

Mr.  MiLLEB,  of  Galilornia,  said: 

Mr.  Pkeside.vt,  the  aiueiidmeiu  in  the  nature  of 
the  substitute  proposed  by  the  Committee  ou  For- 
eign R:;l.tions  has  been  read  for  iulormation,  and 
as  tlie  bill  now  stands,  with  this  amendment,  it  is 
as  reported  by  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign  llela- 
tions,  a  unanimous  report.  The  changes  made  by 
the  amendment  have  been  thought  necessary  by 
the  committee  in  order  to  make  the  bill  conform 
more  strictly  to  the  treaty  commonly  known  as 
the  immigration  treaty,  winch  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  at  its  special  session  during  the  last  spring. 
Many  o(  the  changes  made  by  the  amendment  are 
of  phraseology  merely.  I  believe  that  the  bill  as 
reported  does  conform  in  every  particular  to,  and 
does  not  contravene  in  any  way,  the  treaty  referred 
to.  I  shall  now,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate, 
proceed  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

This  measure  is  not  a  surprise  to  the  Senate,  nor 
a  new  revelation  to  the  country.  It  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  more  than  once,  if  not  in  th"  precise 
form  in  which  it  is  now  presented,  in  substance 
the  same,  and  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  anlytical 
debate  and  received  the  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses.  Except  for  the  Executive  veto  it  would 
have  been  long  ago  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  again 
presented,  not  only  under  circumstances  as  impera- 
tive in  their  demands  for  its  enactment,  but  with 


every  objection  of  the  veto  removed  and  every  ar- 
gument made  against  its  approval  swept  away.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  this  meas- 
ure, that  the  action  which  has  cleared  its  way  of 
the  impediments  which  were  made  the  reasons  for 
the  veto,  was  inaugurated  and  consummated  with 
splendid  persistance  and  energy  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration whose  executive  interposed  the  veto 
against  it.  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the 
motive  of  the  Hayes  administration  in  this  proceed- 
ing, whether  its  action  was  in  obedience  to  a  con- 
viction that  the  measure  was  in  itself  right  and  ex- 
pedient, or  to  a  public  sentiment  so  strong  and 
universal  as  to  demand  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  di- 
plomacy necessary  for  the  removal  of  all  impedi- 
ments to  its  progress,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 


ment  of  the  United  States  affirmatively,  positively, 
and  authoritatively  made,  and  after  the  usual  dip- 
lomatic ceremonies,  representations,  misrepresen- 
tations, avowals,  and  concealments,  the  treaty  was 
made,  the  concession  granted,  and  the  interdiction 
agreed  upon.  This  treaty  was  presented  here  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  with  what  unanimity  Sena- 
tors know,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  Senate  for- 
bid me  to  describe. 

Consistency  Kequires  Its  Pasrajfe. 
The  new  phase  of  this  quertion,  which  we  may  as 
well  consider  in  the  outset,  suggests  the  spectacle 
which  this  nation  should  iircsent  if  Congress  were 
to  vote  this  or  a  similar  measure  down.  A  great 
nation  cannot  aflord  inconsistency  in  action,  nor 
betray  a  vasoilating,  staggering,  inconstant  policy 
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result  of  this  diplomatic  action  has  been  to  add  a 
new  phase  to  the  question  in  respect  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  itself. 

History  of  the  Bill. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  fact  it  may  be 
proper  to  indulge  in  historical  I'cmiiuscence  for  a 
moment.  For  many  years  conipUiuts  had  been 
made  against  the  introduction  into  the  United 
States  of  the  peculiar  people  who  come  from  China, 
and  the  Congress,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  so  far  appreciated  the  evil  complained 
of  as  to  pass  a  bill  to  interdict  it. 

The  Executive  Department  had,  prior  to  that  ac- 
tion, with  diplomatic  finesse,  approached  the  im- 
perial throne  of  China  with  intent,  as  was  said,  to  as- 
certain whether  such  an  interdiction  of  coolie  im- 
portation, or  immigration  so  called,  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  would  be  regarded  as  a  broach  of  friend- 
ly relations  with  China,  and  had  been  informed  by 
the  diplomat,  to  whoai  the  delicate  task  had  been 
committed,  that  such  interdiction  would  not  be  fa- 
vorably regarded  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Hence,  when  Congress,  with  surprising  audacity, 
passed  the  bill  of  interdiction  the  Executive,  be- 
lieving in  the  trutli  of  the  information  given  him, 
thought  it  prudent  and  expedient  to  veto  the  bill, 
but  immediately,  in  pursuance  of  authority  granted 
by  Congress,  he  appointed  three  commissioners  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  the  consent  of  Cliina 
should  be  given  to  the  interdiction  proposed  by 
Congress.  These  commissioners  appeared  before 
the  Government  of  China  upon  this  special  mis- 
sion, and  presented  the  request  of  the  Govern- 


in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations.  No  really 
great  people  will  present  themselves  before  tin 
world  through  their  Government  as  a  nation  irres- 
olute, fickle,  feeble,  or  petulant;  one  day  eagerl> 
demanding  of  its  neighbor  an  agreement  of  collides- 
sion,  which,  on  the  lu-xt,  it  nervously  repudiates 
or  casts  aside.  Can  W(^  make  a  solemn  request  of 
China,  through  the  pomp  of  an  extraordinary  em- 
bassy and  the  ceremonial  of  dit)lomatic  negotiation, 
and  with  prudent  dispatch  exchange  ratilicalioiiK 
of  the  treaty  granting  our  request,  and  within  lesi- 
than  lialf  a  year  after  such  exchange  is  made  oast 
aside  the  concession  and,  with  childish  irresolu- 
tion, ignore  the  whole  proceeding  ?  Can  we  afford 
to  make  such  a  confession  of  American  iml)ecility 
to  any  oriental  power?  The  adoption  of  this  or 
some  such  measure  becomes  necessary,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  the  intelligent  and  consistent  execution  of  a 
policy  adopted  by  this  Government  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  another  great  nation. 

If  the  Executive  department,  the'  Senate  and  the 
House  of  IteprcsentatiYes  have  all  understood  and 
appreciated  their  own  action  in  respect  of  this 
measure;  if  in  the  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
the  new  treaty  with  China,  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate  did  not  act  without  thought,  in  blind,  incon- 
siderate recklessness — and  we  know  they  did  not— 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  passage 
of  the  fifteen  passenger  bill  had  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  what  it.  was  doing — and  we  know  it  had — 
then  the  policy  of  this  Government  in  respect  of 
so-called  Chinese  immigration  has  been  authorita- 
tively settled. 


Declarations  of  Political  Farlieg. 

This  proposition  is  submitted  with  the  greater 
confidence  because  the  action  I  have  described  wag 
m  obedience  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  a  public 
sentiment  which  seems  to  have  pirmealed  the 
whole  country.  For  the  evidence  of  the  existeuee 
of  such  a  sentiment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  produce 
the  declarations  upon  this  subject  of  the  two  great 
historical  parties  of  the  country,  deliberately  made 
by  their  national  conventions  of  1880.  One  of  these 
(the  Democratic  convention)  declared  that  there 
shall  be — 

"No  more  Chinese  immigration  except  for  travel  edu- 
cction.  and  foreign  commerce,  and  therein  cBrttully 
guardc-dl" 

The  other  (the  Republican)  convention  declaied 
that— 

"biiK-e  the  authority  to  r<-(;ul«te  immigration  and  in- 
tercourse between  the  united  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions rest  with  Congress,  or  with  the  I'nitcd  States 
and  its  treaty-making  power,  the  Kepubhcuii  party, 
regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  ot  the  Chi- 
nese as  an  evil  of  great  niaguiiude,  invokes  Jhe  ex- 
ercise o.  thirse  powers  to  reslrmii  and  limit  the  iiuiiii- 
gratiou  by  the  enactment  ol"  such  just,  huuiune,  and 
reasonable  provisions  as  will  produce  that  result." 

These  are  the  declarations  of  the  two  gieat  po- 
litical parties,  in  whose  ranks  are  enrolled  neaily 
all  the  voters  of  the  United  States;  and  whoever 
voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election  voted  lor  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  and  policy  expressed  by 
those  declarations,  whether  ho  voted  with  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties.  Both  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  were  pledged  to  the  adop- 
tion and  execution  of  the  policy  of  restriction  thus 
declared  by  their  respective  parties,  and  the  candi- 
date who  was  successful  at  the  polls,  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  not  onl,N  gave  expression  to  the  senti- 
ment of  his  party  and  tlie  country,  but  with  a  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  which  distinguished  all  his 
utterances  upon  great  public  questions,  gave  the 
reasons  for  that  public  sentiment.    He  said: 

"The-  rt-cent  niovt-meiit  of  the  Chinese  to  our  Pacilic 
Coast  portakus  but  little  of  the  qualities  of  au  immigra- 
tion, either  in  its  purposes  or  results.  It  is  too  much 
like  au  importation  to  be  welcomed  without  restrielion; 
too  much  like  an  invasion  to  be  looked  upon  without 
solicitude.  We  cannot  consent  to  allow  any  form  of 
servile  labor  to  be  introduced  among  us  under  the  guisu 
of  immigration." 

Further  on,  in  speaking  of  the  probable  lesulls 
of  the  labors  of  the  cominissiuu  tlieu  in  China,  he 
said: 

"Should  tliese  ellurts  I'uil  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  niitigute  the  evils alrciiily  lelt,  and  prevent  their 
increase  by  such  rt  strietioim.  a».  without  viuhuce  orin- 
jubticc,  will  place  ou  a  sure  luuuilution  the  peace  of  our 
comnmuities  and  ihe  freedom  and  dignity  ol  labor." 

With  .these  words  James  A.  Garfield — now  of 
blessed  memoiy— submitted  his  name  for  the  sul- 
frages  of  liis  counirjuien  ;  and  when  we  remember 
the  fact  that  by  the  publication  of  a  clever  forgery, 
which  was  intended  to  create  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  expressions  just  quoted,  be  came 
near  defeat  for  the  high  office  of  President,  the 
strength  and  universality  ot  the  public  opinion  he 
so  forcibly  expressed  becomes  all  the  more  mani- 
fest. 

The  political  history  ol  this  country  may  bo 
scarelied  in  vain  for  an  example  of  such  perfect 
unaninuiy  of  expression  by  the  parties  at  any  time 
contending  ^or  political  power  upon  a  question  of 
governmental  policy.  It  would  seem  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  restriction  has  passed  the  stage  of 
argument.  To  such  a  policy  both  political  parties 
are  equally  pledged,  bound,  and  committed  by  the 
most  solemn  and  deliberate  acts  and  declarations, 
a. id  if  tfiese  declarations  were  made  in  earnest,  this 
or  a  like  measure  will  pass  both  Houses  nearly  unan- 
imously. The  vote  upon  this  bill  will  determim  ,  I 
think,  whether  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  this  country  were  in  earnest  in  mak- 
ing these  declarations,  or  wnethcr  they  were  made 
merely  to  deceive  the  people  and  to  catch  votes. 

'file  KfTect  of  an  Ailverse  Vote. 

In  'his  oonnectiiin  it  is  proper  also  to  consider 
the  probable  elfect  of  a  failure  or  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill,  upon  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  coolies  into  the  United  States  in  the  future . 
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An  adverse  vote  upon  auoh  a  measure  ia  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Chinese  to  come.  It  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States 
had  reversed  its  policy,  and  is  now  in  favor  of  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  Chinese;  that  it  looks 
with  favor  upon  the  Chinese  invasion  now  in  pro- 
gress. It  ia  a  fact  well  known  that  the  hostility  to 
the  influx  of  Chinese  upon  the  faciiic  coast  dis- 
played by  the  people  of  California  has  operated  as 
a  restriction,  and  has  discouraged  the  importation 
of  Chinese  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  probable  that 
there  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  country  there  would  have  been  had  this 
determined  hostility  never  been  shown.  Despite 
the  inhospitality,  not  to  say  resistance,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia people  to  the  Chinese,  sometimes,  while 
waiting  for  the  action  of  the  General  Government, 
diflSoult  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  peaceable 
assertion,  they  have  poured  through  the  Golden 
Gate  in  constantly  increased  numbers  during  the 
past  year,  the  total  number  of  arrivals  in  San 
Francisco  alone  druing  1881  being  18,561.  Nearly  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  1st.  of  January,  and 
there  have  arrived,  as  the  newspapers  show,  about 
four  thousand  more. 

The  defeat  of  this  measure  now  is  a  shout  of 
welcome  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  myriad  host 
of  these  strange  people  to  come  and  occupy  the 
land,  and  it  is  a  rebuke  to  the  American  citizens, 
who  have  so  long  stood  guard  upon  the  western 
shore  of  this  continent,  and  who,  seeing  the  danger, 
have  with  a  fortitude  and  forbearance  most  admira- 
ble, raised  and  maintained  the  only  barrier  against  a 
stealthly,  stragetic,  but  peaceful  invasion  as  de- 
structive in  its  results  and  more  potent  for  evil 
than  an  invasion  by  an  army  with  banners.  An 
adverse  vote  now.  is  to  commission  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  United  States,  all  the  speculators  in  hu- 
man labor,  all  the  importers  of  human  muscle,  all 
the  traffickers  in  human  Hcsh  to  ply  their  infamous 
trade  without  impediment  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  Bag,  and  empty  the  teeming,  seething 
slave  pens  of  China  upon  the  soil  of  California  !  I 
forbear  further  speculation  upon  the  results  likely 
to  flow  from  such  a  vote,  for  it  presents  pictures  to 
the  mind  which  one  would  not  willingly  contem- 
plate. 

The  FlftrenUi  P«s8enj»er  Act. 

These  considerations  which  I  have  presented 
ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  decisive  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate  upon  this  measure;  and  I  should  re- 
gard the  argument  as  closed  did  I  not  know  that  there 
still  remain  those  who  do  not  consider  the  question 
as  settled,  and  who  insist  upon  further  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  for  a  policy  of  restriction,  as  applied  to 
the  Chinese.  I  am  not  one  of  tliose  who  would 
place  the  consideration  of  consistency  or  meie  ap- 
pearances above  considerations  of  right  or  justice; 
but  since  no  change  has  taken  place  in  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  nor  in  our  domestic  concerns 
which  renders  a  reversal  of  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment proper  or  necessary,  I  insist  that  if  the 
measure  of  restriction  was  right  and  good  policy 
when  Congress  passed  the  lifteenth  passenger  bill, 
and  when  the  late  treaty  with  China  was  negotiated 
and  ratified,  it  is  right  and  expedient  now. 

This  measure  had  its  origin  in  California.  It  has 
been  pressed  with  great  vigor  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Congress,  for  many 
years.  It  has  not  been  urged  with  wild,  vehement 
declamations  by  thoughtless  men.  at  the  behest  of 
an  ignorant,  unthinking,  prejudiced  constituency. 
It  has  been  supported  by  incontrovertible  fact  and 
passionless  reasoning,  enforced  by  the  logic  of 
events.  Behind  these  Hepresentatives  was  an  in- 
telligent, con.scientious  public  sentiment — univer- 
sal in  a  constituency  as  honest,  generous,  intelli- 
gent, courageous  and  humane  as  any  in  the  Ilepub- 
lic. 

Who  are  the  Advocates  of  Chinese  Restric- 
tion. 

It  had  been  said  that  the  advocates  of  Chinese  re- 
striction were  to  be  found  only  among  the  vicious, 
unlettered  foreign  element  of  California  society. 
To  show  the  fact  in  respect  of  this  contention,  the 
Legislature  of  Califoruiain  1878,  provided  for  a  vote 
of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  Chinese  immigra 
tion  (so  call(  d)  to  be  had  at  the  general  election  of 
1879.  The  vote  was  legally  taken,  without  excite- 
ment, and  the  response  was  general.  When  the  bal 
lots  were  couo  ted,  there  were  found  to  be  883  votes  for 
Chinese  immigration  and  154  G33  against  it.  A 
similar  vote  was  takea  in  Nevada  and  resulted  as 
follows:  183  votes  for  Chinese  immigiation,  and 
17,259  votes  against.  It  has  been  said  that  a  count 
of  noses  is  an  ineffectual  and  illusory  method  of 
settling  great  questions,  but  this  vote  of  these  two 
States  settled  the  contention  intended  to  be  settled, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  people  of  all  othersin  the 
United  States  who  know  most  of  the  Chinese  evil> 
and  who  are  most  competent  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity for  restrtction,  are  practically  unanimous  in 
the  support  of  this  measure. 

It  IS  to  be  supposed  that  this  vote  of  California  was 
the  effect  of  an  hysterical  spasm,  which  had  sud- 
denly siezed  the  minds  of  154,000  voters,  represent- 
ing the  sentiment  of  800,000  people.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  this  people  had  witnessed  the  efftct  of 
coolie  importation.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  these  voters  had  met  face  to  face,  consid- 
ered, weighed,  and  discussed  the  great  question 
upon  which  they  were  at  last  called  upon,  in  the  most 


solemn  and  deliberate  manner,  to  express  an  opin" 
ion.  I  do  not  cite  this  extraordinary  vote  as  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  favor  of  Chinese  restriction; 
but  I  present  it  as  an  important  fact  suggestive  of 
argument.  It  may  be  that  the  people  who  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Chinese  invasion 
are  all  wrong,  and  that  those  who  have  seen  nothing 
of  it,  who  have  but  heard  something  of  it,  are 
more  competent  (being  disinterested)  to  judge  of 
its  possible,  probable,  and  actual  effects,  than  those 
who  have  had  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  actual  con- 
tinuous experience  and  contact  with  the  Chinese  col- 
ony in  America;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Chinese 
question  is  to  be  settled  upon  considerations  other 
than  those  practical  common  sense  reasons  and 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  political  science. 
A  Q.uestion  of  National  Policy  Discassed 
Without  Sentiment. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  in  dealing  with  great 
questionsof  governmental  policy  that  sentiment,  or 
a  sort  of  emotional  inspiration  has  seized  the  minds 
of  those  engaged  in  the  solution  of  great  problems,  by 
which  they  have  been  lifted  up  into  the  ethereal 
heights  of  moral  abstraction.  I  trust  that  while  we 
attempt  the  path  of  inquiry  in  this  instanc  e  we  shall 
keep  our  feet  firmly  upon  the  earth.  This  question 
relates  to  this  planet  and  the  temporal  government 
of  some  of  its  inhabitants;  it  is  of  earth  earthly; 
it  involves  principles  of  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical science,  rather  than  a  question  of  morals;  it 
is  a  question  of  national  policy,  and  should  be 
subjected  to  philosophical  analysis.  Moreover,  the 
question  is  of  to-day.  The  conditions  of  the  world 
of  mankind  at  the  present  moment  are  those  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  If  mankind  existed  now  in 
one  grand  co-operative  society,  in  one  universal  un- 
ion, under  one  system  of  laws,  in  a  vast  homoge- 
neous brotherhood,  serenely  beatified,  innocent  of 
all  selfish  aims  and  unholy  desires,  with  one  visible 
temporal  ruler,  whose  judgments  should  be  justice, 
and  whose  ways  should  be  eternal,  then  there 
would  be  no  propriety  in  this  measure. 

But  the  millennium  has  not  yet  begun,  and  man 
exists  now,  as  he  has  existed  always — in  the  econ- 
omy of  Providence — in  societies  called  nations, 
separated  by  the  peculiarities  if  not  the  antipathies 
of  race.  In  truth  the  history  of  mankind  is  for 
the  most  part  descriptive  of  ra'^ial  conflicts  and  the 
struggles  between  nations  for  existence.  By  a  per- 
fectly natural  process  these  nations  have  evolved 
distinct  civilizations,  as  diverse  in  their  character- 
istics as  the  races  of  men  from  which  they  liave 
sprung.  These  may  bo  properly  grouped  into  two 
grand  divisions,  the  civilization  of  the  East  and  the 
civilization  of  the  West.  These  two  great  and  di- 
verse civilizations  have  finally  met  on  the  .Amer- 
ican shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  history  of 
the  human  race  describes  a  westward  march  from 
the  plains  of  Asia,  where  man  began  his  career 
many  centuries  ago,  as  steady  and  persistent  as  the 
stars  in  their  courses.  Nations  have  been  planted 
on  new  soil  and  afterward  supplanted,  and  the 
grand  progressive  movement  has  been  westward, 
passing  every  barrier,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
until  on  the  Californian  shore  of  the  Pacific  the 
man  of  the  West  has  met  the  man  of  the  Orient. 
Mankind  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The 
great  consummation  has  been  reached;  the  earth 
has  been  girdled,  the  grand  march  is  ended.  It  is 
the  achievement  of  all  the  ages,  and  its  fulfillment 
marks  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
man.  Mr.  Seward,  in  speaking  of  this  event,  here 
in  the  Senate  once  said: 

Certainly  no  more  human  event  of  equal  dignity 
and  importauee  has  ever  occurred  on  the  earth. 

The  two  civilizations  which  have  here  met  are  of 
diverse  elements  and  character,  both  the  result  of 
evolution  under  diflfercut  conditions,  radically  an- 
tagonistic, and  as  impossible  of  amalgamation  as 
are  the  two  great  races  who  have  produced  them. 
The  attempt  to  merge  them  must  result,  as  both 
reason  and  experience  teaches,  in  the  displacement 
of  one  or  the  other.  Like  the  mixing  of  oil  and 
water,  neither  will  absorb  the  other.  The  Chinese 
have  been  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  displayed 
every  phase  and  characteristic  of  their  ancient  civ- 
ilization, all  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  Amer- 
ican laws  and  the  example  of  American  methods, 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  subjected  to  the  powerful  influences  of  mod- 
ern Christian  teaching;  and  they  have  remained  as 
fi.xed  in  their  habits,  methods,  and  thought  of  life  as 
if  they  had  all  this  time  lived  in  the  Moun  tains  of  the 
Moon.  Not  the  slightest  impression  has  been  made 
upon  them  or  the  peculiar  civilization  which  they 
brought  with  them.  Their  modes  of  life  remain 
the  same,  which  they  and  their  ancestors  pursued 
for  fifty  centuries  in  their  tierce  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. They  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
change  tlie  habits  and  character  which  have  been 
forced  upon  them  and  ground  into  them  by  neces- 
sity and  a  heredity  as  old  as  the  records  of  man. 
Nor  does  our  experience  with  the  Chinese  differ  in 
this  respect  from  tliat  of  other  nations  who  have 
admitted  them. 

An  "Irrepressible  Conflict"  Upon  Us. 
It  is  a  fact  of  history,  that  wherever  the  Chinese 
have  gone  they  have  always  taken  their  habits, 
methods, and  civilization  with  them;  and  history  fails 
to  record  a  single  example  in  which  they  have  ever 
lost  them.  They  remain  Chinese  always  and  every- 


where; changeless,  fixed  and  unalterable.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ  from  all  other  people  who  have  come 
to  our  shores.  The  men  of  every  other  race  or  na- 
tion who  go  abroad,  sooner  or  later,  adopt  the  civi- 
lization of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
and  assimilate  with  or  are  absorbed  in  the  mass 
of  humanity  with  which  they  come  in  constant 
contact.  The  Chinese  .are  alone  perfectly  unim- 
prcssible,  and  even  their  offspring  born  on  Ameri- 
can soil  and  who  have  grown  up  surrounded  by 
American  influences,  are  Chinese  in  every  charac- 
tersistic  of  mind,  feature,  form,  habit  and  method, 
precisely  the  same  as  their  fathers  and  their  ances- 
tors in  China.  We  have  found  that  no  impression 
has  been  or  can  be  made  upon  the  civilization  which 
confronts  ours  on  the  Pacific  Coist.  An  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  is  now  upon  us  in  full  force,  and 
those  who  do  not  see  it  in  progress  are  not  so  wise  as 
the  men  who  saw  the  approach  of  that  other  "irre- 
pressiWe  conflict"  which  shook  the  very  founda- 
tions of  American  empire  upon  this  continent. 

If  we  continue  to  permit  the  introduction  of  this 
strange  people,  with  their  peculiar  civilization,  un- 
til they  form  a  considerable  part  of  our  population, 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  American  people 
and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  I  Can  these  two  civi- 
lizations endure  side  by  side  as  t«o  distinct  and 
hostile  forces  '/  Can  these  two  forces  abide  in  such 
close  relation  without  conflict?  Is  American  civili- 
zation as  unimpressible  as  Chinese  civilization  ? 
When  the  end  comes  for  one  or  the  other  which 
will  be  found  to  have  survived  ?  Can  they  meet 
half  way,  and  so  merge  in  a  mongrel  race,  half 
Chinese  and  half  Caucasian,  as  to  produce  a 
civilization  half-pagan,  half-Christian,  semi-orien- 
tal, altogether  mixed  and  very  bad  ? 

I  insist  that  these  questions  are  practical,  and 
must  have  answer.  We  have  already  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  American  people  are  far  more  im- 
pressible than  the  stoical  Chinese,  and  the  influence 
of  Chinese  methods  and  practices  upon  the  social 
economy  and  moral  condition  of  our  people  is 
plainly  visible.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has 
produced  a  labor  system  which  is  unique;  at  least 
different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  seen  in  the  wandering,  unsettled 
habits  of  white  farm  laborers,  who,  forced  into 
competition  with  the  Chinese,  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  their  nomadic  habit.  So  that  the  white  farm 
laborer  in  California  has  no  home  in  the  family  he 
serves,  as  in  these  Eastern  States,  but  he  is  a 
"blanket  man,"  who  works- in  the  fields  only  during 
the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  roaming  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  search  of  other  employ- 
ment, his  shelter  the  straw  stack,  and  his  food  any- 
thing he  can  get.  Under  this  system  the  great 
wheat-growers  carry  on  immense  operations  with- 
out the  necessity  of  employing  continuous  labor, 
and  the  result  is,  large  farming  to  the  exclusion  of 
small  American  homes. 

The  new  element  in  American  society  called  the 
"hoodlum"  is  the  result  of  Chinese  competition  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  in  California,  by  which 
young  people  of  both  sexes  are  driven  to  idleness 
in  the  streets.  Strange  and  incurable  maladies, 
loathsome  and  infectious  diseases  have  been  intro- 
duced which  no  medical  skill  can  circumscribe  or 
extirpate,  and  the  stupifying  destructive  opium 
habit  is  steadily  increasing  among  our  people. 
These  and  many  other  evidences  of  the  demorali- 
zing influence  of  Chinese  civilization  <ire  open  to 
the  dullest  observation.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers 
nor  remain  long  enough  in  the  country  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  American  society  or  threaten  a 
change  in  American  institutions  or  the  adultera- 
tion of  our  civilization.  Individual  Chinese  come 
and  go.  As  a  people  they  remain.  The  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  con- 
stantly from  year  to  year,  as  steadily  as  the  steam 
ships  come  and  go. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  Chinese  have  never 
abandoufd  any  region  wherein  they  have  ever  estab 
liuhed  themselves  as  they  have  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
They  have  never  more  than  temporarily  quitted  any 
soil  upon  which  they  have  ever  been  planted.  Re- 
garded by  superficial  observers  as  the  most  inert  and 
pusillanimous  of  all  peoples,  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  successful  conquerors  the  world  has 
ever  known,  because  they  have  held  all  they  have 
ever  conquered,  and  conquered  every  territory  they 
have  ever^inraded.  And  not  only  so;  whenever  China 
has  been  invaded,  the  invaders  have  been  abTiorbed 
and  finally  conquered.  To  the  central  kingdom 
China  has  added  one  by  one,  by  ner  peculiar  meth 
ods  of  conquest,  and  still  holds,  the  vast  c  luntries 
of  Mongolia,  Mantchooria,  Thibet  and  Eastern  Tur- 
kistan,  and  now,  by  a  peaceful  invasion  she  threat- 
ens to  entirely  overwhelm  Siam  and  Formosa.  The 
complete  conquest  of  the  Haiwaiian  Islands  by  the 
same  insidious  method  is  assured  witliin  the  next 
ten  years,  unless  vigorous  methods  are  applied  to 
prevent  it. 

The  Chinese  as  Invaders. 

As  invaders  the  Chinese  are  the  most  persistent, 
subtle,  and  successful.  They  overran  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  three  centuries  ago,  and  despite  ad- 
verse laws,  indignities,  cruelties,  and  horrible  mas. 
•acres,  these  stubborn  invaders  have  never  been 
more  than  temporarily  checked.  The  first  resist- 
ance to  the  Chinese  on  those  islands  culminated  in 
the  slaughter  of  20,000  of  them,  nearly  the  whole 


Chinese  population,  but  within  thirty  years  they 
again  numbered  over  30,000.  Another  slaughter 
then  ensued  in  which  22,000  Chinese  were  killed, 
but  the  undaunted  survivors  remained  and  were 
joined  by  thousands  of  their  countrymen  until  1710 , 
when  all  were  expelled  and  commerce  between  the 
islands  and  China  was  prohibited.  All  this  has  not 
availed  against  Chinese  persistency;  there  are  90,- 
000  Chinese  now  in  Manilla  alone. 

Confronted,  as  we  are  on  the  Pacific,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  who  have  fur- 
nished such  an  historical  exam  pic  as  this,  the  ocean 
barrier  almost  overcome  by  modern  science  in  ship- 
building ;  the  invasion  already  in  progress  ;  forci- 
ble resistance  upon  sea  or  land  forbidden  to  ua  ; 
the  remedy  of  State  legislation  denied  to  us  ;  the 
invaders  aided  by  the  enterprise  and  cupidity  of 
speculators  in  cheap  labor,  has  not  the  time  for  the 
action  of  the  general  Government  come  ?  That  an 
exodus  from  the  province  of  Kwang  Tung  to  the 
United  States  has  not  only  begun,  but  has  been  in 
steady  progreaa  for  many  years,  cannot  be  denied. 
Had  this  hegira  been  general  in  all  the  provinces 
of  China  in  the  same  ratio  as  to  population,  and 
the  admission  of  the  invaders  as  untrammeled  as  it 
has  been  in  respect  of  those  who  have  come,  and 
the  transit  as  easy,  there  would  have  been  already 
in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
Chinese,  all  able-bodied  men.  These,  with  fami. 
lies,  would  represent  a  population  of  over  sixty 
millions. 

This  would  have  long  ago  degraded  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  to  the  condition  of  a  Chi- 
nese province,  and  made  them  a  howling  wilderness 
of  Chinese.  Why  have  they  not  come  ?  Because 
of  the  coat  and  inadequacy  of  transportation,  and 
becauae  of  the  hostility  and  vehement  opposition  of 
the  people  of  California  !  It  was  not  for  want  of 
disposition  to  come,  llad  the  labor  brokers,  the 
speculators  in  human  muscle,  dared  to  import 
more  than  have  come,  there  were  millions  of  hun- 
gry, half-starved  Cuinese  of  the  northern  provin. 
ces,  eager  to  come.  For  those  who  came  openings 
were  found  for  their  labor  by  their  importers  be- 
fore they  left  China.   No  risk  was  taken. 

During  the  late  depression  in  business  affairs, 
which  existed  for  three  or  four  years  in  California, 
while  thousands  of  white  men  and  women_were 
walking  the  atreeta,  begging  and  pleading  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  their  honest  labor  for  any 
wages,  the  great  steamers  made  their  regular  arri- 
vals from  China,  and  discharged  at  the  wharves  of 
San  Francisco  their  accustomed  cargoes  of  Chinese 
who  were  conveyed  through  the  city  to  the  distrib- 
uting dens  of  the  Six  Companies,  and  within  three 
or  four  days  after  arrival  every  Chinaman  was  in 
hia  place  at  work,  and  white  people  unemployed 
still  went  about  the  streets.  This  continued  until 
the  white  laboring  men  rose  in  their  desperation 
and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  colony 
when  the  influx  was  temporarily  checked;  bat  now 
since  business  has  revived,  and  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, the  Chinese  come  in  vastly  increased  num- 
bers, the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  averag- 
ing about  one  thousand  per  month  at  San  Fran- 
ciico  alone.  The  importers  of  Chinese  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  openings  for  their  cargoes  now, 
and  when  transportation  from  California  to  the 
Eastern  States  is  cheapened,  as  it  soon  will  be, 
they  will  extend  their  operations  into  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  unless  prevented  by  law,  for 
wherever  there  is  a  white  man  or  woman  at  work 
for  wages,  whether  at  the  shoe  bench,  in  the  facto- 
ry, or  on  the  farm,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  China- 
man. No  matter  how  low  the  wages  may  be,  the 
Chinaman  can  afford  to  work  for  still  lower  wages, 
and  if  the  competition  is  free,  he  will  take  the  white 
man's  place. 

What  Cllinese  Coin]>etltion  Means. 
At  this  point  we  are  met  by  the  query  from  a  cer- 
tain class  of  political  economists,  "What  of  it? 
Suppose  the  Chinese  work  for  lower  wages  than 
white  men,  is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  country  to 
employ  them?"  The  first  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion is,  that  by  this  process  white  men  are  sup- 
planted by  Chinese.  It  is  a  aubstilution  of  Chi- 
nese and  their  civilization  for  white  men  and 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  This  involves  considera- 
tions higher  than  mere  economic  theories.  If  the 
Chinese  are  as  desirable  as  citizens,  if  they  are  in 
all  the  easential  elements  of  manhood  the  peers  or 
the  auperiors  of  the  Caucaaian;  if  they  will  protect 
American  interests,  foster  American  institutions, 
and  become  the  patriotic  defenders  of  republican 
government;  if  their  civilization  does  not  antago- 
nize ours  nor  contaminate  it;  if  they  are  free,  in- 
dependent men,  fit  for  liberty  and  self-government 
as  European  immigrants  generally  are,  then  we 
may  begin  argument  upon  the  question  whether  it 
is  better  or  worse,  wise  or  unwise,  to  permit  white 
men,  American  citizens,  or  men  of  kindred  races 
to  be  supplanted  and  the  Chinese  to  be  substituted 
in  their  places.  Until  all  this  and  more  can  be 
shown  the  advocates  of  Chinese  importation  or  im- 
migration have  no  base  upon  which  to  even  begin 
to  build  argument. 

But  in  saying  this  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
seeking  to  avoid  the  economic  question  in  respect 
of  tha  relation  of  cheap  labor  to  the  production  of 
national  wealth.  Far  from  it.  It  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  show,  as  I  believe,  that  the  prevalence 
of  cheap  labor  or  low  wages,  instead  of  being  the 
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cause  of  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  a  people  exist- 
ing under  free  Kovernment,  is  the  indubitable 
evidence  of  national  poverty  and  decay.  Cheap 
labor  is  not  a  cause  of  any  public  good,  but  au 
effect  of  a  vicious  economic  system.  It  is  necessary 
to  a  perception  of  the  truth,  in  the  investigation  of 
such  questions,  to  consider  the  principles  of  that 
higher  political  economy  which  not  only  elucidates 
the  laws  which  govern  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  but  subjects  the  elements  and 
causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity  to  search- 
ing philosophical  analysis,  and  exhibits  clearly 
to  view  whatever  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of 
a  nation.  Temporarily,  and  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions, cheap  labor  might  be  an  advantage, 
but  when  we  consider  our  condition  and  are 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  introduction  into 
our  country  of  an  alien  race  of  men  who  perform 
the  cheap  labor,  operates  as  a  displacement  of  the 
natives  of  the  soil,  man  for  man,  and  substitutes  a 
non-assimilative,  heterogeneous  people  utterly  un- 
fit for  and  incapable  of  free  or  self-government,  the 
question  assumes  proportions  which  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  applicdtion  of  mere  economic  the- 
ories. 

Race  Conflicts  Considered. 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of 
race  conflicts,  nor  witnessed  the  social  and  indus- 
trial phenomena  now  open  to  view  in  the  Pacitic 
States,  it  may  seem  strange  and  improbable  that 
the  apparently  insignificant,  dwarfed,  leatherj' little 
man  of  the  orient,  should,  in  the  peaceful  contest 
for  survival,  drive  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  field. 
This  was  at  first  thought  impossible  in  California, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Chinese  were  actually  substituting  themselves  for 
white  men,  as  the  occupants  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
that  the  fearless,  confident,  generous  Calilornian 
believed  it  possible.  How,  by  what  process  and 
method  this  can  be,  and  has  been  done,  has  been 
illustrated  by  essayists  and  publicists,  in  w  riting 
and  speeches,  which  would  fill  many  volumes,  un- 
til there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  new  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  I  would  call  attention  to  tlie  very 
able  pamphlet  of  Professor  Whitney,  recently  pub 
lished;  to  the  strong  article  of  Mr.  Dee,  pub- 
lished in  the  Nortli  American  Eevieio  in  1878;  to 
the  report  made  to  the  Senate  of  California  in  1877; 
to  the  several  speeches  heretofore  made  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Representatives  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  of 
which  Senator  Morton  was  a  member,  as  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  essays,  writings  and 
speeches. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  numerous  facts, 
are  involved,  with  their  complex  relations  in  re- 
spect of  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  two  races  here  brought  in  contact.  In 
order  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the  present  ca- 
pabilities, characteristics,  purposes,  and  tendencies 
of  the  Chinese,  a  carefnl  study  of  their  history  is 
necessary.  Nor  can  any  perception  of  the  future 
relations  which  those  people  shall  sustain  toward 
our  people  be  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  condition  of  their  race,  their  civilization, 
government,  and  laws.  One  may  well  despair  of 
giving  this  subject  the  treatment  its  importance 
demands,  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  a  speech 
in  the  Senate;  for  the  history  of  China  is  the  histo- 
ry of  a  people  who  comprise  one-third  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  it  extends  so  far  into  the  remote  past 
that  the  student  of  its  mysteries  can  in  a  lifetime 
do  but  little  more  than  read  the  title  pages  of  its 
ponderous  volumes.  It  is  the  history  of  a  people 
whose  form  of  government,  institutions,  and  civil- 
ization have  endured  %vithout  change  through  forty 
centuries  or  more,  and  survived  the  rise  and  fall, 
the  death  and  decay  of  the  miglitiest  nations  and 
empires  ever  established  on  the  earth. 

Alone  in  its  busy  solitude  this  nation  has  wrought 
and  struggled,  never  un'il  h'tely  looliing  up  or  out 
upon  the  world  to  note  the  triumplis  or  failures  of 
contending  nationalities.  These  are  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  been  contented  to  be  alone  I  They 
have  never  sought  to  teach  nor  desired  to  be  taught. 
They  have  enacted  their  long,  doleful  drama  of  life, 
witn  its  numberless  tra'jedies,  upon  a  stage  all  their 
own,  and  without  an  audience.  From  the  days 
when  the  far-off  mysterious  Cathay  was  the  won- 
der-land of  all  the  world  beside,  down  the  centuries 
until  now  the  spirit  of  seclusion,  the  habit  of  isola- 
tion, has  ruled  the  Chinese  people.  Their  written 
language  is  forty-two  hundred  years  old,  but  their 
history  as  written  upon  the  physical  face  of  their 
country  is  far  older.  The  deposits  within  the  dikes 
of  the  Hoang  Ho,  if  made  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  the  deposits  of  the  Nile,  show  that  the  construc- 
tion of  these  dikes  was  begun  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

For  probably  one  hundred  centuries  those  peo- 
ple have  been  cultivators  of  tlie  soil.  Their  writ- 
ten history  discloses  no  change  in  their  system  of 
C'lltivation,  nor  in  any  of  their  methods  for  the 
production  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Human 
labor  has  never  been  raised  above  the  standard  of 
mere  brute  energy  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Men  and  women  perform  the  work  of  beats,  be- 
cause their  labor  is  cheaper  than  the  brute  labor. 
The  subsistence  of  one  beast  costs  in  China  more 
than  the  subsistence  of  five  men,  and  this  shuts 
out  the  brute  from  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  civilization  culminated  before  the 


western  civilization  began,  and  has  no  element  of 
progress  in  it.  The  literature,  art,  science,  or  ' 
religion  of  western  nations  lias  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  Chinese.  They  have  remained  the 
same  through  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  now  a  people  as  different  from  all  other  ' 
peoples  in  their  characteristics,  habits,  methods, 
and  physical  appearance  as  if  they  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  another  planet. 

The  Government  of  China  hasjalways  been  impe- 
rial in  form  and  in  practice  a  corrupt  despotism. 
The  gulf  which  lies  between  the  rulers  and  the 
common  people  is  wider  and  deeper  and  darker 
than  exists  in  any  othe;  laud.  The  rulers  have 
grown  richer  and  richer,  and  the  people  poorer  and 
poorer,  uutil  the  normal  condition  of  the  lower  or- 
ders is  that  of  tlie  most  degrading,  pinching  pover- 
ty; and  so  has  it  been  lor  many  centurus.  To 
them  life  is  a  monotonous  agony.  Men  and  women 
are  sold  into  slavery,  and  go  into  a  bondage,  fium 
which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  death,  without 
emotion  or  regret.  So  low  is  the  estimate  upon 
human  life,  and  such  is  the  ferocity  of  Chinese 
government,  that  men  are  beaten  to  death  by  the 
b.imboo  for  trivial  offenses. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  more  female 
infants  are  exposed  or  murdered  by  tlieir  parents  than 
are  named;  and  this  withoutdaugerof  punishmeuti  The 
groat  question  in  China  for  thousands  oi  years  has  been 
the  question  of  subsistence.  The  Chinese  are  a  i>eople 
who  have  increased  and  kept  up  their  numbers  constant- 
ly to  the  limit  of  subsistence  withoutthe  interposition  of 
any  iutelUgent  restraint.  Civil  wars,  famine,  i>estilence, 
infanticide  and  emigration  have  from  time  to  time 
served  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  human  life  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  has 
been  relieved,  by  these  or  any  other  means,  the  measure 
of  increase  has  again  been  tilled  to  the  utmost  limit,  so 
that  China  has  been  an  overpopulated  country  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  In  this  persistent  dreary  struggle  for 
existence  the  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  has 
had  full  play,  and  from  the  process  of  induratiou  which 
lias  been  st*  long  at  work  a  race  of  men  has  resulted 
whose  vital  organism  is  adai'ted  to  the  smallest  iieeds 
of  human  life,  with  a  capacity  for  physical  endurance 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  stalwart  races. 

During  the  thousands  of  years  of  training  which  this 
race  of  men  has  undergone,  in  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  incessant  toil  and  insufficient  food,  the 
individuals  who  were  too  weak  to  endure  the  strain  have 
fallen  out,  and  none  but  the  "fittest"  have  survived  to 
become  the  progenitors  of  their  race.  The  laborers  of 
China  are  therefore  men  who  by  long  training  and  a  he- 
reditary which  is  stamped  upon  them  and  ground  into 
thi  iu,  through  centuries  of  time,  have  become  machine- 
like in  every  pyhsical  characteristic.  They  are  of  obtuse 
nerve,  but  little  afl'ected  by  heat  or  cold,  wiry,  sinewy, 
with  muscles  of  iron;  they  are  automatic  engines  of 
flesh  and  blood;  they  are  patient,  stolid,  unemotional, 
and  persistent,  with  snch  a  marvellous  frame  and  di- 
gestive apparatus,  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  com- 
forts of  shelter  and  subsist  on  the  refuse  of  other  men 
and  grow  fat  on  less  than  half  the  food  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  in  the  Anghi-Siixon'  We  have  found  that  these 
men  bring  with  theiu  these  wonderful  qualities,  and 
never  lose  them,through  all  the  changes  of  climate  and 
food  which  they  meet  in  this  country;  and  they  never 
change  or  abandon  their  habits  or  methods  no  matter 
what  their  snrroundiogs  may  be.  They  he^d  together 
like  beasts  in  places  where  white  men  could  not  live; 
they  clothe  themselves  in  the  cheapest  raiment  as  they 
have  always  done  in  China,  and  subsist  on  cheap  food, 
i  iiported  for  their  use,  imd  the  refuse  of  our  markets. 

No  matter  how  low  the  wages  of  the  white  man  are 
fixed,  the  Chinese  underbid  him.  Competion  with  such 
a  machine  by  the  free  white  man  is  impossible.  To 
compete  with  the  Chinese  the  white  man  must  become 
such  a  man  as  the  Chinaman  is.  He  must  work  as  the 
Chinaman  works,  subsist  on  aschcapfood.iuurehimeelf 
to  the  same  disgusting  and  parsimonious  diet.  He' must 
adopt  the  packing  habit,  in  which  the  shelter  and  space 
now  required  for  one  will  be  sufficient  for  ten;  the  un. 
married  must  not  marry;  and  those  who  have  wives  or 
children  mustgive  up  home  and  resort  to  the  hovel.  The 
school-house  door  can  no  Knger  swing  open  to  admit  the 
American  laborer's  child,  forunder  this  grinding  compe. 
titiou  every  human  being  out  of  puling  infancy,  must 
work  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  To  compete  with  the 
Chinese,  American  civilization  must  change;  all  the 
comforts,  the  pleasing  amusements,  the  sweet  pleasures 
of  existence,  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  those 
who  work  with  their  hands,  must  be  surrendered,  noth- 
ing left  but  toil— grinding,  incessant,  wearisome  toil; 
nothing  but  a  career  of  misery,  want,  self-denial,  igno- 
rance and  dumb  slavery  is  open  for  the  American  la- 
borer. To  this  low  level  will  Chiuesecompetiticjn  bring 
the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States,  down  to  the 
degradation,  the  demoralisation,  the  unhappy,  misera- 
ble condition  of  the  Chinese  coolie.  If  the  Chinese 
could  be  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  the  free  American,  to 
th(^  adoption  and  enjoymi^nt  of  American  civilization, 
till'  case  would  be  better;  but  this  cannot  be  done. 
TIte  Chinaman  and  the  American  t^tun- 
dard. 

Forty  centuries  of  Chinese  life  has  made  the  Chinaman 
what  he  is.  An  eternity  of  years  cannot  make  him  such 
a  man  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  as  impossible  to  bring 
the  Chinaman  up  to  the  American  standard  as  it  is  cruel 
and  wicked  to  risk,  by  any  experiment,  the;  degradation 
of  the  American  laborer  to  the  Chinese  standard.  The 
experiment  now  being  tried  in  California  is  to  subject 
American  free  labor  to  coinpi  tition  with  Chinese  serv- 
ile labor,  and  so  far  as  It  has  gone,  it  has  put  in  progress 
the  displacement  of  American  laborers,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  Chinese  for  white  men.  This  process  will 
continue  if  permitted  until  the  white  laborer  is  driven 
out  into  other  fields,  or  until  those  who  remain  in  the 
contest  come  down  to  the  Chinese  level. 

As  illustrative  of  this  process,  I  will  submit  the  fol- 
lowing undeniable  facts:   In  San  Fraocisco  the  Chinese 


began  some  fifteen  years  ago  to  enter  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  as  operatives,  then  operated  entirely 
by  white  people.  They  were  dextrous  and  apt,  and  the 
displacement  of  the  whites  went  steadily  on.  Wages 
were  cut  down,  and  still  the  Chinese  underbid  the  white 
man,  and  in  some  of  the  factories  the  whole  number  of 
white  employes  were  supplanted.  The  more  iutelligi  nt 
Chinese,  who  had  learned  the  art  nnil business  in  which 
they  had  been  employed,  began  a  co-operative  system  of 
Chinese  manufacture,  and  numerous  factoriea  sprung 
up,  carried  on  wholly  by  Chinese  in  competition  with 
their  old  employers.  Chinese  proprietors  imported  la- 
borers from  China,  who  came  under  contracts  for  a 
term  of  Tears,  as  they  all  come,  and  worked  out  their 
passage  money  at  the  wages  paid  in  China,  three  or  four 
dollars  per  month.  For  example,  I  will  cite  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  The  number  of  boot  and 
shoe  factories  now  in  San  Francisco  is  00.  The  number 
carried  on  liy  white  proprietors  is  IJ.  The  number  car 
ried  on  by  Chinese  is  48.  The  number  of  slipper  facto 
riesisSO;  all  carried  on  by  Chim  se.  The  number  of 
Chinese  employed  in  making  boots,  shoes,  etc,  is  5,700. 
Number  of  white  people  so  employed,  is  1,100. 

Mit.  Hoar,  i  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  one 
statistical  fact,  in  connection  with  the  very  interesting 
one  which  he  has  stated,  that  the  wages  of  the  white 
persons  employed  in  those  factories  wher*  they  still 
employ  white  persons  range  at  a  rate  higher  or  lower 
than  tlie  corresponding  wages  of  Chinese  in  the  same 
employment? 

Mr.  Miller,  of  California.  I  cannot  give  the  ratio. 

Mr.  Ho.\b.  Of  course  I  ought  not  to  intrude  in  the 
Senator's  argument,  but  the  reason  of  my  putting  the 
question  was  that  I  have  been  furnished  with  some  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  in  the  occupations  where  Chinese 
labor  was  employed  it  is  still  true  that  the  wages  of  the 
white  employes  are  much  larger  than  thecorresiionding 
wages  of  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  That  may  be.  That 
would  be  the  case  in  all  branches  of  labor.  You  must 
remember  that  wages  were  very  much  higher.  The 
point  is  that  wages  have  been  constantly  going  down, 
and  are  still  on  the  downward  grade.  Prrobably  tin  y 
may  go  down  lower.  I  fancy  that  tlie  Chinese  (;an 
come  in  competition  with  your  labort  rs  of  the  East, 
and  bring  wages  down  to  one  quarter  what  they  are  iu 
Massachusetts. 

The  statistics  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  San 
Francisco  are  still  more  suggestive.  This  business  was 
formerly  carried  on  exclusively  by  white  people,  nniiiy 
hundre  Is  finding  steady  and  lucrative  employment  in 
that  trade.  I  have  here  the  certified  statement  Irom  the 
office  of  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, showing  the  number  of  white  people  and  Chi- 
nese, relatively,  employed  on  the  1st.  of  Novemb,  r 
last,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  stacenn  nt  is 
as  follows: 

Number  of  white  men  employed   4!>;) 

Number  of  white  women  employed   17U 

Total  whites   ti(i;i 

Number  of  Chinese  employed  .'>,I8'2 

The  facts  of  this  statement  were  carefullyascertained 
by  three  deputy  collectors.  The  Sau  Frani:iseo  A.h<  m- 
bly  of  Trades  certify  that  there  are  S.aOS  Chinese  i  m- 
ployed  in  laundries.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  white 
women  who  formerly  did  this  work  have  been  quite 
driven  out  of  that  emplyoment.  The  same  autlu)rity 
certifies  that  the  number  of  Chinese  now  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  San  Francisco  is 
7,510,  aud  the  number  of  whites  so  employed  is  l,U.iO. 
In  many  industries  the  Chinese  have  entirely  supplanti  d 
the  white  lab.irers,  and  thousands  of  our  white  pi  i>plo 
have  quit  California  and  sought  immunity  from  this 
grinding  competition  in  other  and  better-lavored 
regions. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  the  civilization  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  Pacific,  as  it  is  here,  that  labor  shall  ha^e  a 
reward  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  mainteneme  of 
families,  the  education  of  children,  the  cultivation  of 
refinement  in  manners  and  morals,  the  sustenance  of 
the  physical  organism  by  sufficientnutrjtion,  ami  to  en- 
able the  laborer  to  have  that  degree  of  leisure  nei'essary 
for  intellectual  expansion.  The  Chinese  iu  California 
generally  have  no  families  to  support  or  educate;  their 
wants  are  few,  and  the  requirements  of  their  civilization 
demand  but  a  meagre  outlay.  The  contest  is  uiiei|ual. 
It  ou.^lit  not  to  he  permitted  to  proceed.  Under  such 
conditions  as  exist  in  California  the  purchasers  ol  la- 
bor, the  rich  and  indi  pendent  employers,  are  aggran- 
dized, and  the  laboring  class  is  impoverished  and  degra- 
ded. The  rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor  grow  poorer. 
Uitflk  Protective  TarilTs  and   Servile  l..ubor. 

It  this  system  is  extended  into  the  States  of  the  Fast, 
(aud  there  are  Chinese  in  all  the  States  now  but  two), 
the  same  result  will  follow,  for  the  Chinese  will  thrive 
just  as  well  in  the  oldt  r  states  as  in  the  new.  The  mar- 
gin between  the  rate  of  wages  to  which  the  Chinese  have 
been  accustomed,  or  upon  which  they  can  fiourish,  and 
the  rates  which  your  laboring  people  of  the  Fastern 
States  receive,  or  must  have  to  live  is  wide  enough  to 
tempt  millions  of  orientals  into  so  rich  and  promising 
a  field.  I  here  invoke  the  aiq)lication  of  the  jtrotective 
principle  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  for  th(^  ultimate  bc^nefit  of  American  la- 
bor in  all  the  States,  You  protect  Amerhran  industry 
here  in  these  States  by  high  tarifi's  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures.  This  you  do  to  protect  the 
American  laborer  from  competition  with  what 
you  call  the  cheap  pauper  labor  ol  other  lands. 
In  California  our  white  laborers  an;  forced  into  com- 
petition with  a  clieiipi'r  labor  than  the  "paiiin  r  labor 
of  Europe"  aud  that,  too,  with  the  worse  than  "pau- 
per "  laborer  himself  on  the  ground.  You  tax  the  pro- 
puct  of  European  cheap  labor  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  laborer  from  low  wages.  In  California  the 
cheapest  laborer  of  all  the  world  is  admiiti-d  free  to 
compete  with  our  American  laborers  directly.  The 
Chinese  can  thrive  in  America  on  lower  wages  than  will 
afford  the  "paujier  "  laborers  anywhere  In  Kuriipe  a 
mere  frugal  subsitence.  And  in  this  connection  1  ven- 
ture to  say,  and  I  hope  without  offense,  that  if  a  speech 
shall  be  made  In  the  Senate  iu  opposition  to  Cbiiicsc  re- 


striction, I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  l»  uiadi 
protectionist.     Not  perhaps  by  a  protectionist  wl 
vocates  high  tariff  primarily  for  the  protection  of  An. 
ican  laborers  from  low  wages,  but  for  the  protection  ol 
what  he  calls  "American  industry"  which  is  a  conven- 
ient aud  comprehensive  phrase.    It  includes  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  descriptive  of  other  interests  than  those 
of  labor;  interests  which  a  certain  class  of  political 
economists  in  this  country  regard  as  paramount  to  all 
others  iu  the  adjustment  of  tarifl  laws. 

The  average  American  manufacturer  is  interested  gi  n. 
erally  in  two  things,  namely,  tlic  highest  protective 
tariff,  and  the  cheapest  labor.  If  he  can  secure  these 
all  else  di  sirable  spoodily  follows.  The  first  he  has  se- 
cured;  the  seconil  he  can  n  adily  obtain  through  unre- 
stricted Chinese  immigration  If  this  measure  shall  lie 
defeated.  It  is  not  dilHcdlt  to  perceive  the  origin 
of  that  political  economy  which  suggests  high  pro- 
tective  tariffs,  and  at  the  game  time  advocates 
the  admission  of  servile  laborers  Into  the  coun- 
try without  limit.  It  meaiis  high  prices  lor  the  pro- 
ducts of  manufacture,  ami  low  pricis  for  the  labor 
which  produces  them;  the  aggrandizement  of  capital 
and  the  debasement  of  labor;  greater  wealth  for  the 
wealthy  and  greater  poverty  for  the  poor.  But  it  has 
been  said  that  all  the  arguments  we  make  against  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  cooly  into  direct  competition 
with  our  free  American  laborer  apply  with  i  cpial  foicc 
to  the  immigrants  who  c(une  from  Kurope.  and  that 
most  of  the  objections  we  make  against  the  Chinese  up- 
ply  to  immigrants  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  particu- 
larly the  Irish.  Now,  if  this  were  true  it  would  furnish 
no  argument  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese. 
It  might  bo  an  argument  against  the  European  immi- 
grants, but  it  is  not  true. 

European  and  ftlon$;oIian  Immiijfrants  Con- 
trasted. 

European  immigrants  are  men  of  the  like  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  American  laborer.  They 
are  of  the  same  or  a  kindred  race,  trained  under  a  like 
civilization,  with  similar  aspirations,  hopes  and  ten- 
dencies. Their  wants  and  necessities  arc  the  same, 
and  they  conform  their  habits,  methods,  and 
maners  to  those  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  The  requirements  of  their  social  con- 
dition expand  with  their  improving  fortunes.  They 
assimilate  with  American  society  and  become  a  part  of 
the  American  people.  The  competition  in  the  field  of 
labor  between  such  men  and  the  American  is  a  contest 
between  equals.  While  the  European  immigrant  aug- 
ments production  he  becomes  a  liberal  consumer.  The 
Chinaman  clothes  hiin.self  in  cheap  imported  fabrics, 
and  his  principil  article  of  food  is  imported  rice.  The 
European  immigrants  build  homes,  lear  families,  and 
surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  modern  life.  The  Chinese  take  shelter  in  the  hovel, 
or  mass  themselves  in  houses  like  swine  in  the  sty,  and 
send  their  wages  to  China.  The  accumulations  of  the 
European  immigrants  remain  in  the  country  and  swell 
the  aggregate  wi^altli  of  the  nation.  Moreover,  they  are 
free,  independent  men,  who  control  their  own  labor  and 
their  own  destiny.  Tney  soon  become  the  earnest  de- 
fenders of  fre(\  institutions  and  republican  government. 
They  unite  their  fortunes  with  ours,  enjoy  our  pros- 
perity, and  brave  our  disasters.  They  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  in  battle  for  the  defense  of  the  Ke- 
public  and  thi^  maintenanc<-  of  the  national  honor. 

The  Chinese  come  as  a  servile  people  and  are  held 
while  in  the  country  in  a  bondage  of  tear  by  the  "Six 
Companies,"  by  whose  will  theirlabor  is  controlled  and 
directed.  The  mauner  of  their  coming  and  the  charac- 
ter of  this  bondage  is  best  explained  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Bailey,  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  with  the 
State  Department,  under  date  of  April  25,  1871.  He 
says: 

"The  subject  of  Chinese  emigration  from  this  port  to 
the  United  States  has  claimed  my  careful  thought  and 
patient  investigation  for  the  last  four  months,  with  a 
view  to  get  at  the  facts,  and  to  understand  it  in  its  sur- 
roundings and  bearings.  The  whole  subject  is  an  ano- 
maly. Rules  that  will  do  elsewhere  in  the  world,  when 
applied  in  considering  questions  of  immigration,  have 
no  application  to  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  Immigrants  to  An. erica  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  go  of  tlieir  own  volition,  fri-e  and  voluntary.  Em- 
igration from  China  to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  an  or- 
ganized business  or  trade,  in  whl  h  men  of  large  capi- 
tal aud  hongs  of  great  wealth  engage  as  a  regular  traffic, 
liy  which  men  are  bought  and  sold  for  so  much  per  head, 
precisely  as  a  piece  of  merchandise  is  handh^l,  at  its 
market  value.  The  poor  laborer  of  Europe  applies  his 
own  scanty  means  to  get  to  the  land  of  promise,  or  is 
assisted  by  his  friends,  charitable  societies,  or  benevo- 
lent institutions  to  reach  a  place  where  he  hopes  to  have 
his  toil  properly  requited,  where  his  labor  will  inure  to 
his  own  benefit  The  cooly  of  China  is  bought  by  the 
rich  trader  to  serve  his  purchaser  at  low  wages  for  a  sc- 
ries of  years  in  a  foreign  country,  under  contract  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  which  in  many  Instances  ho 
gives  a  mortgage  on  his  wife  and  children,  with  a  stipu- 
lation that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  bo  Is  to  be 
brought  back  to  (Uiina  by  his  purchaser.  This  contract 
is  sold  by  the  <l(!aler,  through  his  agents  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  at  a  large  a<lvaiice,  and  is  a  source 
of  great  profit  to  the  capitalists  who  have  the  means  to 
buy  and  sell  large  numbers  of  men.  This  contract  in 
the  United  States  Is  no  doubt  null  and  void,  but  never- 
theless the  cooly  will  comply  strictly  with  all  Its  terms, 
a  copy  of  which  in  Chinese  characters  is  always  in  his 
possession,  and  this  he  will  do  because  his  purclinser 
holds  his  household  larrs  in  the  land  to  which  he  always 
hopes  and  i>xpects  to  return  in  pledge  for  the  fa.tlifiii 
lierformaiice  of  his  bonds.  The  central  hieaof  a  ('hiiiu- 
man's  religion,  if  he  has  any  religion  at  all,  is  tlint  of 
the  worship  of  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors.  The  super- 
stitions of  Fung'Sliuey  dominate  him  wherever  he  may 
be  iu  the  world.  The  subtle  iiiisticlsms  of  China,  so 
strangely  governing  all  its  people  iu  their  soi  ial,  po- 
litical anil  qiiasi-ri'ligloiiB  life,  arc  as  a  hook  in  fiis 
nose,  by  which  his  purchaser  controls  him  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  and  thus  this  relation  of  master 
aud  quasi-slave,  no  matter  how  many  miles  apart,  la 
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welded  by  the  mystical  links  of  religious  superstitious, 
family  'ii'S,  and  rights  of  aucestral  tombs,  which  con 
trol  and  regulate  the  reciprocal  duties  of  trader  and 
cooly  in  the  home-land. 

The  moans  iif  obtaining  coolies  are  as  various  as  the 
ingenuity  of  mas  can  devise,  and  are  as  corrupt  as  the 
incentive  to  large  gains  can  stimulate  and  invent.  Men 
and  b.iys  are  decoyed  by  all  sorts  of  tricks,  opiates,  and 
illusory  promises  into  the  liaunts  oi"  the  traders.  Once 
in  the  clutches  of  these  men-dealers,  by  a  system  of 
treachery  and  terrorism  connived  at  by  the  local  Chi- 
nese authorities,  whose  chief  business  in  life  is  to 
••Rqueez.="  the  people,  the  stupefied  cooly  is  overawed 
into  making  a  contract  under  such  Chinese  influences 
and  surroundings  as  to  give  it  a  sacrcdness  of  character 
nowhere  else  known  in  the  world.  From  that  moment 
he  is  the  mere  tool  of  the  rich  dealer  wherever  he  may 
go.  It  is  dilHcult  for  persons  accustomed  to  western 
civilization  to  understand  the  depth  and  extent  of  this 
relationship;  but  Chinese  civilization  is  unique,  perhaps 
opaque,  and  cannot  be  measured  by  tliat  of  any  other." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  many  writers  and  travelers 
in  China,  and  is  evidenced  very  fully  in  the  report 
made  to  Congress  by  the  joint  Congressional  Committee 
and  also  in  tlie  report  made  in  the  California  Senate  in 
1877.  Such  are  the  Chinese  who  are  called  "immi- 
grants." 

We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  tried  all  varieties  of  men 
as  "immigrants."  and  our  experience  suggests  a  warm 
and  generous  welcome  to  our  shore  of  the  German,  the 
Irishman,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Italian,  and  all  who 
come  from  beyond  the  Atlantic;  but  of  Chinese  we  have 
enough,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  those  we  have 
for  any  white  pmple  under  the  sun.  It  has  been  urged, 
however,  that  we  have  no  right  to  discriiiiinato  against 
the  people  of  any  race  or  nation  wlio  desire  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  our  Government  to  welcome  the  men  of  all 
races  and  nations  to  our  shores  To  this  I  answer,  that, 
in  respect  of  the  Chinese,  our  Government  has  agreed 
with  China  that  we  may  discriminate  as  against  a  cer- 
tain class  of  her  people.  That  scttli  s  the  question  of 
right  as  between  the  United  States  and  China.  I  know 
that  it  has  been  said  that  ihe  right  of  expatriation,  as 
interpreted  by  certain  American  publicists,  carries  with 
it  the  right  of  settlement,  by  those  who  expatriate 
themselves  in  any  country  and  among  any  people  they 
may  choose,  without  the  connent  of  the  nation  into 
whose  territory  they  may  go.  By  this  new  theory  the 
right  of  expatriation  is  exalted  into  a  higher  law  than 
treaties  or  constitutions.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary or  profitable  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  doc- 
trine at  this  time. 

The  Policy  of  Oar  Government  Reifardlnff 
Immljurralion. 

The  right  and  power  of  a  nation  to  protect  itself 
against  the  introduction  of  any  class  of  immigrants  or 
invaders  whom  it  may  regard  as  either  dangerous  to  its 
peace  and  happiness,  or  undesirable  from  any  other 
cause,  has  not  been  questiimed  by  any  jurisst  or  writer, 
on  international  law,  of  eminence,  or  who  is  recognised 
as  authority.  Self-preservation  is  the  foumiation  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution  of  nations.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation,  if  not  the  higher  law,  antedates  all  other 
human  laws,  and  is  instinctively  recognized  by  all  peo- 
ples as  a  fundamental  law  of  national  life.  A  people 
deprived  of  the  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  eclf-pres. 
crvation  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  nation.  Now,  as  to  the 
policy  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  immigration. 
Is  it  true  that  the  invitation  has  been  general,  without 
discriminition  as  to  the  varieties  of  men  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  come?  The  naturalization  laws  of  a  na- 
tion illustrate  its  policy  upon  the  subject  of  immigra- 
tion. When  these  are  liberal,  immigration  is  encour" 
aged;  when  they  are  stringent  and  obstructive,  immi 
gration  is  discouraged  and  not  desired. 

In  the  days  of  Rome's  greatest  power,  no  foreigner 
could  be  naturalized  unless  he  had  rendered  eminent 
service  to  the  Roman  state,  and  then  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  prosptfrous  days  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public no  foreigner  could  become  a  citizen  of  .\tliens 
except  by  a  vote  of  the  electors  twice  had,  and  then  only 
in  case  the  applicant  received  over  6,000  votes  at  the 
second  election.  After  destructive  wars  had  depleted 
the  armies  of  both  these  nations,  and  immigrants  were 
desired  to  reinforce  their  ranks,  the  rigor  of  the  uatu. 
ralizalion  laws  was  relaxedand  citizens  were  madeof  for. 
eigners  almost  without  limit.  Mo  in  all  countries;  the 
encouragement  given  to  immigration  is  measured  by 
the  state  of  the  naturalization  laws.  The  Chinese,  and 
other  oriental  colored  people  have  never  been  encour- 
aged to  come  by  our  naturalization  laws.  They  never 
could  upon  any  con.  itioiii.  become  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  under  our  laws.  The  policy  has,  therefore, 
been  a  policy  of  discrimina  ion  as  practiced  by  our 
Government  and  not  only  so,  but  a  discrimination 
against  particular  races!  Was  it  without  reason  ?  There 
was  and  is  not  only  this  race  discrimination  against  the 
Chinese  in  our  naturalization  laws,  but  also  in  thetreaty 
with  China  known  as  the  Burlingame  treaty,  which 
contains  an  express  provision  against  the  naturalization 
of  Chinese  in  the  United  States.  This  was  and  is  notice 
to  all  Chinese  that  they  would  not  and  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted upon  the  terms  accorded  to  immigrants  from 
European  countries. 

In  dealing  with  any  other  people  such  a  notice  would 
have  discouraged  immigration.  But  why  this  discrim- 
ination as  against  the  Chinese  ?  It  was  because  'hey  are 
unfit  for  the  responsibilities,  duties  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship.  This  is  the  declaration  of  your 
naturalization  laws.  Thit  they  never  will  become  fit 
for  American  citizenship  is  proven  by  the  experience  of 
thirty  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  status  of  a  race  of  men  who  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  a  State,  and  are  unfit  for  and 
not  admitted  to  citizenship?  The  presence  in  this 
country  of  a  great  number  of  people  of  an  alien  race 
who  Jo  not  and  cannot  assimilate  with  otir  people,  and 
who  are  so  hardened  and  fixed  in  their  liabits  and  charac- 
teristics, BO  inflexible  in  all  their  methods  of  life  and  who 
practice  a  civilization  so  utterly  antagonistic  to  ours  that 
they  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship,  must 


of  necessity  always  be  a  disturbing  element.  If  they 
should  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  then  there  would  be 
a  new  element  introduced  in  the  governing  power  of 
this  nation,  which  would  be  the  most  venal,  irresponsi- 
ble, ignorant,  and  vicious  of  all  the  bad  elements  which 
have  been  infused  into  the  body-politic;  an  element 
disloyal  to  American  institutions,  inimical  to  republican 
liberty,  scornful  of  American  civilization,  not  fit  for 
self-government,  and  unfit  to  participate  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  others— a  people  destitute  of  conscience  or 
the  moral  sense.  In  every  State  wherein  the  Chinese 
might  secure  domicile  there  would  be  a  mass  of  voters 
sufliciently  numerous  probably  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  elections,  who  would  be  for  sale  to  the  best 
bidder.  They  would  esteem  the  sufl'rage  only  for  the 
money  they  could  make  out  of  it. 

The  Dangers  of  Chinese  Citixenahip. 
I  need  only  suggest  such  a  condition  of  afl'alrs  to  con- 
vince any  thoughtfijl  man  that  no  greater  evil  could 
come  upon  the  Republic  than  this.  .\nd  if  the  Chinese 
are  permitted  to  come  and  reside  in  the  United  States; 
to  become  denizens  of  our  cities  and  occupants  of  our 
lands;  if  by  any  action  of  Congress  they  are  invited  to 
come  and  form  a  part  of  this  nation,  on  what  grounds 
will  American  citizenship  be  denied  them?  If  they  are 
free  men,  and  are  to  remain  free,  and  are  fit  to  dwell 
among  ourjieople,  will  not  the  sentiment  which  admits 
them  demand  for  them  all  the  rights  of  citizenship? 
We  have  a  notable  example  before  us.  The  same  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro 
would  be  sooner  or  later  urged  with  the  same  efl'ect  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Chinese.  But  whether  they 
remain  pariahs  or  are  made  citizens  they  add  a  new 
peril  to  free  government.  In  California  the  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  entering  an  army  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
white  people. 

If  this  condition  existed  in  Ihe  other  Northern  States 
of  the  Union,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  no  race  conflicts 
would  ensue?  Could  free  republican  government  be 
long  maintained  without  such  conflicts?  Under  such 
conditions,  to  admit  the  Chinese  to  citizenship  would  be 
to  begin  the  wreck  of  the  Republic.  Elections  would 
become  a  series  of  tragedies.  The  end  of  all  would  be 
a  spectacle  so  inexpressibly  sad,  so  awful  and  terrible 
as  to  at  once  grieve  and  horrify  the  lovers  of  liberty  and 
of  peace  and  of  justice  throughout  the  world. 

There  has  sometimes  appeared  in  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  a  hazy  sort  of  theory  that  it  is  unjust  or  il- 
liberal to  discriminate  against  any  race  or  variety  of 
men  who  seek  residence  in  this  country.    Now,  in  this 
time,  when  more  than  half  the  world  of  men  arc  turn- 
ing their  eyes  to  this  virgin  land  of  plenty,  and  are 
moving  in  upon  us  by  millions,  I  believe  that  the 
national  safety  demands  an  intelligent  discrimination, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  just   and   wise,    but  hu- 
mane to  keep   the   bad  sorts  out.    The  time  for  a 
judicious  sifting  process   has  come,   and   I  would 
sift  out  the  Chinese  laborers  first;  not  alone  because 
they  are  laborers,  but  because  they  are  unfit,  always 
were  and  always  will  be  unfit,  for  American  citizen- 
ship.  If  the  domain  of  this  nation  were  large  enough 
to  furnish  homes  for  all  the  myriad  peoples  who  dssire 
to  come,  and  for  their  posterity,  and  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  So  nexible  as  to  fit  and  cover  all  possible 
conditions,  and  strong  enough  to  meet  all  possible  con- 
tingencies: if  the  power  of  assimilation  were  sufficient 
to  digest  and  corporate  all  laces  and  sorts  of  men  into 
one  homogenous  people,  then  objection  might  be  made 
against  any  discrimination  in  respect  of  the  varieties 
of  men  who  are  crowding  in  upon  us  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west.  But  this  is  net  so.   We  are  already  a  na- 
tion of  511,000,000.    The  country  is  nowstocked  with  an 
intelligent,  vigorous,  and  civilized  people,  in  more 
than  necessary  or  desirable  variety  as  to  races.  There 
is  no  need  of  immigration  for  the  settlement  or  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

The  Natnral  Increase  of  the  Population  of 
tlie  United  States. 

Malthus  cites  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
people  who.  by  natural  increasti  alone,  are  capable  of 
doubling  their  population  every  twenty-five  years. 
Such  a  people,  under  favorable  conditions,  as  to  space, 
food,  and  shelter,  all  writers  upon  this  subject,  such  as 
Adam  Smith,  Voltaire,  Macauley,  Buckle,  agree  will 
double  their  numbers  at  the  most  every  thirty  years. 
Our  census  reports  are  suggestive  of  thought  in  this 
connection.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  other  extraordinary  causes  of  destruction  to 
human  life,  the  population  of  the  United  States  should 
be  in  1915  not  less  than  100,000,000.  and  in  1950,  2(:0.- 
000,000,  without  the  aid  of  .immigration,  and  so  on  in 
the  same  ratio  until  the  increase  of  human  life  in  this 
country  should  be  limited  only  by  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. 

Within  one  hundred  years,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  the 
question  of  subsistence  will  be  the  "burning  question" 
of  the  time,  even  though  not  another  immigrant  should 
ever  land  upon  our  shores.  Why  not,  then,  make  selec- 
tion among  the  millions  who  are  coming  to  us  and  re- 
ceive the  best,  those  who  are  most  easily  assimilated, 
and  who  become  homogenous  with  our  people?  Why 
not  discriminate?  Why  aid  in  the  increase  and  distrib. 
ution  over  the  surface  of  our  domain  of  a  degraded  and 
inferior  race,  and  the  progenitors  of  an  inferior  sort  of 
men,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highly  civilized,  progress- 
ive man  of  our  own  race?  It  is  not  numbers  that  are 
needed;  quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quantity. 
One  complete  man,  the  product  of  free  institutions, 
and  a  high  civilization,  is  worth  more  to  tLe  world  than 
hundreds  of  barbarians. 

Upon  what  other  theory  can  we  justify  the  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Indian,  the  original  pos- 
sessor of  all  these  States?  I  believe  that  one  such  man 
as  Washington,  or  Newton,  or  Franklin,  or  Lincoln  glor- 
ifies the  Creator  of  the  world  and  benefits  mankind 
more  than  all  the  Chinese  who  have  live,  and  strug- 
gled, and  dud  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang  Ho.  But  it  is 
said  that  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  republican 
government  and  free  institutions  to  other  peoples,  we 
must  admit  to  citizenship  In  this  land  men  of  all  races 


and  classes  without  distinction.  I  believe  that  tht  sur- 
est way  to  popularize  and  extend  the  blessings  of  civil 
liberty,  free  government  and  American  institutions  is 
by  example.  Let  us  keep  pure  the  blood  which  circu- 
lates through  our  political  system;  dignify,  ennoble 
and  exalt  our  sovereign— the  people;  preserve  our  na- 
tional life  from  the  gangrene  of  Oriental  civilization; 
foster  American  institutions  in  their  grandeur  and  pur- 
ity; continue  to  educate  and  develop  the  intellect  and 
elevate  the  morals  of  the  nation;  in  fine,  let  our  civili- 
zation be  progressive  and  make  free  government  in  the 
United  States  a  perfect  success,  and  an  example  will  be 
furnished  the  world,  which  will  light  the  fires  of  lib- 
erty in  every  civilized  land. 

The  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  us  and  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  eve-ywhere  is  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  free,  intelligent,  honest, 
pure,  and  successful  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  in  these  United  Statesl  This  demands 
the  highest  statesmanship  and  the  most  lofty  patri- 
otism, and  it  can  never  be  elTected  by  the  degrada- 
tion of  American  labor,  the  debasement  of  our  civiliza- 
tion through  the  injection  into  the  body  politic  of  a 
poisonous,  indigestible  mass  of  alien  humanity,  or  the 
admixture  of  antagonistic  races.  If  the  object  were  to 
destroy  our  political  system,  to  render  free  government 
impossible,  then  it  would  be  rational  and  consistent  to 
permit  the  rifif-raff  of  the  nations  to  be  dumped  into 
our  streets  and  upon  our  lands  without  ri-straint;  to 
import  great  hordes  of  servile  laborers,  whose  competi- 
tion with  the  free  .American  voter  will  break  down  our 
social  economy  by  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  sys- 
tem which  sustains  it;  to  give  welcome  to  ignorance, 
vice,  and  crime;  to  substitute  the  Temple  of  .Joss  for 
the  Christian  Church,  ami  the  worship  of  Chinese  gods 
instead  of  the  worship  of  the  God  of  our  fathers.  These 
are  the  means  which  the  enemies  of  free  government 
might  well  employ. 


When  in  the  progres'  of  unlimited  immigration  this 
country  becomes  well  filled  with  Chinese;  whose  scouts 
and  spies  are  now  in  every  city  and  town  in  all  the 
States  giving  informa  Ion  to  their  masters  who  are  con- 
ducting this  oriental  invasion;  when  our  cities  are  fes- 
tering with  the  rot  of  their  civilization;  when  our  towns 
are  filled  with  alien  thieves,  and  our  lanes  are  trodden 
by  an  interminable  line  of  vagabond  tramps:  when  the 
American  laborer,  overwhelmed,  discouraged  and  dis- 
gusted, is  compelled  to  either  abandon  his  native  land 
or  take  refuge  in  the  hovel,  too  poor  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  school;  the  youth  of  the  masses  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  their  young  lives  crushed  by  grinding  toil 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  what  then  will  be  the 
prospect  for  the  i)ermauence  of  free  government? 


How  Powerful  Nations  Degpenerate. 

History  teaches  no  lesson  with  greater  clearness  or 
persistence  than  this:  that  nations  once  powerful  have 
degenerated  and  gone  into  decay,  generally,  in  conse- 
quence of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  admission  and  in_ 
corporation  Into  their  bodies  politic  of  inferior  or  het- 
erogeneous races:  and  this  we  may  apply  with  peculiar 
fitness  to  a  nation  like  ours,  whose  government  is  a 
government  of  the  people.  Debase  the  people  and  you 
degra  le  ^our  sovereign.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we 
who  stand  here,  fresh  from  a  conflict  engendered  by  the 
effects  of  that  policy,  which,  in  the  morning  of  our  na- 
tional career,  permttti  d  the  introdxiction  into  this 
country  of  an  alien  and  servile  race;  our  memories  bur- 
dened with  the  horrors  of  that  long  agony  of  interne- 
cine war;  our  wounds  scarcely  yet  healed;  in  full  view 
from  our  windows  of  the  graves  of  a  hundred  thousand 
heroic  dead  who  fell  in  the  struggle;  the  sad  faces  of 
many  widows  and  orphan  children  reminding  us, 
wherever  we  turn,  of  the  anguish  and  suffering  inno- 
cent souls  have  been  made  to  feel;  can  it  be  possible,  I 
repeat,  that  we  shall  longer  permit  a  like  policy  to  pre' 
vail,  and  tempt  heaven  or  fate  to  scourge  our  posterity 
as  we  have  been  scourged  for  the  mistake  of  our  fathers? 

To  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
general  disturbance  of  our  social  economy  <tr  political 
system  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  evil  is  already  upon  us 
there;  the  confli>  t  is  in  progress,  and  we  ask  for  the  re- 
lief which  this  measure  is  intended  to  give  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  alone,  if  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  necessary 
to  save  the  whole  country  from  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain.  We  invoke  the  protection  of  the  national 
Government  from  an  invasion  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  permitted  by  the  Constitution  to  repel.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  California  were  free  to  act,  you  would  not  be 
troubled  here  by  the  consideration  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. They  would  have  settled  it  long  ago,  not  arbitra- 
rily, nor  in  a  frenzy  of  passion,  but  peacefully,  hu- 
manely, and  by  law.  It  must  be  apparent  now  that  our 
people  believe  that  our  fair  State  and  the  whole  Pai-ific 
Coast  is  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  to  you  a  strange 
peril;  and  we  further  believe  that  those  things  which 
endanger  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  some  degree 
affects  the  tranquility  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  make  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  grand  people,  gener- 
ous, loyal,  brave,  enterprising  and  intelligent.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  great  American  people:  they  are  your 
brethren.  They  went  out  over  the  trackless  plain,  the 
dreary  desert,  or  else  sailed  over  the  stormy  seas,  from 
New  England,  from  New  York,  from  Ohio,  from  the 
great  empire  of  the  Northwest,  from  the  sunny  South, 
from  every  part  of  every  State  in  this  glorious  Union  of 
States.  There,  in  the  once  far  off  land  of  California, 
they  have  made  the  conquest  of  nature.  They  arc  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  empire  there,  and  they  are  lay- 
ingthem  strong  and  deep.  They  are  formingand  build- 
ing up  American  institutions  based  upon  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  They  have  seen  and  understand  that  there 
can  be  no  stability  to  their  institutions  and  Govern- 
ment unless  based  upon  one  civilization.  Government 
is  the  product  of  civilization.  It  is  evolved  from  the 
civilization  of  the  people  who  ordain  it.  Free  govern, 
ment  cannot  be  maintained  permanently  in  any  coun- 
try in  which  there  exist  two  diverse  and  antagonistic 
civilizations  of  nearly  equal  strength.  They  operate  as 
antagonistic  hostile  forces,  and  one  ur  the  other  must 
have  the  ascendenc;. 


The  Cramers  of  tite  Constitallonal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  civilization  of  a  people  changes,  the  Govern- 
ment must  change  to  conform  to  it.  In  California 
Chinese  civilization  in  its  pure  essence  appears  as  a 
rival  to  American  civilization.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  people  alien  in  every  characteristic  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  it  has  never  yet  produced  and  never  can 
evolve  any  form  of  Government  other  than  an  im 
perial  despotism.  Free  Government  is  ineonipatibh' 
with  it,  and  both  cannot  exist  together.  We  ask  of  you 
to  secure  to  us  American.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  with- 
out contamination  or  adulteration  with  any  other.  W'e 
make  our  appeal  within  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  its  highest  interpretation.  Its 
framers  declared  that  it  was — 

"Ordained  to  establish  jusi ice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  co.niuon  defence,  promote  the 
general  weltare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

In  order  to  insure  general  tranquility,  peace  and 
gooil  order  must  be  secured  to  every  part  of  the  country; 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense  involves  the  pro- 
tection of  every  part;  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  every  section  must  be 
guarded  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our, 
selves  and  our  posterity,  our  free  republican  Gov- 
ernment must  be  maintained  and  administered  in 
every  portion  of  our  land,  and  made  permanent  by 
keeping  pure  and  uncoittaniinated  the  progressive 
sive  civilization  which  gives  it  lile  and  being.  If  you 
ask  me  how  we  may  best  "insure  domestic  tranquility 
and  premote  the  general  welfare"  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
I  answer,  by  passing  this  bill  and  enforcing  its  provis- 
ions to  the  letter.  China  for  the  Chinese!  California 
for  Americans  and  those  who  will  become  Americans! 

If  you  would  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,"  there  must  be  some  place  re- 
served in  which,  and  upon  which  posterity  can  exist. 
What  will  the  blessings  of  liberty  be  worth  to  posterity 
if  you  give  up  the  country  to  the  Chinese?  If  China  is 
to  be  the  breeding-ground  for  peopling  this  country 
what  chance  of  American  posterity?  We  of  this  age 
hold  this  land  in  trust  for  our  race  and  kindred.  We 
hold  republican  government  and  free  institutions  in 
trust  for  American  posterity.  Tliat  trust  ought  not  to 
be  betrayed.  If  the  Chinese  should  invade  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  arms  in  their  hands,  what  a  magnificent 
spectacle  of  martial  resistance  would  be  presented  to  a 
startled  world!  The  mere  intimation  of  an  attempt  to 
make  conqust  of  our  western  shore  by  force  would  rouse 
the  nation  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  in  its  defense. 
For  years  a  peaceful,  sly,  strategic  conquest  has  l>eeu  in 
pri'gress,  and  .\merlcan  statesmanship  has  been  almost 
silent,  until  the  people  ha%°e  demanded  action. 

The  land  which  is  being  overrun  by  the  oriental  in- 
vader is  the  fairest  portion  of  our  heritage.  It  is  the 
land  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree:  the  home  of  theorange 
the  olive,  and  the  pomegranate.  Its  winter  is  a  per- 
petual spring,  and  its  summer  is  a  golden  harvest 
There  the  northern  pine  peacefully  sways  against  the 
southern  palm;  the  tender  azalea  and  the  hardy  rose 
mingle  their  sweet  perfume,  and  the  tropic  vine  en- 
circles the  sturtly  oak.  Its  valleys  are  rich  and  glori- 
ous with  luscious  fruits  and  waving  grain,  and  its  lofty 
Mountains  like  giants  stand. 
To  sentinel  the  enchanted  land. 
I  would  see  its  fertile  plains,  its  sequestered  vales, 
its  vine-clad  hills,  its  deep  blue  canyons,  its  furrowed 
mountain-sides,  dotted  all  over  with  Amerl.  an  hoihes— 
the  homes  of  a  free,  happy  people,  resonant  with  the 
sweet  voices  of  fliTxen. haired  children, and  ringing  with 
the  joyous  laughter  of  maiden  fair— 

"Soft  as  her  clime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies" — 
like  the  homes  of  New  England;  yet  brighter  and  bet- 
ter far  shall  be  the  homes  which  are  to  be  builded  in 
that  wonderland  by  the  sunset  sea,  the  homes  of  a  race 
from  which  shall  spring 

"The  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  a  model  for  the  mighty  world. 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time." 


R.4Ii.,RO.\D  ULILDIIVG. 

The  boom  in  railroad  building  throughout  the 
East  is  unl'elt  here,  but  many  roads  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing toward  this  coast  and,  before  most  people 
suspect,  five  or  six  will  have  crossed  the  Sierras. 
All  the  ruads  that  are  branchiug  out  from  the 
Western  States  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  extended  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.    There  is  no  more  invitiug  thea- 
ter for  railroad  enterprise  in  the  world  than  the 
great  mountainous  plateaus  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.    Throughout  they  are  rich  in  precious 
metals  and  all  useful  minerals.    On  whatever  lines 
they  may  be  intersected  by  railroads,  mining  camps, 
furnishing  an  immense  trade  will  spring  up  at  short 
intervals.    All  the  roads  coming  in  this  direction 
are  found  to  pay  as  they  go,  and  this  accounts, 
rather  than  the  prospective  advantages,  for  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  capital  is  put  into  them.  The 
sooner  our  business  men  awake  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  trade,  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  this  State,  the  better.  East- 
ern capitalists  look  with  longing  eyes  upon  the  vast 
possibilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  are  com- 
ing hither  with  their  steel  and  iron  rails  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  grand  opportunities  that  surround 
us  on  every  hand.   They  are  informed  as  to  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  the  genial  character  of  our  cli- 
mate, the  wealth  of  minerals  and  the  great  variety 
of  our  products  generally.    We  have  lived  so  long 
in  a  state  of  comparative  isolation,  that,  while  we 
are  aware  of  the  prosperity  and  spirit  of  eiiterprise 
that  is  pervading  the  East,  we  fail  to  realize  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  state  of  things  here. 
The  golden  era  has  passed  and  we  have  lived  through 
the  period  of  depression  that  followed. — Kem 
County  Calif  omian. 
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STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 


THE  BANNER  WHEAT  COUNTY  OF 
THE  STATE. 


Its  Farming  Lands,  Soil,  CKmate,  Towns 
and  Villages  Described. 


[By  the  Travfling  Agent  of  The  nEsocRCBS.) 
Stanislsiis  county  is  situated  in  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley.  Its  western  line  forms  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Ranfie  of  mountains,  while  its  eastern  border  rests  on 
the  foot-hills  or  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Joaquin  county,  on 
the  ea«t  by  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  counties,  on  the 
south  by  Merced  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Santa 
Clara  county,  thus  spreading  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  valley,  and  in  area  it  embraces  921,800  acres 
of  surlace;  785,735  acres  of  this  is  sold  and  as- 
sessed, thus  leaving  13!1.043  acres  of  Government 
land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  stony  and]  alkali 
and  unfit  for  cultivation.  Stanislaus  is  purely  an  agri- 
cultural and  pasturable  region,  and  has.  in  prosperous 
seasons,  acquiied  the  distinction  of  Ijeing  the  banner 
wheat-growing  county  in  the  State.  Last  year  there 
were  274.076  acres  cultivated;  256  477  acres  of  this  was 
in  wheat,  which  produced  4,80O,896bushels;  18,599  acres 
of  barley  produced  369,886  bushels.  The  San  Joaquin 
river,  a  navigable  stream,  for  six  or  eight  months  in  the 
year  flows  across  the  county,  some  eight  miles  west  of 
the  estimated  geographical  center.    From  that  stream 


of  ten  miles  of  Modesto,  which  isHhe  central  portion  of 
the  county,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  and 
at  present  is  farmed  to  wheat,  is  valued  at  from  $40  to 
$50  per  acre.  Recently  several  largo  orchards  h»ve 
been  planted  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Stephen  Rogers  has 
an  orchard  of  one  hundred  acres,  some  three  miles 
from  Modesto,  consisting  of  14,000  trees  that  are  now 
from  two  to  five  years  old;  2,500  of  these  are  peach, 
2,.50O  apricot,  2,-500  pear,  the  balance  apple,  prune, 
plum,  nectarine,  etc.  The  trees  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  are  now  coming  in  bearing.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bush 
has  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  near  tl-e  town  of  Modesto, 
which  look  exceedingly  promising,  thus  demonstrating 
the  fact  of  this  becoming  a  profitable  fruit  section.  The 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  between 
the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers,  is  considered  the 
best  land  in  the  county;  it  is  valued  at  from  $15  to  $.50 
per  acre,  the  latter  figure  embracing  the  best  improved 
farms.  Immediately  east  of  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
from  one  to  five_and  six  miles  wide,  the  soil  is  an  al- 
kali and  salt  grass,  and  the  land  is  only  fit  for  grazing. 
This  is  valued  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  along  the  foot-hills,  the  soil  is 
red-land,  which  is  summer-fallowed,  and  two  crops  of 
wheat  is  raised  in  three  years;  this  is  excellent  vine- 
yard land.   The  celebrated  red  mountain  vineyard  is 

I  lo'atedhere.  North  of  the  Stanislaus  river  the  soil  is 
a  dark  loam,  some  of  whirh  is  adtibe.  which  is  valued 
at  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre.  On  the  west  side,  or  be- 
tween the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  summit  of  the 

I  Coast  Range  of  mountains  there  are  some  90,0"0  acres  of 
rich,  arable  lands,  the  soil  being  of  a  dark,  loamy  na- 


niodesto  Bank 

Was  established  in  1878.  with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  ofHoers  are:  A.  L.  Cressey.  President;  Robert  Mc 
Henry,  Cashier;  S.  P.  Rogers,  .\ssistant  Cashier.  This 
being  the  only  bank  in  the  county  it  is  doing  a  Urge 
business,  as  this  is  one  of  the  great  wheat  centers  of 
the  valley. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  grain  warehouses  here. 
Alexander  k  Brown,  grain  and  commission  merchants, 
have  two  warehouses,  with  capacity  for  storing  5,500 
tons.  The  Grange  Company  have  one  here  which  will 
hold  9,000  tons:  also,  one  some  fovir  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Modesto,  at  Ceres,  with  6.-500  tons  capacity- 
Tbis  company  buy  and  sell  grain,  sacks,  etc.  Garrison 
Turner,  Manager.    There  are  two 

Flourini;  Mill* 
At  Modesto-  Knowles  k  Sons'  mills,  loca'ed  a  few 
milessouthwest,  have  four  run  of  stone,  with  a  capacity 
of  1.50  barrels  per  day.  They  have  their  office  and  a 
large  grain  and  fiour  warehouse  in  town.  The  new 
Mo  li'sti)  Mill,  built  by  Charles  Maxwell,  who  is  ship- 
ping Hour  to  (Ulvestiin.  Tcxns;  to  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  and  various  other  points  over  the  S.  P.  R.  R., 
which  has  opened  a  new  trade  in  the  South  for  Califor. 
uia  wheat  and  flour.  Modesto  is  well  supplied  with  water 
by  the  Modesto  Water  Company,  who  have  several 
laige  wells,  and  an  engine,  by  which  means  they  raise 
the  water  into  large  tanks,  thence  distribute  it  through 
pipes  over  the  town.  Mr.  L.  C.  Brnni  h,  a  young,  en- 
terprising citizen  of  Modesto,  has  built  substantial  gas 
works,  and  furnishes  the  town  with  coal  gas.  Mr. 
Branch  recently  purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  adjoining 


The  farmers  of  Stanislaus  county  are  far  sdvanii 
the  w^y  of  farming  by  machinery  and  the  ui^e  of 
modern  farming  implements.  For  instance,  the 
combined  header  and  thresher  is  extensively  used  here. 
Jlr.  F.  II.  Uoss.  of  Modesto,  cut.  Ihruslied  and  sacked 
1.900  acres  of  wheat  last  year,  in  41  days,  with  live  men. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  sacks  of  wheat,  (13ft  lbs.  to 
the  sack)  was  harvested  per  day.  J.  J.  Chapman,  the 
pioneer  stone  and  lianlwaro  dealer  of  Modesto,  who 
also  furnishes  pumps  and  artesian  well  pipi-.  informs 
us  that  water  can  be  had  by  boring  forty  feet.  A  few  miles 
west  of  Modesto,  they  only  go  twenty  feet  and  get  an 
abundance  of  water,  and  eighteen  miles  southwest 
there  are  fine  flowing 

Arteafiiii  Wellii, 
Obtained  by  boring  300  feet,  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  stock. 

The  Modesto  Lumber  Company  furnishes  this  part  of 
the  valley  with  lumber  of  every  description. 

Carriages  and  wagons  are  built  by  Byrne  &  Pereira. 

The  cash  store  of  Barter  k  Corbett,  extensive  deab  ra 
in  groceries,  provisions,  green,  dried,  and  canned  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  new  firm  of  Briggs  J:  Semple.  also 
dealers  in  groceries,  provisions  and  general  merchandise, 
and  the  old. reliable  house  of  I.  K.  (Jilbi  rt  &  Co.,  whole, 
sale  and  retail  dealers  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  boots  and 
shoes,  groceries,  crockerj,  and,  in  fact,  everything  usu- 
ally kep5  in  a  flr-st-class  country  store,  are  some  of  the 
principal  features  of  Mi  desto. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Burn- y,  a  real  estate 
dealer,  for  much  valuable  information  on  the  resources 
of  Stanislaus  county. 

Tiip  second  largest  town  In  the  county  is 


KMGHT'S   VALLEY,  FIVE   MILES   NORTH   OF   C AOSTOG A.— FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    VIRGIL.  WILLIAMS. 


diverges  two  tributaries,  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne, 
both  lea<ling  eastward  l~)  the  Sierras,  and  both  being 
navigable  for  three  mouths  in  the  year,  are  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  intersects  the 
connty  from  sonth  to  north,  the 
Soil 

Of  the  east  s'de  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  verging  to  a 
loamy  character  as  the  foot-hills  are  approached.  The 
soil  of  the  west  side  is  a  rich  loam  of  indefinite  depth 
and,  with  an  abundance  of  moisture,  yields  large  crops 
of  cereals.  The  large  average  yield,  in  favorable  sea- 
sous  of  abundant  rainfall,  is  an  indication  that  when, 
in  the  future,  a  system  of  irrigation  is  inaugurated,  by 
which  these  lands  may  be  plentifully  watered,  their 
productiveness  wi'.l  insure  the  most  bountiful  returns 
for  labor  expended.  The  light,  sandy  character  of  the 
soil  makes  it  easy  of  cultivation,  and  although  not  so 
prolific,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  its  nature,  thrice  the 
qnantlty  of  land  can  be  cultivated  with  the  same  labor 
as  on  the  tenacious  adobe  soil.  The  valley  lands,  which 
comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  county,  and  which 
have  »  gentle,  uniform  slope,  favorable  to  irrigation, 
are  generally  ii  a  position  to  be  well  watered  from  the 
Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers,  and  on  the  south  from 
Tularo  lake.  The  San  Joaquin  canal,  on  the  west  side, 
which  is  principally  owned  by  Messrs.  Miller  k  Lux,  is 
now  irrigating  some  20,000  acres,  and  is  intended  to  be 
carried  on  down  through  the  county  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  an  excellent  opening  for  fruit  culture. 

I<and. 

From  the  best  authority  we  could  obtain,  we  would 
rate  the  price  of  land  as  follows,  viz.:  Within  a  radius 


ture,  and  very  deep,  from  10  to  100  feet;  this  being  ex- 
cellent land  to  produce,  when  there  is  sufficient  rain, 
which  it  seldom  has.  It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that 
fifty  and  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  are  raised  to  the  acre, 
some  years  with  plenty  of  rain.  All  this  land  will  be 
irrigated,  in  the  near  future,  from  the  San  Joaquin  ca- 
nal, which  passes  through  here.  The  mountain  range, 
west,  up  to  the  summit,  is  all  grazing  laud. 

Railroads. 

The  Sonth  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  from  San  Francisco  to  Ijos  An- 
geles. The  terminus  of  one  of  the  branche  s  of  the 
Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad  is  at  Oakdale, 
which  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Stanislaus 
river,  31  miles  southeast  from  8tOi:kton. 

Modesto, 

The  county  seat.  Is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P  R. 
R.,  103  miles  southeast  from  San  Francisco.  The  town 
is  in  a  healthy  location.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  fall  of 
1870,  and  it  possesses  an  intelligenc,  energetic,  thrifty 
people,  and  now  has  a  populaiion  of  2,-300.  There  are 
three  live  newspapers  published  here,  the  Stanislaus 
County  Ifewi  being  the  oldest,  which  was  established 
in  1868.  It  is  issued  every  Friday,  is  the  official  county 
paper,  and  published  by  J.  D.  Spencer.  The  Modesto 
I/efald,  published  by  A.  E.  Wagstafl'.  is  issued  every 
Thursday,  li^  an  eight-page,  fifty-six  colunm  pai)er,  es 
tablishcd  in  1874,  and  isawell-established  inland  publi- 
cation. The  Modesto  Slrawbuck,  a  8emi-we«»kly,  issued 
every  Wi  dnesday  and  Saturday,  at  $3  per  annum,  was 
established  in  1881,  by  H.  L.  Bradford,  and  is  a  splendid 
local  paper.  The 


the  town,  and  laid  it  off  in  lots  known  as  Branch's  ad- 
dition, and  is  selling  them  at  $40  each.  One  hundred 
of  these  lots  were  sold  in  a  single  day.  This  has  caused 
a  great  many  new  buildings  to  bo  erected.  Within  the 
last  year  sixty-five  new  houses  were  built  in  Modesto. 
We  ascertained  from  Mr.  George  Perley.  the  searcher 
of  records,  who  has  a  complete  abstract  of  Stanislaus 
county,  that  a  reduction  of  mortgage  debt  on  real  es- 
tate in  the  county,  within  the  past  y(mr.  of  $900,000  has 
been  made,  thus  showing  the  prosperity  of  this  com- 
munity. Modesto  is  well  supplied  with 
Hotels. 

The  Ross  House,  the  first-class  hotel  of  the  place, 
was  first  built  some  ten  years  ago,  and  which,  in  1881. 
wasenlargrd  and  remodeled,  is  owned  and  kept  by  J. 
C.  Traner,  who  can  comfortably  accommodate  200 
guests.  Merry's  hotel,  immediately  opposite  the  Court 
House,  a  strictly  t(;mperance  hotel,  has  fine  accommo- 
dation for  families,  the  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.50 
per  day.  The  Stanislaus,  on  the  south  side  of  the  rail- 
road, was  formerly  kept  by  M.  C.  Duncan;  recently  Mr. 
Jacob  Baumgartner  has  taken  charge,  where  good  accom- 
odation ran  be  had  at  moderate  prices 

The  business  houses  of  Modesto  compare  quite  favor- 
ably with  those  of  much  larger  towns.  Mr.  Isaac  Per- 
kins has  an  extensive  store,  keeping  hardware  of  every 
description.  This  gentleman  has  recently  started  the 
manufacturing  establishment  south  of  the  railroad, 
where  ho  manufactures  all  kinds  of  farming  imple- 
ments, and  deals  in  wagons,  plows.  head(?rs.  etc.  Wood 

Turner  are  also  extensive  dealers  In  agricultural  Im- 
plements, Buckeye  reapera  and  mowers,  hardware  and 
tools  of  all  kinds. 


Oitkfliili-. 

Which  is  picturesquely  situutcil  ..ri  till-  south  bank  of 
the  Stanislaus  liver,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  S.  &  C.  O.  R.  R..  ten  miles  below 
Knight's  Ferry,  and  34  miles  from  Stockton.  The  town 
contains  9.50  people.  The  town  site  is  on  a  sandy 
plateau,  thickly  covered  with  live  oak  trees.  Oakdale 
is  the  shipping  point  for  most  of  the  freight  and  travel 
for  Tuolumne  county,  which  is  here  transferred  to 
teams. 

One  newspaper,  the  Oakdale  WheaUOrowtr,  is  pub- 
lished hero. 
The  third  town  in  the  county  is 
Tiirlock, 

Which  is  situated  in  the  soutliern  portion  of  the  connty, 
on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  is  the  central  point  for  a 
large  scope  of  fertile  country.  The  town  site  was  laid 
out  by  .lohn  W.  Mitchell,  who  lives  here;  he  Is  the 
owner  of  100.000  acres  of  land  In  this  vicinity,  50.000  of 
which  will  eventuallyb(^  susceptible  of  Irrigation.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  selling  these  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  at  $20  per  a  re:  further  off.  from  $10  to  $15.  all 
good  farming  land.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  largest 
wheat  farmers  In  the  State.  Ho  has  a  grain  warehouse 
here,  with  a  capacity  of  8.000  tons,  for  his  own 
wheal;  besides  this,  there  are  the  Charles  Davis  ware- 
houses, with  7,.500  tons  capacity. 

Turlock  has  two  hotels  and  two  general  stores.  L. 
Straus  ik  Sons  have  an  extensive  store  of  general  mer- 
chandise, consisting  of  drygoods,  groceries,  provlsloo* 
and  hardware,  besides  a  full  line  of  drugs  and  medi 
cines. 

The  town  also  has  two  carriage  and  wngon  shops,  be 
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Bides  s  number  of  smaller  buBiness  bouses,  several 
churches  ami  a  good  school. 

miVa  Ferry, 
Which  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  on  the  -western  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
is  the  next  larRCBt  town.  It  has  a  population  of  aso. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  large  section  of  fine  agri- 
cultural land;  it  has  two  general  stores  and  several 
warehouses.  ^ 

Kniglit'*  Ferry, 
The  former  county  seat  of  Stanislaus  connty,  is  located 
in  the  foot-hill6,on  the  Stanislaus  river,  near  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county.  It  was  once  a  flourishing 
mining  town,  but  it  has  simmered  down  to  200  people, 
who  are  principally  eniagcd  in  agriculture,  fruitgrow- 
ing and  wine-making.  The  river  furnishes  excellent 
water  power.  A  flour  mill  is  located  here,  and  some  300 
Chinese  are  chiefly  engaged  in  gravel  gold  mining. 
The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Orayson,  Salida,  La 
(liange  and  Ceres,  the  latter  being  the  largest,  which 
has  about  200  inhabitants,  and  located  on  the  S.  P.  R. 
H  .  is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quantities  of  wheat. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  the  present  population 
of  Stanislaus  county  is  10,000.  The  total  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  county  for  last  year  was  $11,477,921. 
The  real  estate  alone  was  assessed  at  $7,00.'>.893.  Con- 
siderable gold  mining  is  still  being  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Knipht's  Ferry  and  La  Orange,  principally 
by  Chinese,  of  which  there  are  1,37P  in  the  county. 
When  this  county  is  subdivided,  and  water  brought  in 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  lands  properly  irrigated, 
Stanislaus  county  will  become  one  of  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  California. 


PRICK    OF    GOOD   VINE  !>AXD. 

A  correspondent  of  tlie  Anaheim  Gazette  asks  the 
price  of  good  land,  suitable  for  vines,  etc.,  in  Los 
AnReles  county.   In  reply  that  journal  says: 

The  price  of  good,  nnimproved  land  varies  from 
$25  to  $100  per  acre,  aci'ording  to  location.  Twenty 
acres  of  first-class  vineyard  land  in  Anaheim  can 
be  bought  for  $80  per  acre.  Another  tract,  equally 
as,  good,  but  further  removed  from  town,  can  be 
had  for  $50,  and  still  another  tract  can  be  had  for 
$25  per  acre.  As  we  have  said,  land  varies  in  price 
aec  irding  to  location— and  the  necessities  of  the 
holder.  The  good  land  is  cheap  at  the  outside  fig- 
ure, if  one  has  the  means  to  plant  it  in  vineyard  or 
orchard,  and  wait  until  the  trees  or  vines  begin  to 
yield.  We  are  assured  by  several  wine  growers  that 
the  net  income,  last  season,  from  their  twenty-acre 
tracts,  was  $2,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits 
of  raisin-making  largely  exceed  those  of  wine-mak- 
ing. 

In  settling  in  Anaheim  or  vicinity,  the  new-co3ier 
who  intends  to  plant  a  vineyard,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  among  men  who  can  assist  him  with  ad- 
vice, the  resnlt  of  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in 
vine-growing;  he  settles  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  the  prosperity  is  solid  and  enduring,  and  has 
a  firm  basis,  and  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  must,  from  this  time  forward,  progress 
steadily.  He  is  contiguous  to  schools,  churches, 
and  all  the  etceteras  of  a  civilized  community.  In 
short,  there  are  few  places  more  desirable  for  resi- 
dence than  Anaheim. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

In  a  conversation  with  8.  A.  Kendall,  the  editor 
of  the  Sonora  Democrat  obtained  the  following  in- 
formation in  regard  to  raising  Angora  goats.  Mr. 
II.  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  business,  and 
spun  into  yarn,  if  the  process  of  manufacture  went 
no  farther  than  that,  the  freight  would  be  less  and 
the  return  greater  than  that  from  the  wool  in  a  raw 
condition.  New  Zealand,  after  importing  machin- 
ery from  Scotland,  has  six  mills  in  operation,  which 
are  making  large  profits  and  send  blankets  and 
tweeds  back  to  Scotland,  where  they  find  a  ready 
market. 

The  following,  taken  from  our  contemporary,  is 
a  businees-like  showing  of  the  outlay  that  would  be 
required  to  establish  this  form  of  industry: 

Building  (wood)  $1,500;  engine  and  boilers,  $1,- 
500  ;  shafting  and  pulleys,  $500 ;  belting,  $100 ; 
dye  sheds  and  tubs,  $100  ;  carding,  spinning  and 
reeling  machinery,  $7,000 ;  utensils,  tools,  etc., 
$50 ;  total,  $10,750.  Supposing  the  subscribed 
capital  to  bo  $25,000,  this  would  leave  $14,500  for 
working  capital,  purchase  of  wool,  payment  of  wa- 
ges, with  a  probable  margin  for  a  better  building 
than  the  one  estimated  to  be  built  of  wood  for 
$1,500.  No  estimate  is  made  for  land,  because 
there  ought  to  be  public  spirit  enough  to  donate  it, 
but  if  not  then  it  could  probably  be  leased. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IN  PARIS. 

Rev.  Richard  Wylie,  writing  from  Paris  to  the 
Napa  Register,  among  other  things,  says: 

At  the  risk  of  spoiling  my  rhetoric,  allow  me  to 
mention,  just  at  this  point,  that,  while  walking  out 
yesterday,  to  enjoy  the  air  and  excercise,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  unceremonious  stranger's  privelege 
of  looking  into  the  window  of  a  grocer's  store 
("magazine"  if  you  please),  and  was  both  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  the  "Canned  Bartlett 
pears  of  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Company,"  in  the  said 
window.  Why  not  Napa  Bartlett  pears,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor? It  seems  to  pay  to  raise  and  can  Bartlett 
pears,  and  send  them  all  the  way  to  Paris. 
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[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resodbces.J 
The  great  San  .Joaquin  valley  comprises  the  central 
portion  of  the  southern  half  of  California.  Its  climate 
and  agricultural  conditions  vary  with  its  latitude  and 
its  contigxiity  to  the  mountains,  which  enclose  it  on  the 
east  and  west.  On  the  east  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  with  few 
passes,  almost  entirely  shnt  out  the  hot  winds  sweep' 
jUg  over  the  desert  from  the  east,  and  serve  as  a  refrig' 
erator  and  reservoir  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  sea- 
son. The  Coast  Range,  on  the  west,  elevated  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet,  arrest  the  fogs  from  the  Pacific,  and 
give  to  the  valley  a  winter  temperature  far  more  pleas- 
ant than  along  the  coast.  The  counties  which  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  the  valley  are  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Merced.  Fresno  and  Tulare.  Having  described  th*  first 
named  in  the  Resoubcks,  and  a  deBcription  of  Stanis- 
laus being  furnished  in  the  present  number,  we  now 
purpose  giving  a  description  of 

Herced  County, 
Which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Stanislaus,  east  by 
Mariposa,  south  by  Fresno,  and  west  by  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Benito  counties,  and  it  reaches  from  the  summit  of 
the  Coast  Uange  on  the  west  to  the  base  of  the  Sierras 
on  tha  east,  having  an  area  of  1,155,336  acres,  1,024,490 
acres  of  which  is  assessed.  Last  year  there  was  154,370 
acres  planted  to  wheat,  which  produced  1,. 543, 700  bush 
els;  the  next  largest  crop  is  barley,  13,127  acres  pro- 
ducing 145.927  bushels,  while  19,1G8  acres  were  in  hay, 
yii'lding  38,336  tons:  39!»  acres  of  corn  produced  19,950 
bushels.  Of  late  years  the  farmers  are  beginning  to 
raise  considerable  cotton,  of  which,  last  year,  32.5  acres 
produced  121,000  lbs.:  40  acres  of  hops  produced  1,600 
lbs.  At  present  there  are  1.53,267  acres  of  land  enclosed, 
which  is  principally  pasture  land,  for  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs;  last  year  there  were  290.583  head  of  sheep,  6,085 
head  of  hogs,  12,658  head  of  cattle,  and  5,374  head  of 
horses  and  mules  on  the  Assessor's  roll.  The  dairy  in- 
terest in  the  foot-hills,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county, 
is  becoming  considerable  of  an  industry,  9,200  lbs.  of 
butter  and  4,000  lbs.  of  cheese  being  shipped  last  year. 
During  the  same  period  2,000  gallons  of  wine  was  made. 
The  tr  tal  amount  of  land  cultivated  last  year  amounted 
to  190.000  acres.  The  value  of  all  real  estate,  as  assessed, 
was  $3,422,240:  the  total  value  of  all  taxable  property 
amounting  to  16,632,604.  The 

Population 
Of  Merced  county,  for  1880,  was  5,560:  which  may  reach 
6.000  at  the  present  time.  The  most  serious  drawback 
t»  the  increase  of  population  in  this  county  is  that  it  is 
owned  in  large  tracts  by  a  few  people,  some  of  whom 
are  non-residents.  We  find  that  Messrs.  Miller  )t  Lux 
own  220.000  acres:  John  W.  Mitchell,  75,00C:  Cressee 
Brothers.  8,040;  C.  H.  Hufi'man,  6,500:  Robert  Sbeehey, 
3,840:  W.  L.  Dickinson,  7.680;  Thomas  and  A.  E.  Upton, 
12.120;  Stewert  &  Newell.  8,800:  Timothy  Page,  18,400: 
Richard  M.  Wilson.  12.000;  Willis  Bledsaw.  3,840;  W.  M. 
Rver,  3,380,  and  Charles  Crocker,  3,840.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  lands  are  held  by  United  States  patent. 
There  are  only  four  Spanish  land  grants,  embracing 
some  370,520  acres,  the  balance  being  all  United  States 
patent.  Eully  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  the  county 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  only 
suitable  for  grazing.  Its  general  characteristics  are  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  Stanislaus  county.  In  sea.sons  of 
abundant  rainfall  excellent  crops  are  matured,  the 
yield  of  wheat,  in  some  claBses  of  land  specially 
adapted  to  its  growth,  being  frequently  as  high  as  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  general  failure  of  crops  in  a 
season  of  little  rainfall,  points  forcibly  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  thorough  system  of  irrigation,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  this 
regard  are  not  unheeded,  as  the  farmers  have  organized 
various  irrigating  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  the  valug 
of  the  irrigating  ditches,  according  to  the  Assessor's 
report,  showing  $42,750  for  last  year,  which  have  been 
lar;;ely  increased  the  present  season.  The  geidogical 
formation  of  the  country  is  such  that  flowing  water 
from 

Artesian  Wellg 

May  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  250  to  300  feet. 
Numerous  wells  have  recently  been  successfully  bored 
in  the  rsgion  along  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  flows 
through  the  county  in  a  northerly  direction,  dividing 
the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  river  here 
is  a  fine  stream,  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and,  for  a 
mile  or  two  on  either  Bide,  the  land  is  known  as  tule 
land,  and,  in  winter,  during  high  water,  is  overflowed. 
It  is  devoted  principally  to  cattle-raising,  and  almost 
the  entire  body  of  swamp  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  is  owned  by  Miller  k  Lux.  and  is  used  for  pastur- 
age. The  next  river  in  size  is  the  Merced,  from  which 
the  county  takes  its  name.  Its  average  width  is  about 
fifty  yards,  entering  the  county  near  the  northeast 
corner,  and  flaws,  at  first,  rapidly  along,  forming  mag- 
nificent water-power  for  manufacturing;  as  it  nears  the 
San  Joaquin  it  becomes  more  quiet  and  unites  with 
that  river  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
Merced  county 

Botteiu  I.ands. 

Along  this  river,  throughout  the  county,  elevated  a  few 
feet  above  high-water,  are  the  bottoms  of  the  Merced, 
composing  the  richest  alluvial  Boil,  and  producing  the 
finest  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  corn,  vegetables,  etc.  In 

,  places,  at  high-water,  thepe  bottoms  are  overflowed,  but 
only  immediately  along  the  river,  and  not  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  interfere  with  their  cultivation.  From 
the  most  reliable  information  we  would  rate  land  as 

I  follows:  Good  land,  within  a  radius  of  from  five  to 
eight  miles  from  Merced,  which  is  nearly  the  center 
of  the  county,  and  not  irrigable  from  present  resources, 

i  is  valued  at  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre;  the  soil  is  a  dark- 


brown  loam,  and  has  been  formed  of  sediment  from 
the  various  creeks  which  radiate  through  this  section. 
These  lands  have  been  and  are  at  present  used  for 
wheat-raising,  producing  an  extra  fine  quality:  they 
are  held  in  large  tracts  and  are  not  for  sale  i*  small 
parcels.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  county  are  the 
Merced  river  bottom  lands,  which  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  county,  and  are  valued  at  from  $40  to  $60 
per  acre,  producing  the  finest  crops  of  alfalfa,  cotton, 
corn  and  vegetables.  The  lands  between  the  Merced 
river  and  Bear  creek,  on  the  south,  are  sandy,  culti- 
vated to  wheat,  and  are  valued  at  from  $10  to  $15  per 
acre:  they  are  also  held  in  large  tracts.  The  third  rate 
lands  are  the  tule  lands,  along  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
which  are  grazing  lands,  and  are  valued  at  from  $7  to 
$10  per  acre.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  lands  that  vary 
from  a  rocky,  gravelly  and  slatey  alkali,  scattered 
through  the  county,  which  are  nuflt  for  cultivation, 
and  are  used  as  grazing  lands  for  cattle  and  sheep;  they 
are  valued  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  acre.  On  the 
West  Side 

Of  the  San  Joaquin  river  is  an  irrigating  canal,  which 
enters  the  county  on  the  south  line  and  flows  directly 
through  to  the  north  line  into  Stanislaus  county,  the 
soil  being  of  as  excellent  loam,  almost  perfectly  level; 
these  lauds  are  valued  from  $30  to  $35  per  acre.  Lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  above  the  level 
of  this  canal,  are  a  gravelly  and  alkali  soil,  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Lands  along  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  county  are  rolling  and  hilly,  the  soil  in  many 
places  being  a  rich  loam,  but  crops  are  uncertain  on 
account  of  the  light  rainfall  in  this  locality.  The 

Farmers'  Canal  Company 
Have  constructed  a  ditch,  which  receives  its  water  from 
the  Merced  river,  which  is  designed  to  supply  the 
sandy  country  between  that  river  and  Bear  creek;  it  has 
abundant  water  to  irrigate  40,0000  acres.  This  is  a 
close  corporation ;  sells  no  water,  but  divides  it  among 
the  farmers  along  its  line,  who  are  stockholders 
Merced,  as  other  portions  of  Southern  California,  some- 
times experiences  a  want  of  suflacicnt  rainfall,  to  make 
abundant  crops,  but  on  summer-fallowed  land  a  luod- 
earte  crop  is  almost  certain,  even  in  the  dryest  season. 
The  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  di- 
minishes, from  the  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  Coast  Range, 
and  from  north  to  south,  but,  with  very  exceptional 
seasons,  good  crops  can  be  raised  in  Merced  everj'  year 
with  proper  cultivation. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. 

f^On  nearly  all  the  settled  places  are  found  orchards  of 
peach  and  pear  trees,  and  a  few  vines  of  different  vari- 
eties,  but  only  along  the  Merced  river  are  these  in  any- 
way extensive.  Grapes  of  every  variety  grow  as  well 
here,  along  the  foot-hills  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  as  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

Timber 

For  firewood  is  obtained  from  the  foot-hills  of  both 
mountain  ranges,  from  the  river  bottoms,  and  from 
drift  brought  down  the  various  streams.  On  many 
farms  are  fine,  spreading  oaks,  growing  chiefly  along 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  which,  apart  from  their  com- 
mercial vaRic,  lend  a  charm  to  the  otherwise  treeless 
plains.  Lumber  for  building  is  brought  from  tide. 
wat«r  and  from  the  mountains.  In  many  places  stone 
is  found  convenient  for  building,  and  material  for 
brick-making  abounds  everywhere.  Farming  is  car- 
ried on  with  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery:  gang- 
plows  are  in  universal  use,  the  soil  being  broken  from 
two  to  four  inches  deep.  Combined  headers  and  fresh- 
ers are  used  to  harvest  the  grain. 

Towns . 

Merced  City  is  the  oounty-seat,  and  is  beautifully  sit. 
uatcd  on  the  8.  P.  R.  E.,  151  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  body  of  fine  farming 
land,  and  is  centrally  located  in  the  county,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  trade  of  the  vicinity  it  commands  a  large 
mountain  traffic  from  Mariposa  county.  Merced  has  at 
present  a  population  of  1,700.  It  boasts  as  fine  and  as 
large  a  hotel  as  any  outside  of  San  Francisco,  the 

EI  Cnpitan, 
A  magnificent  four-story  building,  where  trains  Btop 
for  refreshments,  and  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for 
the  famous  Yo  Semite  valley,  a  line  of  stages  taking  the 
tourist  from  here  via.  the  Mariposa  (irove  of  Big  Trees 
to  the  Yo  Semite.  The  present  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  A. 
BlosB,  has  kept  the  bouse  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
and  is  well  and  favorably  known  by  thousands  of  visi- 
tors, on  their  way  to  this,  one  of  the  world's  wonders. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  a  fine,  two-story  brick,  is 
kept  by  M.  F.  Moran,  who  can  accommodate  from  75  to 
100  guests. 

Near  by  is  the  Tuolumne  Hotel,  a  brick  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  which  was  first  built  in  1873,  but  was  reniod. 
elled  and  rebuilt  two  years  ago.  This  is  a  good  house, 
and  is  kept  by  William  Fahey,  who  charges  from  $1  to 
$1.25  per  day. 

The  Eagle,  an  old  established  house,  on  Front  street, 
is  now  kept  by  Mrs,  P.  B.  King. 

Merced  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Merced  Water 
Company, who  have  a  large  well,  100  feet  deep;  the  water 
is  pumped  by  steam  into  tanks  40  feet  high,  and  thence 
distributed  in  pipes  throughout  the  city,  tiillimau  & 
Stevinson  are  the  proprietors. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by  the  Merced 
Gas  Works,  built  in  1881,  which  adds  much  to  the  city- 
like appearance  of  the  place. 

There  are  two 

Banks. 

The  Merced  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1875, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $300,000:  E.  Perkins,  Pres- 
ident, and  Mr.  W.  W.  Westbay,  Cashier. 

The  other  is  the  Merced  Bank,  which  has  a  capital  of 
$200,000;  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Bates,  President,  and  Mark 
Hawell,  Cashier.  Mr.  Bates  has  been  here  ever  since 
the  town  started,  and  is  also  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  real  estate,  on  commission  and  private  account. 
He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Merced  Woolen  Mills,  which 
are  located  at  Merced  Falls,  some  23  miles  north  from 
the  city.  These  mills  were  first  established  in  1866,  but 


were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  company  have  erected  'a 
now  mill,  much  finer  than  the  old  one,  with  all  the 
latest  improved  machinery,  where  they  manufacture 
various  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  such  as  blankets,  flan- 
nels, cashmeres,  etc.  They  manufactured  $150,000 
worth  of  goods  last  year,  which  will  be  increased  to 
$200,000  this  season. 

A.  Simon  is  President  of  the  firm  of  Simon,  Jacobs  k 
Co.,  who  have  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  couuty, 
consisting  of  dry  gooils,  groceries,  hardware,  crockery, 
boots  and  shoes,  and.  in  fact,  everything  in  the  general 
mercantile  line,  having  been  here  ever  since  the  town 
first  started. 

Olcese  &  Garibaldi,  across  the  street,  wholesale  and 
retail  forwarding  commission  merchants,  have  an  ex- 
tensive stock  of  general  merchandise,  hardware  and 
agricultural  implements. 

J.  Kocher,  on  Front  street,  has  the  finest  hardware 
store  in  the  city.  He  also  deals  extensively  In  agricul- 
tural implements,  stoves  and  shelf  hardware. 

Bronson  k  Barcroft,  on  Seventeenth  street,  have  a 
similur  establishment.  Thfcy  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
copper  and  tinware,  and  also  deal  extensively  in  pumps, 
tanks  etc. 

H.  Bearwald  At  B-o.  have  a  full  stock  of  the  same  kind 
of  goods,  consisting  of  stoves,  hardware,  crockery  and 
glassware,  and  they  manufacture  artesian  pipes  and 
pumps. 

There  are  some  flowing  artesian  wells  that  furnish 
300,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  in  this  county. 

Merced  has  some  extensive  grain  warehouses;  those 
of  C.  U.  Huffman  have  a  capacity  of  12,000  tons.  The 
Grange  Company  have  one  here  that  will  hold  9,000 
tons,  and  another  at  Athlone  of  6, .500  tons. 

The  Merced  Lumber  Y'ard,  of  Simon  k  Keagh,  furnish 
all  kinds  of  building  material  in  this  line.  Merced  is 
well  supplied  with  local 

Newspapers. 

The  San  .Joaquin  valley  .irffus  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  established  in  1869,  is  issued  every  Saturday,  by 
Mrs.  R.  O.  Steele  and  edited  b.v  R.  G.  Steele,  who  pub- 
lished the  first  paper  in  the  county,  the  Banner,  after- 
wards the  Herald,  and  now  the  Argtts.  The  Merced  Ex- 
press, established  in  1874,  and  one  of  our  best  ex- 
changes, is  issued  every  Saturday  by  W.  L.  Hamill. 

The  Merced  .S<ar,  published  by  Harris  Brothers,  is  a 
nice,  clean  sheet,  and  a  splendid  local  paper. 

Mr.  C.  Landrum,  dealer  in  books,  stationery,  fancy 
goods,  clocks  watches,  jewelery,  musical  instruments, 
periodicals,  paper,  etc.,  has  been  established  ever  since 
the  town  was  organized, 

Mr.  N.  H.  Wilson  near  the  postofflce,  has  a  fine  stock 
of  watches,  clocks  and  jewelery  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Wil- 
son makeB  a  specialty  of  repairing  fine  watches  of  every 
manufacture. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Banister,  an  enterprising  young  gentleman, 
recently  established  a  furniture  factory  and  salesroom, 
where  all  kinds  of  furniture,  from  a  common  pine  to  a 
solid  walnut  set  can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices. 

Merced  contains  many  handsome  buildings.  The 
Court  House,  built  some  seven  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  is  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  a  very  fine 
structure.  Merced  has  a  fine  public  school  house  and 
a  number  of  churches, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peck,  the  architect  and  builder,  who  has 
built  the  principal  buildings  of  Merced,  having  been  in 
the  bflsiness  in  the  county  for  twenty-nine  years,  in- 
formed  us  that  during  the  coming  season  there  will  be 
several  large  buildings  erected. 

The  second  largest  town  in  the  county  is 

SnellinK, 

The  former  county-seat,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Merced  river,  embowered  in  trees  and  surrounded 
by  by  fine  farms.  Its  settlement  dates  from  1851, 
though  the  town  was  not  regularly  laid  out  until  1856, 
when  it  became  the  county-seat,  which,  however,  was 
removed  to  Merced  City  when  the  railroad  was  built. 
Snelling  is  situated  on  the  Stockton  and  Mariposa 
wagon  road,  16  miles  from  Merced.  It  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  150.   Near  by  are  the 

Meiced  City  Flouring  Mills. 
Located  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  furnishes 
a  fine  water  power.  The  mill  has  four  run  of  stone, 
with  a  capacity  of  70  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  which  is 
disposed  wf  in  the  surrounding  country  and  Tuolumne 
county;  14.000  barrels  were  sold  last  year.  This  iB]the 
property  of  Thomas  Richardson.  Then,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  four  mileB  above  Snelling,  are  Murry 
k  McCay's  mills,  which  were  built  some  ten  year  ago. 
This  mill  has  two  run  of  stone,  with  a  capacity  of  25 
barrels  per  day,  and  is  also  run  by  water-power. 

Merced  Falls. 
Which  are  22  miles  from  Merced,  and  which  possesses 
water-power  capable  of  running  a  vast  amount  of  ma- 
chinery. The  wollen  mills,  above  named,  are  located 
here,  and  Nelson  k  Sons'  Flouring  Mills,  which  were 
built  some  six  years  ago,  do  quite  an  extensive  business 
in  manufacturing  flour. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Plainsburg,  a  rail- 
road shipping  point,  10  miles  south  of  Merced,  which 
has  large  grain  warehouses  and  about  100  inhabitants; 
Athlone,  also  a  railroad  station,  of  perhaps  50  inhabi- 
tants; Cressee  Station,  another  i,rain  shipping  point,  on 
the  railroad;  Atwatcr,  six  miles  north  of  Merced,  a 
grain  shipping  point;  Los  Banus,  a  Spanish  town, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  containing  a 
population  of  100  people;  Central  Point,  and  Uoopton, 
constitute  the  towns  in  Merced  county.  While  at  the 
City  of  Merced  we  embraced  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the 

Buliach  Plantation, 

A  brief  description  of  this  wonderful  plant  and  the 
plantation  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  We  will  first 
describe  the  plant,  the  medicinal  name  of  which  is 
"Pyrethrum  Cinerariie  Folium."  The  plant  from 
which  this  faimms  powder,  "Buhach,"  is  produced  is 
grown  principally  in  Daliuatia,  Herzegovnia  and  Mon- 
tenegro, Southern  .\ustria:  it  was  first  introduced  into 
America  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Milco,  of  Stockton,  California, 
some  12  years  ago,  and  after  thoroughly  testing  its  utili- 
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ty  aod  cfflcacv  as  an  insect  poison,  Mr.  Milco  sent 
samples  of  the  plant  and  also  some  of  the  powder, 
which  is  manufactured  from  the  flowers,  to  Prof.  C. 
V.  Riley,  Chief  United  States  Etomological  Commis- 
sioner at  Washington;  also,  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of 
the  California  University;  Prof.  Conistock,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington;  PMf .  Searby.  Medica  in 
the  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  a  host  of 
farmers  and  horticulturists,  throughout  the  State,  who 
have  thoroughly  tested  it,  and  recommend  it  as  the 
only  destroyer  of  insects  and  vermin,  such  as  fleas, 
flies,  musquitoes,  moths  and  all  kinds  of  vermin  on  live 
stock,  potato  bugs  and  plant  insects  generally,  whi  h 
the  orchardist  and  horticulturist  has  to  arm  himself 
against.  In  appearan -e  the  plant  somwhat  resembles 
tausey,  and  is  planted  in  rows,  the  same  as  corn,  on  a 
line,  sandy  soil,  where  plenty  of  water  can  be  had  for 
irrigation,  and  it  is  carefully  cultivated,  growing  some 
two  feet  high,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  .Tune 
it  comes  out  in  large  white  blossoms,  which  are  gathered 
and  taken  into  a  shed,  dried  and  ground  into  powder  'n 
a  mill,  after  which  it  is  put  into  sealed  tin  cans  for  the 
market.  An  infusion  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
plant  makes  a  wash  for  scab  in  sheep;  the  powder, 
sprinkled  in  grain  warehouses,  protect  the  grain  from 
weevil,  and  we  might  name  hundreds  of  various  things 
on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and  the  house  where 
"Buhach"  will  save  its  weight  in  gold,  a  hundred  times 
over,  by  its  use.  The 

Plantation 

l8  situated  between  Merced  City  and  Atwater  Station, 
on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  R  R.,  consisting  of  1,440  acres 
of  nearly  level  land,  the  soil  being  a  sandy  loam,  240 
acres  of  which  is  set  out  to  this  plant.  The  Farmers 
Canal  passes  through  the  plantation,  and  ditches  are 
conducted  on  the  higher  portion,  aCfording  the  finest 
facilities  for  irrigation.  Some  twenty  to  thirty  men 
are  engaged  in  cultivating,  making  ditches  and  im- 
proving and  enlarging  the  plantation.  We  have  never, 
in  all  our  travels,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  piece  of 
land  so  thoroughly  and  systematically  laid  off,  irrigated 
and  farmed  as  this  one  is,  which  is  all  being  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  Milco,  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  here.  The  property  is  owned  by  J.  D.  Peters 
and  G.  N.  Milco.  Mr.  Peters  is  one  of  Stockton's 
wealthiest  citizens,  and  the  veteran  wheat-buyer  of 
California.  Mr.  Milco  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  a 
country  in  Southern  Austria.  The  great  value  of  this 
insect-destroyer  is,  that  while  it  is  a  dead  shot  to  all 
insects,  it  is  at  the  same  time  harmless  to  mankind. 
In  a  future  issue  of  this  .Journal  we  purpose  giving  a 
fine  illustration  of  this  beautiful  Califoania  plantation. 


EUROPEAN  EXODUS. 

Daring  the  ye&r  which  ended  with  last  June, 
677,431  immigrantii  arrived  in  the  United  States — 
a  greater  number  than  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  of  Maine  or  of  Connecticut,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  greater  than  that  of  any 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The 
next  highest  number  of  immigrants  which  ever 
came  to  our  shores  in  one  year  was  in  1873,  when 
459,803  arrived.  Yet  even  the  unparalleled  num- 
ber of  arrivals  the  past  year  is  likely  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  immigration  of  the  coming  year.  Since 
the  beginning  of  .July  the  arrivals  each  month  have 
exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  past  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
two  years  ending  July  Ist,  1882,  there  will  have 
arrived  a  million  and  a  half  of  immigrants.  One- 
third  of  this  immigration  comes  from  Germany; 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  one-ninth  from  Scandi- 
navia. Th'  y  are  filling  up  the  great  West,  and  the 
prospect  is  tliai  in  1890  the  population  west  of  the 
Mississippi  will  bo  double  what  it  was  in  1880. 
California  should  have  a  million  and  a  half  popu- 
lation in  18!)0,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation. 
— Oaklaiul  tribune. 


A  BEAUTIFUL.  IDEA. 

Away  among  the  Alleghanies  there  is  a  spring  go 
small  that  a  single  ox,  in  a  summer  day, could  drain 
it  dry.  It  steals  its  unobtrusive  way  ai.iong  the 
hilln,  till  it  spreads  out  into  the  beautiful  Ohio; 
thence  it  stretches  away  a  tho:i8and  milts,  leaving 
on  its  banks  more  than  a  hundred  villages  and  cit- 
ies and  many  a  cultivated  farm,  and  bearing  half  a 
thousand  steamboats.  Then,  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  stretches  twelve  hundred  miles  or  more, 
till  it  falls  into  the  emblem  of  eternity.  It  is  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  ocean,  which,  obedient 
only  to  God,  shall  roll  and  roar  till  the  angel,  with 
one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  land,  shall 
lift  op  his  hand,  and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no 
longer.  So  with  moral  influence.  It  is  a  rill,  a 
rivulet;  a  river,  an  ocean,  and  is  boundless  and 
fathomless  as  eternity. 


VISALIA  AND  SUKROUNDINGS. 

The  editor  of  the  Bakersfield  Vulifornian,  after 
a  visit  to  Tulare  county,  says  :  Visalia  presents  a 
busy  appearance.  This  is  the  result  of  a  large 
country  population  of  small  farmers  and  the  good 
crops  they  have  produced  the  past  two  years.  We 
found  that  considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  among 
them  in  reference  to  rain.  No  more  has  lallcn 
there  than  here,  or  not  enough  to  be  of  benefit. 
The  absence  of  rain  there  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  thin  here.  The  streams  from  which  they 
irrigate  do  not  take  their  rise  in  the  same  distant 
and  elevated  sources  as  Kern  river,  where  im- 
mense accumulations  of  snow  always  exist,  and 
consequently,  as  they  derive  their  supply  chiefly 
from  the  rainfall,  they  go  dry  when  it  is  deicient 
and  water  is  most  needed. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY, 


Its  Cities,  Villages  and  Hamlets ;  Its 
Harbor  and  Climate ;  Its  People  and 
Their  Ways ;  Its  Orchards  and  Vine- 
yards; Its  Valleys  and  Alonntains;  Its 
Deserts  and  Sandstorms  ;  Its  Honey  and 
Bees ;  Its  Variety  of  Productions ;  Un- 
developed Coal  Beds,  Etc. 

[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent,"No.  2.] 
The  increasing  importance  of  Southern  California  is 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  \in- 
prejudiced  people;  and  San  Diego,  occupying,  as  it 
does,  the  extreme  southern  limit,  and  possessing  such 
marked  peculiarities  of  soil,  climate  and  production, 
presents  attractions  that  few  visitors  can  withstand. 
It  lies  immediately  south  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
with  Arizona  on  the  east  and  the  gold  fields  of  Lower 
California  on  tlie  south,  while  the  waters  of  the  grand 
old  ocean  wash  its  western  borders.  It  lies  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  Mexican  border,  on  the 

Bay  of  San  Diego, 
Which  opens  to  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strait.  So  much 
has  already  been  said  of  this  harl)i'r  that  but  little  re- 
mains to  be  written.  Without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the 
finest,  and,  with  the  other  advantages  which  the 
the  city  possesses,  who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, which  the  completion  of  the  railroad  ushers  in, 
an  era  of  prosperity  will  dawn  which  will  foreshadow 
happier  days  and  greater  numbers.  Tlie  shores  of  tlie 
bay  atfonl  excellent  bathing,  except  for  an  occasional 
stingray.  Boats  lie  on  its  uurufiled  waters  in  calm  se- 
curity, while  the  sea  is  lashed  to  fury  without  the 
strait.  The 

Climate 

Has  been  likened  to  sunny  Italy.  Although  less  rain 
falls  here  than  in  the  othar  parts  of  the  State,  yet,  ow- 
ing to  the  humidity  of  thtt  atmosphere,  vegetables  are 
grown  with  small  outlay  of  labor,  and  all  kinds  of 
tropical  fruits.  While  in  the  valleys  there  are  occa- 
sional frosts,  which  test  the  endurance  of  the  more 
sensitive  plants;  on  the  table  lands  no  such  drawbacks 
are  met  with.  The  sunsets  on  the  bay  are  glorious. 
This  is  the  grand 

Sanitarium  of  tlie  State. 
People  come  and  go;  now  resting  awhile  in  the  shade 
of  the orangH  trees,  while  filled  with  dreamy,  delight- 
ful languor,  tliatis  the  great  enemy  to  physical  exertion' 
Then  comes  the  picture  of  the  olden  time,  when  senors 
and  bright  senoritas  graced  the  scene. 

Area  and  Extent. 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  162  miles,  by  a  breath  of 
102,  and  an  area  of  10,000,000  acres,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  is  occupied  by  the  Colorado  desert;  of  the  re- 
mainder, some  four  millions,  may  be  said  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  mountains  and  canyons,  leaving  still  a 
handsome  remainder,  stretching  out  into  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  niched  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Coast 
Range,  fruitful  in  soil,  unequalled  in  climate,  and 
adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of  agriculture  or  graz- 
ing. These  glaring  differences  in  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
duction are  naturally  set  apart  by  the 

Mountains, 
Which  extend  across  the  entire  county,  from  north  to 
south,  making  three  distinct  divisions.  The  strip 
along  the  coast  is  about  twenty-five  niili  s  wide,  gently 
undulating,  and  lies  comparatively  unoccupied,  in- 
viting the  cultivation  (>f  honest  labor,  and  ready  to 
shower  a  bounteous  reward  in  return.  The  San  Ber- 
nardo, San  Luis  Rey,  Sweetwater,  and  other  streams  ir- 
rigate this  slope  during  much  of  the  year.  A  little  care 
would  soon  make  here  pleasant  homes  and  bountiful 
harvests.  The  central  division  is  hilly,  irregular  in 
outline,  about  forty  miles  wide,  and  on  its  mountain 
sides  forests  of  oak,  fir  and  pine  abound.  The  third  di- 
vision eomprises  the 

Great  <'<»lora<lo  Desert.  . 
This  is  an  arid  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation  for 
miles,  along  its  northern  and  western  borders.  It  is 
often  visited  by  sand-storms  of  terrific  violence,  and 
woe  to  the  luckless  traveler,  who  is  caught  on  the  plains 
at  such  times.  On  the  south  and  east,  its  soil  sometimes 
finds  a  fertility  from  contact  with  a  little  stream,  which 
receives  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado.  The  Gila  and 
Colorado  have  their  confluence  near  this  place,  and 
upon  this  fact,  and  its  depth  below  the  sea  level,  was 
once  formed  an  irrigation  scheme  for  reclaiming  this 
great  waste  of  land.  It  is,  without  doubt,  entirely 
practicable,  and  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  carried  into 
execution. 

Near  the  Ariz«na  boundary,  the  appearance  changes 
Instead  of  shifting  sands  there  is  a  soil  having  a  gray- 
ish tint,  as  firm  and  compact  as  brick.  It  is  covered 
with  a  scant  growth  of  short,  wiry  grass,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  cactus  flourishes  in  all  its  forbidding  vari- 
ety, and  the  mesquite.  The  latter  affords  the  Indian 
his  winter  supply  of  nuts  or  beans. 

The  Valleys 
Are  rich  in  agricultural  promise.    The  distance  from 
market,  which  is  now  the  chief  difficulty,  will  soon  be 
obviated  by  railway  communication.  The 

Price  of  Land 
Varies,  the  poorer  quality  sometimes  ranking  as  low  as 
$3.50,  while  good  lands  may  often  be  purchased  for  from 
$20  to  $.'50.  Owing  to  the  unfavorable  aspect  which  the 
county  presents  when  viewed  by  a  stranger,  whose  eyo 
roams  in  vain  over  the  vast,  treeless  plains,  these  lands 
have  not  met  the  favor  to  which  their  fertility  really  en. 
titles  thom. 

Except  on  the  mountains  there  are  no  trees  worth 
mentioning.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  well- 
timbered  forests,  there  is  no  beauty  in  a  landscape  h<  re. 
The  country,  all  about,  looks  dried  up,  barren  and 
worthless,  yet,  to  honest,  industrious  labor,  it  opens  a 
rich  harvest.  A  few  good  wells  would  convert  this 
"treeless,  rainless,  countiy"  Into  fragrant  orange 
groves  and  vine-clad  valleys.    There  will  probably  be 


no  time  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  county  when 
lands  will  be  held  at  such  reasonable  figures  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

As  soon  as  the  junction  is  made  with  the  Southern 
Pacific,  connection  will  be  had  with  the  whole  country, 
east  and  west,  and,  without  doubt,  another  route  will 
early  be  constructed  via.  Sonora.  As  the  influx  of  pop- 
ulation will  cause  a  greater  demand  for  these  lands, 
other  indudustries  will  be  added.  The  population  of 
the. whole  county  is  now  only  about  10,000,  of  which  the 

City  of  San  Diego, 

Which  is  the  county  seat,  claims  .l.iMO.  This  city  com- 
mands a  good  position  on  the  bay,  and  there  exists  but  . 
little  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced  thinki  rs, 
that  it.  with  its  near  neighbor.  National  City,  of  which 
more  anon,  will  one  day  rank  among  the  great  cities  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  At  present,  beyond  its  agricultural 
interests,  but  few  industries  are  occupying  its  people; 
but,  should  the  anticipations  of  leading  mining  men, 
who  have  visited  thjs  locality,  be  realized,  and  th(^  vast, 
undeveloiied  resources  of  coal,  which  promise  abundant 
supplie"  of  fuel,  be  opened  up,  manufactures  will  soon 
spring  into  existence. 

Newspapers. 

There  are  three  papers  published  here,  all  ablyedited 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  They  are 
honest,  independent  journals,  whose  columns  seem 
more  than  ordinarily  free  from  bigotry  and  petty  war- 
fare. 

Public  Buildings. 

Several  good  school  houses  nfl'ord  snlflcient  testimony, 
when  taken  with  the  numbi  r  of  private  institutions  of 
learning,  of  the  high  regard  for  education.  Good 
churches,  also,  which  are  well  attended,  show  that  re- 
ligion is  not  being  neglected. 

Tlie  Court  House 
Is  a  beautiful,  commodious  structure,  two  stories  in 
height,  occupying  a  pleasant  situation  on  the  western 
border  of  the  town. 

Banks. 

There  are  two  banks  in  the  city.  The  Consolidated 
Bank  commands  a  large  capital,  and  has  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  community.  Its  President  is  Mr.  O. 
S.  Withery;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Bryant  Howard,  with 
Mr.  Levi  Chase  for  Cashier.  These  gentlemen  are  solid 
men,  in  whom  the  people  do  well  to  confide.  The  other 
bank  is  a  private  one,  owned  and  run  in  the  interests  of 
Fairchild  k  Reiner. 

Hotels. 

There  are  several  good  hotels,  chief  among  which 
ranks  the  Horton  House,  This  house,  besides 
the  attractions  of  elegant  rooms,  good  table  and  careful 
attendants,  boasts  a  reading-room  and  billiard  saloon, 
luxuries  much  appreciated  by  visitors,  and  seldom  met 
with  outside  of  a  large  city. 

The  Commercial  Hotel  is  owned  by  Major  Chase,  and 
is  now  run  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Birdesal.  It  is  a 
handsome  house,  with  neatly-furnished,  well-ventilated 
rooms,  whose  appearance  presents  an  aix  of  comfort. 

The  Lyons  House,  owned  by  Mr.  Birdesal,  furnishes 
accommodations  for  seventy  lodgers.  The  prices  are 
very  moderate  and  the  proprietor  agreeable. 

The  Ocean  House,  kept  by  J.  B.  Lyons,  has  recently 
been  refurnished.  Its  proximity  to  the  landing  renders 
the  location  a  desirable  one. 

The  lodging  house  of  Ihlstron  &  Hyland  is  well  pa- 
tronized and  deserves  mention. 

Lumber  Yards. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  much  of  the  lum- 
ber is  brought  from  a  distance.  There  are  three  lum- 
ber yards  in  the  county,  and  two  of  these  are  in  San 
Diego  city,  and  the  other  in  National  City.  Messrs. 
Russ  &  Co.,  who  own  and  control  the  largest  yard  here, 
and  a  branch  at  National  City,  employ  three  vessels  in 
transporting  supplies  from  Humboldt  county  and  Puget 
Sound.  The  other  yard  is  owned  by  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mercbants. 
W.  A.  Begols,  a  prominent  liquor  dealer,  says  that  the 
wines  of  Southern  California  are  constantly  in  de- 
mand. Louis  Bouries  also  made  the  same  statement. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  been,  for  some  years,  deal- 
ing out  to  "the  boys,"  and  "the  boys,"  agree  in"  pro- 
nouncing them  worthy  a  cheer. 

Mr.  Peysen  is  a  clothier,  whose  establishment  does 
credit  to  his  enterprise. 

Mr.  Cohu  mends  bad  soles  (?),  in  a  way  to  please  the 
most  fastidious. 

E.  Rolles'  crockery  store  presents  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  the  tin  shop  of  Mr.  A.  H.  ilulian  shows 
him  to  bo  a  thorough  mechanic  of  no  mean  ability. 
The  Tannery. 
In  the  early  days  of  California,  the  old  hide  houses 
abounded  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  at  San 
Diego.  Those  days  are  come  and  gone,  and  there  is 
now  but  one  tannery  here.  It  is  owned  by  J.  D.  Ferrel, 
a  thoroughly  practical  business  man,  who  was  formerly 
established  in  Chicago,  and,  like  many  others,  met  se- 
vere losses  in  tho  great  fire.  With  praiseworthy  energy 
he  is  now  building  up  a  good-paying  business. 

The  brewery  tempts  tho  thirsty  pedestrian  with  de- 
licious, foaming  beakers,  that  make  him  forget  how 
lovingly  the  thermometer  lingers  around  100  dog.  in 
summer. 

A  good  artesian  well  here  suggests  an  easy  solution  to 
the  irrigation  question. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Bryant,  an  old,  reliable  real  estate  agent^ 
says  that  tho  present  lull  in  business  is  only  temporary, 
and  that,  even  now,  property  is  gradually  rising  in 
value.  Mr.  Dougherty,  who  is  also  similarly  engaged, 
said  that  the  present  outlook  for  tho  future  was  very 
promising. 

At  tho  photograph  gallery  of  Mr.  Sheriff  wore  exhib- 
ited some  fine  views  of  tho  place,  taken  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner. 

National  City, 

Located  In  the  northwest  portion  of  tho  Rancho  de  la 
Nacion,  has  a  very  valuable  water  frontage  on  tho  bay. 
I  It  is  the  terminus  of  tho  Southern  Railroad,  now  in  pro- 


cess of  erection,  and  lies  in  close  proximity 
Diego.    It  contains  the  numerous  shops  and  bi 
incident  toa  railroad  terminus,  and  lias  pleasant  h.  . 
It  bids  fair  to  become  of  considerable  iniport~nce  at  no 
distant  day.    The  land  is  owned  by  the  San  Diego  Land 
Company,  and  is  very  tastefully  laid  out,  in  the  mid- 
die  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  district.   One  of  the  lead- 
ing  industries,  which,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  prom- 
ises well  for  the  future,  is 

Bee  Culture. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  honey  produced  within 
the  past  few  years  has  been  very  rapid.  Mr.  Harbinson, 
who  owns  a  large  apiary  and  extensive  bee  ranches, 
says  that  the  mountain  <Iistricts  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  bees.  They  require  but  little  attention,  and  the 
honey  is  of  the  finest  flavor.  Thousands  of  tons  from 
Southern  California  find  a  ready  market  in  the  East  and 
among  foreign  nieri'hants.  The  season  just  past  was 
one  of  the  rare  unfavorable  peritxis  which  apiaries  oc- 
casionally enccmnter  in  every  locality,  but  an  ordinary 
year  will  net  handsome  returns. 

Salt  Illanufacture 
Is  carried  on  extensively  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
the  city.   The  salt  is  made  from  marine  water,  and  is 
well  prepared.    Among  the 

Natural  Curiosities 
Of  the  county  is  a  mud  lake,  covering  an  area  of  several 
hundred  acres,  in  the  interior,  which  reminds  one  very 
forcibly  that  the  occasional  earthquake  has  a  chimney, 
now  and  then. 

The  mineral  springs  ar"  destined  to  be  a  great  sanl- 
tarium.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  many  other 
things  conspire  to  render  it  attractive. 

The  Oldest  Mission 
In  Californin  was  established  here.  In  November,  1774, 
the  Indians  burned  it,  and  new  buildings  were  erected 
in  1777,  which  are  still  standing.  In  front  of  the 
church  in  the  bottom  lands,  still  thriving  and  bearing 
full  crops  every  year,  is  the  olive  orchard  of  the  Mis- 
sion Fathers  from  which  all  tho  trees  in  the  county 
were  propagated.  It  is  the  oldest  orchard  in  the  State, 
and  is  proof  positive  that  the  olive  is  a  long-lived 
fruit  tree.  At  an  earlier  day  this  orchard  contained 
only  300  olive  trees,  a  large  number  of  pear,  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees,  as  well  as  an  extensive  vineyard, 
but  now,  save  one  or  two  pomegranates,  and  a  stately 
palm  fronting  the  entrance,  nothing  remains  but  the 
olive  trees. 

What  Can  Be  Raised. 

The  great  variety  of  production  which  can  be  profita- 
bly grown  here  is  surprising.  But  the  soil  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  olive  and  orange  trees,  which  will 
easily  net  from  $.50  to  $100  per  tree  at  an  early  age.  And 
ten  acres  will  support  a  family  handsomely  in  five 
years.  Olive  oil  forms  so  great  a  necessity  in  medicine, 
surgery,  manufacture,  etc.,  that  there  is  literally  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  it.  The  lemon,  guava  and  th« 
grape,  flourish  equally  well,  and  the  cost  is  compara- 
tively a  trifle.  By  genuine  industry  and  intelligent 
care,  any  poor  man  can  build  himself  a  good  home  and 
have  a  comfortable  income  in  a  few  years  here,  in  the 
culture  of  any  one  of  these. 

The  great  disappointment  which  so  many  expreis,  «f. 
ter  a  visit,  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which,  fortham 
wears  so  forbit'ding  an  aspect.  They  pay  only  a  lying 
visit,  and  scarcely  allow  themselves  time  to  become 
gooc-natured,  after,  perhaps,  a  siege  of  sea-sickneil. 


DO    CHICKENS  PAT! 

In  answer  to  the  above  question,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Rural  Prr.t.t  of  this  city,  says: 

I  began,  on  the  15th.  of  June  last,  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  a  flock  of  00  hens  and  G  roosters. 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  tho  6I4  monthi 


endiug  Jan.  1,  1882. 

Expenses, 

For  Wheat  $25.82 

"    Corn   9.20 

"    Bran  ISS^r, 

"    Shorts     «•'>•'' 

"    Middlings   13  4.5 

"    Corn  meal   1.20 

"    Sulphur  75 

"    Red  pepper  25 

"    Shells  (lime)  .30 

"    Coal  oil  25 

"    Ereight   2.35 

"   Egg  crates   5.00 


Total  expense  $78.57 

Receipts. 

From  271  dozen  eggs  $9G.89 

"      87  voiing  roosters  fsold)   27.32 

fiO  pullets  on  hand  (worth)   30.00 

"      Egg  crates,  on  hand   5  00 


Total  receipts  $1.')9.21 

Less  expense   I^.hl 


Profits  $80.(54 


Tho  above  figures  show  a  clear  profit  of  $1.34  on 
each  hen,  during  the  period  of  months.  Nor  is 
any  account  made  of  tlio  eggs  used,  during  the 
whole  time  by  a  family  of  eight  persons. 

The  original  GO  hens,  (less  five  lost  by  disease)  I 
still  have  on  hand;  also  tho  G  roosters.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  tho  87  young  roosters,  sold  or  eaten,  are 
reckoned  at  a  very  low  price — less  than  32  cents 
each.  These,  and  tho  GO  pullets  on  hand,  (which  I 
would  not  sell  for  $1  each),  I  consider  are  justly 
reckoned  as  profits  from  the  llock,  since  they  con- 
sumed at  least  half  the  feed. 


A  VALUABLE  FIND.) 

A  nugget,  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  and  valued 
at  $3,075,  was  found  recently,  by  G.  A.  llichardson, 
in  the  Cumberland  placer  claim,  Nevada  county. 
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READ  AND  CIRCITLATE. 

When  yoa  have  read  this  paper  preserve  It 
nn<l  lend  It  to  your  neljrhbora,  or  send  it  to 
•  oine  friend  In  the  K-astern,  WegfernorSouth- 
fin  Slatett,  Cannda,  Rnjrland  anti  Conti- 
nentiLl  Kurope,  who  will  value  Ihe  informa- 
«lon  it  containn,  and  mitrht  be  likely  toeome 
or  send  intelli<i;eut,  iudustiious  farmers  to 
settle  In  California. 


WANTED— Four  Intelligrent,  flrst-clagg 
Canvassers  for  this  Journal.  The  State 
will  be  fairly  divided.  A  liberal  commis- 
sion will  be  allowed. 
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THE  GREAT  SPEECH    OP  SENATOR  JIll,- 
LEK. 

As  our  readers  will  observe,  and.  we  hope, 
with  approval,  we  give  up  a  large  portion  of 
this  nuruber  of  the  Rksoqrces  to  the  very  re- 
markable speech  of  Senator  John  F.  Mili,er, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  chumber  on  the  28th  of 
February.  In  deviating  from  onr  usual  course 
of  devotinp;  nnr  entire  space  to  the  auricnltural, 
mineral  and  othermateriat  products  of  thiscoast 
we  give  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  onr  pow- 
erto  thehigh  meritsof  this  speech.  We  ha'-e  no 
hesitation  in  prononneins;  it  the  most  thfirnugb, 
the  most  statesm mlike  and  comprehensive  of 
any  speech  ever  delivered  in  Constress  by  any 
member  of  either  house  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  we  do  not  recall  any  so  able,  so  search- 
ing, so  complete  in  all  its  proportions  that 
has  been  addressed  to  the  American  people 
since  the  great  issues  of  freedom  and  slavery 
were  discussed  in  the  times  before  the  war. 
In  style  it  is  simple,  incisive  and  direct.  It 
makes  no  effort  to  be  eloquent,  and  has  no 
rhetorical  flouishes.  It  confines  itself  to  facts 
and  builds  its  argument  upon  them  as  closely 
and  as  logically  as  the  Orntio  de  Corona.  In 
the  discussion  a  great  principle  was  involved, 
the  right  of  a  people  of  a  sovereign  State 
to  be  protected  from  the  influx  of  hordes  of 
beings  of  an  inferior  race,  who  could  never 
assimilate  with  them,  or  form  with  them  a 
homogeneous  community,  and  who  would,  if 
left  free  to  come  in  without  restriction,  make 
impossible  the  existence  here  of  that  class 
of  small  farmers  and  intelligent  mechanics 
and  middle-class  people  on  whom  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  has  depended. 
In  this  speech  Gen.  Miller  has  clearly  proved 
that  Chinese  civilization  and  our  civiliza- 
tion could  never  exist  together;  that  there  was 
an  "irrepressble  conflict"  between  them,  and 
thai  if  the  almost  countless  millions  of  Asiatics 
were  allowed  free  admission  to  our  shores  they 
would  sooner  or  later  possess  the  land.  There 
would  be  no  place  for  people  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Celtic,  Latin,  Scandinavian  or  German 


blood.  The  sentimental  twaddle  of  Senator 
Hoar  was  as  distinct  from  the  real  issues  in-  I 
vol  ved  as  is  the  law  of  hydrostatics  from  the  Law  I 
of  Moses.  The  whole  argument  of  Gen.  Mil- 
ler was  based  on  material,  well-proved  fads. 
The  spread-eaglesim  of  universal  brotherhood 
and  indiscriminate  love  for  everybody  by  east- 
ern Senators  was  as  vain  and  contemptible  as 
would  be  an  attempt  to  close  up  the  Golden 
Gate  with  sand-bags  and  bullrushes. 

The  scope  of  the  matter  at  stake  seemed  to 
be  entirely  missed  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
We  have  long  regarded  Mr.  Hoar  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  purest  of  our  statesmen,  a  man  of  lib- 
eral and  advanced  ideas,  as  free  from  bigotry  and 
superstition  as  Theodore  Parker,  or  Whittier, 
or  Longfellow.  And  yet,  on  this  question,  he 
was  all  wrong.  The  common  people  of  Cali- 
fornia understood  it  far  better  than  he  did, 
and  they  knew  that  if  the  free  influx  of  China- 
men was  allowed  it  would  not  be  long  before 
there  would  be  no  place  for  them  and  their 
children. 

Gen.  Miller  had  a  great  opportunity.  Here 
was  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  to  the 
whole  country,  which  was  to  be  considered 
and  acted  upon.  It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
new  question.  It  was  to  be  decided  on  new 
principle  j  as  no  such  question  before  had  ever 
been  involved  in  the  national  polity.  To  grasp 
It  and  present  it  in  a  way  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  both  Congress  and  the  people,  re- 
quired statesmanship  of  the  highest  order. 
Gen.  Miller  proved  himself  equal  to  the  gigan- 
tic task,  a  task  only  a  strong  man  could  success- 
fully master.  We  have  other  men  in  our  na- 
tional councills,  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud. 
In  dialectics,  in  finance,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  common  subjects  of  legislation,  in  sarcasm, 
invective  and  repartee  they  have  been  distin- 
guished, but  what  has  all  their  talk  and  elo- 
quence amounted  to  as  aflfectiug  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation  ?  Very  little.  But 
this  measure  goes  right  to  the  national  heart 
and  life,  and  as  ?uch  it  was  to  be  treated  on 
broad  principles,  as  much  so  as  was  the  ques- 
tion of  state  rights  over  national  sovereignity 
in  the  famous  discussion  of  Hayne  and  Web- 
ster. 

While  we  speak  thus  highly  of  Gen.  Miller 
we  wish  to^give  full  commendation  to  his  col- 
leagues in  both  houses  from  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast:  Hon.  J.  T.  Farley,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones, 
Hon.  James  G.  Fair,  Hon.  L.  Grover,  Hon.  J. 
H.  Slater,  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller,  Hon.  N.  P. 
Hill,  Hon.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  Hon.  Horace  F. 
Page,  Hon.  Calvin  P.  Berry,  Hon.  R.  M.  P.i- 
checo,  Hon.  James  B.  Belford,  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Cassidy,  and  Hon.  M.  C.  George. 

The  ability  and  energy  of  Representative 
Page  have  made  him  a  marked  man  be- 
fore the  whole  country.  His  management  of 
this  bill  in  the  hnuse  was  admirable,  and  we 
think  the  more  ot  him  that  he  incensed  some 
of  the  tender-feet  when  he  arraigned  the  shame- 
ful loliby  who  were  laboring  to  defeat  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coast. 


BERGU. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  present  times  has 
been  the  theme  of  canting  hypocrites  and  dole- 
ful Jeremiahs,  from  the  time  to  which  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
We  hear  it  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and 
from  the  lamentations  going  up  on  every 
hand,  one  not  acquainted  with  the  fraud  that 
hides,  under  a  sauctimounious  garb,  mi;ht 
infer  that  the  wliole  world  must  soon  share  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  hopes  of 
the  church  creeds  that  doomed  all  that  did  not 
read  through  orthodox  spectacles  are  now  terri- 
bly shattered,  and  people  hesitate  to  take  the 
words  of  self-assuming  saints,  which  flatly 
contradict  their  own  intelligence  and  reason. 
There  are  no  more  auto-da-fes,  no  more  burn- 
ings at  the  stake,  no  more  slitting  of  tongues, 
no  more  holy  inquisitions,  and  for  the  want  of 
the  wholesome  discipline  afforded  by  these 
pious  means  of  suppressing  heresy,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  more  curses  than  Dr.  Slops  adjured  on 
the  unfortunate  Obadiah. 

But  how  is  it?  Are  the  people  of  this  day 
growibg  more  wicked,  more  cruel,  more  selfish, 
more  immoral  than  in  times  past? 

The  suggestion  of  one  word,  one  name,  gives 
the  flat  contradiction  to  all  this.  That  name 
is  Henry  Bergh.  Who  can  deny  that  the  work 
done  by  this  man  has  been  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  commendable  character.  That  he 
may  have  sometimes  erred  in  judgment  is  most 
probable.   But  who  has  not  ?   The  cruelties 


inflicted  on  dumb  animals  by  brutal,  unfeel- 
ing men  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  sad 
plaint,  and  have  called  forth  many  tears  from 
pitying  eyes.  But  what  has  availed  the 
monody  of  Byron  over  his  dog,  or  of  Sterne 
over  the  dead  ass,  in  se3uring  better  treatment 
for  other  dogs  or  other  donkeys  ?  Mr.  Bergh, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  hold  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  sensible  and  practical  way.  He  has 
made  the  beating  and  otherwi.se  abusing  of 
helpless  animals,  a  shame  and  reproach,  and  a 
crime  before  the  law.  The  man  seen  cruelly 
beating  his  horse  is  looked  upon  by  the  by- 
standers as  a  vile  wretch,  and  he  who  starves 
or  ill-treats  his  cattle,  horses  or  other  live 
stock,  and  is  convicted  of  the  offence  before 
the  courts,  is  more  shunned  than  if  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  larceny.  The  hard,  cruel 
ways  of  other  times  are  universally  condemned. 
People  are  more  humane,  more  sensitive  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-men  and  suffer- 
ing in  any  form,  whether  by  men  or  beasts. 
Men  are  not  so  quick  to  condemn,  nor  so 
harsh  in  their  judgment  of  others. 

To  convince  any  one  of  this  the  mention  of 
the  word  Bergh  is  suflScient.  When  before,  since 
the  world  began,  could  a  man  engaged  in  such  a 
work  as  his  ever  have  had  a  hearing.  Who  would 
have  listened  to  his  plea  for  the  dumb  animals? 
He  would  have  been  scoffed  and  jerred  at  by 
almost  everybody;  would  have  been  laughed  at 
as  a  fool  or  crazy,  and  would  have  been  fortu- 
nate, had  he  devoted  his  time  and  money  to 
such  a  work,  to  have  escaped  arrest  as  a  luna- 
tic. But  this  is  all  changed  now.  The  horse- 
trainer  no  longer  boasts  of  subduing  the  wild, 
timid  colt  by  cruel  beatings,  but  prides  him- 
self on  making  the  broncho  tame  and  obedient 
by  gentle  means. 

Mr.  Bergh  has  done  much  to  call  attention 
to  these  matters,  but  it  is  not  he  that  has 
wrought  the  change  in  the  public  mind.  Dur- 
ing these  later  years  the  civilized  world  has 
been  growing  more  humane,  more  considerate 
of  the  rights  of  others,  more  pitiful  at  tue 
sight  of  pain.  With  the  gentler  theology  of 
recent  times,  vengeance  and  punishment  are 
not  thought  to  be  pious  duties.  Self-mortifi- 
cations, f.istings  and  penances  are  no  longer 
considered  mei-etorious,  as  in  the  days  when 
superstition  overshadowed  the  laiid  and  free 
thought  was  considered  an  unpardonable  sin. 
To  cause  useless  pain  to  man  or  beast  is  now 
thought  a  crime,  and  whenever  any  man  is 
found,  who  deplores  the  loss  of  the  cruel  times 
and  cruel  ideas  of  the  past  he  may  be  set  down 
as  ft  bigot  and  a  hater  of  his  kind,  who  would, 
if  ne  had  the  power,  delight  in  roasting  his 
fellow-creatures. 


THE  WISE  MAN  AND  THE  FOOL,. 

"L'indon,"  said  rhoinas  Carlyle,  "contains 
four  millions  of  people,  mostly  fools."  It 
was  a  bitter  and  characteristic  4  xpression  of 
the  old  cynic,  and.  if  not  true  of  London,  it  is 
certain  the  rest  of  Ihe  world  is  made  up  mostly 
of  fools.  This  much  is  susceptible  of  proof, 
and  small,  syllogistic  reasoning  will  establish 
the  fact. 

''The  end  and  aim"  of  man,  according  to 
Pope,  is  happiness.  We  need  no  ghost  or  poet 
to  tell  us  that,  for  we  all  know  it.  We  all  de- 
sire to  get  as  much  happiness  as  possible  out 
of  this  present  life,  and  then,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  "shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,"  "with 
an  unfaltering  trust,  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams."  And  yet,  not  one  person  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lives,  or  tries  to  live  the  life 
that  his  reason  tells  him  is  most  likely  to  give 
such  results. 

The  philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  states- 
man and  ihe  successful  business  man,  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  and  the  close  observer  of  hu- 
man character  all  agree  that  the  paths  of  hap- 
piness do  not  run  through  high  places;  not  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  nor  in  the  whirl  of 
fauhion,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  may  make  others  cringe  before  us.  But 
all  agree  that  the  purest  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  golden  mean. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 

Feela  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 

Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Embittering  all  his  state. 
But,  alas,  how  few  are  content  with  the 
golden  mean?  Is  it  not  true,  as  Carlyle  says, 
that  men  are  mostly  fools?  In  a  country  like 
California  it  is  so  easy  for  an  intelligent,  indus- 
trious man  to  have  his  little  farm,  and  on  it  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  more  fully  than 


the  capitalist  can  enjoy  anything  he  possesses. 
He  may  be  more  independent  and  free  from 
care  than  the  rich  man  possibly  can  be;  he 
may  see  his  Vioys  and  girls  grow  up,  learning 
in  youth  those  ways  that  will  render  a  life  of 
industry  and  virtue  easy  and  natural  to  them. 
He  will  not  have  half  so  much  care  and  anxiety 
about  them  as  has  his  rich  cousin,  whose  boys 
can  keep  fast  horses  and  fast  company,  and 
no  anxiety,  when  they  run  in  debt,  as  to  who 
who  will  pay  their  bills. 

But  there  are  some  men  who  are  not  fools. 
Perhaps  Carlyle  was  one,  but  if  his  crabbed, 
cynical  ways  were  indicative  of  wisdom,  it  is  well 
that  there  are  few  wise  men,  as  this  would  be 
a  worse  world  than  it  is  were  all  men  like  him. 
There  are  other  men  as  wise  as  Carlyle,  who 
are  abounding  in  good  nature  and  benevo- 
lence, and  whose  highest  enjoyment  is  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  that,  with  the  knowledge  they 
acquire,  they  can  do  good  to  their  fellow-men. 
What  did  Agassiz  care  for  wealth  or  luxury  or 
display?  Nothing.  His  pleasuie  consisted  in 
learning  the  secrets  of  nature,  that  the  world 
might  be  made  wiser  and  better  for  his  discov- 
eries. What  care  Tyndali,  or  Huxley,  or  Dar- 
win, or  Herbert  Spencer,  for  the  trappings  of 
wealth  or  power  ?  Nothing.  The  huzzas  of 
the  multitude  are  no  more  to  them  than  the 
cackling  of  geese  or  the  buzzing  of  flies. 
They  haven't  time  to  think  of  such  things,  for 
they  have  labors  o.'  vast  importance  to  human 
welfare  always  pressing  them.  Their  pleasure 
is  in  retirement  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
things  before  unknown,  and  what  care  they  for 
ministerial  crises,  for  state  quarrels,  or  birth 
of  royal  bantlings.  It  is  all  the  same  to  them 
whether  Palmerston  or  Gladstone  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  if  they  can  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  their  laboratories  and  gardens  and 
libraries,  and  allowed  to  work  out  the  great 
problems  on  which  the  welfare  of  future  ages 
depend.  They  have  the  keenest  enjoyment 
possible  to  them,  and  certainly  they  are  not 
fools. 

Other  men,  of  lower,  range  of  intellect,  may 
be  as  wise  as  they  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  man  of  average  sense  and  intelligence 
may,  in  his  way,  have  as  happy  a  life  as  is 
possible  for  him  on  his  small  farm  on  which 
he  must  labor  to  live  and  support  himself  and 
family  in  comfort,  and  if  forbidden  by  their  lot 
"To  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne," 
Or  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

They  have  a  far  happier  life  than  if  they  had 
been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  business  and 
passed  their  days,  now  perhaps  in  the  midst  of 
luxury  and  power,  and  now  struggling  for  the 
very  necessaries  of  life. 

Why,  then,  are  there  not  more  of  our  young 
people  willing  to  start  out  in  life,  resolved  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  golden  mean.  The  aver- 
age of  happiness  in  that  class  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  and  why  will  not  men  be  content 
in  that  sphere  of  life?  Why,  because,  as  Car- 
lyle says,  men  are  mostly  fools. 


TAKE    YOUR   OWN  MEUICIXB. 

The  Resources  of  California,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  takes  no  part  in  party  politics. 
But  it  does  advocate  such  measures  as  it  be- 
lieves are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Therefore  it  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  itself 
against  any  further  introduction  of  "Chinese 
cheap  labor."  In  so  far  it  is  for  protection, 
and,  as  the  great  apostle  of  humanity.  Senator 
Hoar,  is  a  strong  protectionist,  we  will  suggest 
thiit  his  theories  be  adopted.  The  Chinese  ad- 
mitted (id  libitum  and  a  high  protective  duty 
maintained  on  all  goods  which  are  now  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Then  let  the  Chinese  come  by  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Let  them  establish  a 
town  on  some  harbor  to  the  north  or  south  of 
San  Francisco,  so  far  away  that  their  foul  pres- 
ence and  practices,  their  stenches  and  vices 
may  not  offend  the  human  sensibilities  of  the 
fastidious  common  men  and  women  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  let  them  begin  their  work. 
Let  them  establish  shoe  factories,  cloth  fac- 
tories and  every  kind  of  industry  in  which 
much  manual  labor  is  required,  and  then  how 
long  will  it  be  before  they  can  undersell  the 
shoemakers  of  Lynn,  and  when  they  get  dom- 
iciled in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  can 
cut  under  the  dock-makers  of  Connecticut, 
the  cotton  spinners  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mass- 
achusetts, the  woolen-weavers  of  the  whole 
country,  and  all  the  smaller  industries  of  the 
land,  then  the  advocates  of  free  trade  will  have 
lost  their  occupation,  for,  with  Chinamen  to 
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do  the  mechanical  work  they  can,  when  once 
established  on  our  soil,  undersell  the  whole 
world.  Let  us  begin  by  having  a  great  Chinese 
mart  in  California,  then  another  in  Massachu- 
setts, another  near  New  York,  another  in 
Pennsylvania,  another  on  the  James,  another 
near  Savannah,  and  another  near  New  Orleans. 
Let  them  be  free  to  come  by  millions,  and  give 
them  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  so  that  they 
can  purchase  and  use  all  modern  machinery, 
and  then  employ  only  Chinese  labor  that  will 
not  cost  more  than  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  the 
question  of  free  trade  and  protection,  as  be- 
tween this  country  and  Europe,  will  be  essen- 
tially settled.  We  can  then  manufacture  at 
lower  rates  than  do  any  of  the  great  capitalists 
of  Europe,  with  their  pauper  labor.  In  no 
other  country  can  human  beings  be  made  to 
work  as  cheaply  as  would  these  Chinese,  and 
when  once  they  had  got  the  run  of  the  business 
they  could  defy  the  world.  The  factories  of 
the  Eastern  states  might  all  be  closed,  or  else 
rented  to  Chinamen,  for  white  men  could  not 
compete  with  creatures  who,  though  of  almost 
equal  skill  with  themselves,  would  be  content 
with  fare  that  would  kill  a  white  man.  The 
operatives  in  our  mills  and  factories  would  of 
course  be  driven  from  their  employment  and 
ruin  and  starvation  would  stalk  over  the  land. 

Such  may  be  and  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
country  were  the  doctrine  aud  policy  of  Sena- 
tor Hoar  carried  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
Such  doctrinaires  may  call  their  teachings  and 
policy  humanitarian.  But  they  tend  to  na- 
tional suicide  ;  to  a  base  surrender  of  what 
modern  science,  free  thought  and  modern  pro- 
gress have  achieved  through  centuries  of  strug- 
gle ;  to  give  place  to  that  kind  of  civilization 
which  existed  3,000  years  ago,  and  is  the  same 
now  as  then. 


AN    IMPORTAKT  LAND    SALE    IN  NAPA 
COUNTY. 


Chances  for  Men  of  Small  Means. — Eas^ 
Terms  of  Payment. — How  Small  Farms 
Benefit  Tlkeir  Owners  anil  the  Stjite. — 
Read  tlie  Advertisement  Carefully,  Ktc. 


into  small  farms.  Such  a  course  is  advanta- 
geous to  both  land  owners  and  farmers.  One 
sale  of  land  generally  opens  up  a  prospect  for 
more.  There  are  hundreds  of  industrious  fami- 
lies of  limited  means,  seeking  homes.  Such 
people  develop  the  country  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  They  encourage  the  incoming  of 
others,  and  iucrease  aud  benefit  all  kinds  of 
business.  Small  farms  are  the  nursery  of  a 
good  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  the 
the  State  needs  such.  They  promote  thorough 
cultivation  and  improvement,  and  build  up 
towns  aud  cities.  The  sale  to  which  we  allude 
will  be  conducted  by  Easton  &  Eldiidge,  the 
well  aud  favorably  known  real  estate  agents 
and  auctioneers  of  this  city,  and  E.  W.  Wood- 
ward &  Co.,  real  estate  agents  and  auctioneers 
at  St.  Helena,  Napa  county. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  an  ad- 
vertisement, in  this  issue,  of  the  sale  of  choice 
vineyard,  fruit  lands  and  suburban  homes,  sit- 
uated in  Napa  valley.  It  rarely  happens  that 
such  a  favorable  opportunity  occurs  for  pur- 
chasing land  so  advantageously  located,  and 
on  such  easy  terms  of  payment.  It  is  of  easy 
access  by  both  rail  and  steamer,  near  to  mar- 
ket, and  presents  great  inducements  to  all  buy. 
ers — especially  those  of  small  means.  The 
farming  land  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  productive  sections  of  the  State. 

It  is  specially  adapted  for  grain-growing, 
grape  culture,  apricots,  apples,  cherries,  aud 
all  small  fruits.  In  onr  opinion  no  safer  or 
better  investment  can  be  made  in  California. 
We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  every  va- 
riety of  grapes  that  has  been  yet  tried  will 
flourish  in  Napa  county.  As  a  small  vineyard 
of  grapes  in  this  Sta;e  is  the  poor  man's  friend, 
he  should  not  lose  the  opportunity,  now  within 
his  reach,  of  possessing  one. 

If  one  is  not  too  ambitious  he  only  needs  a 
small  tract  of  laud.  Twenty  acres,  in  many 
portions  of  the  State,  is  ample  for  a  family,  if 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  a  diversi- 
fied system  of  farming  be  adopted  It  is,  in 
fact,  all  that  one  man  can  properly  till.  This 
amount  of  land  in  Napa  and  many  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  is  equivalent  to  at  least  sixty 
acres  in  many  of  the  Atlantic  States  It  is 
claimed  by  those  whose  opportunities  for  judg- 
ing have  been  good,  that  large  farms  are  nei- 
ther profitable  to  the  owners  nor  the  State,  and 
that  California  will  yet  be  noted  for  her  small 
farms.  We  cite  in  almost  every  issue  of  our 
journal  many  examples  of  profit  accruing  from 
small  farms.  On  lauds  of  the  Pasadena  Col- 
ony, near  Los  Angeles,  twenty  acres  is  consid- 
ered a  large  farm.  Five  and  ten  acres  are  the 
more  usual  size.  When  two  crops  of  vegeta- 
bles can  be  produced  in  one  season,  aud  fruit 
trees  bear  abundantly  from  the  third  year's 
planting,  one  has  but  little  idea,  until  ho  tries 
it,  what  capacity  for  production  California's 
best  soil  yields. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  said  last  year,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  delivered  before  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  that  small  farming 
is  the  panacea  for  about  all  the  ills  of  life.  It 
is  a  solution  of  all  the  most  vexed  problems  of 
political  economy.  In  this  connection  we  are 
glad  to  state  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
among  large  land  owners  to  divide  up  their  tracts 


A    MUNIFICENT    DONATION    TO  THE 
ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  Gover- 
nor Stanford  and  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  have 
purchased  the  collection  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogy and  natural  history  which  has  recently 
been  on  exhibition  at  Mercantile  Library  Hall, 
in  this  city,  for  $16,000,  and  donated  it  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  will  be  welcome 
intelligence  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
have  benefitted  themselves  by  this  exhibition. 
We  understand  that  the  collection  is  to  be 
called  the  Crocker-Stanford  collection  of  Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy  and  Natural  History.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  a  special  meeting, 
called  for  the  occasion,  tendered  to  these  gen- 
tlemen a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  generous 
gift.  A  const  lilt  attendant,  in  speaking  of  this 
collection,  sayt^  that  this  exhibition  has  awak- 
ened an  interest  that  cannot  be  understood  or 
appreciated  unless  one  has  been  upon  the 
ground  and  witnessed  the  eager  indrinking  of 
the  explanations  so  freely  given  to  all  visitors. 
Forty  thousand  visitors,  in  seven  days,  is  cer- 
tainly a  proof  of  the  deep  and  absorbing  inter- 
est felt  in  such  a  factor  of  education.  It  has 
been  stated  freely  by  members  that  this  grand 
gift  is  the  turning  point  in  the  practical  life  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  will  be  recollec- 
ted that  on  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Crocker 
gave  $20,000  for  the  endowment  of  Original 
Research.  These  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  friends  of  education  and  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  We  trust  that  other 
wealthy  men  in  our  midst  will  emulate  their 
worthy  example.  These  gentlemen  are  the  real 
friends  of  California,  aud  have  always  been 
alive  to  her  best  interests. 


THE    SAN    XAVIER  MINE. 

Mr.  James  Knight,  superintendent  of  ths  San 
Xavier  mine  reports  that  the  mine  is  turning  out 
very  rich.  At  the  '230-root  U-vel  a  drift  lias  been 
run  in  thirty-six  feet  of  solid  ore.  also  a  cross-cut 
thirty  feet  iu  solid  ore.  The  ore  is  49  per  cent, 
galena,  and  the  Iwlanco  silver,  the  ore  btiiig  worth 
$85  pel  ton.  The  ore  has  become  purer  as  depth 
has  been  reached.    Thirteen  men  are  employed. 

This  is  the  property  of  the  Smta  Rita  Land  and 
Mining  Company,  in  wliioli  Col.  Sykesis  interested 
and  of  wliich  he  is  manager. 

The  mine  is  within  teu  miles  of  Brown's  Station, 
on  the  projected  line  of  the  Arizona  Southern  Rail- 
road, running  through  Calabussas,  at  which  latter 
place  extensive  reduction  works  are  to  be  erected, 
and  to  which  point  the  San  Xavier  ore  will  be 
shipped  for  reduction.— .'l^•i^«)lrt  Stitr. 

Col.  Sykes,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  under- 
taking, is  an  honorable  gentleman,  and  well  known 
as  an  enterprisingi  go-ahead,  careful  manager,  and 
we  predict  a  great  success  for  the  San  Xavier  mine, 
and  the  Santa  Rita  Land  aud  Mining  Company, 
under  bis  control. 


REDLANDS 


NOTES  ON  LOS  ANGKI.ES  AND  .SAN  BER- 
NARDINO COUNTIES. 

Notes  on  these  counties  will  appear  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Journal,  by  our  traveling 
correspondent  No.  2,  J.  D.  B.  They  are  full 
and  well-written. 


^HE  OWNERS  OF  THE  REDLANDS 
TRACT,  having  disposed  of  a.  la'  ge  por- 
tion of  their  lands  now  offer  for  sale: 

150  ACRES 


SIS  5  PKIi  ACUE! 


This  beln^  all  tliiit  will  be  ofrerf<l  the  preii- 
ent  HOiifion. 


RW.  WOODWARD  &  CO.. 

Real  Estate  Agents  aud  Auctioneers, 

St.  Helena,  Napa  Co. 
EASTON  &  ELDRIDt^E, 

AUCTIOIVEERS, 

22  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLONIZATION. 

As  this  is  the  kind  of  immigration  that  con- 
tributes largely  towards  settling  up  any  new 
country,  we  trust  that  every  portion  of  our 
Stite  will  have  the  advantage  of  several  col- 
onies. The  San  Diego  Union,  after  stating  the 
fact,  that  an  Illinois  colony  has  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pasadena,  Los  Aiigelescounty, 
aud  that  the  members  are  well  equipped  for 
farming,  says:  San  Diego  county,  if  the  mat- 
;er  were  properly  managed,  has  a  number  of 
localities  suitable  for  colonies.  There  is  the 
Santa  Margarita  ranch,  containing  130,000 
acres  of  land,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  so  located  and  provided  with  water,  as  to  be 
valuable  for  tillage.  The  Lankershim  ranch, 
in  Cajon  valley,  embracing  some  27,000  acres, 
has  several  thousand  acres  of  very  valuable 
land  for  cultivation;  while  some  of  it  is  heavily 
timbered,  aud  the  poorest  of  it  suitable  for 
grazing  when  the  season  is  favorable.  We 
might  also  mention  the  Escondido,  of  John 
Wolfskin ;  the  Guijito,  of  Louis  Hauck;  the 
Pauma,  belonging  to  Bishop  Mora;  the  Santa 
Isabel,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Willcox  & 
Hartshorn,  aud  other  ranches,  a  majority  of 
which  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  figures. 
Now  that  there  is  a  disposition  pervading  the 
State  to  offer  special  encouragement  to  immi- 
grants, it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some  organized 
movement  will  be  inaugurated  in  this  county 
to  induce  a  large  settlement  in  our  midst.  Our 
climate,  harbor  aud  railroad  are  all  right,  and 
need  no  special  attention.  Now  let  us  do 
something  by  way  of  settling  and  developing 
the  immediate  back  country.  There  are  large 
areas  of  laud  that  ought  to  be  sold  at  figures 
that  will  place  them  within  the  roach  of  men 
of  limited  means — ineu  of  strong  arms  and  wil- 
ling hands.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
much  of  our  county  to  this  class  of  people — 
feeling  assured  that  they  will,  in  a  few  years, 
by  proper  effort,  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  most  desirable  homes. 


CHOICE  VINEYARD, 
FRUIT  LANDS 

SUBURBAN  HOMES, 

In  Napa  Valley, 
S  ATUJRD  A  Y. 

SATURDAY  APRIL  29th, 

At  13  o'clock  M., 

We  Will  Sell,  at  Salesroom  of 
EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

H'i  Montii^oinery  St.,  |0]iposite  Lick  House,) 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

ON    L,1BERAL  CREDIT, 
Near  the  City  of  I^apa, 

Villa  Plats,  Bailding"  Lots, 
and  Desirable  Grain 
and  Fruit  Farms, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


REDLANDS 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  51111  Creek  Ditch,  be- 
tween old  San  Bernardino  and  Crafton.  The  soil  Is 
rich  and  especial  1}  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and 
vines. 

ONETHOUSAND  ACRES 

Have  just  been  surveyed  an<l  platted,  about  NINE 
HUNDRED  of  which  have  already  been  sold.  The 
price  of  the  remaining  tracts  is 

$125  r»ei*  .A.oro. 

There  are  no  fences  on  the  land  and  no  brush  to  clear 
The  main  avenues  are  bne-quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, for  convenience  of  irrigation.  The  course  of  the 
sea  breeze  is  parallel  with  these  avenues.  The  crona 
streets  are  sixty  feet  wide  and  run  at  right  angles  with 
the  avenues  every  half  mile.  The  tract  is  subdivided 
into  ten-acre  lots,  with  a  town  site  of  smaller  blocks. 

THE  TITLE 

To  the  Land  is  United  States  Patent,  and  therefore  be- 
yond question.  The 

Is  ample  and  is  sold  with  the  laud  The  situation  of 
UEDLANDS  is  the  finest  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley, 
the  view  being  uncqualed  aud  the  elevation  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
unsurpassed,  the  location  being  so  far  inland  that  f<  gs 
and  northers  are  almost  unknown. 

Lands  shown  and  business  fltended  to 
promptly  »i\  days  in  tlie  week  only,  on  llie 
I  i-art. 

Poslollice  address,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

JUDSON  &  BROWN. 

Kedlands,  Nov.  23, 1881. 

"The  tract  of  land  is  finely  located  and' the  soil  all 
that  can  b-  desired,  while  the  system  of  owiiersliip  and 
arrangement  of  the  water  is  the  luo.st  complete  ever  yet 
ofl'ered  to  the  irrigating  public  of  Southern  California." 
—  Riverside  Preas. 

"This  colony  has  been  a  notable  success  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  enterprise."— Z,o.?  Angeles  Herald. 

"That  a  grand  success  awaits  the  holders  is  certain, 
where  no  natural  element  of  success  is  wanting." — Cor- 
respondence S .  F.  Bulletin. 


fmm  fOlST  ™  BUREIU. 

A  CORPORATION. 


This  property  is  beautifully  lociitcd,  lying  in  and 
adjaceiit  to  Napa  City;  clinrniing  scenery;  delightful 
climate,  and  healthfui  and  pleasant  place  of  residence. 

All  choice  valley  lanil.  siirrouiided  by  vineyards.  It 
is  easy  of  access  by  rail  or  steamer.  For  tlie  man  of 
business,  for  a  summer  home,  for  pleasure  and  i)roftt 
combined,  it  has  no  suiJiT.or.  To  persons  of  small 
means  this  sale  pr(!S(;nts  spiicial  inducements. 

No  safer  or  better  iiiveKtiiient  can  be  made.  The 
Building  Lots  and  Villa  Plats  we  offer,  are  situated  in 
the  City  ot  Napa,  and  only  fifteen  minutes  walk  from 
Depot. 

Soil  is  A  1.  and  lots  are  of  sutBcient  size  to  admit  of 
ganlening  or  growingsniall  fruits  on  an  extensivescale. 

The  Farming  property  is  eligibly  locati'd,  only  tivo 
miles  from  Napa.  Soil  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  or 
grain  growing,  anrl  is  susc<'i>tible  of  high  cultivation. 

Napa  City  has  a  population  of  about  L.IOO.  Is  distant 
only  forty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  incrensing 
rapidly  in  extent,  resources  and  population.  It  has 
churcdies  and  many  fine  educational  institutions,  in 
flourishing  condition.  Is  a  favorite  resort  for  city  pco- 
l)le  in  the  summer  season. 


Catalogues,  maps  and  diagrams,  and  full  details  of 
sale  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application,  or  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  by  addressing: 

K.  W.  WOOOW \IIU  ifc  CO.,  Real  Katate 
A|;ents  and  Auctioneers,  St.  Helena,  Nupu 
County,  Cal. 

KASTON  KMItllDGK,    Real  Kstate 

A^fents,  Aiielioneers  iiiifl  lioiise  Krokers, 
niontifoniery   Street,  opp.  Lick   House,  Sau 
Francisco. 

it.  H  STRRL.INO,  or  UVNT  BOKB, 
Napa  City,  Cal. 


President  WENDELL  EASTON 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.  ■  GEO.  W.  FRINK 
Treasurer.  ANGLO-CALirOENIAN  BANK 
Secretary  P.  B.  WILDE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

J.  0.  ELDRIDGE,    GRANT  I.  TAGGART, 
G.  W.  FRINK,        P.  B.  WILDE. 
WENDELL  EASTON. 


PRINCIPAL  PLACK  OF  BUSINESS, 

22  Moiiljromor.v  Sfroot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sub  Agencies  at  each  County  Seat  of 
the  State. 


AGENOY  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
OF  FARMING  LANDS. 

linrge  Tracts  subdivided  and  sold  at  auction 
or  private  sale. 


Colonists  and  inimigrants  loi'ated.  Careful  Appraise- 
ments made  for  Banks,  Courts,  Administrators,  Trus- 
tees, etc.  Legal  Forms  complied  with.  Full  records 
of  sales  in  cMich  county  on  file  at  the  General  Office. 
Assume  entire  charge  of  projierty,  i)ay  taxes,  insuraucen, 
etc.,  etc. 

MOIVKY   TO  L.OA.1V. 
EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  V  A  L  L  , 

(sto<?ict<>ii.  < '>ti. .  r<»i' 
SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  use.    Price,  BO  cents  per  doz. 
Stamps  tsk(^n  in  payuieot. 
Also,  DOME.STIC  PAPER  FASHIONS. 
Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


lO 


THE  RESOURCES  Or  CALIEORNIA. 


April. 


WOOL» 

The  wool  and  mntton  growers  of  Lake 
County  have,  of  hite  years,  evinced  a  com- 
mendable enterprise  in  the  improvement  of 
their  herds.  Years  ago,  when  this  pursuit 
was  in  its  incipieney,  our  sheep  men  owned 
the  common  Spanish  sheep,  known  to  that 
fraternity  as  the  "  bare-billy."  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  this  stock  was  not  profitable 
and  they  began  to  cross  them  with  the  Spanish 
and  French  Merino.  This  cross  was  con- 
tinued until  the  desired  grade  was  attained. 
That  grade  is  not  to  any  extreme.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  grow  full  blood  sheep  for  their 
wool  product,  as  such  wool  is  too  heavy,  and 
the  shrinkage  is  so  great  that  buyers  depre- 
ciate its  price.  What  is  wanted  iu  most  all  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  is  light,  bright, 
free  wool.  In  order  to  obtain  light  wool  a 
very  fine  grade  of  sheep  must  be  avoided. 
That  it  be  bright,  a  certain  degree  of  fineness 
must  be  attained,  and  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal carefully  attended  to.  and  that,  together 
with  a  good  range  upon  which  the  herds  run, 
is  what  makes  the  wool  frt  e.  Hence  we  say 
that  light,  bright,  free  wool  is  that  which  is 
most  sought  for.  The  secret  of  the  excellence 
of  our  wool  growth  is  found  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Lake  County.  The  salubrity  of  our  cli- 
mate is  as  much  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
dumb  animal  as  to  the  human  family,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  our  wool  clips,  which  show  a 
long,  light,  flexible  texture  that  is  much 
sought  for  by  the  purchaser.  In  conclusion, 
we  will  suggest  to  our  growers  that  they  do 
not  overstock  their  range,  but  carefully  attend 
to  their  feed  and  mairitain  the  grade  of  their 
sheep,  not  allowing  it  to  run  down  nor  breed 
up  to  any  very  high  blood  grade. — Lower  Lake 
Bulletin.   

ORCHARDING  IX  CALIFORNIA. 

California  fruits  are  popular  in  the  East  and 
in  Europe.  The  demand  for  them  last  year 
for  canning  purposes  could  not  be  supplied. 
Agents  of  Liverpool  houses  came  to  Sacra- 
mento, went  to  San  Jose,  to  Los  Angeles  and 
to  San  Francisco  iu  search  of  apricots,  pears, 
nectarines  and  plums,  intending  to  purchase 
from  the  orchardists  and  can  the  fruit  them- 
selves, but  they  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
not  enouga  iu  the  orchards  to  supply  the  large 
canneries  and  feed  the  home  market,  hence 
the  project  was  abandoned.  The  English 
people  want  these  fruits  for  their  navy,  tor 
their  merchantmen,  for  home  consumption, 
while  Australia  herself  orders  and  consumes 
largely.  And  if  Eugland  seeks  them  for  this 
purpose  so  will  France,  llussia,  and  the  United 
States  and  all  the  nations.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain fruits,  especially  apricots,  pears  and  nec- 
tarines that  cannot  be  produced  in  other  lands 
as  in  California.  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
many  of  the  Southern  States  can  beat  us  on 
peaches, Jaut  in  these  other  fruits  we  can  beat 
them.  And  the  freight  to  Europe  from  Cali- 
fornia is  not  much  more  on  a  can  of  fruit  than 
it  would  be  from  Baltimore. — Sacramento  Ike. 


SAN  JOSE'S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

In  speaking  of  this  structure,  a  correspond- 
ent says: 

It  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  The  engine  and  generators  are  distant 
about  a  block  from  the  tower.  Wires  extend 
from  the  generator  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  electricity  to  the 
candles.  The  light  is  of  2,400  candle  power, 
over  which  is  a  reflector,  about  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter. It  sheds  a  light  equal  to  a  half  moon 
efifect,  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  This  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  grand  success,  and  the  pro- 
jector and  constructor,  J.  J.  Owen,  of  the  Mer- 
cury deserves  great  credit  for  his  energy  and 
zeal,  in  furnishing  San  Jose  with  such  a  prize. 


A  NEW  COMMERCIAl.  FEATURE. 

A  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  Contra 
Costa  GazetU  says: 

Two  steamships,  with  cargoes  of  steel  rails 
from  Europe  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  both  will  take 
wheat  for  return.  This  is  quite  a  new  feature 
in  the  commercial  experience  of  the  coast,  and 
may  lead  to  quite  important  results,  demonstra- 
ting the  feasibility  and  advantage  of  employing 
steamers  in  our  trade  with  Europe,  they  being 
able  to  make  the  passages  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  thus  saving  distance  and  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  Cape  Horn  passage,  and 
making  the  voyage  in  one-third  less  average 
time  than  sailing  vessels. 


REDWOOD  LVMBER. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  BuUetin  of  this 
city,  says: 

The  redwoods  of  California  are  found  in  a  belt 
extending  from  the  Oregon  boundary  on  the  north 
to  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south.  Within  these  limits  is 
distinctly  the  ri-gion  of  fogs.  To  this  fog  belt  the 
redwoods  seem  t"  be  confined.  They  run  back  into 
the  interior  on  an  average  of  fifteen  miles,  and 
then  give  place  to  bare  hills,  more  or  less  covered 
by  pine  or  firs. 

The  redwood  lands  of  Humboldt  county  are  by 
no  means  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  proprie- 
tors. There  are  large  areas  still  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  are  open  to  sale  or  settlement. 
Unlimited  quantities  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Government  for  If2.50  per  acre.  However,  the 
most  accessible  tracts  are  in  private  hands.  Much 
land  was  purchased  from  the  Government  in  the 
past  by  those  engaged  in  tlie  redwood  industry  at 
nominal  prices,  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Taxes 
have  been  paid  upon  these  lands  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  years.  In  addition,  much  scrip  has  been  lo- 
cated on  this  land. 

Were  a  section  of  the  pine  woods  of  the  East  set 
down  beside  a  section  of  the  redwoods,  they  would 
seem  dwarfs  beside  giants.  The  redwoods  reach  a 
height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  stand  thickly 
upon  the  ground  in  great  trunks  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  extreme  base.  In  the 
Eastern  woods,  when  the  timber  man  can  get  100,- 
.000  feet  from  forty  acres  he  thinks  he  is  doing  well. 
An  ordinary  yield  in  the  redwoods  is  from  500,000 
to  1,000,000  feet  in  the  same  area,  and  not  extraor- 
dinary is  a  yield  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  feet. 
While  in  Maine  if  15,000  or  20,000  feet  are  obtained 
from  a  single  acre  it  is  a  subject  of  wonder,  here 
from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  feet  have  been  got  from 
a  single  acre,  and  single  trees  frequentiy  yield  75,- 
000  feet.  In  the  redwoods  the  average  logs  run 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  while  Mr.  Vance 
is  cutting  many  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  and 
of  such  a  size  that  they  liave  to  be  split  before  they 
are  moved. 

Timber  lands  in  such  proximity  to  the  bay  that 
they  will  be  accessible  within  a  couple  of  years,  are 
now  held  at  $20  and  upwards  per  acre.  The  timber 
upon  such  land  now  actually  purchased  by  the 
millmen  is  paid  in  accordance  with  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  lumber  taken  off,  made  by  a  survey, 
and  based  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  stumps. 
The  prices  obtained  run  from  $20  to  $150  per  acre, 
while,  in  exceptional  cases,  much  more  has  been 
obtained.  The  Washington  claim  of  some  320  acres, 
some  eight  miles  above  Eureka,  lying  immediately 
upon  the  bay,  brought  its  owners,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre.  This 
claim  was  purchased  by  the  original  owner  from 
the  Government  in  185G,  for  a  nominal  valne  of  a 
few  dollars  an  acre,  and  descended  to  his  fortunate 
heirs. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 
POWDER  WORKS. 


HOW    ONE    .SHALL    <»i;PPORT  HIMSELF 
WHILE    THE   TREES    ARE  GROWING. 

Some  one,  who  wanted  an  orange  grove  in  Flor- 
ida, but  found  himself  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  live,  until  the  trees  became  a  source  of 
revenue,  has  been  asking  for  information  on  this 
subject.  A  man  of  experience  answers  the  ques- 
tion, through  the  columns  of  a  Southern  paper. 
It  is  so  apropos  to  most  any  locality  in  Southern 
California,  (making  the  necessary  modifications  on 
account  of  location)  tliat  we  reproduce  it: 

Plant  vegetables,  plant  cassava,  plant  arrowroot, 
raise  melons,  split  rails  at  $1  per  hundred,  build 
cabins  for  your  neighbors  at  $1.50  per  day,  raise 
chickens,  catch  fish  and  eat  them,  shoot  alligators 
in  Lake  Kissimme,  and  sell  their  hides,  liire  out  to 
your  neighbors  at  $30  per  month,  and  work  on  your 
own  place  at  night,  sell  land,  swap  horses,  work  on 
some  one  of  the  railroads,  put  up  sawmills,  cut  and 
haul  posts  and  stakes,  plant  nursery  trees,  flowers, 
etc.  You  can't  starve.  Fish  are  for  the  taking, 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  We 
have  over  8,000  people  in  Orange  county,  and  only 
three  paupers,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  beggar  in 
the  county.— iSon  Diego  Union. 


THE   PRICE  OF  LAND. 

Talk  about  the  high  price  of  land  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  Canada,  where  the  land  and  climate  are 
in  no  comparison  to  ours,  land  has  a  higher  value. 
From  the  London  Post  we  see  that  sixty  acres  of 
farm  land,  near  Winnipeg,  Canada  West,  sold  re- 
cently for  $81,000.  A  year  ago  the  same  land  sold 
for  $5,500.  In  September  it  sold  for  $.30,000,  and 
in  December  for  $81,000.  This  proves  that  land  is 
land,  even  in  cold,  dreary  Canada.  Ought  it  not 
be  worth  something  in  balmy  California  ?—  Uealds- 
hurg  Enterprise. 


IRRIGATING  LAND. 

The  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Company  are 
now  running  about  2,500  inches  of  water  in  their 
ditches,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  irrigate  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
this  valley.  Improvements  are  contemplated,  by 
which  the  company  expects  to  double  its  former  ca- 
pacity by  next  season— furnishing  five  thousand 
inches  of  water  for  irrigation.— Santa  Ana  Herald. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

IVos.3'22  aud  324 California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


Pacific  Eifle  and  1  .stol  Powdeft 


ROUJVD  GRAIN, 
Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 


SHOT, 


Kegs, 


CAPS, 


WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

i  RINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

.SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  full,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $374,081.03 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800,000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  Calirornia  Street,  S.  F. 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  Ai\D  BELL  FOUNDRY 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  and  'Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRK  HVURANTS, 
DOCK  HVUHANTS, 
GARDEN'  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS, 

Hooker's  Patent 

CELEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

K/"The  bi;Kt  aud  moHt 
durable  iu  U8e.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  »nd 
FARMING  purposes 

Root's     IJlivst  mowers, 
ror  Ventilating  Minc  n  and  for  SmeltiuK  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES  AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  PurposcB. 
6A  RRATT'S  IBIPROVEB  JOURNAL  METAI 

  IMPOBTEH  OF   

i:rN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGF 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


Ajsents  for  Tlxe 
Direlllng  House  Underwriters. . .New  York, 

$2,229,278. 

Girard  F.  &  SI.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia, 

$1,161,838. 

La  Conflance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$.501,455. 

St.  Panl  F  ifcM.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$857,681. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Eng., 

$1,257,410. 

Teatonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$37.5,291. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

$908,438. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonciere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 

Capitsil  Represented. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Ai^ents  and  Adjusters. 


Q.  P.  Sheffield.     J.  Pattebbon.     N.  W.SPAnLDiNo 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

'  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
A-GENTS    FOR  C.  U.  I»AT;I>'W 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and  8a«vs  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  iuterior  by  express,  and  letums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  ConsultstiwB  on  chemlcsl  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


April. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


II 


CALIFORNIA'S  CEREAL  PRODUCTS. 

From  the  following  statement  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  year  1881  witnessed  an  unprecedentedly  large 
trade  in  wheat  and  flour: 

The  total  quantity  of  flour  shipped  was  782,788 
bbls.,  valued  at  $3,591,590.  Of  this  quantity 
Great  Britian  took  306,600  bbls  ;  China  and  Hong- 
kong, 269,600  bbls.,  and  Central  .\merica,  70,800 
bbls.  Thus  these  three  sources  of  demand  took 
707,000  bbls.  The  other  7,500  bbls.  was  distributed 
among  a  dozen  other  markets,  Japan  taking  the 
largest  quantity,  say  12,700  bbls.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  shipped  in  the  calendar  year  1881  was  a 
round  1,000,000  tons,  or  20,003,092  ceutals,valued  at 
$30,815,366.  Great  Britian  took  16,960,600  centals; 
Belgium,  1,590,900  centals  and  France,  1,226,200 
centals.  Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  there  was 
shipped  from  California  last  year  the  equivalent  of 
22,352,356  centals,  or  1,117,600  short  tons,  wheat, 
valued  at  $34,400,000. 


San  Francisco,  -     -  California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


■T^CEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 
-■-^  FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT. 

Tbe  Handsomest  Diiiiii£^-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  HARRISON,  Alanager. 

Tlie  California  Iiloy<ls 

UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,? 
I, Established  in  1861). 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCH  A  RD,  |  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

QEOUGE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 


PACIFIC  BRANCH 

FOB  THE 

Pacific  States  and  Territories, 

MERCHANTS'  EXCHANGE, 
NO.  433  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  D.  DORNIN,  Maaagrer. 
Wai.  SEXTON,  Assiatant  Manafcer. 


GENERAL  PROSPERITY. 

Under  the  above  head,  the  Yolo  Mail  has  a 
few  notes  couceruiug  the  resources  of  its 
coiiuty,  from  which  we  take  the  foUowiug: 

There  is  no  question  that  the  people  of  Yolo 
are  to-day  more  prosperous  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Ten 
years  ago  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
owners  of  real  property  were  in  debt,  and  their 
homes  more  or  less  encumbered  by  mortgage. 
Owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  better  system  of 
cultivation,  and  the  practice  of  economy,  our 
farmers  have  gradually  reduced  their  indebted- 
ness, and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  mort- 
gaged indebtedness  is  now  fully  reduced  to  not 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  our  people  are  now  upon  a  solid 
basis  of  prosperity,  and  should  the  next  de- 
cade give  as  favorable  a  showing,  Yolo  will 
take  rank  among  the  first  agricultural  counties 
of  the  State  in  point  of  wealth  and  general  ad- 
vancement. A.  large  area  of  laud  which  was 
formerly  devoted  to  grazing,  exclusively,  is 
now  annually  sown  to  wheat,  giving  rich  re- 
turns to  the  owners.  Besides  the  grain- raising 
interest,  many  of  our  farmers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  other  pursuits,  such  as  the  plant- 
ing of  vineyards,  sowing  of  alfalfa,  and  the 
breeding  of  bloods  1  horses,  cattle  and  other 
stock.  All  along  the  foothills  of  the  Coiwt 
Range,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county,  vast  herds  of  sheep  are  kept,  and 
the  production  of  wool  is  no  unimportant  in- 
terest. The  principal  vineyards  of  the  county 
are  owned  by  R.  B.  Blowers,  G.  G.  Briggs  and 
J.  H.  Carroll;  altlumgh  there  are  hundreds  of 
others  more  or  li -s  engaged  in  vine  culture. 
Along  the  west  b  iuk  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
which  is  the  eastern  line  of  the  county,  vegeta- 
bles are  grown  in  immense  quantities,  which 
are  disposed  of  in  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco markets.  Wheat-raising  is,  of  course, 
the  principal  industry,  and  the  great  source  of 
wealth  to  the  county.  We  hope  to  see  no  fall- 
ing off  in  general  prosperity  in  the  future,  but 
our  pride  will  be  to  see  old  Yolo  still  continue 
to  advance,  until  she  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  the  queen  of  agricultural  counties  in 
the  Golden  State. 


CARP    CULTURE    IN  BUTTE. 

Theodore  Fisher,  of  Oregon  city,  Butte 
county,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Oroville  Mer- 
cur;/,  concerning  the  raising  of  carp: 

About  the  1st.  of  May,  1870,  I  got  seven 
carp,  four  males  and  three  females.  By  some 
mistake,  I  received  them  three  or  four  weeks 
later  than  I  expected;  however,  on  the  Gth  of 
May  they  arrived  in  pretty  fair  condition, 
showing  some  signs  of  rough  usage.  I  hur- 
ried them  into  the  pond  without  weighing  or 
measuring,  though  not  one  of  them  was  over 
ten  and  the  smallest  not  over  seven  inches  in 
length.  I  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  lot, 
Considering  the  price  I  had  to  pay;  besides 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  was 
afraid  they  had  already  sjiawned,  if  they  would 
at  all.  But,  to  my  great  .satisfaction  and  sur- 
prise, in  the  early  part  of  June  I  discovered 
some  young  fish,  at  the  time  no  larger  than  a 
small  cambric  needle,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length.  They  grew  very  rapidly,  and  soon 
attained  a  good  size.  In  July  I  got  another 
lot,  larger  in  number,  but  smaller  in  size. 
Still  later,  (in  August),  another  lot,  apparently 
very  few  and  very  small.  They  grew  finely  un- 
til they  attained  a  size  of  from  two  to  five  in- 
ches, and  finally  disappeared,  and  I  did  not  see 
any  more  of  them  till  next  spring.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  seen  the  old  fish  but  very 
seldom.  On  the  Gth.  of  April,  1881,  I  trans- 
ferred the  old  stock  to  another  pond;  the  long- 
est measured  thirteen  inches  in  length  and 
eight  and  a  half  inches  around,  and  weighed 
one  pound;  the  smallest  was  eleven  by  seven 
andone-half  inches,  weighing  about  one  pound. 
With  these  old  ones  I  put  ten  of  my  young  fish, 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  weighing 
scarcely  half  a  pound.  Exactly  two  weeks  la- 
ter I  saw  the  first  young  fish.  All  three  must 
have  spawned  the  same  week  or  the  week  fol- 
lowing. They  grew  very  fast,  and  there  was  a 
perfect  cloud  of  them  at  feeding  time — five  or 
six  hundred  I  should  judge.  I  have  often  seen 
the  old  fish  during  the  summer  evenings,  look- 
ing fine  and  apparently  doing  well.  About  two 
months  ago  one  of  the  ten  young  fish  was  killed 
accidentally;  it  measured  ten  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  nearly  half  a  pound.  This  will 
show  the  growth  under  ordinarj  circumstances. 

Subscribe  for  tha  Kxsoubces  or  CaliIfobnu. 


SHIPPING  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
writing  from  this  city,  a  short  time  ago,  says: 

It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  wheat  fleet  lying 
at  anchor  here,  or  taking  on  cargoes  at  the 
wharves.  There  are  ninety  vessels  now  in 
port.  They  are  the  finest  specimens  of  naval 
architecture  afloat,  at  least  among  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  are  of  many  different  types.  The 
handsomest  are  undoubtedly  the  oak  ships 
lately  built  in  New  England.  These  vessels 
have  very  tall  and  slender  spars  and  long  yards, 
graceful  hulls,  and  a  style  that  elicits  admira- 
tion at  sight.  No  handsomer  vessels  are  ever 
seen  here  than  such  ships  as  the  "Tamaria," 
the  "A.  F.  Fuller,"  the  "H.irvey  Niles,"  and 
their  sisters  from  the  down-east  yards.  The 
British  iron  clippers  come  next.  They  are 
very  sel  lom  of  large  size.  They  average  about 
1,100  tons  register.  Along  with  the  great 
ships  in  port  here  there  are  seen  many  smaller 
ones:  the  Pacific  coast  lumber  schooner,  the 
most  beiiutiful  craft  of  its  rig  in  the  whole 
country.  The  builders  have  made  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  craft  a  speciality.  They  are  as  a 
rule  keel  scboouers.  The  fore  foot  is  cut  away 
under  the  water  like  that  of  a  yacht.  The  fore 
body  is  long  and  sharp,  and  the  after  body 
short  and  full,  but  with  hollow  water  lines. 
The  stern  is  eliptioal  and  broad,  and  the  top- 
sides  fall  lower  from  amidships  away  off  with 
a  grace,  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  a  schooner 
00  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  not  often  matched 
in  a  yacht.  These  schooners  are  often  loaded 
down  until  the  water  runs  over  the  deck;  but 
whether  light  or  loaded  they  make  remarka- 
ble fast  trips.  With  all  their  speed,  they  have 
an  astonishing  amount  of  stability,  and  they 
cruise  along  the  coast  northwards,  on  the  re- 
turn voyages,  for  lumber,  without  a  pound  of 
ballast  or  freight  iu  them,  carrying  every  yard 
of  canvass  there  is  in  their  outfit.  When  ves- 
sels of  this  model  are  put  into  the  wheat 
trade  the  famous  clipper  of  the  olden  times 
will  certainly  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and 
possibly  for  speed.  There  are  eight  hundred 
vessels  now  owned  in  the  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  majority  of  them  are  of  this 
class  or  model. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

From  the  San  Bernardino  Index  we  take  the 
following  :  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  many 
people  that  a  new  country  will  settle  up  fast 
enough  without  any  special  effort  to  induce 
immigration,  the  majority  continued  to  believe 
that  new  comers  of  the  right  character  are  a 
very  desirable  article.  When  San  Bernardino 
encountered  her  first  bad  days  along  in  1875-G, 
the  wiseacres  declared  that  our  population  was 
too  large,  there  being  not  enough  tillable  land 
in  the  county  to  support  the  people.  They 
were  of  course  wrong.  Mining  excitement 
had  induced  a  speculative  class  to  come  here 
who  never  descended  to  manual  labor,  or  en- 
gaged in  any  industry  that  added  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  county.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  mines  the  employment  of  these  people 
was  gone,  and  they  were  left,  like  a  bad  pen- 
ny, on  our  hands.  It  has  taken  us  yaars  to 
recuperate  from  this  disaster  ;  iu  addition,  we 
were  specially  afilicted  at  the  same  time  by  a 
general  depression  which  was  felt  all  over  the 
United  States.  Since  then,  however,  our 
county  has  added  thousands  of  acres  to  her 
cultivated  area,  and  hundreds  of  people  to  her 
population.  Wo  are  prosperous  now,  because 
industry  is  taking  the  right  direction — more 
extensive  farming,  and  a  better  quality  of  it. 
In  raising  fruit  we  have  the  world  for  a  market. 
And  still  there  are  many  farms  too  large,  and 
the  owners  are  willing  to  sell  a  portion.  Ten 
times  the  i)opulation  could  be  supported  on 
the  same  laud.  Let  them  come,  and  make 
this  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  county.  Our 
citizens  should  bo  more  enterprising  in  ad- 
vertising our  advantages. 


PROFITS  OF  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Record-Union  G.  G.  Briggs, 
the  great  raisin  grower  of  Yolo  county,  says: 
Last  season  I  picked  the  grapes  from  about 
4.50  acres  of  vines  and  made  the  most  o 
them  into  raisins.  The  balance  of  my  thou- 
sand acres  in  vineyard  is  not  yet  iu  bearing. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  vines 
picked  from  are  in  full  bearing,  being  over 
three  years  old,  and  this  number  averaged  a 
good  crop.  One  hundred  acres  of  the  450 
had  their  grapes  badly  injured  by  the  grape 
worm,  so  that  we  got  only  about  one-tenth 
of  a  crop  from  them,  and  the  remaining  one 


hundred  acres  were  young  vines,  tw  )iree 
years  old,  and  from  them  we  got  a  o- 
third  of  a  crop.  From  grapes  so  pii  i,  m 
these  450  acres  of  vines  I  made  50.0110  boxes 
of  raisins,  of  twenty  pounds  each,  or  1,000,- 
000  pounds,  three-fifths  first-class  and  two- 
fifths  second-class.  The  former  sold  for  $1  65 
a  box  and  the  latter  for  $1  40  a  box;  that  is, 
for  twenty-pound  boxes.  Portions  of  the 
raisins  were  iu  half  and  quarter-boxes,  and 
these  brought  a  little  better  rates,  so  that  the 
whole  crop  brought  me  $1)0,000.  From  the 
same  vines  I  sold  100  tons  of  green  or  uncured 
grapes  at  $20  a  ton,  or  for  $2,000,  From  my 
orchard  my  sales  for  green  and  dried  fruit 
amounted  to$18,0t)0— makingniy  income  $100,- 
000. 


WHAT  IS  WINK  niAOKOF! 

As  wine  merchants  are  petitioning  the  French 
Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  wines,  the  petitioners  asserting 
that  not  one-third  of  the  wine  used  in  Paris  is 
made  of  grapes,  the  many  Americans  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  juice  of  our  own 
grapes  will  naturally  wonder  what  the  spuri- 
ous French  wines  are  made  of.  An  exchange 
says  that  there  are  a  number  of  large  factories 
near  Paris  in  which  wines  are  made  from  rot- 
ten apples,  damaged  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
beets  and  spoiled  molasses.  But  there  are  not 
enough  of  those  materials  to  make  as  much 
wine  as  is  required  by  foreign  trade.  Turnip 
juice  has  been  worked  over  into  wine,  and 
American  cider  is  the  basis  of  millions  of  bot- 
tles of  champagne,  but  good  apples  and  turnips 
are  too  costly  to  be  wasted  on  cheap  wines, 
such  as  most  Americans  buy.  Some  of  the 
temperance  societies  might  find  the  returns 
they  are  after  by  satisfying  public  curiosity 
about  what  wines  are  made  of. — A'.  Y.  Herald. 


SIERRV     VALLEY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Truckee  Republican  says: 

The  past  season  has  been  a  most  prosperous  one 
|i)r  Sierra  valley.  D.  B.  Keyes,  who  has  thrashed 
nearly,  if  not  all  the  grain  raised  in  the  valley,  es- 
timates the  yield  at  between  60,000  and  75,000  bush- 
nU  of  grain — nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  season 
during  the  past  ten  years.  So  successful  and  profit  - 
able  lias  been  grain-raising  that  the  farmers  will 
sow  twice  as  much  next  year.  The  market  for 
this  grain  is  Sierra  City,  Jamison  City,  Downieville, 
Forest  City,  Truckee  and  Kcno.  Probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  yield  is  brought  to  Reno  and 
Truckee.  The  hay  crop,  it  is  estimated,  will  reach 
between  12,000  and  17,000  tons.  In  grain-raising, 
one  important  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
farmers  in  Sierra  valley,  and  that  is,  the  sagebrush 
lands  whioli  form  the  higher  portions  of  the  valley 
are  better  for  grain.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years 
believed  that  the  higher  portions  of  the  valley, 
covered  with  sagebrush  were  barren  and  unfit  for 
cnltivation.  But  tlie  experiments  made  during  the 
past  few  years  have  happily  disproved  this  theory, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  nearly  the  entire  valley 
is  valuable  either  for  hay  or  grain.  Sierra  valley 
proper  contains  about  three  hundred  square  miles 
Of  this  area  not  over  one-third  is  under  cultiva 
tion. 


TIN  MINES. 

There  has  lately  been  made  an  important  discov 
cry  near  liiverside,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  body  of  tin  ore.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  Mr.  David  M(;acham,  who  has  traced  up  the 
ledge,  and  prospected  it,  until  he  has  gut  something 
definite. 

The  ledge  shows  1,100  feet  in  length,  'and  from 
10  to  75  feet  in  width,  and  there  is  ore  enough  in 
sight  to  enrich  half  the  town  of  Iliverside. 

Mr.  Moacham  has  never  had  the  ore  assayed  for 
tin,  but  I  should  judge,  by  what  I  have  tried,  that 
it  will  give  at  least  50  per  cent.  tin.  I  tried  a  piece 
about  as  largo  as  a  walnut,  and  it  left  a  coating  of 
tin  on  my  shovel,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  band. 

There  are  several  parties  interested  in  the  ledge, 
all  of  whom  say  that  their  claims  are  not  for  sale.— 
Cor.  San  Bernardino  Timca. 


VALUABLE    ADVICE    TO  FARHBRS. 

We  import  butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  pork,  rice, 
sugar,  dried  and  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds,  raisins, 
preserved  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  walnuts,  almonds, 
tobacco,  cotton,  jute,  flaxseed  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  daily  use  in  every  family,  all  of  which  we 
can  produce  witli  the  same  ease  and  certainty  that 
we  can  wheat,  and  with  a  much  better  prospect  of 
continued  and  satisfactory  profits.  If  individual 
farmers  would  take  this  subject  of  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  crops  homo  to  themselves  and  study  it  in 
the  benefits  it  would  bring  to  their  own  households, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  their  own  best  judg- 
ments, we  should  hear  much  less  complaint  of  hard 
times  and  the  unprofitableness  of  farming  as  an  oc- 
cupation iu  our  State.  Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  and 
as  individuals,  trust  much  to  the  failure  or  success 
of  single  operations — of  single  crops. — Lower  Lake. 
BiiUelin, 
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A    COMtNG    CHANGE  IN  FARMING. 

A  late  issue  of  the  Argomnit  had  the  following 
eloquent  and  truthful  remarks  ahout  California 
farming  and  viticulturp; 

The  future  of  California  is  largely  involved  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruits  and  the  grape.  Our  grain  sta- 
tistics are  and  will  continue  to  be  important,  but 
ihe  production  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  so 
argely  a  matter  of  machinery  that  we  may  not  look 
for  such  a  division  of  our  grain  lands,  or  such  a 
character  of  occupation  as  shall  make  them  cnt  any 
important  figure  in  the  element  of  population  or 
general  development  of  the  State.  Wheat  can  be 
raised  more  cheaply  upan  great  uninclosed  tracts 
than  upon  small  farms. 

The  present  wheat  "ranch"  indicates  what  we 
may  expect  in  this  direction— hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  unfenced  acres,  with  cabins  for  the  farm- 
hands daring  the  seeding  and  harvest  time  ;  agri- 
cultural implements  kept  in  covered  sheds  ;  no 
barns,  gardens  or  orchards  to  relieve  the  landscape; 
a  busy  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  the  balance  of 
the  year  idleness  and  desolation  and  laborers  gath- 
ering in  villages  when  out  of  employment.  All 
this  is  the  reverse  of  progress;  and  howeverimportanl 
the  grain  statistics,  there  are  noneof  the  elementsof 
the  better  social  life  appertaining  to  them.  Thecul- 
ture  of  fruit  and  the  growth  of  the  vine  present  a 
different  and  more  pleasing  condition  of  aflfairs. 
The  section  of  the  State  devoted  to  orchards  and 
vineyards  will,  from  the  very  character  and  em- 
ployment of  its  people  become  populous.  All  its 
people  will  be  engaged  in  a  continuing  industry. 
Farms  will,  of  necessity,  be  small  and  productions 
varied.  There  will  be  life  and  neighborhood  socia- 
bility in  the  country.  A  family  may  be  maintained 
upon  10  or  100  acres  of  land,  if  the  character 
of  the  employment  is  sufficiently  remuuerative. 
An  orchard  of  tea  or  twenty  acres,  or  a  vineyard  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  where  the  fruit  is  dried, 
or  raisins  made,  or  wine  produced,  and  which  has 
its  vegetable-garden  and  its  pasture  field  for  the 
cow,  il  it  is  made  to  produce  all  that  is  required  for 
the  family  support,  and  give  employment  to  the 
women  and  children  of  the  family,  is  the  ideal 
country  home.  A  congregation  of  such  homes  is 
the  ideal  of  country  life,  with  its  sports,  its  sum- 
mer and  winter  gatherings,  its  churches,  its 
schools,  its  intellectual  and  business  purtuits. 
This  kind  ot  occupation  incites  to  industry,  econ- 
omy, aud  frugality  of  living.  Such  a  community 
is  staid  and  excellent.  California  is  especially  the 
land  of  fruit  and  the  vine,  and  in  time  their  culti- 
vation will  be  the  employment  of  a  majority  of.  its 
people.  There  is  no  other  land  in  the  world  where 
the  climate  and  so  mucli  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
growing  fruit  and  grapes.  For  canned  fruits,  for 
raisins  and  for  wine,  tlie  market  is  the  whole  world. 
There  is  a  part  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Italy  and  of 
Portugal,  a  small  section  of  country  along  the 
Khine,  aud  some  few  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  fruit  lauds,  but,  in  comparison 
with  California,  they  are  limited  in  area.  They  are 
crowded  with  a  redundant  population  ;  lands  are 
costly,  and  the  people  poor.  Our  lands  are — for 
this  generation,  at  least  —  unlimited  in  extent. 
They  are  cheap  ;  water  inexhaustible,  aud  the  op- 
portunity for  the  establishment  of  homes  in  this 
State,  practically  illimitable.  Five  millions  of 
people  would  be  more  comfortable  and  prosperous 
ill  their  surroundings  than  the  preseut  sparse  pop- 
ulation. There  would  be  more  individual  comfort 
and  a  higher  degree  of  social  and  moral  develop- 
ment attainable  in  the  larger  than  in  the  lesser 
number.  The  sooner  our  grain  lands  are  divided 
among  smaller  proprietors,  and  the  character  of 
cultivation  changed,  the  sooner  our  mountains  are 
exhausted  of  their  minerals,  and  the  miner  turned 
into  an  orcliardist,  or  viticulturist,  or  farmer,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  State  aud  all  its  people. 
This  changa  is  coming  to  us  and  has  already  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  .\11  the  experimental  colonies, 
where  land  has  l)oen  subdivided  into  small  hold- 
ings, and  cultivated  by  the  owners  of  the  allot- 
ments, have  proved  a  success.  We  know  of  no  in- 
stance where  failure  has  attended  an  honest  and 
sensible  effort  in  this  direction.  The  Santa  Ana 
colony  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  at- 
tempts in  this  direction.  It  was  a  success.  These 
colonies  are  now  multiplying  throughout  the  State. 
Thousands  of  industrious  families  are  now  provid- 
ing themselves  with  country  bomts.  Grape-plant- 
ing and  orchards  are  being  attempted  on  a  large 
scale  by  capitalists  in  all  directions.  Wine-raising, 
raisin-making  and  fruit  culture  no  longer  rest  in 
the  dominion  of  romance.  We  do  n'lt  need  to  ex- 
amine i-tAtistics  to  illustrate  possible  profit.  In  a 
trip  to  the  country,  in  any  direction  from  San 
Francisco,  the  story  may  be  read  in  the  landscape, 
in  happy  homes,  on  contented,  cheerful  faces,  in 
well-clad  children,  in  rural  comforts,  in  the  more 
than  plenty  that  indicates  the  enjoyment  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  and  in  the  village  church  and  coun- 
try school-house. 

LAKE  COU.VTV. 

Speaking  of  the  business'outlook.'of  this  counly 
for  1882,  the  Lower  Lake  Bulletin,  of  "February  5th, 
says  :  The'amount  of  rain  already  fallen  has  been 
sufficient  to  insure  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  vari- 
ous branches  of  industry  in  our  county  are  being 
pro8''cuted  with  an  energy  that  is  an  assurance  that 
our  future  prosperity^is  not  a  question  of  doubt. 


THE    ASSBSSKD    ACRBAGR    OF  THE 
STATE. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  White  &  Lissak, 
shows  the  ssBesBcd  acreage,  and  an  estimate  of  lands 
seeded  to  wheat  and  barley,  in  each  county  of  Califor- 
nia, for  the  harvest  year  of  1882: 

Assessed  Acres  in  Acres  in 

Acreagp.  Wheat.  Barley. 

Alameda                          42:i.(129  155,000  48,100 

Alpine                              37,548  300  260 

Amador                           187.fi02  6,200  1,450 

Butte                                 534.042  160,000  22,000 

Calaveras                        250.634  2,.5O0  3,.5(I0 

Colusa                               933..'jnfi  410.000  33.niK) 

Contra  Costa                    453,3'.I7  115.000  21.000 

Del  Norte                          63,738  .350  150 

El  Dorado                        214,856  1,700  1,250 

Fresno                          l,K17,4n8  30.000  12.000 

Humboldt                   .     777..568  5,50(1  3.6ii0 

Inyo                                 62,0'.I3  l.i)00  l.tno 

Kern                                  1.114.3.53  27,000  7,000 

Lake                                182.644  7.,'jOO  2.500 

Lassen                             130.060  4..300  2.750 

Los  Angeles                   1.356,594  48,5II0  29,000 

Marin                             3i;i.K02  3,600  5,9rx) 

Mariposa                         I>67.u;2  7.50  1.800 

Mendocino                       745.167  25.000  9,000 

Merced                          1,012.694  160.000  13..500 

Modoc                             184.135  9.000  7.000 

Mono                                78,340  1,100  1.300 

Monterey                         9:*0.933  121,000  55.000 

Napa                               327,173  49,000  7.060 

Nevada                           205,755  4,000  2,500 

Placer                             3.50,298  39,000  5,5.50 

Plumas                           205,337  2,.5O0  400 

Sacramento                     605.626  46.000  35.000 

San  Benito                       318.813  35.000  13.000 

San  Bernardino                432.748  4,500  7.000 

San  Diego                        130,362  29,000  8,000 

San  Francisco                    26,681  3.50  290 

San  Joaquin                     858.291  290,000  40;000 

San  Luis  Obispo            1,085,955  37.000  22,000 

San  Matoo                       277,2.58  24,000  27,000 

Santa  Barbara                  992,059  32,000  14,000 

Santa  Clara                     536,425  1.58,000  33,000 

Santa  Cruz                      256,630  14,500  9..50O 

Shasta                    ...      314,997  7,000  3,000 

Sierra                             100,372  2.30  150 

Siskiyou                          176,983  9,500  7..500 

Solano                             500.354  69.000  13.(K)0 

Sonoma                           7.50,180  78.000  17.000 

Stanislaus                       780,705  298,000  21.000 

Sutter                               ;t76.4fll  130,000  29.010 

Tehama                           891.145  1.3C.O00  24.000 

Trinity                                  76, ,523  900  1.50 

Tulare!                          1,157.762  75,000  I6.0OO 

Tiiolumiio                       18>.771  7.300  3,-500 

Ventura                           488.310  25.000  24.000 

Yolo                                     545.035  105,000  21,.500 

Yuba                               269,587  35.000  9,000 

Totals  25,577,146  3,034,580  695,250 

Acre'ge  in  Oats,  approximates   95,000 

do   in  Corn,         do   1.55.000 

do   in  Ryo  and  Beans,  approximates  165,000 


SHEARING  AND  WOOL. 

The  Healdsbnrg  Flag  says:  In  an  interview 
with  a  member  of  one  of  the  largi-st  shearing 
gangs,  onfi  that  has  sheared  nearly  10,000 
fleeces  this  clip,  we  learn  that  the  wool  is  unu- 
sually clean,  but  light.  lie  accounts  for  the 
cleanliness  in  part  by  referring  to  the  late  June 
rains, which  probably  knocked  many  seeds  and 
burs  down  upon  the  ground  that  would  other 
wise  have  attached  themselves  to  the  sheep. 
The  lightness  is  owing  to  the  cool  autumn 
weather  preventing  the  grease  from  rising; 
and,  again,  the  fall  rains  have  washed  much  of 
the  oil  out  of  the  wool.  The  staple  is  nice 
and  long.  Our  informant  is  a  member  of  the 
following  team:  John  Chitwood,  Gabe  Thomp- 
son, Monroe  Chitwood,  Wm.  Henry  and  Ed- 
win Brooks  and  Jas.  Patrick.  They  sheared 
approximately  as  follows:  H.  Briggs,  1,400 
fleeces;  Hulliuan,  on  the  Slusser  place  near 
Frank  Bidwell's,  900;  Jos.  Alexander,  600;  Cal- 
vin Holmes,  2,  108;  H.  M.  Keyes,  400;  John 
Bidwell,  500;  C.  W.  Matthews,  350;  Silas  Rod- 
gers  540;  L.  C.  Faught  and  Orrin  Shearer,  300; 
Mrs.  Trimble,  200;  Jesse  Grant,  1,300;  John 
Grant,  700;  Total,  9,308.  These  shearers  re- 
ceive six  to  seven  cents  a  fleece  for  their  work, 
and  they  remove  from  50  to  70  fleeces  per  day 
each,  thus  making  large  wages  while  the  season 
lasts.  The  fleece  s  last  fail  ran  from  two  to 
four  lbs.,  four  lbs.  being  the  largest  average  of 
any  flock.  Some  of  the  bucks  shear  as  high  as 
12  lbs.  The  fall  clip  is  generally  lighter  than 
the  spring  clip. 


ALFALFA, 

Perhaps  one  of  the  mo.st  valuable  and  easily 
raised  crops  that  can  be  planted  is  alfalfa.  It  will 
yield,  on  irrigated  lands,  from  three  to  five  crops 
per  annum,  and  will  produce  more  than  a  ton  of 
hay  at  each  cutting,  and  at  least  two  crops  can  be 
gathered  the  first  year  of  planting.  In  Kern 
county, where  alfalfa-growing  has  been  given  much 
attention,  an  acre  of  land,  properly  located  and 
planted  to  alfalfi,  is  valued  at  $100,  and  this  valua. 
tion  is  too  low,  when  we  consider  the  profit  that 
can  be  made  out  of  an  acre  of  this  nutritious  forage 
plant.  A.I  the  present  time  alfalfa  hay  is  selling  at 
$15  per  ton  here,  and  it  is  very  seldom,  in  fact  it 
never  sells  as  low  as  $5  per  ton  in  winter.  Take  a 
yield  of  four  tons  per  acre — and  this  is  a  very  low  yield 
per  annum,  the  product  of  an  acre  of  land  for  one 
year,  at  the  present  prices  would  be  $60,  aud  at  the 
lower  figure  $20  per  acre.  At  either  figure,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  that  alfalfa  is  a  profitable  crop. 
The  time  is  not  so  tar  distant  when  the  majority  of 
meat  used  in  the  markets  of  this  state  will  be  stall- 
fed,  and  for  this  purpose  no  feed  can  be  raised  that 
will  eqnal  alfalfa.  The  farmer  who  plants  a  field 
of  alfalfa  will  find  that  he  has  made  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, and  one  that  will  always  yield  him  a 
handsome  revenue.— JVesno  Expositor. 


URUAU  GAVUK. 


Winter  Arrangement. 


Commencing  Taesdajr,  November  1,  1881* 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  Shti  Franeinco  Passenger  Depot 
( Towusend  St,.  betw*een  3d  aud  4th  st,eets}  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


LEAVE 
a,  F, 

t  6:.5n  A. 

M 

8:30  A. 

H 

10:40  A. 

M 

•  3::!0  p. 

M 

4  ::tll  P 

M 

6:30  P, 

M 

8:30  A, 

M 

10:41'  A, 

M 

•  3:30  p. 

M 

am  p. 

M 

10:40  A. 

H 

*  3:30  p. 

M 

10:40  A, 

M 

j  ..San  Mateo.  U4Mlwood,.. 
1  aiui  Meulo  Park  

I 


i  ] 
\  .Sfiiita  Clara.  San  .Jose  and.  ' 
I  ..Principal  Way  Stations, .  j 


10:40  A  M, 
•3:80  P,  M, 


.and  Monterey. 


I  .Hoi lister  and  Trcs  Pinos, 

( . Watsonville,  .\pto8.Soquel. 
i  and  Santa  Cruz  


.Salinas.  Soledad  

 and  Way  Stations,, 


ABRIVE 

8,  P, 

t  5K)4  P, 

M. 

3.37  p 

M. 

6*2  p. 

H. 

•10:02  A, 

M. 

9fl5  A. 

M. 

6:40  A. 

M. 

3:37  P. 

M. 

6:02  P. 

M. 

•10K)2  A. 

M. 

9K)5  A. 

M. 

6fl2  p.  M. 
*10.02  A.  M. 

6.-02  p.  M. 
6:02  P,  M, 
6:02  P,  M. 


♦Sundays  excepted. 

tSportsmeu's  special  train,  Sundays  only. 

Stage  connections  arc  made  daily  with  the  10:40  a.  m. 
Train,  except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which 
connect  with  8:30  A.  M.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT.  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

K^S.  P  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma,  etc.  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANl' 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

I^EAVi^:  WIIAKF  CORNER  Or 

JFirst  and  Brannau  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONaKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shaiighae 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco 


OCKANIC, 
December  2lst, 
March  16th, 
June  6th. 
August  29th. 
November  21st, 
Excaraion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  R 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


GAELIC. 

December  6th, 
February  18th, 
May  20tli, 
August  12th, 
November  4th, 


BELGIC. 

Januarv  26th, 
April  19th, 
July  11th, 
September  30th 
December  2:ird, 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  's  General  IXIices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  Townsend  Streelii. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RiCF^ 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pan.v's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  ;202  Market  street.  Union 
Block, 

tThTgoodmak, 

(jen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD, 
Fresideut 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oanital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  CTJ.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  f>!4  Wall  Street 

Aifency  at  Virij^inia.  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMniERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"- 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


Thia  Bank  has  Special  Fai-ilities  for  Deal- 
ing  in  Bullion. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

msTRiLisu,  mu  &  jipin, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

vu 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDEN,  UTAH, 
AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT   DE.ntNG,  NEW  MBYiCO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO.  TEXAS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  California 


THROUGH   EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railwa; 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
A  ith  the  Heveral  SteaiucT  LineB  to 
ANU    ALL    EUROPEA.V  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

.Second  to  Xon«  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FKANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  aud  intermedtate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleepinj;  Cars  by  niij;ht,  are  uiu^xot'lled 
for  comfort  and  convonieuec  to  the  Passenm-r  while  en 
route— combining  the  elHijHnce  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  acoommodationH  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  concheB.  clean  bi;dding.  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  ac<'nmpanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wantB  of  <mr  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Hftif^a<;e  per  full  Passeni^er 
free.  50  poundti  of  Ba^f^fH^e  per  half  Paii- 
aen^er,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Marl&et  Street.  San  Francisco. 

Where  paxx^ngers.  callintj  in  peraon,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  slcepine-car  accuminoilations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.  Superintendent.        Oen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Ag  <. 
SAM  FBANCISOO,  GAL. 


April. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Ij^IPORTERS,  MAI\rFACTURERS, 

■  AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished. --Designs  Furni.shed 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

Market  8trect,      -      -      Sail  Fraiieisco. 


BIG  TREBii. 

We  hitched  a  couple  of  farm  horses  to  a  spritjg- 
wagoii,  tilled  it  with  provisions,  tents  and  blankets, 
and  struck  out  for  the  mountains,  travelling  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  day.  The  first  place  we 
reached  of  importance  was  the  Big  Trees  of  Cala- 
veras county.  I  must  admit  that  they  staggered 
my  imagination,  and  exceeded  anything  in  the 
vegetable  growth  I  had  ever  seen.  In  the  stump 
of  one  of  these  trees  a  ballroom  thirty-three  feet 
across  is  built,  aud  it  requires  a  ladder  of  eighteen 
steps  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  log,  on  which  was 
built  a  ten-pin  alley.  It  has  been  burnt  up,  but  the 
old  charred  monarch  of  the  forest  still  remains. 
Think  of  itl  a  hollow  log,  through  which  one  can 
ride  on  horseback  100  feet,  and  come  out  through  a 
knot-holel  There  are  some  ninety  of  these  trees, 
measuring  from  .50  to  100  feet  in  circumference, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  skies — from  300  to  450  feet. 
They  are  the  remnant  of  a  past  flora  that  one  time 
W8S  more  common,  but  are  now  confined  to  some 
dozen  groves  scattered  from  here  to  King's  river — 
grand  old  trees  that  have  withstood  the  storms  of 
thousands  of  winters,  and  were  saplings  when  Mo- 
ses was  a  litle  boy,  found  in  the  bulrushes  of  the 
Nile.  What  a  history  could  they  tell!  What  a 
monument  of  growthi  Enough  to  shame  the  van- 
ity of  proud  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Pyramids. 
They  have  grown  and  lifted  their  heads  higher  and 
higher,  while  the  proud  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Home  have  passed  away. 
They  lived  and  flourished  when  Christ  preached  re- 
pentanca  to  the  Jews,  and  were  full-grown  trees 
when  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  ran  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  painted  their  faces  like  the  Indians. 
From  the  rings  that  denote  the  annual  growth  of 
these  trees,  science  has  estimated  some  of  them  to 
be  4,000  years  old,  while  they  stand  over  the  fallen 
bodies  of  a  much  older  growth,  covered  over  with 
earth  and  large-growing  trees,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  timber  not  to  decay.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  species  of  redwood. — Gor.  S.  F.  Ex- 
aminer, 


FLOUR  SHIPMENT. 

The  Santa  Clara  Jonrnul  of  recent  date  says:  It 
should  be  gratifying  to  all  Santa  Clarans,  as  well 
as  those  directly  interested,  to  know  that  in  the 
first  shipment  of  California-made,  new  process 
flour  to  Europe,  that  sent  by  the  Santa  Clara  City 
Flouring  Mill  Co.  best  stood  the  test  of  the  voyage 
and  realized  in  Liverpool  the  highest  price  received 
for  any  lot  in  the  cargo.  As  is  generally  known, 
the  vessels  that  are  being  sent  to  Liverpool,  with 
California  new  process  flour  are  loaded  by  the 
Millers'  Association  of  the  State,  who  receive  flour 
at  San  Francisco  from  various  mills  and  load  it 
pormiscuously  as  it  comes.  Thin  first  vessel  spo- 
ken of  was  five  months  making  the  trip,  and,  on 
reaching  Liverpool,  the  strange  fact  was  discovered 
that  a  portion  of  every  brand  of  flour,  except  that 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Mill  had  heated  and  become 
damaged.  The  flour  made  here  went  through  in  a 
perfectly  good  condition,  and  sold  for  a  price  that 
is  very  satisfactory  to  the  compiny.  This  exemp- 
tion from  heat  is  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  treatment 
the  wheat  receives  before  being  ground.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  success  attending  the  ship- 
ment of  Santa  Clara  flour  to  Europe  is  established. 
The  mill  is  now  receiving  additional  improvements 
in  the  way  of  two  new  machines  for  use  in  the  new 
process  manufacture,  and  a  new  packer,  which  will 
still  further  increase  its  capacity  and  the  quality  of 
the  flour.  When  these  are  added,  the  mill  will  be 
run  night  and  day. 


CARP    FOR  FOOD. 

This  fish  will  probably  live  and  thrive  in  warmer 
water  and  upon  less  food  than  almost  any  other, 
but  to  have  it  of  btist  flavor  and  in  best  condition 
for  the  table  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
for  a  while  at  least,  before  being  brought  into  such 
use  it  should  have  lived  in  tolerably  clear  water  of 
moderately  low  temperature  with  a  suflicient  supply 
of  suitable  food.  Carp-raisers  can,  with  little  difii- 
culty,  arrange  their  ponds  so  as  to  keep  those  in- 
tended for  market  or  their  own  tables,  in  the  cool- 
est, freshest  water,  and  supply  them  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  such  food  as  is  best  calculated  to  give  the 
flesh  firm  texture  and  good  flavor.  For  practical- 
test  of  the  mooted  question  as  to  the  table  qualities 
of  the  fish,  our  opportunities  have  been  small,  but 
Mr.  Dickinson  of  Concord,  some  months  since, 
when  we  called  at  his  place,  took  three  fish  weighing 
about  half  a  pound  each  from  a  tank  fed  directly 
by  his  artesian  well,  and  asked  us  to  test  their  eat- 
ing qualities.  Wo  did  so,  and  found  them  quite 
equal  in  flavor  and  firm  texture  of  flesh  to  any  fish 
we  have  ever  eaten.  Upon  this  experience  wo  are 
persuaded  the  European  reputation  of  the  carp  is 
well  founded,  but  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
any  fish  taken  directly  from  foul,  stagnant  ponds  of 
warm  water  can  be  of  firm  texture  and  fine  flavor. 
— Contra  Costa  Gazette. 


IRON  ORB  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Of  all  the  undeveloped  resonrces  of  0 
none  have  been  so  entirely  overlooked  .1- 
glected  as  the  iron  interests.  It  was  not  until  re- 
cently that  the  least  attention  was  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  now,  outside  of  a  few  local  papers 
and  one  or  two  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies,  the 
matter  is  not  mentioned.  Public  attention,  even 
in  the  counties  where  valuable  deposits  are  known 
to  exist,  have  not  attracted  that  investment  of  cap- 
ital necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mines. 
Notwithstanding  this  indifierence  regarding  what 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the 
State  in  the  near  future,  at  least  five  of  the  mount- 
ain counties  contain  deposits  of  iron  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  the  richest  ores  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Placer  and  Shasta. 
In  relation  to  the  supply  we  cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty  as  to  other  counties,  but  in  Shasta  all  the 
indications  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  inexhausti- 
ble. Shasta,  alone  of  the  counties  known  to  con- 
tain iron,  produces  the  black  oxide,  or  what  is  more 
popularly  known  as  magnetic  ore  ;  deposits  in  the 
others  consist  whoUy  of  hydratcd  oxide  of  iron,  a 
quality  of  ore  usually  called  brown  hermitite. 
The  difference  between  the  ores  is  that  the  magnetic 
is  richer,  and  is  usually  made  directly  into  wrought 
iron  in  forges,  while  the  hermitite  is  manufactured 
into  pig. 

The  immense  iron  beds  owned  by  J.  E.  Potter, 
Avery,  Gov.  Stanford  and  others,  and  situated  near 
the  McCloud  river  at  the  site  ol  the  old  Silverthorn 
bridge,  and  secured  by  Government  title,  are  ex- 
tensive enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  heavy 
capital  in  working  them.  Iron  Mountain  is  known 
to  contain  countless  millions  of  tons  of  the  finest 
quality  of  iron  ore,  and  our  local  blacksmiths  have 
repeatedly  heated  specimens  of  it  in  their  forges 
and  hammered  it  into  various  instruments.  With 
an  abundance  of  such  ore  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
wood  for  coaling  purposes  and  excellent  sites  for 
furnaces  obtainable,  what  better  facilities  for  the 
profitable  manufacture  of  iron  on  a  large  scale  can 
be  asked  for  ?  As  the  deposits  specially  mentioned 
will  be  quite  near  the  line  of  the  railroad,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  idle  much  longer. — Sluista  Courier. 


CALIFORNIA^  WINKS. 

The  IiOH  Angeles  Express  states  that  dealers  in 
wines  at  the  East  have  been  purchasing  the  vintage 
of  that  county  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 

SoBsoaiBB  for  Thk  Essouboku  of  Caiovobnia. 


HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

A  representative  of  the  C(dl,  who  has  been  trav- 
eling through  the  mining  districts,  thus  describes 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  many  mines:  I  found 
the  North  Bloomfield  alone  running  its  sluice 
boxes  through  an  outlet  tunnel  9,000  feet,  and 
which  cost  $550,000.  The  mine's  water  supply  is 
derived  from  an  artificial  lake  of  550  acres,  having 
a  capacity  of  storing  950,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
retained  by  a  dam  which  cost  $150,000.  I  watched 
this  mine's  four  monitors  work.  The  water  which 
passed  through  these  monitors  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  water 
supply  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Each  monitor  throws  a  stream  of 
water  eight  inches  in  diameter,  supplied  by  18-iiicli 
pipe  under  a  400-feet  pressure.  What  this  mians 
will  be  better  understood  when  I  say  that  I  saw  one 
stream  directed  against  a  boulder  weighing  between 
three  and  lour  tons,  and  the  boulder  was  thrown  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet.  I  saw  rocks  weighing  five 
pounds  thrown  against  the  stream  and  they  were 
thrown  oft' as  though  they  had  struck  a  fly  wheel  in 
motion.  One  of  those  streams  would  level  a  brick 
building  in  a  few  minutes,  and  yet  they  are  con- 
trolled by  a  little  touch  of  the  hand.  After  having 
seen  a  half-doztm  firemen  struggling  with  a  single 
fire-hose  nozzle,  I  could  not  believe  that  these 
monitors  could  be  easily  controlled  until  I  tried  it 
myself.  The  nozzle  is  of  iron  and  is  the  size  of  a 
large  cannon.  The  end  of  the  nozzle  can  be  lurned 
up  and  down  or  to  the  right  and  left  by  a  lever. 
This  turns  the  entire  cannon-like  nozzle,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  rudder  turns  a  ship. 


RAILROAD  BUSINESS. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  of  recent  date,  says: 
So  grout  bus  been  the  increase  of  business  on 
the  railroads  since  connection  was  niude  with 
the  East  by  the  Texas  Pacific  road,  that  it  is  iu 
coutemplation  to  put  another  freight  train  on 
the  road  eastward  of  this,  making  four  trains 
per  day.  Three  diij's  since  there  went  east  one 
train  of  twenty  cars,  loaded  with  wheat  and 
other  California  products  exclusively,  for  New 
Orleans.  This  is  the  beginning  of  what  we 
may  hope  will  grow  to  a  large  and  profitable 
business  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  pro- 
ducers. 


SANTA  ANA. 

A  stranger,  who  recently  visited  this  rapidly 
growing  town,  says,  iu  the  course  of  a  letter  to 
an  Eastern  journal,  that  the  surrounding  coun- 
try cannot  be  equalled,  probably,  iu  this  or 
any  other  State,  in  richness  of  soil;  the  facili- 
ties for  irrigating  are  first-rate  and  may  be 
greatly  extended,  and  the  climate  is  at  least  as 
charming  and  salubrious  as  that  of  San  Diego 
or  any  other  place  in  the  world. 


THE  RESOURCES 


OF  CALIFORNIA, 


April. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GOVBRNOK  L.E. 
LAND  STANFORD. 

Wheat  and  Wine— THe  Overland  Movement 
of  Grain— Clieiip  Imiuit;rant  Rate*  to  This 
State— Concluslonti  A  bout  California  Wine. 

The  following  from  the  CaU,  of  the  28th  ult., 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers: 

•'When  will  the  movement  of  California  grain  to 
Liverpool,  via  New  Orleans,  begin?"  a  Cull  reporter 
asked  Monday  evening,;of  Governor  Stanford. 

"Some  portion  of  the  crop  of  1882  will  go  that 
way,"  he  replied. '"."There  is  no  question  but  that 
ultimately  the  entire  output  of  California  grain  des- 
tined for  the  European  and  Atlantic  Coast  markets 
will  go  over  the  Southern  Pacific  overland  rail- 
road." 

"How  about  the  facilities  for  such  a  movement 
at  the  present  time?" 

"There  will  be  trouble  about  the  carrying  facili- 
ties, either  by  land  or  water  ;  but  the  facilities  for 
handling  and  transferring  the  grain  on  the  Gulf 
may  not  be  sufficient  this  year  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  entire  amount  intended  for  shipment." 

"Is  it  true  that  this  new  grain  movement  will  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  a  return  movement  of 
immigrants  for  California?" 

"Yes.  The  ships  which  will  take  the  California 
g.'ain  from  New  Orleans  will  bo  especially  fitted  for 
that  purpose,  and  also  well  adapted  to  bring  immi- 
grants back." 

"What  advantages  will  be  ofifered  to  immigrants 
to  induce  them  to  travel  by  that  route?" 

"Cheap  rates  of  passage.  There  are  multitudes 
of  men  and  women  who  would  make  desirable  ira- 
grants,  who  are  deterred  from  coming  by  the,  to 
them,  great  cost  of  the  first  step." 

"What  will  be  the  reduction  of  rates?" 

"lladical." 

"Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  in  figures?" 

"Well,  I  will  be  disappointed  if  the  grain  ships 
do  not  bring  over  immigrants  for  one-half  the  rate 
now  charged  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  from 
any  European  port." 

"How  will  that  affect  California  ?" 

"It  will  fill  up  her  farming  lands  with  a  farming 
element.  I  am  convinced  that  a  n  duetiou  in  rates 
of  one-half  will  largely  increase  the  immigration, 
by  putting  the  first  cost  within  the  limits  of  what 
thousands  will  consider  reasonable.  By  this  new 
route  it  will  be  practicable  to  direct  that  increase  of 
desirable  immigration  to  this  State." 

"It  has  been  stated  that  after  giving  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  Europe  a  thorough  investigation,  you 
have  invested  largely  in  vineyard  property  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

The  lively  interest  the  Governor  displayed  when 
this  subject  was  brought  up  was  in  itself  a  chapter 
of  praise  for  the  coming  industry  of  California. 
In  reply  to  the  reporter's  suggestion  he  said:  "I 
will  venture  one  broad  proposition  that  covers 
the  whole  of  my  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and 
if  it  seems  extravagant  it  will  be  to  those  who  have 
not  investigated  more  than  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion; California  is  a  better  wine-growing  country 
than  any  European  country,  and  already  the  aver- 
age quality  of  her  wine  is  superior  to  the  average 
quality  of  European  wine.  Of  course,  I  realize 
that  California  has  not  yet  produced  any  wine 
equal  to  the  very  choice  European  brands." 

"And  is  that  explainable?', 

"Eisily.  The  very  choice  European  productions 
are  largely  the  result  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  soil;  variety  of  grapes  and  application  of  espe- 
cially acquired  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  blend- 
ing. Having  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantages  in 
the  matter  of  soil  and  climate,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  when  our  growers  and  wine-makers  shall 
have  acquired  equal  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its 
varied  adaptability,  choice  wines,  equalling  the 
best  European  production,  will  bo  the  result." 

"You  spoke  of  average  qualities." 

"What  I  meant  was  this:  The  great  bulk  of  our 
production  intended  to  supply  the  table  uses  of  the 
people  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  French,  Ger- 
man or  Italian  table  wiue.  I  tell  you  the  common 
wine  in  any  European  country  is  poor  stuff— very 
poor  stuff,"  and  the  speaker  shuddered  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  he  had  made  more  than  a  theo- 
retical investigation  of  the  subject." 

"Is  the  demand  for  our  wines  increasing?" 

"Largely,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  their 
merits  become  known.  This  in  our  own  country. 
In  foreign  countries  our  wines  will  successfully 
compete  with  other  choice  brands  in  proportion  as 
their  standard  improves. 

Governor  Stanford  stated  that  he  had  planned 
another  trip  to  Europe  tliis  year,  but  having  en- 
tirely recovered  his  health  since  his  return  to  this 
country,  would  now  postpone  his  intended  trip  for 
another  year. 

BiCiC'r  CONTRACTS. 

The  Aliinieda  Reporter  says:  The  Standard 
Sugar  Kefinery  ofifers  to  make  contriicts  for 
beets  for  the  coming  season  from  $4.25  to  $4  50 
per  ton,  according  to  quality  grown  in  differ- 
ent locations,  judged  by  the  crops  of  former 
years.  The  increased  capacity  of  the  machin- 
ery will  permit  the  working  of  a  larger  (juanti- 
ty  than  has  been  worked  any  season  yet,  and 
tiie  advace  of  22  cents  and  50  cents  per  ton  will 
doubtless  secure  all  that  will  be  desired.  > 


THE  RAILROAD  AND  THE  FOOTHILLS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city, 
furnishes  that  journal  with  a  very  sensible  arti- 
cle concerning  the  necessity  of  a  railroad  for  bring- 
ing the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills  into  communication 
with  tide  water  and  the  world's  market.  From  it  we 
condense  the  following: 

Extensive,  thickly- populated  and  flourishing  dis- 
tricts in  Switzerland  and  France  do  not,  in  point  of 
natural  fertility  of  soil,  surpass  a  vast  region  of 
country  extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Amador  county  to  the  southern  limit  of  Mariposa, 
and  from  the  snow  belt  to  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
valleys.  What  were  regarded  by  a  nomadic  mining 
population  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  barren 
and  utterly  worthless  hillsides,  are  now,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  dotted  with  pleasant  and  prosperous 
homes. 

Early  gold  hunters, who  left  that  region  when  the 
first  signs  of  exhaustion  of  the  placer  mines  began 
to  appear,  would  be  surprised  to  find  numerous  lo- 
calities, then  supposed  to  be  utterly  barren  tracts, 
habitable  only  by  grasshoppers,  jay  birds  and  Dig- 
ger Indians,  now  brought  under  a  fair  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and,  instead  of  being  abandoned  to  chap- 
parral  and  other  worthless  shrubbery,  now  covered 
with  grapevines,  or  annnallj  yielding  fair  crops  of 
cereals.  The  little  farms,  gardens  and  orchards 
that  have  sprung  up  where  mining  villages  have 
gone  to  decay,  and  where  no  vestige  of  the  early 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  feverish  search  for 
gold  remains,  teach  a  quiet  and  instructive  lesson 
that  the  first  occupation  of  man — the  cultivation  of 
the  soil — is  certainly  far  preferable,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  insure  a  prosperous  and  happy  rural  life 
than  the  vandalism  that  destroys  the  land  forever 
in  order  to  obtain  what  little  precious  metal  may 
be  gathered  from  it  in  a  month  or  a  year. 

While  farming  and  fruit  growing  in  the  mountain 
regions  may  not  thus  far  have  proved  so  remunera- 
tive as  in  sections  less  remote  from  ready  and 
profitable  markets,  yet  the  fact  has  been  demon- 
strated that  these  mountain  lands  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  yield  far  surpasses  in  excellence 
any  of  the  same  varieties  obtained  from  orchards 
in  lower  altitudes.  In  Amador,  as  also  in  Calaveras 
and  Tuolumne  counties  there  are  already  many  or- 
chard-s  and  well-managed  farms  ;  and  a  very  en- 
couraging sign  in  their  material  prosperity  is  nota- 
ble in  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties 
are  year  after  year  giving  more  attention  to  theutil. 
jzation  of  their  own  cattle  ranges.  In  years  past  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  owners  of  herds  in  the 
valleys  to  seek  pasture  in  the  mountains  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  this  practice  has  become 
less  common  since  the  mountain  lands  were  sur- 
veyed and  thrown  into  market. 

What  is  wanted  to  accelerate  rural  industry  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  foothill  region  is  cheaper  trans- 
portation. The  resources,  in  both  agricultural  and 
mineral  wealth  are  too  vast  for  anything  like  accu- 
rate computation.  They  will  prove  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
people  profitably  for  time  without  limit,  but  this 
promising  field  of  boundless  wealth  must  be 
reached  by  other  means  than  ox  teams  and  mule 
pack  trains.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  railroad 
traversing  the  region  described  north  and  south. 

With  such  means  ot  transportation  the  foothill 
region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would  not  only  soon  in- 
augurate a  new  era  in  our  home  industry,  enlarge 
trade  and  greatly  enrich  the  State,  but  would  annu- 
ally pour  great  wealth  into  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  whole  country. 


SPINNING    WOOLEN  YARN. 

The  importance  of  the  woolen  trade,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  opportunity  which  California,  as 
one  of  the  largest  wool-raising  States  in  the  Union, 
has  of  becoming  one  of  the  great  woolen  manufac- 
turing States,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Every 
woolen  mill  on  this  Coast,  now  running,  is  doing 
well,  and  many  of  them  are  earning  profits  which, 
in  these  days  of  low  interest, must  be  consideredenor- 
mous.  But  we  hardly  manufacture  more  than  a  tithe 
of  the  wool  we  grow,  and  our  mills,  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  comparatively  small  affairs.  We  see,  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  United  States  Economist  that 
a  new  corporation  for  spinning  woolen  yarn  was  or- 
ganized at  Lewiston,  Me.,  and  $1,150,000  of  the 
$1,500,000  proposed  capital  was  taken  in  a  few  days. 
One  manufacturing  company  took  $75,000;  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Brown,  Wood  &  Kingman,  took  $100,- 
000,  and  his  firm  $50,000;  and  so,  with  $100,000 
from  one,  and  $50,000  from  another,  the  sum  is 
made  up.  All  the  to*ns  in  Maine  are  competing 
for  the  location  of  the  works,  and  some  are  offer- 
ing exemption  from  taxation  as  a  premium  to  get 
the  institution  located  within  their  limits. 

In  the  same  paper,  we  see  several  advertisments 
of  commission  firms  who  deal  in  the  main,  or  solely 
in  woolen  yarns.  We  also  read  an  advertisment  for 
parties  wishing  to  spin  woolen  yarns  on  commis- 
sion. (Address  P.  O.  Box  1469,  New  York.)  We 
have  the  wool,  and  it  will  post  less  to  ship  the  yarn 
East,  than  the  raw  wool  the  yarn  is  made  from. 

Moreover,  if  weavers  could  buy  yarn  in  this 
State,  many  a  little  mill,  running  three  or  four 
hands,  on  some  special  fabric  would  start  up.  A 
loom  or  two  is  within  the  reach  of  many  an  indus- 
trious weaver  and  his  family,  but  Ire  is  not  a  capi- 


talist or  a  spinner,  and  though  he  might  prefer  to 
start  up  here  amongst  us,  he  cannot,  because  he 
would  have  to  depend  on  the  great  mills,  that  are 
his  rivals  for  his  yarn,  or  import  it  from  the  East, 
though  the  wool  it  was  madejrom  might  have  been 
raised  within  five  miles  of  the  town  in  which  he 
took  up  his  residence. — S.  F.  Merchant. 


NORTHEASTERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Bieber  Tribune,  published  in  Lassen  county, 
says  : 

The  territory  north  of  Susan  ville,  and  bounded  by 
Nevada  on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  on  the  west,  and 
Oregon  on  the  south,  is  vastly  of  more  importance 
than  is  supposed.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  8,400 
square  miles,  or  about  5,000,000  acres.  All  this  is 
profitable  to  the  settler  for  some  purpose,  either  for 
farming,  grazing,  mining  or  lumbering  enterpri- 
ses. It  is  a  vast  empire;  and  yet,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  little  is  known  of  this  inviting  re- 
gion. .\.s  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  this  country  has  been  developing  and 
settling  very  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years;  and 
its  business  men  and  wealthy  citizens  have  mani- 
fested an  indifference  and  apathy  regarding  its  de- 
velopment unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  frontier 
history.  It  contains  many  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys— the  principal  of  which  are  Surprise,  Goose 
lake.  Hot  spring,  Big  valley  and  Fall  river  valley, 
besides  many  of  the  lesser  note.  The  territory  is 
drained  by  the  Pitt  river  and  its  tributaries.  This 
historic  stream  passes  through  all  the  valleys 
named,  except  Surprise,  which  lies  east  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  of  that  name,  and  partly  in  the  State 
of  Nevada.  The  river  wends  its  way  across  the 
country  from  the  northeast  to  the  southeast  corner, 
and  through  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  and  empties  into  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  altitude  of  the  valleys  and  plateaus  is  from 
3,500  to  5,000  feet.  All  the  hardy  grains  and  vege- 
tables can  be  raised  in  nearly  all  of  them. 


A    BIG  FIND. 

The  famous  black  lead  of  Holcomb  valley  has 
been  found  at  last.  This  ledge,  which  has  baffled 
miners  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  discov- 
ered beyond  a  doubt.  Boyd  &  Page  are  the  lucky 
men.  They  discovered  the  ledge  about  two  months 
ago,  but  kept  their  own  counsel,  telling  nobody. 
Indications  are  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
finds  ever  made  in  tliis  county,  as  many  miners 
can  testify,  who  have  ore  close  to  where  they  knew 
the  ledge  must  exist.  Boyd  &  Page  sunk  a  shaft 
twenty  feet  deep  before  they  struck  the  ledge. 
They  have  made  four  locations,  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  ledge.  We  have  been  shown  some  speci- 
mens of  the  ore,  said  by  experienced  miners  to  be 
very  rich.  The  gold  is  visible  in  the  rock,  and 
plenty  of  it,  too.  A  few  specimens  have  been  as- 
sayed, and  will  work  eight  thousand  dollars  per  ton. 
Boyd  it  Page  are  now  at  the  mine,  and  intend  to 
go  to  work  on  one  portion  of  the  ledge  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  spring  opens  to  carry  on  the  woik  on  a 
large  scale.  The  ledge  is  over  three  feet  wide 
where  they  first  sunk  the  shaft.  The  owners  have 
a  mill  site  about  five  miles  from  the  mine,  where 
they  can  get  an  abnndauce  of  w^ater  for  milling 
purposes.  They  intend  to  purchase  a  mill  and  put 
it  up  at  once.  They  offered  the  Holcomb  Valley 
Gold  Mining  Company  $2,500  cash  for  their  mill, 
but  the  company  refused  to  take  that  price,  so  the 
chances  are  that  a  now  mill  will  be  put  up  to  work 
the  ore.  This  find  will  make  the  county  a  great 
gold,  as  well  as  silver-producing  district. — Han 
Bernardino  Index. 


A  NEW  WHEAT. 

A  correspondont  of  the  Haywards  Journal  says: 
There  is  a  species  of  wheat  1  have  grown  on  my 
place,  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Haywards, 
Eden  township,  Alameda  county,  the  like  of  which, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  prolificness,  I  have  named 
the  "World  Wonder  Wheat."  On  March  11,  1880, 
I  planted  40  kernels  of  this  wheat,  that  had  been 
raised  from  a  seed  brought  from  the  extreme 
north,  and  these  kernels  yielded  at  the  rate  of  four 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  one  bushel  of  seed. 
It  grew  about  four  feet  hign,  averaging  25  stalks  to 
the  grain,  with  heads  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  kernels  fromo  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  grain  weighing 85 
pounds  to  ihe  bushel.  Wouldn't  it  be  advisable  for 
some  of  the  San  Diego  farmers  to  get  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  seed,  and  test  its  growth  in  this  county? 


WHY  NOT  RAISE  FRUIT! 

The  Colusa  Sun  says  :  Colusa  county  is  wofully 
behind  in  the  matter  of  fruit.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  unequalled.  The  price  of  laud  is  below  that 
of  other  localities  less  favored.  From  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  are  shipped 
fresh  and  green  to  the  Eastern  states.  In  some 
sections  fortunes  have  been  made  raising  and  can- 
ning apricots.  As  high  as  $800  an  acre  has  been 
paid  for  land  near  San  Jose  to  plant  to  French 
prunes,  and  four  crops  have  paid  the  money  back. 
All  these  things  will  grow  just  as  well  in  Colusa 
county.  We  are  foremost  in  wheat— why  not  be 
foremost  in  fruit  ?  We  have  the  soil  and  climate. 
What  else  is  lacking  ? 


CALIFORNIA  WINES. 

It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  the  California  red 
wines  are  pushing  the  foreign  article  out  of  the 
market  in  the  consumption  ot  our  own  people. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Lips,  of  E.  Martin  A  Co.,  informs  us 
that  Zinfandel  has  almost  wholly  replaced  the 
cheaper  brands  of  French  clarets.  Where  the  firm 
formerly  bottled  and  sold  four  casks  of  the  foreign 
staple,  they  now  only  bottle  one.  The  California 
white  wines  and  ports  are  also  coming  into  very 
great  demand;  in  fact,  the  demand  has  been  so 
clamorous  that  the  stock  of  old  wines  in  Los  An- 
geles county  has  been  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
Fortunately  Mr.  L.  J.  Rose  for  some  years  past  has 
been  keeping  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  his  Burger, 
which  is  almost  the  only  considerable  body  of  ma- 
ture wines  left  in  the  county.  The  ripening  of  this 
wine  is  being  watched  with  great  curiosity  by  con- 
noisseurs, many  of  whom  expect  it  to  turn  out  the 
finest  light  white  wine  ever  made  in  California.  It 
has  a  very  peculiar  green  tint,  and  is  sparkling  and 
attractive  in  the  glass. — Los  Angeli's  Herald. 
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Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON  President. 

J.  L.N.  KHKPARD  Vice  Preaident. 

CHAS.  R.  STORV  Secretary) 

R.  H.  niAGILL  General  A^ent. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGfilSTS, 

RESPECTFULLY   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIU  NEW  AKlilVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Sceiiteil  Soaps,  Kruslies,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  Cosmetics, 
Spitnges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Ktc,  Etc 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CAUE  AND  DISP.\TCH. 
Manufacturers  auil  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURANTIXE,  for  Clean- 
iiifi:  Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Creivin. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Toison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  lVi)sine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggists. 
PA  LACK  HOTEL, 

635  market  Street,  fSan  Francisco,  CaL 


J.  F.  FAKNUWOBTH.  M.T.  BRRWKfc 

Hi.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

No;.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENrO,         -        -  CALIFOIIMA. 

C0niiai!4S10N  MERCHANTS  &  WHOLK. 
Bal':  ilcaliTS  ill  Foreljj-n  anil  Domestic  Gre-n 
and  Dried  FraltH,  Pro.luce,  Homy,  Nuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Please  give  us  a  trial.  30  and  3a 
J  Street,  Sacrainenlo.  Cat. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  IMOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes.  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT. 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
iii  fhe  World  for 
BuildinfiTE  0  a  t- 
side  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  X^ITHOXJT  EOXJ^Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  BEADY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  wliich,  by  our  procesM  of  manufacture,  are  ho  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEIt  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  can  this  bo  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailpd  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


WASTEFUL.  MINING  METHODS  —  MORE 
ABOUT  THE  NEW  FARWELl.  ORY  CON- 
CENTRATION PROCESS. 

The  extended  noticesof  tlie  Farwell  Dry  Concentration 
Process,  which  have  appeared  in  late  issues  of  the  Re- 
sources, seem  to  have  been  more  than  justified  by  the 
results  that  Dave  been  obtained  thus  far  under  this  new 
system.  The  importance  of  any  new,  inexpensive  pro. 
cess  that  is  calculated  to  lessen  in  any  material  degree 
the  enormous  losses  sustained  through  ordinary 
methods  of  mining  anil  milling,  cannot  bo  too 
highly  estimated  uor  too  warmly  welcomed.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  are  glad  to  give  continued  pub- 
iUity  to  the  fact  this  new  process  is  steadily  working 
its  way  into  permanent  success. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  recently  is- 
sued by  the  proprietors  of  the  Farwell  process  will  be 
highly  interesting  reading  to  all  engaged  in  mining  op- 
erations, and  will  clearly  illustrate  the  importance  of 
this  new  invention,  even  if  but  half  that  is  claimed 
for  it  were  true: 

"In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  miners,  and  those  in- 
terested in  mining.  "The  Farweell  Dry  Concentrator," 
the  issue  is  plainly  joined  between  the  two  systems — 
"dry"  and  "wet"  concentration.  In  asserting,  which 
the  inventor  of  this  machine  does  in  emphatic  terms, 
that  the  ordinary  processes  of  "concentration"  and 
amnlgaraation  are  and  always  have  been  wasteful,  in- 
adequate and  crude  methods  of  dealing  with  pulverized 
ores,  and  that  they  have  resulted  in  a  general  saving  of 
precious  metals,  but  little  greater  if  any,  than  the  loss 
which  has  followed  through  the  common  resorts  to 
these  systems,  he  states  only  what  he  is  prepared  to 
prove  by  irrefragible  evidence.  In  asserting  also  that 
the  invention  now  brought  to  public  attention  is  in  it- 
self a  practical  and  absolute  remedy  for  this  great  loss 
in  working  ores,  and  one  that  must  inevitably  work  a 
positive  revolution  in  the  method  of  treating  ores  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  gangue  from  the  metal 
which  they  carry,  he  asserts  a  proposition  which  he  is 
simijly  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  every  one,  who 
chooses  to  put  him  to  the  test  on  a  working  scale,  side 
by  side  with  any  concentrator,  new  or  old,  iu  existence." 

"In  regard  to  the  first  proposition  as  to  the  loss  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  ordinary  process  of  milling  and 
concentration,  the  general  facts  as  established  by  the 
best  authorities  may  be  briefly  summarized.  Mr.  Al- 
marin  B.  Paul  in  Raymond's  Report,  1872,  says: 

"As  far  as  California  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied 
that  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  her  gold  is  extract- 
ed. The  fact  is,  as  before  expressed,  we  are  not  work- 
ing to  save  gold,  but  to  crush  rock."  And  again  he  says: 
"Our  present  general  system  of  gold  mining  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  gold  is  mai!ily_coarse,  while  examin- 
ation will  show  that  the  high  percentage  is  in  atoms 
finer  than  flour  itself." 

"In  my  experiments  gold  has  been  taken  up  so  fine 
that  in  distilled  water  it  would  not  precipitate  in  less 
than  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Can  you  save  gold  of 
this  kind  by  running  water  down  stream  ?  Again,  can 
you  obtain  gold  of  this  kind  without  minute  reduction? 
Therein  lies  the  secret  of  high  assays  before  working, 
and  small  returns  after." 

"  'Mr.  Deetkin  of  Grass  Valley,  California,  (Raymond's 
Report  of  1874) ,  for  determining  the  loss  of  gold  by  mill 
process  tabulates  a  Series  of  assays  made  of  the  tailings 
of  ore  in  the  best  mills  in  the  State,  wliich  shows  the 
loss  to  have  been  forty  per  cent,  of  the  yield,  of  which 
the  float  loss  was  nearly  fourteen  per  cent.' 

In  Australia  during  eightecn,month8' milling  of  eighty 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  tons,  and  daily 
assay  of  the  tailings,  the  yield  being  only  $G.52  per  ton 
the  average  loss  was  found  to  be  $1.5G  per  ton,  or  twen- 
ty-four per  cent.,  rated  upon  the  amount  saved.'  Add 
to  this  the  loss  in  float  gold,  carried  away  in  the  water, 
and  the  total  loss  would  not  fall  short  of  forty  per 
cent. 

"It  has  been  estimated— upon  the  best  data  attainable 
— that  at  least  one  million  tons  of  ore  are  milled  and 
smelted  in  California  per  annum.  The  net  yield  of 
these  ores  has  been  between  $14  and  $15  per  ton.  The 
average  assay  value  of  the  tailings  remaining  will  reach 
at  least  $3  per  ton,  while  the  loss  by  float  gold  and  au- 
riferous sulphides,  which  have  gnne  "down  stream" 
will  reach  at  least  $G  per  ton,  showing  an  average  loss 
of  nearly  forty  per  cent. 

"The  loss  is  certainly  understated,  and  will  challenge 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

The  actual  average  yield  of  ores  milled  and  smelted, 
calculated  from  Fossett's  Tables  of  seven  year's  work 
in  Colorado,  showed  an  average  value  of  the  ore,  by  as- 
say, to  be  $:i7.'.)7  per  ton.  The  average  value  per  ton 
saved  in  milling  and  smelting  was  }14..'iO  per  ton,  show- 
ing a  loss  of  $211.47  per  ton  in  gold  and  silver,  or  more 
than  sixty  per  cent. 

"In  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sciences,  January, 
1873,  in  an  article  on  the  Gold  Mines  and  Mills  of  Colo- 
rado, by  James  Douglass,  of  (Juebeo,  metallurgist  and 
expert,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"  'The  gold  caught  on  the  plates  is,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  as- 
say value  of  the  ore.  The  quantity  of  silver  saved  is 
inconsiderable.  The  gold  from  thi;  blankets  and  in  the 
huddle  concentrator  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
per  cent.,  so  that  when  treating  tiie  most  tractable  of 
these  sulphurets,  battery— amalgamation  and  tailing- 
concentration  do  not  secure  more  than  forty-flve  per 
cent,  of  the  gold,  and  therefore  involve  a  loss  of  fifty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  gold,  and  all  of  the  silver,  copper 
and  lead.  As  already  stated,  it  is  second-class  ore  that 
is  milled,  or  that  from  which  has  been  separated  by 
hand  the  solid  sulphurets,  and  from  which  has  been 
thrown  away  stulf  too  poor  for  treatment.' 
Professor  Raymond's  Report,  1870,  page  364  : 
"  -It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  what  percentage 
of  gold  is  lost  iu  milling,  as  few  assays  are  made  either 
of  the  crude  ore  or  the  tailings;  but  that  a  viTy  large 
amount  is  lost  cannot  be  doubted;  and  this  loss  proba- 
bly varies  from  thirty  to  seventy  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  Mono  of  the  silver  is  saved, 
except  a  small  quantity,  which  being  obtained  in  the 


gold,  merely  diminishes  the  value  of  the  latter 
"Fossett's  Colorado,  page  292. 

"  'It  is  estimateil  that  more  gold  has  been  wasted  m 
milling,  and  has  been  washed  down  the  creeks  and  gul- 
ches, than  has  been  saved.' 

"Albert  Koichenecker— a  graduate  of  the  German 
achools  and  an  acknowledged  authority  Id  mining  mat- 
ters, says: 

"  'The  proportion  of  gold  saved  on  the  plates  and  ta- 
bles varies  in  a  well-constru.tcd  mill  between  thirty 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  gold  in  the 
quartz,  and  may  average  forty  per  cent.' 

"It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  upon  this  point. 
The  thousands  of  mines  opened,  mills  erected  anil 
works  abandoned,  because  of  the  enormous  losses  sus- 
tained in  mining  by  failure  to  obtaiu  by  any  of  the 
known  processes,  one-half  the  values  of  the  ores  as 
shown  by  assay,  attest  but  too  plainly  the  significant,  if 
not  appalling  fact  herein  set  forth. 

"The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  bulk  of  gold  and  silver 
deposits  the  world  over,  is  in  the  form  of  sulphides  and 
coarse  metal  combinations.  Milling  processes  arc,  as  a 
rule,  a  rude  form  of  gathering  by  amalgamation  in  its 
various  forms,  so  much  of  these  precious  metals  as  arc 
known  as  'free  milling,'  while  the  'bulk'  of  both  in  the 
form  of  sulphides  and  other  metallic  combinations, 
which  amalgamation  is  powerless  to  treat,  has  gone  into 
the  tailing  heaps,  and,  in  the  form  of  "float"  metal, 
down  the  streams  into  the  rivers  and  the  seas. 

Whenever  and  wherever  attempts  have  been  made  to 
stop  these  sulphides,  or  base  metal  combinations,  by 
any  of  the  heretofore  known  processes  of  concentra- 
tion, the  result  has  been  feeble  in  the  extreme, 
regathering  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  enor- 
mous loss  resulting  from  the  amalgamating  processes 
and  still  leaving  the  margin  of  waste  too  vast  for  com- 
putation. 

'  So  far  as  smelting  ores  is. concerned,  these, in  them- 
selves when  rich  enough  to  be  smelted  directly , at  a  profit, 
without  concentration,  have  and  do  in  most  mining 
countries,  constitute  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  general 
mass  of  ores  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Nature,  as  to  be 
insignificant  in  themselves  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  whole. 

"So  far  as  a  practicable  method  of  concentration  of 
these  smelting— or  any  other  ores — is  concerned,  when 
they  are  of  too  low  a  grade  for  profitable  work,  it  is  too 
patent  to  be  gainsaid  that  the  desirable  and  necessary 
system  for  practical  work  has  thus  far  been  developi'.l 
in  any  of  the  known  processes  of  wet  or  dry  concentra- 
tion. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  underlying  the  successful 
working  of  the  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  ores, 
which  the  world  now  affords,  is  some  system  of  concen- 
tration that  shall,  in  a  cheap  and  expeditious  manner, 
transmute  these  ores  into  high  grade  and  vaiuuable  ma- 
terial that  will  bear  the  cost  of  transportation  and  re- 
duction and  still  yield  a  profit.  That  will  take  out  from 
the  mother  rock  with  which  it  is  blended,  the  precious 
metallic  product  as  a  whole,  and  make  it  ready  for 
market,  in  lieu  of  the  miserable  system  which  has  so 
long  prevailed,  of  gleaning  only  the  so-called  "free" 
metal,  and  letting  the  bulk  of  the  value  go  to  irretriev- 
able waste;  thus  taking  away  from  mining  its  risk  and 
uncertainty,  and  making  of  it  an  industry  as  stable  as 
any  of  the  other  known  methods  of  'tickling  the  earth 
with  a  hoe  that  she  lUHy  laugh  with  a  harvest.' 

"The  Farwell  Dry  Concentrator  ctfectnally  accom- 
plishes this  great  olijeet,  and  therefore  it  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  mining  public  the  world  over  as 
the  simplest  and  most  marked  advance  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  successful  handling  of  ores  with  the 
view  to  obtain  therefrom  the  largest  possible  measure 
of  th(^  precious  metals  which  they  contain.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  challenges  any  practical  test  to  which  miners 
and  mining  men  can  subject  it. 

"In  further  reference  to  the  enormous  losses  that  are 
sustained  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  milling  and  con. 
centrating  ores,  the  Nevada  Transcript  says: 

"'At  the  Merri field  mine  on  Deer  Creek,  (Nevada 
connty,  California.)  a  large  portion  of  the  ore  is  heavily 
impregnated  with  sulphurets,  and.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  rock  by  fine  assay  showed  its  value  to  be 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton,  yet  after  working  the 
quartz  iu  the  most  approved  manner  by  the  old  pro- 
cess,  including  the  use  of  Frue's  concentrator,  it  was 
found  that  the  average  pay  of  the  ore  was  about  $25 
per  ton,  including  sulphurets.'"  *  *  *  ik 
"Thi  y  are  now  satisfied  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  in  the  rock  w  is  lost  by  being  carried  off  with  the 
sediment  and  water  in  exceedingly  fine  particles.  No 
more  rich  sulphuret  rock  will  be  worked  in  the  future 
at  the  above  named  mine  by  the  old  method. 

"The  Farwell  system  of  dry  concentration  is  an  effec 
tual  remiidy  for  all  such  wasteful  methods.  For  the 
proof  of  which  it  simply  challeng(?s  trial." 


TIN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

What  we  want  in  the  way  of  inetala  is  a  good 
supply  of  native  tin,  to  render  us  independent 
of  British  operators,  who  have  laid  their 
hands  on  the  product  of  the  existing  mines  in 
Cornwall  and  the  far  East.  Tin  enters  so 
largely  into  our  manufactures  that  on  the  score 
of  purity  alone  a  native  supply  is  desirable. 
Our  canned  goods  trade  has  been  injured  by 
admixture  of  lead  with  the  tin  ^in  heavy  pro- 
portions, and  a  good  proportion  of  culinary 
articles  are  tin  only  in  name.  The  busineks 
of  tinning  or  covering  iron  with  tin  is  a  rapid- 
ly growing  one.  With  a  full  supply  of  this 
metal  business  in  it  would  be  vastly  extended. 
Fortunately,  an  enormous  deposit  of  the  ore 
has  been  discovered  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  no  great 
distance  from  Los  Angeles,  assays  from  whioh 
show  a  result  of  $89.70  per  ton  in  tin.  The 
mass  of  tin  ore  had  been  previously  mistaken 
by  prospectors  for  common  rock  stained  with 
iron. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 


April. 


COTTON  CDL.TCRE. 


MISiilON  GRAPES. 


Facta  and  SnK£r«'<ti<>'>8  Stated— The  Soil  Re- 
ef tiired—C'aliforiiin^K  Advitiktagfes  TorGruw* 
and  Alanufacturin*;  tlie  Article— Iluw 
llic  Two  Interests  Combined  Would  Bene- 
fit tile  State. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  and  instructive 
letter  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  of  recent  dittt 

Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper_ 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  cotton 
growing  in  this  State.  Having  been  previously  eu- 
gagted  in  this  business  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I 
may  relate  some  facts  in  relation  to  it  there,  and 
offer  some  suggestions  touching  the  advantage  (as 
I  think) ,  California  possesses  over  that  section  of 
country.  I  wish  to  combine  the  interest  of  cotton 
growing  with  that  of  manufacturing  the  article  as 
being  beneficial  to  this  coast,  and  which  will  add 
very  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  any  city  where 
it  might  be  located.  I  deem  that  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  Industry.  The 
cotton  plant  requires  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  as  it  has 
one  main  tap  root  which  penetrates  deeply  where 
the  soil  will  permit.  It  requires  bac  little  moisture 
in  the  tirst  stage  of  its  existence,  say  for  the  first 
month,  in  face,  cot  until  it  begins  to  develop  its 
blossoms.  It  requires  thorough  cultivation  to  keep 
in  subjection  all  noxious  weeds,  etc.  This  is  one 
great  advantage  this  State  has  over  the  South.  For 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  expense  attending 
the  cultivation  of  a  crop  here  is  not  one  half  that  it 
is  in  the  older  States,  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  trees  and  vegetables  grow  so  well  here  without 
rain  or  cultivation,  I  am  led  lo  believe  that,  by 
proper  care  and  cultivation,  a  good  crop  of  cotton 
might  be  raised  without  any  irrigation  whatever. 
One  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  is  considered  a  good  crop  in  Cential  Geor- 
gia, the  expense  of  which  to  produce  is  about  seven 
cents  per  pound.  The  price  since  the  war  has  aver- 
aged about  twelve  cents  per  pound,  leaving  a  profit 
of  twenty  five  dollars  per  acre.  I  believe  the  soil 
of  this  valley  will  produce  two  bales  per  acre  as  it 
does  in  Texas  and  in  some  portions  of  Louisiana, 
Put  it  at  two  bales  (1,100  pounds),  say  at  the  cost 
of  production,  at  four  cents  a  pound,  would  be  forty 
dollars.  What  it  would  be  worth  per  pound  here  I 
am  unable  to  say;  but  put  it  at  twelve  cents  per 
pound  will  leave  a  profit  of  eighty  dollars  per  acre. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  cotton  may  be  grown 
amongst  young  fruit  trees  with  no  detriment  to  the 
trees.  The  absence  ot  rain  and  violent  storms 
of  wind  during  the  packing  season,  is  another 
thing  greatly  in  favor  of  this  coast.  When  the 
bolls  are  open  and  the  cotton  is  ready  for  picking,  a 
strong  wind  will  beat  it  upon  the  ground  and  a 
dash  of  rain  will  cause  the  8  jil  to  stain  the  cotton, 
much  of  which  grows  near  the  ground,  thereby  in- 
juring its  sale.  And  I  believe,  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  favorable  climate,  the  staple  would  be 
superior  to  that  grown  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  probably  to  that  of  the  famous  Sea  Is- 
land, to  which  there  is  none  superior.  Suppose, 
then,  it  is  found  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
should  be  found  lemunerative  to  the  grower. 
What  would  be  the  result  of  the  interest  to  the 
community  at  large,  in  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories, etc.?  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  cotton  fac- 
tory was  located  in  tliia  city,  employing  four  hun- 
dred operatives,  (as  many  of  tliem  do),  what  an 
impetus  it  would  give  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  The  Granite  Mill,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  many  years, 
ix  a  model  of  skill  and  good  management.  Bows 
of  neat  dwellings  for  the  operatives  are  built  con- 
tiguous to  the  factoiy,  and  everything  nbout  it 
wears  an  aspect  of  enterprise  and  prosperity.  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  has  ten  cotton  factories  in  operation; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  about  erecting  a  second  one, 
and  Atlanta,  I  think,  four  or  five. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  well,  and  to  the  interests 
of  this  county,  and  to  this  city,  to  offer  some  in- 
ducement to  persons  to  engage  in  this  industry  by 
offering  large  premiums  for  the  greatest  produc 
tion  per  acre,  the  finest  staple,  and  for  the  best  va- 
rieties? And  It  hss  occurred  to  me  that  an  experi- 
mental plantation,  owned  by  the  county,  would  be 
a  good  investment,  and  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results  to  this  community,  and  to  the  State  at 
large. 


I.  0.  Hatch. 


WINTER  IRRIGATION. 

The  Anaheim  Gazette  states  that  a  very  thorough 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Orangethorpe  district  tliis  season.  Nearly  all  the 
farms  there  have  been  already  flooded,  and  the 
ground  is  as  moist  as  if  six  inches  of  rain  had  fal- 
len. In  Placentia  district,  also,  much  irrigation 
has  been  done.  Had  this  plan  been  pursued  in 
years  gone  by,  great  would  have  been  the  profit. 

ORAPK  PROSPECTS  IX  CtH.USA. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  cold  north  winds 
of  the  past  week,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  crop 
prospects  of  Colusa  county  as  favorable.  It  will 
take  but  little  more  -ain,  at  Uie  right  time,  to 
make  us  big  crops.  There  was  a  very  large  area 
summer  fallowed,  and  this  has  been  put  in  un- 
usually good  order.  The  lands  that  were  over- 
flowed last  year  and  planted  this,  will  make  sure 
Jropa  if  we  have  an  extra  dry  spring.— Coiusa  Sun. 


Yield  per  Acre— Advice  to  New  Bof^inners, 
Etc. 

We  take  the  lollowing  from  a  letter  by  Governor 
Downey,  of  Los  Angeles,  to  the  JJuUrtin  of  this 
city.  It  contains  much  information  that  is  valua- 
ble to  those  who  are  just  commencing  the  business 
of  grape  growing: 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  prepared  with 
cellars,  vats  and  pipes,  is  limited,  so  that  owners  of 
small  vineyards  have  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
their  grapes;  these  small  grape-growers  have  been 
treated,  as  a  rule,  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  profits 
of  their  little  places  have  been  quite  large.  My 
i  own  observation  has  been  that  the  result  yielded 
I  from  $118  to  $125  per  acre,  but  exceptional  vine- 
yards have  yielded  far  greater  returns.    When  well 
cultivated  and  thoroughly  irrigated,   tlie  results 
above  stated  will  stimulate  the  planting  of  new 
'  vineyards  to  an  extent  never  before  contemplated. 

Our  rich,  alluvial  valley  will  give  the  greatest  yield 
[  and  the  most  vigorous,  long-lived  vine,  and  the 
Mission  grape  will  prove,  at  least  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  the  most  profitable. 
;  Experience  is  worth  something  in  guiding  the  be- 
.  ginners,  and  to  them  I  will  state  that  we  have  vine- 
'  yards  of  the  Mission  grape,  seventy  and  eighty  years 
old,  that  have  never  ceased  to  yield  their  abundant 
crops,  without  once  failing  to  respond  bountifully  to 
the  magic  touch  of  the  pruning  hook,  the  plow  and 
the  irrigating  channels.  Water  is  everything  to  the 
vine.  It  must  have  it  from  the  heavens  or  be  sup- 
plied by  the  genius  of  its  owner — and  those  who 
rely  on  a  paying  crop,  on  high  and  dry  soils,  will  be 
disappointed,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  run 
the  plow  and  cultivator.  Besides,  as  a  writer  from 
Sonoma  stated,  a  short  time  since,  these  proprietors 
on  the  latter  soils,  will,  in  a  short  time,  find  their 
vines  giving  symptoms  of  decay  and  death.  Our 
summers  are  long,  dry  and  hot,  and  evaporation 
rapid.  There  being  no  intervals  of  rain  during 
this  trying  period,  it  is  evident  that  moisture  must 
be  supplied  from  other  sources  than  precipitations. 
In  traveling  from  Mount  Shasta  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  our  State,  wherever  yon  find  a  wild 
grapevine  growing,  it  will  be  found  that  moisture 
is  near  the  surface.  It  is  natural ;  for  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  the  little  fruit  that  has  filled  the  earth 
with  delight  is  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  the 
other  10  per  cent,  is  principally  carbon.  The  bou- 
quet, aroma,  or  volatile  oils  are  in  an  umlefined 
quantity,  and  chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  determine  their  quantity  and  quality, 
no  more  than  they  have  the  mystery  of  the  essential 
nature  of  the  fermentation.  Now,  for  beginners,  I 
will  advance  the  idea  that  we  know  the  Mission  grape 
and  have  found  it  useful.  So  have  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Sherry  districts,  for  it  is  the  same  grape. 
The  Portugese  are  satisfic-d  with  it,  and  the  fortunes 
of  tlieir  districts  consist  in  adhering  to  it.  They 
are  not  flying  off  hunting  Zinfandel  and  other  vari- 
ities.  They  have  a  good  thing  in  their  sherry  and 
port,  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied;  so  are  some  of 
us,  and  we  desire  no  change.  The  beginner  can 
get  his  cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape  for  nothing. 
They  are  vigorous  and  stiong,  and  with  less  care 
than  he  bestows  on  an  acre  of  Indian  corn,  he  eau 
successfully  tend  his  acre  of  vineyard. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  something  tangible 
about  the  reasonable  product  of  a  small  vineyard. 
The  wine-makers  of  Los  Angeles  paid  last  year  $22 
per  ton  for  grapes.  The  owners  of  the  Cucamonga 
vineyard  having  more  vats  and  pipes  than  the  pro- 
duct of  their  own  vineyards  could  fill,  purchased 
gripes  of  the  small  proprietors  of  the  surrounding 
country.  These  small  owners  preferred  to  sell 
their  grapes  at  Cucamonga  at  $20  per  ton  than  to 
haul  them  to  Los  Angeles  at  $22.  Among  those 
was  Mr.  Hillermau,  who  had  a  small  patch  of  thir- 
teen acres.  These  thirteen  acres,  at  $20  per  ton, 
gave  him  $1,651.  This  little  vineyard  was  only  an 
incident  to  his  orchard  and  bee  ranch.  This  pro- 
duct must  be  satisfictory.  Tne  vineyard  is  a  life- 
time estate,  requiring  no  seeding  or  yearly  plant, 
ing.  The  requirements  are  simply  to  plant,  plow, 
and  irrigate  in  season.  There  is  no  heartrending 
rust,  no  costly  machinery,  no  exhausting  trouble 
about  labor,  sacks  or  freight  charges.  The  owner 
has  just  to  pick  his  grapes,  dump  them  out  of  the 
basket  into  the  wagon  bed,  put  the  wagon  on  the 
scales,  weigh,  get  his  ticket,  and  the  ticket  brings 
the  coin.  When  the  vineyard  owner  is  situated  so 
as  to  make  his  wine  or  his  brandy,  and  do  it  well^ 
of  course  the  profits  are  quadrupled. 

VINICULTURE. 

There  is  no  branch  of  California  production  that 
promises  better  or  more  enduring  results  than  vin- 
iculture; no  business  that  has  a  brighter  future 
than  wine-mhking.  The  vintner  has  the  world  for 
a  market,  and  that  the  product  of  California  vine- 
yards must,  in  time,  cut  an  important  figure  in 
commerce,  is  generally  admitted.  Although  the 
industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  enough  has  been  ac- 
complished to  convince  the  world  that  the  wine- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  have  found  a  for- 
midable rival  in  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  La  Belle  France  will  be  obliged  to, 
if  she  does  not  voluntarily,  yield  the  palm  to  Cali- 
fornia.— Cor,  .'itockton  Independent. 
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GOOD   ADVICE    TO   A  SETTLER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Kern  county  Californian 
says 

"To  illustrate  what  may  be  done  on  many  places 
in  this  county,  I  will  draw  a  picture— not  of  the 
restless,  dead-broke,  and,  in  many  cases,  debt-laden 
settler  who,  for  some  reason,  has  made  a  failure 
elsewhere,  and  comes  here  to  take  the  desperate 
chances  of  making  a  raise  or  dying  in  the  attempt, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  farming, 
or  at  least  needing  to  learn  a  new  method,  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  expecting  to  make  a 
email  fortune  in  a  few  years  rather  than  to  building 
up  a  home  surrounded  with  fruits  that  would  sup- 
ply him  with  food  suitable  for  our  long  summers, 
and  with  beautilul  flowers  that  would  not  only 
br  ghten  the  eye  and  cheer  him  through  life,  but 
fill  the  air  with  delightful  fragrance.  No!  I  will 
not  take  a  photograph  of  the  early  settler  now,  but 
picture  a  new  settler— one  of  the  industrious,  in- 
telligent. Eastern  fi'rmers,  who,  having  become 
tired  of  the  long,  cold  winters  of  his  native  State, 
has  sold  out  and  come  here  to  put  all  he  has  into  a 
permanent  home.  Here  he  is,  just  arrived,  with  a 
wife  and  two  children— a  girl  of  five  and  a  boy  of 
teu.  They  have  only  $1,000  in  cash  to  work  with, 
and  he  says  to  me:  "What  shall  I  do  to  make  use 
of  this,  so  as  to  get  the  best  result  in  the  shape  of  a 
home  for  my  family  and  self?  "Well,  my  friend, 
if  you  have  not  yet  grown  above  the  idea  of  com- 
petition, so  you  do  not  feel  prepared  to  combine 
your  little  capital  with  others  for  mutual  economy, 
assistance  and  comfort,  then  I  would  do  as  fol- 
lows: Procure  of  the  best  land  near  the  town,  that 
which  will  need  but  little,  if  any  irrigation,  though 
you  take  off  two  or  three  crops  of  a  season.  So 
long  as  such  land  is  to  be  had,  even  at  $100  per 
acre,  it  is  better  to  take  it  than  at  $10  or  $15  per 
acre.  So  we  will  get  five  acres  of  such  land,  and 
be  sure  and  pay  down  the  cash,  that  a  clear  title 
may  be  obtained.  Spend  only  $100  in  lumber,  and 
build  in  such  a  way  that  more  can  be  added  to  ad- 
vantage. Make  the  one  or  two  rooms  that  you 
build  very  tight,  and  paper  with  heavy  sheathing, 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold  night  winds  in  winter, 
and  the  dust  when  a  sand  storm  comes,  as  used  to 
visit  us  occasionally,  and  may  again.  Set  out  large 
trees  Srouud  the  house— Carolina  poplar,  locust, 
walnut,  (both  English  and  black),  especially  the 
latter.  Now  bore  a  good  well,  fifty  feet  or  more 
deep,  using  four-inch  gas  pipe,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared so  it  will  not  rust,  and  have  four  feet  of  the 
bottom  perforated.  For  this  and  force  pump,  we 
expend  another  $100;  $50  more  for  furniture,  and 
$50  for  a  supply  of  substantial  provisions,  es- 
pecially dried  fruit  and  the  various  forms  of 
grain,  as  such  diet  is  best  adapted  to  our  climate. 
Now  wo  have  only  f200  left.  Eighty  dollars  should 
get  you  a  hofse,  $20  for  1x4  fencing  lumber  for  a 
rabbit-proof  garden,  $50  more  for  a  light  plow  and 
other  tools,  and  the  last  $50  should  be  sure  to  go 
for  some  of  the  best  and  largest  fruit  trees  you  can 
buy.  After  the  house  is  ready  and  the  family  com- 
fortable, get  the  use  of  another  horse,  by  exchange 
of  work,  and  break  up  all  the  land  well,  and  put 
out  cuttings  of  the  Carolina  poplar,  two  feet  apart, 
on  the  line  all  around  it,  to  be  kept  clean  with  plow 
and  hoe,  as  you  would  any  crop.  They  will  make 
you  a  good  fence  in  two  years." 


THE   GREAT  CIVIMZERS. 

The  following  beautiful  and  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  work  performed  by  railroads,  was  uttered  by 
the  late  Hon.  Byron  Paine,  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court: 

Railroads  are  the  great  public  highways  of  the 
world,  along  which  the  gigantic  currents  of  trade 
and  travel  continuously  pour— highways  compared 
with  which  the  most  magnificent  highways  of  an- 
tiquity dwindle  into  insignificance.  They  are  the 
most  marvellous  inventions  of  modern  times.  They 
have  done  more  to  develop  the  wealth  and  resour- 
ces, to  stimulate  the  industry,  reward  the  labor  and 
promote  the  general  prosperity  than  any  other,  and, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  physical  causes  combined. 
There  is  probably  not  a  man,  woman  or  child 
whose  interest  or  comfort  has  not  been,  in  some 
degree,  subserved  by  them.  They  bring  to  our 
doors  the  productions  of  the  earth.  They  enable 
us  to  anticipate  and  protract  the  seasons.  They 
enable  the  inliabitants  of  each  clime  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  all.  They  scatter  the 
productions  of  the  press  and  literature  broadcast 
through  the  country  with  amazing  rapidity.  There 
is  scarcely  a  want,  wish  or  aspiration  of  the  human 
heart  which  they  do  not,  in  some  measure,  tend  to 
gratify.  They  promote  the  pleasures  of  social  life 
and  of  friendship,  they  bring  the  skilled  physician 
swiftly  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  sick  and 
the  wounded,  and  enable  the  absent  friend  to  be 
present  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  They  have 
more  than  realized  the  fabulous  conception  of  the 
eastern  imagination,  which  pictured  the  genii  as 
transporting  an  inhabited  palace  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and,  with  marvelous  swiftness,  depositing 
it  on  the  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  seas. 
In  war  they  transport  the  armies  and  supplies  of 
the  Government  with  the  greatest  celerity,  and 
carry  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  ot  the  wind, 
relief  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  stretched, 
bleeding  and  wounded,  ou  the  field  of  battle. 


AN    E.VGLilSUAIAN'S     VIEWS     OP  CAL:I- 
FORNIA. 

Professor  R.  R  Spice,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  of  London,  after  visiting  the  great  west, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  interviewed  by  a  reporter 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  speaks  as  f  .Hows: 

In  opening  the  Southwest  a  most  important  work 
has  been  done  by  the  Atchinsou,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad.  I  visited  an  estate  of  600  acres  in 
Southern  California,  which  had  not  a  tree  on  it  six 
years  ago.  Now  the  owner  is  free  from  debt,  and 
would  refuse  fifteen  times  the  cost.  This  has  been 
thoroughly  irrigated,  and  contains  acres  of  fruit 
and  other  trees.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  that 
could  be  similarly  employed.  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia I  found  great  distilleries,  and  as  fine  wine  and 
brandy  as  one  would  wish.  The  distilleries  take 
all  the  grapes  that  can  be  found,  at  one  cent  a 
pound. 

But  this  isout.'<ide  the  question  of  what  is  best  for 
the  British  agriculturist.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  Bri  ish  (arms  have  not  been 
recognized  by  our  statesmen  and  great  landowners. 
They  talk  of  bad  seasons,  and  of  reducing  local 
taxation,  which  would  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  The 
British  farmer  cannot  pay  the  old  rent  of  two 
pounds  an  acre.  I  should  advise  British  farmers 
to  club  together,  and  s(  nd  one  or  two  out  here  to 
find  where  they  can  get  farms.  .There  are  many 
men  struggling  in  England  who  have  means,  but  I 
don't  know  wliat  they  have  to  look  forward  to.  I 
should  recommend  Colorado  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia from  what  I  have  seen.  1  would  not  recom- 
mend the  Mississippi  valley,  nor  Canada. 


A  VALE  OF  ROSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  writing 
from  Santa  Barbara,  says: 

The  vale  of  Santa  Barbara,  for  sixty  miles  facing 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  consider  the  most  attractive 
in  California.  The  soil  is  extra  deep,  dark  alluv- 
ium. By  the  formation  of  the  coast,  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  rude  trade  winds,  elsewhere  so  unpleasant 
on  our  shores.  San  Francisco  being  in  north  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  and  a  half  degrees,  Santa  Barbara 
is  thirty-four  and  a  half  degrees  north,  three  degrees 
southwardly.  Here  flourish  in  luxuriance  the  fig- 
tree  and  olive,  the  prune  and  the  almond,  the 
orange  and  the  lemon,  the  nectarine  and  pomegran- 
ate. Here  grows  alfalfa  clover,  giving  three  cut- 
tings a  year,  and  pasture  through  the  winter. 
Here  flowers  bloom  perennial.  Here  only  is  a 
paradise  of  roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers,  culti- 
vated for  commercial  perfumery.  Here  the  bee 
pastures  all  the  year,  the  hivers  gather  honey  every 
day,  and,  abstaining  themselves,  they  give  to  man 
nearly  their  whole  production.  Only  in  stres?  of 
stormy  weather  they  draw  u^on  their  hoarded 
sweets.  Feathered  songsters  never  migrate  from 
this  elysium.  Man's  dwelling  is  enlivened  by  the 
chirp  of  birds,  and  their  music  giv<  s  perpetual 
cheer,  unchecked  by  winter  frosts.  Happy,  thrice 
blessed  are  they  whose  lot  is  cast  where  happiness 
is  so  easily  wooed  and  won!  Here,  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, the  company's  rose  gardens  are  a  sight  to 
charm  the  eye,  when,  day,  by  day,  children  gather 
ever-blooming  flowers,  for  extraction  of  perfume 
for  the  toilet. 


GRASSES    IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, shows  tliat  Dr.  Loring,  Couiniihsioner  of 
Agriculture,  is  making  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
growth  of  pasture  and  meadow  grasses  in  this 
State  and  presumably  throughout  the  country. 
This  investigation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
which  could  be  undertaken,  and  should  draw  out  a 
vast  fund  of  valuable  information.  A  monograph 
could  be  written  upon  the  growth  of  alfalfa  or  lu- 
cerne alone.  The  introduction  of  the  plant  from 
Chili  into  California,  itsspread  in  this  State, and  then 
the  dissemination  ot  the  seeds  through  the  states  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  its  behavior  in  these 
new  regions  form  a  very  interesting  study.  We  have 
been  collecting  data  on  this  point  for  some  time, 
attracted  to  it  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  has 
proved  so  valuable  here,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
progress  eastward,  when  it  might  have  been  dis- 
tributed westward  generations  ago,  for  it  has  lorig 
been  well  known  in  Europe  and  on  the  continent. 
The  charming  stories  of  its  growth  in  California 
gave  "alfalfa"  an  impetus  which  the  staid  testimo- 
nials oi  European  growers  could  not  gain  for  "lu. 
cerne."  California  ought  to  yield  the  Conimisssoner 
much  interesting  information  about  other  forage 
plants.  Almost  everything  which  succeeds  any- 
where has  been  tried  here. 

There  has  been  much  timeand  money  exfrt-ndedon 
grass  growing  experiments  by  our  dairymen,  and 
if  the  records  of  their  experiments  could  be  col- 
lected it  would  be  of  mnch  value  as  a  guide  to  new 
extwrinients.  There  are  a  few  grasses  which  now 
seem  to  be  steadily  gaining  in  favor,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  they  will  figure  largely  in  supplying 
our  lack  of  perennial  forage  plants.  We  hope 
Cominissioger  Loring  may  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
data  for  a  good  volume  on  the  subject  he  has  taken 
up.  There  is  scarcely  anything  which  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  California  and  -o  other  newer  re- 
gions of  the  country.— Sania  Cruz  Courier-Item. 


J.    p.  H. 


WEXTWOKTU, 
Editor  anti 


Proprietor. 
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the  Iberian  reverence  for  the  monks  has  diaap- 
(jeared,  and  the  property  has  been  conflscatfd  to 
private  uses.  The  blue  blood  of  Castile  has  almost 
disappeared.  These  old  patriarchs  lived  by  their 
flocks  and  herds — mildest  of  feudal  soil-lords — with 
their  Indian  serfs  about  them,  simple  and  weak;  at 
once  meek  and  proud,  living  primitively,  contented- 
ly, slowly  along.  Life  at  middle  age  became  a  kind  of 
siesta  that  dozed  itself  into  the  evening  of  death  in 
the  most  imperceptible  manner.  Hospitality  is 
even  now  a  part  of  their  religion.  In  philosophy 
they  have  reached  the  ultimatum  of  modern  thought 
as  prophetically  and  as  completely  as  Montaigne, 


For  purposes  of  irrigation,  Los  Angeles  ha-i  sev- 
eral never-failing  streams,  having  their  sourcn  in 
the  mountains  and  in  San  Ik-rnaidino  county. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Santa  Ana,  which  emp- 
tiif  into  the  ocean  between  the  Newport  landing 
and  Anaheim.  The  San  Gabriel  waters  a  large 
tract  of  very  fertile  country.  It  sinks  during  a 
portion  of  the  summer,  and,  rising,  forms  two 
branches,  irrigating  the  El  Monte  region.  Los 
Angeles  river,  rising  in  San  Fernando  valley,  fur- 
nishes water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  neiglAorng 
places.   The  portion  lying  southwest  of  the  moui.  ■ 


I  10,630  acres;  number  of  acres  in  orchards,  5,000; 
v  neyards,  9  .312. 

Price  of  land  here,  as  in  the  other  southern 
counties,  is  on  the  rise,  the  poorer  land  selling  at 
^15  an  acre,  and  orchards,  in  bearing,  bringing  a 
thousand.  One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  thf  oldist 
orange  orchards  in  the  county  is  that  of  Mr.  Wolf- 
skill.  It  was  begun  in  1811,  contains  about  9,000 
trees  of  different  varieties,  and  is  very  favorably 
located;  being  near  the  line  of  railroad,  fruit  can 
be  conveniently  shipped  to  the  different  markets. 
The  orchards  (•'■  Messrs.  Stern  and  Kose,  in  the 

'  San  Gabriel  valley,  known  as  Snuuyslope  Vineyard, 
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[By  J.  D.  B.,  Travclinji  Agent  No.  2.] 
Los  Angeles  county  is  very  desirable  in  point  of 
climate  and  soil.  It  commands  a  very  advanta- 
geoas  position,  and  is  exceedingly  prosperous  in  its 
relation  with  commerce  and  all  of  the  industries 
of  the  southern  counties.  It  is  bounded  upon  th 
north  by  Kern  county,  east  by  San  Bernardino, 
south  by  San  Diego,  and  south  and  southwest  by 
the  ocean.  Its  boundary  is  quite  iricgular,  and 
the  county  contains  about  six  hundred  square 
miles,  or  3,581,000  acres. 

European  settlements  began  to  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Padres  of 
(he  Franciscan  Order.  Since  that  time  much  of 


and  their  habitual  quitn  aabe?  que  scais-je?  done 
into  Spanish.  Tliey  are  fast  disappearing,  giving 
place  to  "manifest  destiny,"  in  the  shape  of  Los 
Americanos.  Comparatively  lew  are  to  be  found 
in  a  population  of  35,000.  The  county  was  organ- 
ized in  185U,  and  has  now  taxable  property  to  the 
amount  of  $20,210,557.  Mountains  traverse  the 
county  nearly  in  its  center,  and  the  slopes  and 
foothills  are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Tlie  land 
reaching  out  to  the  ocean  is  exceedingly  fertile,  as 
the  various  orchards  scattered  over  the  country 
fully  demonstrate,  except  on  the  sandy  waste  in 
the  northern  part.  Tlie  mountain  slopes,  as  in 
San  Diego  county,  are  specially  adapted  to  bee- 
culture.  The  small  valleys  yield  abundantly  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  or  fruits.  Several  orange  or- 
chards, one  of  which  contains  12,000  trees,  lie  along 
the  railroad  line.  Tne  orange,  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  suffers,  in  a  small  way,  from  a  sort  of 
rust,  which  impairs  its  beauty,  to  some  extent,  but, 
80  far  as  I  could  Itarn,  no  traces  of  the  dreaded 
scale  bug  had  been  discovered.  The  trees,  through- 
out the  county,  seem  to  be  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Olives  and  limes  are  largely  produced.  Apples 
and  plums  are  of  superior  flavor. 


tain  contains  some  of  tlie  richest  lands.  Orange 
groves  lie  in  almost  unbroken  fields  from  Orange, 
Anaheim,  Santa  Ana  and  Westminster  to  Los  A  - 
geles.  Tilt  soil  is  a  brown,  sandy  loam,  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  somewhat  clayey  in  the  hollows 
and  gravelly  on  the  ridges.  Alkali  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  some  localities.  The^e  are  admirably 
adapted  to  sugar-beet  raising,  which  would  add 
another  to  the  many  industries  of  this  county.  The 
climate  is  cool,  the  sea-breeze  doing  much  to  render 
the  temperature  doliglitful.  Grapes,  also,  are  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  raisins  are  shipped  both  to 
the  San  Francisco  and  eastern  markets.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  season  just  past  Los  Angeles  alone 
pioduced  5,000,000  oranges,  and  nearly  as  many 
limes  and  lemons.  Cereals  are  more  dependent  on 
the  season.  The  following  data  are  taken  from 
the  statements  of  the  County  Assessor,  and  give  a 
lair  showing  of  the  present  outlook:  Amount  ot 
wine  produced  in  1881,  3,000,000  gallons;  brandy, 
500,000  gallons;  wool  shipped,  3,402,530  pounds. 
There  are  31  distilleries  and  7  breweries  in  the 
county.  Amount  of  acres  now  in  the  ditfurent  ce- 
reals: Wheat,  60,000  acres;  barley,  33,-150  acres,  oats, 
500  aores;  potatoes,  350  acres;  corn,  23,400  acres;  bay. 


!  surpasses  in  beauty  the  far-famed  groves  of  the  old 
world.  They  have  about  1,900  acres  in  the  farm, 
of  which  200  is  devoted  to  tropical  fruits;  and  a 
little  over  GOO  to  vineyard.  The  yield  from  this 
place  alone,  during  the  past  season  was  380,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  95,000  gallons  of  brandy. 
They  hare  a  good  cellar,  110  by  1.50  feet;  besides 
this  a  number  of  the  smaller  wme-houses  are  full  of 
wines,  varying  in  age,  and  of  superior  quality. 
They  also  have  a  distillery,  capable  of  turning  out 
1,500  gallons  per  day.  These  gentlemen,  besides 
owning  largo  wine  cellars  in  Los  .Vugeles,  have 
wholesale  houses  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chi- 

I  cago.  Cuttings  from  the  vineyard,  numbering 
1,1,53,100  were  sold  in  the  present  season.  Orange 
orchards  are  ungated  about  once  in  six  weeks,  and 
must  bo  cultivated  after  each  flooding.  Tliere  are 
other  largo  vineyards  and  orcliards  in  this  valley 
deserving  mention.  The  celebrated  "Dew  Drop" 
orchards  are  among  the  finest. 

Miulnif. 

Its  mineral  resources  are  as  yet  but  little  devel- 
oped, though  the  attention  of  raining  men  has  repeat- 
edly been  directed  to  various  parts  of  the  county. 
In  1S33  gold  was  found  in  the  valley  of  tlie  iiauta 
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Clara,  and  at  various  times  since  that  vear  tlie 
public  have  been  made  to  leel  that  this,  oue  of  its 
proniiuiDg  industiits,  bids  fair  lo  take  proper  rmik 
here,  some  day.  The  silver  mines  of  Silverado, 
the  placers  of  San  Feruaudo,  the  gold-btariug 
quartz  of  Soledad,  and  its  neighboring  lodes  of 
copper,  the  large  beds  of  aaphalium,  all  prove  that 
tlie  uear  future  will  soon  direct  atleiitiou  to  them. 
Strong  feeling  is  evinced  concerning  the  oil  devel- 
opments. The  great  dififorence  in  the  topography 
of  Southern  California  gives  it  great  diversity  of 
enterprise  and  pursuit,  and  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  no  great  woodermentif  these  mines  should  fully 
justify  the  expectations  now  held  concerning  them. 

The  city  of  Los  ,\ngeles  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  State.  The  old  Mexican  portion  of  It  extends 
about  a  mile  up  the  valley,  but  it  has  few  peculiar- 
ities to  mark  its  connection  with  "auld  laug  syne." 
The  old  adube  buildings,  with  broad,  low  roofs, 
smeared  with  native  asphalium,  belong  to  the  pastj 
they  have  given  way  for  beautiful  little  modern 
cottages  and  villas.  In  1871  its  assessed  valuation 
on  property  was  S4.7U0.O0O.  The  present  valua- 
tion shows  a  rise  to  nearly  three  times  these  figures, 
and  nearly  three  times  the  inhabitants  it  then 
numbered.  lis  increase  has  probably  been  more 
solid  in  growth  than  can  be  shown  by  any  interior 
place  in  tne  State.  The  site  of  the  city  originally 
occupied  some  sixteen  leagues  square.  It  was  af- 
terwards reduced  to  four  leagues  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  scarce  a 
luilu  wide. 

The  Schools 

Of  the  city  are  ably  superintended  by  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, Mrs.  Jones,  a  lady  of  high  culture 
and  rare  good  judgment.  They  are  graded,  and  the 
High  School  is  oue  of  which  the  city  may  well  be 
proud,  forming,  as  it  does,  so  goo<l  a  connection 
with  the  Branch  University  and  State  Normal. 
Tne  Sisters  of  Charity  have  a  day  and  boardiug 
school,  for  young  ladies,  with  fine  grounds  and 
costly  buildings.  St.  Vincent's  College  is  also  do- 
ing a  good  work  for  boys  and  young  men.  All 
those  institutions  are  favorably  mentioned  by  the 
people. 

The  Newspapers 

Are  actively  engaged  in  furthering  all  legitimate 
immigration  schemes,  aud  disseminating  practical 
inlormatiiin.  Tney  arc  ably  conducted,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  large  eiiculatiou.  Tlie  dailies  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  those  of  larger  cities. 

L.OS  AuKrIes  Water  Works 
Furnish  the  city.  These  were  incorporated  in 
18U8,  and  CJSl  *100,000.  Prior  to  this  they  were 
owned  by  the  ci:y.  The  present  company  replaced 
the  old  wooden  pipes  aud  overhauled  the  entire 
.>\stcm  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  A  pile  dam 
across  the  river  formerly  raised  the  water  and  se- 
cured a  good  head  ami  plenty  of  fall  to  turn  a  forty- 
fnol  undershot.  The  water  was  emptied  from  the 
buckets  into  a  flume  and  conveyed  to  a  reservoir, 
from  which  it  was  distributed.  The  present  tirm 
tipped  the  r.ver  seven  miles  above,  and  carried  the 
water,  hv  means  of  ditches,  to  a  reservoir  with  a 
cap.icity  of  (j.OOU.UOU  gillons;  thus  they  secured  a 
m.ich  greater  quantity.  Tiicy  have  about  twenty- 
four  miles  ot  pipe,  the  main  one  being  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter.  They  supply  the  main  part  of 
the  city. 

The  Beaudry  Water  Works  is  a  private  enterprise, 
establisiied  about  six  years  ago.  The  water  is  ob- 
tained from  a  magniliceut  spring,  located  on  the 
Alameda,  covering  an  acre  of  ground.  They  liavB 
pumping  apparatus  capable  ot  discharging  70,000 
gallons  per  hour  into  reservoirs  covered  by  venti- 
lators.  The  water  is  said  to  be  very  pure. 

Churches, 

Bupreseuting  ten  religious  denominations,  are 
found  here,  and  they  are  said  to  be  well  supported. 
Many  of  them  are  handsomely  constructed  edi- 
fices, commodious,  and  in  every  respect  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  ot  the  city. 

The  Infirmary  is  in  good  hands  and  its  inmates 
seem  as  contented  and  cheerful  as  any  one  could 
expect. 

Tne  City  Library  contains  a  great  number  of 
books,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
much  read. 

Street  railways  add  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public. 

Tue  vessels  of  Goodall,  Perkins  &  Co.  ply  be- 
tween San  Francisco  aud  San  Diego,  touching  at 
the  intermediate  ports.  Their  vessels  are  well  offi- 
cered and  the  accomuiodations  are  satisfactory  in 
the  highest  degri  e. 

Railroads. 

Several  branches  of  the  Southern  Pacific  center 
at  Los  Aug.  les.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Wil- 
mington, Santa  Monica,  Anaheim,  San  Francisco, 
aud,  since  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
passengers  arrive  from  and  depart  for  eastern 
cities,  without  beiLg  compelled  to  go  tiin.  Sacra- 
mento. Tlie  manugement  of  tne  road  is  warmly 
commended  by  the  business  community  and  travel- 
ing put. lie,  and  its  lares  and  freights  appear  to  be 
satisfactory.  Stages  coiine.'.t  with  various  places, 
and  telegraph  communication  extends  to  all  tl  e 
principal  offices 


Nurseries. 

It  is  probable  that  Los  Angeles  is  par  excellence 
the  nuisery  county.  They  are  large  aud  comprise 


80  great  a  variety  as  almost  to  defy  enumeration. 
Of  course  the  sorai-trcipical  fruits  predominate, 
but  peach,  pear,  plum  and  apricot  form  a  good 
share. 

Los  Angeles  furnished  many  baskets  of  orange 
flowers  to  strew  the  grave  of  our  late  President,  a 
short  time  after  his  decease,  though  the  time  was 
somewhat  out  of  season  for  them. 

Banks. 

One  of  the  oldest  is  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Bank,  established  in  187i.  Its  President  is  Mr.  E. 
F.  Spencer,  and  Cashier,  Mr.  Lacy. 

The  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  was  established 
in  1871.  It,  probably,  does  a  full  share  of  the  bank- 
ing business,  aud,  through  the  courtesy  ot  its  offi- 
cers, information  was  obtained  wbich  fully  demon- 
strated the  solid  financal  basis  upon  which  its  oper- 
ations are  conducted. 

The  National  Bank  also  commands  a  large  capi- 
tal and  draws  direct  on  many  leading  houses. 
Manufacturini;  Industries. 
Mr.  Childs,  on  Los  Angeles  street,  his  a  large  es- 
tablishment, and  manufactures  all  kinds  of  tin, 
sheet  iron  and  copper  ware.  The  artesian  pipe,  so 
needful  in  these  "well"  supplied  southern  counties, 
is  made  in  large  quantities.  He  has  a  large  trade 
aud  does  a  cash  business,  thereby  securing  to  his 
purchasers  better  bargains. 

The  City  Foundry  and  Machine  Shops  are  located 
on  Main  street,  corner  of  Second.  These  works 
were  opened  under  discouraging  prospects.  It 
was  generally  pit-dieted  that  no  firm  could  suc- 
cessluUy  compete  with  the  eastern  markets.  They 
have  not  only  established  a  footing,  but  have  put 
down  prices.  They  are  receiving  the  practical  en- 
couragement of  large  "home"  orders.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Every  locality  should  remember 
that  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  local  prosperity. 
Give  home  enterprise  the  benefit  of  your  orders  if 
possible. 

J.  F.  Holbrook  is  engaged  in  making  water- 
pipe  and  well-tubing.  He  supplied  the  water-pipe 
for  Pasadena,  and,  as  oniy  skilled  labor  is  em- 
ployed, he  gives  satisfaction.  Mr.  J.  Burrows  also 
has  a  large  house,  and,  from  the  appearance,  is  do- 
ing well.  All  these  firms  find  their  best  markets 
at  home,  though  they  supply  many  interior  places. 

Rudel  &  Sturm  do  much  good  work,  also,  in  this 
line.  They  manufacture  the  distilleries  so  much 
called  for  here. 

Another  house,  dealing  largely  in  the  same  line, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  proprietors,  with 
praiseworthy  energy,  are  rapidly  recovering. 

On  First  stri^et  is  a  "Woven  Wire  Mattress" 
manufactory.  These  mattresses  consist  of  five  or 
six  thousand  feet  of  wire,  arranged  spirally.  They 
are  well  received. 

Jesson  &  Holzygraffe,  carriage  factory,  do  a 
thriving  business.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Farmer's  Blacksmith  Shop,  and  all  work  is  war- 
ranted. 

Schmidt  <fe  Hafeman  have  their  place  of  bnsiness 
on  Ljs  Augeles  street.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
desert  wagons.  The  great  heat  of  the  sand  is  very 
trying  to  wlieels,  and  tl.is  firm  claims  that  the 
work  they  send  out  will  stand  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  roads. 

A  large  factory,  with  100  feet  frontage  on  Los 
Angeles  street,  also  proves  itself  capable  of  doing  j 
much  good  work.   The  firm  bave  the  agency  for 
the  Newton  wagon  and  Osboine  reader. 

The  California  Cream  of  Tartar  Works  are  well  j 
worth  visiting.    It  is  probably  not  generally  known  j 
that  this  very  useful  article  is  inauufaetuied  from 
tiie  sediment  which  collects  in  wine  vessels  during 
the  fermentation  aud  clarifying  of  wine. 

E.  Keinert  has  the  only  cooper  shop  in  Los 
Angeles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  must  be  a 
good  workman,  otherwise  competition  would  soon 
arise. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pork-packing  establishment  has 
temporarily  suspended  operations,  owii'g  to  the 
scarcity  of  t;rain,  and  their  consequent  inabilitv  to 
secure  good  aud  sufficient  quantities  of  poik. 
They  employ  thirty  men. 

Hambrook  <t  Ward,  formerly  of  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  are  now  located  here.  They  make  a 
specialty  of  California  woods,  many  of  which  take 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  the  furniture  they  turn  out 
is  very  handsome. 

The  Russian  Baths,  located  on  Main  street,  op- 
posite the  Pico  House,  owned  by  B.  Hughes,  are 
well  kept  and  liberally  patronized,  as  they  well  de- 
serve to  be.  They  are  said  to  possess  strong  medi- 
cinal properties  which  are  very  beneficial  in  rheu- 
matism, etc. 

The  Soda  Works,  on  Sainsevain  street,  manufac- 
ture, in  summer,  about  100  bottles  per  day.  This 
delightful  beverage  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
people  in  warm  weather.  The  same  house  sends 
out  large  supplies  of  champagne,  mineral  waters, 
ciders,  etc. 

The  winery  of  Valla  &  Tononi  ship  about  100,000 
gallons,  annually,  to  Oregon,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  their  lighter  wines  finding  market  at  home. 

The  establishment  of  M.  Keller,  on  Alameda 
street,  is  tlie  oldest  in  Southern  Calitomia,  having 
been  established  in  1852.  Th.  y  own  150  acres  of 
choice  vines,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old. 
These  number  120  varieties.  They  make  sherry, 
port  aud  the  Angelica,  so  greatly  appreciated,  be- 


sides other  wines.   They  find  easy  markets  in  San  |  tsanta  Ana 

Francisco.     Their  vineyards  are  kuown  as  The    Is  a  beautiful  village  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It 


Rising  Sun  and  Home  vineyards. 

J.  Bernard,  also,  has  large  vineyards  and  com- 
modious winehouses. 

The  Piiiladelphia  Brewery  is  very  extensive,  and 
everything  looks  neat. 

The  buildings  of  the  New  York  Brewery,  on 
Third  street,  were  established  twenty  years  ago. 
They  turn  out  fifty  barrels  per  day,  for  the  home- 
markets. 

The  Soap  Company's  factory  is  on  Banning  street. 
The  works  cover  four  fifty- foot  lots,  and  about 
60,000  pounds  of  soap  is  made  per  mouth,  which  is 
sent  to  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  home  markets. 

Messrs.  Perry  &  Pollard  are  energetic  business 
men,  who  are  building  up  a  good  business.  They 
deal  in  both  iron  and  lead  piping,  aud  all  kinds  of 
plumbing  materials. 

The  Southern  California  Packing  Company, 
though  commencing  only  last  .\pril,  has  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  fruit-raising,  and  in  this  respect 
are  proving  of  benefit  to  the  community.  They 
will  employ  about  200  hands  this  season,  and  will 
continue  to  can  quail  and  meats  of  all  description, 
as  well  as  fruits. 

There  are  two  marble  works  in  the  city.  The 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Pioneer.  Both  firms  import 
marble,  but  the  former  owns  a  fine  quarry  of  blue 
marble,  the  only  one  in  Southern  California. 

The  lumber  yard  ot  Kercliolf,  Cuzuer  &  Co.  cov- 
ers three  acres.  They  bring  the  lumber  from  Men- 
docino, from  the  Jackson  mill.  Redwood  seems  to 
be  the  favorite. 

The  City  Gardens 
Cover  about  ten  acres,  and  make  a  fine  showing  of 
orange,  lemon  and  other  tropical  fruits.  It  con- 
tains a  pavilion  capable  of  seating  about  500  per- 
sons. It  is  fitted  up  with  stage  and  scenery.  It 
has  also  a  shooting  gallery  and  bowling  allej .  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner. 

The  Harmony  Gardens  als)  furnish  good  shade 
for  picknics.   They  are  near  the  depot. 

Hotels. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  for  visitors  is  the 
pleasant  hotels,  which  are  to  be  found  on  every 
corner.  The  St.  Charles,  on  Main  street,  has  all 
the  modern  appointments  lor  a  first-class  house. 
The  Pico  House  will  be  retitied  soon.  It  is  very 
pleasantly  ltK;ated,  the  attendants  are  orderly  and 
attentive,  and  the  rooms  cool  and  delightful. 
Among  the  lodging  houses,  the  Hutching's  Board- 
ing and  Lodging  House,  and  the  Elmira,  are 
good.  No  bars  are  kept,  and  the  appointments 
are  very  home-like.  The  Pacific  House  lies  very 
convenient  to  the  depot,  is  neat,  comfortable  aud 
cheery  in  its  appointments. 

Analieini 

Is  situated  abont  thirty  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
and  about  twelve  from  the  coast.  It  is  oue  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this 
Slate.  The  (noperty,  which  was  purchased  at  f4 
and  $5  an  acre,  cannot  now  be  obtained  short  of 
$5(X)  or  $1,000.  The  soil  is  rich,  easily  worked, 
aud  all  the  fruits  grown  in  Southern  California 
may  be  found  here.  Large  fields  devoted  to  nur- 
series add  another  to  its  enterprises.  Good  hotels, 
Churches,  and  graded  schools  may  be  found  here. 
Large  irrigation  ditches  form  a  complete  and  sim- 
ple solution  of  that  question.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Los  Augeles,  and  by  stages  with  Anaheim  i 
Landing. 

Wilmlnitton  I 

Was  incorporated  in  1871.   It  is  a  thriving  little  { 
place,  located  about  22  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  rail.    San  Pedro, 
the  old  port,  lies  four  miles  further  south,  and 
Anaheim  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east. 

The  Wilson  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Methodist  Conference,  se-ems  to  be  doing 
a  good  work.  The  buildings  and  lands  were  such 
as  were  formerly  used  as  barracks  and  hospital  for 
Government  soldiers. 
Several  private  bouses  and  grounds  are  well 
j  worth  seeing. 

The  hotels  are  pleasant,  among  the  best  of  which 
is  that  of  Mr.  M.  Bennett.   The  table  is  neat  and 
Well  supplied,  aud  the  house  receives  a  liberal  pa- 
j  tronage. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Thompson  is  well  supported 
!  by  railroad  empl.>yees,  and  it  also  enjoys  a  fair 

share  of  public  patronage. 
I     Mr.  Geo.  Deaver  has  a  liquor  store,  and  Mr. 
Poggi  competes  with  him  for  the  public  favor. 

The  soil  of  this  section  is  a  rich,  dark,  sandy 
loam,  producing  fruits  as  well  as  vegetables. 
'  Wilmington  is  the  shipping  port  for  L'ls  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino,  Inyo,  and  a  part  of  Arizona.  The 
railroad  wharf  is  a  fin<  ly  constructed  work,  1,200 
feet  long,  and  the  warehouses  are  large  and  sub- 
stantial. 

I     Tobacco  is  grown  in  Downie  City,  as  well  as  the 
I  usual  products,  and  it  bids  fair  to  he  quite  an  arti- 
cle of  commeice. 

Santa  Monica 

Is  a  delightful  summer  resort.  Last  se.ison  400 
tents  were  pitched  at  one  time  on  its  beach.  It  has 
a  narrow  valU^y  opening  to  the  sea,  with  a  fine 
growth  of  sycamore  and  oak.  It  has  many  advan- 
I  tages  for  summer  visitors,  which  they  are  glad  to 
I  take  advantage  of. 


has  a  graded  school.  The  town  has  grown  very 
rapidly  and  is  a  very  thriving  settlement.  The 
cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Artesian  water  is  plentitul  and  large  irri- 
gation ditches  from  the  Santa  Ana  river  furnish 
water  fur  several  thousand  acres  of  land. 

B.  F.  Seibert,  President  of  the  Santa  Ana  Bank, 
represents  the  business  of  the  institutitn  as  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition. 

The  hotels,  of  which  Santa  Ana  is  one  of  the 
finest,  are  well  ordered  and  convenient.  Another 
house  is  owned  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  oyster  house  is  carried  on  in  good  style,  and 
fills  an  agreeable  place  in  the  eating  line. 

Mr.  Salsbury  is  an  energetic  real  estate  agent. 
He  is  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  town. 

Among  the  prominent  merchants  are  E.  Turner, 
B.  N.  Rowe,  and  Jesse  HolzegrafTe. 

Mr,  Goldkofer  owns  the  only  brewery  in  the 
town. 

There  are  several  other  thriving  little  settlements 
in  the  county,  but  they  are  identical  in  soil,  cli- 
mate and  production,  with  others  that  have  been 
describeel. 

Where  nature  has  done  so  much  man  gains  a 
quick  reward  for  his  efforts.  As  an  adjunct  to 
farming,  or  where  men  have  capital  to  make  it  a 
business,  wool  growing  yields  handsome  profits. 
Sheep  are  hardly  ever  fed  or  housed  in  this 
State,  and  here,  least  of  all,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
wool  pays  all  expenses,  leaving  the  mutton,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  ready  sale,  as  clear  profit. 

In  general  terms,  land  is  very  rich,  and  com- 
paratively cheap.  Improved  farms  can  always  be 
bought  by  persons  anxious  for  a  change,  at  moder- 
ate prices.  It  may  also  he  said  that  the  toils  and 
discouragements  of  pioneer  life  belong  to  the  past. 
Almost  everywhere  watei  is  obtained  at  moderate 
depth,  and  irrigation  cauals  are  frequent.  Cost  of 
living  is  exceedingly  moderate. 


TUREi:  REAL.  E:!>rATI<:  SIUVB.UE^'Tf*. 

In  our  judgment  there  have  only  been  two  legiti 
mate  real  estate  movements  or  eras  in  San  Francis- 
co since  ita  first  settlement.   The  first  was  when 
gold  was  discovered,  when  the  town  sprung  from 
nothing  into  a  seaport  aud  mart  for  the  shipment 
of  men  aud  goods  to  the  interior  and  for  the  expert 
of  gold.    The  second,  and  even  more  justifiable 
real  estate  movement,  occurred  about  1859.  Sev- 
eral years  prior  to  1859  the  placer  mines  had  been 
pretty  well  worked  out.    There  was  as  yet  no 
quartz  mining  to  speak  of,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  and  world  had  not  yet  realized  wliat  unsur- 
passed agricultural  possibilities  the  State  possessed. 
That  fact  began  to  be  fully  developed  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  it  about 
the  year  1859.   Then  soon  alter  followed  a  real  es- 
tate movement  with  a  solid  bottom  to  it  and  with 
a  solid  justification  for  it.    The  real  estate  boom  of 
1868-9,  or  rather  real  estate  craze,  was  based  on  a 
mistake.   The  railroad  in  the  end  was,  it  is  true,  to 
be  the  making  ot  the  city  and  State,  but  for  ten 
years  it  was,  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned,  a 
temporary  drawback.    San  Francisco  was  then  a 
place  in  which  nearly  everything  was  imported  and 
next  to  nothing  manufactured.    Our  importers  had 
up  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  the  field  of 
the  Coast  at  their  own  prices  to  themselves,  but, 
with  the  railroad,  came  a  flood  of  cumpetion. 
Much  trade  Aent  East,  to  the  injury  of  the  city, 
but  time,  cheaper  money  and  wide-spread  competi- 
tion forced  home  manufaciurers  to  the  front,  and 
in  this  way  very  solid  progress  and  manufacturing 
growth  have  been  achieved.    Tiien,  again,  the 
State  has  never,  in  any  five  years  of  history,  made 
such  progress  generally  in  its  landed  interests. 
The   development  of    the    fruit  growing,  wine- 
making,  wool-raising,  lumber-cutting,  and  ship  and 
railroad  building  interests  has  been  very  rapid. 
These  are  now  what  a  real  estate  advance  is  to  be 
based  on,  aud  they  are  a  most  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  it.   There  is  not,  it  is  true,  gambling 
bonanzas  in  these  interests,  but  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom ol  all  genuine  prosperity.    We  are,  therefore, 
in  our  opinion,  entering  upon  the  third  era  ot  a 
justifiable  real  estate  advance.    Ourde-sire  is  to  see 
no  boom  or  sudden  jumps  in  it,  but  reasonable  ad- 
vances along  the  whole  liue. — Mtigee's  Heal  Estate 
Circular, 


KtCH  I.V  NATURAL  RESOVRCBS. 

A  correspondent,  concerning  railroad  possi- 
bilities, says: 

From  Sau  R  ifael  to  the  Willamette  valley, 
npwiirils  of  5U0  miles,  is  a  territory  blessed 
with  a  fertile  soil,  a  healthful  climate,  scenery 
unsurpassed,  aud  rich  in  natural  resources, 
which  are  virtually  undeveloped.  This  tract 
is  from  50  to  200  miles  wide,  mountain  girdled 
aud  ocean  washed — a  realm  that  will  pay  rich 
tribute  to  the  railroad  which  pierces  its  length. 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  will  supply  a  good 
share  of  through  business,  and  an  increasing 
populiiti'ju  will  cumber  it  with  way  trade. 
Such  an  opening  for  railroad  capital  will  not 
be  always  available. 


May. 
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THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST. 


One  of  the  Great  Wonders  of  California. 


[BY  PKOF.  KNOWLTON.] 

Among  the  latest  additious  to  the  notable  curiositleSt 
if  not  to  the  actual  wonders,  of  California,  ranks  that 
siugula"-  collection  of  tree  trunks  turned  to  stone,  whose 
popular  name  heads  this  article  It  lies  about  five 
miles  nearly  west  jf  Calistoga,  scattered  over  the  higher 
undulating  plateaus  and  down  the  neighboring  slopes, 
among  the  broken  ranges  of  mountainous  hills,  near 


one  should  say  American— exaggeration  has  vitiated 
one-half  of  the  plirase  Petrified  Forest.  There  is  no 
/or«(  whatever,  but  the  petinfaction,  ut  perhaps,  more 
properly,  vi(ri/ac/iOH,  is  as  complete  and  extensive  as 
the  most  expectant  visitor  could  possibly  desire, 

Sitantioii.  | 
The  trunks  all  lie  in  a  general  north  and  south  line, 
having  fallen  toward  the  south,  in  which  direction  the 
supporting  and  surrounding  surface  also  slopes  at  dif- 
ferent angles. 

Kxtent. 

The  irregular  oval,  or  possibly  oblong,  whose  boun- 
dary would  include  nearly  all  the  petrifactions  thus 


asserts  that  "no  more  than  twenty  feet  of  the  trunk  of 
any  tree"  had  then  been  discovered.  This  was  proba- 
bly true  when  he  wrote,  but  the  discovery  or  uncovery 
of  a  trunk  nearly  three  times  as  large,  which  has  taken 
place,  has  plac^■d  his  statement  upon  tlie  retired  list. 
This  monster  petrifaction  has  a  broad  trench  or  walk 
dug  around  it,  so  that  one  may  walk  back  along  the 
other  side,  or  may  climb  upon  and  walk  back  upon  the 
trunk  itself.  In  places  along  its  sides  the  petrifaction, 
which  has  almost  wholly  changed  the  wood,  teems  to 
have  left  the  bark  unchanged.  This  probably  resulted 
from  the  partial  burning  or  charring  of  the  bark, 
which,  reinforcing  the  natural    reservative  influences 


Through  one  of  the  cross-fractures  made 
ing  of  the  trunk,  a  young  tree  of  ten  iuchi 
has  grown  and  is  flourishing  with  the  usual  \  ui 
young  trees,  spite  of  its  singular  location.  Fifty  feet 
east  lies  another,  a  smaller  trunk,  surmounted  by  a  still 
larger  tree  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  which  has  grown  up,  in  the  same  manner, 
through  a  similar  fracture  in  the  petrifled  trunk  be- 
neath. 

Date  of  Petrifuction . 

The  mammoth  trunk  presents,  at  one  view,  nearly 
all  the  noteworthy  peculiarities  which  characterize  the 
smaller  trunks  and  separate  sections  of  other  trees. 


A   PETRIFIED   TREE   liV    THE   PETKIFIKI)    I OKKST,  NEAR   CALISTOGA-G8    FEET   EOAti,  II    FEET    IN  DIAMETER. 

the  boundary  between  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties.  We 
say  lies,  advisedly  and  intentionally,  and  with  the  full 
force  of  the  additional  or  alternative  meaning  of  that 
word,  for  this  is  a  fallen  forest,  containing  not  a  single 
standing  tree;  even  of  the  shortest  stumps  or  buts,  only 
two  or  three  remain  upright.  The  visitor  who  expects 
to  find  himself  marching  through  sounding  aisles,  be- 
tween Irfty  trunks  of  solid  stone,  towering  far  above 
his  head  in  massive  rocky  columns,  like  Bunker  Hill 
Monuments,  rounded  into  huge  cylindrical  shafts,  only 
prepares  himself  for  the  completest  disappoiiitmeut. 

In  number,  also,  the  three  hundred  trunks  and  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  separate  trunks,  now  wholly  or  par- 
tially  visible,  might  have  constituted  a  respectable 
grove,  but  would  hardly  fill  the  average  idea  of  even  a 
■m»ll  forest.  la  (act  tUe  usual  CalUoroian— perhaps 


lar  uneuniHxi,  covers  an  ariii  m    iiiimui   lurij  acres. 
Other  straggling  specimens  occur  at  int<;rvals,  beyond 
this  limit,  for  twenty  miles,  along  the  hilly  ridge 
which  stretches  southerly  toward  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Number. 

Including  all  larger  and  smaller,  distinctly  separate 
specimens  or  fossils  which  obviously  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent trees  or  trunks,  fragments  of  considerably  over 
three  hundred  have  been  discovered. 

Size. 

In  size  these  trunks  and  fragments  range  from  fifteen 
inches  to  upwards  of  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  of  sixty-eight  feet.  The  largest  evidently  had 
not  been  unearthed  when  Hittell  gave  the  size  of  the 
largest  as  five  feet  tlirough  and  fifteen  feet  long,  aud 


01  lue  oils  anu  ascringeni  or  lauuic  eiemeuis  oi  luw 
bark,  have  preserved  it  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  pet- 
rifying infliiences  which  have  conv<!rted  all  the  woody 
fibre  to  solid  stone.  In  other  places,  however,  the  bark 
itself  has  also  suffered  partial  petrifaction,  although, of 
course,  it  is  nowhere  as  complete,  or  as  solid,  as  the 
wood  beneath. 

In  the  absence  of  any  better  name,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  christen  this  monster  petrifaction 

Poter  the  Great, 
Which,  when  one  recollects  that  the  modern  name 
"Peter"  conies  from  the  old  Greek  "PetroB"or  "Petra," 
meaning  a  stune  or  a  rncic,  obviously  combines  the  most 
literal  truthfulntss  as  to  present  fuel,  with  an  origin 
suthcieutly  historic  or  classical  to  gratify  the  most  fas- 
tidious scbular  or  urttical  auti^u&riaa. 


L  Ue  mUHl  UOI>UUie  Lllt:MU     Jlcv.UllUl  iKlua    »*w  w"**  

tiou  of  the  breaks  or  fractures-which,  with  few,  if  any 
important  exceptions,  run  sqnarely  across  the  trunks— 
and  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the  surface  on  each  side 
of  these  fractures.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  any 
wood  should  break  as  smoothly  and  squarely.  These 
two  facts  alone  are  quite  suUicient  to  prove  that  the 
trees  must  have  undergone  petrifaction  while  standing, 
and  subsequently  broken  in  falling.  In  a  few  places 
appearances  might  indicate  that  some  of  the  trunks 
may  have  been  broken  by  upheavals  after  they  fell;  but 
that  they  must  have  been  changed  to  stone  before  fall- 
ing, is  beyond  question  to  any  one  who  has  seen  and 
studied  them.  This  much,  that  their  petrifaction  pre 
ceded  their  prostration,  we  can  positively  affirm;  but 
tUc  exact  date,  or  even  the  probable  date,  lu  years  uf 
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tht'ir  metamorphuitiii  crom  wuod  to  gtoiio,  be  wbowuuld 
poiit'.vvlj  asiiurt,  luuHt  puMeaiiM  knowledge  ul  UuiiluKy, 
or  of  Litbology,  beyond  that  which  the  prciieut  writ<-r 
claiiuH. 

Hovr  Petriflftd. 

Clearly  by  submergence.  Tlie  KFound  on  which  they 
Ht»iid,  after  havlun  Hupported  «iid  uoiirislied  them  to 
iheir  jireBout  bulk,  n«uk  Bomc  BcurcM,  poKsibly  hut- 
dredd.  of  feet  below  ilH  former  levul,  and  became  the 
bed  of  a  deep  pond  or  lake.  In  wUoiie  wateH  the  stony 
elemeutu,  chiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  iiHually  the  prin- 
cipal agent  Id  auch  changes,  gmdually  t.iok  the  place 
of  the  woody  flbre  or  vegi  talilc  particlm.  throughout 
almost  their  whole  substance,  hhould  any  one  ask 
where  the  waU-r  came  from,  and  how  it  became  so 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  powerful  petrifying 
agents  which  so  thoroughly  infiltrated  the  wood,  he  is 
respectfully  reminded  that  this  is  a  conundrum  of  his 
own  propounding,  wiiich  the  present  writer  is  under  no 
contract  to  positively  answer.  After  this  petrifaction 
tiir  bed  of  this  lake  was  heaved  up  to,  or  possibly  above. 
Its  former  level,  probably  with  so  little  horizontal  dis- 
turbance, or  Hldewlse  movement,  that  the  stony  trunks 
remained  still  standing.  The  submerging  and  siirround- 
lug  water,  rt  iwiug  away,  left  thi  se  trunks  erect  as  nion- 
uim  utal  pelrifactKins.  It  is  possllile,  in  iei  d,  that  the 
withdrawal  or  draining  off  of  the  water  was  caused  by 
the  subsidi  uce  of  the  surrounding  hilly  walls,  or  by 
some  portion  of  them  sulHcient  to  form  an  outlet  for  the 
aeeumulatt'd  and  imprisone  !  waters  This,  however, 
is  HO  uiiliki-ly  as  hardly  to  merit  stutenient. 

Wliatever  may  have  b.ien  tlie  iiiuiiiier  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lake.  It  was  probably  accompanied  or 
Boou  folloived  by  oscilUtory  or  vlliralory  movement 
sulUi'ient  to  throw  down  and  breuk  the  stronK  trunks. 
That  this  prostration  could  hardly  have  been  deferred 
long  after  the  emergence,  would  appear  from  the  com- 
parative li  wiii:ss  of  the  fra'  tur.'B,  wliich  could  hardly 
liave  fail<-d  to  be  mure  numerous,  i-xteiisive  and  com- 
plete, had  the  solid,  massive  and  yet  brittle  trunks 
fallejt  heavily  upon  a  rough  and  hard  surface  Falling 
Into  the  soft,  oozy  mud  of  the  rec»-nt  lake-botlom,  they 
would  receive  a  far  less  sharp  and  sudden  shock,  and 
sink  comparatively  unbroken  into  the  yielding,  oo/.y 
mass.  Becoming  gradually  embedded  in  this,  its  mois- 
ture, still  charged  with  the  minv  anliKtsnce  or  qualities 
which  had  given  the  water  of  the  lake  its  petrilying 
power,  would  not  only  preserve  the  surface  of  the 
trunks  from  decomposition  by  the  weather,  but  niigli 
even  continue  and  complete  the  petrifaction  wherever 
previously  unllnished. 

Appearance. 
Along  the  sides,  or  upon  those  parts  which  were  the 
Inuer  bark  or  outer  wood  id'  the  tree,  they  ]>resi'nt  a 
coiuparatividy  smooth  surface,  travers<Ml  by  flnelength- 
wise  lines,  crossing  or  intersectirg  each  other  at  ex- 
tremely HiuaH  angles,  somewhat  like  a  net  of  large 
meshes  made  of  hue  twine,  and  stretched  in  a  length- 
wise direction.  Ilenr  and  there  knots,  kiiarls,  knobs, 
riilges,  cracks,  channels,  twists,  slivers  and  splits, 
roughen  the  surface.  In  places,  especially  whf  re  some 
stump  or  fragment  of  a  trunk  has  undergone  uuiisual 
weathering,  the  thin  layers  of  suecissivo  annual 
growth  have  become  sepsraU-d  from  each  other  and 
split  into  long,  thin  sllvi  rs,  which  form  most  interest- 
ing as  wi'll  as  most  easily  piirtable  souvenirs  of  one's 
visit.  In  several  ptaci  s  the  bark  shows  a  siiiguiiir 
uoinbinntion  of  orlgiiuil  vegrtuble,  subsequently  changd 
into  mineral  conipoHltiiTU  — finely  illuslratiiig  almost 
every  cimcelvable  stage  of  progressive  |>elrilactlon  in 
subsiauees  of  such  comparatively  loofc  textiin;  as  that 
of  b.ii  k.  In  others  the  traces  of  axe-euts,  evidently 
made  but  a  short  tiu'e  before  tht>  petrifactiun,  are 
plainly  visible.  Kither  axes  wi-re  made  anil  used  longi  r 
ago  than  we  coinmonly  think,  or  some  of  those  trei- 
trunks  turned  to  stone  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

Roots. 

Only  one  piece  has  thus  far  come  to  light;  that  Is  about 
■  foot  long,  by  nearly  five  inches  through,  and  is  less 
pvrtectly  and  solioly  petrified  than  the  wood  generally. 
ThiH  appears  like  another  proof  of  submergence  In 
watvr  saturated  with  ehe'nieal  solution,  which  periue 
ati  d  and  petrified  the  Irunks,  but  did  not  soak  into  lh< 
gruiind  deep  enough  to  petrify  the  roots,  except,  possi- 
bly, the  upper  parts  next  the  trunk  aud  near  enough  ti 
the  surface  to  receive  and  nbsurli  it  in  sulficient  quanti 
ties. 

Petrllled  (  liarcoul. 

If  such  a  thing  were  chemically  possible,  one  flfteen- 
luch  fragment  of  a  five-Inch  branch  looks  aa  If  it  had 
been  turned  to  charcoal  first  and  petrifli  d  afterward 
Wliether  such  a  petrifaction  is  scientifically  possible 
the  specimen  is  visibly  actual  to  iuvitc  theory  and  uii- 
uudergo  test. 

PerforMled  Trunk. 

However  much  the  last  specimen  may  puzzle  us,  this 
one  we  can  "see  through"  at  once.  It  is  a  large  frag 
ment  of  an  Irregularly  oval  section,  about  four  and  a 
half  by  three  feet,  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  having 
a  two  and  a-hall-inch  h-  le  straight  through  from  end  to 
end,  oiivioiisly  caused  by  decay  before  petrifaction, 
Various  spasmodic  altemids  to  bring  away  this  uniqui 
speclrii.  u  of  a  petrified  hole  have  thus  far  met  with  only 
a  most  discouraging  want  of  success.  It  is  so  firiiily 
embedded  lu  Its  rocky  matrix  that  it  uniformly  bafllcs 
the  most  slreiiuous  elToris  to  draw  it  out. 

A  Pile  of  Trunks. 

N-ar  the  west  end  of  the  area  tour  triinkH  and  stumps 
form  the  only  pile  of  petrifactions  thus  far  discovered. 
These  lay  so  nearly  above  the  surface  that  they  needed 
uo  digging  out. 

8nmson'a  Muni. 

Between  the  side  of  trunks  and  the  cottage  lies  a  fine 
petrifactiou,  so  nearly  round  and  broken  so  squarely  at 
each  end  that 't  early  suggested  tho  above  appropriate 
name  All  It  lacks  to  make  it  perfect  Is  the  handle  and 
the  hole  to  put  It  into. 

Tbe  Kind  of  Trees. 

The  tnxtare  of  the  trunks  themselves  would  indicate. 


and  the  fragments  of  uupetrified  bark  yet  remaining 
seem  U)  prove,  that  these  trees  were  very  similar  to.  If 
not  iihaitical  with,  the  Redwood,  of  the  same  species 
which  still  grows  lu  the  vicinity. 

The  Soil. 

The  surrounding  and  supporting  soil,  if  that  term 
properly  belongs  to  such  a  mixture,  sc^ems  mainly  a  bro- 
ki-n  and  crumbled  calcareous  tufa,  containing  fragments 
of  birk  and  slivers  of  wood  both  petrified  and  uupet- 
rified; bits  of  charcoal  with  pieces  of  quartz  and  other 
rocks.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  house  lies  a  loose 
conglomerate,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  triable  cement. 
Some  of  the  slivers  lying  about  look  more  like  weath- 
ered wood  than  stone.  Upon  picking  them  uj),  how- 
ever, all  doubt  at  once  disappears. 

Tile  Underlying^  Kock 
is  chiefly  a  soft  sandstone  of  volcanic  origin.    No  ex- 
tensive excavatii  ua  or  uucoverings  have  yet  given  any 
chance  for  the  examination  of  any  considerable  portion. 
Discovery. 

One  or  two  of  the  larger  trunks,  half-embedded  in  the 
earth  and  nearly  covered  with  grass  and  mosses,  were 
accidentally  discovered  by  hunters  stopping  to  rest  or 
lunch  upon  or  near  them.  At  first,  suppoisiug  them  or- 
dinary oiitcroppiugs  ()r  ledges  of  underlying  rocks,  they 
took  little  note,  till,  some  day,  and  no  on--  knows  ex- 
actly what  day--8omebody-  and  again,  no  one  knows  ex. 
actly  wlial  body— causually  observed  that  rude  resem, 
blanee  to  woody  flbre  which  provoked  closer  examination 
and  resulted  In  the  discovery  that  these  seiauing  ledges 
which  hunters  had  occasionally  passed  and  even  rested 
upon,  without  a  thought  that  they  were  anything  more 
tiian  co.nmon  ledges,  were  really  the  former  trunks  of 
large  trees  now  turned  to  solid  stone.  That  the  discov- 
erer himself,  as  well  as  his  laithful  dog,  were  not  petri- 
fied with  a-stone-iahment,  appears  from  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  Cardiff  giant  in  miniature,  or,  even,  of  any 
petiifled  bark  such  as  a  dog  would  (wood)  leave. 

The  place  became  known  in  the  summer  of  1870, 
when  Professors  Marsh  aud  Whitney  explored  and  de- 
Si-ribcd  it  sufficiently  to  excite  a  good  degree  of  public 
attention  aud  give  it  a  name  among  the  noteworthy  cu. 
riosities  of  the  State. 

Proprietorship. 

In  \pril.  1871,  Mr.  Charles  Kvans,  who  having  been 
sonuthing  of  a  sailor  and  ■  roanier,  had  decided  to 
quietly  settle  as  a  rancher  in  a  small  way,  came  and  loca- 
ted here,  established  a  claim  to  the  land,  aud  has  since 
remained  as  laudlonl  and  guide.  Uis  neat  little  cot- 
tage, with  Its  adjoining  buildings,  form  as  pretty  a  bit 
of  hamlet  as  one  might  find  in  a  hundred  miles.  Seve- 
ral noble  oaks,  thi.'inseives  almost  worth  a  journey 
hither  to  see,  crown  the  place  with  dignity  and  beauty. 
The  charming  little  valley  in  which  it  stands,  and  the 
flnelj-wooded  hills  around,  make  the  spot  suecially  at- 
tractive either  for  suniiuer  resort  or  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Visitors. 

Visitors  from  Callstoga  or  Mark  West  Springs,  distant, 
respectively,  five  and  four  miles,  can  enjoy  a  leisurely 
drive  thither  and  back,  and  have  ample  time  to  visit  all 
the  curiosities,  between  any  two  regular  meals.  Those 
from  Santa  liosa,  eleven  miles  away,  would  better  take 
lunch  with  them. 

Best  Time  to  Visit  Them. 
The  best  time  of  the  year  is  April  or  May,  or  even  ear. 
!ier,  though  one  can  explore  the  curiosities  at  any  sea" 
son.  The  scientific  examiner  might  have  little  choice 
but  to  the  ordinary  curiosity-hunter  or  the  average 
pleasure-seeker,  who  have  generally  a  keen  scent  for  all 
the  pleasurable  accessories,  the  months  alreaily  named, 
or  even  the  two  next  preceding,  would  enhance  their 
ph'asure  by  giving  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  alniu- 
dniit  grass  and  beautiful  flowers  of  the  earlier  months. 
The  present  writer,  in  company  with  Professor  White, 
of  San  Francisco,  his  fellow. tout  irt  on  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mile  walk  to  Yo  Semite  and  back,  some 
ten  years  since,  walked  from  Calistoga  to  these  trees 
and  back,  and  found  the  little  tramp  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  Invigorating. 

For  intrinsic  merit,  for  the  natural  beauty  of  their 
situation  and  surroundings,  aud  for  the  delightful  ride 
thither  and  back,  the  pleasure-seeker  can  ill  afford  to 
omit  Irom  his  programme  at  least  one  visit  to  the  Pet- 
rifled  Forest. 
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CObFAX    AND  VICINirV. 

Speaking  of  the  foothills  near  Colfax,  a  correg- 
poiideiit  of  the  Bacranieiito  life  says: 

What  is  thoiiKlit  by  tlie  causal  observer  to  be  ste- 
rile, worthless  soil,  to  llie  well-iiiforiiied  is  knowu 
as  reO-clay  loam,  and  in  most  places  is  very  deep, 
and  is  well  adapted  fur  the  siicceseful  culture  of 
the  Krapp,  apple,  pear,  hops  aud  small  fruits,  and 
their  H:ivor  lias  always  boon  pronounced  supei-ior  to 
valley  raised.  The  laud  also  firoducee  as  much  per 
acre  in  fruits  as  those  iti  the  most  favored  localities 
in  the  Slate.  Land  is  held  at  low  figures.  There 
Is  some  Ooverniuent  land  open  for  pre-emption. 
The  railroad  lands  are  graded  from  *2  .50  upwards, 
aci'orditiR  to  llie  timber  tlierenn.  Lumber  is  worth 
S14.  and  shakes  $9  per  thousand.  A  person  with  a 
small  outlay  may  become  the  possessor  of  Irom  211 
to  40  acres,  which,  planted  in  vineyai'd  and  orchard, 
clean  d  last  year  $1,5U0,  after  deducting  expenses, 
would  give  him  an  income  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  made  from  ICO  acres  of  grain 
land  any  where.  One  10-acre  vineyard  and  orchard 
Five  acres  in  apples  cleared  $!KH). 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  find  a  ready  market,  as  fruits 
shepped  from  here  over  the  mountains  is  at  least 
one  (lay  fresher  tliau  any  frons  points  west.  It  costs 
no  more  to  raise  and  handle  the  fruit,  and  we  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  cheaper  boxes  and  less 
freight.  A  failure  in  crop  of  fruit  lias  never  lieen 
known.  Parties  in  search  of  homes  and  wealth 
would  do  well  to  examine  our  muuutaia  lauds. 
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ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Ktc. 

i^RINCIPAL  OPKICB, 

No. 230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl.. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fuU,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $374,081.03 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
sanlzert  nearly,  ipSOO  000. 


.lOHN  H.  WISH   PreKl.lenl 

CHAS.  A.  L.ATON  Secretary 


No.  40.5  Calirornia  Street,  S.  F. 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRISS  m  BELL  FOlL\llll\ 

SAN  FRANriSCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  nnd  Steamboat  BiCLLi.S  and  GUNG!« 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinda, 
WATKR  OVTKS,  GAS  GATES, 
KIRK  II  V  OK  \  NTS, 
DOCK  H  YDH  \M'S, 
GARUKV  II  Vl>  RANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS  FINOINGt 
Hookrr'a  Patnti' 

CELEIIRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

t^'V\if  lit  St  and  UKiKi 
ilurable  m  UBe.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MIXIXO  and 
FARMING  purposes 

Root's     H  1  a  8  t     H  1  o  w  t;  r  s , 

r  jr  Ventilating  Miniw  aud  for  Snieltins;  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  Purposes. 

O A  R  RATT'S  iniPRO VEB  JOC RN AL.  aiKTA' 

  IMPOBTEB  OF   

IRCN  PIPE  ANO  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING.' 

ALL  KINOS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  Sl  composition  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATEa. 


Ajfcnts  lor  Tlie 
DM'elllnif  House  lJnd.T\vriler«. . .New  York, 

Girard  F.       M.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia, 

$l,l(il,838. 

La  Confiaiice  Ina.  Co  Paris,  France, 

New  Orleans  Ins.   Aas'ii  New  Orlean*, 

!Ji573,!il«. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$.501,45.5. 

St.  Paul  F  Ins.  Co  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

S8.57,68l. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  London,  Eng., 

81,257,410. 

Teulonia  Ins.   Co  New  Orleans, 

$37. 5,291. 

IVaterlown  Ins.  *  o  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

§9C»8,438. 


MARINE. 

The  liondon  nnd  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
a  nee  Com  pa  n  y  Londo  n, 

Si6.278,3«2. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  In...  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 

Capital  Represented.  . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FR.\NCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  L.  CIIALMKRS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  A|;ents  and  Adjusters. 


O.  P.  Sbkffikli..     J.  Pattebbon.      N.  W.Spari  i)i>o 


I7and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  KRANCI3CO, 
AGEIVTH    FOR  C   B.  PA-UL'tt 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav» 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  In  from  tTrenty-four 
to  forty-eiBlit  hours. 

Bullion  cau  Ix'  forwanTed  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  exprviis,  and  letums  made  in  the 
name  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  dolls,  waters, 
industi  iai  proUuctE,  etc.  Uines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  CoDsultsti )U8  on  cliemical  and  metallarglcsl 
questions. 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


5 


SAX  BERN  ARDINO  COUMY. 


lt»  Resources,  Agricultural,  Pastoral  ana 
Mi leral— Death  Valley- Its  Valleys,  Vil- 
lages and  Towns— Riverside  and  Its  Won- 
derful Growth— Cajon  Coal  Mines.  Etc. 


[By  J.  D.  B..  Traveling  Agent,  No.  2.] 
Sdn  Beruardino  county  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  luyo  and  the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the  east  by  the 
Colorado  river,  on  the  south  by  San  Diego  county. 


covers  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles.  The  extent 
of  its  surface  will  be  more  readily  understood 
by  stating  that  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  aud  Vermont  combined. 

The  resources  of  this  county  are  agricultural, 
pastoral  and  mineral.  Of  these,  at  present,  the 
agricultural  ranks  foremost,  though  the  mining 
interest  bids  fair  to  dispute  this  in  a  short  time. 

The  principal  valleys  are  San  Bernardino,  Rin- 
cou.  Old  San  Bernardino,  Yucaipa,  Juapa,  Los  Sier- 
fgs,  Chino,  Juraipa  and  San  GiT^onia.    San  Ber- 


that  have  been  worked  more  or  less  for  years. 

Productions  are  widely  diversified,  but  orange, 
lemon,  vine,  fi;;  and  olive  bring  the  surest  returns. 
All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  bring  satisfactory  re- 
turns, and  it  was  proved  in  the  boginniug  that 
many  parts  of  the  county  are  well  adapted  to  silk- 
culture. 

The  fruits  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  three 
large  dryers  and  two  fruit  canneries,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  were  in  active  operaMnn  last 
year,  and  will  do  business  on  a  large  8Cal('thissta^o.l. 


mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  whici 
feed  the  Santa  Ana  and  other  strean 
bands  of  sheep  feed  upon  the  Ciicaraou}^..  a 
and  hills  of  the  Bincon.  One  of  these  bauds,  coi3- 
tainiug  seven  or  eight  thousand,  is  the  property  of 
a  single  individual.  These  are  subdivided  into 
flocks  of  one  or  two  thousand,  and  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  feed  becomes  scarce.  The  foot- 
hills are  found  very  favorable  for  bees.  Mr. 
Ferguson  says  that  the  honey  made  from  the 
flowers  in  Ibis  locality  is  very  pure  and  of  good 


MIRHOIl   I.,AKR,  YO   SEMITE  VALLEY. 


and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Kern  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Los  Angeles 
connty,  and  was  named  from  the  old  Mission  of 
San  Bernardino,  founded  by  a  Mexican,  who  owned 
the  whole  magnificent  valley  under  a  gran).  He 
cultivated  small  portions  by  means  of  Indian  labor, 
and  the  hills  were  covered  by  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  In  1851  it  was  purchased  from  the  original 
grantee  by  Messrs.  Rich  and  Hanks,  who  wera 
acting  in  the  interests  of  a  colony  of  Mormons, 
who  were  sent  out  here  to  establish  a  foothold  in 
California,  and  lead  back  the  wandering  sheep  into 
the  fold._It  ia  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  aud  ^ 


nardino,  which  is  the  principal  valley  in  the  county, 
is  40  to  50  miles  in  length  by  about  22  in  width.  -It 
lies  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  county  and 
northwest  of  Mt.  San  Boriiardino.  which  is  about 
40  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  San  Bernardino. 
These  mountains  are  covered  with  spruce,  pine, 
hemlock,  cedar,  balsam  and  oak,  and  numerous 
streams  issue  down  their  sides,  fringed  by  heavy 
growths  of  willow  and  sycamore.  The  Santa  Ana 
flows  the  entire  length,  thus  making  this  the  fa- 
vored locality  by  superior  water  privileges.  Streams 
of  water  flow  along  through  the  various  canyons, 
one  of  which,  Lytle  creek,  possesses  rich  placers 


Mountain  (potatoes  are  raised  on  the  sttlall 
plateaux,  and  these  command  a  good  price.  Mr. 
James  Birch  {sent  about  4,000  pounds  to  market 
last  season.  His  average  crop  is  larger  than  that. 
Apples  also  grow  in  tbe  mountains,  ai.d  find  a  good 
market  among  the  settlers  from  the  East,  who  find 
them  much  resembling  in  flavor  the  home  apple. 

The  mountain  districts  are  heavily  timbered,  and 
offer  lumbering  advantages  There  are  four  large 
mills,  which  averaged  about  10,000,000  feet  each  of 
Uimber  during  the  season  just  closed.  These  find 
markets  at  San  , Bernardino,  ami  in  the  various 
miuiDg  districts  of  the  cuuuty.  In  tbe  winter  these 


flavor.   Much  of  it  is  sent  to  northern  markets. 

According  to  the  Assessor's  report  the  county 
contains  about  $3,945,905  of  taxable  property.  As 
the  herd  law  prevails  in  much  of  the  county  only 
14,605  acres  are  actually  fenced,  while  4.32.748  acres 
are  assessed.  Owing  to  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Assessor's  clerk,  exiict  statements  as  to  the 
yield  of  the  different  products  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, but  assurance  was  given  that,  in  addition  to 
3,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  25.250  pounds  of  butter, 
about  60,000  gallons  of  wine  were  made  and  several 
thousand  pounds  of  raisins  shipped,  and  the  ship- 
i  ment  of  orange  aud  citron  fruits  was  unusually 
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arge;  also  21,000  pounds  of  flax  and  four  acres  of 
sugar  beets.  There  are  four  saw-mills,  three  quartz 
mills,  four  flour  mills,  one  woolen  mill. 

Wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa  give  gratifi  ing  harvests 
in  favorable  seasons,  of  which  last  year  was  one 
peculiarly  prolific.  Alfalfa,  when  properly  cut  and 
cared  for,  yields  ten  and  twelve  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  sometimes  more.  This  brings  from  JG  to  $10 
per  ton.  Flax  is  also  giown,  and  the  sugar  beet  is 
beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  some  parts.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  fruit  raising  than  anything 
else.  Large  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  lie  along 
the  public  thoroughfares,  separated  from  them 
only  by  low  cypress  hedges  or  ornamental,  trees. 
The  southwestern  part  of  the  county  is  crossed  by 
the  Coast  Bange,  a  spur  of  which  is  called  the  Te- 
mescal  Mountains,  in  which  are  the  celebrated 
Tin  Mines,  which  have  been  so  long  in  litiga- 
tion. These  mines  changed  hands  a  few  years 
since  for  $1,000,000,  it  is  reported.  Veins  of  this 
ore  permeate  the  hills  for  miles,  and  the  country 
rock  gives  every  indication  of  formation  favorable 
to  this  industry.  It  is  but  little  developed  as  yet, 
and  waits  the  issue  of  pending  suits.  Vineyards, 
orchards  and  well-tilled  fields  lie  all  through  the 
valley  east  of  this  range  of  hills. 

Riverside  Colony  occupies  these  lands,  which  lie 
in  an  almost  level  tract  to  the  east  for  several 
miles. 

Three-fourths  of  the  county  consists  of  desert 
land  in  the  Colorado  basin.  This  is  an  arid  waste, 
totally  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
almost  uninhabitable  now,  but  irrigation  would  do 
much  for  it.  There  is  little  vegetation.  Scattered 
over  this  waste  thermal  springs  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Extensive  deposits  of  ore  are  frequently 
se  n  of  soda  and  sulphnr.  Volcanic  mountains, 
containing  mineral  deposits,  are  found  in  the  north- 
eastern parts,  of  which  more  anon. 

Death  Vnllfy 
Lies  about  200  feet  b.!l<)w  sea-level.  A  party  of 
immigrants,  eager  to  reach  the  gold  field,  separ- 
ated from  the  train,  and,  thinking  to  make  a  short 
cut,  wandered  into  this  valley  in  search  of  water. 
They  must  have  wandered  days  in  search  of  the 
life-giving  liquid,  often  deluded  by  the  almost  per- 
fect mirage  which  is  seen  here.  The  hot  sun  glar- 
ing upon  the  wide  waste  of  sand  must  have  seemed 
to  the  parched  sufferers  a  very  demon.  Who  can 
tell  the  teelings  of  these  poor  strangers  who  met 
so  sad  a  fate  in  a  strange  land.  The  remains  of 
their  wagons  were  found  years  after,  and  the  bones 
of  the  party,  widely  scattered,  lay  bleaching  in  the 
sunlight.  No  one  had  the  heart  to  carrv  away  the 
wheels  or  any  part  of  the  vehicles  whose  occupants 
met  so  dire  a  fate. 

Between  the  San  Bernardino  range  and  Los  An- 
geles lies  an  exceedingly  iertile  tract,  which  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  county, 
8S  well  as  the  towns  and  villages.  The  orange,  lem- 
on,olive, peach,  apricot  and  pear  seem  to  thrive  equal- 
ly well,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  orchards. 
More  people  are  wanted  to  wake  the  sleeping 
wealth,  strong-armed  men  to  press  to  the  front  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  and  conquor  easy  victo- 
ries with  the  plowshare,  "tickle  the  plains  with  the 
hoe,  that  they  may  laugh  with  a  harvest."  The  cap- 
italist can  find  abundant  scope  for  the  profitable 
use  of  all  his  resources.  Explorations  made  by 
prominent  parties  during  the  past  year  in  the  min- 
eral districts  hitherto  unknown,  demonstrate  the 
fact,  that  the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much 
larger  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  of  the  claims  already  recorded  and  known 
to  be  valuable  not  more  than  one  in  ten  is  being 
worked.  These  offer  remunerative  fields  forenergy 
and  muscle.   Aa  a 

Health  Resort 
The  county  is  beginning  to  share  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  portion  of  the  State. 
It  has  a  clear,  dry  atmosphere,  very  favorable  to 
consumptive  patients  and  those  affected  with  asth- 
ma. Many  invalids  visit  it  every  season.  There 
are  goo  l  physicians  here,  among  the  first  of  whom 
is  Dr.  tox,  himself  a  former  sufferer  from  pul- 
monic affections.  The  relation  of  the  climate  to 
pulmonary  affection  presents  its  most  important 
aspect.  Many  persons  threatened  with  lung  dis- 
ease, or  but  slightly  affected  by  it  have  regained 
their  health  completely,  but  this  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  circumstances  incident  to  change  of  resi- 
dence. To  individuals  in  other  countries  suffering 
with  tubercular  disease  in  its  established  stages 
this  county  affords  a  prospect  of  benefit,  thongh  con- 
sumption may  be  developed  here,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  ocean  bretzes 
brace  the  system  against  debility,  and  often  enable 
it  to  resist  disease,  while  the  proximity  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  pleasant  summer  retreats  they 
afford  mitigate  the  injurious  results  which  might 
sometimes  ensue  from  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
climate  undergoes  various  modifications  from  the 
configuration  of  the  land  surface.  The  thermom- 
eter ranges  from  45  degs.  to  105  degs.,  the  mean 
temperature  being  from  6U  degs.  to  70  degs. 
Educational  Intereats. 
The  school  districts  in  the  county  number  about 
forty.  They  are  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr. 
James  A,  Itousseau,  a  thorough  scholar,  whose 
Kindness  well  fits  him  for  the  office.  Many  Normal 
graduates  are  employed  in  the  county,  and  its 


schools  enjoy  a  good  reputation.  The  school-houses 
are,  most  of  them,  neat  and  tasteful,  while  a  few 
are  costly. 

A  fine  two-story  seminary,  under  the  direction  of 
"The  Sisters,"  has  been  erected  recently,  and  sev- 
eral private  schools  are  doing  a  good  work.  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Hopkins  has  an  art  class,  and  similar  in- 
struction is  given  by  competent  teachers  in  Rivei- 
side.  Music  is  taught  by  many  thorough  and  well- 
in  formed  musicians. 

Religrions  Advantag^eg. 
There  are  many  churches,  comparing  favorably 
with  the  older  parts  of  the  Enst,  both  in  number 
of  congregation  and  beauty  of  structure.  Services 
are  held  in  nearly  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the 
county.  The  general  tone  ot  society  is  good,  and 
with  the  influx  of  settlers  it  is  improving,  as  the 
people  who  come  here  are  no  longer  of  that  large 
class  of  aimless  men  who  are  floating  where  they 
should  row,  waiting  for  something  to  "turn  up," 
which  shall  enable  them  to  live  without  labor/ 
Land,  Labor  and  Living. 
Land  can  be  bought  at  prices  varying  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  cultivation.  The  sales  in 
January  and  February,  for  1882,  in  Riverside  alone, 
amounted  to  212,247  acres,  while  lauds  all  over  the 
county  are  finding  a  ready  market.  Unimproved 
lauds  on  the  Riverside  tract  bring  $100  to  $200  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  a  vineyard,  during  the  first 
three  years,  is  about  $45  per  acre;  this  includes  cost 
of  cuttings,  etc.  From  older  vineyards,  in  good 
bearing,  the  income  is  about  $80.  The  income 
from  an  acre  of  orange  trees,  in  full  bearing,  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  these  figures.  A  rooted  grape- 
vine nursery  is  about  to  be  established  at  River- 
side, that  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been 
felt  at  that  place. 

Libor  is  cheap,  the  average  wages  being  $25  per 
month.  Thereare  few  days  in  the  year  when  profit- 
able employment  may  not  be  had.  Living  is  not 
more  expensive  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Oathering,  picking,  packing,  etc.,  is  the 
chief  labor  required  after  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Gardens  can  be  cultivated  with  but  little  at- 
tention, and  a  small  field  of  alfalfa  affords  ample 
range  for  a  cow.  Vines,  fruits  and  flowers  can 
easily  be  raised.  A  row  of  cottonwood  poles, 
planted  around  a  field,  as  is  the  common  custom 
here,  will  give  a  good  supply  of  firewood  from  the 
biennial  lopping  off  of  its  branches.  These  require 
no  attention  and  afford  an  agreeable  shade  in  sum- 
mer. 

Artesian  water  is  found  in  great  abundance  north 
of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  at  an  average  depth  of  150 
feet.  The  cost  of  sinking  these  wells  is  very  mod- 
erate. The  number  in  the  valley  is  estimated  at 
200.  The  most  serviceable  of  the  streams  which 
irrigate  this  valley  is  the  Saufa  Ana,  which,  having 
its  source  in  the  mountains,  flows  westerly  tlirough 
the  southwestern  part  of  Los  .\ngeles  county  to  the 
sea.  It  is  a  treacherous  stream  in  winter,  and  woe 
to  the  luckless  traveler,  man  or  beast,  who  rashly 
t*mpts  its  quicksands,  oven  in  spring,  sometimes. 
It  furnishes  supplies  for  the  Riverside  canals,  be- 
side irrigating  tracts  lying  along  its  banks.  The 
Amargozu  river  sinks  beyond  Death  Valley,  and 
the  Mujave  also  loses  itself  in  the  alkaline  soil  of 
Soda  lake,  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  its  influx. 
Warm  creek,  which  is  fed  by  warm  springs,  car- 
ries water  enough  to  irrigate  a  large  tract  of  very 
desirable  land  lying  directly  east  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, and  extending  to  the  mountain. 

Redlands  is  Irrigated  by  means  of  immense  res- 
ervoirs. Ebwana,  located  on  the  celebrated  Cuca- 
monga  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  twelve  miles 
west  of  San  Bernardino,  has  a  good  supply  of  water, 
distributed  by  means  of  pipes.  They  have  choice 
lands  at  $100  per  acre.  Lugonia  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  a  good  sandy  loam.  Prices 
are  increasing.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  buy  unim- 
proved lands  aud  plant  orchards  and  vineyards 
than  to  purchase  those  already  established. 

Princifial  Towns 
Of  the  county  are  San  Bernardino,  Riverside 
(which  includes  .Arlington) ,  Colton,  Old  San  Ber- 
nardino, Lugonia,  San  Tineteo,  Ivanpah,  Rincon, 
Holcomb;  Pinecarte  and  Calico  Mountain,  which 
are  mining  camps. 

The  county  seat,  is  the  only  place  where  any 
manufacturing  is  carried  on,  the  others  being  agii- 
cullural  or  mining  settlements,  with  the  exception 
of  Riverside,  which  is  a  thriving  place,  beautifally 
laid  out  in  squares,  bordered  by  pepper  trees  or  ev- 
ergreens, with  an  occasional  magnolia  to  give  the 
avenues  a  name.  About  three  miles  from  the  C.  P. 
R.  R.  depot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  lies 

San  Bernardino. 
It  extends  over  a  large  area,  having  been  originally 
laid  out  in  the  usual  plan  of  Mormon  towns,  in 
large  blocks,  suitable  for  a  homestead  for  "the 
family."  Its  streets  are  lined  with  pepper,  or  cot- 
tonwood, and  at  a  distance  the  town  is  almost  ob- 
scared  by  these  trees,  which  grow  to  a  height  of  30 
or  40  feet.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  small  streams 
of  water  flow  along  the  side  of  many  of  them  It 
is  the  central  point  from  which  supplies  are  sent  to 
various  mining  districts,  Yuma,  Proscott,  and  many 
interior  towns.  Street  railways  have  been  contem- 
plated for  some  time.  The  thing  that  first  strikes 
one  wliu  comes  here  is  the  slir  and  fern.entation  of 
iutelligence  which  is  going  on.  The  busy,  fertile 


intelligence  is  in  the  air.  Not  merely  the  traffic 
in  the  streets,  or  the  energy  of  bueiness  in  the 
business  houses;  these  are  things  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  though  you  will  rarely  see  streets  as 
lively  and  as  thronged  in  any  of  the  other  inte-ior 
towns.  Not  that  every  man  one  meets  in  the 
streets  is  a  genius.  The  expression,  "action  is 
mind,"  is  a  little  .vague.  One  can  hardly  speak 
very  distinctly  of  a  thing  which  can  neither  be  felt, 
weighed,  nor  measured.  But  if  it  be  true,  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  mind  here.  The  thoughts  and 
judgments  and  actions  shown  on  Saturday,  which 
is  the  principal  market  day,  are  enough  fo  set  one 
thinking.  The  streets  are  thronged  with  vehicles, 
and  drummers  say  it  is  the  liveliest  town  outside  of 
"Frisco."   There  are  two  daily 

Newspaper* 
And  two  weeklies,  the  Times  and  Index.  Both  of 
these  are  creditable  sheets.  They  seem  bent  on  do- 
ing all  things  possible  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  puplic.  The  Times  aided  largely  in  directing 
attention  to  various  matters  of  interest  connected 
with  the  development  af  the  county,  including  the 
town  library,  which  already  contains  a  very  choice 
selection  of  books. 

Gas  Works. 

The  City  is  handsomely  lighted  with  gas,  manu- 
factured at  the  San  Bernardino  Gas  Works,  on  C 
street,  below  Third.  The  gas  is  made  from  crude 
petroleum,  with  28  candle  power.  The  works  have 
a  capacity  of  20,000  feet  per  day,  which  can  be  in- 
creased as  desired. 

Churches. 

There  are  eight  churches,  many  of  which  are  or- 
namental as  well  as  comfortable. 

The  secret  orders  are  well  represented.  Lodges 
of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Kuights  of  Pythias, 
United  Workmen,  Encampment,  Mutual  Friends, 
and  Good  Templars.  The  last  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  State. 

Banks. 

The  Bank  of  San  Bernardino,  owned  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  is  the  oldest.  It  draws  direct  on  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York,  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. Loans  money  on  real  estate  and  commer- 
cial paper.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  public-spirited  man  in 
every  way. 

Farmers' Exchange  Bank,  Presidtnt,  Hon.  Byron 
Waters,  is  owned  by  local  capitalists.  Though  re- 
cently established  it  is  beginning  to  command  the 
respect  to  which  the  names  of  its  managers  enti- 
tle it. 

Flour  Mills. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  a  county  which  produces  so 
large  a  quantity  of  wheat  as  does  this  one.  There 
are  four  mills  in  the  county,  two  of  which  are  in 
in  San  Bernarciino.  The  Pacific,  on  Third  street, 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  it  finds  good 
markets  at  home  for  its  flour.  Mr.  Davis  owns  a 
mill  in  the  southern  part  of  town.  The 

Woolen  Mills 
About  two  miles  northwest  of  town,  last  year  did  a 
thriving  business,  in  the  way  of  blankets,  flannels, 
etc.,  of  every  description.    They  are  suspended  for 
repiirs. 

Furniture. 

A  very  important  item  in  the  list  of  home  manu- 
factures is  furniture.  The  firm  of  Broker  lit  Bein- 
holdt,  on  Third  street,  do  a  thriving  business.  Last 
year  so  great  was  the  demand  that  they  were  kept 
constantly  employed  filling  orders.  They  manu- 
facture all  styles,  from  the  common  pine  to  the 
solid  walnut.  They  keep  a  large  supply  of  carpets, 
etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  McDonald  has  been  established  seven- 
teen years.  He  is  a  practical  upholsterer,  and  keeps 
a  good  assortment;  has  a  large  and  increasing  trade. 

Planinif  Mills, 
Manufacturing  all  kinds  of  mill  work,  are  owned 
by  Mr.  Liuville.   They  make  doors,  sashes,  blinds, 
etc.,  using  a  15-hor8e  power  engine  for  this  work. 
The  work  is  well  done,  and  gives  satisfaction. 
There  are  two  other  planing  mills  in  the  town, 
both  of  which  are  kept  busy  most  of  the  time. 
Carriag^e  anil  Wagon  Works, 
C.  E.  Lehman  deserves  attention.    He  is  a  thor- 
ough mechanic,  who  superintends  his  workmen  in 
person,  and  keeps  a  considerable  force  at  work. 
Connected  with  his  carriage  shops  is  a  first-class 
blacksmith  shop. 

Mr.  Van  Doru  has  a  commodious  two-story  brick, 
in  which  he  keeps  a  good  supply  of  well-finished 
carriages  aud  wagons,  of  all  descriptions,  from  his 
own  shops.  He  has  a  good  trade  and  is  building 
up  a  fine  business. 

Messrs.  Bright  &  Chute  are  solid  men,  whose 
work  commands  the  confidence  of  all.  They  im- 
port no  work.  Every  part  done  in  their  shop  is 
fully  warranted.  There  are  several  other  black- 
smith aud  wagon  shops. 

>ew  Buildings. 
It  is  estimated  that  two  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  in  1881,  most  ot  them  dwelling  houses,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  house  to  rent  in  the  town.  The 
handsome  two-story  brick  building,  on  Third  street, 
owned  by  Mr.  Sansevaine,  is  converted  into  a  hotel. 
The  ravages  of  the  fires  have  been  entirely  obliter- 
ated, and  the  burnt  distriota,  in  every  inatance,  are 


covered  by  commodious  firep-roof  or  frame  bnild- 
ings,  which  include  the  business  houses  of  several 
of  the  most  thriving  men.  Third  street  is  much 
improved  in  appearance.  The  Court  House  is  a 
very  handsome  three-etory  building,  in  a  grassy 
lot,  dotted  with  ornamental  trees.  Among  the 
Merchants, 

The  dry  goods  store  of  Meyerstein  &  Co.  is  perhaps 
the  largest.  The  establishment  is  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  D  streets,  and  is  a  very  attractive  place. 
They  have  one  of  the  best  assortments  seen  in 
Southern  California,  and  their  numerous  clerks 
are  kept  busy  almost  constantly. 

L.  Auker,  on  the  opposite  corner,  keeps  another 
first-class  house.  These  are  enabled  to  keep  full 
shelves  and  good  stock  on  hand,  because  of  the 
large  home  trade,  as  well  as  the  increasing  orders 
from  other  parts  of  the  county  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  M.  Rittler  has  a  very  fair  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise, and  commands  a  good  patronage.  Many 
of  his  prices  are  quite  reduced,  owing  to  unusual 
facilities  for  purchasing. 

B.  Brennhart  has  a  large  liquor  store.  He  is  the 
brother  of  "The  Irrepressible,"  but,  unlike  that 
noted  gentleman,  has  invented  a  table  sauce,  which 
is  said  to  be  good. 

Mr.  Cobn's  clothing  store,  known  as  The  Palace, 
is  giving  general  satisfaction  and  building  np  a 
good  trade.  The  goods  are  highly  mentioned, 
and  the  house  seems  to  be  prosperons  and  thriving. 

Pratt  &  Girner  keep  a  general  assortment  of 
groceries  and  drygoods.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  known  to  be  good  business  men.  Their  trade 
is  mostly  with  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mitchell  is  one  of  the  must  thorough- 
going business  men  in  town,  and  has  already  built 
up,  in  a  short  time,  a  good-paying  business.  He 
keeps  a  general  assortment  of  crockery  and  grocer- 
ies. Several  other  houses  here  are  doing  a  good 
business  in  the  i-ame  line. 

Messrs.  Hale  &,  Reeves  have  an  attractive  jewelry 
store  on  Third  street.  Besides  having  a  very  fair 
stock  of  precious  stones,  good  watches,  etc.,  which 
surprise  the  stranger,  they  are  agents  for  Johnson's 
optical  glasses,  which  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  also  engaged  in  merchandising.  He 
has  an  extensive  country  trade  and  is  popular  with 
all  classes.  Mr.  Bert's  hardware  store,  a  few  doors 
below,  is  an  agricultural  warehouse  of  considera- 
ble importance.  Tliis  house  was  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  Drew.  All  kinds  of  plumbing,  gas-fitting, 
sheet-iron  and  tin-ware  are  made  in  these  shops. 
This  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  his  business 
25  years.  He  has  a  store  40  by  l.'i5,  and  keeps  a  full 
stock  of  mining  and  agricultur  ali  npltmeuts. 

The  firm  of  Ruffen  &  Bias  has  been  established 
21  years,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Arizona,  Lower  California  and  the  mining  districts. 
They  manufacture  the  San  Jose  pump,  which  is 
used  for  deep  wells,  and  have  quite  an  extensive 
trade  over  the  whole  valley.  A  third  establish- 
ment of  the  same  kind  has  been  started  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street. 

Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Mr.  John  M.  Foy  has  one  of  the  most  complete 
establishments  seen  outside  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  cheerful  readiuess  with  which  all  orders  are 
filled,  secures  for  this  house  the  largest  patronage. 

Mr.  King  does  a  good  business  and  is  much  es- 
teemed in  the  community. 

Mr.  Murray  has  opened  a  third  saddlery  and 
harness  shop,  and  as  he  is  an  energetic  man,  with 
many  friends,  he  will  no  doubt  soon  build  up  a 
good  business. 

Mr.  Baker  keeps  a  good  supply  of  artist's  mate- 
rials, for  which  he  has  considerable  call. 

The  drug  store  of  Allen  &  Peacock  is  a  complete- 
ly stocked,  first-cUss  establishment,  whose  drugs 
and  chemicals  are  believed  to  be  pure.  They  are 
very  frieudly  to  tobacco  lovers,  and  keep  a  tempt- 
ing cigar  always  on  hand.  There  are  two  other 
drug  stores  in  town. 

The  San  Bernardino  Marble  Works  on  Fourth 
street,  between  D  and  E,  displays  some  beautiful 
Italian,  Vermont  and  home  marble.  The  work 
doue  in  this  shop  is  truly  artistic. 

T.  EIriugton's  variety  store  is  for  sale,  as  the 
proprietor,  whi>  recently  married  a  lady  from  the 
East,  desires  to  close  out. 

Hotels. 

Starkie's  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Starkie,  is  a  commo- 
dious building,  newly  furnished  in  good  style.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Southern  California;  it 
connects  with  the  trains  by  means  of  a  comfortable 
hack,  and  has  a  fine  reading  room,  with  full  files 
of  newspaper. 

Southern  Hotel,  corner  of  D  and  Fourth  streets, 
was  established  16  years  since.  It  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Kurtz.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished,  the  loca- 
tion fine,  and  all  pains  taken  to  secure  the  comfort 
of  guests  and  visitors.  The  parlor  has  a  fine 
piano. 

.\mong  the  coffee  houses  the  Boston  Bakery, 
kept  by  Mr.  Beutinger,  is  a  very  cosy  place.  His 
tables  are  always  full,  his  coffee  clear,  and  every- 
thing satisfactory.  Baldwin  Restaurant,  just  be- 
low, is  kept  by  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  formerly  of  Los 
Angeles.  Meals  are  served  at  all  hours  in  good 
style.  There  are  plenty  of  eating  houses  here,  and 
the  charges  are  as  moderate  as  any  one  could  ex- 
pect. 
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European  Hotel  is  the  name  of  the  liantlsome 
new  brick,  opposite  the  brewery.  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  Simpson,  promises  to  have  everything  in  good 
style. 

A  lodging  honse  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  D 
streets,  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Hobbs.  The  rooms  she 
offers  are  pleasant  ones  on  a  quiet  street. 

The  San  Bernardino  Brewery,  last  year,  brewed 
18,631  gallons  of  beer.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, has  laid  out  considerable  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  German  beverage.  His  efforts  are  practically 
appreciated.  At  present  they  are  brewing  about 
300  gallons  at  a  time. 

FisU  Ponds. 

Near  San  Bernardino  are  three  carp  ponds  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Spencer.  These  fish  are  very  pro- 
lific, and  this  gentleman  has  successfully  demon- 
strated the  value  of  such  enterprises.  The  fish  are 
large,  fine-flavored  and  much  in  demand.  Several 
smaller  ponda  may  be  seen  around  town. 

Real  Estate. 

Nisbit  &  Brown  are  prominent  real  estate  men, 
and  from  them  was  learned  the  great  demand  for 
houses  and  lotP  during  the  past  year.  These  gen- 
tlemen bny  and  sell  lands  or  houses  in  town  or  in 
the  country  for  interested  parties,  and  they  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  business  community.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  live,  energetic  man,  who  looks  well  to 
the  interests  of  all  parties  for  whom  he  does  busi- 
ness. He  is  agent  for  the  Bedlands  district,  and 
the  mining  districts. 

Major  T.  C.  Kendall  has  a  real  estate  and  mining 
agency,  and  will  afford  any  information  in  his 
power  to  parties  making  inquiries. 

Mr.  John  Reed,  a  practical  assayer,  has  his  labo- 
ratory on  Third  street,  near  D. 

The  music  store,  kept  by  Mr.  Small,  has  a  good 
assortment  of  instruments,  and  seems  to  be  build- 
ing np  a  good  business. 

Mrs.  Divis,  miliner,  has  very  extensive  rooms, 
beautifully  fitted  up  on  Third  street.  She  is  well 
patronized  and  deservedly  so.  A  few  doors  east, 
Mrs.  James  Small  has  a  more  unpretentious  room. 

The  lumber  interests  of  San  Bernardino  are  rep- 
resented by  Hudson  &  Taylor,  corner  of  E  and 
Second  streets.  Their  yards  are  supplied  from 
their  own  mills,  distant  about  16  miles,  on  the 
"short  cut"  to  the  Mojave.  Mr.  Rolfe  owns  a 
yard  on  E  street,  and  another  on  the  corner  lot  op- 
posite. 

Invalids  should  immediately  place  themselves 
nnder  the  direction  of  some  one  of  the  good  physi- 
cians on  coming  to  this  place,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  at  once  to  seek  that  climate  most  favorable. 
The  physicians,  of  whom  there  are  seven  or  eight, 
are  considered  very  able.  Among  the  first  may  be 
mentioned  Drs.  Fox,  Rene,  Huff,  Campbell  and 
Guthrie.  The  last  named  gentleman  is  compara- 
tively a  new  comer,  but  is  building  up  a  good  prac- 
tice. 

Old  San  Bernardino 

Is  a  b'?autiful  settlement,  strictly  agricultural. 
Among  the  fine  residences  those  of  Mr.  .James 
Waters,  Mr.  Anson  Van  Leman,  Mr.  Pijon,  Judge 
Willij  and  Mr.  Barton  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful. Attached  to  these  are  tasteful  grounds  and 
extensive  orange  orchards,  together  with  a  variety 
of  deciduous  fruits.  These  gentlemen  are  hospit- 
able, kin  lly  entertainers,  who  are  well  met  at  any 
time.  Mr.  Van  Leman  showed  an  orange  tree 
which  he  said  always  netted  from  S80  to  $100. 
This  settlement  has  fine  water  privilegs  from  the 
Santa  Ana  river.  Judge  Willis  has  an  artesian 
well.  It  is  thought  by  some  that,  at  some  future 
time,  reservoirs,  fed  by  artesian  wells,  will  irrigate 
the  thousands  of  acres  lying  between  Old  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside.  Mr.  Barton  has  a  very 
large  vineyard  in  addition  to  his  other  fruits.  A 
number  of  these  places  aru  singularly  free  from 
frost.  Tora.itoes  and  strawberries  have  been 
picked  from  vines,  in  the  open  air,  in  January,  and 
flowers  bloom  all  the  year. 

Eist  of  Old  Sm  Bernardino  lies  the  Yucaipa, 
Sin  Timotea  and  Sjii  Gorgonia,  little  valleys,  rich 
in  fertile  soils  and  promising  settlements,  of 
which  Lugonia  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising.  It 
is  a  colony,  founded  much  in  the  same  way  that 
Riverside  was  organized,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  its 
orange  groves  and  vineyards.  Liud,  with  good 
water  privileges,  can  be  bought  from  $50  to  $100 
and  $125  per  acre.  They  have  religious  services 
regularly,  a  good  school,  and  a  Good  Templar  or- 
ganization which  meets  weekly. 

Redlai.ds 

Are  sitnated  about  14  miles  southeast  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  comprise  a  large  amount  of  arable 
land,  which  will  yield  good  crops.  Messrs,  Brown 
4  Judson  are  constructing  a  large  reservoir,  which 
will  cover  17  acres  when  completed,  and  sustain  an 
average  depth  of  20  feet.  This  will  be  filled  in  the 
winter,  and  replenished  during  the  summer  by 
waste  water  from  the  Santa  Ana.  The  project  is  a 
laudable  one,  and  under  tlie  management  of  the 
skilled  engineers  employed,  backed  by  the  capital 
of  these  practical  business  men,  cannot  fail  to  suc- 
ceed. The  lands  belong  to  the  S.  P.  B.  B.,  the  U. 
8.  Government,  and  private  parties.  They  pro- 
pose to  have  a  complete  system  of  irrigation,  cov- 
ering 22,000  acres.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Judson  have 
agreed  to  furnish  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  daring 


the  dryest  season.  Mr.  Brown,  the  engineer,  is  a  I 
practical  business  man,  and  has  already  shown  i 
himself  competent  for  the  work.  Land,  with 
water  rights,  is  already  in  market,  selling  at  $100 
to  $125  per  acre.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  citrus  fruits  and  raisin  grapes.  The  water 
is  canned  to  every  part  of  the  land  by  means  of  the 
Hamilton  system  of  pipes.  Mr.  A.  D.  Boren  will 
cheerfully  give  any  information  desired.  His  ad- 
dress is  San  Bernardino. 

East  of  the  county  seat  is  some  beautiful  land, 
which  can  be  purchased  on  easy  terms  at  from  $50 
to  $100  per  acre.  Craniville,  which  lies  farther 
east,  produces  as  tine  oranges  as  an  epicure  could 
desire.  It  is  said  that  frosts  are  seldom  seen. 
Riverside 

Colony  is  situated  on  the  Jurupa  rancho  and  San 
Jacinto,  and  titles  now  given  to  the  land  are  un- 
questioned. It  was  originated  in  1869  by  four  gen" 
tiemen  who  were  interested  in  the  growth  of  the 
silk-worm,  and  this  enterprise  was  only  abandoned 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Prevost,  who  was  the  only  one 
of  the  projectors  conversant  with  the  business.  In 
1870  the  lands  were  purchased  by  the  Southern 
California  Colony  Association.  The  canals  were 
constructed  to  the  town  in  1871  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000,  Other  ditches  were  made,  and  now  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  very  large.  The 
total  cost  of  canals,  boxes,  etc..  up  to  .Tannary  1. 
1882,  was  $214,885  56,  exclusive  of  annual  current 
expense.  The  water  rates  are  cinder  control  of  the 
Supervisors.  Ab'mt  4.000  acres  are  now  under  irri- 
gation, and  about  3  000  acres  more,  only,  may  be 
irrigated  by  the  present  condition  of  canals  and 
lateral  ditches.  The  company  design,  at  an  early 
day,  to  pipe,  at  least,  in  the  lateral  ditches,  and 
build  several  reservoirs,  by  which  means  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  furnish  water  to  all  the  lands  below 
the  canals.  The  population  numbers  about  2,000. 
Seven  religious  denominations  have  regular  ser- 
vice. There  are  two  school-houses  in  Riverside, 
one  in  Brockton  Square,  one  in  Arlington,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
high-school  building  during  the  coming  season. 
Good  hotels  are  found  here,  and  the  place  is  a 
thriving  one.  There  were  sold  from  the  lard  irri- 
gated by  the  Riverside  oanals,  during  the  past  sea- 
son: Grapes,  202.000  Itis.;  raisins,  25  852  boxes; 
small  deciduous  fruits,  38,500  Itis.;  pears,  24,345 
lt>s.;  apples,  25  000  Itis.;  lemons,  3,890  boxes;  limes, 
5,0nn  boxes;  oranges,  9,000  boxes.  Add  to  these  about 
125.000  Itis.  apricots.  The  lemons  grown  here  are 
fully  equal  to  the  imported  article,  and  it  is  but 
fair  that  they  should  command  the  same  price, 
and.  in  common  justice,  home  industries  should  be 
encouraged  bv  prompt  appreciation. 

Eastern  lands  require  so  much  more  labor  to 
cultivate  them  that  when  farmers,  accustomed  to 
labor  there,  employ  this  great  amount  of  labor 
upon  a  naturally  productive  soil  it  gives  it  a  fer- 
tility that  shows  itse!f  in  very  gratifying  harvests. 
Efficiency  of  production  depends  on  many  things 
taken  together.  But  three  things  may  be  put,  in 
the  first  place,  as  its  essential  conditions:  1.  Fa- 
cilities for  the  use  of  capital.  2.  Moral  and  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  artisan.  3.  Intelligence  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  As  to  the  first  of  these  ele- 
ments of  produ3tion,  itis  beyond  question  that  no 
small  settlement  in  Southern  California  has  any- 
thing like  a  greater  demand  for  capital  than  was 
found  here  six  or  ten  years  ago.  Money  was  readi- 
ly obtained  with  mortgages  as  collateral.  Many 
farmers  carried  on  farms  and  cultivated  fliem,  for 
four  or  five  years,  on  borrowed  capital.  Ordinari- 
ly, '  the  possession  of  land  in  small  parcels  is  a 
luxury  which  a  rich  man  niav  indul-re  in.  but  a 
ruinous  extravagance  to  a  man  of  small  means," 
but  here  twenty  acres,  when  once  it  comes  into 
bearing,  makes  a  hand-iome  income.  Coming  to 
the  scond  condition,  it  is  abundanflv  '.  fident  that 
in  strength  of  their  muscular  power,  capacity  of 
sustaining  labor,  the  evidence  is  in  their  favor. 
Passing  from  physical  to  moral  qualities,  the  one 
virtue  of  temperance  would  redeem  them.  They 
are  a  temperate  people.  Nowhere  in  California 
can  be  more  clear'.y  shown  the  benefii  ial  results  of 
money,  labor  and  intelligence.  Tlieir  drives,  aven- 
ues and  groves  are  magnificent,  and  they  are  justly 
proud  of  them.  The  Citrus  fair,  held  here  during 
the  month  of  March,  was  declared  highly  gratify- 
ing in  all  respects.  The  Riverside  Press  has  been 
an  able  promoter  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  growth 
and  interest  of  the  colony. 

Colton 

1*  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  stopping  place  be- 
tween Yuma  and  Los  Angeles,  and  ere  long  the 
road  from  San  Diego  will  m  ike  a  junctioii  here.  It 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  yet  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  line  is  continued  northward.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  for  the  erect  i  n  of  an  en- 
gine room,  machine  shop,  etc.  Lois  are  rapidly 
selling  to  strangers,  who  come  to  build  homes  and 
improve  them.  To  the  casual  observer,  no  visible 
pass  can  be  discovered,  through  the  hills,  for  the 
railroad,  but  following  the  course  of  the  Santa 
Ana  east,  cro.ssing  it  a  few  miles  from  Colton,  the 
road  goes  winding  along  up  a  heavy  grade,  which 
often  necessitates  three  engines,  through  San  Oor- 
gonia  pass  and  thence  on  to  Yuma,  and  across  to 
the  Atlantic,  carrying  the  fresh  life  of  the  West 
and  bringing  back  the  self-control  of  an  older  so- 
ciety and  riper  civilization. 


The  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  exceedingly  pro-  i 
duclive  when  properly  irrigated.  Water  is  ob-  | 
tained  from  the  property  of  the  Colton  Land  Com- 
pany, distant  about  three  miles.  If  the  water  were 
piped  about  one-third  more  could  be  obtained.  , 
Some  beautiful  orange  orchards  are  already  in  j 
bearing  on  the  terrace. 

Hotel  accommodations  are  good.   The  Trans- 
Continental  is  a  fine  brick  bnilding,  built  on  the  ! 
site  of  the  other  house  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  burned  by  an  incendiary. 

.V  large  brick  block  is  being  erected  by  Kennis- 
ton  and  others,  which  will  contain  a  fine  hotel. 
These  gentlemen  propose  to  have  accommodations 
second  to  none,  and  they  bid  fair  to  keep  their 
promise.  The  bricks  are  made  by  II.  Goodcell.  Sr., 
close  to  the  site,  and  the  lime  used  is  from  Slover 
Mountain. 

Kenniston  &  Brazelton  have  fine  stables  and  good 

horses. 

The  Pacific  Packing  Company  have  a  cannery 
here.  They  are  putting  an  addition  to  the  works 
already  erected.  This  will  give  impetus  to  the  fruit 
culture,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  a  valuable  invest- 
ment for  capital.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
last  year  was  130. 

k  good  church  and  school-house  may  be  found 
here,  together  with  a  number  of  fine  dwelling 
houses.  Slover  Mountain  contains  beantiful  mar- 
ble. 

Principal  niininj;  Districts 

Are  Calico  Mountain,  Providence  Mountain,  Oro 
Grande,  Pinecarte,  Ivanpah  and  Bear  valley.  The 
Calico  Mountain  is  situated  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county,  in  a  desolate,  forbidding  section 
of  porphyritic  slate.  Silver  King  is  considered  the 
best  mining  property  in  the  district,  and  is  certain- 
ly the  best  developed.  The  dip  of  the  lode  is  about 
45  degs,  west.  It  is  tapped  by  a  tu'^nel  IGO  feet 
from  the  surface;  at  tliis  point  the  vein  is  four  feet 
wide,  and  assays  $200  to  $1,800.  Drifts  have  been 
run  east  and  west  on  the  vein,  and  shafts  are  being 
sunk  from  there.  Work  is  being  pushed.  The 
Burning  Moscow  and  the  Oriental  are  also  being 
developed.  Supplies  are  gotten  at  San  Bernardino, 
distant  about  80  miles.    Fare,  on  stage,  S8. 

Mines  at  Providence  Mountain  sold  last  week  for 
$475,000,  to  Eisteru  capitalists.  These  mines  lie 
in  volcanic  mountains,  with  beds  of  pumice  frag- 
ments of  lava  occasionally  met  with.  The  scarcity 
of  water  and  wood  will  render  the  Calico  Moun- 
tain district  very  difficult  to  develop,  while  here 
the  M'ljave  river  is  uMliz^d.  Considerable  inter- 
est is  felt  in  mining  matters,  and  it  is  said  they 
will  soon  divert  capital  sufficient  to  make  impor- 
tant developments. 

The  Cajon  Coal  mine  contains  vast  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal.  The  mine  is  now  in  litigation. 
Should  it  prove  as  valuable  as  is  believed,  it  will 
materially  aid  in  the  working  of  mills  in  the  min- 
ing districts  where  wood  is  scarce. 

Should  the  railroad  be  pushed  north,  as  is  antici- 
pated, it  will  open  up  the  mining  regions  and  ma- 
terially aid  in  their  development. 


NOX-PRODUCKRS. 

find  the  following  in  the  Chronicle  of  this 


cit\ 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  population  of  California 
practically  engaged  in  production.  How  many 
people  have  we  iu  the  State  who  do  not  pro- 
duce anything?  We  have  a  population  of 
about  850.000,  and  out  of  that  number  there 
are  probably  less  thnn  2-50,000  actual  produc- 
ers. The  cereal  yield  of  the  State,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  enpiiaed  in  it.  is  some- 
thing extraordinary,  altogether  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  industrial  history  of  any  State  or 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
resources  of  wealth  are  almost  without  limit, 
cities  and  towns  contain  nearly  if  not  quite, 
one-half  our  entire  population.  This  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  healthy  state  of  affairs,  or  a 
healthy  sign  of  prosperity.  Neither  laziness 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  airy  glamour  of 
kid  gloves  on  the  other  can  possibly  succeed  in 
coaxing  Nature  to  yield  her  hidden  wealth  for 
the  use  of  man.  The  potent  instruments  in 
snch  work  are  the  crowbar,  the  pickax  and  the 
plow.  California  wants  a  better  system  of 
economy,  more  general  industry,  better  work 
and  leas  pulaver.  The  laborin';  force  of  the 
State  has  never  been  more  than  half  utilized. 


STR.VNGKR.S  ARRIVING. 

The  class  ot  men  and  women  coming  to  this 
section  is  something  to  boast  of,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  our  town.  Many  of  those 
arriving  arc  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  make 
purchases  of  land  or  lots  before  departing, 
while  others  go  away  but  to  return  again  after 
making  their  reports  to  families  and  business 
partners.  There  is  room  for  all,  and  as  good 
land  as  can  be  found  iu  any  portion  of  the 
world  can  be  had  on  very  reasonable  terms. — 
Sarita  Ana  Standard. 


FLOVRISHIiVG  SACRAMKXT*; 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Nt  n 
American  Grocer,  of  recent  date,  conn  i 
the  prosperous  "City  of  the  Plain:" 

The  yearly  record  of  trade  in  the  lively  little 
city  of  Sacraiueulo,  Cal.,  shows  that  its  people 
are  progressive,  and  take  au  unusual  amount 
of  pride  iu  local  matters.  The  trade  of  the 
city  iu  1881,  exclusive  of  banking,  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  aggregated  J35,392,<J35, 
au  increase  over  1880  of  $4,280,885,  or  over  12 
per  cent.  In  1880  the  total  business  of  the 
place  was  $31,112,050;  in  1879,  $29,273,300;  in 
1878,  S27,G00,000,  aud  iu  1877.  $25,500,000. 
Within  five  years  its  trade  operations  have  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent.  Very  naturally  this 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  real  estate,  which, 
according  to  the  Record- Union,  advanced  last 
year  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city  15  to 
20  percent,  while  property  suitable  for  uice  res. 
idences  shows  au  advance  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  The  rate  for  money,  on  gooc.  security 
ranges  from  7  to  0  per  cent. 

Leading  all  other  trades  in  the  extent  of  busi- 
ness done,  is  that  ot  the  iron-workers,  car- 
builders  and  machinists,  their  operations 
amounting  to  $G,  180,000  out  of  a  total  of  $35,- 
392,935.  Next  in  order  come  the  grocers,  with 
$4,038,870;  mill  products  cover  $2,925,300; 
agricultural  implements  aud  hardware.  $2,543,- 
201;  lumber,  $2,125,200;  meats,  hid 's,  etc., 
$2,080,650.  The  item  of  fruits,  produce,  seeds 
and  nuts  is  a  very  important  one.  the  business 
therein  reaching  a  total  of  $1,473,280.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  Record- Union  that  Sacramento 
is  the  largest  fruit  exporting  market  of  the 
State,  aud  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the 
largest  west  of  the  Mississippi.  During  1881 
Sacramento  shipped  55  per  cent,  more  of  green 
fruit  than  was  shipped  from  all  of  C.ilitornia 
during  the  previous  year.  The  opening  of  the 
Southern  P.icific  Iliilway  has  stimulated  the 
trade.    The  Record-  Union  says: 

"The  horticulturists  are  now  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  iiulustry.  Fruit-canning 
aud  drying  is  largely  increisiug,  and  there  has 
been  established  in  this  city  iu  the  year  a  large 
canning  establishment  which  will  begin  put- 
ting up  canned  goods  with  the  appearance  of 
asparagus  in  the  market  this  spring,  aud  follow 
with  the  canning  of  sa'mon  prior  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  early  fruits.  The  erection  of  this 
establishment  has  already  caused  au  outlay  of 
between  $30,000  and  $4ii,000,  and  will  give  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  bauds.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  coming  fruit  season 
this  cannery  will  require  300  tons  of  apricots 
5,000  boxes  of  B  irtlett  pears,  12,000  baskets  of 
peaches,  500  tons  of  plums,  a  large  quantity  of 
tomatoes,  cherries  and  other  small  fruits.  The 
demand  for  apricot*  has  largely  increased,  aud 
apricot  growing  has  kei)t  puce  with  it.  Or- 
chardists  are  bringing  here  fioiu  the  E  ist,  by 
the  carload,  apricot  trees  to  be  planted.  This 
is  to  introduce  a  change  in  stock,  and  to  get  a 
hardier  growth  of  wood  by  bringing  from  a  cold 
climate,  and  to  avoid  the  propagation  of  insect 
pests.  Apricots  bring  a  large  price  for  cun- 
ning and  drying,  aud  the  planting  of  plums 
and  B  irtlelt  pears,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
being  conducted  upon  the  same  ba^is,  the 
stock  being  shipped  from  the  Eist,  e.specially 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  salmon  industry  figures  in  the  year's  re- 
turn to  the  extent  of  $05,000.  The  saiiuou 
fishing  is  very  doubtful  as  a  perinaueut  indus- 
try, as  the  waters  of  the  rivers  are  so  niudilied 
that  few  spawning  grounds  are  left,  aud  the 
run  of  salmon  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Ex- 
perts agree  on  the  statement  that  the  saliuuu 
are  being  rapidly  driven  from  the  rivers  by  the 
condition  of  the  waters. 

The  largest  raisin-producers  in  the  State  are 
located  within  the  trade  area  of  Sacramento. 
It  is  also  the  largest  brandy  market  upon  the 
coast.  It  is  claimed  that  brandy  stored  in  that 
climate  ripens  and  ages  better  thau  iu  any 
other  place  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  one  summer 
there  being  equal  to  three  iu  San  Francisco, 
because  of  Sacramento's  mean  summer  tem- 
perature from  75  degs.  to  78  degs. 

There  is  much  in  the  push  of  the  Sacramen- 
to people  that  is  worthy  of  iinilatiou  by  many 
of  our  small  Eastern  cities.  Mauy  of  them 
would  expand  and  grow  ten  times  as  fast  as 
they  do  were  a  greater  interest  taken  to  dt!vel- 
op,  foster  and  make  known  local  advantages. 
We  congratulate  Sacramento  upon  its  latest 
record  of  prosperity. 

The  Rksouucks  of  Califob.n'ia  is  the  best 
paper  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 
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rEKSU.XAU 

General  C.  I.  Hi'tchinson,  of  the  tire  und  um- 
rine  uuderwritinf;  tiriu  of  Messrs.  Hutcbiiisou  it 
Mauu,  of  this  city,  leuves  ou  SiitiiiclHy  nioru- 
ing,  7th  inst.,  for  the  E  tst  mid  Europe,  to  be 
absent  several  weeks.  The  Geueral  occupies  a 
high  position  here  in  business  und  social  cir- 
cles. He  lakes  with  hiiu  the  gnod  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  I 
our  city  and  Stale, 


C\LIPOKMA''S    LAKES  fOSOS. 

We  learn  from  u  late  bulletin  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  that  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  Califor- 
nia cover  an  area  of  16,000  sijuare  miles.  Tu- 
lare lake  is  the  largest  of  any  wholly  within 
the  litnits  of  the  United  States,  its  area  being 
650  square  miles.  In  fact,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  in  which  California  is  leading  the 
other  States,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  some  fu- 
ture census  will  shuw  that  the  State  has  become 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all  for  the  wealth  of 
her  agricultural  products. 


BUSINESS  OF  THIS  PURT. 

Some  little  idea  of  the  business  of  this  port 
may  be  had  by  noting  the  weight  of  foreign 
goods  received  here  For  instance,  we  saw  it 
stated  iu  the  commercial  columns  of  one  of 
our  city  contemporaries  that  there  was  weighed 
in  the  month  of  October  last  178,536,000  lbs., 
of  which  152,000,000  lbs,,  or  68.000  tons  was 
coal. 

This  does  not  include  free  goods,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  Hawaiian  sugar,  etc.  This  is  the  great- 
est quantity  of  coal  ever  weighed  iu  one 
mouth,  exceeding  by  8,000  tons  the  largest 
amount  for  August,  Every  wharf  during  that 
month  was  filled,  and  there  were  at  least  forty 
loaded  ships  with  foreign  cargoes  at  anchor 
waiting  to  ome  iu  and  discharge. 


Descriptions  of  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern 
counties  will  appear  in  the  June  number,  thus 
giving  a  full  and  complete  description  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  this  Journal,  be- 
ginning with  our  March  number. 


The  Resodrcks  of  Calii'ok.sia  is  the  best  I 
paper  to  send  East  or  to  Europe.     It  saves  I 
Istter-writing.    Every  number  is  a  volume  iu 
itself.  I 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  WEALTH. 

The  recent  magnificent  gifts  of  Lkland  Stan- 
ford and  Charles  Cbockkr  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  doubtless  suggested  to  others 
than  ourselves  the  great  advantage  of  large 
wealth  in  some  hands  over  what  it  would  be  if 
scattered  among  many.  When  men  of  vast 
means  are  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  an  ambition  to  be  honored  for  their  good 
works,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  accom- 
plish beneficial  results  to  the  world  such  as 
would  only  be  reached  after  long  years  of 
struggle,  if  they  depended  solely  ou  the  slow 
progress  of  organized  action  of  many  individu- 
als, A  charitable  disposition  towards  the  poor 
and  suffering  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  cher- 
ish. But  there  is  much  charity  in  the  world 
more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  its  recipients, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  those  who  are  known 
to  be  both  rich  and  benevolent  that  one  of  the 
greatest  trials  of  their  lives  is  to  so  bestow 
their  charities  as  to  do  good  and  not  harm. 
Charities  that  encourage  people  to  depend  on 
them  for  a  support,  and  discourage  efforts  at 
self-support,  are  worse  in  their  influence  than 
churlish  economy  and  selfishness.  The  wisely 
benevolent  man  makes  it  his  aim  not  so  much  to 
help  the  poor  as  to  help  the  jioor  to  help  them- 
selves. Mr,  George  Peabody  passed,  iu  his  daj', 
for  a  close  and  very  economical  man.  Though, 
however,  in  later  life,  the  possessor  of  millions, 
he  never  kept  open  house  nor  entertained  in  any- 
thing like  a  liberal  manner.  He  had  no  bauds  of 
flunkies  hanging  on  to  his  skirts,  to  eat  his 
dinners,  drink  his  wines,  and  then,  behind  his 
back,  talk  o'f  his  humble  birth  and  untesthetic 
tastes.  But  if  he  had  friends,  whose  society 
he  desired,  he  would  take  them  to  a  favorite 
hotel  at  llichmond  and  there  indulge  them  in  a 
feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  Some  men 
were  disgusted  at  this  seeming  parsimony,  for 
they  thought  it  would  have  done  him  and  his 
country  more  credit  to  havejived  iu  such  gor- 
geous style  as  would  have  drawn  dukes,  mar- 
quises and  even  sprigs  of  royalty  to  his  grand 
entertainments.  But  Peabody  thought  other- 
wise. Perhaps  he  realized  that  he  could  not 
shine  among  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  nin- 
compoops and  fitz-noodles  of  society,  and  so 
went  on  piling  up  money  in  his  own  way, 
until  he  began  to  realize  that  old  age  was  com- 
ing on,  and  then  he  was  wise  enough  to  fore- 
see that  if  he  would  have  his  wealth  to  be  of 
service  to  his  fellow-men,  after  be  was  gone, 
he  must  so  dispose  of  it  iu  his  own  lifetim..- 
that  it  should  not  be  wasted  in  litigation  or  di- 
verted from  the  objects  for  which  he  intended  i 
it.  But  his  gifts  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  | 
establishing  soup-houses,  or  to  encourage  idle-  | 
ness.  They  were  all  dedicated  to  the  up-build- 
ing of  institutions  of  learning,  art  and  science, 
or  to  establishing  permanent  funds  that  would 
be  of  benefit  to  thousands  in  ages  to  come. 
His  gift  to  the  city  of  London,  wnere  he  had 
made  the  most  of  his  fortune,  has  already 
demonstrated  how  much  good  a  large  sum  of 
money  could  effect,  if  wisely  invested.  Under 
his  own  supervision  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land 
and  building  thereon  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial houses,  to  be  rented  to  moral,  temper- 
ate and  industrious  heads  of  families,  at  a 
rate  much  below  what  such  houses  could 
be  leased  from  other  landlords.  From  the 
income  derived  therefrom  the  property  was  to 
be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  health- 
fuluess  and  cleanliness,  and  the  residue  devoted 
to  building  other  houses  of  like  character,  to 
be  rented  under  the  same  conditions.  The  in- 
vestment h.is  been  a  paying  one,  almost  from 
the  start,  aud  the  good  work  goes  ou,  expan- 
ding and  exptndiug,  and  promises  that  it 
will  still  go  on  till  millions  of  people  shall  bless 
the  name  of  Pe.ibody,  ' 

.James  Lick  had  a  wise  ambition,  similar  to 
that  of  Peabody,  and  when  the  names  of  other 
Califoruiaus,  who  have  died  aud  left  larger 
fortunes  thin  he  did,  have  passed  away  and 
been  utterly  forgotten,  the  Lick  Observatory 
shall  stand  as  a  mouumeut  of  his  wise  liberal- 
ity, and  shall  point  towards  heaven  as  a  bea- 
con light  to  othtirs,  who  would  have  both 
name  aud  fame,  to  imitate  his  example  by  such 
good  works  as  are  calculated  to  benefit  man- 
kind. 

In  the  older  cnuntries  of  Europe,  where 
the  laws  are  so  framed  that  the  rich  seem  to 
be  secured  in  their  possession  so  that  neither 
children,  nor  grand  children,  can  ever  feel  the 
necessity  of  oarnin?  their  living,  the  condition 
of  the  landed  gentry  is  considered  by  many  of 
the  most  observant  writers  as  far  more  weari- 


some and  monotonous  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon people  who  are  far  below  them  in  posi- 
tion or  wealth.  It  is  true,  they  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  themselves  flattered  and 
cringed  to  by  all  around  them.  Bt:t  that,  when 
long  continued,  is  no  satisfaction,  and  feeling 
themselves  as  elevated  above  their  fellow-men  ; 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  they  have  no 
stimulus  for  exertion,  and  their  energy  is  de- 
voted to  the  dreary  task  of  killing  time.  They 
may  have  their  yachts  and  their  studs  of  horses, 
their  game  possessions,  packs  of  hounds  and  I 
broad  parks,  and  have  every  luxury  that  min- 
isters to  pleasure  or  vice,  aud  yet  they  are  as 
discontented  as  the  day  laborer  who  seldom 
knows  a  day  of  rest,  and  never  a  heartv,  sub- 
stantial meal.  The  "inLterabte  rich,"  as  they 
are  called  by  wiser  and  happier  men  than 
themselves,  are  regarded  by  the  latter  with 
subserviency,  pity  and  contempt.  They  are 
very  much  out  of  the  pale  of  human  sympathy, 
aud  in  their  dreary  isolation  think  themselves  j 
as  far  above  all  other  classes  as  the  Bramins  of 
India  regard  themselves  above  the  sudras. 

Kow,  the  reason  why  men  so  postpone  those 
acts  of  duty  to  their  kind,  that  shall  serve  to 
perpetuate  to  them  the  grateful  memory 
of  posterity,  can  only  bo  the  love  of  power, 
which  is  universal  in  the  human  heart.  Wealth 
gives  both  influence  and  power,  and  men  like 
to  have  these  in  their  grasp  so  long  as  they 
have  breath  in  their  bodies.  And  yet  the  mere 
possession  of  vast  wealth,  as  they  find  that 
their  days  are  nearing  their  close,  is  the  source 
of  their  greatest  anxiety.  With  many  men 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  accumulation 
of  property  the  dread  of  death  is  not  so  much 
that  they  must  leave  this  life  of  toil  and  care, 
as  that  they  must  leave  their  possessions  tu 
others  for  whom  they  care  but  little.  Their 
treasures  make  them  cling  to  life  out  of  spite 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  they  leave 
them  like  apples  of  discord  for  their  heirs  to 
contend  about  aud  squander. 

In  this  country,  where  there  are  no  laws  of 
primogeniture,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  the  for- 
tunes of  one  gener.ition  are  diminished,  if  not 
entirely  dissipated  in  the  next,  the  heir  of 
$100,000  begins  the  world  with  as  good  a  pros- 
pect to  live  and  die  in  affluence  as  the  heir  of 
ten  times  that  amount.  Aud  yet  how  many  of 
those  possessed  of  millions  can  bear  the  idea 
that  any  part  of  th.it  which  they  have  ac- 
quired shall  be  diverted  to  a  channel  which 
will  make  their  names  respected,  and  their 
memories  cherished  with  a  gratitude  that  shall 
cause  their  children  to  be  honored,  and  in  real- 
ity give  them  a  mortgage  on  the  good-will  of 
posterity.  And  why  is  this?  Is  it  not  be'iause 
men,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  mostly  fools;  not 
only  fools,  but  selfish,  stupid  fools. 

Tuat  we  have  other  men  in  California,  pos- 
sessed of  the  spirit  and  wise  forethought  of 
Lick,  and  who  are  giving  frequent  proofs  of 
that  commendable  condition  which  distin- 
guished Peabody,  is  a  sign  of  a  broader  and 
deeper  t^pirit  of  philanthropy  than  has  been 
known  anywhere  till  within  recent  years. 
George  P(  abody,  iu  his  life-time,  might  have 
lived  in  princely  magnificence  and  spent  his 
millions  in  doling  out  his  charities.  But  when 
he  was  gone  the  world  would  have  been  no  bet- 
ter off  for  his  having  lived  in  it,  Lelaud  Stan- 
ford and  Charles  Crocker,  when  they  had  ac- 
complished their  great  work  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road might  have  retired  from  their  labors  and 
scattered  their  money  with  a  profusion  like  that 
of  Fiske,  and  men  of  his  character.  But 
instead  of  that  they  pushed  on,  turning  their 
accumulations  into  new  enterprises,  and  stretch- 
ing the  iron  rail  into  almost  unknown  regions, 
which  are  now  become  accessible  aud  valuable 
because  of  their  enterprise  and  labors.  How 
many  thousands  have  found  their  lands,  before 
regarded  as  of  little  better  than  desert  wastes, 
now  as  of  great  value,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  railroads  by  them  projected. 

There  is  one  misery,  or,  it  might  as  properly 
be  called,  torture,  to  which  those  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  who  are  known  to  be  in- 
clined to  benevolence  and  charity — and  such 
only  are  exposed.  The  penalty  they  pay  is 
that  they  are  always  beset  by  uu  army  of  beg- 
gars; aud  they  are  from  all  classes,  from  the 
hungry  tramp  to  the  most  refined,  gentle  and 
duty-loving  lady,  who  is  striving  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  or  to  the  most  de- 
voted laborer  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter. All  turn  for  aid  to  the  rich  man  who  will 
listen  to  their  appeals.  To  be  reputed  both 
rich  and  charitable,  is  to  be  expos«  d  to  appeals 
that  excite  his  sympathy  aud  which  the  fortune 


of  an  Astor  or  Vanderbilt  would  not  be  sufiB- 
cient  to  appease.  To  such  calls  a  man  whose 
plans  of  doing  good  are  as  broad  as  those  of  a 
Peabody,  or  a  Lick,  must  so  o'ten  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  that  he  is  liable,  in  his  life-time,  to 
pass  as  a  miserly  churl,  who  has  no  feeling 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-men.  Bat  he 
cannot  scatter  his  money  to  be  consumed  bv 
the  poor  around  him,  who,  iu  a  little  time, 
will  be  no  better  off'  because  of  it,  and  still 
have  it  to  invest  in  other  enterprises  of  lasting 
public  utility.  The  latter,  if  directed  to  ob- 
jects that  serve  to  enlighten,  to  improve  and 
uenefit  mankind  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come, 
may  not  win  the  applause  of  the  mullitude  so 
much  as  if  profusely  scattered  to  win  present 
popularity,  but  the  consciousness  that  the 
world  is  wiser  and  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it  is  the  sweetest  consolation  possible  to 
man  as  he  turns  hij  eyes  on  the  receding  past 
at  the  close  of  his  career.  He  may  then  say, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  noblest  and 
grandest  ever  spoken  by  a  dying  hero:  "Thank 
God,  I've  done  my  duty." 


UNRESTRICTED  CHINESE  IMMIGRATION 
MUST  BE  THE  FINAL.  RUIN  OF  THE 
RAILROADS, 

The  readers  of  the  Resources  by  this  time 
fully  understand  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  small  farmers,  the  yeomanry,  and 
not  to  the  encouragement  of  large  monopolists 
or  a  feudal  aristocracy.  A  country  like  Cali- 
fornia, if  owned  to  a  large  extent  by  a  few, 
must  be  populated  in  the  main  by  a  class  at 
the  other  extreme.  The  farm-laborers  who 
own  no  land  luusst  of  necessity  be  poor  and 
dependent  aud  of  little  influence  in  a  republi- 
can government,  and  whether  they  work  as 
tenants  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  as  laborers 
for  their  daily  wage,  they  have  little  indepen- 
dence aud  little  influence  as  members  of  soci- 
ety. Now,  a  rich  and  prosperous  country  is 
never  made  up  of  these  extremes.  The  few 
may  have  great  wealth,  but  the  great  majority 
have  little  more  than  enough  to  keep  want 
from  the  door.  In  ca.se  of  an  unusual  draft  for 
the  general  protection,  or  the  national  defence, 
such  a  country  can  give  very  little  towards  it,  com- 
pared to  one  made  up  of  small  tarmers,  mechan- 
ics and  tradesmen,  each  living  in  indepei.dence 
and  comfort,  but  relying  on  his  own  labor  for 
support. 

To  ma';e  California  the  country  favored 
above  all  others  in  the  known  world  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  her  matchless  territory  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  aud 
to  have  its  fair  domain  as  far  as  possible  divi- 
ded up  among  the  yeomanry  who  shall  each 
own  his  small  farm — so  small  that  he  must 
keep  it  iu  a  high  state  of  cultivation  in  order 
to  support  himself  and  family — aud  who  shall 
form  the  leading,  controlling,  governing  in- 
fluence in  the  country. 

To  secure  such  a  population  is  the  policy  of 
our  State.  Its  legislation,  its  press,  its  public 
sentiment  should  be  directed  to  such  objects. 
To  attain  them  we  need  a  large  immigration 
of  the  industrious,  the  intelligent,  the  moral 
aud  conservative  from  the  Eastern  States;  from 
England,  Ireland,  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
who  shall  scatter  among  our  hills  and  valleys, 
aud  possess  themselves  of  their  little  farms 
that  will  soon  yield  them  a  competency  if  they 
retain  their  old  habits  of  industry  and  economy. 

But  will  they  come?  Not  certainly  if  they 
are  to  be  confronted  and  forced  to  compete 
with  the  low  and  repulsive  labor  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

That  the  kind  of  immigration  most  needed  might 
be  induced  to  comehither  in  preference  to  going 
toother  tempting  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
has  been  realized  that  the  means  for  transpor- 
tation should  be  reduced  to  a  lower  figure  than 
has  ever  yet  been  possible  to  them.  To  meet 
this  demand  some  of  our  railroad  magnates 
have  been  sagacions  enough  to  project  a  great 
scheme  whereby  the  European  emigrant  should 
be  able  to  reach  California  as  cheaply  as  he 
has  heretofore  reached  Texas,  Nebraska  or 
Minnesota.  Under  this  plan  the  trains  of  cars 
that  are  to  take  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
the  wheat,  wool,  fruits  and  other  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  Pacific  are  to  bring  back,  at  al- 
most nominal  rates,  the  hardy  immigrants, 
who,  in  a  few  years,  will  become  a  part  of  us 
and  contribute  towards  building  up  a  great, 
populous,  magnificent  State. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  considerable 
immigration  will  take  place  if  the  Chinese  are 
to  compete  with  them  in  the  labor  market,  or 
iu  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  No 
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exile  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  or  any 
other  of  the  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe  can  live  on  less  than  double  the^amouut 
that  would  satisfy  a  Chinaman,  and  if  the  two 
were  allowed  to  pour  iu  here  the  laud  in  a  few 
years  would  be  iu  the  possession  of  the  Asiatics. 

Therefore  if  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  be 
not  restricted,  the  projected  freight  line  from 
California  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  hardly 
prove  a  success.  The  railroad  can  not  com- 
pete with  the  sailing  vessels  in  the  carrying  of 
wheat  from  this  State  to  England,  if  the  ex- 
pected profits  on  bringing  immigrants  hither  is 
denied  them.  And  it  certainly  will  be  denied 
if  the  country  is  permitted  to  be  filled  with 
the  Orientals  from  the  other  side. 

Hence,  in  view  of  these  facts  we  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  the  owners  of  the  Califor- 
nia roads,  already  built,  have  not  united  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Jay  Gould  the  roads 
in  trying  to  defeat  the  Auti-Chiuese  Bill.  The 
advantage  of  "Chinese  cheap  labor,"  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  is  already  mainly  secured, 
and  its  free  introduction  hereafter  will  only  aid 
the  rival  lines  to  more  vigorously  compete  with 
them.  It  will  also  cut  them  off  from  a  greut 
source  of  revenue  they  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive from  the  vast  immigration  from  the  old 
world,  that  would  set  toward  this  coast,  as 
soon  as  it  was  an  assuured  fact  that  the  hated 
and  dreaded  Chinese  were  to  be  restricted  in 
their  coming  here. 

Another  more  important  consideration  to  the 
roads  already  built,  is,  that  a  country  filled  up 
with  small  farmers  will  give  ten  times  the  busi- 
ness to  a  railroad  that  will  be  given  if  the  laud 
is  owned  by  a  few  great  landlords,  who  employ 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  poor,  dependent 
class,  that  scarcely  have  any  means  to  travel, 
except  on  foot,  and  who  are  so  ground  to  the 
earth  by  poverty  that  they  create  little  in- 
creased demand  for  freight.  In  a  community 
like  that  of  the  country  towns  of  New  England, 
the  West,  or  the  Northwest,  where  the  farms 
are  small,  and  J  et  the  people  nearly  all  com- 
fortably well-off,  there  is  not  a  family,  or 
scarcely  an  individual  who  does  not,  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  contribute  several  dollars 
to  the  support  of  the  ueigbboring  railroads. 
But  where  whole  townships  are  held  by  single 
individuals,  few  but  the  proprietor  can  afford 
to  travel' abroad,  and  hence  the  way-travel 
through  such  districts  is  very  light  as  compared 
with  what  it  is  iu  a  section  dotted  with  farm- 
houses, all  of  which  are  occupied  by  thrifty 
families. 

Hence,  we  say  that  if  there  is  any  class  or 
individuals  that,  looking  to  the  .future,  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  country  overrun  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  general  discouragement  and  final 
elimination  of  the  white  people,  it  is  those 
who  are  largely  interested  in  railroads.  Self- 
protection  must  inevitably  unite  them  against 
any  further  influx  of  Chinese  as  soon  as  their 
system  of  roads  are  completed.  And  that  pe 
riod  will  arrive  long  before  the  ten-year  bill  of 
exclusion  expires.  Hence,  within  a  decade,  we 
may  look  for  a  united  people,  all  resolved  that 
the  country  shall  be  kept  exclusively  for  those 
who  will  appreciate  our  institutions,  and  who 
will  not  tolerate  either  servile  or  degraded 
labor. 


wine  and  wool,  as  permanent  productions  of 
the  State,  which  are  steadily  augmenting  in  ex- 
tent and  value. 

To  the  capacity  of  California  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  variety  of  fruit  we  have  frequently 
called  attention.  In  this  respect  it  is  une- 
qualled in  any  part  of  the  world.  When  the 
vast  extent  of  our  possible  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  considered,  in  connection  with  actual 
results,  and  the  present  proportion  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  the  area  of  land  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  what  room  there  is  for 
largely  increased  immigration  for  years  to 
come,  aud  what  opportunities  remain  open  for 
industrious  immigrants  to  secure  homes.  The 
path  of  the  immigrant  is  smooth  and  easy  now, 
compared  with  the  toils,  dangers,  and  priva- 
tions which  obstructed  it  in  the  days  when  our 
present  prosperous  farmers  aud  land-owners 
made  their  way  to  the  new  State. 

From  our  exchanges,  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  we  learn  that  there  is  at  present  con- 
siderable inquiry  for  land.  It  is  stated  that 
sales  to  uewli -arrived  immigrants,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  settling,  are  taking  place  vei-y  briskly. 
This  lively  inquiry  has  already  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  value  of  laud  iu  some  localities. 
We  are  particularly  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that  new-comers  are  being  furnished  with 
proper  information  concerning  the  Government 
laud,  and  the  terms  upon  which  other  kinds  of 
land  can  be  purchased.  This  is  the  right  spirit 
to  manifest  towards  immigrants.     When  we 


Here,  then',  is  a  field  for  farming,  on  a  small 
scale — one  which  does  not  require  much  capi-  ' 
tal  with  which  to  start.  .\s  railroads  are  be-  j 
ing  extended  to  every  section  of  the  State,  how- 
ever remote,  potato  farmers  will  be  aff>>rded  a 
cheap  means  of  transporting  their  crops  to 
market,  on  which  they  will  realize  a  handsome 
profit.  We  throw  out  these  suggestions  about 
potato-raising  for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
perhaps,  have  not  heretofore  h.id  their  atten- 
tion directly  called  to  it,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  give  it  careful  consideration. 


CALIFORNIA'S   PRESENT   AND  FUTURE 
OU  I'LOOK. 

At  no  time  in  its  history  has  California  of- 
fered such  inducements  to  immigration,  as 
those  which  at  present  exist.  The  rains  that 
have  recently  visited  all  parts  of  the  State  en 
sure  fair  crops.  Mining  operations  are  in  full 
swing  of  active  development  aud  never  had 
more  hopeful  outlook.  Business  generally  has 
already  recovered  from  the  temporary  cheek 
produced  by  various  causes.  Judging  from 
present  appeaaances,  the  general  demand  for 
labor  during  the  year  will  be  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore.  The  amount  of  uncultivated 
land  that  has  been  added  to  the  fertile  area  of 
the  State  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  former 
seasons. 

Farming  is  the  leading  industry  of  Califor 
uia,  and  will,  no  doubt,  always  continue  to  be 
so.  With  our  present  population,  we  can,  in  a 
favorableseason,  produce  from  fifty  to  sixty  mil 
lion  bushels  of  wheat.  When  a  larger  area  is 
brought  under  the  plow,  and  the  tule  lands  are 
reclaimed,  and  our  sy.stem  of  irrigation  more 
generally  extended,  California  will  then,  with 
an  addition  to  her  population  (which  she  is 
sure  to  have  in  the  near  future;  rank  as  the 
leading  agricultural  State  in  the  Union.  In 
addition  to  our  wheat  crop  must  be  added 


ake  iuto  consideration  the  fact  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  arable  ai  ea  of  the  State  is  under 
any  kind  of  cultivation  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  settler. 

Taking  iuto  accuuut  the  increase  of  all  our 
industries,  the  nso  of  land  and  many  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, we  certaiuiy  feel  that  California  was  never 

n  as  prosperous  a  condition  and  its  near  fu- 
ture so  full  of  promise  as  the  present  period  of 
the  year  1882  finds  us. 


VALUABLE   FRl'ITS-LAND   FOR  GRO%V- 
INU  Til  KM. 

California  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  fruit-producing  country,  aud  as  a 
State,  she  prob.ibly  exct-ls  iu  this  respect  any 
other  in  the  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  ten 
acres  of  prunes  will,  when  in  full  bearing,  yield 
from  $3,000  to  !iS5,000  per  year;  Bartlelt  pears 
about  the  same;  leu  acres  of  strawberries  or 
blackberries  will  pay  from  $2,000  to  $3,000; 
cherries  $2,500;  raspberries,  $2,000;  assorted 
varieties,  from  $2,000  to  $3,500;  apricots  and 
peaches,  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  annually.  These 


POTATO  FARMIIMIG  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  potatoes  can  be  raised  in  abundance  in 
every  section  of  the  State,  and  command  good 
paying  pri'-     at  all  times,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
un krstand  .•  b'j  they  are  such  a  scarce  product 
in  many  ag   cultural  districts.    In  the  early 
years  of  farming  in  California  it  might  have 
been  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that 
an  idea  then  prevailed  that  the  potato  could 
only  be   raised  in   a   few  sea-coast  locali- 
ties.   But  practical  tests  have  long  since  dissi- 
pated this  fallacy.    The  very  best  quality  of 
potatoes  is  now  grown  in  the  foot-hills  and 
in  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  very  nearly 
a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  aea.    Even  the 
sage  deserts  of  Nevada,  where,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  thought  that  no  vegetables  of  any 
kind  could  grow,  are  now  turning  out,  season 
after  season,  immense  crops  of  this  staple — 
and  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  in  the  market 
Tale  farmers  are  realizing  large  profits  yearly 
on  this  crop — in  some  instances  as  high-  as 
$250  per  acre.    The  demand  in  California  for 
potatoes  is  always  fully  equal,  if  not  greater 
than  the  supply — and  the  prices  are  high 
enough  to  pay  well  for  their  cultivation  and 
leave  a  wide  margin  for  profits.    Farmers,  in 
many  sections  of  the  State,  need  an  awakening 
on  this  subject.    Several  of  the  interior  papers 
are  urging  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  their  re- 
spective localities  to  adopt  a  different  system 
of  cultivation  and  grow  more   potatoes  and 
other  prolific  root  crops.    It  is  urged  that,  by 
doing  so,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  im- 
porting them  from  a  distance.    There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  iu  the  foot- 
hills and  mountains  of  the  State,  where  fami- 
lies might  live  comfortably,  and  even  acquire 
a  competence,  by  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 
The  small  farmer  who  has  a  few  acres  in  po- 
tatoes, often  realizes  as  much  clear  profit  as 
his  more  pretentious  neighbor  who  has  a  large 
farm  in  wheat,  with  this  advantage  over  the 
wheat  farmer,  that  his  crop  of  potatoes  is  sure, 
while  the  wheat  crop  is  liable  to  many  contin- 
gences  that  cannot  be   forseen  nor  provided 
against.    Potatoes,  besidesbeing  a  paying  crop, 
possess  many  advantages  over  corn  and  several 
other  products.     They  mature  early  in  the 
season  and  escape  the  failure  that  often  comes 
to  corn  from  drouth.    Laud  that  will  raise 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  will  yield  from  100  to  150 
bushels  of  potatoes.    If  the  markets  fail  they 
can  be  fed  with  advantage  to  cows,  pigs  and 
chickens.    A  second  crop  of  cabbages  or  tur- 
nips may  be  raised  on  the  same  ground  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  harvested. 


suits  iri  good  seasons  shoiv  larger  figures.  The 
cost  of  planting  ten  acres  iu  assorted  fruit 
trees  and  vines  of  good  quality  is  from  $150 
to  $200,  and  it  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to 
have  them  all  in  good  bearing  condition.  In 
five  years  the  net  income  from  teu  acres  will 
be  at  least  $1,200,  and  in  eight  years,  $1,500. 
Good  fruit  land  can  still  be  obtained  in  Sono- 
ma, Santa  Clara,  Napa  aud  other  old-settled 
counties,  that  is  accessible  to  market,  for  from 
$25  to  $100  per  acre. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  foot-hills,  both  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  aud 
Coast  Kange  mountains,  are  as  good  for  fruit, 
if  not  better,  as  the  places  designated.  Many 
old  iruu-grower-i  say  that  all  fruit  raised  on 
these  roiling  lands  has  a  closer  meat  and  a 
finer  flavor  than  the  same  varieties  raised  iu 
the  valleys  below.  The  foot-hills  seem  to  be 
the  natural  home  of  the  prune,  the  plum  and 
the  peach;  in  uo  other  portion  of  the  Slate 
does  the  grape  grow  so  perfectly,  either  for 
wine  or  raisins,  as  in  the  rolling  sections  called 
the  foot-hills.  For  small  fruits,  too,  such  as 
cherries,  blackberries,  rasberries  and  strawber- 
ries, the  foot-hills  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  growth.  Orauges,  lemons  aud  olives 
grow  in  the  warm  belts  of  these  uplands  and 
can  be  made  very  profitable.  The  miuiug 
towns,  in  near  proximity  to  these  lands,  fur- 
nish at  all  times  markets  which  pay  better 
prices  than  those  of  seaport  towns. 

In  Nevada,  Butte,  Placer,  Amador,  Tuol- 
umne and  other  foot-hill  coiiutiej  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  vacant  lands  that  Will,  in  a 
few  years,  be  covered  with  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, which  will  pay  their  owners  a  larger  per 
cent,  on  their  cost  than  the  best  grain  laud  iu 
the  great  valleys.  Those  who  can  go  to  the 
foot-hills  with  a  little  meaus  and  set  out 
orchards  and  vineyards  will,  iu  a  few  years, 
secure  good  homes. 


below  the  8urf>»ce,  and  hence  the  moi  on- 
tained  in  the  earth  below  is  not  1  in 
contact  with  the  shifting  atmosphei.  ive 
that  is  constantly,  iu  times  of  drouth,  taking 
up  and  carrying  off  whatever  moisture  it  can 
absorb . 

But  it  is  not  so  important  how  the  thing  is 
done  as  that  it  is  so.    Ths  experience  of  every 
observing  man  is  that  land   which   is  well 
plowed  and  harrowed,  or  mulched,  does  not 
become  dry,  hard  and  unproductive  as  does 
the  half-tilled  ground  along  side  of  it.    It  not 
only  retains  its  moisture  but  it  is  much  more 
productive,  for  it  is  only  moist  earth  that  gives 
nourishment  to   vegetation.     The   truth  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  any  man 
who  has  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden  which  he 
cultivates  with  care.    To  grow  his  cabbages, 
turnips  and  onions  he  finds  it  indispensable 
to  keep  the  ground  well  hoed  and  weeded  and 
so  well  mulched  that  the  earth  does  not  become 
baked  and  hard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  dry. 
Another  part  of  his  garden  from  which  he  only 
exp',  cts  to  gather  a  few  early  vegetables,  such 
as  cucumbers,  radishes  or  lettuce,  is,  after  their 
season  is  over,  neglected  aud  soon  becomes  so 
dry  and  hard  that  even  the  weeds  that  are  left 
become  stinted  and  withered,  and  the  ground 
below  as  dry  as  an  ash-bed,  or  as  hard  as  a 
bank  of  clay.    Iu  the  meantime  the  ground 
that  is  so  well  mulched  as  to  secure  a  good 
crop  of  onions  and  cabbages  continues  all  the 
time  so  moist  that  the  clodhopper  imagines 
that  there  must  be  hidden  springs  in  that  part 
of  the  garden.    But  the  application  of  a  little 
elbow-grease  makes  all  the  difference.  The  deep- 
ly plowed,  thoroughly  harrowed  aud  pulver- 
ized soil  will  everywhere  stand  a  drouth  that 
renders  sterile  and  fruitless  the  half-plowed, 
half-tilled  field.    Let  our  farmers  bear  this  in 
mind  and  at  the  same  time  select  for  garden 
spots  those  under  the  lee  of  trees  or  buildings, 
or  in  other  places  where  the  drying  winds  are 
broken  into  eddies,  and  the  cheapest  aud  most 
wholesome  of  luxuries — an  abundance  of  veg- 
etables— may  be  enjoyed  for  almost  the  en- 
tire year.     Many  people  know  of  these  facts, 
while  few  take  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 
Aud  why  is  this?    Because  of  sheer  laziness. 


MULCHING. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  observing  people  that  of 
all  substances  air  is  the  worst  conductor  of  heat. 
The  ice  packers  build  their  houses  in  refernce 
to  this  fact.  The  enclosed  ice  is  surrounded  by 
double  walls  on  all  sides.  Between  the  middle 
wall  and  the  outer  one  the  space  is  tilled  in 
with  the  most  porous  substance  attainable, 
like  sawdust,  straw  or  tan.  This  leaves  but 
little  fibrous  or  solid  matter  to  conduct  the 
heat  from  without  to  the  ice  within.  The  other 
apartment  between  the  walls  is  left  vacant  aud 
has  nothing  but  air  to  fill  the  space,  and  hence, 
as  the  heat  can  hardly  be  conducted  at  all 
through  the  two,  the  ice  is  preserved. 

Now,  if  this  fact  is  borne  in  mind  it  will  be 
seen  why  it  is  that  land  which  is  thoroughly 
mulched  and  made  as  light  and  porous  as 
possible  does  not  transmit  the  heat  of  the  sun 
far  into  the  earth  and  thus  dry  up  the  mois- 
ture. Light,  porous  soil  does  not  become  dry 
aud  parched  like  that  which  is  clayey,  because 
it  contains  so  much  air  that  the  heat 
does  not  penetrate  it,  and  hence  the  water 
diffused  through  it  is  not  taken  up  and  carried 
away  in  the  heated  air  above  as  when  the 
earth  is  solid  and  compact.  If  the  damp  air 
be  absorbed,  or  driven  away,  and  succeeded  by 
that  which  is  heated  and  dry,  then  the  earth, 
if  it  be  of  the  clayey  kind,  becomes  packed  and 
hard.  Bui  if  the  ground  be  properly  mulched 
the  heated  air  above  does  not  readily  penetrate 


VACAVILLE  FRUIT  BELT. 

The  Suisun  Republican  contains  a  list  of  fruit- 
growers residing  within  five  miles  of  Vacavillo, 
who  are  making  preparations  to  increase  their 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  list  embraces 
some  thirty  names,  and  in  connection  with  oth- 
ers, not  mentioned,  who  will  make  additions  of 
twenty  acres  or  more,  foots  up  a  total  of  1,700 
acres,  which  will  be  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween fruits  aud  vines.  We  will  state,  in  this 
connection,  that  it  is  claimed  the  Vacaville 
warm  belt  is  as  much  a  semi-tropical  region  as 
Los  Angeles  county,  200  miles  south  of  it.  Of 
course  the  earliness  of  the  Vacaville  fruit  adds 
to  its  market  value. 

A  correspondent  of  that  section  says,  that 
this  was  what  first  attracted  attention  to  the 
fruit  raised  there.  Every  year  the  first  seni  ti» 
the  San  Francisco  market  realized  almost  fabu- 
lous prices.  No  less  remarkable,  says  the  same 
authority,  is  the  Vacaville  fruit  for  quality 
than  its  earliness. 

The  advantage  which  early  fruit  has,  was  il- 
lustrated last  season,  when  for  several  weeks 
the  grapes  of  this  locality  were  selling  by  the 
carload  at  $100  p<  r  ton. 


OIL  WELLS. 

Now  that  the  production  of  petroleum  at  the 
East  is  dimiuished,  California  comes  to  the 
front  as  a  producer  of  oil.  A  well  lately  bored 
in  Santa  Barbara  county  produces  2,000  barrels 
per  day,  with  a  prospect  of  a  long  continuance 
of  the  flow.  It  was  bored  to  a  depth  of  165 
feet,  when  the  oil  pressure  was  so  great  that 
further  boring  had  to  be  discontinued.  Very 
productive  petroleum  wells  have  been  sunk  in 
the  mountains  of  Ventura  county.  From  some 
of  these  the  oil  is  conveyed  in  pipes,  six  or 
seven  miles,  to  Newhall,  where  large  tank  cars, 
constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  are  filled 
and  transported  to  refineries  in  this  city  and 
Oakland.  The  statistics  of  California  produo- 
tiou  for  the  past  three  years  stand  as  follows: 
For  the  year  of  1879  the  yield  was  568,806  gaW 
Ions;  in  1880,  1,703,215  gallons,  and  last  year, 
4,194,102  gallons.  We  believe  the  time  is  not 
remote  when  large  fortunes  will  be  made  from 
the  oil  deposits  of  this  State. 
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TRADE  WITH  JAPAN. 

We  saw  it  stated,  in  a  recent  letter  from 
Japan,  that  of  late  the  Americana  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  field  of  trade  with  that 
country,  and,  though  thej-  are  not  as  yet  sell- 
ing goods  heavily,  they  are  on  the  gaining 
Bide.  The  writer  added  that  the  Japanese  are 
learning  to  eat  bread,  in  place  of  rice,  partly 
from  the  increasing  cost  of  the  latter  staple, 
and  partly  because  bread  is  a  European  article 
of  food,  thereby  showing  that  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  Europeanized. 

Now,  the  point  we  wish  to  make  is,  that  the 
growing  popularity  of  bread  among  the  Japan- 
ese, is  directly  to  the  advantage  of  our  State. 
Japan  and  China  being  more  accessible  from 
this  port  than  any  other,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  California  should  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  flour  trade  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, at  least.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  that,  during  the  next  three  or  four 
years,  California  will  pay  in  flour  for  her  en- 
tire consumption  of  teas.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  our  millers  and  merchants  should  take 
great  care,  and  only  sen  i  the  best  quality  of 
flour,  and  that  they  should  not  be  too  anxious 
for  a  large  profit  on  their  sales.  The  Japanese 
must  buy  cheaply  or  not  at  all,  and  our  mer- 
chants will  doubtless  find  a  small  profit  better 
than  no  market  in  that  country. 

Without  doubt,  the  time  will  come  very  soon, 
when  the  trade  between  our  country  and  Japan 
will  be  of  vast  importance.  Then  California, 
on  account  of  being  so  advantageously  situa- 
ted, in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  cut  no 
insignificant  figure  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union. 


CAMPINU  1!V  CALIFORNIA. 


WEtil.-TO-DO  IMMIGRANTS. 

There  are  thousand.'?  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  possessed  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  who 
would  very  gladly  make  their  home  in  sunny 
California,  if  they  conld  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  the  change.  A  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  almost  any  of  the  thickly-settled  por- 
tions of  the  New  England  States  is  held  to  be 
worth  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
entire  products  of  such  a  farm,  unless  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  or  other  large  city,  would 
not  amount  to  $600  a  year.  It  is  close  work  for 
a  family  to  live  on  one  of  these  farms,  with  no- 
rent  to  pay.  But  ten  acres  of  orchard  in  this 
State  will  produce  more  than  three  times  $600 
worth  of  fruit,  with  scarcely  more  expense  in 
the  way  of  labor  than  the  New  England  farm 
would  require.  An  immense  field  is  thus  open 
for  well-to-do  farmers  to  better  their  condition 
by  coming  to  California.  Our  Immigration 
Bureau  should  be  in  a  condition  to  tell  these 
people  where  lands  can  be  purchased,  aud  at 
what  prices.  A  farmer  who  only  wants  from 
ten  to  forty  acres  can  pay  better  prices  than  if 
he  had  to  purchase  one  hundred  to  support  his 
family.  There  is  no  more  danger  that  the 
grape-growing  business  will  be  overdone  in  this 
State,  than  there  is  that  it  will  be  in  France, 
Spain,  or  Germany.  There  is  a  demand  for 
more  wine  than  we  can  possibly  produce,  and 
far  more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  in 
the  next  ten  years.  Responsible  houses  are  now 
purchasing  the  grape  crop  from  three  to  four 
years  in  advance  of  time.  In  many  cases 
money  is  advanced  to  men  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  grape-growing  interest  on  the  credit  of 
vines  but  just  planted.  The  owner  of  an  East- 
ern $5,000  farm  is  content  to  clear  $100  a  year, 
ono  year  after  aonther,  but  the  $5,000,  judi- 
ciously invested  in  good  vine  land  in  this  State, 
could  hardly  fail,  within  five  years,  to  net  at 
least  $1,000  a  year.— If  eeWy  Call. 


FRUIT  L.ANUS 

The  Democrat  records  the  sale  of  forly  acres 
of  land  near  Santa  Clara,  at  a  cost  of  $225  per 
acre.  It  is  to  be  used  for  fruit-raising.  The 
price  paid  is  by  no  means  exorbitant.  Or- 
chards in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  have  the 
past  season  yielded  froia  $200  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  in  one  instance  a  young  orchard,  just  be- 
low Healdsburg,  yielded  $540  per  acre.  One 
intelligent  horticulturist  here,  who  has  now 
about  15  acres  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  will  set 
out  an  additional  25  acres — all  the  available 
land  on  his  place — and  he  confidently  looks  to 
realizing  a  revenue  of  $200  per  acre,  or  $8,000 
a  year  from  40  acres.  Divide  that  by  two,  and 
the  result,  $4,000,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Notwithstanding  these  possibilities,  gocd  fruit 
lands  here  can  j  et  be  bought  at  from  $20  to 
$200  per  acre. — Healdsburg  Enterprise. 
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[By  Miss  Mabt  C.  Benmeit,  of  WaBhingt  n,  D.  C] 
A  nomadic  life  in  California,  during  the 
summer  season,  is  specially  attractive  aud 
pleasing.  The  absence  of  rains  and  dews,  for 
several  months,  renders  it  safe,  even  for  inva- 
lids, to  sleep  out  of  doors,  or  in  tents.  The 
cloudless  sky,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun, 
the  refreshing  breeze  and  salubrious  air  brings 
to  body  and  mind  renewed  strength  and  vigor. 
Migration,  to  the  Californian,  is  as  natural  as 
to  the  birds.  He  needs  rest  and  retirement 
from  business,  care  and  anxiety. 

"A  breath  of  unadulterated  air," 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen  and  brace  his  languid  frame." 

Away  trom  the  restraints  of  fashion  and  so- 
ciety, he  unites  his  inlerests  and  sympathy 
with  a  few  select,  congenial  friends — dons  his 
suit  of  fliinuel,  provides  himself  with  the  abso- 
lute necessities  of  a  one,  two  or  three  month's 
trip  to  the  valleys,  canyons  and  mountains. 
The  valleys  are  dotted  with  beautiful  proves 
of  live  oak  and  sycamore,  whose  refreshing 
shade  invites  him  to  quiet  and  seclusive  rest. 
The  orchards,  laden  with  the  richest  fruits, 
tempt  the  appetite,  and  the  broad  fields  ot  gol- 
den wheat  are  a  prospect  charming  and  glorious. 
The  canyons  are  filled  with  flowers  of  every 
conceivable  tint  aud  color,  and  the  air  is  redo- 
lent with  their  perfume.  The  cooling  streams, 
murmuring  over  their  pebbly  bottoms,  are  his 
nightly  lullaby,  and  an  orchestra  of  birds  his 
morning  greeting.  The  mountains  are  full  of 
game,  aud  the  hunter  luxuriates  in  his  Par- 
adise of  quails,  squirrels  and  hares.  The  deer 
and  coyote  will  nfiford  him  suflicient  exercise  in 
skill  aud  phjsique,  and  an  occasional  encoun- 
ter with  a  bear  or  a  California  lion,  a  rattle- 
snake or  tarantula,  (if  he  happily  escapes  their 
venemous,  deadly  bite),  will  furnish  themes 
for  camp  stories  of  hair  breadth  escapes. 
"Fearless  he  roams  the  forest  depths, 
His  are  the  wild  deer  that  lurk  in  the  shade." 

If  artistic  in  taste,  the  campers'  subjects  are 
inexhaustable.  The  renowned  artists  of  the 
world  have  vied  with  each  other  in  delineating 
the  glories  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the 
quiet  serenity  of  her  lakes  and  valleys,  the  in- 
comparable grandeur  and  sublimity  of  her 
mountains,  the  stupendous  heights  of  her  pre- 
cipices aud  waterfalls,  and  the  wondrous  depths 
of  her  chasms.  If  an  invalid,  an  out-of-door 
life,  in  such  a  climate,  will  prove  a  powerful 
tonic  and  a  happy  restorative;  in  addition  to 
this  he  can  avail  himself  of  every  variety  of 
mineral  springs  aud  baths,  which  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  State,  and  whose  medi- 
cinal virtues  have  been  renowned  since  the 
early  settlements  of  the  Spanish.  The  camper 
has  many  advantages  over  the  tourist.  His  in- 
dependent mode  of  travel  secures  to  him  much 
leisure,  and  enables  him  to  seek  interesting  lo- 
calities and  elevations  beyond  the  limits  of  pub- 
lic traveling  facilities,  aud  opens  to  his  vision 
much  of  the  wild  and  romantic,  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  which  must  otherwise  be  unre- 
vealed  to  him.  Six  months  of  the  year  are  fa- 
vorable for  camping,  and  it  is  much  resorted 
to  by  all  classes,  who  have  means  and  leisure. 
The  Eastern  traveler  who,  for  the  first  time, 
makes  atrip  through  the  mountainous  sections 
of  Southern  California,  or  through  any  section 
of  the  State,  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  he  encounters,  who  appear  to  be  leading 
a  nomadic  life.  Many  leave  their  homes  of  lux- 
ury and  wealth,  and  retire,  en  famUle,  to  some 
sequestered  grove,  where  they  pitch  their  tents 
for  the  season.  Not  unfrequently  is  seen  the 
solitary  horseman,  with  packmule  following, 
laden  with  clothing,  blankets,  edibles,  etc.  His 
rifle  is  his  only  companion,  and  his  rough 
dress  would  suggest  that  of  a  wild  man  of  the 
mountains;  but  a  short,  wayside  acquaintance 
would  soon  evince  an  old  time,  respectable  cit- 
izen of  the  State,  who  had  adopted  this  inde- 
pendent mode  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  and 
deems  it  the  greatest  sublunary  bliss.  With 
his  frying-pan,  camp-kettle  and  coflfee-pot,  he 
prepares  his  supper  of  game,  spreads  his 
blanket  upon  Mother  Earth,  and  "lies  down  to 
pleasant  dreams."  Encircled  by  forty  feet  of 
hair  rope,  he  is  secured  from  any  intrusion  of 
tarantulas  or  rattlesnakes.  (The  latter  will 
never  cross  a  hair  rope).  Many  campers  unite 
in  parties,  and,  like  bauds  of  friendly  Gypsies, 
wander  from  place  to  place,  stopping  wherever 
night  overtakes  them,  or  something  of  interest 
invites.  The  latter  mode  is  full  of  charm  and 
novelty,  known  only  to  those  who  have  exper- 
ienced its  joys  and  benefits.  Who,  thus  ex- 
perienced, does  not  recall  with  delight  the 


glow  of  the  camp  fire,  the  merry  camp  songs 
and  amusing  anecdotes  which  made  the  air 
ring  with  shouts  of  laughter.  The  months  of 
May  and  June  are  the  most  auspicious  to  the 
camper.  As  he  moves  leisurely  along  the  finely 
graded  roads,  one  varied  and  grand  panoramic 
view  is  daily  before  him.  The  earth  is  then  in 
in  her  peerless  robe  of  green,  and  the  flowers 
in  the  greatest  profusion  and  chorming  loveli- 
ness. The  waters  of  the  streams  and  rivers 
which,  but  a  short  time  before  deluged  the  val- 
leys, have  receded  to  their  banks,  aud  the  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  are  most  imposing.  Later 
in  the  season  the  traveler  will  be  impressed 
with  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  landscape, 
consequent  upon  the  long-continued  drouth, 
during  which  the  streams  will  become  dry, 
sandy  beds,  and  many  of  the  waterfalls  present 
nothing  but  barren  rocks  and  precipices.  The 
immense  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  which  one 
encounters  are  intolerable,  and  can  only  be 
avoided  by  early  migratory  preparations.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  aud  August  malaria 
prevails  in  some  localities,  and  residents  of 
such  sections  become  en  masse  roving  no- 
mads of  the  mountains.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  this  manner  of  living,  and  are  able 
to  secure  a  fair  proportion  of  the  game  in  which 
the  country  abounds,  this  means  of  obtaining 
recreation  and  pleasure  is  more  economical, 
financially  speaking,  than  remaining  at  home. 
Every  grade  of  society  is  represented  in  the 
crowds  that  are  every  year  turned  loose  be- 
neath the  cloudless  skies  of  the  Pacific  slope 
to  live,  not  like  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  but  as  wanderers  in  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

CALIFORNIA'S   GREAT  INTERIOR  VAL- 
LEYS. 

The  area  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  as  follows: 

County.  Acres. 

Tulare   4,100,000 

Kern   5.184,000 

Fresno   5.180,000 

Merced     1^260,000 

Stanislaus   876,800 

San  Joaquin   960,000 

Total  ,  17,580,800 

The  following  named  coanties  comprise  the  Sac- 
ramento valley: 

Countv.  Acres. 

Tehema   2,000,000 

Shasta  2,410.000 

Butte   1,130,000 

Colusa   1,472,000 

Sutter   391,000 

Yolo  ;   651,000 

Yuba   395,000 

Placer   915,000 

Solano   530.000 

Sacramento   620,000 

Total  10.514.000 

Total  for  both  valleys  23,094,000 

It  '8  estimated  that  these  valleys  are  capable  of 
producing  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 


A  WARM  BELT  OF  LAND. 

In  speaking  of  a  portion  of  Eern  county  the 
Californian  says: 

About  twenty-five  or  thirty  square  miles  of 
mesa  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  is 
a  warm  belt.  Frost  is  almost  unknown.  Some 
seasons  tomato  vines  grow  and  bear  all  winter. 
Probably  all  kinds  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  in- 
cluding bananas  would  grow  there.  Mr. 
Flores,  a  native  Californian,  who  has  a  place 
on  S.in  Emigdio  creek,  has  an  orchard  and 
vineyard  that  produces  fruits  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  He  claims  that  bis  grapes  are  the 
best  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  fruit  could  be  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  perfection  anywhere. 


A  FLOURISHI.VG  TOW.V 

The  Stockton  Independent  has  this  to  say  of 
the  beautitul  little  town  of  Gait: 

Half  way  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton 
is  the  flourishing  town  of  Gait,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  good  agricultural  country,  at 
the  junction  of  the  lone  K  lilroad  with  the  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business  is  transacted  there. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  its  business  firms,  two  of  which  are 
as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier  dealers  in  general 
merchandise  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Sacramento  county. 


NICOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELIN'S  BUILDING, 

816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


Cordially  Invites  the  ]  .  bile  to  visit  hia  new 
store,  where  titey  wilx  gee  the  laru^est  and 
choicest  stock  of  Enfflish  and  Foreign  spe- 
cialties in  Woolens  for  the  Sprin|f  Season. 
Give  as  a  call. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  our  New  Styles,  Prices  and  Q,aal- 
Ity.  Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  t*  show 
(foods.  Lijfhtest  and  Lari;est  Tailoring  Es- 
tablishment on  the  coast.  Satisfaction 
gaaranteeiL    Store  lishted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


SUITINGS 


The  Tolden  threads  among  the  green, 
jEsthetic  colors  blended  in  between. 
The  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown- 
All  colors  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  6  GO 

Suits  from   20  GO 

Overcoats  from   ..  15  GO 

Dress  Coats  from   20  GO 

Genuine  6x  Beaver  Suits 

from   60  GO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  GO 

White  Vests  from   3  GO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  00 

English  Cortis  for  Hunting  Suits. 

SAMPLES, 
With  Instructions  for  Self-measurement, 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

SEIVT'  FREE. 


NICOLL.,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing'  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  invHos  attention  to  liU  Xew  FnrnUhinK 
Departinful— 1»  the  lar|feift  stock  of  the  finest 
Eunitem  inakf— 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS.I 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 


WHITE  FISH. 

It  18  stated  that  a  shipment  of  100,000  white  fish 
was  made  about  the  first  of  March  to  Doniier  lake 
and  Lake  Tahoe,  and  about  the  same  time  100,000 
were  sent  to  Monterey  to  be  placed  in  the  creeks 
and  waters  of  that  county.  Both  shipments  were 
from  the  hatchery  at  San  Leandro. 


NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Has  n  liir^t^  Ktock  of  .Iferi^ft,  Boys'  and  Youths* 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  the  Netv«8t  Patterns  anil  Improved  Mlyles, 
of  our  own  inunufitcture  and  warranted 
•lirank.  Men's  Nulla  from  $15.  Boys'  iSults, 
<lverc(iatif.  Ulsters. 

SPKCl.VL.  AT'riC.VTIO.X  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


WICOL.L.,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
]Vl£vx*li-ot  Stroot, 
SAN  F^RANCISCO. 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS! 


WEALTH 


I^HE  OWNERS  OF  THE  REDLANDS 
TRACT,  having  disposed  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  tbeir  lands  now  offer  for  sale: 

150  ACRES 

AT 

^1^5  PER  ACRE! 


Thla  being  all  that  will  b«  offered  the  pres- 
ent season. 


AND     OOL.D     OF  NEVADA 
COUNTY. 


REDLANDS 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  Creek  Ditch ,  be- 
tween old  San  Bernardino  and  Crafton,  The  soil  is 
rich  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and 
vines. 

ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES 

Have  just  been  surveyed  and  platted,  about  NINE 
HUNDRED  of  which  have  already  been  sold.  The 
price  of  the  remaining  tracts  is 

There  are  no  fences  on  the  land  and  no  brush  to  clear 
The  main  avenues  are  one-quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, for  convenience  of  irrigation.  The  course  of  the 
sea  breeze  is  parallel  with  tUcse-avenues.  The  cross 
streets  are  sixty  feet  wide  and  run  at  right  angles  with 
the  avenues  every  lialf  mile.  The  tract  is  subdivided 
into  ten-acre  lots,  with  a  town  site  of  smaller  blocks. 

THE  TITLE 

To  the  Land  is  United  States  Patent,  and  therefore  be- 
yond question.  The 

WATER,  RIGHT 

Is  ample  and  is  sold  with  the  land  The  situation  of 
REDLANDS  is  the  fluest  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley, 
the  view  being  unequaled  and  the  elevation  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
unsurpassed,  the  location  being  so  far  inland  that  fogs 
and  northers  are  almost  unknown. 

I.anfl8  shown  and  basinesg  attended  to 
promptly  six  days  in  tile  week  only,  on  tlie 
tract. 

Postoflice  address,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

JUDSON  &  BROWN. 

Bedlakbs,  Nov.  23, 1881. 

"The  tract  of  land  is  finely  located  and  the  soil  all 
that  can  b'^  desired,  while  the  system  of  ownership  and 
arrangement  of  the  water  is  the  most  complete  ever  yet 
offered  to  the  irrigating  public  of  Southern  California." 
— Riverside  Press. 

"This  colony  has  been  a  notable  success  from  the  in- 
ception of  theenteTprise."— Los  Angeles  Herald. 

"That  a  grand  success  awaits  the  holders  is  certain, 
where  no  natural  element  of  success  is  wanting." — Cor- 
respondence S .  F.  Bulletin. 


m\m  COAST  Lli\D  BUREiU. 

A  CORPORATION. 


President  WENDELL  EASTON 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.  •  GEO.  W.  FEINK 
Treasurer.  •  ANGLO-OALIFOE,NIAN  BANK 
Secretary  F.  B.  WILDE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

J.  0.  ELDRIDGE,    GRANT  I.  TA6GART, 
G.  W.  FEINK,        F.  B,  WILDE, 
WENDELL  EASTON. 


PRINCIPAL  PLACE  OP  BUSINESS, 

22  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sub  Agencies  at  each  County  Seat  of 
the  State. 


AGENCY  FOE  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
OF  FAEMING  LANDS. 

Larffe  Tracts  gabdivided  and  sold  at  aaction 
or  private  sale. 


Colonists  and  immigrants  located.  Careful  Appraise- 
ments made  for  BankH,  Courts,  Administrators,  Trus- 
tees, etc.  Legal  Forms  complied  with.  Full  records 
of  sales  in  each  county  on  file  at  the  General  Ofllce. 
Assume  entire  charge  of  property,  pay  taxes,  insurances, 
etc.,  etc. 

MOIVEY  TO  I.-OA.1V. 


WA.]VTEI>! 


EVERYBODY    TO   SE\D  TO 

H.  H.  DEVALL, 

iStoclctoii,  Cat. .  1V>r 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  use.   Price,  .50  cents  per  doz. 
Stamps  taken  in  paymcet. 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPER  FASHiONS. 
Send  Stamp- for  Catalogue. 


A  writer  in  the  Alta  of  this  city,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  miueral  wealth  of  Nevada 
couutj',  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  follow- 
ing, concerning  the  gold  in  it. 

The  great  gravel  channel  of  Nevada  county, 
between  the  South  and  Middle  Yuba  rivers,  in 
which  the  largest  amount  of  mining  has  been 
done,  and  where  the  great  mines  of  the  North 
Bloomtield,  Milton  and  Eureka  companies  have 
been  worked  for  so  many  years,  has  proven 
that  this  channel  contains  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  lineal  foot;  that  is,  the  portion  which  is 
now  worked  out  yielded  at  that  rate  averaging 
$1,229  per  lineal  foot. 

This  great  channel,  as  worked  now,  will  av- 
erage not  over  half  a  mile  in  width.  The  yield 
being  at  the  rate  of  $1,250  per  lineal  foot, 
gives  the  yield  per  mile  of  channel  as  about 
$6,500,000  in  gold— equal  to  about  $13,000,000 
in  gold  per  square  mile.  As  the  workable  area 
in  Nevada  county  by  hydraulic  processes  and 
surface  mining  is  estimated  at  200  square  miles, 
the  gross  amount  of  gold  in  this  area  is  at 
least  2,500  millions  of  dollars.  The  remain- 
der of  150  square  miles,  which  will  be  worked 
out  in  time,  contains  at  the  same  ratio  2,000 
millions  more,  making  a  total  of  the  gravel 
channels,  alone,  of  this  county  of  4,500  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  If  to  this  be  added  the  gold 
contained  in  the  quartz  veins,  which  will  also 
be  extracted  in  time,  say  600  millions  of  dol- 
lars more,  we  arrive  at  a  gross  value  of  5,000 
millions  of  dollars  as  the  ultimate  gold  yield 
of  Nevada  county  alone.  It  will  take  a  cen- 
tury or  two  to  extract  it,  but  the  most  of  it  will 
in  time  find  its  way  iuto  the  commercial  and 
financial  channels  of  the  world. 

This  vast — we  may  say  inexhaustible  treas- 
ury— can  be  relit  d  upon  with  certainty  to  con- 
tinue to  yield  for  several  generations  yet  to 
come,  with  great  regularity;  and  should  ur- 
gent necessity  arise  for  an  increased  yield  of 
gold,  it  is  only  a  question  of  additional  la- 
bor.    The  treasury  is  virtually  inexhaustible. 

We  think  we  are  jn->tiflable  in  saying  that 
Nevada  county  is  the  wealthiest  county  in  real 
gold— in  the  world.  It  is  certainly  the  wealth- 
iest known  county  ia  the  world. 

New  York,  with  its  vast  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, sinks  iuto  insignificance  when  compared 
with  Nevada  county. 

The  auriferous  area  of  this  county  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  great  wealth  in  gold  which  is 
yet  to  be  extracted  from  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  to-day  our  State  of  California  stands 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  value  of  this 
royal  metal,  gold!  It  is  a  treasure  house  which 
the  n  ition  can  rely  upon  in  weal  or  woe.  To 
extract  it  is  a  question  of  labor.  When  the 
nation  needs  gold  its  draft  will  certainly  be 
honored.  The  metal  is  in  the  earth — its  local- 
itj  is  known — and  it  is  as  certain  to  be  extrac- 
ted as  it  is  that  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing- 

FRUIT  CANNERIES. 

The  sincerity  and  persistency  with  which 
the  people  of  Los  Gatos  are  just  now  pushing 
the  project  of  establishing  a  large  fruit  cannery 
at  that  place  is  suggestive  of  the  ideas  which 
are  now  gaining  ground  in  this  county.  Peo- 
ple are  apparently  awakening  to  the  urgent 
need  of  fostering  and  patronizing  such  home 
industries  as  we  have,  and  of  creating  and  es- 
tablishing new  ones  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
communication  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mer- 
curi/.  showing  the  advantages  and  prosperity 
of  a  manufacturing  town  would  perhaps  be  as 
applicable  to  this  question  as  to  another. 
True,  the  canning  of  fruit  might  not  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  manufacturing,  yet  if 
a  dozen  or  twenty  establishments  of  the  kind 
were  a  part  of  this  city,  the  eflfect  would  be  the 
same;  iron  foundries  and  spindles  would  bring 
no  greater  wealth  or  business  activity  than 
would  this  quiet,  cleanly,  healthful  and  most  de- 
sirable industry.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  at 
the  present  time  any  investment  could  be  more 
safely  entered  into  than  the  business  of  fruit 
canning.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  industry 
would  be  more  productive  of  good  to  this 
community.  The  part  which  the  present  can- 
neries in  this  city  have  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fruit-raising  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
this.  Orchards  have  grown  up  around  San 
Jose  with  no  other  market  in  view.  Many 
men  of  small  means  have  invested  their  all  in 
a  few  acres  of  land  and  set  out  fruit  trees,  well 
knowing  that  they  would  not  bo  compelled  to 
ship  their  fruits  to  San  Francisco  or  to  the 


East  and  wail  weeks  and  probably  months  for 
returns,  but  that  they  could  find  a  ready  sab 
and  cash  in  hand  at  the  canneries  in  their  own 
city.  Even  now,  the  fruit  raised  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  canneries  here,  and  fruit  growers  are  com- 
pelled to  ship  large  quantities  to  the  East  and 
San  Francisco,  often  at  a  very  slight  profit. 
The  fact  is,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  canneries  in  this  city  and  county  to  can 
all  the  fruit  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  on  our 
mountain  slopes  or  valley  plains.  Let  this  be 
a  reality  and  the  most  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  would  fall 
far  short  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  En- 
livened and  stimulated  by  a  home  market,  the 
fruit-growing  industry  would  spread  and  in- 
crease until  it  embraced  the  whole  area  of  the 
valley.  Surrouudiug  the  Garden  City,  the  or- 
chards would  stretch  away  into  the  foot-bills, 
climbing  their  sunny  slopes,  and  deck  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  with  spring  bloom 
and  autumn  fruit.  Besides  the  beautiful  side 
of  the  picture,  there  is  a  practical  question  in- 
volving the  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  cannot  fail  to  convince  all 
who  intelligently  investigate,  that  "there's 
money  in  it. — Snu  Jose  Mercury. 

OLIVE  CULTURE. 
Wm.  Hill,  of  this  city,  in  addition  to  his 
large  planting  of  vines  and  fruit  trees  on  his 
Forestville  ranch,  is  setting  out  quite  a  lot  of 
olive  cuttings.  Mr.  Giovanni  has  some  olive 
trees  now  bearing  in  the  same  neighborhood 
which  have  grown  from  cuttings  planted  four 
years  since.  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Sonoma  valley, 
is  also  setting  out  an  orchard  of  olive  trees. 
Mr.  Hill  says  that  trees  now  in  bearing  near 
Forestville  are  healthy,  vigorous  growers,  and 
the  fruit  is  large  and  very  fine.  We  have  heard 
of  a  few  trees  in  this  city  and  other  places  in 
the  county  which  are  promising.  Now,  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  olive  trees  are  valu- 
able, both  for  the  fruit  and  the  oil  produced 
from  the  olives,  and  that  they  will  grow  from 
cuttings  just  like  grape  vines,  and  bear  fruit  in 
four  years  from  the  tine  they  are  put  out,  that 
the  trees  are  longer  lived,  more  hardy,  and 
continue  to  bear  fruit  longer  than  almost  any 
other  fruit  trees,  the  great  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  fruit  and  oil,  and  the  further  fact 
that  they  can  bo  grown  so  cheaply  almost  any- 
where in  Sonoma  county,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  we  have  so  few  trees,  probably  less  than 
a  hundred  in  bearing  in  all  the  county.  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on  Sonoma 
mountain  which  could  be  bought  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  that  would 
grow  olives  to  perfection.  And  we  are  satisfied 
that  they  could  be  profitably  grown  in  every 
orchard  in  Petaluma  township.  Olives  and 
olive  oil  have  the  civilized  world  for  a  market. 
And  if  California  could  only  supplant  the  cot- 
ton seed  oil,  now  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
pure  olive  oil,  it  would  annually  bring  into  the 
pockets  of  our  farmers  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. — Petaluma  Courier. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREE. 

At  a'meetiug  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety last  week,  several  communications  were 
read  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  euca- 
lyptus for  profit.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  report  of  the  meeting: 

"Isaac  Collins,  of  Hiiywards,  Alameda,  in 
1869-70  planted  682  trees  to  the  acre,  eight  feet 
apart,  cultivated  them  only  the  first  year.  The 
twenty  acres  he  p'anted  yielded  in  eleven 
years  a  clear  profit  of  $3,866,  or  about  $20  an 
acre  each  year.  The  same  land,  he  said,  would 
have  yielded  but  $5  an  acre  as  grain  land.  J. 
S.  Barker,  of  Santa  Barbara  county,  forwarded 
a  long  report,  on  the  profits  of  'Gum  Tree 
Growing'.  Before  ho  planted  his  trees  the  land 
was  only  worth  $10  to  $25  an  acre.  It  is  now 
worth  $400  au  acre.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  also  wrote  favorably.  He  has  about 
15,000  trees,  and  thinks  the  'red  gum'  the  best 
to  withstand  drought.  Prof.  Hilgard  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  forests  of 
eucalyptus  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  horticulture.  —  llay- 
wards  Journal. 


UILL  LANDS. 

Ths  Napa  County  Viniculluri.st,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  f^rape  industry  at 
St.  Helena,  says:  Hill  lands,  suitable  for  vine- 
yards, may  be  bought  for  from  $8  to  $20  per 
acre,  while  valley  lauds  command  from  $60  to 
$125  per  acre  (referring  in  both  instances  to 
unimproved  laud). 


RIVERSIDE. 

Frank  M.  Pixley,  editor  of  the  Argoitnut  t 
at  Riverside  on  liis  return  from  the  East,  a  b. 
time,  and  thus  speaks  of  that  beautiful  place  in  his 
paper: 

Of  all  the  places  in  Europe  or  America  that 
have  ever  seeu  this  is  incomparably  the  most  inter- 
esting, most  prosperous,  and  most  beautiful.  If 
my  readers  will  imagine  twelve  thousand  acres  o  f 
fruit-groves,  vineyards  and  gardens  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  a  snow-clad  mountain  range,  upon 
a  level  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  two  parallel 
artificial  rivers,  and  through  it  for  ten  milts  a 
broad,  straight  avenue,  as  wide  as  Van  Ness,  lined 
on  either  side  with  palm,  cypress,  magnolia,  pepper 
and  eucalyptus;  running  through  a  continuous 
orchard  of  orange,  olive,  lemon,  lime,  peach,  apri- 
cot and  vineyard;  all  reposing  under  the  Kunshine 
of  a  cloudless  sky;  inhabited  by  intelligent,  cul- 
tured, and  wealthy  people,  living  in  cottages 
and  homes  of  luxuriant  ease  and  architectural 
adornment  that  would  not  sliame  the  most  aiieto- 
cratic  quarter  of  our  city — they  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  colony  at  Riverside.  Within  its  limits, 
unimproved  and  wati  red  land  is  worth  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  and,  in  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  forced 
sale  for  debt.  There  are  thousands  of  places  in 
Southern  California  where  this  marvel  may  be  re- 
produced. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  RUN.MNG  HORSES. 

After  stating  the  fact  that  Governor  Stanford 
is  having  prepared  a  very  costly  volume,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  the  photographic  study  of 
running  horses,  a  writer  in  the  Oakland  Times 
says:  He  has  expended  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  these  researches,  and  a  new  depart- 
ment of  science  has  been  developed.  The 
great  work  which  he  is  now  putting  through 
the  press  will  keep  alive  his  name  long  after 
his  position  as  a  railroad  magnate  has  been 
forgotten.  It  is  singular  that  so  few  rich  men 
will  make  use  of  a  little  of  their  surplus  for 
the  encouragement  of  scientific  research.  It 
is  the  surest  way  to  perpetuate  their  own 
names.  It  is  a  sort  of  moral  debt  they  owe  to 
the  world,  for  the  possession  of  such  enormous 
wealth  gives  to  them  opportunities  to  advance 
the  general  welfare  of  the  race,  which  are  not 
permitted  to  others. 


CROPS  I.\  KERN. 

Crops  of  all  kinds,  particularly  alfalfa,  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  snow  in  the  foot-hills  and  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountaiii.s  is  disappearing  and  the 
river  is  rising  and  affjrdiQgau  abundant  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation.  Until  recently  the  water  has 
been  held  back  by  the  cold  in  the  mountains,  but 
this  guarantees  a  better  supply  when  mojt  needed. 
The  season  in  tliis  county  promises  to  aver- 
age one  of  unusual  prosperity.  Thei'e  is  no  reason 
why  crops  of  all  kinds  should  not  be  abundant,  aud 
a  general  effort  is  apparent  to  do  more  than  last 
year.  In  the  mountains  and  toot-hills  the  grazing 
will  be  good. — IttikcrfJU-ld  C(difornian. 


SUTTER  COUNTY  CROPS. 

The  i'^icmcr,  of  April  1.5th,  says:  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  Sutter  county  has  the  outlook  lor  a 
bountiful  crop  been  brigliter  or  more  encouragmg 
to  the  agriculturist.  The  floods  of  a  year  ago  left 
but  little  grain  to  be  harvested,  and  the  land  in 
grain  was  small,  the  breadtli  to  be  turned  over  in 
summer-fallow  was  correspondingly  large.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  prospects  for  the 
largest  wheat  crop  ever  seen  in  the  county.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  portions  of  Vuba 
and  Butte  counties.  The  present  warm  weather  is 
melting  out  the  snow  very  fast,  and  all  danger  of  a 
flood  may  be  considered  passed  and  the  crop  rea- 
sonably assured. 


uutti<:r  and  cheese. 

The  receipts  of  butter  and  cheese  in  Sou 
Francisco  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
as  follows: 

Butter.  Ihfl.    Cheese,  H)g. 

1881  12.3!)86(JO  5.906.700 

1880   8.840. 800  .1.892,900 

1879  10  ■l:i8,,'")()0  4.t-39,4C0 

1878    8,8H.-).G90  4,041,000 

1877  11,109,800  4,3'21,275 


HU.MilOLUT  LUMBER. 

It  is  stated  that  the  shipments  of  lumber,  shin- 
gles, shakes  and  posts  from  Humboldt  county,  for 
1881,  were  as  follows: 

Lumber,  feet   60  381,96  7 

Sliingles,  number   38,779,990 

Shakes,  number   2,420,400 

Posts,  number   47,24  8 


A  COI..OSSAL  TREE. 

A  redwood  tree,  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  was 
felled  near  Gnernoville,  and  a  correspondent  says 
that  when  it  fell  more  than  two  hundred  tons  struck 
the  solid  earth  and  the  concussion  rattled  the 
dishes  in  houses  a  mile  away. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  FORESTRY. 

We  take  the  following  article  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Bulletin,  of  this  city,  which 
we  trust  every  young  roan  in  California,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  benefitting  himself  and  the  State,  will 
read: 

The  Federal  Government  offers  to  give  to  every 
man  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  160  acres  of  land 
if  he  will  plant  20  acres  of  it  in  forest  trees.  Now, 
the  twenty  acres  thus  planted  would,  in  ten  years, 
be  worth  more  than  are  most  of  the  farms  selected 
which  have  remained  treeless.  A  young  man  could 
plant  his  twenty  acres  and  afford  to  wait  for  the 
trees  to  grow.  If  too  poor  to  buy  the  trcet,,  he 
could  rent  an  acre  of  ground,  plant  the  seed,  which 
he  could  procure  for  a  few  shillings,  raise  enough 
trees  to  stock  his  own  twenty  acres  and  have  enough 
to  sell  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing  the  trees.  01 
course  the  value  of  the  timbir  on  twenty  acres 
would  depend  on  the  kind  of  seed  planted  and  the 
care  h>r  had  taken  of  the  young  forest.  A  writer  in 
an  Eastern  paper  shows  how  a  young  man  may  do 
this  in  some  of  the  Western  States  : 

Let  him  go  to  northwestern  Iowa  or  southwestern 
Minnesota  and  buy  160  acres  of  land.  Let  liim 
plant  fifty  acres  of  black  walnut,  320  trees  to  the 
acre.  When  these  16,000  trees  are  twenty  years  old 
they  will  be  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  They  will 
be  worth  $5  a  tree,  or  $80,000.  At  thirty  years  old 
they  will  be  worth  $20  a  tree,  or  $320,000.  Every 
year  after  the  trees  are  ten  years  old  the  nuts  will 
bring  in  more  than  a  wheat  crop.  Black  walnuts 
are  worth  $1  per  bushel  in  the  market.  It  would 
bo  a  poor  acre  that  did  not  produce  fifty  bushels. 

There  may  be  a  fallacy  in  this  estimate  were  it 
applied  to  California,  and  yet  black  walnut  timber 
18  worth  more  in  this  state  than  in  any  part  of  what 
is  called  the  West.  Experiments  have  been  carried 
far  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  tree  thrives  well  in 
groups  alter  the  method  of  forest  planting  if  care 
is  taken  to  cultivate  the  ground  while  the  tree  is 
young.  The  isolated  trees  which  one  sees  here  and 
there  in  dry  ground,  are  hardly  a  test  of  what  the 
tree  will  do  under  fair  conditions.  It  is  a  natural 
forest  tr»e.  Its  habitat  is  in  the  damp  and  rich 
forests  o(  northwestern  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  re- 
spect to  moisture  it  is  something  like  the  redwood 
of  our  own  coast— that  is,  the  black  walnut  forests 
are  always  damp,  the  largest  trees  being  upon 
low  land.  Experiments  have  gone  far  enough  in 
this  State  to  demonstrate  that  the  tree  is  easily  ac- 
climated. In  short,  if  the  seed  is  planted  in  a 
proper  way  the  young  tree  is  sure  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. It  wants  moisture  just  as  an  apple  tree 
wants  it — the  moisture  in  the  earth  which  the  free 
use  of  the  plow  and  harrow  mskes.  When  the  for- 
est is  well  set  and  shaded,  the  trees  ought  to  go 
along  about  as  well  as  the  eucalyptus,  though  not 
quite  so  fast. 

Suppose  a  farmer  had  fifteen  years  ago  get  out  a 
hundred  acres  ot  black  walnut  trees.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  trunks,  making  the  moderate  growth 
of  an  inch  a  year,  would  have  brought  them  up  to 
a  point  where  they  now  would  be  fit  for  limber. 
The  eucalyptus  planted  at  the  same  time,  would 
have  made  about  two  inches  of  diameter  each  year. 
Single  trees  grow  much  faster  than  that.  Now,  let 
any  one  figure  on  his  black  walnuts  at  300  trees  to 
the  acre,  twenty  having  died  Irom  various  causes. 
The  locust  would  have  made,  perhaps,  a  more  rapid 
growth  on  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  would  have  sup 
plied  firewood  after  the  first  three  years  from  suck- 
ers and  branches  without  detriment  to  the  timber. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  more  in  this  Government  otfer 
than  people  are  aware  of.  It  is  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  said  to  a  landless  young  man:  "If  you 
want  160  acres  of  land  and  will  make  it  for  yourself 
of  three  or  four  times  the  present  value,  you  can 
have  it  as  a  gift.  If  you  want  more  land,  you  can 
take  up  another  160  acres  as  a  homestead,  and  the 
two  tracts  are  quite  as  much  as  a  young  man  with 
a  taste  for  forestry  should  have.  The  offer  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect  has  not  been  wholly 
neglected.  A  great  many  farms  have  been  taken 
up  in  the  Northwestern  States  by  compliance  with 
this  condition.  The  wonder  is  that  more  have  not 
been  taken  up  in  California. 

No  doubt.  It  costs  more  to  plant  twenty  acres  in 
forest  in  this  State  than  in  the  Western  States.  But 
when  once  planted  here,  the  laud  is  actually  worth 
more  than  there.  One  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  lack 
of  practical  interest  in  this  State  is  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  surveyed  land  belonging  to  the 
Government  which  the  settler  actually  wants.  If 
it  is  hill  land,  in  most  instances  it  will  have  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  timber,  and  the  settler  begins 
by  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  growth  by  clearing 
rather  than  by  the  method  of  planting  new  trees. 
But  with  or  without  this  Government  bounty,  no 
farm  can  answer  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
homestead  which  does  not  produce  all  the  firewood 
needed  for  domestic  consumption,  with  additional 
trees,  which  will  make  timber  lor  various  uses 
about  the  farm.  The  Government  practically  says 
to  the  settler:  "If  you  will  turn  that  land  to  the 
best  account,  you  can  have  it  without  paying  down 
any  money."  And  no  small  farm,  or  large  one,  is 
ever  turned  to  t!ie  best  account,  unless  it  has  a  for- 
est upon  it,  as  largo  as  the  Government  proposes, 
in  the  terms  which  it  makes  to  settlers. 


THE  CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT. 


Triumph  of  Genius— A  Masterpiece  in  the 
Jewelers'  Art. 


S0BSOBIB£  for  The  Besoubces  or  Caiofobkia. 


Genius  is  a  sort  of  creative  faculty,  which  brings 
forth,  directs  »nil  ornanizes— a  Bf>rt  of  inspiration, 
which  catches  from  that  which  alrcadj  exists,  a  vision 
of  what  may  t>e.  Genius  is  the  iDtuitiiinsl  gift  that 
makes,  as  it. wore,  something  out  of  Dotbing.  It  pro- 
duces sumethini;  new  under  the  sun. 

This  is  exactly  what  Colonel  Andrews,  of  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  is  perpetually  doing.  He  is  torevcr  cre- 
ating somethiuK  new  under  the  sun.  Not  very  long 
since  a  case  of  his  exquisite  work,  exhibited  at  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  at  Paris,  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  Crowned  heads  and  titled  personages 
combined  to  express  tln  ir  admiration  of  thi  niaj^nifi- 
cent  specimens  of  the  jewelers'  art  there  on  display. 
A  supTb  jewel  case  from  among  the  exhibits  passed 
into  the  hands  of  royalty,  and  now  adorns  the  boudoir 
of  regal  aristocracy.  !-onie  three  years  ago  Colonel 
Andrews  determined  to  eclipse  all  former  achievements 
by  the  production  of  a  chef  d'oeuvre  that  should  surpass 
anything  ever  before  manufactured.  Accordingly,  he 
employed  a  skilled  miner  to  explore  the  most  celebrated 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada,  in  order  to-secure  the 
finest  possible  specimens  of  quartz.  This  has  occu- 
pied three  years,  and  nearly  a  ton  of  quartz  has  been 
laid  under  tribute,  in  the  final  selection  of  the  material 
for  the  magnificent  jewel  casket  now  on  exhibition  at 
tbe  Diamuni  Palace.  This  casket  gem  has  over  six 
hundred  pieces  of  quartz  in  its  construction.  Three 
men  were  employed  two  years  and  five  days  in  its  man- 
ufacture. Seven  months  and  a  half  were  required  to 
polish  and  cut  and  set  the  quartz.  There  are  twenty- 
three  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  of  solid  gold  bullion  in 
this  masterpiece  of  work.  There  are  seventy-sev  a 
ounces  of  silver  in  the  solid  pedestal  on  which  the 
structure  rests,  this  being  ten  inches  square  and  four 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  twenty-one  inches  from  the 
bas'  of  the  structure  to  the  top  of  the  dome. 

This  wonderful  design  is  made  to  represent  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris.  There  are  three  dis 
tinct  galleries,  each  being  a  separate  compartment. 
The  lower  gallery  rests  upon  the  solid  silver  base, 
with  its  surbase,  plinth,  torus  and  fillet,  all  well  defined 
architecturally,  and  with  due  regard  to  artistic  propor- 
tion. The  lower  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  Cor 
iuthian  columns  of  solid  gold  quartz,  with  caps  of 
solid  Etruscan  gold,  beautifully  carved.  Inlaid-golden 
panels  constitute  the  wall  of  the  gallery.  The  second 
gallery  is  entirely  round,  with  solid  gold  base  and  cor. 
nice,  the  latter  being  supported  by  eight  columns  of 
exquisitely  polished  and  variegated  quartz,  with  caps 
of  Etruscan  gold.  The  outer  wall  of  this  gallery  is  also 
composed  ol  inlaid  panels  of  marvelous  design  and 
beauty.  The  third  gallery  ditfers  from  the  lower  ones 
in  that  it  displays  eight  arches,  supported  by  columns 
of  gold,  in  Mosaics  of  rare  workmanship.  A  cornice 
of  gold  rests  on  these  arches.  The  wail  of  this  gallery  is 
round,  covered  with  panels  of  highly-colored  quartz. 
The  roof  of  the  beautiful  dome  is,  perhaps,  the  triumph  of 
achievement,  as  it  displays  in  harmonious  blending,  all 
the  different  colored  quartz  used  in  the  construction  of 
tbe  magnificent  gem.  It  is  in  tile  work,  and  the  effecj 
is  dazzling  to  behold.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tiles  on  the  roof,  exquisitely  outlined  and  grad- 
uated in  respect  to  size.  Superposed  on  the  apex  of  this 
dome  is  a  round  ball  of  quartz,  exquisitely  finished, 
and  on  this  ball,  as  the  crowning  artistic  work,  is  grace- 
fully poised  a  figure  of  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  carved 
from  solid  gold.  It  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  equili- 
brium,  lightness  and  grace.  It  is  supple  and  agile,  the 
attitude  and  action  being  perfectly  rendered.  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  figure  that  crowns  the  famous  column  of 
July,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  French 
Bastile.  It  seems  as  if  the  inspired  Genius  of  freedom 
was  ready  to  leap  into  the  air,  thus  verifying  the  poet's 
ideal: 

"Ohl  give  me  my  libertyl 
For  were  even  Paradise  my  prison. 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls," 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  artistic,  ele_ 
gant  and  novel  masterpiece  of  the  goldsmith's  art  than 
the  latest  achievement  of  Col.  Andrews,  which,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  places  him  where  Bevemuts  Cellini 
stood  among  Venetian  artists  and  gold-workers— the 
foremost  artist  of  the  age  in  this  line  of  work.  It  seems 
as  if  art  had  reached  its  climax  in  this  exquisite  produc- 
tion. It  should  remain  in  Califoruis  as  an  exponent  of 
the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  of  the  great 
skill  of  our  artisans,  and  tbe  consummate  genius  of  its 
creator  and  designer.  It  is  valued  at  $20,000.  It  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  New  York,  London  and  Paris  previous 
to  reaching  the  International  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam, 
where  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  secured  by  some  scion  of 
royalty,  as  was  the  former  exquisite  masterpiece  of  Col. 
Andrews'  which  was  displayed  at  the  Paris  £,\position. 

This  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  will  be  on  ex. 
hibition  at  the  Liamoud  Palace  for  a  few  days,  and  all 
lovers  of  >he  beautiful  and  the  marvelous  should  not 
fail  to  see  it. 


\VOR.'«I  CULTURE. 

Several  of  our  public-spirited  citizens  are  talking 
gome  of  going  into  the  silk  worm  business.  Par- 
ties posted  in  the  matter  pronounce  this  climate 
and  section  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and,  while  affording  agreea- 
ble outdoor  exercise  for  the  ladies,  it  will  also,  if 
properly  managed,  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  pro- 
jectors. We  hope  to  see  the  experiment  made. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  parties  feeling  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
and  see  what  steps  can  be  taken  toward  organizing 
an  association  with  the  desired  end  in  view.  But 
little  capital  is  required  and  there  are  very  few  of 
our  citizens  who  do  not  own  sufficient  ground 
upon  which  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  charac- 
ter.—Grtdte^  (JJutle  County),  Herald. 


JgAII-iHOAP.-(?  -Jj^ 
UROAD  GAUGE. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Mohday,  April  10th,  1882, 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  auil  arrive  .it  San  Franciseo  Passenger  Depot 
(  Pownsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  st.eets)  as  follows; 


LEAVE 
8.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AURIVE 
8.  F. 

8:.3n  A.  H. 
t  «:tO  A.  M 
10:40  A.  M. 

•  3::!0  P.  M. 
4:2.5  p  M. 

*  5:1-1  p.  M. 
em  e.  u 

\  1 

j  ..San   Mateo,   Redwood,..  [ 
1   and  .Menlo  Park  ; 

j  1 
1  1 

R:tO  A.  M. 
*  8.10  A.  M. 
9fl3  A.  M. 

•10:02.  A  M. 
»  3::)G  p.  M. 
t  4:.W  P.  M. 

6M  p.  M. 
t  8:1.')  P.  M. 

S:30  A.  M. 
10:411  A.  M. 
•  3::<0  p.  M 
4:23  p.  M 

!  1 

1  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  1 
]  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  [ 

i  i 

9:113  A.  M. 
*10:02  A.  H. 
*  3:;)li  p.  M. 

6^10  p.  M. 
t  li:lS  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  p.  M. 

j  .Gilroy,Pajaro.Ca»troville.  1 

•10.(12  aTm. 
fi:U0  p.  M. 

10:tO  A.  u. 
«  3::«)  p.  M 

1  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

•luOi  A.  M. 
6M)  p.  u. 

10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 

(■..Monterey.  Watsonville,. .  | 
J  (yamp  Goodall,  .\plos.  Camp  ] 
1  San  Jose,  Soqiiel  and  Santa 
I  Cruz  J 

*10K)2  A.  M. 
(j.-UU  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  u. I  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  |{  t>:OU  P.  M. 
•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only. 


Stage  conuectiouK  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  H::ilP  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices —Passenger  Depot,  Towiisend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 
 Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

<y  S.  P  Atlauiic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles.  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  CO.>IPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVER  WHAKF  COK.VKR  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Stnets,  at  2  p.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae. 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco: 

GAELIC  Tuesday.  May  2d. 

ARABIC  Saturday,  May  20lh. 

OCEANIC,  Tuesday,  June  6th. 

COPTIC  Saturday,  June  nth. 

BKLGIC  Saturday,  July  8th. 

GAKL.IC  Thursday,  July  20th. 

ARABIC   Saturday,  August  12tb. 

OCEANIC  Thursday,  August  •24th. 

COei'IC  Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BELGIC  Thursday,  September  28th. 


Bxcuraion  Tickets  to  Yokotiama  and  Re* 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co. 'g  General  OHicea,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  Townaend  S^treets. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  'ZOit  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD, 

Presi.'lenr 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oauital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  tU.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  York  6^  Wall  Street 

Aifency  at  Vir{;inia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  CO.IIAIERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"- 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


This  Bnnk  has  SperinI  Fut  ilities  for  Deal. 
Infs  in  Bullion. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

muum,  mm  &  jipin, 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


I-i  I  AT"  E!  H.  r»  O  <I>  Ij 


THE  SREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DBRIING,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  El.    PASO.  TEXAS. 


SAN  FKANCISCO  Califoruia 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Pranciaco  DaUjr, 


Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

OONNECTINQ  AT 

KTEZX^  "STOUTS 

ith  tho  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  Xone  in  the  World. 

Are  rua  daily  between  8AN  FKANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOHK.  and  Intermediate  points.  The-se  Drawinj?  Room 
Cara  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  n!:;ht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  ami  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combininti  the  elet^ance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-fiiruished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  ^aggnge  per  full  Passenffer 
free.  50  poundti  of  Bu^^aife  per  half  Pus- 
gender,  free. 

PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Font  of  .Hurket  Street,  San  FranciifCOy 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN. 

Gen.Superintendent.       'Oen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agi. 
BAN  FBANCI8CO,  CAL. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FURNITUFiE 


IMPORTERS,  MA.i\UFA€TLRERS, 

•SAND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furni.shed 
and    Estimates  Given. 


NEW  MILLING  PROCESS. 

A  writer  in  the  Weeldv  Call  furnishes  that 
paper  with  the  followiug,  which  conveys  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  improved  metuod  of 
making  Hour,  now  being  introduced  into  all 
tir.st -class  mills: 

The  Golden  Gate  Flour  Mills  on  First  street, 
owned  by  Horace  Diivis  &  Co.,  closed  several 
diiys  ago,  and  will  not  be  re-opened  for  about 
ninety  days,  as  the  interior  of  the  building  is 
being  entirely  reconstructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  new  machinery,   recently  imported 
from  the  Eist.     The  massive  French  burr 
stones  between  which  the  grain  has  heretofore 
been  pulverized  into  flour  at  these  mills,  are 
now  cast  aside  as  lumbersome  and  inefficient, 
to  make  room  for  small  iron  rollers,  of  far 
greater  milling  power.  The  iron  roller  is  about 
three  feet  long  and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  made  of  chilled  iron,  and  is  much  harder 
than  steel,  having  been   compressed  in  the 
foundry  under  enormous  weight.    On  the  sur- 
face of  this  roller  are  minu;e  longitudinal  and 
oblique  lacings  or  corrugations,  the  tiny  edges 
of  which  are  as  sharp  as  knives.    Two  of  these 
rollers  are  placed  in  very  close  juxtaposition, 
pivoting   on  an   enormous    cast-irou  stand. 
When  the  mill  is  in  operation,  two  or  three 
months  uence,  there  will  be  six  pairs  of  these 
rollers  in  position,  the  cutting  corrugations  on 
the  surface  of  each  pair  being  smaller  and  liner 
from  No.l  to  No.  6,  inclusive.     The  wheat 
from  the  hopper  drops  between  the  rollers  No. 
1,  which  cut  the  wheat  into  two  parts,  when 
the  cracked  grain  passes  from  No.  1  to  No.  2. 
which  cuts  it  finer,  then  from  No.  2  to  No.  3, 
which  cuts  it  finer  still,  and  so  on  until  the 
material  has  passed  through  to  No.  C,  which  is 
the  last  and  finest  cutting  pair  of  rollers.  The 
term  "cutting"  is  here  used  advisedly,  because 
the  rollers  do  not  crush,  the  function  of  each 
pair  of  rollers  being  to  cut  away  a  part  of  the 
pith  of  the  grain  and  scoop  it  clear  from  the 
husk  or  bran.    The  grain  not  being  crushed,  as 
under  the  old  system,  between  stones,  no  por- 
tion of  the  bran  is  mixed  with  the  flour.  When 
the  material  has  passed  through  all  of  the  six 
pairs  of  rollers  it  is  still  in  a  granulated  state. 
To  reduce  it  to  flour  ready  for  the  baker,  the 
material,  now  entirely  divested  of  the  husk  or 
bran,  it  is  put  through  porcelain  rollers  which 
have  been  compressed  under  intense  heat  and 
great  pressure  into  the  solidity  and  hardness  of 
steel  and  smoothness  of  glass,  when  the  gran- 
ulated material  is  crushed  into  flour.  Under 
the  old  system  of  grinding,  the  grain  was  pul- 
verized at  one  process  between  two  enormous 
stones,  bran  being  necessarily  intermixed  with 
the  fiour.  Under  the  new,  it  is  possible  to  make 
flour  absolutely  pure.     But  besides  this  there 
is  also  a  great  saving  of  labor.    Under  the  old 
system,  ten  pairs  of  these  enormous  jacks,  each 
stone  weighing  over  a  ton,  were  used  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Mills,  and  these  burrs  had  to  be 
chipped  at  regular  intervals  for  grinding.  This 
labor  is  obviated  under  the  new  system.  The 
roller  process  has  a  capacity  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  old  burr  stone  process,  and 
when  the  mill  is  readjusted,  it  is  expected  to 
turn  out  900  barrels  of  flour  a  day. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

73t>  Market  Street,      -      -      Sa^ii  Francisco. 


GaAPii:  RAISING. 

We  yesterday  heard  a  gentleman  make  the 
remark  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  danger  of 
"overdoing"  the  grape  industry  in  this  county 
While  we  do  not  believe  that  on  second  thought 
the  gentleman  in  question  would  undertake  to 
retain  his  belief,  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  impetus  the  industry  has 
received  lately,  there  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  its  being  overdone  for  many  years  to 
come.  Since  the  vineyards  of  California  are  to 
go  to  supply  the  civilized  world,  there  is  yet  a 
vast  field  for  the  industry.  We  presume  that 
last  year's  grape  crop  was  about  the  largest 
everraisedinthe  State,  yettheprices  were  good, 
and  the  increase  over  the  usual  crop  had  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  market.  It  did  not 
makeup  the  European  deficiency.  The  yield  in 
the  United  States  last  year  was  something  over 
nine  million  tons.  When  this  is  compared 
with  the  yield  of  France  and  Germany,  each 
of  which  produced  nearly  nine  times  that 
amount,  it  \s  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  industry 
will  not  be  overdone  for  years,  if  ever.  There 
may  be  times  when  the  local  market  will  be- 
come glutted,  but  the  reputation  of  the  (!ali- 
fornia  wines  will  always  insure  them  a  good 
foreign  demand.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  so 
much  attention  is  being  directed  to  grape  cul- 
ture in  Yolo  county,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
most  profitable  use  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
lands  can  be  devoted  to. — Yolo  Mail, 


A  CALIFORNIA  SILK  FACTOR'\ 

A  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  an 
em  paper,  thus  speaks  of  the  growth  of  one  ui 
our  manufactures. 

The  California  Silk  Factory,  at  South  San 
Francisco,  is  a  frame  building,  externally  of  no 
prepossessing  appearance.  It  stands  on  a  sand 
lot,  which  is  uufeuced,  unimproved,  and  in  all 
the  primitive  simplici'y  of  unadorned  nature. 
But  the  rudeness  of  the  exterior  only  all  the 
more  enhances  what  the  visitor  sees  within — 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  entire  establish- 
ment has  an  orderly  and  methodical  appear- 
ance, and  the  only  sound  is  the  hum  of  thou- 
sands of  rapidly-revolving  spindles.  One  who 
is  accustomed  to  see  the  Mongolian  invader 
pretty  nearly  everywhere  in  his  daily  path,  at 
once  notices  his  absence  in  the  silk  factory. 

"We  have  never  employed  any  Chinese  in 
the  past,  and  do  not  propose  to  do  so  in  the  fu- 
ture," is  the  way  Superintendent  Morrison 
puts  it,  adding:  "They  are  almost  all  girls 
here,  but  the  operatives  are  all  white,  bojs 
and  girls,  of  whom  there  are  ordinarily  200, 
who  earn  from  "fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  day,  skilled  hands  making  from 
three  to  four  dollars." 

The  Company  manufactures  machine  twist, 
butt  .n-hole  silk,  tailors'  thread  and  an  infin- 
ite variety  of  embroidery  and  knitting  silks, 
but  as  yet  have  made  no  fabric.  The  manu- 
facturers expect  to  turn  out  $150,000  worth 
of  miinufactured  silk  this  year,  the  whole  for 
local  consumption,  except  some  small  ship- 
ments to  Mexico  and  Honolulu,  and  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Slowly,  yet  stead- 
ily, has  the  business  been  increasing  during  the 
ten  years  since  the  manufactory  was  first  star- 
ted, and  tfie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success 
have  been  overcome,  one  after  another,  until 
now  all  anxiety  as  to  the  future  has  ceased  and 
the  business  is  in  a  condition  which  may  be 
deemed  fairly  prosperous. 

THE  WINE  AND  RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

"To  illustrate  the  continuous  demand  for 
our  wines,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  "we 
may  mention  the  fact  that  last  week  the  last  of 
the  jobbing  slock  of  Cucamonga  Port  remain- 
ing at  the  ranch  warehouse  was  disposed  of, 
seveial  carloads  going  East,  and  the  Messrs.  E. 
Martin  &  Co.  taking  the  rest  for  retail  purpo- 
ses. This  is  substantially  the  case  with  all  our 
wines  of  any  age.  The  market  is  bare  of  them. 
As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues  we 
can  afi'ord  to  smile  at  Mr.  Arpad  Harasthy's 
gloomy  outgivings  that  too  much  land  is  being 
planted  to  vineyard  in  California." 

The  above  illustration  has  reference  only  to 
the  wine  grape.  If  we  remember  aright,  a 
million  and  a-half  boxes  of  raisins  were  impor- 
ted last  year  from  foreign  countries,  and  even 
then  the  supply  was  quite  small  as  compared 
with  the  demand.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
vines  of  the  raisin  variety  are  planted,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  home  demand  will  be 
supplied  from  our  own  vineyards.  As  our  rai- 
sins are  equal  in  quality  'o  the  vast  product  of 
foreign  countries,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  market  against  shipments  from  abroad. 
And  then,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  in- 
creasiug,  and  the  consumption  of  raisins  will  be 
correspondingly  increased.  It  is  a  fact,  too, 
that  the  vines  of  the  Old  World  are  deteriorat- 
ing, and  we  shall  find  a  market  abroad.  There 
is  also  a  margin  for  a  fall  from  the  present  pri- 
ces of  wines  and  raisins,  and  still  leave  these 
industries  remunerative.  And  even  if  Mr. 
Harasthy  shall  be  correct  in  bis  "gloomy  out- 
givings," the  day  at  which  there  will  be  an 
over  supply  of  wine  and  raisins  is  so  far  ahead 
that  many  fortunes  can  be  made  out  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  all  can  realize  many  years  of  re- 
munerative business  by  cultivating  vineyards. 
Let  all  plant  vines  who  want  to.  "Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." — Ssn  Diego 
Union. 

FULL    OK  MINERALS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Napa  Reporter,  who 
has  been  travelling  through  Lake  county,  says: 

It  is  full  of  valuable  minerals.  The  quick- 
silver exposure  is  immense.  Gold  is  known  to 
exist,  and  silver,  and  copper-bearing  rocks  are 
to  be  found.  Basalt  of  a  fine  texture  for  pav- 
ing abounds,  and  carbonate  of  lime  can  be 
quarried  in  abundance.  Sulphur  is  found  in 
immense  quantities,  and  borax  exists  in  the 
waters  of  many  of  the  lakes.  Manganese, 
chrome  iron,  iron  ore  of  several  varieiies,  and 
many  other  minerals  which  have  an  ecouomio 
value,  are  scattered  through  the  mountaiaB. 
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THE  RIVERSIDE  CITRUS  FAIR. 

The  editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  Times  visited 
the  Citrus  Fair,  recently  held  at  Eiverside.  On 
reaching  home  he  spoke  of  it  in  bis  paper  as  fol 
lows: 

On  Wednesday  the  Riverside  Citrns  Fair  Associ- 
ation gave  their  fourth  annual  exhibition  in  their 
new  Pavilion  at  Riverside.  Lack  of  space  prohib- 
its an  individual  mention  of  the  separate  extiibits 
composing  the  vast  collection  of  fruits  on  exhibi- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  like  every  other  fair  it 
has  excelled  its  predecessors  both  in  quantity  of 
fruit  exhibited,  the  number  ot  exhibitors  and  the 
excellence  of  the  articles.  Every  one  who  at- 
tends these  fairs  is  astonished  the  first  time,  but  is 
not  astonished  more  than  once;  after  that  one  is 
prepared  to  expect  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
excellence  of  products  from  Riverside.  So,  on  our 
attending  yesterday,  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  a 
much  finer  display,  and  of  better  quality  than  ever 
before.  But  we  must  confess  that  there  was  one 
portion  of  the  exhibit  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared—that  from  San  Diego.  We  have  heretofore 
believed  that  bay  and  climate  were  the  staples  of 
San  Diego;  but  her  display  of  citrus  fruits,  all  of 
which  came  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  certainly 
entitles  her  to  an  honorable  mention.  Judging 
from  the  display  there  made,  ftiverside  may  yet 
have  to  look  to  her  laurels. 

We  cannot  but  admire  and  envy  the  public  spirit 
of  our  Riverside  Iriends.  They  know  and  uppreci-  I 
ate  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  accomplished  with-  | 
out  concert  of  action,  and  they  are  united  for  mu-  ^ 
tual  improvement  and  public  good.  It  is  this  una- 
nimity that  has  made  her  what  she  is  —  the  pride 
and  exam)>le  of  Southern  California,  and  her  fairs  | 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  her  prosperity. 
At  the  Fairs  her  producers  bring  the  best  results  of 
their  toil;  they  compare  results  with  each  other 
and  exchange  ideas,  and  if  one  has  a  better  plan 
than  others  it  is  given  for  the  public  good.  Their 
mistakes  are  explained  in  order  that  others  may 
avoid  them,  and  the  main  ende;ivor  is  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  possible  in  their 
specialty.  To  this  end,  i<ll  labor  and  the  results 
are  shown  at  the  annual  fairs.  In  this  manner 
these  fairs  return  an  enormous  profit,  but  they 
also  return  another  profit  in  advertising  to  the 
world  what  River^^ide  has  done  and  her  future  pos- 
sibilities. 

That  these  annual  fairs  are  producing  good  re- 
sults is  evident  from  the  fact  that  each  year  displays 
a  great  improvement  on  the  preceding  one,  a'ld 
while  the  first  exhibition,  four  years  since,  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  from  its  excellence,  it  would 
not  compare  in  any  respect  with  that  of  the  pres- 
ent season. 

For  this  year's  exhibition  a  large  new  Pavilion 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $7,000.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  redwood  and  sugai-pine, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  designed  use. 
Certainly  it  was  needed,  for  no  other  building  in 
Riverside  would  have  accommodated  the  present 
fair.  It  is  well  seated  anl  admirably  lighted  with 
two  long  rows  of  chandeliers.  At  one  end  is  a 
large  stage,  while  at  the  other  is  a  gallery  from 
which  the  whole  hall  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 
Long  rows  of  tables,  heaped  up  with  handsome, 
golden  fruit,  run  the  whole  length  of  the  hall, 
while  at  the  other  end  are  other  fruits  which  prove 
that  Riverside  is  not  adapted  to  orange  growing 
alone.  Pickles  olives,  figs,  etc.,  preserved  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  raisins  and  nuts,  show  a  wide  range  of 
productiventss. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Commercial  Herald  of  this  city,  in  a  late 
nnmber,  had  an  article  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  the  course  of  which  it  speaks  of  north- 
ern California,  and  Southern  Oregon  as  follows: 

The  fertile  valleys,  rich  pastures,  deep  forests 
and  breezy  uplands  of  northern  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington  territory,  and  also  Idaho  and 
Montana,  roust  attract  a  very  desirable  class  ot 
settlers,  who  were  never  before  able  to  reach  pla- 
ces so  isolated.  In  California  the  counties  of  Del 
Norte,  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Hnuiboldt  Trinity,  Sliasta 
and  La.ssen  may  be  namtd  as  typical.  Valleys  like 
Fall  river.  Surprise,  Burney  and  hundntds  of 
others,  large  and  small,  are  capable  of  supporting 
a  largi'  population  in  comfort  and  affiuence.  There 
is  Government  land  in  abundance,  mainly  hill 
land,  but  still  worth  cullivaling,  and  fit  for  com- 
fortable homes.  The  last  year's  entries  at  the  land 
office  show  a  revival  of  interest  in  thiij  direction. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  of  the  region  north- 
ward to  Puget  Sound,  that  it  displays  highly  diver- 
sified characteristics,  high  mountains,  fertile  val- 
leys, swift  rivers,  and  grand  scenery.  The  rainfall 
is  abundant,  the  timber  supply  is  generally  good, 
particularly  on  the  coast.  Whatever  is  possible  to 
the  farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or  Illinois, 
may  be  grown  by  the  rancher  in  this  extensive  re- 
gion; and  much  more,  also.  An  Oregon  paper  re- 
ports strawberries  grown  in  the  open  a  rail  winter; 
and  roses  and  lilies  bloom  without  shelter,  and  in 
the  dead  of  winter  in  the  Paget  Sound  country. 
Now,  over  a  great  deal  of  the  territory  which  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  there  are 
districts  which  need  population  above  all  things. 
The  smalliiess  and  pioneer  look  of  many  of  the  vil- 
lages is  surprising.    Towns  of  500  iubabitaats  are 


often  county  seats  of  counties  of  not  over  4,000  to 
6,000  inhabitants,  but  possessing  enormous  resour- 
ces to  support  a  population  of  50,000,  or  boar  divis- 
ion several  times  over.  Into  this  region  the  hardy 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes,  North  Germans  and 
Scotch  may  well  make  advances.  It  is  eminently 
fitted  for  them,  and  this  is  being  discovered  rapidly. 
A  good  many  Canadians  have  already  found  their 
way  thither.  Through  this  region,  however,  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  is  immeasurably  less  than  in 
the  Western  States.  It  is  a  wonderfully  mild  cli- 
mate, and  a  he:>lthy  one.  Oranges  grow  on  the 
open  ground  in  Shasta.  Grapes  of  the  European 
variety  are  grown  to  perfection  in  Shasta  and  Trin- 
ity counties,  and  in  many  parts  of  Oregon. 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Autioch  Ledger  mentions  the  following  in- 
dustries that  it  believes  would  prove  profitable  in- 
vestments in  that  town: 

A  furniture  factory— for  the  reason  that  abun- 
dance ot  room  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  in 
crowded  cities;  cheap  fuel;  equable  climate;  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water;  no  large  capital  required  to 
purchase  a  site,  and  unequalled  advantages  of  land 
and  water  communication. 

A  starch  factory — because  there  is  none  on  the 
coast;  there  is  an  immense  market  lor  the  proeuction, 
in  a  field  now  UL'occupit  d;  there  is  no  better  location 
in  the  State  for  the  local  production  ot  potat')es,  or 
other  starch  producing  products,  the  tule  lands  ad. 
jac'.ut  guaranteeing 'inexhaustable  supplies;  fresh 
water;  cheap  fuel;  land  and  water  communication, 
etc. 

A  woolen  mill— for  the  reason  that  all  the  wool 
producing  localities  are  easily  accessible;  land  is 
cheap;  fuel  cheap;  fresh  water  abundant;  market 
unsurpassed,  and  a  growing  demand  for  articles  of 
home  manufacture. 

A  flour  mill— for  similar  reason  that  a  woolen 
mill  would  be  profitable — convenience  to  raw  arti- 
cle; cheap  fuel;  fresh  water;  laud  and  water  com- 
munication; can  load  ships  for  foreign  ports  if  de- 
sired, and  the  reasonable  figure  at  which  a  location 
cau  be  obtained. 

Pottery  manufacture — we  refer  especially  to  the 
higher  grades  of  pottery — such  as  queensware,  ma- 
jolica, etc. — for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  such 
manutactory  on  the  coast;  there  is  an  unlimited 
market;  clays  ot  all  kinds,  qualities  and  colors  in 
abundance;  cheap  fuel;  land  and  water  communi- 
cation, etc. 

A  paper  mill — because  the  market  is  inexhausta- 
ble; the  supply  of  raw  material  from  which  to 
manufacture  the  articles  practically  without  limit; 
fresh  water;  cheap  fuel,  etc. 

The  manufacture  of  tule  bottle  packing  and  car- 
pit  matting — because  of  near  inexhaustable  supply 
of  tules;  cheap  fuel;  increasing  demand,  etc. 

And  so  we  might  proceed  to  mention  one  thing 
after  another;  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  show 
our  advantages  of  location  for  almost  any  kind  of 
a  manufactory.  We  hope  soon  to  see  some  of  the 
enterprises  suggested  assume  tangible  shape,  and 
the  Ledger  as  in  the  past,  so  also  in  the  future,  will 
labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  Aatioch,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all. 


SOME  GOOD  ADVICE. 

L.  D.  Jenken,  an  old  and  favorably  known  citi- 
zen of  Olimpo,  Colusa  county,  has  an  article  in  the 
Uural  Press,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  had 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  farm  successfully 
in  California  without  a  large  capital  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.    From  it  we  condense  the  following: 

I  have  stated  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  there  is 
no  better  place  than  California  for  a  man  with 
small  means,  providing  he  starts  right,  and  uses 
good  judgment  and  economy  in  all  things.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  as  cheap  here  as  in  many 
other  new  ceuntries. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  State  may  still  be 
accomplished.  We  would  not  advise  an  immigrant 
with  small  means  to  select  as  a  homestead,  a  tract 
of  adobe  land  on  the  plains,  without  a  tree  or  a 
drop  of  water  running  near  i';  but  rather  go  into 
the  foot-hill  couniry,  and,  beside  some  babbling 
stream,  s'llect  a  co.sy  place,  where,  in  a  very  few 
years,  he  can  be  cumfortably  situated  under  hie 
own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Sf)eaking  of  agricultural  implements,  the  same 
correspondent  says,  "farniing  cannot  be  conducted 
without  expensive  machinery,  etc."  Let  us  see. 
Last  year  ray  iieiglibur  sowed  a  large  field  of  bar- 
ley, and  after  harrowing  a  part  of  it,  was  overtaken 
by  a  rain  storm,  which  pr.  vented  harrowing  the 
unfinished  part  of  the  field.  At  harvest-time  there 
was  little,  if  any,  perceptible  difference  in  the  crop, 
and  now  the  part  of  the  field  left  unfinished  is  the 
best  volunteer,  and  will  make  a  good  crop  of  hay; 
after  which  there  will  be  good  pasture  for  one  or 
two  years  without  further  cultivation  than  simply 
plowing  the  soil  once.  What  is  there  so  v(  ry  ex- 
pensive about  this  kiud  of  farming?  But  my 
learned  friend  may  say  this  is  only  :iu  exception;  it 
is  not  the  eeneral  rule  in  California.  No,  not  on 
all  kinds  of  soil,  but  may  bo  practiced  invariably 
on  creek  or  river-bottom  lands,  and  there  is  where 
we  would  send  the  immigrant. 

In  writing  on  the  advantages  of  C.tlifornia,  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  it  is  a  large  State  with  a 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  what  would  be  true 
of  one  part  of  the  State  would  be  quite  contradic- 
tory of  another. 


BUSINESS  INCREASING. 

It  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  be  known  that  business 

over  the  Southern  Pacific  Rrailway  is  increasing  at 
an  unheard-of  rate.  The  receipts  from  passengers 
at  Los  Angeles  during  the  month  of  March  footed 
up  $15,000  more  than  for  any  month  since  the  road 
entered  the  bounds  of  this  county.  As  to  the 
freight  department,  its  business  has  increased 
within  a  small  fraction  of  three  hundred  per  cent, 
during  the  past  year.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Auditor  Sniurr,  the  business  has  nearly 
trebled  within  a  twelvemonth.  A  whole  volume 
could  not  tell  the  story  of  our  development  more 
perfectly  than  does  this  simple  fact.  Every  day 
Mr.  Smurr  is  applied  to,  to  fix  rates  of  freight  to 
points^to  which  Los  Angeles  products  never  went 

S  before.  We  are  thus  confronted  by  the  pleasant 
facts  that  not  only  will  our  crops  be  unprecedent- 

^  ediy  large  tnis  year,  but  that  the  demand  for  them 
will  be  coirespondingly  great,  and  that  our  people 

:  may  confidently  look  forward  to  an  ever-expanding 
market. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 


We  learn  from  the  Los  Angeles  papers  that, 
since  the  late  rains,  there  is  a  greatly  improved 
I  feeling  in  business  circles  in  that  city.  The 
Herald  says: 

The  tendency  of  investment  in  real  estate 
and  outside  property  is  again  encouraging. 
The  impression  is  very  general  that  the  grain 
crop  of  our  county  will  come  out  all  right — 
not  large,  but  up  to  a  low  average — while  all 
other  products,  especially  our  staples,  will 
make  a  very  good  showing.  We  are  now  at 
least  certain  of  a  moderate  harvest,  but  with 
further  rains  within  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
shall  have  a  very  good  year's  production  to  re- 
cord. 


REAL.  ESTATE. 

At  DO  time,  in  the  history  of  Euroka,  has  real  es- 
tate been  in  so  good  a  condition  as  at  present. 
There  is  no  particular  boom,  but  prices  are  good, 
and  the  demand  is  governed  more  by  immediate 
wants  than  by  speculation.  Families  coming  to 
this  city  now,  to  settle  permanently,  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  build,  for  tliere  are  no  houses  to  reut.  | 
Business  property  does  not  seem  to  be  in  such  de- 
mand as  residences,  but  even  this  class  of  property 
is  all,  or  nearly  all,  occapied  —  Kureka  Telephone. 

 On  this  subject,  Magee's  l{eal  Estate  Circular 

says:  Large  sums  of  money  will  be  made,  within  the 
next  ten  years,  from  real  estate  purchases,  in  inte- 
rior towns,  with  a  certain  future,  like  Sacramento, 
Stockton,  San  Jose,  Lus  Angeles  and  Eureka. 
Purchasers  for  improved  business  property  in  those 
towns,  now  pay  10  to  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
against  5  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum  here. 


MINING  EXCITEMENT. 

j     The  Nevada  rraw.<crif)(,  of  May  2d,  says:   A  gentle-  ] 
I  man  wlio  came  up  from  Moouey  Flat  yesterday  i-ays  the 
excitement  over  the  recent  discovery  of  the  guld-bear 
I  inggravel  deposits  continues  unabated.    Seven  hundred 
t  acres  of  ground  have  been  located  along  the  channel  in 
Mooney  Flat,  coinmenciug  at  the  Deer  creek  mine.  A 
portion  of  the  new  field  has,  accordini;  to  our  inform- 
ant, been  named  Sai  ramento  Valley  District,  and  among 
the  locators  there  appear  the  names  of  ex-Mayor  Stone 
of  Marysville;  Mayor  Bingham,  of  the  same  town: 
Chas.  Sexy,  li,(>r;;e  Ohyler,  of  Sutter  county;  Will 
Green,  of  thn  Colusa  .Sun,  and  George  Cadwalader. 

Tlie  Calirornia.  Liloyds 

UNION  I 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


I'HK    CALIFOIIMA  I.LOY 
(.Kstablislied  in  1861). 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Piiid-Up  Capitiil,    -    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL.  OFFICE, 

.\os.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oitiea  of  the 
United  States. 

U.  TOVCUARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vlce-Preaident. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

C.  P.  FAENFIELD  General  Agent 

GEOUQE  'I.  BOUEK  Uurveyoi 


San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 


ON  TEE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


LEGANTLY  FURNIMHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLAS.S  RESTAURANT. 
The  Handaomest  Ulnin|;-rooin  In  the  World. 

\VM.  F.  HAHRISOiN,  Manager. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 
JANUARY  188a. 


PKINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums,  since  orgauization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  siui^e  orgauization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 
Assets,  Jau.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  f*"- l'>^'i<--y  Hol.ler.s,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Reinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  171.412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS  I 

J.  F.  IIOt'GIITO>  PresUleni. 

J.  L.  N.  KHEPARD  Vice  Prealdrni. 

CHAN.  R.  .STORl  Secretary 

R.  H.  MAGILI  General  Aireiil. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPKCTFl^LLY    CALL    ATTENTH»N  TO 
THEIU  NEW  AURIV.\L8  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brushes,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  '''osmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
etc,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARF.  .\Xr)  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  an<l  Scile  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTliNE,  for  Cleaii- 

iiijj  Gloves,  etc. 
STEEI.E'S  Cold  Creiiiii. 
STEK1.E"S  l  ough  Mixture. 
STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  AVasIi. 
STEELE'S   Florentine   Tooth  to 

logne. 

STEELE'S  Glueolein,ii  tasteless pre- 
paratioii  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Griudella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Drnggistti. 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

G33  Market  iitreet,  Man  Franciaco,  Cal. 


J.  F.  FABNSWOBTH.  M-  T.  UkllWt.k 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Jiot.  aO  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENTO,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 

C10M.UISSION  MERCHANTS  &  WIIOLif. 
/  BnU:  itcakTB  in  Fareii;n  and  Oomegtit'  Gre-n 
anit  Orlad  Fruits,  Produce,  Hom  y,  Nutu,  Uardeo 
sod  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  a  trial.  30  »nd  SH 
J  Street,  Sscrameaio.  Cai. 


May. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


FISH  CULTURE. 


OVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Mos! 
Beautiful  ar.d 
Oiie-^pest  Paint 
in  the  V7 'rrld  for 
Buildings  0  t- 
si'le  and  luside 
on  ^  ood,  Brick, 
liC.  or  Tin,  and 
fo  all  Purposes 
fi>r  which  Paint 
IS  Used. 


IT  IS  'V^T'ITHOXJT  ^3\r  EOXJ-A-Xi. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  furtlier  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Ziuc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  yiainted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  tins  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Bo  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


How  the  Food  Supply  is  BeinK  Increased 
—A  Refutation  of  the  Malthusiau  The- 
ory. 


The  following  excellent  article,  on  fish  culture, 
was  written  by  Hon.  B.  B.  Redding,  State  Fish 
Commissioner,  expressly  for  the  Christmas  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  of  1880.  It  was  extensively  copied  at 
the  East  and  in  Europe.  It  contains  a  vast  fund  of 
information  regarding  this  interesting  subject.  He 
clearly  shows  that  the  land  and  water  can  be  made 
to  yield  enough  food  for  all  the  people  that  may  be 
born  for  all  time  to  come,  thereby  overthrowing 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  restricting  the  increase 
of  the  human  race  for  lack  of  food.  Mr.  Redding 
makes  known,  by  figures,  the  useful  work  already 
performed  in  California  by  this  Commission;  he 
also  points  out  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  hatching  fish  by  steam,  is  the 
leader  of  all  other  countries,  consequently  she  is' 
entitled  to  great  credit.  This  article  bears  abun- 
dant evidence,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  the  deep 
research,  patient  toil  and  careful  study  given  to 
its  preparation  by  the  author  : 

Vegetation  is  duo  to  climate  and  soil.  The  numbor 
of  animals  in  a  given  area  must  be  in  a  direct  ratio 
to  the  abundance  or  sparseness  of  its  vegetation.  Un- 
civilized man,  obtaining  his  food  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, by  digging  thu  roots  and  gathering  the  seeds  of  a 
spontaneous  vegetation,  could  not  multii)ly  bej'ond  the 
supply  of  food  naturally  produced  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city. 

Barbarous  man  made  his  appearance  on  this  conti- 
nent at  so  remote  a  period;  there  bad  been  so  much 
time  for  him  to  multiply  and  spread,  that,  when  first 
visited  by  civilized  man,  the  country  was  found  almost 
as  numerously  peopled  as  could  be  sustained  on  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil.  ^ 

When  primitive  man,  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  in- 
creased beyond  the  spoutaueoua  supply  of  food,  the 
weakest  in  intellect  and  physical  power,  would  be  the 
first  to  disappear.  By  the  law  of  heredity,  those  re- 
maining would,  in  time,  pioduce  a  race  of  greater 
physical  power  and  of  higher  intelligence.  The  pro- 
cess of  the  elimination  of  the  weak  and  of  the  "survi- 
val of  the  fittest"  would  proceed  until  this  superior 
race  would,  in  numbers,  again  equal  the  supply  of 
food.  This  process  would  be  repeated  until  some  fa- 
vored Adam  was  created  who  could  discover  that  food 
could  be  increased  by  "tilling  the  ground,"  planting 
seeds,  and  by  the  domestication  of  wild  animals.  If 
no  such  Adam  were  born,  the  weak  would  die,  children 
would  be  sacrificed  to  idols  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
and  population  would  remain  at  the  limit,  in  numbers, 
that  could  find  food. 

The  Spontaneous  Prfftluction  of  Human 
Food. 

Tropical  climates  produce,  spontaneously,  larger 
quantities  of  food  than  are  spontaneously  produced  iu 
temperate  or  cool  climates.  It  would,  therefore,  re 
quire  a  vastly  longer  period  of  time  for  man  to  so  in- 
crease and  multiply  that  the  natural  production  of  a 
given  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  a  tropical  region, 
would  cease  to  furnish  him  food.  As  a  consequence, 
the  process  of  the  elimination  of  the  weak  would  here 
go  on  more  slowly  than  in  cool  and  temiierate  climates. 

The  difference  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion between  tropical  and  temperate  regions  is  a  factor 
that  would,  in  one  case  hasten,  and  in  the  other  re- 
tard the  operation  of  these  laws,  but  it  could  not  change 
the  ultimate  result. 

Population  in  Relation  to  Food. 

Primitive  man,  in  a  temperate  region,  subsisting  only 
on  the  natural  productions  of  that  region,  would  soon 
increase  beyond  the  food  supply.  Unless  he  discovered 
new  sources  of  food,  or,  by  some  process,  multiplied 
that  spontaneously  produced,  population  could  not  in- 
crease. After  primitive  man  spread  over  the  earth,  the 
practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  would,  therefore,  necessarily  first 
be  exhibited,  in  man,  in  temperate  regions.  In  tropi- 
cal regions, where  there  was  no  "struggle  for  exibtence," 
there  was  no  necessity  for  increased  mental  power  In 
regions  where  this  fight  f<r  existence  was  perpetual, 
"the  weak  went  to  the  wall."  and,  by  cumulative 
natural  selection,  there  would  soon  arise,  first,  favored 
families,  and,  later,  fav(>red  races. 

Probably  an  increase  of  population  beyond  the 
natural  production  of  food  first  occurred  in  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  Asia,  for,  so  far  as  can  bt;  ascertained, 
here  were  evolved  those  races  of  men  which  Inive,  since 
the  historical  period,  dominated  and  controlled  the 
world.  It  is,  also,  probable  that  man  did  not  make  his 
appearance  in  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America 
until  long  after  hif  evolution  and  development  into 
superior  races  in  Asia  and  Europe;  but  the  law  which 
limits  his  numbers  in  consonance  with  his  food  supply, 
and  the  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  being  uni- 
versal and  irrevocable,  were  in  operation  heri^,  slowly 
but  irresistibly,  working  out  his  development,  when  ho 
was  brought  in  contact  with  the  more  favored  race. 
The  members  of  the  more  favored,  inheriting  the  accu- 
mulated discoveries  of  a  long  line  of  iiit<dligent  ances- 
tors, could  create  and  multiply  sulTlcient  food  for  a 
thousand  persons  on  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
would  not,  by  spontaneous  production,  sustain  one 
member  of  the  family  of  primitive  man.  If  primitive 
man  had  not  so  far  developed,  that  he  could  not  only 
comprehend  but  adopt  the  means  of  increasing  food, 
in  use  by  the  more  favored  races,  he  would,  slowly,  but 
surely,  disappear.  The  fittest  would  survive. 
Where  Most  Ve|fetabi«  Food  Ori(;inated. 

Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  uj^cful  for  foud  had 
their  origin  on  the  great  EFisteru  continent,  where  man 
Seems  first  to  have  become  a  civilized  cultivator  of  tUo 


soil.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  rice,  oats,  bnckwl  ' 
turnips,  beets,  carrots,  beans,  and  uearly  all 
tivated  fruits  and  nut-buartug  trees  and  berry-L>i  -a ing 
shrubs,  are  natives  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  America  has  added  no  grass,  whose  seeds  are 
largely  used  as  food,  but  maize.  It  has  contributed  one 
root,  the  potato,  and  one  vegetable,  the  tomato. 

On  the  eastern  continent  originated  the  horse,  ox, 
ass,  pig,  camel,  sheep,  goat  and  rabbit,  and  there  they 
were  first  domesticated  for  use.  as  food  for  man,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and  for  other  uses,  as  he  developed 
in  intelligence. 

Of  birds,  on  the  eastern  continent  were  first  domesti- 
cated the  goose,  duck,  hen  and  pigeon.  America  has 
added  the  turkey;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  had  ever  been 
domesticated  by  the  aboriginal  people  of  this  country. 

Man's  increase,  in  numbers,  being  dependent  upon 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  it  would  also  seem 
that  his  intellectual  development  has  been  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  the  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  naturally 
produced  in  a  given  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  When 
he  had  become  more  numerous  relatively  than  the 
wild  game,  the  roots,  seeds  and  wild  fruit,  ho  would 
seek  to  increase  the  one  by  domestication  and  the  oth- 
ers by  planting;  and  the  more  numerous  the  varieties, 
the  greater  would  be  the  necessity  for  intellectual  ex- 
ertion. The  more  varied  and  continuous  this  intellec- 
tual exertion,  the  more  rapidly  he  would  •dvance  in 
intelligence.  " 

Civilization  is  the  accumulated  result,  in  intellectual 
development,  of  a  long  series  of  victories  obtained  by 
man,  in  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature  to  increase  his 
supply  of  food. 

Man's  First  Idea  of  Property. 
Man's  first  idea  of  property  and  ownership  must  have 
been  connected  with  his  food  and  the  implements  by 
which  his  food  was  obtained.  Long  ages  must  have 
passed  before  the  idea  of  property  could  have  so  far  de- 
veloped, that  primitive  man  could  cultivate  the  ground 
with  any  certainty  of  gathering  the  crop.  After  this  time 
had  arrived  his  intellectual  development  would  proceed 
with  great  rapidity.  As  a  region  of  country  become 
overcrowded,  he  would  migrate,  taking  with  him  his 
domestic  animals  and  seeds.  To  these  would  be  added 
the  animals  and  plants,  found  useful,  iu  the  country  of 
his  adoption. 

Fish  as  Human  Food. 

Up  to  the  present  century,  all  of  Kan's  efiforts,  at  in 
creasing  his  supply  of  food,  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  animals  and  plants  living  on  thu  land.  From 
his  first  appearance  on  earth  to  the  present  time,  the 
Crustacea  and  fish  of  ocean  inlets  and  fish  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  have  supplied  him  with  a  large  amount  of  food. 
But  this  source  of  food,  until  within  a  few  years,  has 
always  been  treated  by  the  most  enlightened  races,  as 
uncivilized  man  has  treated  the  wild  animals  of  the 
country;  they  were  killed  without  regard  to  future  sup- 
plies. Plants  and  domesticated  anima'scan  be  reduced 
to  control,  and  are  the  subjects  of  ownership  and  trans- 
fer. Fish  live  in  another  element,  where  their  habits 
are  difflcult  of  observation.  They  are  not  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  domestication,  and  other  than  in  excep- 
tional cases,  cannot  be  reduced  to  ownership.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  the  highest  civilization  tha^,  as  yet, 
we  are  capable  of  comprehending,  for  man  to  apply  his 
discovery  and  inventions  to  increase  his  supplyof  food, 
not  alone  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  tribe  or  his 
nation ,  but  for  all  people  during  the  time  that  they  may 
inhabit  the  earth.  For  the  poBsibiltty  of  this,  almost  il- 
limitable increase  of  food  by  the  artificial  propagation 
of  fish,  the  world  is  indebted  to  J.  L.  Jacobi,  a  licuteii 
ant  of  militia  in  Westphalia,  who,  after  siiteen  years  of 
preparatory  researches  and  incomplete  experiments, 
finally  succeeded,  and  in  17,58  gave  an  accountof  hisdis- 
covery  in  a  letter  to  the  illustrious  Buffon.  Jacobi's 
discovery  was  considered  so  important  that  the  English 
Government  granted  him  a  pension.  The  world  was 
not  ready  to  take  advantage  of  -Jacobi's  discovery,  and 
for  many  years  it  passed  into  oblivion.  For  the  indi  - 
pendent  discovery  and  practical  application  of  it  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  food,  the  world  will  forever  own 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Joseph  Uemy,  a  simple  fisher- 
man of  La  Bivsse,  a  village  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
France.  Kemy  watched  the  fish  on  their  spawning 
grounds,  saw  the  processes  of  the  fecun<latton  of  the 
eggs,  and  undertook,  with  his  partner,  Antoue  Oehiu, 
to  catch  the  fish  at  the  lime  of  the  ripening  of  the  eggs 
and  milt,  to  bring  the  eggs  and  milt  together  artificial- 
ly, for  the  i)urpoK('  of  fecundation,  and  to  preserve  the 
eggs,  while  hatching,  from  the  chances  of  destruction. 
When  the  young  fish  apjx  ared  it  was  necessary,  for  their 
development,  to  find  thirm  food  suitable  to  th<'ir  age. 
This  also  they  succeediid  in  doing.  Ileniy'h  inde]>en- 
dent  discovery  was  made  in  1840.  He  and  his  part- 
ner, Oehin,  commenced  immediately  to  put  It  Into 
practical  opiTation.  By  184:)  they  had  stocked  two 
ponus  near  La  Bresse.  several  brooks  of  their  can- 
ton, the  water  courses  of  the  commune  of  Waldenstein, 
and  had  placed  fifty  thousand  young  trout  that  they 
had  hatched  into  the  Mosellete,  one  of  the  afiluents  of 
the  Moselle.  In  184!)  Ilemy  maile  a  report  of  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Prefect  of  the  Vosges.  This  report,  when 
published,  immediately  attracted  the  atttnlion  of  the 
Fiench  Government  and  people.  The  results  obtained 
by  Kemy  were  so  important,  they  seemed  to  i)roiuise 
such  great  advantage,  iu  increasing  a  cheap  supply  of 
food  by  utilizing  the  waste  waters  of  the  country,  that 
the  French  Government,  after  consulting  with  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Scli^uces  at  Paris,  determined  to  make  a  grand 
experiment  in  stocking  the  waturs  of  France,  and  thus 
increase  the  supply  of  food  for  the  people,  and  give 
them  a  new  branch  of  industry.  The  practical  success 
of  Remy's  experiment,  and  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  constructing  a  flsh-batching  establish- 
ment at  lluningue,  immediately  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  societies  and  thoughtful  men  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  with  the  result  that  there  are 
now  few  Oovernnients  or  people,  recognized  as  en- 
lightened, who  are  not  engaged,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, iu  increasing  the  supply  of  food  by  fish  culture. 
(CONXINCia)  TO  SIXXSXSTH  FADE.] 
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WHEN  THE  COWS  COAIB  HOME. 


With  klingle,  klsngle,  klingle. 

Far  down  the  dusky  dingle. 

The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Now  sweet  and  clear,  and  faint  and  low, 
The  airy  tinklings  come  and  g". 
Like  chimings  from  a  far-off  tower, 
Or  pa't'rings  of  an  April  shower 

That  makes  the  daisies  grow; 
Ko-ling,  ko-lang,  ko-lingle  liugle, 

Far  down  the  darkening  dingle, 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight  plays, 
And  starry  nights  and  sunny  days. 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways. 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  Jingle,  jangle,  jingle. 

Soft  tones  that  sweetly  mingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home; 
Malvine,  and  Pearl  and  Florimel, 
De  Eamp,  Red  Rose,  and  Oretcben  Schell, 
Queen-Bess  and  Sylph, — and  Spangled  Sue, 
Across  the  fli  lds  I  hear  her  "loo-oo," 

As  she  clangs  her  silver  bell; 
Qo-ling,  go-lang,  go  lingle-dingle. 

With  faint  far  sounds  that  mingle. 
The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  mother  songs  of  long  gone  years. 
And  baby  joys  and  childish  fears. 
And  youthful  hopes  and  youthful  tears. 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  ringle,  ranglc,  ringle. 

By  twos  and  threes  and  single. 

The  cows  are  coming  home. 
Through  vi'let  air  we  see  the  town. 
The  Summer  sun  is  slipping  down. 
The  maple  in  the  hazel  glade. 
Throws  'cross  the  path  a  longer  shade. 

And  the  hills  are  growing  brown; 
To-ring,  to-rang,  to-ringlc-ringle. 
By  threes  and  fours  and  single. 
The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
The  same  sweet  sound  of  wordless  psalm. 
The  same  sweet  June  day  rest  and  calm. 
The  same  sweet  smell  of  buds  and  balm. 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  tinkle,  tankle,  tinkle. 

Through  fern  and  periwinkle. 

The  cows  are  coming  home, 
A-loitering  in  the  checkered  stream. 
Where  the  sun-rays  glance  and  gleam, 
Clarine,  Peaclibloom.  Phebe,  Phillis 
Stand  knee  deep  in  creamy  liUies, 

Each  wrapt  in  a  drowsy  dream; 
TO'link,  to-lank,  to  linkle-liiikle. 
O'er  banks  with  buttercups  a-twinkle. 

The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
And  up  through  mem'ry's  deep  ravine 
Comes  song  of  brooks  and  old-time  sheen. 
From  crescent  of  the  Silver  Queen, 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle. 

With  loo-oo,  moo-oo,  and  jingle. 

The  cows  are  coming^home; 
And  over  from  yon  purpling  hill, 
Sound  plaintive  cries  of  whip-poor-will. 
And  de.v-drops  lie  on  tangled  vines. 
Through  the  poplars  Venus  shines. 

And  over  the  silent  mill; 
Ko-ting,  ko-lang,  ko-lingle-lingle. 
With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle. 
The  cows  come  slowly  home. 
Let  down  the  bars;  let  in  the  train 
or  long-gone  songs,  and  flow'rs  and  rain, 
For  dear  old  times  come  back  again. 

When  the  cows  come  home. 


THE  CANNI.XG  I.\UUSTRY. 

As  Riverside  is  to  have  a  cannery,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  regarding  the  growth  of  this  busi- 
ness on  this  coast: 

By  those  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  trade,  the  quantity  is  placed  at  l'2,(iiili,n00 
cans,  of  which  San  Francisco  packed  ii,U(M),uOO,  San 
Jose  2,000.000,  and  other  places  2,000,000  more.  For  a 
series  of  years  the  figures  were  as  follows:  1875,  4,500,- 
000  cans;  1876,  6,900,000;  1877,  *,7.i0.000;  1878,  6,155,090; 
1879,  7,«00.000;  1880,  C.GOO.UOO;  1881,  11,350,000.  The 
character  of  the  productions  canned,  and  the  amounts 
for  the  years  1880  and  1881,  are  as  follows: 

1880.  1881. 

Table  fruits,  can  3,300.000  5,500,01)0 

Pie  fruits   450.000  450,000 

Jams  and  jellies   6.50,000  700,000 

Tomatoes   7.50.900  3,000,000 

Peas   525,0110  Si.0.000 

String  iM-ans   150,000  l.iO.OoO 

Miscellaneous   775,000  1,000,000 

Totals  6,600,000  11,300,000 

The  rapid  strides  made  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  the  amount  canned  five  years  from  now  will  be 
twice  as  much  as  at  present,  owing  to  the  increased 
productions  at  home,  and  the  in  reased  consumption  of 
canned  fruits  abroad  and  in  the  Ea»l.—Jliverside  Presi. 


LACK  OP  Ki\ TKRPRISE. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Pres^  says;  Our  visitors  from  the 
cold  regions  of  the  Northern  States,  appear  astonished 
at  the  want  of  enterprise  manifested  by  the  people  of 
this  coast,  and  hint  that  a  little  of  that  industry  which 
has  made  the  New  England  and  the  Northern  States  the 
abodes  of  wealth  and  refinement,  would  work  out  still 
greater  results  here.  It  is  possible  that  the  young  men 
and  women  of  SaLta  Barbara,  who  arc  soon  to  take 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  land,  might  better  appre- 
ciate  the  favored  spot  which  they  call  home  if  they 
could  see  what  unwearied  industry  and  economy  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  for  a  country  inferior  iu  every  ce- 
gpect  to  their  own  berittge. 


:'.".>.Si'lN(;ED  FBOM  iUyiKEIlIU  PAuE.J 

lUonaments  to  Their  Meinorieg. 

The  world  can  never  know  the  name  of  the  man  who 
first  domesticated  the  ox;  or  of  the  man  who  lirst  tilled 
the  ground  and  planted  wheat,  but  it  does  know  the 
names  of  the  men  who,  by  their  discoveries,  have  made 
possible  an  unlimited  supply  of  fish  to  be  obtained  from 
the  waters  that  cover  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  monuments  will 
be  erected  to  the  memories  of  Jacobi  and  Remy,  for  the 
world  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  the  Invention  that 
makes  possible  an  additional  supply  of  food,  does 
more  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  than  the  dis- 
covery of  an  asteroid  or  the  resolving  of  a  nebula. 
Uo%v  Ilie  K^|£8  nr«  Fertilized. 

The  discoveries  of  Jacobi  and  Remy  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  much  importance:  as  to  means  and 
appliances  for  the  better  fertilizing  of  the  eggs  of  the  flsh; 
for  their  care  and  protection  against  disease  and  injury; 
for  regulating  the  suppliesof  water.and  bringing  all  parts 
of  each  egg  in  contact  with  a  continuous  currentof  fresh 
water,  etc.,  etc.,  as  for  illustration,  Vraski,  a  Russian, 
discovered— unnatural  as  it  may  seem— that  the  eggs  of 
all  the  salmon  family  can  more  certainly  be  fertilized  in 
the  open  air  than  iu  the  water.  Seth  Green,  indepen- 
dently made  the  same  discovery,  and  was  hatching  95 
fish  from  100  eggs  while  others  were  obtaining  but  40  or 
50;  but  kept  his  discovery  secret  until  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Vra  ki's  report.  Eggs,  placed  in  wooden  box- 
es through  which  the  water  was  passing  were  soon  at- 
tacked by  a  fungoid  growth  which  spread  from  the  wood 
and  destroyed  them.  To  prevent  this  boxes  made  of 
slate  and  glass  were  used  in  France  and  England. 
These  were  expensive  and  subject  to  injury.  It  was  im- 
practicable, if  not  almost  impossible,  to  use  glass  or 
slate  boxes  for  the  10,U00,(KK)  salmon  eggs  annually 
hatched  by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Cloud 
river  in  California,  and  Livingston  Stone  devised  char- 
ring the  wood  of  the  boxes  to  prevent  this  fungoid 
growth  from  forming.  In  this  he  wes  successful.  His 
foreman,  J.  O.  Wooi.bury.  suggested  that  a  coat  of  as- 
phaltum  and  tar  would  so  cover  the  wood  that  byssus 
could  not  develop.  This  was  tried  and  found  to  be  a 
completc*preventive.  John  Williamson,  of  California, 
invented  a  form  of  hatching  box  by  which  the  water 
passing  through  it  is  made  to  How  under  one  compart- 
ment and  over  the  next,  thus  insuring  the  aeration  of 
the  water,  and  permitting  the  same  water  to  do  service 
in  hatching  a  Inrger  number  of  eggs.  Williamson's  in- 
vcnliou  made  more  practical  the  use  of  wire  baskets  in 
the  hatching-boxes.  These  allow  the  water  to  pass 
through  them  while  they  retain  thousands  of  eggs  which 
can  thus  be  readily  handled.  A  modification  of  Wil- 
liamson's hatching  box,  coated  with  asphaltum  and 
containing  wire  boxes,  is  now  iu  use  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  known  as  the  "California  batching 
trough." 

Art  Imitating^  Nature. 

Seth  Green  attempted  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  shad,  as  the 
eggs  of  the  salmon  family  are  hatched,  but  without 
success.  He  found  that  the  eggs  of  this  fish  float  in  the 
current  of  a  river  and  require  the  motion  of  the  cur- 
rent to  cause  them  to  develop.  To  imitate  nature  and 
yet  keep  control  of  the  eggs,  he  invented  a  box  with  a 
wire  gauze  bottom,  on  which  the  eggs  were  placed. 
These  °ooxes  were  fastened  at  an  angle  to  floats,  so  that 
the  current  of  the  river  passed  through  the  wire  gauze 
and  kept  the  eggs  in  constant  motion.  With  a  series  of 
these  boxes,  anchored  in  the  current,  he  hatched  so 
many  shad  in  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers  that 
he  made  them  more  numerous  than  ever  before  known. 
In  four  years  after  he  had  made  practical  use  of  his  in- 
vention, shad,  in  the  New  York  market,  had  been  re- 
duced from  one  dollar  to  ten  cents  each.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Ferguson,  one  of  the  Fish  Commisioners  of  Maryland, 
invented  an  apparatus  by  which  the  eggs  of  the  shad  are 
placed  in  a  series  of  cans,  each  having  the  top  and  bot- 
tom made  of  wire  gauze.  These  are  placed  in  the  water 
attached  to  levers.  An  up-and-down  motion  is  given  to 
each  lever  by  cam-wheels,  driven  by  a  steam-engine. 
Each  can  of  the  series,  on  each  lever,  is  thus  slowly 
plunged  up  and  down  in  the  water,  the  water  entering 
both  at  the  top  and  botiom.  The  eggs  are  thus  kept  in 
continuous  motion,  and  are  constantly  receiving  a  new 
supply  of  water.  By  Mr.  Ferguson's  invention  the 
multiplication  of  fish,  whose  eggs  require  to  be  kept 
afloat  while  hatching,  is  only  a  question  of  obtaining 
the  eggs  and  milt  from  the  parent  fish.  The  discoviries 
and  inventions  for  facilitating  the  artificial  propagation 
of  diff'erent  varieties  of  flsh  and  edible  Crustacea,  a'e 
so  numerous  and  are  becoming  so  frequent  that  it  would 
require  a  volume  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  rea- 
der, who  has  not,  for  the  past  ten  years,  watched  the 
progress  in  flsh  culture  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Science  and  Art  Coml>ined. 

Fish  culture  is  so  intimately  connected  with  scienttflo 
investigation  that  the  two  subjects  cannot  be  divorced. 
To  know  why  certain  varieties  of  flsh  can  be  found  at  par- 
ticular seasons  in  certain  localities  there  must  be  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  kinds  of  smaller 
flsh  on  which  they  feed,  the  character  of  the  food  of  these 
smaller  flsh,  and  so  onto  the  lowest  and  most  minute 
form  of  life  swarming  in  a  given  partof  the  ocean.  There 
can  be  no  line  of  division  between  science  and  prac- 
tical utility;  the  markings  on  a  shell  brought  up  by 
deep  sea  dredging  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  fur- 
nished a  design  for  a  cotton  printer  that  gave  him  a  for. 
tune;  investigtaions  of  the  dark  bauds  across  the  sola^ 
spectrum  resulted,  not  only  in  an  analysis  of  the  sun's 
chromosphere,  and  in  finding  motion  to  the  fixed  stars, 
but  it  detects  poison  in  our  food,  sorts  out  and  names 
the  different  minerals  in  a  lump  of  ore,  and  has  reduced 
the  ("augers  of  travel,  by  making  practical  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails;  the  microscope,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the  milt  of  a  salmon  in 
entering  the  mycropyle  of  the  egg,  not  only  unfolded 
the  mysteries  of  animal  generation,  but  made  practical 
an  increasing  abundance  of  food  from  the  water.  More 
than  'J.O'JO  men,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  are  supported  by 
the  capture  of  the  menhaden,  a  small  fish,  yielding  a 
large  amount  of  oil.  In  1877  the  fish  did  not  appear, 
Uid  these  men  were  thrown  out  uf  eaiploymeut.  The 


investigations,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
had  determined  the  nature  of  a  part  of  the  food  of  the 
menhaden,  and  the  fact  that  this  food  will  not  develop 
in  the  water  below  a  given  temperature.  During  that 
summer  the  polar  current  of  the  ocean  swept  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  prevented  the  growth  of  the  food  of  this 
fish.  Since  these  investigations,  all  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  industry,  carry  thermometers,  and  look 
only  for  the  schools  of  menhaden  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  shows  it  to  be  sufliciently  warm  to  de- 
velop their  food.  . 

How  It  ia  Done . 

The  work  of  flsh  cnlture.  In  the  United  States,  Is  di- 
vided  as  follows: 

First- the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  which  acts 
under  authority  of  Congress.  It  makes  scientific  in- 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  food  fishes, 
ascertains  their  habits,  migrations,  food,  etc,;  it  gath- 
ers statistics  of  the  fl.sh  industry  of  the  nation;  it  adds 
by  artificial  propagation  to  the  food  fish  of  the  great 
lakes  on  our  northern  boundary;  it  also  propagates  val- 
uable varieties,  and  distributes  them  to  rivers  that  pass 
through  several  States,  or  are  the  common  boundary  of 
different  States;  it  imports  valuable  food  flsh,  from 
other  countries,  and  distributes  the  increase  to  appro- 
priate  waters  throughout  the  country;  it  has  also  com- 
menced the  work  of  hatching  ocean  flsh,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  restoring  the  waters  of  our  northeastern  coast  to 
their  original  condition  of  abundance,  and  thereby  in- 
crease industry,  lessen  the  dang,  rs  from  shipwreck, 
and  prevent  future  international  complications. 

Second— The  Boards  of  State  Fish  Commissioners,  ac- 
ting und<!r  authority  from  the  several  States.  These 
act  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, but  their  duties  are  conflned  to  keeping  up  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  food  in  the  waters  of  their 
several  States;  in  stocking  barren  watvrs,  and  in  ob- 
taining valuable  varieties  not  native,  and  in  their  prop- 
agation and  distribution. 

Third  —Private  fish  culturists  who,  while  working  for 
private  gain  or  pleasure,  have  added  materially  to  the 
increase  of  lood  fish,  and  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  relating  to  the  subject  of  arti' 
flcial  flsh  propagation. 

Wliut  Haa  Been  Done. 

Neither  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  nor  the 
State  Fish  Commissioners  receive  pav  for  attending  to 
the  duties  of  their  several  positions.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished  by  the  United  States  and  State  Com- 
missions. An  illustration  may  be  made  of  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  California  Commission  since  it  was  orga- 
nized in  1870.  It  has  hatched  and  distributed  to  the 
waters  of  this  State  15,350,00(1  young  salmon,  365,000 
Lake  Michigan  whitc-^sh,  640,000  shad  from  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  rivers,  50,000  Schuylkill  catfish,  50,000 
land-locked  salmon  from  Sebago  lake,  Maine,  250,000 
Eastern  and  California  brook  trout,  besides  eels,  striped 
bass,  black  bass,  carp  and  lobsters. 

The  present  work  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion is  so  much  in  advance  of  any,  as  yet  attempted,  in 
other  nations;  its  object  is  so  enlarged,  liberal  and  un- 
selfish, and  it  promises  so  much  in  increasing  the  fu- 
ture supply  of  man's  food,  that  it  deserves  a  more  ex- 
tended notice. 

No  tiife  Willioat  W^ater. 

Scientific  investigation  may  never  show  the  origin  of 
life.  In  this  direction  it  only  knows  that  all  forms  of 
life  with  which  man  is  acquainted  have  proceeded  from 
previous  life.  Beyond  this  point  it  eludes  search,  and 
its  beginning  seems  to  be  as  unthinkable  as  the  com- 
mencement of  time  or  the  bi'undary  of  space.  It,  how- 
ever, does  know  that  on  this  planet  there  is  no  life  not 
connected  with  water.  In  every  form  in  which  life  is 
found,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms, 
water,  in  some  form.  is  the  first  requisite  for  its  exis- 
tence  and  perpetuation.  The  recent  investigations  of 
life,  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  ocean's  bottom,  csuducted 
by  order  of  the  American.  English,  French,  and  other 
Governments,  show  that  the  varieties  and  numbers  of 
different  forms  of  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  are 
largely  in  excess  of  those  on  the  laud.  As  the  area  of 
the  earth's  surface  covered  by  water  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  land,  it  gives  ati  abundance  and  vari- 
ety in  forms  of  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  this  abundaiice  and  va- 
riety exists  not  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  every 
cubic  foot  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  filled  with 
countless  and  multitudinous  forms  of  life,  varying  with 
temperature  and  strata  of  depth. 

Plenty  for  Akcs. 

When  the  varieties  and  nnmbers  of  life  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  are  multiplied  by  the  mass  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  ocean  itself,  it  gives  an  abundance  of  life 
that  is  inconceivable  and  inexhaustible.  Man  has  no 
food  that  does  not  come  from  the  surface  of  the  land, 
or  from  the  ocean.  If  the  ocean  Itself  could  be  culti- 
vated for  food,  it  should  yield  a  supply,  not  as  the  area 
of  its  bottom  is  to  the  area  of  the  land  almve  its  sur- 
face, but  as  all  its  areas  of  density  and  temperature, 
are  to  the  surface  of  the  land  above  water.  Could  the 
abundance  and  varieties  of  those  lower  forms  of  life  in 
the  ocean,  that  appear  to  propagate  and  increase  iu  a 
geomt-trical  ratio  to  the  lowness  of  their  organisms,  be 
made  to  serve  as  food  for  higher  forms  of  life,  and  these 
again  for  others  still  higher,  until  they  resulted  in  food 
useful  for  man,  the  time  could  not  come,  during  the 
present  geological  epoch,  when  man  could  exhaust  the 
supply  of  food.  The  fecundity  of  the  higher  orders  of 
aquatic  life,  made  use  of  by  man  as  food,  is  almost 
marvelous.  Leeuweuhock  found  9,344,000  eggs  in  one 
codfish.  C.  F.  Land  reported  to  the  Swedish  Royal 
Association  of  Science  that  he  ob.ained  272,160  eggs 
from  a  pike.  Valenciennes  reported  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  that  he  had  found  9,000,000  eggs  in 
a  turbot,  and  13,000.000  in  a  mnllet.  Pettit  obtained 
from  a  carp  342,140  eggs.  A  sole  has  yielded  100,360.  a 
flounder  the  enormous  sum  of  1,357,400,  and  a  macke- 
rel .')46,680. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  John 
Hopkins  University,  while  studying  the  life  history  of 
the  Atlantic  oyster,  found  that  each  female  averaged 


more  than  nine  million  eggs,  and,  what  ia  of  as  great 
importance,  that  all  of  these  egge  could  be  artiflcially 
fecundated  and,  if  cared  for,  would  grow  into  perfect 
oysters.  The  soft  shell  clam,  now  found  so  abundantly 
in  the  mud  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  said  to  be 
equally  prolific.  Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  cms. 
tacea  of  this  State,  says  that  this  clam  (mya  srenaria) 
is  not  a  native  of  the  Paciflc  coast,  but  that  the  spat 
was  brought  here  in  the  mud  attached  to  the  shells  of 
the  Atlantic  oysters.  None  of  the  shells  of  this  clam 
are  found  iu  the  kitchen-middens,  or  shell  mounds  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  not 
more  than  an  average  of  two  eggs  in  a  thousand  ever 
become  flsh;  the  others  either  fail  to  receive  the  fertil- 
izing sperm,  or  are  eaten  by  the  parents  or  other  fish, 
are  smothered  by  sediment,  sand  or  mud,  or  killed  by 
fungoid  growths,  or  destroyed  by  waves  or  changes  in 
temperature.  It  is  only  when  man  brings  the  milt  and 
sperm  in  contact,  und  protects  the  eggs  from  enemies, 
that  the  full  measure  of  this  fecundity  can  be  made  to 
result  in  living  fl>.h. 

TIte  Alalthuaian  Doctrine  Destroyed. 

The  possibilities  of  the  ocean,  as  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  food,  were  not  known  or  dreamed  of  when 
Malthus  proposed  restrictions  to  the  increase  of  the 
human  race.  The  work  has  commenced  of  turning 
these  lower  forms  of  life  into  increased  supplies  of 
lood— first,  for  our  own  people,  and.  after  them,  the 
world.  The  credit  for  this  enlarged  philanthropy  is 
due  to  the  United  States  Government;  the  honor  of  its 
inception  and  the  exercise  of  the  executive  ability  to 
make  it  practical,  arc  due  to  Professor  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  and  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  Under  hissupervision,  for 
the  past  two  J  ears,  millions  of  codfish  and  mackerel  have 
been  hatched  and  turned  into  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  Long  Island  Sound,  .\ided  by  an  appropri- 
ation from  Congress,  during  the  past  year,  a  steamship 
of  484  tons  (the  Fish  Hawk)  was  cimstructed  expressly 
for  the  taking  of  fish,  on  their  spawning  beds,  iu  the 
ocean  and  rivers.  She  is  equipped  with  all  the  means 
and  appliauees  for  the  hatching  uf  millions  of  the 
eggs  of  fish.  This  work  is  now  done  by  steam.  When 
the  shad  enter  one  of  the  southi  rn  rivers  and  are  ripe, 
the  Fish  HawK  follows;  the  fish  are  taken;  the  milt 
and  sperm  are  artistically  brought  in  contact;  the  fer- 
tilized e';gs  are  placed  in  proper  receptacles,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  water  by  aid 
of  a  steam  engine.  In  three  or  four  days  the  yonug 
fish,  by  the  million,  are  hatched  and  turned  into  the 
river.  The  Fish  Hawk  then  continues  the  work  in  some 
river  further  north,  into  which  the  Ssh  appear  later. 
When  all  this  work  is  completed,  she  steams  for  some 
station,  where  the  codfish  or  mackerel  are  ripe.  The 
hatching  apparatus  is,changed  tosuil  the  eggs  of  the  par- 
ticular variety  of  fish,  and  the  work  continues.  The  eggs 
of  some  flsh  float,  as  the  codfish;  others  sink;  some  are 
glutinous  and  become  attached  to  grass  or  weeds;  some 
will  hatch  in  still  water;  others  require  running  water 
or  the  motion  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean:  some  kinds,  as 
the  shad,  hatch  in  two  days;  others,  as  the  salmon,  re- 
quire forty  or  more  days.  The  Unitt^l  States  Fish  Com- 
mission was  the  first  to  use  the  power  of  steam  in  the 
artificial  hatching  of  fish  egcs.  The  amount  of  the 
work  performed  by  steam  relatively  to  that  heretofore 
performed  by  liand,  bears  the  relation  that  ihe  work  of 
the  largest  Lowell  or  Manchester  cotton  mill  does  to 
that  of  the  loom  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Power  and  Benefit  of  Steam. 

Man's  power  to  multiply  flsh,  through  the  aid  of 
steam,  is  only  limited  by  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
various  forms  of  life  in  the  ocean,  by  his  ignorance  in 
relation  to  the  food  of  fish,  by  the  mysteries  of  their 
migrations  and  different  modes  of  propagation.  As  sci- 
entific investigations  disclose  the  facts  as  to  each  vari- 
ety they  can  be  propagated  nnd  turnitd  into  the  waters 
of  our  coasts  until  in  numbers  tl:ey  equal  their  supply 
o(  food.  Other  civilized  nations  will  follow  our  exam- 
ple and,  in  time,  the  waters  of  the  shores  will  be 
stocked  with  all  the  varieties  useful  to  man.  Man's 
civilization  was  develop<-d  in  his  efforts  to  increase  his 
supplies  of  food.  When  in  nuiiibe-r  he  shall  have  in- 
creased beyond  the  productive  power  of  the  land,  he 
will  have  so  far  advanced  in  intellectual  development 
that  he  will  be  enabled  to  find  iii<  xhaustible  supplies 
in  "the  waters  that  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creatures  that  have  life." 

B.  B.  Reddinq. 


e\'l.arge:.>ie\t  ok  orchards. 

Within  the  past  few  years  our  orehardists  and  vlne- 
yardists  have  met  with  so  much  success,  and  the  de- 
mand for  our  fruit,  fresh,  dried  or  canned,  has  so  in- 
creased and  grown  in  favor,  and,  too,  our  wines  are  so 
fast  getting  into  favor  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as 
Europe,  that  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  fruit  and 
v'ne  culture,  and  the  result  is  that  the  year  1882  will  be 
noted  for  the  extension  of  vineyards  and  orchards. 
There  has  probably  been  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times, 
as  many  fruit  trees  and  grape  cuttings  put  out  so  far 
this  year  as  iu  any  previous  year  of  the  State's  history. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  certainly  in  this  direction 
there  is  a  certain  and  sure  reward  for  the  husbandman. 
No  matter  how  extensive  the  crop  of  fruit  may  be  in  the 
future,  with  the  present  facilities  for  transportation  and 
the  present  understanding  of  the  methods  of  curing 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  exceeding  the  market.  We 
hope  to  see  the  same  spirit  iu  activity  and  planting  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come.  — l'(»/o  Dt^mocrat. 


A  SM.ALL  COW. 

The  Greenville  BuUrtln  says:  Mr.  Rosecrans  has  a 
heifer,  fourteen  months  old,  half-blood  Devonshire,  that 
is  a  curiosity.  It  is  perfectly  formed,  has  nice  little 
horns,  a  handsome  coat  of  rich,  brown  hair,  is  as  mer- 
ry as  a  kitten,  but  sosniall  that  it  can  easily  be  picked 
up  in  one's  arms.  It  has  not  visibly  increased  in  size 
for  months  past,  and  from  present  appearances  may 
never  be  any  larger. 


WENTWORTB, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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ifornia,  extending  northjasterly  and  southwesterly 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is 
something  over  65  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Merced  and  Mariposa,  on  the  east  by 
Mono  and  Inyo,  south  by  Tulare,  and  west  by  San 
Bi^nito  and  Monterey  counties.  The  summit  of 
the  Sierras  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Coast  Rmge  its  western,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  Chowchilla  river  its  northern,  and 
King's  river  its  southern  boundary. 

Topo£;rapliy. 
The  central  portion  of  the  county  comprises  a 
large  part  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  its 


Mount  Tyndall  are  upwards  of  14,000  feet  above  sea-  ] 
level,  while  a  large  number  of  other  peaks  approach  1 
very  nearly  that  height.  There  is  no  pass  over  the 
summit  less  than  9,000  feet  above  sea-level.  On 
the  westerly  slopes  of  these  ranges  are  found  the 
heaviest  bodies  of  timber  in  the  State,  and  in  sev- 
eral localities  groves  of  the 

Bijr  Trees, 

Or  "seqaaid  giganlcti"  in  which  some  single  trees 
are  found  measuring  120  feet  in  circumference.  ! 
Of  the  5,560  square  miles  of  mountains  in  Fresno 
county  at  least  four-fifths  are  in  the  Siei  ras.  These 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  divisions  or 


it  is  the  wildest  and  most  .interesting  mountain 
region  in  the  United  States.    The  geological  for  - 
mation  of  the  entire  mountain  chains  are  as  diver- 
sitied  as  the  fauna  or  flora.  The 
Foot-hill 

Kegions  are  generally  granite,  cut  across  from  north 
to  south,  or  southwesterly,  by  occasional  seams  of 
slate  and  frequent  narrow  seams  of  quartz.  In 
some  sections  large  masses  of  white,  flinty  quartz 
are  found,  and  in  these  localities  the  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  redish  clay.  There  are  no  extensive 
placers,  and  the  numerous  small  ones  that  have  been 
worked  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  foot-hills. 
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[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Uksources.) 
Fresno  is  the  third  county  in  area  in  the  State, 
containing  5,603,000  acres  of  surface.  Of  this  vast 
territ  ory  4,400,000  acres  may  be  classed  as  moun- 
tainous and  pasture  lands,  and  about  1, '200,000  as 
agricultural  and  fruit  lands.  This  county  lies 
principally  between  the  36th  and  37tb  degrees  of 
atitude,  and  is  very  nearly  the  central  part  of  Oal- 


lowest  portion  contains  about  300,000  acres  of 
marsh  and  low  lands,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
King's  river,  and  during  high  water  being  partly 
covered  with  the  mingled  waters  of  King's  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  The  eastern  two-fifths  of  the 
county  is  mountainous,  comprising  the  highest 
portion  of  the  Sierra  range,  and  the  most  elevated 
mountain  region  in  the  United  States,  extending 
from  Mount  Lydell,  on  the  north,  to  Mount  Tya- 
dall,  on  the  south,  a  distance  along  the  range  of 
over  100  miles.  Within  this  region  rises  the  Fres- 
no, San  Joaquin  and  King's  rivers,  amid  perpetual 
banks  of  snow  and  ice.  Fresno  contains  forty 
living  glaciers,  some  of  these  lying  under  the  crest 
of  the  Palisades  being  some  two  miles  in  length; 
and,  also,  many  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  America: 
Mount  Goddard,  Mount  King,  Mount  Qardner  and  | 


zones;  the  foot-bills  bordering  the  plains  and  ex 
tending  back  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  to  the 
distinctly  outlined  pine  ridge  or  timber  belt. 
These  foot-hills  commence  at  an  elevation  of  200 
feet  and  are  covered  with  scattered  oaks,  increas- 
ing gradually,  as  the  mountains  proper  are  neared, 
to  2,C00  and  2,500  feet,  when  they  suddenly  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber. 
The  timber  belt  reaches  back  from  30  to  40  miles 
at  an  elevation  of  some  10,000  feet,  the  higher 
regions  being  covered  only  by  dwarfed  and  scat- 
tered tamarack.  The  high  Sierras  proper  cover  a 
belt  of  about  30  miles,  are  nearly  devoid  of  brush  or 
timber,  and  are  broken  into  deep  chasms,  jagged 
and  lofty  peaks,  ancient  glaciers,  basins  and  pres- 
ent fields  of  ice  and  snow.  Aa  it  is  the  highest,  so 


Mineral. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  throughout 
the  range.  Generally  when  the  range  is  broken  by 
seams  of  slate,  the  several  mines,  opened  and  be- 
ing opened,  promise  well.  Likewise,  mines  of  cop- 
per have  been  found,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
worked.  The  higher,  or  timber  range,  is  less 
broken  than  the  foot-hills,  though  the  ravines  are 
deeper  and  the  geological  formations  more  varied. 
Tlie  soil,  generally,  is  darker  and  richer.  Small 
meadows  and  marshes  are  numerous,  and  water  is 
found  in  every  ravine.  North  of  the  San  Joaquin 
is  an  elevated,  comparatively  level,  timbered 
plateau,  reaching  back  well  toward  the  summit, 
over  which  a  railroad  line  has  been  surveyed,  de- 
signed to  become  part  of  an  eaitern  route.  Between 
the  San  Joaquin  and  King's  rivers  the  country  is 
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more  broken,  the  evidences  of  both  volc&nic  and 
glacial  action  more  abundant,  and  the  varieties  of 
rocks  and  minerals  more  numerous. 

Grand  Scenery. 
From  the  summit  of  Mount  Goddard,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  14,600  foet,  IS  the  grandest  scenery  in 
America.  This  is  a  region  that  Government  and 
State  surveying  parlies  have  heretofore  been  un- 
able to  penetrate,  >nd  of  which  little  has  been 
known  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Before  you 
are  the  Palisades,  piled  up  in  broken  and  jagged 
chimneys,  their  bases  resting  in  everlastiug  fields 
of  ice  and  snow,  their  eastern  laces  looking  down 
upon  the  great  valley  of  the  Owen's  river,  while 
their  western  faces  seem  to  form  the  rim  of  the 
kettle-like  basin,  in  which  lies  King's  river.  To 
the  north  Mount  Lydell  and  the  group  of  high 
points  at  the  head  of  the  T'lolumue  and  the 
Merced  rivers  ;  to  the  south  and  southeast  are 
Mounts  Whitney,  ^Tyndall,  Williamson,  King, 
Gardner,  Bremer,  Silliman,  and  Kawea  peaks,  ran- 
ging in  height  from  13,886,to  15,000  feet.  Looking 
westward  the  vast  black  timber  ranges,  intervening 
between  the  haze,  overshadowing  the  valley  of  the 
great  San  Joaquin,  while,  in  the  dim  distance, 
darkly  outlined  upon  the  horizon,  is  the  Coast 
Bange.  Below,  north  or  south,  are  seen  the 
gorges  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  King's  rivers. 
.  seemingly,  almost  at  your  feet,  yet  10,000  feet 
below  you.  The  canyons  of  the  middle  and  south 
fork  of  King's  river  are  as  deep,  as  precipitous,  and 
as  majestic  in  surroundings— less  the  waterfalls— 
as  the  world-renowned  Yo  Semite.  The  glacier 
basins  of  the  divide,  between  the  two  canyons,  are 
the  finest  examples  of  undisturbed,  ice-polished 
rocks  to  be  found  on  the  coast;  while  ihe  multi- 
tude of  small  waterfalls  and  lakes,  between  the 
canyons  and  the  Palisades,  makes  the  entire  region 
one  of  marvelous  interest  to  the  tourist  or  the 
scientist. 

The  Coast  Bange— or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  Mount  Diablo  Bange,  there  being  a  valley  (the 
San  Benito)  between  the  Mount  Diablo  and  Coast 
Bange  proper— begins  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  plains  to  the  summit.  The  first  ten  miles  are 
low  hills,  devoid  of  timber,  but  covered  with  grass; 
thence  to  the  summit  the  hills  are  more  abrupt, 
covered  with  scrubby  oak,  and,  in  many  places, 
with  a  dense  growth  of  chapparel.  Some  of  the 
higher  peaks  are  covered  with  a  coarse  pitch  pine. 
The  highest  mountains  of  this  range,  in  this  county, 
do  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  Through- 
out this  range  water  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  gen- 
erally of  a  poor  quality.  The 
Streams 

Are  the  big  and  little  Panoche;  the  Canton,  Poso 
and  Chine  are  the  only  streams  flowing  toward  the 
San  Joaquin,  which  divides  the  county  into  two 
unequal  parts,  about  one-third  being  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.   All  the  streams  on  the  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  sink  soon  after  reaching  the 
plains,  the  only  exception  being,  the  two  Panoohes, 
in  extreme  hign  water,  have  been  known  to  unite 
their  waters  and  flow  into  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
There  are  several  dry  creeks  that  afford  a  large 
amount  of  water  in  the  winter  season,  but  are  en- 
tirely dry  in  the  summer.    Most  of  the  springs  in 
this  lange  are  highly  impregnated  with  iron,, sul- 
phur, potash  and  soda,  and  several  are  hot  and 
possess  valuable  medicinal  proparties.  Quicksil- 
ver is  found  in  several  different  localities,  the  best 
known  and  principal  deposit  being  the  New  Idria 
mines,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Vallecitas  valley, 
tributary  to  the  Panoche.    Coal  abounds  through 
the  range,  most  of  it  being  of  an  inferior  quality 
of  bituminous  on  the  surface,  but  in  one  locality  a 
vein  of  eleven  feet  in  thickness  has  been  found, 
with  a  seam  of  eighteen  inches  in  thickness  in  the 
center,  in  quality  second  to  none  in  the  State. 
Crude  petroleum  is  found  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  county,  and  also  in  the  Vallecitas,  but  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.   At  one  place 
in  the  Panoche  is  a  salt  spring,  the  water  being  a 
strong  brine  and  the  talt  is  deposited  along  the 
flow  of  the  stream  in  large  quantities.    In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Panoche  also  are  found  large  deposits 
of  gypsum,  and  the  Cantua  and  Paso  Chine  are 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  both  marine  and  land 
animals. 

Valley. 

Of  the  territory  of  Fresno  county,  2.092,800  acres, 
a  little  over  one-thii-d  of  its  total  area,  lies  in  what  is 
known  as  the  great  Sau  Joaquin  valley.  This  val- 
ley, calculating  from  the  Sacramento  river  south 
to  Fort  Tejon,  has  a  length  of  about  250  miles  and 
an  average  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  Kern  lake, 
at  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  valley,  has 
an  elevation  of  282  feet  above  sea-level,  and  2e» 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Its 
waters  connect,  by  a  series  of  sloughs  and  small 
lakes,  with  the  waters  of  Buena  Yista  and  Tulare 
lakes,  which  latter  has  an  elevation  of  200  feet  and 
an  area  of  700  square  miles.  Tulare  lake  connects 
with  the  San  Joaquin  river  by  Fresn  )  slough,  about 
60  miles  north.  From  Tulare  lake  north  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  the  valley  has  a  nearly  uniform 
fall  of  a  little  more  than  one  foot  to  the  mile  in  its 
lowest  depression,  while  the  slopes  from  the  foot- 
hills, on  either  side,  toward  the  center,  average 
about  six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  valley  portion  of 


Fresno  county  occnpies  a  section  about  GO  miles 
square.    Its  lowest  depression  is  one-third  nearer 


the  Coast  Bange  than  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The 
King's  river  may  be  said  to  form  its  southern 
boundary,  while  the  San  Joaquin,  as  it  flows  from 
the  mountains,  divides  the  territory  of  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  nearly  in  halves.   Taking  Fresno 
slough  and  the  main  San  Joaquin  river,  after  it 
turns  northward,  as  the  dividing  line, 
Ttvo  Distinct  Regions 
Are  formed,  distinct  in  rain-fall,  distinct  in  soil, 
distinct  as  to  depth  and  character  of  water,  and  the 
general  facilities  for  irrigation  and  cultivation. 
The  territory  of  the  east  side  is  about  twice  the 
area  of  the  west.   Good  water  is  found  under  its 
whole  extent,  at  depths  varying  from  six  to  ten 
feet;  bordering  the  slough,  or  main  river,  to  80 
feet;  nearer  the  foot-hills,  and  again  being  found 
at  shallow  depths  in  all  of  the  canyons  or  dry 
creeks  immediately  bordering  the  foot-hills.  This 
valley  appears  to  the  casuiil  traveler  like  a  vast 
level  plain,  while  it  is  by  no  means  either  level 
or  unbroken.   Distinct  ridges  and  depressions  can 
be  traced  from  the  foot-hills  to  the  center  of  the 
valley,  while  the  land  bordering  the  streams  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  the  intervening  territory.  As 
an  illustration,  the  bluff  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  at  the  railroad  crossing  at  Sycamore,  are 
over  forty  feet  higher  than  the  land  at  Fresno,  ten 
miles  southeast.    The  dry  beds  of  many  creeks 
and  streams  flowing  only  in  winter  can  be  traced 
far  out  on  the  plains.    Wells,  dug  and  bored  at  dif- 
ferent points,  have   located  the  beds  of  ancient 
creeks  or  rivers  now  buried  beneath  t<venty  feet  of 
sand  and  soil.   In  a  large  bed  of  country,  border- 
ing the  San  Joaquin  river,  extending  back  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  to  eighteen  miles,  flowing 

Artesian  Water 
Has  been  obtained,  at  depths  of  150  to  200  feet, 
east  of  a  given  lino;  neariug  the  foot-hills  flowing 
water  has  not  been  obtained,  though  borings  have 
been  made  to  a  depth  of  500  feet.  On  the  lower 
King's  river  flowing  water  is  had  at  150  feet.  The 
general  slope  of  the  country  is  southwest,  or  more 
nearly  west,  the  rise  being  very  little  for  several 
miles  from  the  slough,  and  generally  increasing,  as 
the  foot-hills  are  neared,  until,  at  the  city  of  Fres- 
no, it  is  six  feet  to  the  mile,  and,  nearer  the  foot- 
hills, it  is  ten  feet  or  more.  Before  irrigation  was  | 
practiced  water  seemed  to  occupy  a  common  level 
under  the  entire  slope,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
know  the  elevation  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  water. 
Since  canals  have  been  constructed  and  water  dis- 
tributed over  the  plains,  the  entire  section  has  been 
filled  with  water,  until  now,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
various  colonies,  the  water  level  is  found  at  from 
two  to  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent thas  the  process  of  change  wrought  by  the 
present  system  of  irrigation  will  eventually  ex- 
tend to  the  entire  region  of  almost  desert  dryness 
and  barrenoss  to  one  of  moisture  and  vegetation. 
Soil. 

Fresno  county  affords  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  and  a  dozen  varieties  may  bo  found  often 
within  an  area  of  two  miles  square.    As  a  rule,  the 
nearer  the  hills  the  harder  the  land,  though  there 
are  some  exceptions.    Land  that  is  known  as  hog- 
wallow,  which  lies  in  waves  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  with  an  elevation  and  depression  of 
several  feet,  and  about  twenty  feet..apart.  These 
lands  are  generally  solid  and  often  gravelly,  and 
the  hog-wallows  are  most  numerous  near  the  hills. 
North  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  the  hills  and  bor- 
der lands  arc  of  granite   formation,  the  hog-wal- 
lows extend  as  far  out  upon  the  plains  as  the  rail- 
road, in  some  places,  but  between  the  railroad 
and  the  Sin  Joaquin  river  are  long  stretches  of 
level,  solid  and  rich  land;  in  some  places  it  is  ex- 
ceeding rich,   the  soil  being  what  is  known  as 
ashey  land,  and  especially  adapted  to  irrigation. 
Along  the  foot-hills,  from  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
south,  are  several  miles  of  red  clay  land,  mixed 
with  white  quartz,  as  much  like  the  Malaga  grape 
lands  of  Spain  as  could  be.    Strips  of  this  land 
extend  as  far  down  upon  the  plains  as  Fresno.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  plain  land  of  the  entire  eastern 
slope,  however,  is  a  soft,  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
clay,  sand,  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
iron  and  other  mineral  salts.    Generally  speaking, 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  lands  are  free  from  alkali_ 
There  are  strips  of  land,  several  miles  in  extent, 
bordering  the  Fresno  slough,  in  which  the  alkali 
is  so  abuHdant  as  to  render  the  land  almost  value- 
less.    Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  under 
proper  cultivation,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  the 
reasonably  solid  lands  throughout  the  county  will 
yield  fair  crops  of  grain.    Wlien  water  has  been 
applied  ^the  results  have  been  marvelous  in  Ihe 
production^of  grain,  grass  and  fruit.    The  adapta- 
bility of  the  lands  for  fruit  and  agricultujal  pur- 
poses, the  changes  that  occur  in  their  characteris 
tics,  by  the  application  of  water  to  the  various  soils^ 
show  gratifying  results  in   the  greatly  enlarged 
number  and  importance  of  the  different  products. 
West  ^iide. 

The  country  lying  west  or  the  San  Joaquin  river 
is  unlike  that  on  the  east;  while  much  of  the  land  is 
black  and  rich,  but  the  small  amount  of  rainfall 
and  apparent  impossibility  of  obtaining  water,  even 
for  drinking  purposes,  makes  this  region  practi- 
cally a  desert.   A  large  canal  has  been  constructed 


by  Messrs.  Miller  <t  Lux,  which  has  brought  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  under  cultivation.  Other  than 
this,  the  valley  land  proper,  lying  between  the  low 
lands  of  the  slough  and  the  Coast  Bange  foot-hills, 
is  unowned  and  unoccupied,  save  by  sheep-owners 
who  take  aduautage  of  the  free  range  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Fresno  City, 
On  the  first  of  May,  1872,  just  ten  years  ago,  the 
railroad  company  formally  located  the  town,  which 
is  situated  near  the  geographical  center  of  the 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad, 
195  miles  southeast  from  San  Francisco.  This  bus- 
tling little  city  now  has  2,000  inhabitants,  and,  in 
the  amount  of  business  done  and  general  thrift,  she 
rivals  many  of  the  towns  of  California  of  double 
her  age  and  population.  A  fine  Court  House,  cost- 
ing $65,000;  a  magnificent,  new  two-siory  public 
school  building,  capable  of  accommodating  500  pu- 
pils; three  large  and  handsome  churches;  water- 
works, ample  for  a  population  of  5,000,  and  two 
commodious  public  halls  are  among  her  prominent 
buildings.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Burch, 
an  architect  and  builder,  that  he  has  built  six  new 
brick  buildings  this  year,  one  of  these  containing 
five  store  rooms.  About  150  new  buildings  were 
constructed  within  the  past  year  and  all  of  them 
of  a  better  class  than  those  first  erected.  The 

Fresno  County  Banl< 
Was  established  last  year,  with  acapitalof  $100,000; 
J.  W.  Hines,  formerly  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  San  Jose,  is  its  president  and  Wm.  V.  Hay,  cash- 
ier.  From  this  bank  accommodations  for  the  large 
amounts  of  grain,  wool,  wine  and  fruits  raised  in 
the  county  are  furnished.   Fresno  has  several  very 
extensive  mercantile  houses,  among  which  are 
Kutner  &  Goldstein,   who  have  been  here  ever 
since  the  town  was  started.     Thty  have  a  large 
brick  building,  full,  from  the  basement  to  the 
roof,  of  all  classes  of  goods,  hardware  and  agricul- 
tural machinery.   Immediately  across  the  street, 
is  Louis  Einsten  &  Co.,  a  similar  establishment, 
who  are  also  largely  engaged  in  buying  wheat, 
wool,  and  all  kinds  of  produce.     This  house 
affords  special  inducements  to  new  comers.  Their 
varied  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  the  well 
known  character  of  tne  firm  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
has  been  appreciated  by  their  long  line  of  patron- 
age.   The  firm  of  Donahoo,  Fanning  &  Co.  are  ex- 
tensive dealers  in  hardware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, lumber,  iron,  glass  and  general  building 
material,  pumps,  artesian  well  pumps;  in  fact, 
everything  the  farmer  needs  on  the  farm.  The 
dry  goods  house  of  I.  L.  Lewiston  &  Co.,  and  the 
hardware  and  stove  store  of  A.  S.  Goldstein  are 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  city  of  Fresno. 
George  Barnhard  has  the  only  pork  packing  estab- 
lishment ia  the  valley,  his  trade  extending  to  Tu- 
lare and  Mariposa  counties.   A  fine  new 

Planinjf  Mill 
And  box  factory  has  recently  been  built  by  M.  R. 
Madera,  who  is  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  build- 
ing material  and  fruit  boxes.  This  gentleman  has 
recently  established  a  lumbar  yard  in  ccnnection 
with  his  manufactory.  Foster  Brothers  are  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  furniture. 
Bight  in  the  business  center  of  the  tonn  are  the 


Champion  Flour  Mills, 

Owned  by  M.  J.  Church.  This  is  a  water-power, 
the  water  being  brought  from  King's  river,  aero-s 
the  plains,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  by  the  Fresno 
Canal  and  Irrigating  Company.  They  have  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  large 
portion  of  the  valley,  now  spreading  over  and  irri- 
gating an  area  of  25  miles  square.  They  propose 
to  irrigate  the  whole  valley  just  as  soon  as  the  im- 
provements can  be  made.  The  water,  after  turn- 
ing the  mill,  is  sold  for  $800  per  cubic  foot,  which 
is  sufficient  to  irrigate  160  acres  of  land.  Tliese 
mills  have  three  pair  of  burrs,  and  have  a  capacity 
of  100  barrels  ot  flour  per  day.  The  building  has 
five  floors  and  is  a  handsome  structure. 

Fresno  has  several  large  grain  warehouses;  those 
of  Harris  it  Burleigh  have  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons. 
This  firm  have  another  warehouse  that  will  hold 
8,000  tons..  They  are  extensive  dealers  in  grain, 
wool  and  live  stock.  The 

Carriajfe  and  Waggon 
Factories  of  Fresno  are  quite  extensive.  Wm. 
Robertson,  who  has  been  here  some  four  years, 
conducts  a  large  factory.  This  gentleman  is  also 
about  establishing  a  machine  shop,  which  is]much 
needed  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Ji,mes  Porteous  is  manufacturing  all  kinds 
of  wagons,  buggies  and  carts;  his  establishment  is 
opposite  the  Court  House. 

S.  W.  Henry's  carriage  works,  on  J  street,  near 
the  Morrow  House,  also  deserves  notice,  as  well  as 
the  Pioneer  Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufactory  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Williams. 

We  were  especially  interested  in  the  extensive 
semi  tropic  and  general  nursery  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Wil- 
liams, who  furnishes  a  large  variety  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  for  the  different  >  olonies,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  further  on. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  McKenzie,  the 
County  Assessor,  for  much  valuable  information 
regarding  Fresno  county.  Mr.  McKenzie  has  a 
complete  abstract  of  titles  of  Fresno  county,  and 
Olark  &  MoEeazie  are  acting  as  real  estate  agents 


and  conveyancers,  their  office  being  in  the  Court 
House. 

ThomM  E.  Hughes  &  Sons,  are  general  land 
agents;  also,  proprietors  of  the  Fresno  Colony,  a 
full  description  of  which  appears  in  this  article. 
This  firm  sell  farms,  sheep  ranges,  land  with  and 
without  water,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Braly,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  best  posted 
man  in  the  county,  on  the 

Mineralogy 
Of  Fresno  county,  informed  us  that  the  Enterprise 
Gold  Quartz  mines,  located  at  Fresno  Flats,  have 
paid  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  per  month  in  dividends 
for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  Several  other 
valuable  mines  are  in  this,  one  of  California's 
largest  counties,  among  them  the  Thorn  mine. 
Several  valuable  quicksilver  miuea  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Coast  Binge,  but  are  not  worked  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  (hat  metal. 

Mr.  Wm.  Faymontaville  is  a  searcher  of  records 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  long 
time;  he  also  makes  a  specialty  of  selling  lands, 
homesteads,  pre-emptions  and  timber  claims,  and 
is  a  mm  well  acquainted  in  Fresno  county.  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Tadlock,  Jr.,  is  also  a  dealer  in  real 
estate. 

From  the  information  obtained  from  the  above 
named  gentlemen  we  would  rate  the 

Price  of  Land 
About  as  follows:  Within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
of  Fresno  city  (other  than  colony  lands),  from  $30 
to  $60  per  acre;  this  includes  water  for  irrigation. 
For  the  best  improved  farms,  land  along  the  foot- 
hills, which  is  considered  as  good  as  any  in  the 
county,  is  valued  at  from  $15  to  $40,  according  to 
the  extent  of  improvements  and  distance  to  market. 
The  poorest  land  in  the  valley,  the  soil  of  which  is 
hard-pan,  and  is  used  as  sheep  pasture,  is  valued 
from  $2  to  $5  per  acre.  As  first  stated  in  our  gen- 
eral description  of  the  county,  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  soil. 

The  Press. 

The  Fresno  Republican,  a  weekly,  issued  every 
Saturday,  and  published  by  S.  A.  Miller,  was  es- 
tablished in  1876.  This  gentleman  has  recently 
published  a  "General  Directory  of  Fresno  County,' 
which  contains  a  full  description  of  the  county. 
We  credit  a  large  portion  of  our  article  to  this 
book,  which  contains  about  200  pages  of  valuable 
information  concerning  the  resources  of  Fresno 
county. 

The  Fresno  daily  and  weekly  Expositor  are  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Furguson.  The  weekly  is  the 
oldest  paper  in  the  county,  being  now  in  its  twelfth 
year;  it  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges.  This  flaHy 
has  recently  been  started,  and  Is  being  well  sup- 
ported. 

Hotels. 

In  our  travels  in  California,  it  has  not  been  our  lot 
to  arrive  at  a  better  hotel  than  the  Ugle,  which  is  a 
fine  brick,  containing  fifty  or  sixty  handsomely  fur- 
nished rooms.  It  is  kept  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Harter,  who 
has  gained  a  reputation,  second  to  none,  as  a  first- 
class  hotel  man. 

The  Morrow  House,  opposite  the  Court  House, 
kept  by  Jessie  Morrow,  is  a  very  popular  hotel.  It 
is  an  old  established  house,  und  has  recently  been 
refurnished  and  refitted. 

The  French  Hotel,  opposite  the  railroad  depot, 
kept  by  D.  Duguesne,  has  a  large  share  of  patron- 
age. 

There  are  a  number  ot  other  hotels  in  the  place 
of  less  note. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  give  a  some- 
what lengthy  description  of  the  various 
Colonle* 

Of  Fresno  county,  which  are  nearly  all  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fresno  city,  the  oldest  being  the  Central 
California  Colony,  which  dates  back  to  June  1, 
1875,  when  six  square  miles  of  land  were  selected 
as  the  site  of  this  enterprise.  The  land  lies  in 
close  proximity  to  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south  from 
Fresno  city.  This  land  was  divided  into  192  farms 
of  26  acres  each.  Many  of  the  avenues  were  planted 
with  trees,  from  which  they  were  named,  as  Almond, 
Ash,  Cherry,  Pig,  Walnut,  etc.  Each  lot  was  sur- 
veyed with  reference  to  its  being  commanded  by 
water  ditches,  and  gates  were  constructed.  The 
first  settlers  began  to  make  their  improvements  in 
the  fall  of  1875.  At  present  there  are  about  86 
families  residing  on  the  colony.  They  have  a  good 
school  house,  hall,  church.  Good  Templar  lodge, 
and  a  literary  society.  About  450  acres  of  the  tract 
is  in  alfalfa.  330  in  choice  grape  vines,  85  acres  of 
orchard,  and  many  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
The  raisin  crops  are  furnishing  a  product  which 
commands  the  best  figures  in  the  market.  Large 
quantities  of  alfalfa  hay  are  sold  from  these  little 
farms.  The  improved  farms  of  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia Colony  to-day  present  an  appearance  of 
beauty  and  thrift  calculated  to  dispel  all  doubts 
as  to  the  success  of  colony  enterprise  on  the  once 
almost  barren  plains  of  Fresno. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  above  lies  the  Wash- 
ington Irrigating  Colony,  which  embraces  eleven 
square  miles.  This  is  also  laid  out  into  20  acre 
tracts.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  inclining  toward 
the  west.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  Here 
are  now  a  population  of  about  350  people. 
Between  the  first  named  oalony  and  (ha  oity  of 
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Fresno  lies  the  Fresno  Colony,  which,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, has  been  subdivided  into  20  acre  taacts. 
Each  lot  is  8old,at  the  rate  of  $50  per  acre,  $300  be- 
ing paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  ten 
per  cent,  intorest  is  exacted  on  deferred  payments 
until  made.  With  each  lot  is  sold  a  perpetual 
water  right  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  This  water 
right  consists  of  one-eighth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second,  from  the  Fresno  Canal  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, which  passes  through  the  city  of  Fresno,  and 


We  were  escorted  over  the  colonies  by  Mr.  Hughs, 
and,  judging  from  the  accomplishments  shown  on 
the  older  colony,  immediately  adjoining  this  one, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that,  in  the  near  future,  the 
Fresno  Colony  will  become  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  California. 

About  three  miles  northeast  of  Fresno  we  came 
to  the  Scandinavian  Home  Colony,  consisting  of 
1,920  acres,  which  is  divided  into  96  lots,  of  20 
acres  each.   This  colony  started  in  1879;  the  lots 


globe.  The  whole  of  the  vineyard  is  prepared  not 
only  for  iirigation,  but  for  submersion,  the  vines 
being  put  in  checks  of  about  four  acres,  each  check 
surrounded  by  a  bank  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
the  water  to  stand  all  over  llie  ground.  As  high 
as  six  and  a  half  tons  of  grapes  were  harvested 
per  acre,  from  Iwo-year  old  vines.  The  property 
belongs  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Eisen,  of  San  Fiancisco.  He 
made  over  100,000  gallons  of  wine  last  year,  and 
6,000  gallons  of  pure  grape  brandy.   A  large  wine 


in  height.  This  is  one  of  the  m  liful 
places  we  have  ever  visited  in  Califorji 

There  are  a  number  of  other  notable  places  in 
Fresno  that  are  worthy  of  description,  which  we 
would  like  particularly  to  speak  of  if  space  per- 
mitted, among  which  are  the  Barton  Vineyard, 
the  Homeside  Itaiich,  tlie  Doble  Farm,  the  Eggers 
Kanch,  eic.  We  now  pass  on  south,  by  the  Soutli- 
i^rn  Pacific  Kailroad,  to  the  second  largest  town  iu 
the  county,  that  of 
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already  flows  through  the  lands.  Tne  only  ex- 
pense accruing  from  using  the  water  will  be  an 
annaal  payment  of  $12.50  per  lot  to  the  Canal 
Company  for  maintaining  the  chief  canals.  This 
colony  embraces  3,810  acres,  or  six  square  miles, 
and  is  the  property  of  Thomas  E.  Hughs  &  Sons, 
of  Fresno,  who  also  have  an  office  at  314  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco.  These  gentlemen 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  selection  of  location 
and  their  indefatigable  labors  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  same.  The  soil  of  the  Fresno 
Colony  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  the  surface  requiring 
rsry  Utile  leveling  for  purposes  of  irrigation- 


were  put  upon  the  market  at  a  very  low  piice  and 
upon  easy  terms;  the  entire  1,920  acres  were  soon 
disposed  of  to  actual  settlers,  who  are  nearly  all 
Scandinavians,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  first-class  peo- 
ple, industrious,  frugal  and  make  commendable 
citizens. 

A  few  miles  further  east  brings  us  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  Fresno  county,  that  of 
the 

Bigon  Viiioyard, 

Consisting  of  610  acres,  about  280  of  which  is  in 
bearing,  comprising  150  varieties  of  foreivrn  and 
native  grapes,  brought  from  all  quarters  of  the 


cellar,  50  by  100  feet,  has  been  constructed,  to- 
gether with  a  distillery,  with  a  capacity  of  250  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  wine  cellar  is  provided  with  100 
tanks,  which  will  hold  from  1,500  to  3,000  gallons 
each.  All  the  machinery  is  run  by  water  power. 
The  main  canal  of  the  Fresno  Irrigating  Company 
passes  through  the  place.  There  is  about  GO  acres 
in  alf5,lfa,  20  acres  in  garden,  and  considerable  area 
in  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  among  which  are  about 
40  varieties  of  pear.  There  are  also  several  thou- 
sand forest  trees.  A  fine  avenue  leads  from  the 
residence  on  the  road,  back  to  the  winery,  with 
forest  trees  ou  either  aide,  now  some  30  to  10  feet 


Which  is  about  15  miles  from  Frrsno.  This  thriv- 
ing town  now  has  a  population  of  500.  The  coun- 
try is  nearly  level,  and  the  Centerville  and  Kings- 
burg  canal  passes  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
town. 

A  fine,  two-run  flouring  mill  is  in  operation  here, 
which  is  run  by  water  power  from  the  canal.  This 
mill  has  a  capacity  of  75  barrels  of  flour  per  day, 
and  is  owned  by  the  three  Frey  Brothers.  The 
canal  has  water  to  practically  irrigate  about  four 
townships  of  land.  With  water  the  people  can 
raise  everything,  such  as  grain,  alfalfa,  fruit. 
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grapes,  etc.  Land  is  yet  cheap,  selling  from  $7 
to  $30  per  acre.  Tlie  soil  is  what  is  known  as 
whito  tiilt,  wiiich  is  decomposed  granite  and  vegeta- 
tiou;  land,  classed  as  second-rate,  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  is  well  adapted  for  grape  culture,  con- 
siderablo  land  being  planted  in  grapes  this  season. 

George  B.  8eargant  and  E.  H.  Tucker  are  gelling 
lands  in  this  portion  of  the  county. 

The  firm  of  Kutner  &  Goldsioin,  who  have  the 
largest  store  in  the  county  at  Fresno,  recently 
started  one  here,  under  the  management  of  young  ■ 
Uoldstein. 

J.  Brownstone  <t  Co.,  and  L.  Cohen,  both  have 
general  stores  here. 

There  are  two  hotels  in  the  place,  the  Central 
Pacific,  kept  by  Mr.  N.  Johnson,  and  the  Valley 
View  House,  kept  by  Mrs.  8.  L.  Studebaker. 

About  six  miles  south  of  Selma  the  third  largest 
town, 

Kiiiffsbnrir, 

Is  reached,  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  from 
King's  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad.  This  place  contains  about  400  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  located  in  a  fine  agricultural  country, 
level  as  a  floor.  Land  here  is  valutd  at  from  $20 
to  $30  per  acre,  for  the  best  improved  farms;  sec- 
ond best  land  at  about  $10  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy. loam.  Tlie  Centtrville  and  Kingsburg  canal 
passes  through  here.  Preparations  are  now  being 
made  to  bring  another  ditch,  some  00  feet  wide, 
which  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes.  We  were  informed  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Morgan,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  that  this  is  a  splendid  locality  for  coloni- 
zation, as  the  land  is  yet  cheap. 

There  are  three  hotels  here,  Welch's,  kept  by  J . 
B.  Welch,  being  the  principal  one.  The  town  also 
has  two  general  stores.  Seven  thousand  tons  of 
wheat  were  shipped  from  this  place  last  year. 

We  retrace  our  steps  and  go  to  the  fourth  town 
in  the  county,  which  is 

Aladera. 

This  busy  little  town  is  situated  23  miles  north- 
west from  Fresno.  It  is  at  this  point  where  tour- 
ists leave  the  train  and  take  the  stage  for  Yo  Sem- 
ite Valley.  Madera  has  a  first-class  hotel,  kept  by 
Captain  R.  P.  Mace;  three  general  stores,  a  plan- 
ing mill  and  sash,  door  and  blind  factory;  also  a 
neat  school  house,  and  a  population  of  about  300. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Centerville 
Buchanan,  and  Toll  House. 

Ttie  entire  population  of  Fresno  county  is  12,000. 
Last  year,  358,858  acres  were  cultivated;  83,248 
acres  of  wheat  produced  3,780,780  bushels;  10,77G 
acres  of  barley,  84,550  bushels;  4,545  acres  of  hay, 
5,192  tons.  There  were  4,858  head  of  horses  and 
mules  ID  the  county,  and  29,988  head  of  cattle. 
Fresno  has  the  largest  number  of  sheep  of  any  county 
in  the  State,  G;}7,3G3  head  beyig  on  the  Assessor's 
roll  last  year.  The  total  value  of  real  estate  was 
$6,758,071,  and  the  total  taxable  property  for  the 
coanty,  $8,730,741. 


ADV.W'TAGKS  FOR  IM.IIIGRANTS. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  possessed  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  'A-ho 
would  very  gladly  make  their  home  in  sunny 
California,  if  they  conld  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  the  change.  A  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  almost  any  of  the  thickly-settled  por- 
tions of  the  New  England  Slates  is  held  to  be 
worth  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
entire  products  of  such  a  farm,  unless  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  or  other  large  city,  would 
not  amount  to  $600  a  year.  It  is  close  work  for 
a  family  to  live  on  one  of  these  farms,  with  no 
rent  to  pay.  But  ten  acres  of  orchard  in  this 
State  will  produce  more  than  three  times  $600 
worth  of  fruit,  with  scarcely  more  expense  in 
the  way  of  labor  than  the  New  England  farm 
would  require.  An  immense  field  is  thus  open 
for  well-to-do  farmers  to  better  their  condition 
by  coming  to  California.  Our  Immigration 
Bureau  should  be  in  a  condition  to  tell  these 
people  where  lands  can  be  purchased,  and  at 
what  prices.  A  farmer  who  only  wants  from 
ten  to  forty  acres  can  pay  better  prices  than  if 
he  had  to  purchase  one  hundred  to  support  his 
family.  There  is  no  more  danger  that  the 
grape-growing  business  will  be  overdone  in  this 
State,  than  there  is  that  it  will  be  in  France, 
Spain,  or  Germany.  There  is  a  demand  for 
more  wine  than  we  can  possibly  produce,  and 
far  more  than  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  in 
the  next  ten  years.  Bespousible  houses  arc  now 
purchasing  the  grape  crop  from  three  to  four 
years  in  advance  of  time.  In  many  cases 
money  is  advanced  to  men  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  grape-growing  interest  on  the  credit  of 
Tines  but  just  planted.  The  owner  of  an  East- 
ern $5,000  farm  is  content  to  cl?ar  $100  a  year, 
one  year  after  aonther,  but  the  $5,000,  judi- 
ciously invested  ii'  good  vine  land  in  this  Stale, 
could  hardly  fail,  within  five  years,  to  net  at 
least  $1,000  a  year.— TFe€A,/y  Call. 


SiOMBTHING  BKSIUES  VKCIT. 

L.  H.  Washburn  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  here 
in  Biverside  in  attendance  to  the  late  Citrus  Fair, 
In  a  letter  to  the  Muscatine  Journal  he  says  of 
Biverside: 

But  the  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  are  not  all 
the  attractions  here.  Intelligence,  culture  and  re- 
finement are  written  in  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  homes,  and  in  the  furnishing  of  these  homes, 
such  as  one  is  not  prepared  to  expect  as  they  come 
from  the  East.  Said  a  lady  to  me  at  the  dinner  ta- 
ble in  the  hotel,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Massachusetts,  with  her  husband  for  his  health: 
"I  had  no  exp(  elation  of  finding  such  a  class  of 
people  here.  It  really  seems  like  being  at  home." 
And  well  she  m<ty  have  thus  spoken,  for,  I  under- 
stand, there  are  a  large  number  from  the  Bay  State. 
But  that  is  not  all;  they  are  among  the  best  from 
many  States  and  quite  a  number  from  Canada, 
England  and  Scotland.  Several  from  Iowa,  which 
you  know  we  all  claim  now  gives  the  largest  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  Union,  and  is,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
and  social  worth.  This  is  borne  out  at  least 
in  two  prominent  gentlemen  here.  Dr.  K.  D.  Shn- 
gart,  formerly  of  Belle  Plain,  and  Mr.  E.  Caldwell, 
of  Tama  county.  Both  started  here  with  small 
means,  and  now  have  vineyards  or  orange  orchards 
worth  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre.  The  latter  sold  off  from  his  home- 
place  only  a  few  days  ago,  ten  acres  to  a  wealthy 
gentleman  for  $15,000  with  little  improvement, 
save  the  wonderful  bearing  trees  and  vines. —  Hirer 
erside  Press. 
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FRUIT  LANDS 

The  Democrat  records  the  sale  of  forly  acres 
of  land  near  Santa  Clara,  at  a  cost  of  $225  per 
acre.  It  is  to  be  uped  for  fruit-raising.  The 
price  paid  is  by  no  means  exorbitant.  Or- 
chards in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  have  the 
past  season  yielded  f roni  $200  to  $500  per  acre, 
and  in  one  instance  a  young  orchard,  just  be- 
low Healdsburg,  yielded  $540  per  acre.  One 
intelligent  horticulturist  here,  who  has  now 
about  15  acres  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  will  set 
out  an  additional  25  acres — all  the  available 
land  on  his  place — and  he  confidently  looks  to 
realizing  a  revenue  of  $200  per  acre,  or  $8,000 
a  year  from  40  acres.  Divide  that  by  two,  and 
the  result,  $4,000,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Notwithstanding  these  possibilities,  good  fruit 
lands  here  can  yet  be  bought  at  from  $20  to 
$200  per  a,cre.— Healdsburg  Enterprise. 


RICH  I.V  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

A  correspondent,  concerning  railroad  possi 
bilities,  says: 

From  Sau  B  ifael  to  the  Willamette  valley, 
upwards  of  500  miles,  is  a  territory  blessed 
with  a  fertile  soil,  a  healthful  climate,  scenery 
unsurpassed,  and  rich  in  naturttl  resources, 
which  are  virtually  undeveloped.  This  tract 
is  from  50  to  200  miles  wide,  mountain  girdled 
and  ocean  washed — a  realm  that  will  pay  rich 
tribute  to  the  railroad  which  pierces  its  length. 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  will  supply  a  good 
share  of  through  business,  and  an  increasing 
population  will  cumber  it  with  way  trade. 
Such  an  opening  for  railroad  capital  will  not 
be  always  available. 

SIL.K  WORM  CULTURE. 

Several  of  our  public-spirited  citizens  are  talking 
some  of  going  into  the  silk  worm  business.  Par- 
ties posted  in  the  matter  pronounce  this  climate 
and  section  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and,  while  affording  agreea- 
ble outdoor  exercise  for  the  ladies,  it  will  also,  it 
properly  managed,  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  pro- 
jectors. We  hope  to  see  the  experiment  made. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  parties  feeling  inter- 
ested in  the  proposition  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
and  see  what  steps  can  be  taken  toward  organizing 
an  association  with  the  desired  end  in  view.  But 
little  capital  is  required  and  there  are  very  few  of 
our  citizens  who  do  not  own  sufficient  groand 
upon  which  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  charac- 
ter.— Qridley  ( liuUe.  VoutUy),  Herald. 


CATTLE  FOR  FRESNO  COUNTY. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Holstein  cattle,  crossed 
with  the  Short  Horn,  produces  a  stock,  if  possible, 
superior  to  either.  Excellence  of  milking  quality 
is  largely  increased  in  the  female,  while  it  increases 
the  size  and  flavor  of  the  meat  in  the  butchered 
animals.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  said  to  attain  an 
enormous  size  at  an  early  age,  and  with  the  same 
care  bestowed  upon  ordinary  stock.  The  1  evel 
surface  of  our  valley,  with  our  moderate  climate 
in  winter,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  profitable 
production  of  this  breed.  Their  docility  renders  it 
within  the  means  of  all  our  small  farmers  wlia  have 
not  the  facilities  to  keep  but  three  or  four  head,  to 
raise  them  for  market  or  their  own  tables.  Ther* 
are  but  few  persons  owning  forty,  eighty  or  more 
acres,  but  could  make  the  keeping  of  a  cow  or  two 
of  this  breed  profitable — Fresno  jL'zpositor, 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Santa  Cm  Gmjowiliir. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

IVos.  322  and  324  Califoruia  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


Pacific  Eifle  and  1  stol  Powder 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 


CAPS, 


WADS, 


AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 


i  RI.NCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COHBIERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Conipauy  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISB  Presidvnl 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  K. 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  ill  BELL  FOUIRI. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANtJFACTUREK  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Chtarch  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATKR  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HVDRAKTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS. 
GARDEN'  HYDRANTS. 

A  BENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 

Hooker's  Paten' 

CKLEUltATKI) 

STEAM  PUMP 

i^The  bent  and  mos! 
durable  Id  UBe.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  sod 
FARMING  purpoRee 
Boot's     Jllast     III  o  were. 
Tor  VentiUtitiK  Mines  and  for  Snifltint!  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  PurposeB. 

OA  RRATT'S  IMPROVES  JOURNAL  IIIETA> 

  IMPOBTKB  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGr 

ALL  KIN1J8  OF 

SHIP  WORK  A,  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  KATES. 


Agents  for  The 
Dwelllnjf  Bouse  Underwriter*. .  .New  York, 

$2,400,744  06. 

Girard  F.  Oi  J»I.  Ina.  Co  Philadelphia, 

$l,IOI,313  26. 

La  Conflance  In*.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Asa'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.  <!k  ni.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited)  ..London,  Kng,, 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tenlonia  Ins.  Co.  New  Orleans, 

$401,753  71. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

$1,006,056  23. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,0tK>. 

Capital  Represented.  . .  $26,861,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


G.  P.  SheffielI).     J.  Paitebsoii.      N.  W.Bpadlbino 


1 7  and  13  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
A-GEIVTS    FOR  C.  U.  X»AXJL'W 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,  and  Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Franolsoo. 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  liourB. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  letnms  made  In  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
indiuitiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgies! 
questioDS. 
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TULARE  COUNTY, 

Its  Recources,  Natural  Advantages, 
Mountaius  and  Valleys. 

Timber^  Agricaltaral  and  Pastnre  Lands 
—Towns  and  ViUages  Described. 

[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resocroes.J 
Tulare  county  lies  immediately  south  of  Fresno, 
and  is  bounded  on  theeast  by  Inyo,  south  by  Eern, 


oeeding  fifty  in  number,  of  over  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  are  grand  sentinels  of  the  Sierras,  tower- 
ing above  all  other  lauds  in  the  United  States.  The 
scenery  among  these  mountain  peaks  is  of  inex- 
pressible grandeur;  granite  walls,  like  Cyclopean 
masonry,  rise,  with  perpendicular  face,  many  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  dark  canyons  they  enclose,  and 
serrated  ridges  of  needle-pointed  rocks  run  in  con- 
tused irregularity  from  peak  to  peak.  Bright 
meadows  are  in  the  deep  valleys  once  tilled  by  ice 
in  the  glacial  period,  and  the  gigantic  trees,  of  II5 


estimates:  1,500,000  acres  of  land  is  sold  and  culti- 
vated in  the  county,  and  about  770,000  acres  is  cov- 
ered by  homesteads,  timber  claims  and  pre-emp- 
tions, the  title  of  which  is  not  yet  acquired,  and 
some  will  not  be  for  five  years;  about  500,000  is 
broken  foot-hill  lands. 

TU«  Vinalia  LiiikI  DiHtrict 
Embraces  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties.  Those 
counties  comprise  a  great  level  valley,  with  the 
Sierras  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the 
went.    They  contain  more  than  500,000  acres  of 


ernment  land  in  almost  every  townslu  dis- 
trict, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ni^u  an  d 
acres.  A  large  portion  of  these  vacant  lauds  are 
good,  and  arc  capable  of  producing,  with  prope  r 
cultivation,  all  the  products  of  the  soil  of  the  tem- 
perate and  semi-tropical  zones.  Much  of  this  va- 
cant land  is  as  good  in  quality  as  private  lauds  in 
the  district  worth  $25  per  acre,  but  these  private 
lands  have  been  increased  in  value  by  cultivation 
and  means  of  irrigation.  Facilities  are  at  hand  to 
make  the  public  lands  equally  valuable.  Tulare 


with  its  western  corner  touching  on  to  Monterey 
county.  Tulare  belongs  to  the  great  San  Joaquin 
yalley.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  lake  in 
its  midst. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are 
marked  and  distinctive,  being  made  up  of  moun- 
tain, lake,  valley,  swamp  and  overflow  lands. 
About  2,000,000  acres  being  mountain,  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  g^eat  Sierra  range  fringe  the  eastern 
border:  Mount  Whitney,  15,055  feet  high;  Mount 
Williamson,  nearly  the  same  height;  Mount  Tyn- 
dall,  14,386;  Mount  Eaweab,  14,000,  and  otbers,  ex- 


to  120  feet  in  circumference,  and  near  300  feet  high, 
aie  found  on  the  mountain  sides  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

About  1,000,000  acres  of  the  county  is  broken 
land,  with  small,  elevated  valleys,  susceptible  of 
settlement,  where  the  herdsmen  keep  their  flocks 
of  sheep  and  cattle  in  summer.  About  1,000,000 
acres  of  the  highest  mountain  section  are  entirely 
valueless  for  settlement,  as  it  is  one  perpetual  sheet 
of  snow,  ice  and  rocks. 

From  J.  D.  Hyde,  Register  of  the  United  States 
Land  OfBce,  at  Yisalia,  we  obtained  the  following 


level  land,  and  upwards  of  2,500,000  acres  of  moun- 
tain and  foot-hill  land.  Through  the  center  of 
these  counties  runs  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  odd-numbored  sections  of  land,  for  twenty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  road,  belong  to  the  Rail- 
road Company.  The  even-numbered  sections  of 
Government  land,  within  these  limits,  are  held  at 
$2.50  per  acre.  The  Government  lands,  outside  of 
these  limits,  is  $1.25  per  acre.  None  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lauds  are  subject  to  private  entry;  they 
can  bo  obtained  only  by  pre-emption  and  home- 
I  stead  settlers.   There  is  more  or  less  vacant  Gov-  | 


county  has  the  most  agricultural  and  timber  va- 
cant lands,  susceptible  of  settlement,  in  the  dis- 
trict; perhaps,  about  2.50,000  acres  of  fair,  public, 
vacant  lands  in  all.  There  are  1,158,.')62  acres  as- 
sosstd  and  144, 370  acres  cultivated;  187,230  acres 
aie  enclosed,  and  last  year  90,210  acres  of  wheat 
produced  1.490,560  bushels;  17,500  acres  of  barley 
produced  525,491  bushels;  800  acres  in  corn  pro- 
duced 2,400  bushels;  240  acres  of  potatoes  yielded 
1,400  tons,  and  4,800  acres  of  hay  produced  6,200 
tons.  Considerable  butter  is  made  in  the  mountain 
region,  there  being  3,775  cows,  and  the  shipments 
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mounting  to  643,025  pounds.  There  are  246,138  I 
head  of  sheep  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  which  pro-  | 
diiced  1,475,915  pounds  of  wool.    Large  amounts  of 
lioney  is  also  raised;  we  find  1,738  hives  of  bees,  pro- 

lucing  ovf  r  28,000  pounds. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1880  was  11,335, 
and  at  this  time  numbers  about  13.000.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  real  estate  is  $5,981,637,  and  the 
total  assessed  value  of  all  property  amounts  to  $7,- 
845,610. 

This  county  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  which  head  in  the  mountains  and 
empty  into  Tulare  lake;  the  San  Joaquin,  Eaweah 
and  Tulare  rivers  being  the  most  prominent. 
Tulare  Lake 

Is  the  largest  body  of  f resh  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  230.000  acres;  about  four 
townships,  or  72,000  acres.  Around  the  margin  of 
tl  e  lake,  formerly  covered  by  water,  is  now  dry 
land,  which  is  being  cultivated,  and  large  portions 
will  become  the  best  land  in  the  valley,  as  the  water 
of  the  lake  is  receding  year  by  year.  The  greatest 
depth  is  only  about  60  feet.  The  lake  abounds  in 
fish  and  millions  of  aquatic  fowl.  It  has  an  over- 
flow outlet  into  the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  seems 
by  nature  to  have  been  placed  as  a  great  reservoir 
for  the  storage  of  water  to  irrigate  the  arid  west  side 
of  this  great  river. 

Land. 

From  information  derived  from  Mr.  E.  O.  Miller, 
Searcher  of  Records  and  Conveyancer  at  Visalia, 
who  is  perhaps  the  best  posted  man  on  real  es- 
tate in  the  county,  we  rate  land  as  follows:  Land 
lying  immediately  east  of  Visaliii,  is  a  rich,  dark, 
alluvial  soil,  and  is  srenerally  rated  at  from  $20  to 
$i50  per  acre,  owing  to  improvements  and  water 
privileges.  It  is  productive  and  can  be  relied  upon 
for  crops  every  year.  Tliis  btlt  extends  for  five  or 
six  miles.  Plain  lands  rat*;  from  $4  to  $8  per  acre, 
and  is  fine  land,  the  low  price  being  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  water  privileges,  but  as 
soon  as  water  is  obtained,  which  will  be  shortly, 
the  land  will  be  worth  S25  and  $30  per  acre.  Land 
lying  north  of  Visalia  is  also  plain,  and  is  of  a  stiff, 
black  soil  and  dry  bog.  and  crops  are  raised  without 
irrigation;  the  price  of  this  land  is  from  $4  to  $15 
per  acre.  South  of  Visalia  the  land  is  generally  of 
a  rich,  black  soil,  well  wooded  with  oak  timber, 
and  well  watered;  price  ranges  from  $5  to  $20  per 
acre,  owing  to  location,  quality,  water  privileges 
and  improvements.  Lands  lying  around  Tulare 
are  generally  good  and  well  watered,  and  the  price 
ranges  from  $4  to  $20;  in  this  belt  is  the  ranch  of 
Paige  A  Morton,  of  San  Francisco,  which  was 
bought  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  acre,  and  cannot  to-day 
be  had  for  $20;  the  place  was  purchased  in  January, 
1880.  The  Castles,  Woods  .and  Davenports,  from 
San  Joaquin  county,  have  bought  large  tracts  of 
land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  around  Tulare. 
The  land  lying  to  the  south  of  Tulare  is  as  yet  of 
no  significance,  as  valuable  land.  The  land  lying 
around  Porterville  is  good,  intermixed  with  sedi- 
ment from  Tulare  creek;  it  is  damp,  being  watered 
by  the  Tule  river  and  branches;  this  land,  ormost  of 
it,  was  taken  up,  at  »n  early  day,  as  swamp  land; 
price  ranges  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  The  lands 
lying  around  Hanford,  Lamoore  and  Grangeville, 
comprise  what  is  known  as  the  "Mussel  slough" 
country,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  an  area  of  land 
as  can  be  found  in  the  State,  the  soil  being  surpris- 
ingly productive,  and  is  well  situated  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  X  peculiar  feature  of  this  soil  is  the 
seepage;  water  will  seep  one  mile  and  keep  the  soil  | 
wet;  iu  this  vicinity  land  is  valued  at  from  $10  to 
$50  per  acre. 

Among  the  largest  land-holders  are:  E.  Jacobs, 
10,000  acres;  Geo.  D.  Bliss,  10,000;  John  W.  Jones, 
8,000.  Oto.  McCann,  9,500;  R.  E.  Hyde,  4,000;  F. 
Bacon,  9,500. 

The  principal  town  in  the  count;  is 
Viaalia, 

Which  is  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  and  lies  239  miles  southeast  from  San 
Francisco,  and  eight  miles  east  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  but  is  connected  with  that  great 
thoroughfare  by  a  private  railroad  from  Goshen. 
Visalia  is  beautifully  located  on  one  branch  of  the 
Kaweah  river,  amid  groves  of  evergreen  and  decid-  j 
uous  oaks,  which  ornament  the  country  for  miles  j 
on  every  side.  The  Kaweah,  as  it  debouches  from 
the  Sierras,  divides  into  several  branches,  compris- 
ing an  extensive  delta  of  rich,  alluvial  bottom 
lands.  The  pride  of  the  town  is  its  beautiful 
court  house,  erected  several  years  ago,  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000,  the  finest  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. The  place  has  excellent  schools.  The  pub- 
lic schools  deserve  special  notice.  We  visit  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  whilt  traveling  in  California, 
and  we  have  not  found  a  school  in  the  State  that  has 
the  advancement  and  deportment  of  the  Visalia 
schools,  under  the  management  of  Mr  C.  H.  Mur- 
phy, the  principal.  The  county  has  82  school  dis- 
tricts, employing  90  teachers,  and  the  scholars 
number  3,497.  The  value  of  all  school  property 
amounts  to  *75,000.  An  excellent  ^private  Normal 
school  is  being  successfully  carried  on  in  Visalia, 
which  is  being  well  patronized  by  pupils  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  The  county  seat  is  well 
supplied  with 

IVewspapera. 
The  \|eekly  Visalia  DeUa,  the  oldest  and  also  the 


largest  paper  in  the  valley,  which  was  estab- 
lished some  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  published  by 
F.  J.  Walker  A.  Co.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  is  highly 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Southern  California, 
for  the  large  amount  of  valuable  information  con- 
tained in  its  columns. 

The  Tulare  weekly  Times,  the  second  oldest  paper, 
now  in  itseighteenthyear,  is  edited  by  S.  G.  Creigh- 
too,  and  published  by  Glascock  &  Creighton.  It  is 
an  excellent  local  paper  and  well  patronized  by  the 
people  of  the  valley.  The  Tulare  Blaze,  recently 
established  by  M.  C.  Butz,  who  is  assisted  by  James 
L.  Bice,  as  local  editor.  These  constitute  the  local 
press. 

The  ♦own  is  well  watered  by  the  Visalia  Water 
Works,  erected  in  1877.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
two  wells,  75  feet  deep,  and  pumped  into  tanks,  40 
feet  high;  then  distributed,  by  means  of  iron  pipes, 
throughout  the  town.  The  county  has  one 
Bank, 

The  Bank  of  Visalia,  established  in  1874,  by  B.  E. 
I  Hyde,  who  is  its  President;  C.  J.  Giddings,  Cashier. 
It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  county  are, 
as  yet,  not  very  well  represented. 

The  Tulare  Valley  Mill, 
At  present  owned  by  L.  A.  Humason  &  Co.,  was 
built  several  years  ago.    It  has  three  run  of  stone, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  50  barrels  per  day.  Ordi- 
narily the  mill  is  operated  by  water  power,  but  iu 
dry  seasons  steam  is  used. 
Messrs.  Hall  >^  Cowin  have  quite  an  extensive 
Carriag^e  and  Waj^on  Factory. 
This  firm  also  have  a  job  machine  shop,  and  are 
builders  of  their  celebrated  Eureka  Patent  Har- 
row, which  cuts  24  feet  wide,  and  one  man  and  four 
horses  can  cultivate  from  25  to  30  acres  per  day. 

There  are  several  other  extensive  ca-riage  and 
wagon  factories  in  Visalia:  Mr.  T.  B.  Wheaton's, 
Mr.  8.  B.  Hunt's  and  Owin  Brothers'  are  among 
the  principal  ones. 

Kimball  A  Jackson  are  the  carriage  and  wagon 
painters  of  the  town,  and  having  been  established 
a  long  time  their  work  may  be  seen   all  over  this 
part  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  deserving  enterprises  is  the  sad- 
j  die  manufactory  of  D.  E.  Walker,  who  keeps  a 
number  of  skilled  mechanics  constantly  employed 
in  manufacturing  saddles,  which  are  shipped  to 
Arizona,  New  M'jxico,  Utah,  and  all  over  the  Pacific 
Slope.  The 
I  Visalia  Broom  Factory, 

Established  last  year,  is  employing  a  number  of 
hands,  manufacturing  about  60.000  dozen  brooms 
I  annually,  which  are  shipped  all  over  the  Coast. 

H.  H.  Harlow  is  manager. 
I  Mooney's  Brewery, 

Established  in  1869,  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  barrels 
of  beer  annually,  which  is  shipped  over  Tulare, 
Fresno  and  Kern  counties. 

Otto  Tunze  is  manufacturing  and  is  an  exten- 
sive dealer  in  all  kinds  of  household  furniture.  The 
Merchants 

Of  Visalia  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
They  have  a  large  country  to  supply,  and  must, 
necessarily,  carry  large  stocks  of  general  merchan- 
dise. Among  the  principal  large  dealers,  we  name 
Messrs.  8.  Sweet  &  Co.,  H.  Cohn  ct  Co.,  and  H. 
Green.  These  are  all  old-established  houses  and 
have  grown  up  with  the  country. 

The  principal  hardware  dealers  are  E.  A.  Luce, 
B.  Baer,  and  Crowley,  Denny  &  Co. 

Mr.  Frank  Baker  has  recently  purchased  the  Pa- 
cific drug  store,  the  largest  in  the  valley,  where 
everything,  usually  kept  in  a  first-class  drug  store, 
can  be  found. 

Hotel*. 

At  the  head  of  the  list,  deservedly,  stands  the 
Palace,  a  fine  two-story  brick,  kept  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Harland;  C.  8.  Bannon,  manager.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  Southern  California. 

There  are  a  number  of  second-class  hotels  in  Vi- 
salia, where  accommodations  are  had  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Property  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia,  and  especially 
land,  is  being  rapidly  bought  up  and  settled  upon. 
We  were  informed  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Zumwalt,  of  the 
firm  of  Zumwalt  it  Baker,  local  agents  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company's  lands,  that 
transactions  in  farming  lands  were  never  so  active 
as  at  present.  These  gentlemen  are  also  largely  in- 
terested in  selling  lands  on  commission  for  non- 
residents. They  furnish  abstracts  of  titles,  pay 
taxes,  and  take  complete  charge  of  lands,  their  op- 
erations extending  all  over  the  district. 
The  Second  largest  town  in  the  connty'is 
Hnnford, 

Whicli  is  situated  in  the  famous  "Mussel  slough" 
country,  the  finest  body  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
county.  Hanford  lies  14  miles  west  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the 
Goshen  division  of  the  same  company's  road,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county.  It  contains,  at 
present,  about  900  inhabitants.  Here  are  built  ex- 
tensive grain  warehouses,  for  storing  the  immense 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  raised'in  the  vicinity. 
This  place  is  only  five  years  old.  Already  there  are 
four  large  general  stores,  a  flouring  mill,  several 
hotels,  and  the  finest  water  works  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, erected  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 


Hanford  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly  papers' 
the  daily  and  weekly  Journal,  published  by  Mo- 
Wharter  &  Price,  and  the  .weekly  Mussel  Slough 
Delta. 

Land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanford  is  valued  at 
from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  It  is  all  irrigated,  and 
produces  fiae  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  and 
all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Fish  &  Blum,  extensive 
grain  merchants,  are  the  locators  of  the  town. 

Four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  from  HaTiford 
we  come  to  the  village  of 

Grani^eville, 
Located  in  an  excellent  grain  and  fruit-producing 
country.  The  land  here,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Han- 
ford, is  all  irrigated,  and  produces  large  crops,  an- 
nually. The  town  has  two  large  general  stores,  one 
flour  mill  a  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  and  about 
150  inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  third  largest  town  in  the  county  is 
Tulare  City, 
Located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  terminus  of  the  northern  division. 
Extensive  shops  for  the  repairing  of  locomotives 
are  located  here,  furnishing  employment  for  a 
number  of  mechanics.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  about  800,  and  is  251  miles  distant  from  San 
Francisco.  This  is  also  a  fine  agricultural  conntry, 
and  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  kept  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  town  has  several  extensive  general  stores. 
Eowalska  Brothers  have  the  largest  store  in  the 
county.  J.  Goldman  &  Co.  have  also  an  extensive 
stock  of  general  merchandise.  Woodruff  <t  Caru- 
thers  have  an  extensive  drug  store.  J.  T.  Adams 
has  a  music  store,  and  also  keeps  an  endless  vari- 
ety of  books,  stationery,  fancy  articles,  etc.  Across 
the  railroad  is  the  general  store  of  A.  Durio  & 
Brothers. 

The  Tulare  Carriage  Works  of  Wheeler  &  Barth 
deserves  special  notice.  These  gentlemen  have  re- 
cently established  themselves  here,  and  are  already 
receiving  the  patronage  of  the  principal  farmers  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  other  towns  of  the  county  are  Lamore,  Por- 
terville, Goshen,  Farmersville,  Woodville,  Grand- 
view,  Piano  and  Tipton,  the  two  largest  being  La- 
more  and  Porterville,  which  have  a  population  of 
about  200  each. 

The  capabilities  of  this,  one  of  California's  finest 
counties,  for  supporting  a  large  population  are  re- 
markable. Here  are  immense  forests  of  timber. 
At  present  the  county  has  six  saw  mills,  which 
produced  12.000.000  feet  of  lumber  last  year.  Tu- 
lare's fine,  rich  valley  lands;  her  nura'^rous  streams, 
capable  of  irrigating  the  entire  valley;  her  fine  cli- 
mate, encouraging  the  production  of  the  finest 
j  fruits  in  the  State.  The  price  of  land  is,  as  yet, 
quite  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  and  when 
settled  upon  and  cultivated  Tulare  will  become  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  California. 


ORCHARDING   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

California  fruits  are  popular  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  The  demand  for  them  last  year  for  can- 
ning purposes  could  not  be  supplied.  Agents  of 
Liverpool  houses  came  to  Sacramento,  went  to  San 
Jose,  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Erancisco  in  search 
of  apricots,  pears  nectarines  and  plums,  intending 
to  purchase  from  the  orchardist  and  can  the  fruit 
themselves,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  not  enough  in  the  orchards  to  supplv  the  large 
canneries  and  feed  the  home  market,  hence  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned.  The  English  people  want 
these  fruits  for  their  naw,  for  their  merchantmen, 
for  home  c.msumptii>n.  while  Australia,  herself,  or- 
ders and  consumes  largely.  And  if  England  seeks 
them  for  this  purpose,  so  will  France,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  all  the  nations.  And  there 
are  certain  fruits,  especially  apricots,  pears  and 
nectarines  that  cannot  be  produce.1  in  other  lands 
as  in  California.  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  many 
of  the  Southern  States  can  beat  ns  on  peaches,  but 
in  these  other  fruits  we  can  beat  them.  And  the 
freight  to  Europe  from  California  is  not  much 
more  on  a  can  of  fruit  than  it  would  be  from  Balti- 
more.— Sacrnmi"ntn  liee. 


KIIROPKW  EXODUS. 

During  the  year  which  ended  with  last  .Tune, 
677.431  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States — 
a  greater  number  than  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  of  Maine  or  of  Connecticut,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  greater  than  that  of  any 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The 
next  highest  number  of  immigrants  which  eVer 
came  to  our  shores  in  one  year  was  in  1873.  when 
459,803  arrived.  Yet  even  the  unnaralleled  num- 
ber of  arrivals  the  past  yenr  is  likely  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  immigration  of  the  coming  year.  Since 
the  beginning  of  .Tuly  the  arrivals  each  month  have 
exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  past  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
two  years  ending  July  1st,  1882,  there  will  have 
arrived  a  million  and  a  half  of  immigrants.  One- 
third  of  this  immicrntion  comrs  from  Germany; 
between  one-fourth    and  one-fifth    from  Great 

I  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  one-ninth  from  Scandi- 
navia. They  are  filling  up  the  great  West,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  in  1890  the  population  west  of  the 
Mississippi  will  bo  double  what  it  was  in  1880. 
California  should  have  a  million  and  a  half  popu- 

I  lation  in  1890.  on  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation. 
— Oakland  Iribune. 


KERN  COUNTY. 


Location,  Area  and  Topography. 


IrriKation,  Alfalfa  Fields  and  Physical 
Characteristics  of  the  Head  of  the 
Great  San  J oaqnin  Valley. 

[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Rebodiioes.] 
Last  of  the  great  chain  of  counties  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  that  of  Kern,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tulare  and  Inyo,  east  by  San  Ber- 
nardino, south  by  Los  Angeles,  and  west  by  San 
Luis  Obispo.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
Kern  river  itself,  being  named  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant Kern,  who  accompanied  General  Fn  mont 
on  his  early  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Here  the  valley  comes  to  an  abrupt  end, 
being  shut  oflf  by  a  high  surrounding  chain  ot 
mountains,  forming  the  main  chain  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range.  The  valley 
portion  of  the  county,  although  covering  nearly 
1,000,000  acres,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coun- 
ty, as  the  entire  area  is  5,137,920  acres.  The 

Topoffraphy 
Of  the  county  is  exceedingly  diversified.  The 
chaotic  jumble  of  barren  mountains,  where  the 
two  great  ranges  unite  together  with  the  vast  sandy 
deserts  that  encompass  them  on  either  side,  form 
a  confusion  of  the  most  forbidding  elements  of  na- 
ture. The  redeeming  feature  of  Kern  county  is 
the  noble  river,  that  heals  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Tulare  county,  and  breaks  through  the 
titanic  hills,  down  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  de- 
scending many  thousand  feet  in  a  few  miles,  and 
rolling  out  upon  the  plains.  As  it  reaches  the  val- 
ley it  spreads  into  devious  channels,  making  a 
large  delta,  which  is  called  Kern  Island.  So  ca- 
pricious is  the  stream  that  a  slight  impediment 
made  it  fly  off  on  a  tangent,  a  few  gears  ago,  cut- 
ting a  new  channel,  whose  mouth  was  55  miles 
from  that  of  its  original  bed.  Kern  and  Boena 
Vista  lakes  receive  the  water  of  the  river,  and,  in 
j  turn,  discharge  it  into  Tulare  lake.  Some  of  the 
,  most  productive  farms  in  all  California  have  been 
made  on  Kern  Island,  within  the  past  few  years, 
I  where  naught  but  grass  and  sage  brush,  formerly 
grew.  This  has  been  accomplished,  by  means  of  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  construction  of 
irrigating  canals,  which  now  ramify  all  parts  of  the 
island.  Without  irrigation  very  little  would  be 
produced  in  Kern  countv.  .\n  ample  supply  of 
water  is  furnished  by  Kern  river,  which  has  a 
drainage  area  of  2  382  square  miles.  The  annual 
rain-fall  of  the  vallev  rarely  exceeds  three  to  four 
inches,  which  is  suflS^ient  to  mature  any  kind  of 
crops.  The  capital  expended  since  1874,  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,000,000.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  ranches  under  cultivation  and  irrigation,  the 
largest  being  those  of  Messrs.  Haggin  &  Carr.  The 
present  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Kern  county  is  so  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
these  San  Francisco  capitalists,  that,  without 
them,  this  countv  would  have  been  in  a  compara- 
tively wild  condition.  We  find,  according  to  the 
County  -Assessor's  report,  1.114.359  acres,  assessed 
at  $4,438,899,  and  34.846  acres  are  being  cultivated 
and  irrigated.  At  present  there  are  609  miles  of 
main  canal  irrigating  ditches.  Last  year  23  350 
acres  were  planted  to  wheat,  which  produced  342,- 
000  bushels,  and  5,840  acres  of  barley,  which  pro- 
duced 96,840  bushels;  1,684  acres  of  corn  yielded 
47.520  bushels,  but  the  principal  crop  here  is  alfalfa 
hay,  which,  last  year,  amounted  to  16,832  tons. 
From  the  fact  that  the  alfalfa  meadows  are  being 
mowed  from  four  to  five  times,  annually,  with  an 
average  yield  of  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  at 
each  mowing,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
value  of  the  crop.  Cotton  is  also  becoming  a  staple 
crop,  there  being  raised  last  year  93,972  pounds, 
which  will  be  largely  increased  this  season.  Kern 
county  figures  largely  in  wool,  there  being  450,089 
head  of  sheep  on  the  Assessor's  roll,  and  the  wool 
clip  shipped  amounting  to  1,516.000  pounds;  large 
numbers  of  hogs  are  raised  on  the  alfalfa  and  corn, 
the  number  shipped  in  1881  amounting  to  14.469 
head.  Cattle  and  horses  are  also  bred,  at  small 
cost,  compared  to  some  other  parts  of  our  conntry. 
The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county  last  year  num- 
bered 33  810  head,  and  3,231  head  of  horses.  Pota- 
toes, both  Irish  and  sweet,  are  being  extensively 
raised.  Over  4. ,300  pounds  of  honey  was  gathered 
from  the  apairies  in  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  do  well,  such  as  peach,  pear,  plum 
and  apple,  with  some  orange  and  lemon.  The 
fruit  crop  last  year  amounted  to  $8,000. 

Kern,  for  so  large  a  county,  is  but  sparssly  set- 
tled, the  census  of  1880  showing  5,600  people.  At 
the  present  time  the  population  probably  amonnts 
to  6,000. 

Bakvrsflold, 

The  county  seat,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  coun- 
ty, which  lies  306  miles  southeast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  large  Cottonwood, 
sycamore  and  willow  trees,  on  the  sandy  bottom, 
adjacent  to  Kern  river,  and  about  one  mile  west 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  court  house, 
recently  built,  at  a  coat  of  .*35. 000,  is  the  most  im- 
posing structure  in  the  town.  A  large  school  house 
was  built  several  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  f  10,000 
Bakersfield  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  one 
bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $53,000.   Mr.  Solo. 
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mon  Jewett  is  president  and  Charles  W.  Fare, 
cashier.  Bakersfield  seems  to  be  well  supplied 
with 

Newspapers, 

There  being  no  less  than  three.  The  Kern  county 
Californian,  the  official  paper  of  the  county,  was 
first  established  in  1862,  then  the  Southern  Calfor- 
nian.  afterwards  the  Courier,  which  was  bought,  in 
1875  by  A.  C.  Maude,  who  changed  it  to  the  present 
name.  The  Kern  county  Gazette,  established  in 
1875  is  published  by  Geo.  W.  Wear,  and  is  an  eight- 
page  paper.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  Kern  weekly 
Record,  established  about  one  year  ago,  is  published 
by  John  H.  Lee.  AU  of  these  are  creditable  papers 
disseminating  practical  information  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  and  the  interest  of  iSouthern  Califor- 
nia, generally.   A  fine  three  run 

Flouring  mill. 
Owned  by  Roper  <t  Hasigin,  is  driven  by  water 
power,  which  is  brought  in  a  large  canal,  and, 
afterwards,  used  for  irrigating  purposes.  These 
mills  have  acapacity  of  75  barrels  per  day.  A  fine 
brick  warehouse  is  connected  with  the  mills, 
which  are  at  present  leased  by  Mr.  S.  Davis,  who 
ships  largely  to  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and 
other  Southern  countries.  The 

CHy  Brewery 
Of  E.  G.  Miller,  is  a  conspicuous  structure,  which 
wss  established  some  ten  years  ago,  has  recently 
been  enlarged,  and  now  has  a  capacity  of  about 
5.000  barrels,  annually.  Bakersfield  has  two  lumber 
yards.  H.  C.  Park,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  some  five  years,  and  has  a  large 
amount  of  building  material  on  hand.  Carloek  it 
Rohh,  also'carry  a  large  stock  of  lumber,  doors, sash, 
blinds,  and  all  classes  of  building  material.  The 


Merchants 

Of  Bakersfield  are  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  The  firm  of  L.  Hirshfeld  &  Co.,  the  oldest 
firm  in  the  town,  have  recently  built  a  new  store, 
66  by  100  feet,  and  a  large  basement,  where  they 
keep  a  general  stock  of  every  kind  of  merchandise 
usually  kept  in  a  first-class  country  store.  P<aul 
Gal  tz's  general  store,  nearby,  is  also  a  finetwo-stnry 
brick,  with  an  assorted  stock  of  general  merchan- 
dise, such  as  is  rarely  seen. 

Weill  Brothers,  immediately  opposite,  have  a  fine 
stock  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  hats  and  caps,  boots 
and  shoes,  groceries  and  hardware.  These  gentle- 
men are  also  selling  all  kinds  of  agricultural  and 
farming  implements. 

The  popular  grocery  house  is  that  of  E.  P. 
Wheeler,  where  everything  in  this  line  is  to  be  found 
in  great  variety,  consisting,  in  part,  of  provisions, 
fruits,  liquors,  groceries,  etc. 

Geo.  H.  Wheeler's  general  store,  where  all  kinds 
of  goods,  hardware,  general  merchandise,  agricul- 
tural and  farming  machinery  may  be  found. 

W.  H.  Scribner,  deals  in  books,  stationery, 
fancy  articles  and  periodicals,  including  the  Re- 
sources OF  CALirOBNIA. 

Alonzo  Coons,  also  keeps  a  simular  establishment. 
All  the  firms  named,  are  well  supported,  which 
shows  the  intelligence  and  social  character  of  the 
people.  The 

Hotels 

Of  Bakersfield  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
towns  of  much  larger  size.  The  French  Hotel, 
kept  by  A.  O.  Thorns,  an  old  Californian,  is  first" 
class,  in  every  respect.  The  Arlington,  immedi- 
ately across  the  street,  having  accommodation  for 
from  60  to  70  guests,  is  kept  by  Hall  &  Forsyth, 
and  the  St.  James,  established  some  seven  years 
ago,  having  good  accommodations  for  about  100 
guests,  is  kept  by  Mrs.  E.  F.  Eitel,  and  is  a  very 
popular  house. 

Curriagre  and  Wagon  Factories- 
Mr.  R.  R  Vestal,  recently  established,  makes  a 
specialty  of  building  freight,  farm  and  express 
wagons.  Devner'a  works,  estfbllshed  some  six 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  O.  0.  Matteson's  harness  and 
saddle  shops,  are  furnishing  facilities  for  the  farm- 
ers to  get  outfits  of  wagons  and  harness,  at  short 
notice. 

The  second  largest  town  in  the  county  is 

Sumner, 

Which  is  the  railroad  station  for  Bakersfield. 
Sumner  claims  a  population  of  200,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  good  residences  and  three  hetels.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  Central  House,  kept  by  D.  B.  Mil- 
ler, located  opposite  the  railroad  depot.  The  other 
two  are  the  French  Hotel  and  French  House. 

Amy  &  Ardizzi  have  a  large  general  store.  Two 
lumber  yards  and  sfveral  smaller  stores,  constitute 
the  business  bouses  at  this  place. 

Caliente  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  time  of  constructing  the  railroad,  but  its 
glory  has  faded  and  its  houses  have  mostly  been 
removed  elsewhere. 

Tebichipi  is  at  the  summit  of  Tehichipi  pass, 
on  the  railroad,  and  has  considerable  interests  in 
lumber,  wool  and  marble,  of  which  a  rare  variety 
has  recently  been  found. 

Mojave,  370  miles  south  from  San  Francisco,  is 
in  the  great  Mojave  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountnins.  Stages  leave  this  point  for  Inde- 
pendence, Inyo  county,  150  miles  distant. 

niinerel. 

There  its  every  indication  of  the  existence  of  im- 


mense reservoirs  of  petroleum  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Kern  county.   The  bituminous  shales  and 
sandstone  formations  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  con- 
siderable oil  exudes  from  the  surface  in  hundreds  i 
of  places.    At  one  point  petroleum  has  been  col-  j 
lected  from  springs  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand barrels,  which  is  of  a  heavier  and  less  vola- 
tile character  than  the  hydro-carbons  of  the  East. 
Asphaltum  also  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  llind. 
This  oil  belt  runs  through  Los  Augeles,  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  where  it  has  been  de- 
veloped to  some  extent.   The  price  of 
Land 

In  Kern  county  is  somewhat  difticult  to  rate,  as  it 
is  largely  owned  by  few  men.  Haggin  &  Carr  hold 
300.000  acres,  which  is  nearly  all  valley  land,  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation,  and  a  great  portion  of  which 
is  now  being  cultivated.  General  E.  F.  Beal  is  the 
owner  of  about  175.000  acres,  principally  grazing 
land.  Very  little  land  is  changing  hands  in  the 
county,  but  we  would  rate  it  as  follows,  within  a 
radius  oi  fifteen  miles  of  Bakersfield:  The  best 
improved  farms,  with  water  for  irrigating  purposes, 
is  valued  at  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  This  is  al- 
falfa land,  the  soil  being  a  sediment  and  a  kind  of 
loam.  Second-rate  land,  of  similar  quality,  without 
water,  is  valued  at  from  S3  to  $10  per  acre,  but, 
which,  without  water,  cannot  be  utilized  with 
profit.  Third-rate  lands  are  the  barren  mountain 
ranges,  and  consist  largely  of  Government  land, 
being  considered  of  little  value,  except  for  the 
natural  grasses,  on  which  stock  thrives. 

This  completes  our  description  of  the  great  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  Southern  California,  generally. 
In  our  next  issue  we  purpose  giving  a  description 
of  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  fields  and  the  great  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  Northern  California,  generally, 
thus  making  a  complete  descriptive  history  of  Cali- 
tornia,  which,  together  with  our  fiue  illustrations 
of  Calilornia  scenery,  serves  to  make  the  Resources 
a  concise,  correct  and  convenient  History  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  climate  o 
the  inland  valleys  and  foot-hills  of  California  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry 
and  the  silkworm.   The  efforts  of  the  ladies  com 
posing  the  California  Silk  Culture  Association  have 
proved  this  beyond  a  doubt,  and  now  the  only 
question  to  be  settled  is  whether  or  not  the  industry 
of  silk-culture  can  be  made  to  pay,  on  account  of 
the  higher  rate  of  wages  here  to  those  who  would 
engage  in  the  manufacture,  as  compaied  with  the 
wages  paid  in  other  silk-producing  countries.  The 
San  l rancisco  C'/t/Y»ticfe  has  been  interviewing  a 
young  Syrian,  .\bd-El  Nour  by  name,  who  came  to 
California  lately,  having  heard,  in  his  native  land, 
that  there  were  several  silk  factories  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  expecting  to  find  employment  in  some 
of  them.    He  says  "that  the  great  obstacle  to  silk 
culture  in  California  at  present  is  the  lack  of  a 
market  for  cocoons.    A  person  who  rai  :es  cocoons 
can  do  nothing  with  them.  The  Syrian  thinks  that 
the  proper  thing  for  the  Silk  Culture  Association  is 
to  establish  a  filature  and  manufacture  some  silk, 
and  thus  show  what  can  be  done  in  California.  If 
the  interest  in  silk  raising  spreads  so  that  the  far- 
mers and  their  families,  like  those  in  Syria  and 
Europe,  would  devote  their  spare  moments  to  rais- 
ing cocoons,  silk  culture  could  be  made  a  success 
on  this  coast,  but  while  hired  hands  are  depended 
on  to  attend  to  the  cocooneries  the  busine8^^  cannot 
be  profitable.    The  rate  of  wages  is  too  high,  and 
we  cannot  compete  with  Europe  or  Asia.  Abd-El- 
Nour  asserts  that  the  silk,  which  is  sent  from  Japan 
and  China  to  Europe  is  in  the  form  of  raw  silk 
and  not  cocoons.   The  cocoons  cannot  be  raised  as 
cheap  in  California  as  in  Asia,  and  so  far  they  have 
not  been  raised  as  well.   Some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  California  cocoons  examined  by  the  Syrian 
were  of  a  very  bad  quality.    He  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  with  proper  attention  California  cocoons 
would  be  much  superior  to  Asiatic  ones,  but,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "the  people  here  are  not  like  those 
abroad.    They  want  to  make  money  too  fast,  and 
silk  culture  is  a  very  slow  business". 

Of  course  the  ideas  of  this  Syrian  are  such  as 
would  be  expected  from  one  who  has  but  crude 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  Cali- 
fornia industries,  hence  he  takes  a  rather  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation,  yet  silk-growers  of  California 
may  learn  something  from  his  suggestions.  Silk 
culture  is  a  "slow  business, "and  to  make  it  profita- 
ble in  California  the  silkworm  must  be  introduced 
on  a  small  scale  into  all  homes  and  farm  houses  in 
the  section  where  it  will  flourish.  It  must  bo 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  ladies — and  we  find 
that  the  ladies  of  California  do  desire  to  take  hold 
of  it.  It  is  easier  and  pleasanter  than  poultry  rais- 
ing, and  if  the  industry  becomes  general  in  this 
way,  cocoons  can  be  produced  at  a  price  that  will 
make  the  manufacture  a  profitable  trade.  We 
consider  that  the  California  Silk  Culture  Associa- 
tion, though  their  efforts  are  so  far  largely  theore- 
tical, are  doing  a  work  that  will  be  the  foundation 
of  great  wealth  for  the  State. — liedding  [Shasta  Co. 
Independent. 


I^ook  out  igx  the  next  number  of  Besoubces 


[By  J.  D.  B.,  TruvcliuK  Agent  No.  2.) 
Ventura  county,  until  1873,  formed  a  part  of 
Santa  Barbara  county;  on  being  set  apart,  the 
name  Ventura,  a  contraction  of  the  old  Spanish 
name,  which  means  "Good  venture,"  was  (jiven  it. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Kern  counties,  on  the  east  by  Los  Angeles,  and  on 
the  west  by  Santa  Barbara  county  and  the  Pacific 
ocean,  which  also  forms  the  southern  boundary. 
The  county  includes  within  its  limits  the  islands  of 
Anacapa  and  San  Nicholas,  and  has  an  area  of  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  hundred  square  miles,  or  about 
1,296,000  acres. 

The  Population 

Of  the  county  reaches  in  the  agKregate  about  7,000. 
Until  1864  the  people  were  mostly  Spanish.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drought  of  that  year,  cattle  and  herds 
died  in  great  numbers,  and  large  grants  wore  al- 
most untenanted.  As  these  formed  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  people  they  were  often  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  to  procure  sustenance.  The  white 
class,  recognizing  the  desirableness  of  location,  and 
other  favorable  features,  soon  poured  in  in  p;reat 
numbers.  The  principal  drawback  found  is  tliein- 
secnrity  of  title,  arising  from  conflicting  bounda- 
ries of  the  several  grants.  Fortunately,  these  are 
being  legally  adjusted,  and  Ventura  may  look  for  a 
prosperous  future.  There  are  only  about  .300  Chi- 
nese throughout  the  county.  In  an  air  line  it  is 
about  260  miles  from  San  Francisco;  by  ocean,  300 
miles.  The  assessed  valuation  of  \t»  property  ap- 
proximates very  nearly  to  $4,000,000.  The 
Resources 

Are  chiefly  agricultural  and  grazing,  though  min- 
ing also  occupies  much  attention.  The  valuation 
of  the  principal  productions  in  1881  are  estimated 
as  follows:  Wheat,  $,319,942;  barlev,  $329  920;  corn, 
$129,712;  beans,  $128,325;  wool,  $104,796;  oil,  $24,- 
686;  honey,  $19,418:  hogs,  $201,825.  The  season 
was  not  considered  a  favorable  one,  and  much 
larger  crops  are  assured  in  a  good  year. 

Ventura  county  is  very  mountainous,  the  ranges 
running  east  and  west.  The  mountains  in  the 
northeastern  part  rise  to  a  height  of  "five  or  six 
thousand  feet.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Sier- 
ras, Santa  Ynez.  Santa  Monica  and  Santa  Susanna. 
The  hilly  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  with 
nutiitious  grasses,  which  grow  luxuriously,  and 
afford  excellent  pasturage.  The  grazing  interest 
is,  on  this  account,  rendered  an  important  one.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  500,000  sheep 
in  the  county.  The 

Principal  Valleys 
Are  Simi,  Las  Posas,  Santa  Clara,  Pleasant  and 
Nordhoff.    Simi  valley  is  about  nine  miles  long, 
and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Santa  Susanna  moun- 
tains, near  Los  Angeles  county.     A  succession  of 
small  valleys  are  connected  with  it,  all  of  which 
contain  much  fertile  land,   riiih   in  agricultural 
promise.    Frost  and  snow  are  seldom  seen,  and 
little  irrigation  required.    Las  Po.sas  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  county,  and  its  lands  are  all  tillable. 
Santa  Clara  has  an  extrems  length  of  about  50 
miles,  and  measures  alv'ntl5  in  its  widest  part, 
and  lies  along  the  Santa  Clara  river.    lis  lands  are 
good  and  well  watered.    On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  is  a  particularly  fine  tract  of  10  or  12  miles 
square,  which  is  very  desirable,  and  held  at  very 
reasonable  figures.    Irrigation  is  but  little  needed, 
but  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  at  less  expense 
here  than  in  any  part  of  the  State.    There  are  a 
large  number  of  wells,  which  send  out  a  continued 
flow  through  seven-inch  pipe,  to  a  height  of  10  to 
15  feet  above  the  surface.    Nordhnff  valley  is  about 
22  mileslong  and  14  in  width.    Through  it,  runs 
the  Ventura  river,  in  a  winding  course,  to  the  sea. 
The  lands  are  good,  and  the  farmers  are,  in  the 
main,  an  intelligent  hospitable  class,  ready  to  wel- 
come new-comers,  and  helpful  in  everyway.  Many 
of  them  are  poor,  but  poverty  is  not  so  oppressive 
in  this  mild  climate,  and  with  this  productive  soil 
Throughout  these  valleys  a  fertile  soil  and  salubri- 
ous climate  combine  to  render  Its  productiveness 
all  that  may  be  desired.    The  freedom  of  tho  land 
from  weeds,  adds  much  to  its  beauty.    Nature  has 
given  it  everything  else,  except  a  railroad;  a  soil  of 
remarkable  fertility;  a  climate,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Eastern  men,  with  whom  I  spoke,  who 
have  lived  here  for  some  years,  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  East,  and   a  winter  charmingly  mild; 
healthful  breezes,  and  freedom  from  malarious  dis- 
eases; lovoly  mountain  scenery;  the  capacity  for  a 
great  variety  of  products;  and  water  enough,  if 
properly  saved,  to  irrigate  every  acre  of  soil  that 
needs  it. 

The  hilly  country,  covered  with  low  underbrush 
and  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  is  the  home  of 
no  noney  bee.  But  little  capital  is  required  to 
start  an  apiary  here,  and  tho  business  is  exceeding- 
ly profitable.  Largo  quantities  of  superior  honey 
are  annually  shipped  from  this  county. 


Wood  and  crude  petroleum  are  obtained  ci 
and  water  is  abundant,  with  any  desired  fall.  All 
these  point  to  manufacturing  interests  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Oil  Region. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Scott  is  largely  engaged  in  furthering 
the  development  of  the  oil  region,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  actively  employed  in  the  same  way. 
At  present  the  Ventura  refinery  is  not  in  operation, 
owing  to  some  question  of  title,  but  it  is  thought 
this  will  soon  be  decided.  Crude  oil  is  used  by 
many  for  fuel.  The  planing  mill  of  Mr.  J.  Bar- 
nard uses  vast  quantities,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
cheapest  fuel  that  can  be  employed,  and  the  safest, 
as  it  emits  no  sparks.  Mr.  Barnard  is  a  thorough 
business  man,  and  his  judgment  is  unqnestionfd, 
as  he  does  an  extensive  business,  he  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  test  the  matter. 

Ventura  county  also  boasts  several  good  mineral 
springs,  which  are  frequently  visited  by  invalids 
and  those  in  search  of  health. 

Fruit  trees  bear  at  a  very  early  age,  and  all  kinds 
of  deciduous  fruits  thrive  satisfactorily.  The 
orange  is  also  grown,  but  not  so  largely  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  Southern  California. 

In  addition  to  the  other  productions  named,  flax 
is  raised  for  seed.  The  County  Clerk  estimates 
that  about  350,000  acre  sare  now  in  cereals.  About 
one-twentieth  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  cov- 
ered with  timber,  such  as  white-oak,  live-oak  and 
sycamore.  In  these  varieties  the  canyons  and 
lands  along  the  water  courses  abound.  Dense  fogs- 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  almost  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  rain. 

Farmers  find  their  way  to  market  via  Hueneme, 
whose  large  warehouses  and  good  accommodations 
give  shippers  large  advantages  of  transportation. 
A  railroad  is  very  much  needed. 

The  Principal  Towns 
Of  Ventura  county  are  San  Bueneventura,  Nord- 
hoff, Saticoy,  Hueneme  and  Santa  Paula.  There 
are  about  twenty  schools  in  the  county. 

Mines. 


Both  placer  and  quartz  diggings  are  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  rock  gives 
gratifying  assays,  and  the  free  milling  ores  render 
them  desirable  properties.  Cinnabar  croppings 
are  frequently  found.  There  would  be  no  trouble 
as  regards  outlet,  disposition  of  debris  and  the  oc- 
currence of  indurated  cement  in  placer  mining 
here. 

Miscellaneous  Productions. 

A  good  quality  of  natural  soap  is  found  here. 
Large  quantities  of  gypsum  have  been  found  in 
the  Ojai  valley,  and  near  the  beach  a  very  superior 
quality  of  potters  clay.  Asphaltum  is  found  along 
all  the  streams.  The  difficulty  arising  from  lack 
of  cheap  transportation  prevents  a  wider  market 
for  larger  quantities .  Much  of  that  sent  away  is 
shipped  to  Sau  Francisco.  Should  the  projected 
railway,  now  anticipated  with  so  much  favor,  be 
completed,  asphaltum  will  largely  increase  the 
wealth  of  this  county.  A  mountain  of  sulphur  has 
been  found  in  an  almost  unadulterated  state. 

Antiquities. 

Ventura  county  contains  several  old  missions, 
chief  among  which  is  that  of  San  Buenaventura. 
Its  walls  still  remain,  and  look  as  if  they  might 
not  fall  for  centuries.  Tlie  old  bells  are  in  their 
places,  though  the  decaying  timbers  on  which  they 
rest  admonish  all  of  the  ravages  of  time.  Near 
this  old  mistion  skeletons  of  extraordinary  size 
have  been  exhumed.  In  the  mountain  passes, 
tracks  of  men  and  animals  may  still  be  sien  in 
the  solid  rock,  which  must  have  been  made  when 
the  substance  was  still  soft. 

Below  Sail  Buenaventura,  on  the  plain,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saticoy  river,  about  five  miles  from 
the  coast,  are  two  mounds,  regular,  rounded,  and 
destitute  of  trees.  One  of  them  is  nearly  a  mile 
long  and  about  200  feet  high,  and  tho  other  is 
about  half  as  large.  They  look  singularly  isolated, 
and  tradition  asserts  them  to  be  the  burial  ground 
of  ancient  cities,  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the 
channel  which  surrounds  them  with  a  ghostly  at- 
mosphere. Some  twelve  miles  up  the  Saticoy  may 
be  found  a  group  of  some  dozen  mounds,  worn  and 
small,  near  a  field,  divided  by  a  parallel  ridge  of 
earth,  having  distinct  traces  of  irrigating  ditches, 
supplied  from  the  arroyo.  Those  were  the  work  of 
days  long  prior  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers. On  one  of  the  islands  skeletons  have  been 
found  of  very  large  si^e,  of  which  no  one  knows 
anything  about. 

San  Buenaventara, 
The  county  seat,  is  a  beautiful  town,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  tho  bay,  and  contains  about  2,500  in- 
habitants. It  was  regularly  and  beautifully  laid 
out  in  1866,  and  it  now  contains  many  fine  resi- 
residences,  and  well-shaded  streets.  It  communi- 
cates with  San  Francisco  by  water,  by  means  of 
the  ships  oi  Goodall  &  Perkins'  line.  Daily  stages 
connect  it  with  various  places  lying  adjacent.  It 
is  a  stirring  business  place,  retaining  no  trace  of 
Castilian  languor  or  dolcefar  nienie. 

The  Ventura  river  empties  into  the  ocean  at  this 
place.    Along  its  banks  is  a  beautiful  drive,  ex- 
tending for  miles. 
Among  the  publia  buildings  the  school  house 
:  'joMrmuEn  xo  oceiith  faue.J 
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HOW   THE    MINES    HAVE  BKNEFITTEO 
OUR  CITY    AND  STATE. 

An  Eastern  gentleman,  who  recently  visited 
Sftn  Francisco,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  says,  among  other  things,  that  it  is 
astonishing,  even  to  Americans,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  the  rush  of  commerce,  and  the 
Alladin-like-springing-up  of  cities,  to  think, 
that  less  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  there 
was  no  San  Francisco  on  the  California  coast — 
merely  a  paltry  settlement  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  writer  attributes  its  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity,  in  a  large  degree,  to 
the  mining  industry  of  the  State.  In  furthei- 
ance  of  his  statement,  we  will  say,  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  years,  there  have  been 
millions  of  dollars  expended  for  labor  and 
material  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in 
this  city,  the  greater  part  of  which  money 
came  out  of  the  mines.  Some  time  ago  a  writer 
iu  one  of  the  Oakland  papers,  stated  that  nu- 
merous handsome  residences,  in  that  city,  were 
built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  mines. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  capital,  invested  in 
the  mining  industry,  has  caused  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  foundries,  in  this 
and  other  cities  of  the  State,  which  furnish  a 
great  number  of  men  with  work.  The  dis- 
bursements of  mining  dividends  have  contrib- 
uted very  materially  to  our  business  prosper- 
ity. It  has  gone  into  channels  of  trade,  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  benefitting  all  classes 
of  people.  Our  mining  interest  is,  therefore, 
a  creator  of  wealth.  California  mines  yield, 
annually,  an  average  of  $18,000,000,  and  they 
have  only  been  scratched.  The  gold  mines  of 
California,  notwithstanding  the  vast  treasures 
they  have  given  to  the  world,  are  compara- 
tively unworked  <ields.  They  are  spread  over 
an  immense  area  of  territory,  that  has  been 
proven  to  be  fabulously  rich.  Far-seeing  men 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
giving  more  attention  to  them  as  a  source  of 
profit  that  will  be  lasting  and  reliable.  When 
our  population  shall  have  reached  5,000,000  of 
people,  and  wages  have  been  reduced  to  a 
figure  approximating  to  something  near  what 
miners  receive  in  other  countries,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  form  any  just 
conception  of  the  vast  resources  our  people 
and  State  will  derive  from  this  industry. 


The  Besoubces  of  Califobnia  Ib  the  bes 
paper  to  send  East  or  to  Europe.  It  saves 
Istter- writing.  Every  number  is  a  volume  iu 
itself. 


THE  LATER  CIVILIZATION. 

In  the  olden  time,  when  despotism  governed 
the  bodies  and  superstition  the  minds  of  men, 
great  public  enterprises  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  through  one  or  both  of  these  ruling 
powers.  Great  public  works,  like  the  pyra- 
mids, the  great  highways,  the  walls  of  cities 
and  the  large  aqueducts,  all  owed  their  con- 
struction to  the  strong  am  of  military  despot- 
ism. The  great  churches  and  cathedrals,  with 
their  stores  of  art,  were  buiU  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  superstition,  backed  by  the  mili- 
tary power  that  believed  in  and  encouraged  it. 

But  now  the  arm  of  superstition  is  broken, 
and  the  military  power  of  this  country  is  so 
completely  in  abeyance  that  our  active  force  is 
limited  to  a  few  thousand  men,  whose  only  task 
it  is  to  watch  the  remnants  of  the  vanishing 
tribes  of  Indians,  or,  on  the  sea,  to  keep  afloat  a 
few  old,  unseaworthy  hulks.  Great  enterprises, 
however,  are  undertaken  and  completed,  more 
important  and  useful  than  the  Pyramids  and 
more  enduring  than  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
But  they  are  built  not  by  Governments,  nor 
by  armed  men,  acting  at  the  behests  of  a  su- 
perstitious priesthood.  Such  work  is  now 
done  by  great  corporations,  acting  under  the 
law  and  by  peaceable  means.  Corporations, 
however,  are  lacking  in  one  thing,  most  essen- 
tial to  human  progress.  The  object  of  corpo- 
rators is  to  make  money.  Men  do  not  build 
railroads,  nor  canals,  nor  telegraphs,  nor  fac- 
tories, nor  steamers,  for  the  public  good,  as  a 
primary  object.  It  is  for  the  dividends — al- 
ways for  the  dividends. 

Now,  who  is  to  fill  this  gap,  so  that  public 
institutions,  which  pay  no  dividends,  but  which 
are  indispensable  for  the  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  may  be  founded  and  main- 
tained. People  are  very  chary  of  giving  the 
public  money  for  such  purposes,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  generosity,  benevolence  and  public 
spirit  of  certain  individuals  of  large  means, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  relapse  towards  bar- 
barism. 

Such  persons,  therefore,  have  a  great  duty 
and  a  greater  responsibility.  In  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Rksoubces  *e  took  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  "Plague  of  Wealth":  the  duties 
and  cares  that  must  always  accompany  great 
possessions.  The  good  man,  the  man  of  large 
heart  and  generous  impulses,  who  has  inherited 
large  means,  or  for  whom  the  dice  of  fate  have 
turned  up  double  sixes  every  time,  has  a  great 
responsibility  upon  him;  it  is  to  so  use  his 
wealth  as  to  render  the  world  wiser  and  better. 
How  to  do  that  is  often  a  puzzling  question. 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  lives,  or  did  live,  till 
a  year  or  two  ago,  a  widow  lady,  having  a  large 
income,  which  she  endeavored  to  spend  so  as 
to  do  the  most  good.  It  was  this  lady,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  presented  to  the 
Government  Carpenter's  great  picture  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  engraving  from  this  picture  is  now  familiar 
to  everybody.  This  gilt,  in  its  results,  how- 
ever, was  an  exception  to  the  most  of  her  in- 
tendtd  benefactions.  She  was  hunted  down 
by  saints  and  sinners,  by  crack-brained  vison- 
aries,  who  only  wanted  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  to  start  them  in  enterprises  that 
should  make  them  rivals  of  Astor  or  Vander- 
bilt  in  wealth:  Inventors,  literary  loons  all 
rushed  to  her  for  help,  and,  year  after  year,  she 
gave  away  almost  her  whole  income,  reserving 
but  a  mere  pittance  to  herself,  and,  after  all,  she 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  her  charities  had 
done  less  good  than  harm. 

How,  then,  shall  people  who  have  great 
wealth,  do  most  good  with  it?  In  this  respect, 
perhaps,  George  Peabody  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful man  that  ever  lived.  But,  there  are 
other  ways  than  that  chosen  by  Peabody  by 
which  vast  good  may  be  done,  both  to  present 
and  future  generations,  and  they  can  and  will 
be  carried  into  effect  only  by  men  of  vast 
wealth  and  great  public  spirit.  The  disposi- 
tion is  not  wanting  so  much  as  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  do  it. 


THE  WAY  TO  DO  IT. 
There  are  other  ways  of  doing  great  good  to  our 
fellow-men,  besidesfoundingcolleges,  churches, 
hospitals,  institutions  of  art  or  science;  and 
though  Peabody  may  have  been  the  wisest  man 
who  ever  lived,  in  his  mode  of  placing  his 
wealth  where  it  would  do  the  most  good;  ways 
scarcely  less  productive  of  good  results,  may 
be  found,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  a  great  public  benefit,  afford  their  pro- 
motors  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  man  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  came  from  one  of  the 


Eastern  states,  thirty  years  ago,  can  remem- 
ber how  vastly  inferior  was  the  live  stock  of 
that  day  to  what  it  is  now,  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  horses,  which  they 
remember  in  their  boyhood,  were  generally  in- 
ferior to  the  common  cart  horses  now  put  to 
the  roughest  work,  ere  they  pass  into  (he  knack- 
ers' hands.  The  family  horses  of  the  New 
Englmid  farmer,  of  fifty  years  ago,  would 
not  compare  with  the  car-horses  of  to-day 
in  the  eastern  cities  or  in  San  Francisco. 
And  80  with  the  neat  stock.  The  oxen  and 
cows  of  that  day  were  as  unlike  the  Durhams, 
the  Herefords,  the  Alderneys,  of  to-day,  as  the 
Indian  pony  is  to  the  Arabian  courser.  The 
raw-boned,  long-legged  and  long-snouted  hog, 
that  we  used  to  see,  has  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  almost  as  entirely  as  the  Auk  or  the 
Bodo.  The  grades  of  sheep  and  poultry  have 
likewise  been  greatly  improved,  and,  from  the 
care  taken  to  improve  all  these  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  benefit  derived  by  mankind,  at  large, 
may  be  reckoned  at  hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of 
millions. 

The  people  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
good  work  have  necessarily  been  men  of  large 
means,  who  had  a  taste  for  fancy  stock.  Only 
a  rich  man  could  afford  to  import  fine  stallions 
or  mares,  thut  might  have  cost  him  thousands 
of  dollars  at  their  native  stables.  The  farmer 
of  moderate  means  could  not  import  the  finest 
specimens  of  Durhams  or  Alderneys,  and  so  it 
necessarily  fell  to  the  rich  to  introduce  them 
into  the  country,  where,  in  a  few  years,  they 
would  inevitably  drive  out  the  dung-hill  ani- 
mals that  had  before  filled  the  stables  and  the 
stock  yards.  In  this  kind  of  work  the  profits 
go  almost  entirely  to  the  public  at  large.  In 
this  case  the  capitalist  beats  the  bush,  but  all 
the  small  farmers  may  catch  the  birds.  What 
interest  does  Gov.  Stanford  realize  on  his  in- 
vestment iu  thorough-breds  at  Palo  Alto? 
Probably  not  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. But,  having  a  taste  for  fine  horses  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  he  has  sought  out, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  finest 
strains  of  horse-flesh,  and,  by  breeding  and 
crossing  the  best  in  each  variety,  he  is  working 
out  that  evolution  in  horse-flesh,  thit,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  must  give  to 
the  world  an  animal  superior  to  what  it  has 
ever  seen  before.  Thirty  years  hence  we  may 
look  for  as  great  a  change  in  the  character  of 
the  horses  Of  California  as  we  have  noted  in 
the  New  England  horses  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  Palo  Alto  enterprise  ar» 
not  limited  to  the  improvements  in  the  breeds 
of  horses.  His  efforts  in  the  line  of  arboricul- 
ture may  yield  even  greater  results  than  his 
horse-breeding.  With  scarcely  a  thought  of  the 
expense,  be  has  collected  plants  of  almost  every 
variety,  and  is  experimenting  on  them  to  see 
which  of  them  can  be  made  to  grow  in  Califor- 
nia, and  which  may  be  found  useful  or  orna- 
mental. Trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  all  are  sought 
for  and  given  a  chance  to  show  >.f  taey  can  be 
made  either  useful  or  beautiful,  and,  if  so,  they 
will  be  freely  scattered,  to  please  the  taste  or 
add  to  the  wealth  and  pleasure  of  the  world  at 
large.  We  read  that,  in  times  past,  many 
of  the  most  useful  trees,  fruits,  grains  and  flow- 
ers, have,  as  by  accident,  found  their  way  from 
the  remote  parts  of  the  world  into  Europe. 
How  many  more  there  are,  whose  virtues  and 
values  have  never  yet  been  ascertained,  we  do 
not  know.  But  the  effort  to  learn  of  them  is 
worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  no  just  per- 
son can  begrudge  Gov.  Stanford  his  great 
wealth,  so  long  as  he  devotes  it  to  such  noble 
purposes. 

Of  the  same  general  influence,  as  touching 
the  prosperity  of  the  State,  is  the  great  experi- 
ment of  viticulture  and  fruit-raising  on  the 
Gerke  Ranch,  recently  purchased  by  Gov- 
ernor Stanford.  The  capabilities  of  California 
for  raising  fruit  and  producing  wine,  though 
known  to  be  large  are,  as  yet,  little  understood. 
The  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  from  the  experience  of  the 
small  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  has  been  very 
expensive.  Their  trials  in  that  line  were  al- 
ways tentative,  and,  with  the  little  knowledge 
they  possessed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  got 
disgusted  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
raising  grapes  and  making  wine  was  a  most  un- 
profitable business.  But  at  the  Gerke  Ranch 
there  will  be  no  such  diffictilty  to  contend  with. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Gov.  Stanford  expects  to 
make  money,  at  least  for  many  years,  from  his 
grapes,  any  more  than  from  his  thorough- 
breds.    But  he  can  experiment,  he  cao  in- 


troduce all  varieties,  he  can  cultivate  the  pure 
stock  and  every  variety  of  hybrid.  He  can  em- 
ploy the  most  skilled  and  scientific  wine-makers 
from  Europe,  and  keep  the  fruits  of  his  vin- 
tages in  his  cellars  till  they  shall  reach  their 
highest  perfection.  He  will  not,  like  many  of 
our  wine-producers,  be  compelled  to  sell  his 
wines  or  brandies  while  yet  immature  and 
rough,  because  of  lack  of  capital.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  vineyard  will  be  conducted  on  scien- 
tific principles,  and  what  is  learned  at  such  a 
great  outlay  will  soon  be  common  property  to 
everybody.  If  the  art  of  wine-making  shall  be 
improved,  then  in  time,  whoever  shall  have  a 
ton  of  grapes  to  sell  in  California  will  be  there- 
by benefitted. 


FOOT-PRINTS. 

It  is  not  for  all  men  to  leave  "foot-prints  on 
the  sands  of  time,"  that  the  succeeding  waves 
will  not  efface.  But  it  is  for  few  to  so  impress 
themselves  on  their  age  that  their  names  shall 
live  in  history.  Gre  it  conquerors,  like  Alex- 
ander, or  Genghis  Khan,  leave  the  evidence  of 
their  having  once  existed,  in  the  cities  they 
have  destroyed  and  the  fertile  fields  they  have 
turned  into  desert  wastes.  But,  in  these  later 
times,  ambition  has  sought  other  channels. 
In  the  older  countries  of  Europe  it  has  been 
the  great  object  of  men,  having  a  talent  for  ac- 
cumulation, to  found  families,  to  own  vast  es- 
tates and  erect  gorgeous  pakces,  that  their  pos- 
terity may  be  known  and  honored,  not  for 
their  good  deeds,  but  because  of  their  great 
wealth.  In  this  cotantry,  however,  the  pride 
of  caste  has  not  yet,  with  many  of  our  succecs- 
ful  men,  so  taken  root  that  this  selfish  folly  is 
the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives.  Under  our 
laws  and  system  of  government  there  is  no 
power  ihat  can  perpetuate  the  wealth  of  the 
man  of  thrift  and  bold,  successful  speculation, 
among  his  thriftless  and  degenerate  posterity. 
Heace,  if  he  would  leave  his  fortune,  so  as  to 
do  him  and  his  posterity  honor,  he  must  so  dis- 
pose of  it  that  his  name  shall  live,  not  in  mon- 
uments of  bronze  or  marble,  but  in  the  institu- 
tions of  art,  charity  or  education,  which  he 
has  founded,  or  iu  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic improvements,  in  the  blessings  of  which  all 
may  participate.  These  are  foot-prints  that 
are  not  erased,  and  they  mark  the  course  of 
those  who  h<ive  made  their  "lives  sublime." 

During  the  last  mouth,  the  Eastern  papers 
tell  us  of  one  of  these,  who  has  passed  to  his 
rest.  CuADWALLADER  C.  Washbcrn,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas,  on  the  14th  of  May.  Of  his  foot- 
prints, as  a  statesman,  a  soldier  and  a  man  of 
business  enterprise,  we  do  not  here  speak.  But 
it  is  right  to  here  speak  of  his  munificent  gifts 
to  the  public.  To  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
at  Madison,  he  gave  a  grand  observatory,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  His  fine  private  residence,  two  miles 
from  Madison,  he  gave  to  the  Dominican  Sis- 
ters, for  a  refuge  and  school  for  destitute,  or- 
phan children.  To  La  Crosse,  for  many  years 
his  home,  he  has  left  $50,000  for  a  public  li- 
brary, and  to  Minneapolis  he  has  left  the  large 
sum  of  $375,000,  to  found  an  Orphan  Asylum. 
In  each  towu  in  which  his  later  years  were 
spent  he  has  left  his  foot-prints,  and  in  them 
his  name  will  be  perpetuated  and  honored  long 
after  any  marble  column  that  may  be  now 
raised  in  gratitude  to  his  memory  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust. 


GOOD  FOR  REFERENCE. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  of  the 
United  States,  our  population  foots  up  50,155,- 
780;  total  area  of  our  country,  2,970,000  square 
miles;  number  of  families,  9, 9-45, 916;  number 
of  dwellings,  8,955,812;  number  of  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  seventeen  and  twenty-nine 
one-hundreths. 


VACANT  LANDS. 

In  a  circular,  giving  a  description  of  Shasta 
county,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  2,500,000  acres 
fully  2,000,000  acres  are  unoccupied,  and  less 
than  50,000  acres  cultivated.  The  population 
is  only  9,000,  while  the  area  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining 100.000.  The  county  is  rich  in  min- 
eral, agricultural  and  horticultural  wealth. 


LAND. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Prm  says:  Study  your 
land,  and  plant  all  those  things  to  which  it 
seems  best  suited.  Raise  a  variety  of  crops 
and  give  your  soil  the  best  cultivation,  and 
dry  years  will  create  no  panic. 


June. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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CAI^IPORM.VS  INDUCEMENTS  TO  TOUR- 
ISTS. 

JoBRj  M01R,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  sketches 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  remarks,  that 
Californians  are  little  aware  of  the  grandeur  of 
their  own  land,  as  is  manifested  by  their  leav- 
ing it  for  foreign  excursions,  whenever  they 
become  able — leaving  the  wonders  of  our  un- 
rivaled mountains  wholly  unrecognized.  In 
a  charming  and  instruc'ive  lecture  on  "Cali- 
fornia Glaciers,"  sone  time  ago,  this  great  ad- 
mirer of  nature's  ivorks  said,  that  he  person- 
ally had  inspected  and  noted  sixty-five  of  these 
wonders  in  the  California  Alps.  Some  of  the 
J^^est  are  a  mile  long.  Although  he  has  been 
among  them  and  their  sources,  he  never  there 
saw  the  face  of  a  human  being,  not  even  an 
Indian,  thus  showing  how  little  our  people 
know  of  the  wonders  of  their  own  State. 
Here,  said  the  speaker,  we  have  Switzerland, 
Florida,  the  .Vndes,  Greenland  and  Italy  com- 
bined. 

It  is  astonishing  that  many  of  our  oldest 
settlers,  just  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a 
fortune,  or  what  they  deem  a  competence, 
make  preparations  for  visiting  distant  lands, 
before  they  have  seen  any  portion  of  Califor- 
nia, except  that  immediately  surrounding  them. 
They  have,  apparently,  formed  an  idea  that  the 
locality  where  they  have  so  long  resided  does 
not  diflfer  very  materially  from  those  places 
which  they  have  notjseen;  hence  they  start  oflf, 
on  a  foreign  tour.  And  what  is  the  result  of 
this  hasty  conclusion?  The  question  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  In  many  instances  it 
is  very  mortifying  to  their  pride,  because,  when 
asked  questions  relating  to  some  of  their 
home-land  wonders,  they  are  uuable  to  answer. 
They  have  yet  to  learn,  when  traveling  in 
northern  Europe,  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains of  their  own  State,  possess  sections  of 
country  whose  picturesque  scenery  is  at  least 
equal  in  grandeur  to  the  countries  through 
which  they  are  traveling. 

We  have  heard  of  a  few  instances  of  wealthy 
residents  of  the  State,  traveling  extensively 
abroad,  who,  on  their  return,  visited  every 
notable  place  in  California,  and  they  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  that  no  other  country,  which 
they  had  visited,  possesses  such  attractions  as 
their  own  beloved  State,  This  is  doubtless 
true,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  all  distinguished  tourists,  who  have 
extended  their  jourueyings  to  this  sunset- 
land. 

On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent  the 
people  are  gradually  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  California  possesses  a  wonderful 
field  for  sight-seeing.  Of  comfort-seekers,  who 
desire  to  find  a  more  genial  climate,  and  those 
who  wish  to  find  a  field  where  profit  can  blend 
with  enjoyment,  California  may  in  the  future 
expect  her  full  proportion.  Although  the  jour- 
ney may  be  considered  somewhat  lengthy,  still, 
the  sublime  and  novel  objects  to  be  seen,  all 
along  the  route,  will  act  as  powerful  incentives 
in  inducing  many  to  undertake  it.  The  few 
discomforts  and  dangers  with  which  it  is  at- 
tended, compared  with  those  of  a  visit  to  for- 
eign countries,  will  serve  to  make  it  attractive. 
As  a  noted  tourist  recently  expressed  it,  in  one 
of  our  city  contemporaries  :  "There  is  no 
ocean,  with  its  interminable  spiead  of  waters, 
to  shut  out  the  land  scenery  on  this  seven-day 
trip — no  sea-sickness,  no  terrors  inspired  by 
storms  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  wreck,  but 
a  succession  of  landscape  and  mountain  sce- 
nery to  divert  the  eye  and  bring  knowledge  to 
the  understanding  The  poet,  the  artist,  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer,  who 
make  the  journey,  will  all  discover  objects  to 
interest  them,  and  obtain  a  better  insight  into 
the  geography  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live,  than  if  they  had  studied  American  history 
for  an  entire  collegiate  course." 

This  fact  is  becoming  so  well  understood 
that  we  believe  the  tide  of  travel  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Slope  will  rapid- 
ly increase,  from  year  to  year.  There  are  now 
rail  or  wagon  roads  leading  to  every  place  of 
note  in  the  State — to  the  Geysers,  to  Yosemite, 
to  the  Big  Trees,  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  and 
the  favorite  baching  places,  with  their  medicinal 
waters,  hot  and  cold,  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  State.  As  California  abounds  in 
every  kind  of  climate  and  soil,  the  tourist  can 
take  his  choice  of  a  place  in  which  to  sojourn 
— the  uplands,  in  the  valleys,  or  by  the  sea- 
shore. Such  inducements  as  we  have  men- 
tioned and  others  that  could  be  named,  should 
be  valuable  considerations  to  the  tourist,  who 
is  carfally  calcalating  the  advantages  and  dis- 


advantages of  difierent  countries,  before  de- 
ciding which  one  he  will  visit.  A  writer,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  the  spiciest  of  our 
cotemporaries,  says;  "California  is  fast  be- 
coming the  Mecca  of  tourists,  and  faces  that 
have  grown  familiar  with  'Strasses'  and  'Bou- 
levards,' are  peering  into  the  beauties  of  the 
maiden  State,  with  far  more  satisfaction  and 
larger  reward  than  attended  their  dallying  in 
the  hackneyed  scenes  of  the  old  world.  We 
have  no  guide-books  here,  thank  Heaven! 
Our  mountains,  valleys,  and  cascades  are  not 
yet  measured  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  entered 
upon  a  day-book  by  some  penny-a-liner,  but 
to  see  us  as  we  are,  a  traveler  must  depend 
upon  himself,  and  thereby  gain  a  far  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings, than  if  shut  up  at  his  ease  in  a 
boudoir  of  some  luxurious  hotel,  reading  the 
bursting  volume  of  a  Boswell  of  Dame  Nature. 
To  know  our  sights  and  scenes,  one  must  visit 
them,  and  the  enterprising  traveler  shakes 
hands  with  the  spirits  of  the  flood  and  field, 
hobnobs  with  the  genii  of  Yosemite,  and  when 
he  sits  under  the  spray  of  Pohono,  has  no  in- 
truding bore  to  tell  him  that  it  is  'exactly  a 
hundred  feet  high.'  " 

We  have  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
paramount  advantages  of  our  State,  when  care- 
fully considered,  that  we  extend  to  all  intend- 
ing visitors  and  immigrants,  in  advance,  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  California. 


THE  EFFECT  OF   ESTABLISHING  MANU- 
FACTORIES. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Record  we  learn  that 
463  factories  were  built  last  year  in  that  city, 
besides  quite  a  \:tvj.e  number  in  the  interior  of 
the  State.  Itsti  ikes  us  that  our  city  offers 
just  as  good,  if  not  better,  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing establishments  as  Philadelphia,  or 
any  other  incorporated  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  San  Francisco  is  grad- 
ually becoming  quite  an  important  manufac- 
turing point,  already  producing  manufactured 
goods  to  an  aggregate  value  of  over  $80,000,- 
000  per  annum.  This  is  no  doubt  a  good  ex- 
hibit for  so  young  a  city,  and  a  State, 
with  so  limited  a  population.  But  we 
trust  that  manufactories  will  increase,  from 
this  on,  more  rapidly  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  some  of  the 
practical  results  of  encouraging  home  industry 
we  publish  the  following  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  a  little  investment  in 
a  manufacturing  establishment,  by  the  town 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  It  is  well  worthy  of  study 
by  the  people  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  contains  also  a  good  lesson  for  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  Let  them  assist  to  es- 
tablish jute  factories,  manufactories  for  making 
agricultural  implements,  sugar-beet  factories, 
etc.,  and  the  results  to  the  towns  and  the  sur- 
rounding agricultural  interests  will  be  as  they 
were  in  the  town  of  Canton.  The  statement 
to  which  we  refer  is  as  follows,  from  the  Ohio 
Sta,te  Journal :  "A  good  illustration  of  what 
manufactures  can  do  for  a  town  may  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Canton,  Ohio,  where  Ball's 
reapers  sre  made.  When  the  inventor  went 
there  it  was  one  of  the  dullest  and  least  pro- 
ductive towns  in  the  State,  retrograding  in 
wealth  and  population.  But  some  of  the  citi- 
zens appreciated  the  situation  and  its  possi- 
bilities for  improvement.  Ball  asked  for  $10,- 
000  to  help  start  a  manufaclory;  it  was  raised 
for  him.  In  five  years  the  town  had  doubled 
in  population  and  trebled  its  taxable  valuation; 
and  out  of  the  investment  had  sprung  two 
large  agricultural  implement  manufactories, 
employing  5,500  men,  one  of  plows  exclusively, 
one  of  stoves  and  hollow  ware,  one  of  reaper 
and  mower  knives,  one  of  saddlery  and  hard- 
ware, two  of  horse  rakes,  one  of  farm  wagons, 
one  of  cultivators,  one  of  wrought  iron  bridges, 
one  of  soaps,  and  others  of  miscellaneous  char- 
acters. In  supplying  this  large  population  a 
market  for  farm  produce  has  also  been  created, 
which  is  building  up  all  the  region  round 
about,  and  carrying  wealth  and  comfort  into 
homes  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles," 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Chicago  sends 
plows  to  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  Now,  whv  cannot 
San  Francisco,  and  the  other  large  towns  of 
our  State,  supply  this  trade  instead  of  allow- 
ing a  city,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  eastward, 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  do  it.  We 
might  also  ask  why  California  capital  permits 
the  cloth,  which  we  import  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  to  be  made  for  us  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  in  Hartford,  Ct. ;  the  agricuUuial  im- 


plements in  Canton,  Ohio;  the  ready-made 
clothing  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
a  hundred  other  things,  to  be  brought  over 
an  expensive  route,  of  three  thousand  miles, 
when  they  could  all  be  made  at  home  with  a 
profit  to  the  manufacturers  and  an  immeasur- 
ble  benefit  to  the  whole  State.  The  examples 
of  what  manufactures  do  toward  incresing  the 
value  of  land  and  the  building  up  of  populous 
towns  are  numerous.  An  exchange  remarks, 
that  commercial  cities  are  about  agreed  that  a 
new  industry  established  is^  better  than  a  fleet 
of  ships  entering  their  ports.  Manufacturing 
j  Glasgow  has  outgrown  commercial  Liverpool 
in  population.  The  establishment  of  iron 
works  in  an  English  fishing  village  raised  the 
population  from  435  inhabitants,  in  1847,  to 
more  than  fifty  thousand  in  1881. 

The  Baltimore  San,  in  a  recent  article,  shows 
that  th(  rapid  growth  of  Philadelphia,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  not  due  to  her 
commerce,  of  which,  coastwise,  she  has  but 
j  little,  but  to  her  steady  promotion  of  all  kinds 
of  manufacturing  industries.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  have 
given  her  a  larger  population,  to  the  square 
mile,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
the  growth  of  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg, have  been  derived  from  manufactures. 

No  oountry  will  thrive  without  encouraging 
manufactures.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  and 
must  so  appear  to  capitalists,  that  California 
is  far  in  advance  of  the  East  in  the  facilities 
for  manufacturing  many  articles  of  need.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  new  manufacturing 
enterprise,  permanently  established  here,  is 
worth  more  to  the  State  than  the  discovery  of 
three  of  the  richest  gold  or  silver  mines,  for 
the  reason  that  the  development  and  expan- 
sion ot  the  former  adds  wealth  to  itself,  but, 
of  the  latter,  makes  it  poorer.  It  behooves, 
then,  every  citizen,  having  in  view  his  own 
benefit,  and  that  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
State,  at  heart,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  interests  in  our  own  midst. 


CALIFORNIA'S    GENERAL.  PROSPERITY 
AND  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

The  report  of  good  times  comes  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  within  a  comparatively  brief  pe- 
riod. A  few  weeks  ago  the  leading  journals  of 
this  city  published  extracts  from  letters  from 
all  points,  showing  a  large  increase  of  busi- 
ness, rapid  restoration  of  confidence  among  all 
classes,  pood  crops,  in  the  main,  general  pros- 
perity, and  bright  prospects  for  the  future  in 
all  departments  of  trade.  The  Examiner,  and 
other  leading  papers,  have  quite  recently  been 
printing,  occasionally,  a  column  or  so,  of  in- 
terviews with  leading  firms  in  this  city,  in  all 
branches  of  business,  whose  views  on  the  con- 
dition of  trade  are  almost,  without  exception, 
exceedingly  encouraging. 

The  Los  Angeles  papers  state,  that  business 
is  good  and  constantly  improvingg  in  Southern 
California.  Similar  activity  prevails  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  State. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  of  brightening  pros- 
pects in  every  branch  of  business.  It  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but  the  en- 
tire State.  These  are  certainly  gratifying  re- 
ports. 

This  State  has  been  particularly  favored, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  wheat 
crops  have  been  unusually  large.  The  wool 
clip  has  averaged  about  40,000,000  pounds  for 
several  years  past.  The  wine  product  of  1880  was 
about  13,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1881,  still  larger. 
These  are  the  principal  products  which  we 
raise  and  export.  In  addition,  we  might  men- 
tion that  the  forests  of  the  State  furnish,  an- 
nually, hundreds  of  millions  of  feet  of  lum- 
ber, which  find  a  ready  market.  There  are 
other  products,  too  numerous  to  mention.  In- 
dications, from  all  directions,  clearly  show 
that  the  total  value  of  the  farm  products  of  the 
State,  for  the  past  year,  will  reach  at  least 
$125,000,000.  This  amount,  added  to  the  pro- 
duction cf  our  precious  metals,  will  make  the 
product  valued  at,  nearly,  if  not  quite  $145,- 
000,000.  Besides  this  sura,  our  manufactures 
amount  to  $90,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  all  the  surplus  wheat 
of  California  will  be  in  g  pod  demand  for  export, 
and  at  lair  prices.  The  deficiency  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  is  said  to  be  unusually 
large. 

It  does  not  strike  us  that,  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  that  we  of  California  have  any  just 
grounds  to  complain  of  hard  times.    The  bal- 


ance sheet  of  agricultural  work,  nlished 
annually  in  this  State,  denotes  1  iderful 
activity,  and  the  certain  reward  that  awaits  in- 
telligent labor.  The  figures  we  have  presented 
would  certainly  be  considered  large  in  any 
other  young  community  in  the  world,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  one  million. 


DOCTORED  FRE.V'CH  VTINES. 

For  a  long  time  the  English  wine-drinker  has 
been  imbibing   the  artificial   preparation  of 
sharp  Frenchmen,  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  been  drinking  the  pure  juice  of  grape. 
He  is  gradually  having  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
fact  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called 
claret  and  port  wine,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain from  France,  is  not  wine  at  all,  but  simply 
soaked  figs,  currants,  raisins,  bassia  blossoms, 
etc.,  doctored  to  suit  the  fastidious  palates  of 
the  British  high  livers.    The  London  News, 
in  commenting   on   the    shrewdness  of  the 
French  and  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  English, 
who  buy  these   vile  imitations  of   wine,  ex- 
pressed its  amazement  that  the  importers  of 
England  do  not   pay  attention  to  the  wines 
of  California,  which  are  noted  for  their  purity. 
The  surprise  of  the  News  seems  to  be  genuine 
that  a   promising  market  is  not  explored  by 
its  merchants,  but  what  would  it  say  if  it  knew 
that  the  snobs  and  flunkies  of  America  disdain 
the  pure   wines  of   California,    and  eagerly 
drench  themselves  with  imported  "hog  wash?" 
It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  American  dealers  in 
wines,  that  nearly   all  of   the   snobs  of  this 
country  judge  the  character  of  wine  by  the  la- 
bel on  the  bottle.    These  remarkable  connois- 
seurs would  drink  colored  rain  water  and  pro- 
nounce it  delicious,  provided  it  cost  $2  a  bot- 
tle and  had  a  brand  with  the  word  "Chatteau 
d'  "  something  on  it.    If  the  "Fool  Killer" 
were  sent  on  a  visit  to  the  mansions  of  some  of 
our  shoddy  aristocrats,  a  great  many  connois- 
seurs would  be  heard  of  no  more. — Cor.  S.  F, 
Chronicle. 


BROOM  CORN. 

The  Gridley  Herald,  Shaster  county,  has  the 
following:  Mr.  Donahue,  of  Yuba  City,  has 
rented  200  acres  of  land  on  the  Van  Fossen 
place,  and  has  a  crew  of  men  at  work  prepar- 
ing it  for  planting  in  broom  corn.  J.  E. 
Vinson,  our  broom  manufacturer,  has  a  gang  of 
men  at  work  putting  100  acres  in  broom  corn 
for  his  factory.  An  idea  of  the  money  in  this 
kind  ot  farming  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  figures:  An  acre  of  lane,  will 
yield  one  half  ton  of  corn  and  one  ton  of  seed. 
The  former  commands  from  $40  to  $160  per 
ton;  the  seed  sells  from  $15  to  $22  per  ton,  the 
cost  per  acre  rarely  exceeds  $25,  and  nevflr 
goes  above  $30.  On  lowlands,  near  streams, 
a  crop  is  almost  a  certainty. 


SAVING  STRAW. 

The  Los  Angeles  E.vj)re!<s  says:  We  have  a 
great  abundance  of  straw  in  the  season  which 
could  be  turned  to  valuable  account,  instead  of 
being  burned  up.  The  cost  of  boxes  for  pack- 
ing fruit  forms  a  very  large  item  on  the  books 
of  every  horticulturist.  Straw  boxes  could  be 
furnished  much  cheaper  than  wooden  ones, 
and  would  answer  as  well.  Besides,  they 
would  be  lighter,  and  there  would  be  a  saving 
in  freight. 


A  .lUTE  PLANTATION. 

L.  F.  Moulton,  of  Colusa  county,  is  about  to 
finish  a  large  levee,  which  he  has  been  build- 
ing on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
between  Colusa  and  Butte  slough.  He  will 
engage  extensively  in  jute-growing  and  will 
u.se  Butte  creek  in  the  process  of  rotting  the 
jute.  He  proposes  also  to  cultivate  rice  on  a 
small  scale  as  an  experiment. 


CALIFORNIA  FARMS. 

A  census  bulletin,  just  issued,  gives  the  total 
number  of  farms  of  this  State  at  934,  of  which 
20,214  are  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
acres  each;  8,967  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres;  3,475  from  twenty  to  fifty;  3,108  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand,  and  2,531  of 
one  thousand  acres  each  or  over. 


NOT  HAI.F  PROSPECTED, 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Trinity  county,  as 
early  as  1849.  Mining,  says  the  Weaverville 
Journal,  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  as 
the  leading  industry  ever  since,  and  yet  the 
county  is  not  half  prospected.  There  is  no 
better  field  for  mining  investment  anywhere. 
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[CONTINOED  FBOM  SETXhTH  PAOE.] 

SDd  court  house  are  both  worth  obBerving.  They 
are  good,  subatantial  buildings. 

The  wharf  has  an  extreme  length  of  1,500  feet, 
with  warehouse  capacity  of  200,000  sacks  of  graio. 
The  erection  of  a  new  stone  wharf,  crescent-shaped, 
is  contemplated.  The  bed  of  the  harbor  is  a  hard, 
Btony  pan,  almost  impenetrable,  and  exceedingly 
annoying  to  the  pile-driver,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
$350,000  would  build  such  a  wharf  as  would  great- 
ly add  to  the  importance  of  Ventura  as  a  shipping 
port.  The  shipment  of  wool  and  grain  from  this 
place  is  quite  large. 

The  lumber  yards  established  at  this  point  do  a 
good  business.  That  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Walton  has 
probably  the  largest  stock,  and  does  the  most  ex- 
tensive business. 

There  are  three  carriage  factories  here:  Messrs. 
K.  P.  Grant,  Vickers  &  Sheldon,  and  McDonald 
Bros.  These  gentlemen  apeak  favorably  of  the 
prospects  of  the  city,  (rom  a  business  point  ot  view. 
They  all  do  a  thriving  trade. 

Two  furniture  houses  find  ready  market  for  their 
manufactures:  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Ley. 

S.  W.  Grabb  has  a  large  hardware  store. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Baker  has  a  good  assortment  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  manufactures  cans  for 
the  canning  of  honey. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Eastwood  is  an  upholsterer  of  rare 
ability,  and  has  the  articles  ready  for  use  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice. 

The  large  liquor  store  of  G.  Beroni  shows  a  fine 
collection  of  choice  brands. 

O.  Todd's  grocery  store  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  farmers  for  purchasing. 

A  large  shoe  store,  on  Main  street,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  many  in  the  city.  Mr.  E.  Hershfel- 
der  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  patronage 
enjoyed. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  it  Bonestell  have  a  large  general 
merchandise  store,  and  appear  to  be  doing  a  good 
business. 

C.  H,  Barrows'  harness  shop  shows  much  supo- 
rior  work  in  that  line. 

The  town  contains  four  hotels,  a  dozen  mercan- 
tile houses,  good  livery  stables,  of  which  last  that 
owned  by  O.  R.  Logan  deserves  mention,  both  on 
account  of  the  handsome  turnouts  and  the  accom- 
modadng  proprietor;  two  drug  stores,  that  of  Mr. 
N.  T.  Cody  and  that  of  Dr.  F.  Delmont,  resident 
physician.  Dr.  Delmont  desires  to  dispose  of  his 
place  as  he  has  a  trip  to  Europe  in  contemplation. 
The  town  also  has  four  millinery  stores,  two  res- 
taurants and  four  blacksmith  shops.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Jessup,  a  dentist,  does  a  good  paying  business, 
which  is  equaled  in  pecuniary  profits  by  Dr.  L. 
Hedrick. 

The  Bank  of  Ventura  does  a  general  banking 
business,  and  appears  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  public  schools  are  excellent,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  teachers. 

Many  religious  denominations  are  represented, 
as  well  as  various  secret  orders. 

The  Ventura  Free  Prexsia  a  sheet  to  which  a 
local  public  would  do  well  to  lend  its  cordial  sup- 
port. It  is  ably  edited.  Our  thanks  ai-e  due  to  tbe 
gentlemanly  editor  for  many  favors  shown  during 
our  brief  stay. 

Hueneme, 

Is  the  shipping  port  for  a  large  part  of  the  fertile 
districts  in  tbe  county,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  San 
Buenaventura  at  no  very  distant  day.  A  large  arte- 
sian well  on  the  beach,  at  this  place,  supplies  the 
town  with  Iresb  water,  and  is  a  source  of  much 
wonderment  to  strangers. 

During  the  harvest  season  boats  ply  regularly, 
carrying  off  the  grain.  Goodall  &  Nelson  run  regu- 
lar steamers  to  this  port. 

Is  a  small  place,  near  the  renowned  Saticoy  spring. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  magnificant  agricnltnral  coun- 
try. ____________ 

WHY  NOT  RAISK  FRUIT! 

The  Colusa  Sun  says  :  Colusa  county  is  wofully 
behind  in  the  matter  of  fruit.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  unequalled.  The  price  of  land  is  below  that 
of  other  localities  less  favored.  From  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  are  shipped 
fresh  and  green  to  the  Eastern  states.  In  some 
sections  fortunes  have  been  made  raising  and  can- 
ning apricots.  As  high  as  $800  an  acre  has  been 
paid  for  land  near  San  Jose  to  plant  to  French 
prunes,  and  four  crops  have  paid  the  money  back. 
All  these  things  will  grow  just  as  well  in  Colusa 
county.  We  are  foremost  in  wheat — why  not  bo 
foremost  in  fruit?  We  have  the  soil  and  climate. 
What  else  is  lacking  ? 


RAILROAD  WOOD. 

The  Trnckee  Republir,an  says:  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60,000  cords  of  railroad  wood  will 
be  delivered  on  the  track  between  Verdi  and  the 
summit  the  coming  season.  This  will  put 
about  $170,000  in  circulation  here  and  furnish 
work  to  a  great  many  men  and  teams.  The  out- 
look for  business  the  coming  season  was  never 
better.   

Subscribe  for  tha  Besodbces  of  Cjojfobsil. 


MOUNT  HAMILTON  OBSERVATORY. 

The  editor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  having 
spent  a  night  on  Mount  Hamilton,  exploring 
tho  wonders  of  the  realms,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Barnaham,  says:  • 

The  crest  of  the  mountain  of  solid  rock  has 
been  levelled  dowu  to  afford  a  site  for  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  .  a  better  site  for  an 
observatory  doe^  not  exist  on  the  globe  In 
the  advantages  of  climate  and  atmospheric 
conditions  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other. 

The  small  observatory  is  already  finished  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  twelve-inch  equatorial 
mounted  and  in  use.  The  building  is  a  model 
of  exactness  and  solidity.  It  has  evidently 
been  constructed  to  stay.  It  constitutes  the 
north  end  of  the  system  of  buildings  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect.  The  observatory  for  the 
great  tbirty-six-inch  equatorial  will  be  located 
two  hundred  feet  south,  on  the  line  o(  mag- 
netic variation,  the  two  observatories  to  be 
connected  by  a  continuous  building  to  be  used 
for  computing  rooms,  room  for  the  great  side- 
rial  clock  now  being  constructed,  library  rooms, 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

A  building  for  a  transit  instrument  has  also 
been  constructed  and  the  transit  mounted. 
This  building  also  contains  at  present  the 
chronograph,  chronometers,  comet-seeker  and 
other  astronomical  instruments. 

Work  upon  the  main  observatory  and  other 
buildings  will  begin  in  the  spring,  for  which 
some  three  millions  of  bricks  are  now  ready. 
Other  extensive  preparations  have  been  made 


NON-PRODUCERS. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Chronicle  of  this 
city: 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  population  of  California 
practically  engaged  in  production.  How  many 
people  have  we  in  the  State  who  do  not  pro- 
duce anything?  We  have  a  population  of 
about  850,000,  and  out  of  that  number  there 
are  probably  less  than  250,000  actual  produc- 
ers. The  cereal  yield  of  the  State,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  some- 
thing extraordinary,  altogether  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  industrial  history  of  any  State  or 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
resources  of  wealth  are  almost  without  limit, 
cities  and  towns  contain  nearly  if  not  quite, 
one-half  our  entire  population.  This  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  healthy  state  of  affairs,  or  a 
healthy  sign  of  prosperity.  Neither  laziness 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  airy  glamour  of 
kid  gloves  on  the  other  can  possibly  succeed  in 
coaxing  Nature  to  yield  her  hidden  wealth  for 
the  use  of  man.  The  potent  instruments  in 
such  work  are  the  crowbar,  the  pickax  and  the 
plow.  California  wants  a  better  system  of 
economy,  more  general  industry,  better  work 
and  less  palaver.  The  laboring  force  of  the 
State  has  never  been  more  than  half  utilized. 


GROWING  CURRANTS. 

On  this  Bublect,  the  Merchant,  of  this  city,  says: 
Without  waiting  for  the  day,  now  not  far  distant, 
when  California  will  supply  most  of  the  raisins  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  let  us  begin  experi- 
menting on  the  currants  of  grocery  commerce 
These  are  little  nsed  in  the  United  States  compara- 
tively, because,  as  F.  B.  Thurber  says,  until  lately 
anything  has  been  good  enough  to  ship  to  America, 
and  the  orders  which  came  from  the  United  States 
for  currants  always  contained  limits  as  to  price, 
but  none  whatever  as  to  quality.  California  can, 
we  believe,  supply  the  present  demand  for  currants 
twice  over,  but  it  may  take  ten  years  of  experiment 
and  quiet  progress  to  do  it.  There  are  few  pro- 
ducts that  cannot  be  grown  with  profit  in  this  val- 
ley, if  properly  miuaged,  and  the  currant  of  com 
merce  no  doubt  can  be. 


I.OS  6ATOS,  SANTA  CLARA  CODNTV. 

From  the  editorial  correspondence  of  the  Xew 
Age,  we  take  the  following  concerning  this  rapidly 
growing  town:  II  is  charmingly  located  at  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  on  the  Los  Gatos  Creek,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Santa  Cniz.  the  railroad  passing 
through  the  town.  The  population,  about  eight 
hundred,  sustain  themselves  by  fruit-raising,  vine- 
yards, farming,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries; and  in  such  pursuits  as  these,  there  are 
no  idle  people,  and,  consequently,  little  or  no  crime 
to  mar  the  pleasures  and  beauty  of  the  place. 


BILL  LANDS. 

Ths  Napa  County  ViniculturLst,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  £;rape  industry  at 
St.  Helena,  says:  Hill  lands,  suitable  for  vine- 
yards, may  be  bought  for  from  $8  to  $20  per 
acre,  while  valley  lauds  command  from  $60  to 
$125  per  acre  (referring  in  both  instances  to 
auimproved.land) . 


INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  COTTON. 

The  growth  in  the  demand  for  cotton  for 
home  manufacture  is  remarkable.  The  crop 
this  year  is  about  six  million  bales,  and  of  this 
it  is  estimated  that  two  million  bales  will  be 
required  at  home.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
this  valuable  product  increases  every  year,  but 
not  so  rapidly  as  our  population  and  home 
wants,  while  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  falling 
off,  but  rather  of  an  increase  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand. From  this  prospect  of  the  demand  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  supply,  the  idea  arises 
that  Tulare  valley  and  other  parts  ot  Southern 
California  ought  to  engage  in  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  cotton.  It  would  attract  pop- 
ulation and  build  up  towns  and  cities,  while 
the  excessive  freight  charges,  which  may  be 
maintained  for  many  years  to  come,  indicate 
that  our  exports  should  be  of  high  value  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  and  weight.  The  de- 
mand for  cotton  goods  on  this  coast  is  very 
large,  and  San  Francisco  should  have  cotton,  as 
well  as  woolen  factories,  the  raw  material  for 
which  might,  at  present,  be  advantageously 
drawn  from  Texas,  now  that  we  have  a  railroad 
with  various  connections  crossing  that  State. — 
Kern  County  Californiun. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IDEA. 

Away  among  tho  Alleglianies  there  is  a  spring  so 
small  that  a  single  ox,  in  a  summer  day, could  drain 
it  dry.  It  steals  its  unobtrusive  way  among  the 
hills,  till  it  spreads  out  into  the  beautiful  Ohio; 
thence  it  stretches  aivay  a  thousand  miles,  leaving 
on  its  banks  more  than  a  hundred  villages  and  cit- 
ies and  many  a  cultivated  farm,  and  bearing  half  a 
thousand  steamboats.  Then,  joining  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  stretches  twelve  hundred  miles  or  more, 
till  it  falls  into  the  emblem  of  eternity.  It  is  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  ocean,  which,  obedient 
only  to  God,  shall  roll  and  roar  till  the  angel,  with 
one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on  the  land,  shall 
lift  up  his  hand,  and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no 
longer.  So  with  moral  influence.  It  is  a  lill,  a 
rivulet;  a  river,  an  ocean,  and  is  boundless  and 
fathomless  as  eternity. 


The  Resources  of  Califobnia  is  the  befct 

paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 

YOSEMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  the  Valley! 

THE   ROADS    IX  EXCELLENT 
COiVDITIOJV. 


Passeng^t^rg  Can   l«euve    by   Kittier   of  the 
Three  Popular  Sta^fe  Roads  I 

MADERA,  MERCED,  OR  MILTON. 

TICKETS  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 


Due  Time  Should  B«  Given  To  Secure  Seals. 


ALS«>,  TICKETS   FOR  SALE  TO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 

e:  Y  s  e;  rL  s ! 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Re  ort  Are 
Now  Open  and  in  Splendid  Condition- 

THE  CELEBRATED  FUSS  has  his  teams  mid  w««on8 
in  better  condition  than  ever  b*'f<ire:  his  ROAD  has  been 
WIDENED  and  is  perfectly  SMOOTH.  The  CToverdale 
Road  is  now  in  good  condition.  FOR  ROUND  TRIP 
leave  Ssn  Francisco  at  7.10  A  M  ,  via  San  Rafael  Ferry, 
arrive  at  Cloverdale  at  ll.SO  A.  M.  Leave  Cloverdale  at 
12  00  noon,  arrive  at  Geysers  at  3.30  P.  M.  ReturninR. 
leave  Geysers  at  8  a.  m.,  via  Fobs'  Line,  and  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  at  7.35  p.  M. 

Round  trip  via  Calistoga;  leave  San  Francisco  at  7.30 
A.  M  ,  arrive  at  Geysers  same  evening,  stay  over  night; 
returning.  leave  GeyKcrs  at  8  P.  M.,  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7.35  p.  M.,  making  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  one  niglit  frmn  the  ( ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASE  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 
"GOOD  IN  EITHER  DIRECTION." 

For  Partic-ulura  uikI   I'lcki'tH,  call  at 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

UNDER  PALXCE  HOTEL. 
SAM  MILLER,  Tourist  and  Ticket  Ai;ent. 


AUGUST  CAHEN, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  GALIFIORNIA. 

FOR 

Saxon,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Havana 
and  Louisiana  State  Bonds, 

320  SANSOME  STREET,^. 

Rouni  GO,  HAUECK  BLOCK,    P-  O.  Box  1414. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NICOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

L  (Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELAN'S  BlllLDIM, 
816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


Cordially  invites  tb«  public  to  visit  his  new 

atore,  where  tliey  will  see  the  largest  and 
choi«^est  stock  nf  EnslUli  and  Foreiffn  spe- 
cialties in  Woolens  for  the  Spring  Season. 
Give  as  a  call. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  our  New  Styles,  Prices  and  Q,ual- 
ity.  Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  te  show 
goads.  Lightest  and  Largest  Tailoring  Es- 
tablishment on  the  coast.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Store  lighted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


The  Tolden  thrfads  among  the  fjreen, 
£Hthetic  colors  blended  in  between. 
The  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown — 
All  colors  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  6  GO 

Suits  from   20  GO 

OTercoats  from   15  GO 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OO 

Genuine  6x  Beaver  Suits 

from   6G  GO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from  .  7  GO 

White  Vests  from   3  GO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  OO 

English  Cords  for  Hunting  Suitsi 
S.V3IPL,ES, 

With  Instructions  for  Self-measurement, 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 


NICOLiI^,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnisliing  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  Invites  attention  to  his  New  Furnishing 
Ueparlment— 1§  the  largest  stock  of  tbe  finest 
Eastern  make — 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS.I 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Has  a  large  stock  of  Men's,  Boys*  and  Youths' 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  the  Newest  Patterns  iiiid  Improved  Styles, 
of  our  own  manufucttire  and  warranted 
slirunk.  Men's  Suits  from  $15.  Boys'  Suits, 
Overcoats,  I'lsters. 

SPECIAI^  ATTENTION  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


NICOI..L.,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
lVl£vi*l^ct  Strcot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


June. 
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REDLANDS! 

OWNERS  OF  THE  REDLANDS 
TRACT,  having  disposed  of  a  large  por> 
tion  of  their  lands  now  offer  for  sale: 

150  ACRES 

AT 

SI  3  5  PJER  ACRE! 


This  being  all  that  will  be  offered  the  pres- 
ent season. 


BULOGY. 


Delivered  by  Past  Grand  Master  Leonidns 
K.  Pratt,  in  California  Lodg^e,  No.  t.  F. 
and  A.  M . ,  in  Memory  of  Horace  H.  Hub- 
bard, TUirly-tliirdDet;ree,  ;i«Iay  ITtli,  188'^. 


SIOVNT  DIABLO  VALL.BY. 

In  speaking  of  this  notable  valley,  a  correspon- 


REDLANDS 

Is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Mill  Creek  Ditch,  be- 
tween old  San  Bernardino  and  Crafton,  The  soil  is 
rich  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and 
vines. 

ONE  THOUSAND  ACRES 

Have  just  been  surveyed  and  platted,  about  NINE 
HUNDRED  of  which  have  already  been  sold.  The 
price  of  the  remaining  tracts  is 

There  are  no  fences  on  the  land  and  no  brush  to  clear 
The  main  avenues  are  one-quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, for  convenience  of  irrigation.  The  course  of  the 
sea  breeze  is  parallel  with  these  avenues.  The  cross 
streets  are  sixty  feet  wide  and  run  [.t  right  angles  with 
the  avenues  every  lialf  mile.  The  tract  is  subdivided 
into  ten-acre  lots,  with  a  town  site  of  smaller  blocks. 

THE  TITLE 

To  the  Land  is  United  States  Patent,  and  therefore  be- 
yond question.  The 

W  A.  T  E  R  RIGHT 

Is  ample  and  is  sold  with  the  land  The  situation  of 
REDLANDS  is  the  finest  in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley, 
the  view  being  unequaled  and  the  elevation  nearly 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is 
unsurpassed,  the  location  being  .so  far  inland  that  fogs 
and  northers  are  almost  unknown. 

liands  shown  and  business  attended  to 
promptly  six  days  in  tlie  week  only,  on  the 
tract. 

Postoffice  address,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

JUDSON  &  BROWN, 

REDnANDS,  Nov.  23,  1881. 


"The  tract  of  land  is  finely  located  and  the  soil  all 
that  can  b';  desired,  while  the  system  of  ownership  and 
arrangement  of  the  water  is  the  most  complete  ever  yet 
offered  to  the  irrigating  public  of  Southern  California." 
— Riverside  Press. 

"This  colony  has'been  a  notable  success  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  enterprise." — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

"That  a  grand  success  awaits  the  holders  is  certain, 
where  no  natural  element  of  success  is  wanting." — Cor- 
retpondenct  S.  F.  Bulletin. 


fmm  COAST  hm  mmn 

A  CORPORATION. 


President  WENDELL  E ASTON 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.-. -GEO,  W.  FEINK 
Treasurer.  ■  ANGLO-OALIFOENIAN  BANK 
Secretary  F.  B.  WILDE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

J.  0.  ELDKIDGE,    GEANT  I.  TAGGAET, 
G.  W.  FEINK,        F.  B.  WILDE, 
WENDELL  EASTON. 


PRINCIPAIi  PLACE  OP  BUSINESS, 

22  Montgomei-y  Street, 
AN  FRANCISCO 


Sub  Agencies  at  each  County  Seat  of 
the  State. 


AGENCY  FOE  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 
OF  FAEMING  LANDS. 

Large  Tracts  subdivided  an<i  sold  at  auction 
or  private  sale. 


Colonists  and  immigrants  located.  Careful  Appraise- 
ments made  for  Banks,  Courts.  Administrators,  Trus- 
tees, etc.  Legal  Forms  complied  with.  Full  records 
of  sales  in  each  county  on  file  at  the  General  Office. 
Assume  entire  charge  of  property,  pay  taxes,  insurances, 
etc.,  etc. 

MOTVEY  TO  Lt>.VIV. 


WA.lVTEr>! 


EVERYBODY    TO   SEIVD  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  V  A  L  L  , 

Htx>olctx>n,  Cal. .  for 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  use.   Price,  .50  cents  per  doz 
Stamps  taken  in  paymeet.  * 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPER  FASHiONS. 
Send.Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


If  we  can  bend  over  the  dust  of  a  departed  brother 
and  say  here  lies  one  whose  heart  beat  quick  for  others' 
woes,  a  good  true  man  and  faithful  friend,  and  say  it 
with  truth  and  honesty  of  jiurpose,  then  we  have  paid 
the  highest  tribute  which  man  can  pay  to  man— the 
highest  tribute  which  humanity  can  pay  to  humanity — 
and  still  more,  the  highest  tribute  which  man  can  pay 
to  Deity;  for  God  loves  such  a  man,  and  he  will  accept 
your  reverence  at  this  bier  as  homage  to  Himself. 

In  Early  Childhood 
The  most  of  us  wore  taught  to  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  death.  This  was  wrong.  By  virtue  of  the  same  cul 
ture  wo  th'nk  that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  death 
to-day.  Th'S  is  also  wrong.  This  man  could  not  die. 
Such  men  never  die.  There  is  something  in  them  over 
which  death  has  no  power.  It  is  true  that  the  physi- 
cal form  in  which  this  manhood  has  been  shackled  and 
imprisoned  must  pass  forever  from  our  view.  The 
genial  smile,  the  cordial  welcome,  the  warm  and  gen- 
erous thought,  which  anticipated  and  responJad  before 
you  knew  the  impulse  of  your  own  heart,  has  gone  for- 
ever. But  his  spirit  still  walks  beside  you — his  influ- 
ence will  still  be  with  you— he  will  still  live  in  your 
hearts  until  yo)i  shall  follow  to  the  mysterious  realm 
whither  he  has  gone  before  you,  and  let  us  hope  at  least 
that  there,  over  the  border  of  that  shadowy  land  from 
which  no  wanderer  has  ever  yet  returned,  we  may 
renew,  brighter  and  more  joyous  than  before,  the  sweet 
communion  of  soul  with  soul. 

As  the  World  goes  To-day, 
This  man  was  not  great.  He  bore  no  title  except  that 
grandest  of  all  titles,  God's  own  impress  of  a  good, 
true  man.  The  world  could  add  nothing  to  this  heri- 
tage— its  forms  and  conventionalities  could  not  embel- 
lish the  legacy  which  he  has  left  to  us.  Though  neither 
king  nor  prince  nor  potentate,  yet  he  was  born  to  a 
truer  greatness,  the  gn  atness  of  a  noble  nature  Not 
even  the  lord  of  a  realm,  the  Governor  of  a  common- 
wealth, nor  the  masti  v  cf  an  estate,  he  was  yet  greater 
than  all  of  these.  His  empire  was  broader  than  that, 
his  scepter  was  more  potent  than  theirs,  for  he  reigned 
supreme  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Born  at  the  North,  reared,  cultured  and  matured  at 
the  South,  his  life  and  character  prfsented  a  rare  com- 
bination of  the  best  qualities  of  both  sections.  He  had 
the  sturdy  purposes,  the  energy  and  vigor  of  the  one, 
blending  in  sweet  accord  with  (ill  the  gentler  traits,  the 
warmth,  the  fervor  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
other.  It  was  a  moral  and  intellectual  hospitality  that 
he  exercised.  It  was  not  mere  alms-giving.  The  poor 
commanded  his  services  and  his  skill  as  readily— per- 
haps more  readily— than  the  rich,  and  at  his  grave  to- 
day the  poor,  the  friendless  and  the  forlorn  will  be  the 
most  sincere  of  mourners. 

Their  Tears  Will   Crystallize  His  Memory. 

He  never  had  a  sordid  thought.  By  his  nature  and  or- 
ganization he  was  above  and  inca.iable  of  it.  It  was  to 
his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  house  that  every  good  man, 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  was  truly  welcome;  and  in 
that  heart  every  noble  impulse  found  a  quick  and  vig- 
orous response.  He  hated  the  wrong  just  as  earnestly 
as  he  loved  the  right;  ana  woe  be  unto  the  man  who 
came  to  him  with  unclean  hands  or  an  unholy  thought. 
With  all  his  kindness,  with  all  his  charity  and  love,  he 
was  too  positive  in  his  character,  too  determined  in  his 
purposes,  and  too  pure  in  aspiration  to  be  the  medium 
or  the  promoter  of  a  possible  wrong. 

In  his  profession— the  most  critical  and  exacting  of 
all  professions— he  had  few  peers  and  less  superiors. 
His  professional  life  was  a  marked  success.  But  why 
speak  of  that  in  the  presence  of  our  great  loss  and  sor- 
row? It  is  not  his  success,  but  his  manly,  massive,^ 
noble  character  which  commands  our  love  and  admira- 
tion, and  had  he  been  less  successful,  good  and  true,  as 
he  was,  we  should  have  only  loved  him  more.  What 
his  age  may  have  been  I  have  not  stopped  to  inquire.  I 
only  know  that 

He  had  passed  the  Meridian  of  Life, 
And  I  know  that  if  he  had  lived  on  as  he^had  lived 
heretofore  he  would  have  bound  us  to  him  with  still 
closer  bonds  What  his  political  creed  may  have  been 
I  know  not,  neither  do  I  care.  What  may  have  been  his 
religious  faith  I  never  thought  to  inquire.  But  I  know 
what  is  better,  I  know  that  he  was  too  broad  and  liberal 
in  mind,  and  too  generous  in  heart  to  be  rraniped  or 
shackled  by  the  unbeudiug  rule  of  any  school.  I  know 
that  he  was  loyal  to  the  truth  as  God  gave  him  to  un- 
derstand it.  I  know  that  he  worshiped  whateviT  was 
good  and  pure  and  noble,  however  homely  might  be  its 
garb,  and  I  know  that  he  hated  with  a  generous  hatred 
whatever  was  false  and  m(ran  and  ignoble,  however 
fawinating  its  surroundings  might  be. 

What  more  can  be  said  ?  Sueh  a  man  we  can  trust  to 
cross  the  dark  river  alone,  with  no  light  and  no  guides 
save  his  own  noble  instincts  and  aspirations.  God 
makes  no  mistakes,  and  in  His  hands  our  brother  will 
be  safe. 

Such  A  Man  Cannot  Die. 

We  must  lay  his  body  in  the  grave:  but  it  is  the  form 
we  bury,  not  the  jewel  which  it  enshrined.  He  will 
live  in  our  hearts  so  long  as  we  remain  on  earth.  This 
is  not  death. 

After  all,  there  is  something  good,  there  is  something 
noble  and  redeeming,  in  our  poor  human  nature.  Out 
on  the  unknown  and  illimitable  future,  he  has  gone  as, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  go,  farn-movod  from  the  scenes 
of  birth,  remote  from  fHinily,  from  early  loves  and 
early  associations.  But  he  was  always  humane,  so 
humanity  has  prompted  us  to  cling  to  hira,  and  here, 
on  the  western  verge  of  civilization,  tears  will  be  as 
sincerely  shed  as  they  voald  bo  in  the  home  of  his 
childhood. 

And  here,  noble  man,  good  citizen,  tme  friend,  and 
loyal  Mason,  not  for  myself  ahmi  but  for  all  your  breth- 
ren, I  lay  upon  your  heart  this  feebli:  tribute  of  our 
fraternal  reverence  and  love. — Daily  Alta, 


dent  of  the  Unral  Pre.s.s,  says: 

The  little  village  of  Clayton  lies  nestled  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Diablo,  Contra  Costa  county,  on  its 
northern  side  and  at  the  head  of  Mount  Diablo 
valley.    This   valley  extends  from  the  town  of 
Pacheco,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  a  distance  of  some  eight  or  nine 
miles.     It  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to 
some  three  or  four  miles,  being  broadest  towards 
the  lower  part,  and  narrowing  as  it  approaches  the 
mountain.   It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  nearly 
level  plain,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of 
hills;  but  there  is  sufficient  slope  for  the  water  to 
run  oft'  freely.    Mount  Diablo  creek,  fed  by  several 
mountain  streams,  runs  through  it  during  the 
rainy  season,  continuing  sometimes  until  .July  or 
August,  though  it  generally  ceases  to  flow  in  the 
month  of  June.    The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque.   Standing  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  with 
the  mountain,  nearly  4,000  feet  high,  in  the  back- 
ground, with  ranges  of  hills  on  either  side,  covered 
with  verdure,  and  many  of  them  cultivated  in 
grain  nearly  to  their  tops,  you  look  down  across 
the  valley,  covered  with  grain  fields  and  dotted 
with  farm  houses,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  scat- 
tering oaks,  to  the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  Over 
these  waters  are  passing  steamers  and  sailing  craft, 
laden  with  the  products  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  to  San  Francisco,  Benicia  and 
Port  Costa,  or  with  return  freights  of  merchandise, 
agricultural  or  mining  implements  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  people  residing  in  those  valleys. 
Across  the  straits  may  be  seen  the  mililaiy  barracks 
and  United  States  arsenal  and  portions  of  Benicia. 
Still  beyond,  in  Napa  county,  may  be  seen  the 
blue  and  purple  crest  of  Mount  St.  Helena,  which, 
sometimes,  in  the  month  of  February  and  March, 
is  made  more  prominent  by  its  mantle  of  snow 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  warning  the  hus- 
bandmen and  fruit-growers  of  the  danger  of  frost 
to  their  crops.   The  Coast  Bange  of  mountains  in 
the  distance  presents  a  barrier  to  this  charming 
view,  which,  for  beauty,  variety  and  picturesquc- 
ness,  is  rarely  surpassed. 

The  soil  of  this  valley  is  much  like  that  of  Santa 
Clara  or  San  Jose,  consisting  mostly  of  a  gravelly 
loam,  mixed  more  or  less  with  adobe.  It  produces 
fair  crops  of  grain,  is  good  for  fruit,  and,  in  most 
places,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
This  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  by  several 
vineyards  which  have  been  bearing  for  a  series  of 
years  past.  Notably  among  them  are  the  vine- 
yards of  Messrs.  Morehead,  Kohler,  Martini  and 
Kirkwood.  There  are  numerous  other  small  vine- 
yards that  have  proved  a  success  in  growing  the 
grapes  to  perfection.  Indeed,  almost  every  farmer 
has  a  small  orchard  and  vineyard  for  family  use. 

The  people  of  this  section  have  caught  the  fever 
of  vine  planting  and  are  setting  out  new  vineyards, 
and  extending  their  old  ones.  The  Zinfandel  is 
the  variety  mostly  planted,  but  some  are  setting 
out  the  Muscat  and  Flame  Tokay.  Wine-making 
is  carried  on  quite  extensively;  principally  by  three 
persons — Mr.  Kohler,  Mr.  Morehead  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tini. It  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  equal  to 
that  from  any  part  of  the  State. 

There  is  considerable  land  around  or  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  of  a  redish  loam,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  mineral  matter,  well  suited  to  the 
grape.  The  climate  is  warm  and  dry,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  peach,  plum, 
apricot,  cherries,  figs  and  pears.  Apples  do  toler- 
ably well,  but  not  so  well  as  in  cooler  localities. 
The  temperature  in  summer  generally  ranges  from 
70  degs.  to  80  degs.,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
north  wind  prevails,  there  will  be  a  hot  spell  of 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  mercury  will  rise  to 
95  degs.  and  100  degs.  For  health,  I  know  of  no 
better  climate  in  the  State,  being  free  from  fogs 
and  dampness,  with  no  malaria,  no  mosquitoes, 
and  no  visible  cause  of  disease  of  any  kind.  The 
sea  breezes  have  the  chill  all  taken  from  them  as 
they  come  gently  floating  over  the  land,  and  are 
just  cool  enough  to  be  refreshing  and  to  temper 
the  heat,  which,  otherwise,  in  summer,  would  be 
oppressive. 

The  price  of  valley  land  ranges  from  about  $30 
to  $100  per  acre.  Hill  land  ranges  from  $5  to 
about  $20  per  acre.  Clayton,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  has  a  good  school  and  school  house,  a  Con- 
gregational church,  two  hotels,  one  large  store, 
postofUce,  blacksmith  and  shoe  shop,  and  the  usual 
number  of  saloons  that  are  found  in  country  towns. 
I  was  informed  that  they  wore  generally  closed  on 
Sunday,  in  obedience  to  law,  which,  among  law- 
abiding  people,  will  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
the  place. 


SANTA    CLARA  HORTICULTURISl 
CIETY. 

Many  interesting  subjects  were  discussed  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  the  above  organization.  The 
San  Jose  Mercnnj  makes  the  following  mention  of 
it:   "A  member  named  Townsend  said:  'This  year 
I  washed  with  coal  oil,  and  found  that  it  killed  the 
scale  bug  every  time.   There  were  a  few  codling 
moths,  and  wherever  the  oil  had  touched  them 
they  were  dead.'   Gaiger  said  that  tobacco  stalks, 
placed  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees  would  kill  the 
moth.   Taylor  said:    'I  wish  to  ask  if  Paris  green 
will  do  the  same  ?   I  wrote  to  Professor  Hilgard 
on  the  subject,  and  received  an  answer,  in  which 
ho  said:  'I  have  no  doubt  that  Paris  green  can  be 
successfully  used  against  the  tree  caterpillar,  as 
against  the  potato  bug  or  cotton  catterpillar.  But 
I  should  consider  it  radically  objectionable  to  use 
it  after  the  fruit  is  formed  on  apple  or  pear  trees, 
on  account  of  danger  to  consumers,  and  I  cannot 
consider  it  as  likely  to  be  really  efficient  against 
the  codling  worm.     Observe  that  when  catterpil- 
lars  eat  leaves  they  will  be  sure  to  get  some  of  the 
poison  some  d*y  of  their  lives;  but  it  will  be  the 
merest  accident  if  the  codling  moth  happens  to  get 
hold  of  a  particle  on  the  minutest  surface  speck  it 
bites.   I  think  of  Paris  green  a  good  deal  as  I  do  of 
strychnine  used  against  squirrels,  instead  of  carbon 
bisulphide.  It  is  a  poison  that  stays,  and  you  never 
know  for  certain  who  will  eat  it  in  the  end.  Car- 
bon bisulphide,  lye,  coal  oil,  tobacco  decoction, 
whale  oil  soap,  etc.,  disappear  as  poisons  soon  after 
their  use — act  at  once  or  not  at  all.    While  this 
fact  involves  repetitions  of  the  process,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  small  evil  as  compared  with  the  danger 
to  life  and  health  incurred  in  the  use  of  the  fixed 
poisons.   Even  potatoes  have  been  poisoned  from 
having  been  covered  over  with  their  vines  to  keep 
them  from  frost,  the  latter  having  been  treated  for 
the  potato  bug  with  Paris  green.'   Britton  said  the 
codling  moth  never  eats  anything.    It  never  eats 
the  leaves.  It  lays  its  eggs  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  getting  poisoned;  I  think  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous to  try  Paris  green.  Commissioner  Cooke  states 
last  year  the  codling  moth  was  three  weeks  earlier 
than  he  had  ever  known  it  before.    In  his  whole 
experience  he  had  found  one  codling  moth  in  the 
peach.   There  is  a  moth  of  the  same  family,  but 
smaller,  infecting  the  peach.   Tobacco  is  an  article 
that  every  fruit-grower  should  raise. 


FARMS. 

Among  the  many  indications  which  give  certain 
promise  of  prosperity  and  material  prosperity  to 
Fresno  county,  in  the  near  future,  there  are  none 
upon  which  we  build  our  hopes  with  more  im- 
plicit faith,  than  that  our  vast  area  of  agricultural 
lands  is  being  subdivided  into  small  farms,  of  from 
20  to  40  acres  each;  and  that  these  farms  are  being 
settled  upon  by  an  industrious,  energetic,  thrifty 
and  intelligent  class  of  people;  people  who  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves 
permanent  and  happy  homts.  People  with  vim 
and  energy  enough  to  succeed  themselves  and 
charity  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their 
neighbors.  The.se  small  farms  insure  to  us  adense 
population,  of  which  every  member  of  society  will 
be  independent,  if  not  in  affluent  circnmstances. 
It  insures  to  us  numerous  villages,  school  houses, 
churches,  and  all  the  appliances  and  facilities  of  a 
high  and  advanced  civilization.  We  confidently 
expect,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  see  the 
colony  system— which  has  been  auspiciously  be- 
gun, and  the  successful  working  of  which  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrated- -extend  its  borders  and 
spread  its  strong  arms,  until  it  shall  have  gathered 
within  its  beneficent  grasp  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  broad  domain  of  Fresno 
conn ty. — Fresno  liepuhlicim . 


STRANGERS  ARRIVING. 

The  class  oi  men  and  women  cominp;  to  this 
section  is  something  to  boast  of,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  our  town.  Many  of  those 
arriving  are  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  make 
purchases  of  land  or  lots  before  departing, 
while  others  go  away  but  to  return  again  after 
making  their  reports  to  families  and  business 
partners.  There  is  room  for  all,  and  as  good 
land  as  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the 
world  can  be  had  on  very  reasonable  terms. — 
SanUi  Ana  Standard. 


VISAL.I\  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  editor  of  the  Bakersfield  Cnlifornian,  Kfter 
a  visit  to  Tulare  county,  says  :  Visalia  presents  a 
busy  appearance.  This  is  the  result  of  a  large 
country  population  of  small  farmers  and  the  good 
crops  they  have  produced  the  past  two  years.  We 
found  that  considerable  uneasiness  prevailed  among 
them  in  reference  to  rain.  No  more  has  fallen 
there  than  here,  or  not  enough  to  be  of  benefit. 
The  absence  of  rain  there  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  th^n  hero.  The  streams  from  which  they 
irrigate  do  not  take  their  rise  in  the  same  distant 
and  elevated  sources  as  Kern  river,  where  im- 
mense accumulations  of  snow  always  exist,  and 
consequently,  as  they  derive  their  supply  chiefly 
from  the  rainfall,  they  go  dry  when  it  is  deScient 
and  water  is  most  needed. 


RAISING  TURKEY'S. 

The  Shasta  Enl.c.rprixe  says:  Never  in  thirty 
years  have  turkies  boon  so  plenty  and  cheap  as 
this  year.  Wo  lupethis  is  the  beginning  of  the 
good  time  coming.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  those 
localities  where  tliey  can  bo  safely  raised  will  find 
nothing  more  prolitable.  There  must  bo  money 
in  raising  thorn  at  ten  or  twulve  cents  per  pound. 
Once  a  week  a  good  turkey  dinner  is  a  feast  fit  for 
a  king.  We  speak  as  consumers  to  our  friends  in 
the  country.  Be  sure  to  cultivate  them.  To  this 
end  learn  to  feed  and  care  for  them  during  the 
first  few  weeks.  After  that,  they  look  out  for 
tbemselvei. 
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OUR  ITALY. 

There  are  but  two  Italy's  in  all  this  round  world. 
One  known  of  all  men  for  ages  because  of  the  gran- 
deur of  her  great  capital;  the  many  charms  of  her 
delightful  climate;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  fair 
women;  the  richness  and  fertiltiy  of  her  soil,  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  thousands  of  vineyards 
and  olive  groves  that  adorn  her  valleys  and  moun- 
tains. 

The  second  Italy  (second  only  by  being  later 
known  to  the  civilized  world)  ia  California.  Cali- 
fornia, famed  in  the  past  as  the  "  gold  lands,"  by 
means  of  the  countless  streams  of  auriferous 
wealth  which  her  mouutains  and  gulches  have 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  world,  is  destined  in 
the  near  future  to  be  known  the  wide  world 
over  as  the  "Italy  of  the  New  World."  And 
why?  Because  the  God  of  Nature,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  goodness,  has  given  us  the  same  climate  and 
the  same  elemental  conditions  of  soil  as  the  older 
Italia  vineland.  The  magnificent  display  of  citrus 
fruits  at  the  late  Kiverside  Fair  in  the  lower  part 
of  our  State,  gives  evidence  that  orange  groves  as 
productive  as  those  of  the  famous  Sicily  hills  are 
already  in  existence  in  our  southern  counties  as 
forerunners  of  the  time  when  the  orange,  the  lime 
and  the  olive  will  be  cultivated  as  a  staple  com- 
modity of  commerce,  as  at  Messina  for  the  past  100 
years.  In  the  fig,  the  apricot  and  the  almond, 
which  have  been  so  successfully  cultured  in  many 
of  our  coast  and  interior  counties,  another  counter- 
part of  the  Mediteiranean  paradise  is  found. 

The  beautiful  flowers  that  carpet  the  hillsides, 
the  meadows  and  the  plains  in  every  direction  with 
their  variegated  colors,  travelers  tell  us  will  vie 
with  the  charming  gardens  of  Nalpes  and  Leghorn; 
while  our  noble  matrons  and  fair  maidens  will 
more  than  compare  in  loveliness  and  charm  of 
manner  with  the  beauties  of  Venice,  so  oft  the 
theme  of  song  and  story.  It  is  however,  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  vine  that  we  look  to  see  the  older  Italy 
eclipsed.  First,  tecause  our  grape  growing  domain 
is  greater;  2d,  because  we  have  in  this  new  world 
a  continent  to  supply  with  the  grape  product- 
ruby  wine;  3d,  because  we  have  all  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  that  knowledge  which  experience  gives 
regarding  ita  culture  and  its  manufacture  into 
wine;  -tth,  we  have  the  benefits  of  science  in  chem- 
istry to  assist  us  in  the  selection  of  land  for  the 
purpose  and  the  adaptation  of  variety;  finally,  we 
have  a  rich,  virgin  soil,  whereas  in  most  grape 
growing  countries  the  lands  are  worn  away  by  long 
cultivation.  The  portion  of  our  State  mostly  de- 
voted to  grape-raising  embraces  the  coast  range 
of  counties;  wine  making  at  various  parts  being 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Distilleries  are  estab- 
lished in  central  neighborhoods,  the  farmers  selling 
their  grapes  to  the  distillers.  Last  yeai  a  standard 
price  of  $20  per  ton  was  paid  for  the  grapes  deliv- 
vered.  This  price  was  both  remunerative  and  sat- 
isfactory to  the  producer.  So  profitable  has  the  in- 
dustry become  that  immense  vineyards  are  being 
in  many  places,  planted  every  year,  and  the  price 
of  grape  lands  has  appreciated  from  $20  to  $100 
per  acre. 

Not  alone  in  the  coast  range  of  counties  has 
grape  culture  proved  successful.  Here  in  our  own 
county  of  Calaveras,  at  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras, 
the  grape  grows  to  perfection,  and  as  good  wine  as 
can  be  gotten  anywhere  is  made.  Happy  Valley 
"  over  the  hill,"  the  favorite  resort  of  many  of  our 
wine  bibbing  citzens  has  attained  a  local  celebrity 
by  reason  of  the  exellent  wine  manufactured  by 
Monsieur  Baadin.  Mr.  Myers,  who  has  a  fine 
Tnieyard  adjoining  this  villiage,  makes  a  wine  that 
connoisseurs  say  is  delicious,  and  there  are  many 
other  grape  growers  in  the  county  who  are  quite 
as  successful.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  im- 
migrants who  are  in  search  of  Italian  skies  and 
grape-lands  to  this  conn  ty.  Good  lands  here  can  be 
purchased  at  from  $1  25  to  $25  per  acre.  A  thou- 
sand families  can  find  land  at  Goverumunt  prices, 
suitable  for  homes  and  grape  culture.  Come  to  us, 
oh,  wanderer,  you  can  find  rest  and  plenty  in  old 
Calaveras. — Calaveras  Chronicle. 


a  man  by  the  name  of  Sharp.  From  these 
groves  hundreds  of  trees  have  been  set  out  else- 
where, and  flourished,  as  almost  every  kind  of 
tree,  or  shrub  or  vegetable  flourishes  in  Cal- 
ifornia soil.  What  seems  remarkable,  is  that 
the  planting  of  black  walnut  trees  has  not  be- 
come a  matter  of  universal  business  with  Cal- 
ifornia land  owners.  The  timber  is  in  such  de- 
maud,  and  so  valuable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, that  the  State  should  be  dotted  with 
these  groves  from  Del  Norte  to  San  Diego.  If 
the  planter  reap.s  no  immediate  benefit,  he  at 
least  furnishes  an  inheritance  to  his  children  of 
priceless  value.  The  rapidity  of  growth  of 
trees  in  this  State  would  soon  make  land  plan- 
ted to  walnut  trees  of  great  value,  prospect- 
ively, at  least;  and  a  man  who  has  a  black 
walnut  forest  on  his  farm,  if  he  desires  to  sell, 
can  do  so  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  trees  may  be.  His  wealth  is 
increasing  while  he  sleeps,  for  each  year  adds 
greatly  to  the  value,  and  that  too,  without  care 
or  expense  after  the  flr-it  planting.  Another 
advantage  to  the  State  would  result  in  chang- 
ing the  arid  climate  of  our  great  valleys;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  forests  create  moisture  and 
rainfalls  are  far  greater  in  wooded  districts 
than  on  the  treeless  plains.  Agaiu.  these  for- 
ests would  serve  to  break  the  force  of  the  dry 
north  winds,  and  change  their  parching  dryness 
to  humidity.  Plant  trees,  if  not  for  yourself, 
for  those  who  come  after  you. 


BLACK  WALNUT  TREES. 

A  writer  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une has  the  following  to  say  regarding  this  use- 
ful and  ornamental  tree: 

California  imports  from  the  East  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  black  walnut 
lumber  each  year  for  cabinet  making  and  other 
purposes,  which  could  just  as  well  be  raised  in 
this  State,  and  save  to  our  people  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  and  the  freight.  That  black  walnut 
trees  will  grow  and  flouiish  here  uas  been  de- 
monstrated in  several  instances,  and  furnishes 
not  only  a  beautiful  shade  tree,  but  are  also  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  landowner.  The  first 
black  walnut  trees  ever  cultivated  in  this  State 
were  planted  in  Contra  Costa  county  in  1844, 
by  some  naval  iflScers  who  had  gone  ashore  for 
a  few  days,  trout  fishing.  They  are  still  grow- 
ing in  front  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Elam 
Brown,  near  Lafayette,  and  average  forty  feet 
in  height.  There  is  another  small  grove  at  the 
confluence  of  Georgiaua  slough  with  the  Sac- 
ramento river.    These  were  planted  in  1848,  by 


CULTURE  OF  THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  following  re- 
garding the  culture  -and  growth  of  this  tree. 

The  praises  of  the  blue  gum  or  eucalyptus 
tree  have  been  sung  for  years,  and  yet,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  Californians  have  not  engaged 
extensively  in  its  cnlture.  It  is  well  known 
that  its  wood  is  excellent  for  wagon-making, 
railroad  ties,  etc.,  and  as  the  trees  will  grow 
on  ground  that  would  not  produce  grain  crops, 
it  would  seem  that  their  colture  might  be 
made  profitable  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Bolander,  (who  is  well  versed  in  such 
matters),  that  1,000  of  these  trees  could  be 
grown  to  the  acre;  that  they  would  require  ir- 
rigation and  attention  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  after  that  would  take  care  of  themselves. 
Forests  of  eucalyptus  do  not  require  protection 
by  fencing,  as  cattle  do  not  disturb  the  trees. 
He  estimated  that  each  tree  would  in  ten  years 
produce  a  cord  of  wood,  but  if  this  estimate  be 
reduced  one-half,  and  a  liberal  allowance  made 
for  accidents  or  drawbacks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  for  fuel  alone — -estimating  the  wood  at  five 
dollars  per  cord— a  forest  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  acres  would  yield  an  immense  profit, 
even  after  deducting  the  first  cost  of  trees,  and 
the  expense  of  planting,  etc.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  notice  that  recently  some  forty  cords 
of  wood  from  Alameda  county  were  sent  to  San 
Quentin  to  be  worked  up  into  furniture,  and 
the  result  is  looked  for  with  some  interest. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia, upon  which  grain  cannot  successfully 
be  grown,  that  might  be  made  profitable  if 
planted  with  eucalyptus  trees.  Indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  transformed 
into  an  immense  forest  of  this  kind,  with 
profit  to  the  owners  of  land  that  is  now  almost 
worthless  for  grain-growing.  As  an  instance  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  these  trees,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Commercial  states  that  a  row  of  them  six 
years  old,  growing  upon  a  highway  in  that 
county,  were  cut  down  a  year  ago,  and  each 
tree  averaged  nearly  a  cord  of  wood,  notwith- 
standing they  were  cut  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  These  trunks  have  since  put  forth 
shoots,  and  have  nearly  gained  their  original 
dimensions.  The  wood  from  fifty  trees  was 
sold  for  $240,  and  in  a  year  or  two  they  may 
be  cut  again.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
eucalyptus  tree,  in  warding  off  malaria  and 
other  diseases,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value, 
should  induce  farmers  to  grow  it. 

VACANT  LAND. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  land  in  San 
Diego  county  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
railroad  companies,  and  the  Government. 
Some  organized  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
place  these  lands  within  the  reach  of  actual 
settlers.  Our  leading  men  ought  to  take  some 
steps  in  this  direction.  That  is,  if  they  think 
an  increase  of  population  would  be  of  any  gen- 
ral  benefit  to  the  city  and  county. — San  Diego 
Union, 


R  JV  I  L  l=g  O  A  p.  ■<? 

BKUAU  GAIGK. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Monday,  April  10th,  1882« 

Ami  until  furtlier  notice.  PanBt-iiK'T  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Fraucitieo  PasKeuger  Depot 
(  Towuseud  St..  between  3d  aud  4th  st.eets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
8.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


ABRIVE 
8.  F. 


8:.30  A.  M. 
t  9:30  A.  M 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3:30  P.  M. 
i-Hn  p  M. 

*  5:15  p.  M. 
6::i0  P.  H  I  i 

I  I 


.Sau  Mateo,  Redwood, 
 and  Meulo  Puk.... 


6:40  A.  M. 

*  8.10  A.  M. 
9K)3  A.  M. 

•10K)2.  A  M. 

•  3:36  p.  M. 
t  4:.59  P.  H. 

6iao  P.  M. 
t  8:15  P.  M. 


8:30  A.  M- 
10:41'  A.  M. 
*  3:30  p.  M 
4 :25  P.  H 


10:40  A.  M. 
*  3::iO  p.  M. 


10:to  A. 
*  3:30  p 


10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and, 
,  .Principal  Way  Btatlons. 


.  Oilroy.Pajaro.  Oastroville 
 and  Salinas  


II  9  03  A.  M. 
I  *10fl2  A.  u. 
(•  I*  3::i6  P.  M. 
I  I  6KX)  p.  M. 
J^lt  8:15  p.  M. 
flO.Oi!  A.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 


I  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pious.  | 


f ..Monterey.  Watsonville, . .  | 
Camp  (loodall,  Aptos,  Camp  ] 
I  San  Jose,  Soquel  aud  Santa 
 Crnz  I 


'lOfl-2  A.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 


*10.-02  A.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 


10:40a.  u.||  Soledad  aud  Way  Stations.  |{    6K)0  P.  u. 

♦Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only. 

Stage  connectionH  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  A.  H.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomerj-  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

iS'"S.  P  Atliuiic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LRAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M,,for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONOKONG, 

Ooanecting  at  Tokohuna  with  Steamers  for  Shangbae. 


Will  BBil  from  San  Francisco- 

GAELIC  Tuesday,  May  2d. 

ARABIC...  r   Saturday,  May  23d, 

OCEANIC  Tuesday,  June  6th, 

COPTIC  Saturday,  June  17th, 

BELGIC  Saturday,  July  8th. 

GAELIC  Thursday,  July  20th. 

ARABIC   Saturday,  August  12th. 

OCEANIC  Thursday,  August  24th, 

COPTIC  Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BELGIC  Thursday,  September  28th, 

Ezearslon  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
tarn  at  Rednced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  'a  General  Offlceg,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    B.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  202  Market  street,  Union 
Block, 

T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

fj-en'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD, 

President 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credits 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

AUMILM,  HA  &  JAPAN, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 


Paid  Up  Gaoital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  62  Wall  Streol 

Agency  at  Vir^nla.  Nevada. 


Thia  Bank  has  Special  Facilities  for  Deal. 
lag  in  Bullion. 


THE  BREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   06DEN,  UTAB, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 
AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  EL    PASO.  TEXAS. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Datljr, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
TTl-n       n  -r-t      ,      Fx*  A,n.Oe  , 

AMU    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CaUfornia 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORE,  and  intermediate  points.  Thi  se  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well.furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free, 

100  pounds  of  KatcfstLge  per  full  Passenifer 
free.  30  pounds  of  Bti^eitgo  per  half  Pas- 
senifer,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  .Harket  Street.  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations, 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen. Superintendent,        Gen,  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agi. 
HAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


June. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

OLIVE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


IHIPORTERS,  MAIMIFACTURERS, 


AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  YARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  jUarket  Street,      -      -      San  Francisco. 


Home  or  the  Olive— Its  Cultivation 
in  Southern  Kuiope— The  Olive 
Zone  —  What    Portions  or 
Calirornia  is  Knibraced 
Within  It. 


The  Kind  of  Soil  in  Which  the  Olive  Will 
Thrive,  and  the  Quantity  of  Mois- 
ture it  Eeq^uires, 

[written  bv  noN.  b.  b.  bedding.] 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  there  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  348,431  gallons  of  olive 
oil,  valued  at  $491,431,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of 
$232,77ti.75.  The  quantity  and  value  of  pickled  olives 
imported  during  the  same  period  are  not  given  In  the 
published  Treasury  reports,  as  this  article  is  free  from 
duty. 

Of  the  above,  San  Francisco  imported  47,192  gallons, 
valued  at  $97,118,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of  $1  per 
gallon;  or  $47,192.  The  value  of  pickled  olives  im- 
ported into  San  Francisco  for  the  year  was  $13,892. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  almost  5,000,000  gal- 
lons. 

Nearly  all  of  this  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  produced  on  land, 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  which  flow  into  that  eea. 
The  Home  of  the  Olive. 

While  the  olive  is  found  wild  in  a  certain  climatic 
zone  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transported  in  some  former  age  from  there 
to  Europe,  yet  practically  all  of  the  olive  oil  of  com- 
merce comes  from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Greece,  Alge- 
ria, Morocco  and  other  countries  which  have  coasts  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Olive  Products  of  Ital}'.  Sicily  and  France. 

Bocardo  says  that  Italy  has  1,235,000  acres  planted  to 
the  olive,  producing  annually  30,560,000  gallons  of  oil. 
Simmons  gives  the  export  in  1854,  of  that  part  of 
Italy  and  Sicilly  then  composing  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
pies,  at  36,333  tons,  valued  at  $11,263,230.  Nieman 
gives  the  export  from  Spain  for  1873  as  valued  at  $10,- 
425,000.  In  1874,  in  consequence  of  the  Carlist  war,  it 
fell  oCto  $3,716,000. 

France,  according  to  Prudent,  produces  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  olive  oil  which  it  consumes,  yet  an- 
nually exports  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 

George  P.  Marsh,  United  States  Minister  to  Italy, 
says  "that  in  the  olive,  walnut,  chestnut,  cork  oak, 
orange,  lemon,  flgand  other  trees,  which,  by  their  fruit 
and  other  products,  yield  an  annual  revenue,  nature 
has  provided  Southern  Europe  with  a  partial  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  native  forest,"  and  adds: 
"Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  olive  orchards 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  Sicily  alone,  an  is- 
laud  scarcely  eicetding  10,0*^0  square  miles  in  area,  of 
which  one-third,  at  least,  is  absolutely  barren,  has  ex- 
ported  to  the  single  port  of  Marseilles  more  than  2,000,- 
000  pounds  weight  of  olive  oil  per  year,  for  the  last 
twenty  years." 

The  Olive  Zone, 

Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  the  Gengraphical  Distribu- 
tion of  I'lanls,  says  that  the  olive  {Olea  Europea)  requires 
a  climate  of  a  mean  temperature  for  the  year  as  warm 
as  57  degs.  17-100  Fahrenheit,  and  the  mean  of  the  cold- 
est month  not  to  be  below  41  degs.  5-100.  The  areas  on 
the  earth's  surface  with  the  isothermal  of  55  degs.  are 
Comparatively  very  limited  where  the  mean  of  the 
coldest  month  is  but  16  degs.  below  the  mean  for  the 
whole  year.  In  this  exceptional  climate  it  flourishes 
and  gives  subsistence  and  wealth  to  those  who  culti- 
vate  it.  While  the  mean  for  the  coldest  month  must  not 
be  below  41  degs.  5-100,  yet  it  will  live  and  bear  eight 
degrees  more  of  cold  than  the  orange. 

George  P.  Marsh,  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  this  tree,  says  that 
when  the  thermometer  fulls  to  14  degs.  Fahrenheit,  or 
18  degs.  below  freezing,  and  remains  at  this  point  for 
any  considerable  period,  the  shoots  arc  killed  and  the 
fruit  of  that  season  destroyed.  Thus,  so  far  as  relates 
to  climate,  we  have  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  that  tree  which  the  Italians 
call  "a  mine  on  the  surface  of  the  earth."  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  must  be  as  warm  as  57  degs. 
17-100.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  coldest  month 
must  be  as  warm  as  41  degs.  5-100,  and  at  no  time  must 
the  thermometer  fall  and  remain  at  18  degree?  below 
freezing. 

Failure  of  Experiments  in  Olive  Culture  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

The  isothermal  of  57  degs.  17-100  in  the  Atlantic 
States  passes  near  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Kaleigli,  North 
Carolina;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
The  mean  for  the  coldest  months  are,  for  Norfolk,  43 
degs.  78-100;  Raleigh,  ,37  degs.  84-100;  Atlanta,  40  degs. 
90-100,  and  Memphis,  40  degs.  19-100.  Yet,  at  times,  in 
all  these  places,  the  thermometer  falls  to  within  a  few 
degrees  below  zero.  At  Atlanta  it  fell  to  three  degrees 
above  zero  in  January,  1878.  Therefore,  all  attempts  at 
a  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive  in  the  Atlantic 
States  have  resulted  in  failure. 

Michaux,  in  his  "Sylva,"  states  that  New  Smyrna,  in 
Florida,  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  and  that  a  colony  of 
Greeks  was  brought  there  for  I  hat  purpose.  The  exper- 
iment failed,  and  In  1873  hardly  a  trace  of  the  settle- 
ment remained. 

An  Brroneou*  Opinion  Exploded. 

Lewis  A.  Bernay,  who  has  written  a  treatise  on  this 
tree,  says:  "Ancient  writers  upon  the  olive  state  that 
the  tree  will  not  survive  remote  from  the  soa  air.  And 
this  opinion  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  and  is  entertained  even  at  the  present  day  by 
men  whose  authority  on  the  general  subject  cannot  be 
lightly  regarded.    The  fact,  however,  that  the  olive 


forms  a  staple  product  throughout  Spain,  evi 
parts  which  are  so  n  niote  from  the  coast  as  tu  i 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  seems  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest."  Hillhouse,  in  his  article  on  this  tree, 
in  Michaux's  "Sylva,"  says:  "It  thrives  in  the  center 
of  Spain  and  in  Mesopotamia,  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  sea-shore."  The  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  this  belief  is  iu  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Humboldt, 
that  theolive flourishes  in  a  semi-tropical  climate  where 
the  variation  in  temperature  is  but  small  as  between  the 
mean  for  the  year  and  the  mean  for  the  coldest  month. 
These  conditions  are  ordinarily  found  near  the  ocean. 
The  ocean,  in  a  given  latitude,  having  but  a  small  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  winds  passing  over  it  to  the  ad- 
joining land,  modify  the  climate,  making  it  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  iu  winter,  than  land  in  the  inte- 
rior not  subject  to  tbe  direct  influence  of  these  winds. 
Variations  of  the  Means  of  Mummer  and 
Winter  Temperature,  in  California. 
On  this  coast  the  variation  between  the  mean  of  the 
winter  and  summer  temperature  is,  at  San  Diego,  but  15 
degs.  68-100;  Monterey,  9  degs.  55-100;  San  Fruncisco,  7 
deg8.|95-100;  Fort  Koss,  9  degs, 66-100;  Humboldt,  11  degs. 
15-luO.  While  in  the  interior  the  variations  between  the 
means  for  the  same  seasons,  are  for  Los  Angeles,  19 
degs.  08-100;  Visalia,  45  degs.  30-100;  Stockton,  22  degs. 
19-100;  Vallejo,  17  degs.  40-100;  Sacramento,  23  degs.  27- 
100;  and  Chico,  33  degs.  16-100.  It  may  be  unnecessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  differ- 
ences of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  not 
between  the  mean  for  the  year  and  the  mean  for  the 
coldest  month. 

Points  in  California  Where  the  Olive  Can 
Be  Successfully  Cultivated. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where,  within  this 
State,  the  olive  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  1  have 
gathered  from  the  tables  of  temperature  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  and  from  the  Chief  Engineer's  Depart- 
ment of  the  railroad  companies,  a  list  of  all  the  places 
whose  temperatures  fall  within  these  limits  which 
Humboldt  states  have  been  found  to  be  essential.  The 
regions  which  this  list  represents,  could,  without  doubt, 
be  extended,  had  more  attention  been  given  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  to  observing  and  recording  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  requisites  of  success- 
ful and  profitable  cultivation  are,  that  for  the  year  It 
must  be  as  warm  as  57  degs.  17-100.  The  mean  for  the 
coldest  month  must  be  as  warm  as  41  degs,  5-100,  and 
at  no  time  must  the  temperature  fall  below  14  degrees. 
I  cannot  find  in  any  authority  how  high  a  temperature 
it  will  bear,  but  as  it  is  successfully  grown  in  Algeria 
and  Eg\  pt,  it  could  hardly  be  injured  by  the  highest 
temperatures  that  occur  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
following  list: 


San  Diego  

Los  Angeles  

Soledad  

Salinas  

Hollister  

Gilroy  

San  Jose  

Livermore  

Benicia  

Vallejo  

Fort  Tejon  

Sumner   

Delano  

Borden   

Fort  Miller  ... 

Merced  

Modesto  

Ellis  

Stockton   

Sacramento. . . 

Auburn  

Colfax  

Marysville  

Chico  

Tehama  

Ked  Bluff  

Redding  
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In  the  column  showing  the  lowest  point  to  which  tbe 
mercury  has  fallen,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  gives 
the  lowest  temperature  at  7  A.  M.  Therefore  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  if  the  thermometer  had  been  self-registcr- 
ing,  it  would  have  shown  three  or  four  degrees  less  at 
4  or  5  A.  M.  on  the  days  when  the  greatest  cold  prevailed. 
As,  for  illustration,  this  record  shows  the  mercury  ai 
Sacramento  to  have  fallen  to  28  degrees  In  December, 
1849,  yet  Dr.  Logan  stated  that  twice  In  twenty-flve 
years  it  fell  to  22  degrees,  althought  It'remained  at  this 
point  but  for  a  short  period. 

A  Table  Showinif  Mean    Temperature,  in 
Olive  Produciiij;  Kefflon.. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  temperatures  of  the 
above  named  places  In  California  with  those  of  regions 
In  which  the  produce  of  the  olive  Is  among  the  articles 
of  the  first  agricultural  and  commercial  importance.  I 
have  compiled  from  Blodgett's  t';ima(o/o4ry  the  mean 
annual  and  the  mean  winter  temperatures,  as  also  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  of  the  follow- 
ing prominent  places  in  Italy,  SpaiD,  Portugal,  France, 
Egypt  and  Palestine: 


PLACES. 

Mean  of 
tempera- 
ture for 
the  year. 

Mean  of  tem- 
perature for 
the  winter. 

Mean  of  tem- 
perature of 
the  coldest 
months. 

60.05 

46.07 

45.00 

60. 03 

49.06 

47,04 

Florence  

69.02 

43.08 

41.02 

Ma<lrid  

28  03 

46-02 

43.02 

61. 04 

62.05 

61 .04 

Marseilles  

68.03 

45.02 

43.02 

64.03 

61.02 

63.02 

62  06 

49.06 

47.04 

06.08 

58  06 

67.03 

A  comparison  of  the  above  tables  will  show  that  so 
far  as  they  re'ate  to  the  mean  for  the  year  and  the  mean 
for  the  coldest  month,  the  climate  of  Rome  and  Sacra- 
mento is  nearly  the  same.  So  is  Alexandria  and  Lot 
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Angeles;  Florence  and  Fort  Tejon;  Lisbon  anrt  Liver- 
more;  Marseilles  and  Benicia;  Algiers  and  San  Diego, 
and  Jerusalem  and  Merced.  In  but  one  case  for  the 
year  is  there  a  difference  of  more  than  one  degree,  and 
in  but  one  case  more  than  three  degrees  for  the  differ, 
ence  of  the  coldest  month. 

Tbe  Warm  Belt  of  tbe  Foot-Uillg. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  which  has  been  sus- 
pected, but  for  the  proof  of  which  the  data  has  not  bt- 
fore  been  attainable,  is  that  the  zone  in  the  Sierra, 
known  as  the  foot-hills,  is  as  warm  for  tbe  year,  and  as 
warm  for  the  coldest  month  as  the  Sacramento  valley 
in  the  same  latitudes.  This  warm  belt  certainly  extends 
to  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet.  Colfax,  with  an  elevation 
of  2,421  feet,  has  a  mean  for  the  year  of  00  degs.  5.100, 
and  a  mean  for  the  coldest  mouth  of  45  degs.  49-100, 
while  for  the  same  periods,  Sacramento  has  for  the 
year  CO  degs.  48-100,  aud  for  tbe  coldest  month  46  degs, 
21-100.  Fort  Tejon,  on  the  Tebachape  mountains,  eleva- 
tion C,240  feet,  for  the  year,  is  but  six  degrees  coMer 
than  Tulare,  in  the  center  of  the  valley  3,000  feet 
b«low;  while  the  temperature  for  the  winter  months  is 
nearly  tbe  same.  Fort  Tejon  having  42  degs.  5-100,  and 
Tulare  42  degs.  7-l(H).  This  zone  of  warm  temperature 
explains  the  success  in  the  growth  of  oranges  aud  other 
semi-tropical  fruits,  wherever  planted  below  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  feet  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra. 

There  have  been  omitted  from  the  list  of  stations  in 
California,  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Pajaro,  San  Mateo. 
Petaluma,  Visalia  and  Tulare,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
mean  annual  temperature,  or  in  the  mean  for  the  coldest 
months  they  fall  below  57  degs.  or  41  degs. 

Without  doubt  the  olive  could  be  grown  in  these 
places,  but  its  cultivation  could  hardly  be  made  profit- 
able. 

What  kind  of  Soil  the  Olive  Requires. 

This  tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  except  that 
containing  much  moisture.  Marsb  states  "that  it  pre- 
fers a  light,  warm  ground,  but  does  not  thrive  in  rich 
alluvial  land,  and  grows  well  on  billy  and  rocky  sur- 
faces." Bernay  says  "that  it  thrives  and  is  most  proli- 
fic in  dry  calcareous  schistous,  sandy  and  rocky  situa- 
tions. The  land  must  be  naturally  or  artificially  well 
drained.  Its  great  enemy  is  excess  of  moisture.  It  re- 
joices in  the  mechanical  looseness  of  sand v,  gravelly 
and  stony  soils, and  in  freedom  from  stagnant  moisture." 
Brande  asserts  that  it  only  grows  well  and  yields  large 
crops  "in  a  warm  and  comparatively  dry  climate  " 
Dr.  Robinson  says:  "It  delights  in  a  stony  soil,  and 
thrives  even  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  rocky  hills,  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  earth;  hence  the  expression  in  the 
Bible,  "oil  out  of  the  flinty  rjck."  Hillhouse,  in  bis 
article  on  this  tree  in  Michaux's  Sylva,  says:  "The 
olive  accommodates  itself  to  almost  any  variety  of 
Boil,  but  it  shuns  a  redundancy  of  moisture,  and  pre- 
fers loose  calcareous, fertile  lands, mingled  with  stones, 
such  as  tbe  territory  of  Attica  and  South  of  France. 
The  quality  of  its  fruit  is  essentially  affected  by  that  of 
tbe  soil.  It  Biicceeds  in  good  loam  capable  of  bearing 
wheat,  but  in  fat  lands  it  yields  oil  of  an  inferior  flavor, 
and  becomes  laden  with  a  barren  exuberance  of  leaves 
and  branches.  The  temperature  of  tbe  climate  is  a 
consideration  of  more  importance  than  tbe  nature  of 
tbe  soil."  Downing,  in  writing  of  this  tree  in  Southern 
Euroi>e,  says:  "A  few  olive  trees  will  serve  for  tbe  sup- 
port of  an  entire  family  who  would  starve  on  what 
could  otherwise  be  raised  on  the  same  surface  of  soil, 
and  dry  crevices  of  rocks  and  almost  otherwise  barren 
soils  in  the  deserts  when  planted  with  this  tree,  become 
flourishing  and  valuable  places  of  habitation." 
Its  Adaptability  to  tbe  Dry  Plains  of  tbe 
Interior  of  tbe  State. 

From  tbis  evidence  it  would  seem  that  in  the  olive  we 
have  a  tree  that  can  be  grown  on  our  dry  plains  and 
naked  hillsides.  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere  its  limits 
of  profitable  cultivation  are  as  far  north  as  the  South 
of  France,  and  as  far  south  as  Cairo,  in  E^ypt.  Where- 
ever  on  the  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey,  and 
wherever  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  within  the  limits 
of  the  temperature  stated,  there  is  an  annual  fall  of  rain 
sufiScient  to  produce  barley  or  wheat— on  rocky  hills  or 
sandy  plains,  when  once  rooted,  this  tree  will  thrive 
and  bear.  For  the  valley,  its  extreme  northern  limit 
is  at  Redding,  for  at  Fort  Reading,  but  twelve  miles 
distant  and  with  IVl  feet  greater  elevation,  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  fell  to  11  degs.  in  December,  1855, 
which  would  be  fatal. 

The  Olive  Limits  in   tlie  Sacramento,  San 
•Toniiiilii  and  Tulare  UaMin. 

If  we  imagine  two  lines  starting  from  Redding,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  528  feet,  one  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sierra  and  the  other  on  tbe  cast  side  of  tbe  Coast  Range, 
gradually  ascending  as  latitude  is  decreased  until  they 
meet  at  Fort  Tejon,  in  the  Tehachape  mountaiLS  at  an 
elveation  of  3,240  feet,  we  would  have  the  probable 
limits  in  tbe  Sacramento  valley  and  adjacent  mountains 
below  which  tbe  olive  could  be  successfully  cultivated. 
Antiquity  of  tbe  Olive. 

This  tree  when  once  planted,  is  planted  practically 
forever.  Some  trees  in  Europe  still  bearing,  from  the 
record  of  the  tax-rolls,  are  known  to  be  older  than  four 
hundred  years.  It  stands  neglect  and  abuse,  but  repays 
neglect  by  only  bearing  on  alternate  years.  In  the 
South  of  France  by  cultivation  and  pruning  it  bears 
every  year.  It  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the 
branches  or  roots,  from  layers,  from  suckers,  from  the 
little  knots  or  eicresences  that  form  on  the  tree  near 
tbe  ground,  called  by  the  Italians  uovoli,  aud  from  the 
seeds  in  the  fruit.  When  tbe  latter  are  used  tbe  pulp 
should  be  removed  from  the  ripe  olive,  and  the  seeds 
soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  strong  lye.  to  soften 
them.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  place, 
and  tbe  grounc  occasionally  watered.  Planted  in  tbis 
State  in  February,  tbe  young  trees  would  make  their 
appearance  in  July.  The  tree  can  be  grafted  or  budded 
in  every  method  used  on  the  apple  or  pear. 

Culture  of  tbe  Olive  Tree. 

It  commences  bearing  iu  six  years,  but  does  not  come 
to  the  limit  of  full  fruitage  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yatn.  The  average  product  from  each  tree  is  stated  at 


from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  oil.  When  planted  lor  au 
orchard,  the  trees  are  placed  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from 
each  other.  Pruning  increases  the  product,  and  causes 
the  tree  to  yield  annually,  as,  like  the  vine,  it  bears 
fruit  upon  tbe  wood  of  the  preceding  year.  Cultivation 
of  the  grounds  is  not  essential,  but  it  increases  the  pro- 
duct. After  the  thousands  of  years  that  the  olive  has 
been  cultivated,  a  few  varieties  have  been  selected  for 
abandanco  of  fruit  and  superiority  in  quality,  as  also 
for  fineness  of  flavor  in  the  oil  produced.  Where  young 
trees  are  raised  from  the  seeds,  they  are  invariably 
budded  or  grafted  from  some  of  these  well-known  vari- 
eties, as  tbe  chances  are  very  remote  that  from  a  thou- 
sand seedlings  one  would  be  found  of  equal  value  to 
those  now  cultivated.  About  thirty  different  kinds 
are  grown  in  France  aud  Italy. 

Valuable  Varieties  of  Olive  Trees. 

From  the  French  list  in  the  N:w  Duhamel  I  have  se- 
lected a  few  of  those  which  would  probably  be  the  most 
valuable  if  introduced  into  this  State: 

Olivier  Araygdalin,  {Ol<a  Amygdalina,)  which  is  es- 
teemed for  its  fine  and  abundant  oil.  With  care,  it  is 
said  to  yield  in  oil  one-third  of  the  weight  of  fruit;  25th 
variety  in  the  new  Duhamel. 

Aglandaou,  good  for  oil,  and  prefers  dry  and  high 
land;  3d  variety  N.  D. 

Picholine,  (0(ea  oblonga,)  the  best  variety  for  pick- 
ling, known  in  commerce  as  the  Queen'solive:  not  deli- 
cate as  to  soil  and  climate.  I  believe  a  few  trees  of  the 
Picholine  have  been  brought  to  this  State;  11th  variety 
N.  D. 

Olivier  Pleureur,  (0!«o  Craniomorpha,)  good  for  the 
table,  pure  and  abundant  oil;  requires  moisture,  but 
withstands  the  cold;  14th  variety  N.  D. 

Olivier  du  Lucque,  {Oka  minor  Lucencis,)  hardy,  and 
yields  fruit  for  preserving;  9tb  variety  N.  D. 

Expressinff  the  Oil. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  the  most  care  is  given 
in  tbe  preparation  of  oil  for  market,  the  olive  ripens  in 
November  aud  December.  Tbe  fruit  is  gathered  before 
being  fully  ripe,  but  is  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  for 
the  evaporation  of  any  moisture.  It  is  then  crushed  in 
an  edge-wheel  mill  of  stone,  usually  drawn  by  horse- 
power. The  stone  resembles  a  large  grindstone  with 
the  edge  serrated,  and  the  mill  is  not  unlike  the  bark 
mills  in  use  in  the  United  States  thirty  years  siuce. 
The  object  in  serrating  the  edge  of  the  stone  is  to  avoid 
crushing  tbe  seeds  or  kernels,  which  contain  tannin  and 
a  little  inferior  oil.  The  virgin  oil  is  dipped  from  the 
mill  and  is  almost  invariably  kept  to  enrich  poorer 
qualities  of  oil.  The  pomace  is  placed  in  coarse  linen 
bags  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Several  of 
these  are  put  into  a  screw-press  and  the  power  applied. 
The  oil  expressed  runs  into  a  tank.  This  gives  tbe  first 
quality  of  oil.  The  pomace  is  now  taken  from  the  bags, 
broken  up  finely  and  again  put  under  the  screw-press 
for  a  second  and  third  time,  on  each  occasion  yielding 
less  oil  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  After  the  third 
pressing  the  pomace  is  again  broken  and  a  half  gallon 
of  boiling  water  poured  into  each  bag.  It  is  again 
pressed,  yielding  au  inferioroil  used  for  burning,  lubri- 
cating aud  in  the  manufacture  of  castile  soap.  Even 
the  virgin  oil  when  first  pressed  is  turpid  but  clears  it- 
self by  standing  in  vessels  not  open  to  the  air.  It  should 
be  kept  in  places  having  an  even  temperature.  The 
product  of  all  of  the  pressings  is  about  three  gallons  of 
oil  to  the  bushel  of  olives. 

Pickled  Olives. 

The  best  olive  for  pickling  is  the  Picholine  {Oleo  ob- 
Innga).  In  the  south  of  France  it  is  gathered  in  October, 
just  before  the  fruit  has  commenced  to  turn  brown;  the 
finest  are  selected  and  placed  in  a  ^eak  solution  of  soda, 
to  which  lime  has  been  added.  After  remaining  in  tbis 
solution  about  ten  hours  or  until  the  pulp  can  be  readi- 
ly detached  from  the  kernel,  they  are  removed  and 
placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  daily  changed  for  a  week. 
This  progress  removes  the  tannin  from  the  unripe  fruit. 
Whf  n  they  cease  to  bo  bitter  they  are  bottled  in  brine, 
which  is  usually  made  aromatic  with  coriander  or  fen- 
nel. The  next  boit  variety  for  pickling  is  the  OUa  min- 
or lucencis,  9th  variety  in  New  Duhamel.  This  is  also 
valuable  for  oil. 

Introduction  of  the   Olive  into  California. 

I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  history  of 
tbe  introduction  of  tbe  Mission  olive  into  Calilornia. 
It  was  first  brought  to  America  by  .\ntonio  Ribora,  who 
took  it  from  Spain  to  Lima,  in  15tiO.  Frezier  speaks  of 
the  olive  being  used  for  oil  in  Chili  as  early  as  1700. 
Frank  A.  Kimball, of  San  Diego,  iu  an  article  on  tbe  olive 
in  the  Southern  California  Horticulturist,  states  that  the 
first  olive  trees  were  planted  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries at  that  place  in  1769.  If  this  ii.  correct  they  are 
from  seed  forwarded  from  San  Bias,  in  Mexico,  by  Don 
Joseph  de  Galvez,  who  fitted  out  an  expedition  by  vir- 
tue of  a  royal  order  "to  re-discover  and  people  tbe  Port 
of  Monterey,  or  at  least  San  Diego,"  which  expedition 
accompanied  Father  Junipero  Sera,  in  his  missionary 
eff  rts  "to  extend  tlie  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Xorth." 
Fifty  years  later  it  is  recorded  "that  all  the  seeds  that 
Galvez  had  b^-en  so  provident  in  sending  up,  took  root 
and  prospered.  The  Fathers  built  new  missions  and 
continually  replenished  their  stock  of  converts,  which 
at  one  time  amounted  to  20,000.  They  planted  vine- 
yards, orchards  and  the  olive."  From  San  Diego  the 
tree  was  transplanted  to  nearly  all  the  other  missions, 
aud  from  these  missions  to  various  place's  throughout 
the  State.  Other  than  those  at  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  I  cannot  learn  that  this  tree  has  as 
yet  been  planted  in  orchard  form,  with  the  object  of 
making  profit  from  its  fruit. 

Tbe  Mission  Olive. 

H.  N.  Bolander,  who  had  charge  of  the  botany  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  informs  me  that  in  all 
of  tbe  missions  there  was  but  one  variety  of  the  olive, 
one  of  pear  and  one  of  grape. 

I  have  made  considerable  effort  to  learn  tbe  name  of 
this  particular  olive,  and  to  ascertain  if  this  variety  Is 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  without  success.  John  Ellis, 
who  has  charge  of  the  horticultural  grounds  at  the 
University,  informs  me  that  tbe  seeds  of  tlie  Mission 


olive  "  come  correct,  and  produce  fruit  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  parent."  From  the  fact  that  tbe  seeds  prjduce 
trees,  bearing  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  parent,  it 
would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  original  stock  of 
the  wild  olivo  of  Europe  or  Africa.  It  is  a  shy  bearer, 
and  has  fruit  very  much  smaller  than  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  It  is  probably 
very  valuable  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  or  bud  more 
prolific  kinds.  It  has,  however,  demonstrated  that  the 
best  varieties  can  be  successfully  grown  over  a  wide 
range  in  California. 

A  Useful  and  Profitable  Tree. 
I  can  find  no  other  tree  so  useful  and  profitable  that 
will  grow  and  thrive  with  so  small  an  amount  of  mois- 
ture, ir,  as  many  believe,  an  annual  rainfall  of  a  given 
place  can  be  increased  by  the  planting  of  trees,  I  do  not 
know  so  useful  a  tree  to  recommend  for  this  purpose. 
If  it  should  fail  in  adding  to  tbe  rain,  it  will  be  certain 
to  thrive  on  what  rain  does  fall  and  be  sure  to  yield  oil, 
whether  cultivated  or  neglected,  for  what  Virgil  wrote 
more  than  1,900  years  ago  is  still  true.  After  having  de- 
scribed the  continuous  culture  necessary  for  the  vine 
he  adds:  "On  the  other  hand  the  olives  require  no  cul- 
ture, nor  do  they  expect  Ihe  crooked  pruning  hook  and 
tenacious  barrow  when  once  they  are  rooted  in  the 
ground  and  have  stood  the  blasts.  Earth  herself  sup- 
plies the  plants  with  moisture  when  opened  by  the 
hooked  tooth  of  the  drug,  and  weighty  fruits  when 
opened  by  the  share.  Nuture  for  thyself,  with  this, 
the  fat  and  peace  delighting  oiive." 
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E^LiBGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS- 

FIRST-CLASS  RKSTAl'R\NT. 
Tbe  Handsomest  Diiiiii^-roum  in  the  Worid. 

WM,  V.  tlAI<UIS<»\,  i>laiiaf;er. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


RAISINS  l\  SPAIN 

A  strip  of  land  bordering  oti  the  Mediterranean, 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length 
and  in  width  not  exceeding  five  or  six,  is  the  raisin- 
produoing  territory  of  Spain.  Beyond  tliesa  boun- 
daries the  muscatel  grape,  from  which  the  raisin 
is  principally  produced,  may  grow  and  thrive 
abundantly,  but  tbe  fruit  must  go  to  market  or  the 
wine  press.  When  tbe  grapes  first  begin  to  ripen, 
in  August,  the  farmer  carefully  inspects  the  fruit 
as  it  lies  on  the  warm,  dry  soil,  and  one  by  one 
clips  tbe  clusters  as  they  reach  perfection. 

In  almost  all  vineyards  slants  of  masonry  are 
prepared,  looking  like  unglazed  hotbeds  and  cov- 
ered with  fine  pebbles,  on  which  the  fruit  is  ex- 
posed to  dry.  But  the  small  proprietor  prefers  not 
to  carry  his  grapes  so  far.  It  is  better,  be  thinks, 
to  deposit  them  nearer  at  hand,  where  there  is  less 
danger  of  bruising,  and  where  boos  and  wasps  are 
less  likely  to  find  them.  Day  by  day  the  cut 
braEu;bes  are  examined  and  turned,  till  they  are  I 
sufiiciently  cured  to  be  borne  to  the  house,  usually 
on  tbe  hill- top,  and  there  deposited  in  the  empty 
wine-press,  until  enough  have  been  collected  for 
the  trimmers  and  packers  to  begin  their  work. 

At  this  stage  great  piles  of  rough,  dried  raisins 
are  brought  forth  from  tbe  wine-press  and  heaped 
upon  boards.  One  by  one  the  bunches  are  care- 
fully inspectad,  those  of  tbe  first  quality  being 
trimmed  of  all  irreguKrities  and  imperfect  berries 
and  deposited  in  piles  by  themselves;  so,  in  turn, 
are  treated  those  of  tbe  second  quality,  while  the 
clippings  and  inferior  fruit  are  received  into  baskets 
at  the  feet  of  the  trimmers  and  reserved  for  home 
consumption.  A  quantity  of  small  wooded  trays 
are  now  brought  forward,  size  of  the  common 
raisin-box  and  about  an  inch  deep.  In  these  pa- 
pers are  neatly  laid,  so  as  to  lap  and  cover  the 
raisins  evenly  deposited  in  the  trays,  which  are 
then  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  a  rude  press. 
After  pressing,  tbe  raisins  are  dropped  into  boxes 
for  mtttket.—ScirnliJic  Pres». 
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UNION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFOR.MA    LLOYDS,  ^ 
(.Established  in  18GI). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -    $750,000  j 

PRINCIPAL.  OFFICE, 

Xos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 

G.  TOUCHARU,  |  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

0.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

QSOUaE  T.  BOHiiM  Sarveyoi 


(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY   1882. 


PKIJJCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  np.  Gold,  -  -  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums,  since  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses, 'since  organization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 
Assets,  Jaa.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  171,412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything.  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS  t 

J.  F.  UOUGHTO>  President. 

J.  L.  N.  MUICPARD  Vice  Preaidenl. 

CHAS.  R.  »«TUR1  Secretary) 

R.  H.  9IAGIL.L  General  A (fent. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRU6G1ISTS, 

RESPKCTPULLY   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIlt  NEW  AKllIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfiinierv,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brusbes,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  ^:)osmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Ktc,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Draggists, 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

C33  Market  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


J.  F.  FABNSWOBTU.  M.  T.  BkBWKK 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Nos.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMUN  ro,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 

COMMISSION  MKRCUANTS  &  \VHOLB« 
sale  dealers  in  Forei^fii  an<l  Domestic  Gr«,*ft 
anil  Dritjd  Fruitu,  iToJuce,  Honey.  Nuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Please  give  us  a  trial.  3U  and  3H 
J  Str«et,  Sacramvnio.  Ral. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halk.  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores, Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  ..ND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 
5d/      c^^  /  J<, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
sHe  and  Inside 
on  Wood.  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  A7\7"ITHC:>XJT  E:C?XT-A.Ij. 


This  Paint  ig  prepared  in  liquid  form,  BEADY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'aite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  ig  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  I.\   TWENTY  YlilARS  TO 
COMK. 

If  we  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past 
San  Francisco  will  have  a  population  of  over 
half  a  million  in  the  next  twenty  years,  and 
with  rapid  progress  may  have  reached  in  that 
time  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The  Pacific 
Coast  will  have  a  population  of  four  million  at 
least,  and  may  have  one  of  five,  of  which  more 
than  half  will  be  centered  in  California.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  railroad  lines  will 
make  connection  regular  and  constant  with 
every  corner  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  we 
will  be  able  to  reach  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  as 
readily  with  our  merchandise  as  we  now  cnu 
Sacramento  or  Stockton.  That  this  is  not  an 
idle  dream  may  be  supposed,  since  twenty 
years  ago  we  did  not  have  a  mile  of  railroad  in 
this  State  or  on  the  coast.  Year  after  year 
steamers  of  continually  larger  increasing  ton- 
nage will  be  built  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  see  by  that  time  a  dozen  steam  lines 
leading  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Pacific 
and  other  countries,  both  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

What  our  commerce  may  be  is  indicated  by 

the  way  in  which  it  has  grown  in  the  past. 

Taking  periods  of  about  five  years,  our  imports 

have  grown  as  follows  since  1857. 

1857  $  9.130,688 

1861   8,508.506 

1866   15.568.416 

1871   20,384.907 

1876   34,085.481 

1880  41,265,317 

This  shows  an  increase  of  fivefold  since  1861, 
that  is,  in  about  20  years. 

Exports  for  the  same  period  have  grown  as 
follows: 

1857  $15,154,499 

1861    12,906  060 

1866   28,215.304 

1871   23.081.757 

1876   30.745.817 

1880   39,414.113 

1881   49,968,193 

This  is  not  so  large,  but  still  it  is  more  than 
threefold  in  twenty  years.  The  figures  of  the 
present  year  will  exhibit  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  over  those  of  1881. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  the  future.  In  the 
matter  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  we 
should  find  that  our  trade  had  increased  from 
$41,000,000  say  to  $200,000,000,  and  that  our 
export  trade  to  foreign  countries  had  advancd 
from  $15,000,000,  to  $170,000,000.  That  would 
give  the  city  room  to  increase  to  three-quarters 
of  a  million  did  population  and  trade  increase 
proportionately. 

We  should  then  send  our  grocery  goods, 
spices  and  other  imports  all  over  the  Eastern 
States,  from  the  great  lakes  to  New  Orleans. 

We  have  not  spoken  here  of  our  domestic 
trade  which  is  expanding  at  a  rate  even  greater 
than  our  foreign.  We  have  spoken  neither  of 
the  subdivisions  of  our  trade,  nor  of  the  indus- 
tries or  other  branches  that  may  spring  up. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  a  vast  business  in 
merchandising,  manufacturing,  real  estate  and 
speculation  before  all  our  smart  men  for  the 
next  twenty  years. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


troville,  Aptos,  Soque  and  Santa  '  linly 

in  view.  Then,  through  the  gaj  Los 
Gatos  creek  range,  you  can  see  a  portion  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  in  a  clear  day  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  may  be  seen.  The  elevation 
here  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea. — Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel. 


SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 

Perhaps  there  i.-s  no  section  of  country  with- 
in the  same  distance  from  Sau  Francisco  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  seeking  pleasant 
and  healthy  homes  than  that  portion  of  the 
Santii  Cruz  mountains  through  which  runs  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  This  rond  is 
finished  and  running  through  trains  daily, 
thus  opening  to  easy  access  one  of  the  most 
delightful  fruit  regions  of  the  State,  and  over- 
coming the  great  difficulty  the  pioneer-fruit 
growers  of  this  neighborhood  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  gettiug  their  products  to  market. 

The  ranches  on  the  summit  will  always  at- 
tract the  attention  of  tourists  and  campers 
as  long  as  those  grand  old  redwoods  are  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  such  solemn  family  groups. 

A  more  desirable  retreat  for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest  could  hardly  be  desired,  and 
the  views  in  every  direction  are  simply 
grand.  In  front,  the  ocean  view,  over  vast 
rolling  forests  of  dark  redwoods;  to  the  right, 
down  the  wild,  picturesque  forest-olad  canyon 
of  the  Los  Gatos,  through  which  the  railroad 
here  approches  the  tunnel;  in  the  back  ground 
and  to  the  left  a  high  mountain  ridge,  from 
the  dark  form  of  Loma  Prieta  looms  up,  his 
outlines  clear  cut  agaiust  the  blue  gky.  Stand- 
ing under  the  umbrageous  oaks  you  can  see 
one  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast,  extending 
from  near  Pescadero,  in  the  torth,  to  Point 
Pinos,  the  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  Bay 
of  Monterey,  with  the  towns  of  Monterey,  Cas- 


the:  INCOMING  FRUIT  CROP. 

Now  that  it  is  settled,  beyond  question,  that 
the  fruit  crop  this  season  will  be  an  immense 
one,  it  is  well  to  make  preparations  for  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  same,  and,  in  order  to  do  so, 
the  capacity  for  drying,  canning,  or  curing  the 
the  incoming  crop  must  be  increased.  Last 
year  our  crop  was  light  and  so  was  the  fruit 
crop  in  all  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States, 
and  the  demand  was  active  for  all  California's 
surplus  in  a  green  state,  bilt  such  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case  this  season,  as  the  prospects  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
equally  as  flattering  now  as  they  are  in  this 
State  for  an  extraordinary  yield.  But  of 
course  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  our 
pears  and  grapes,  and  no  doubt  the  shipments 
of  this  year  will  far  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year;  but  allowing  for  all  that  may  be  exported 
there  will  most  assuredly  be  a  large  amount  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds  that  will  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  here  by  drying,  canning,  and  curing, 
and  it  is  not  too  soon  to  be  looking  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face.  There  are  many  points 
where  fruit  canneries  with  large  capacity  should 
be  started,  and  probably  there  is  no  point 
where  the  need  is  greater  than  in  this  city. 
If  Providence  bestows  a  bountiful  crop  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  same  and  make 
preparations  as  will  enable  us  to  reap  the  full 
benefits  of  such  a  favorable  condition,  and 
surely  if  the  crop  is  all  saved  this  year  more 
extensive  arrangements  must  be  made  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose.  Who  will  be  the  first 
to  look  after  this  matter? — Sacramento  Bee. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  best  way  to  grow  the  strawberry  is  in 
hills.  Plant  early,  and  put  the  vines  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
Strawberries  prefer  a  light,  rich,  but  sandy  loam 
which  does  not  pack  or  get  hard,  but  is  easily 
kept  moist  and  mellow.  The  alluvium  soil 
near  our  streams  fulfils  these  conditions.  The 
red  mountain  soils  have  also,  when  properly 
fertilized,  proved  capable  of  producing  large 
crops  of  highly  flavored  berries.  When  straw- 
berry plants  come  from  the  nursery,  the  dead 
leaves  and  runnels,  if  any  should  be  trimmed 
ofi',  and  also  the  tips  of  the  roots  if  they  appear 
bruised  or  broken.  Take  a  pail  of  water  and 
stir  up  some  rich  soil  in  it,  making  a  paste. 
Dip  the  roots  of  each  plant  in  this,  which  con- 
stitutes the  operation  ciUed  "puddling."  After 
the  plants  have  been  well  puddled,  keep  a  wet 
cloth  over  them  until  planting,  which  ought  to 
be  done  the  same  day.  When  setting  out  press 
the  earth  closely  about  each  separate  plant 
with  the  hands,  so  as  to  hold  the  roots  firmly. 
Rake  and  mellow  the  soil  when  it  is  trodden 
down,  and  the  work  is  done. — Semi-Tropic  Cal- 
ifornia. 

NUT  GROWING. 

In  adilition  to  the  dififereut  varieties  of  fruits 
which  will  flourish  and  reach  perfection  in  this 
valley,  with  the  fostering  and  intelligent  care 
of  the  horticulturist,  many  species  of  nuts  are 
grown,  and  others  niij^ht  be  profitably  raised. 
The  ahnoud  and  walnut  produce  well,  and,  as 
a  further  advantage,  keep  well,  and  can  be 
transported  to  the  ends  of  the  world  in  good 
condition.  The  fig  rnd  olive  can  be,  and  are 
being  grown,  and  should  be  more  extensively 
cultivated,  for  there  will  eventually  be  money 
to  be  made  by  the  growing  of  these  trees.  In 
fine,  the  soil  and  climnte  all  warrant  the  devo- 
tion of  the  major  part  of  the  Santa  Aua  valley 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  nuls  and  grapes. 
Lands  are  too  high  to  warrant  their  use  for 
agriculture,  but  devote  them  to  the  purposes 
for  which  Nature  intended  them,  and  then  great 
profit  must  eventually,  if  not  even  now,  be 
derived  from  them.  In  this  matter  we  have 
no  desire  to  exaggerate,  or  highly  color  any 
statement,  with  the  view  of  misleading  or  in- 
ducing people  to  come  here  and  invest  their 
means,  and  conscientiously  feel  that  we  have 
not  done  so,  but  have  simply  and  truthfully 
stated  facts.  Time  will  prove  that  we  have  the 
best  fruit  country  in  the  world.  —  Santa  Ana 
Ileratd. 
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AN  ADDRESS. 

At  the  request  of  several  friends,  we  republish, 
below,  an  address  made  to  the  school  children  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  January  15,  1863,  by  George  T. 
Bromley,  Esq.,  well  known  in  Bohemian  circles, 
in  San  Francisco,  as  a  wit  and  humorist.  It  is  well 
worth  perusal  and  has  been  extensively  copied  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  Coast  and  those  published 
in  Eastern  States: 

Ladies  and  GENTLEjrEx:  I  appear  before  you  to 
apologize  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  two  gentle- 
men whose  names  appear  on  the  programme,  and 
I  am  requested  to  make  a  speech  as  a  substitute  for 
the  song  which  they  were  to  sing. 

Now,  I  was  calculating  to  address  the  children 
npon  this  occasion,  but  unfortunately  the  young 
lady  who  was  to  accompany  the  address  on  the 
piano  was  so  overcome  by  its  rehearsal  that  she  has 
not  been  out  of  the  house  since;  therefore  I  shall 
have  to  deliver  the  address  without  the  music,  and 
leave  out  the  most  affecting  part  of  it  for  fear  o'' 
consequences. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  I  love  to  do  better  than 
another  it  is  to  make  speeches  to  children,  because 
I  love  them;  and,  in  fact  I  have  it  from  very  good 
authority  I  was  once  a  little  boy  myself;  and  al- 
though not  as  good  as  some  little  boys,  yet  the  only 
reason  of  that  was,  there  were  some  little  boys 
that  were  better  than  I  was.  So  you  see  how  near 
I  came  to  being  one  of  the  best  boys  there  was  in 
the  district.  I  mention  this  for  your  encourage- 
ment. Now  we  want  you  all  to  be  very  good  chil- 
dren, and  love  your  books  and  teachers;  yes,  you 
must  love  your  teachers.  I  love  your  teachers,  be- 
cause your  teachers  are  the  most  lovable  of  any 
teachers  that  I  ever  knew;  and  they  have  worked 
very  hard  to  get  up  the  festival,  to  raise  money  to 
put  a  new  floor  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  to  get  nice 
new  seats  for  the  little  boys'  trousers — no,  nice  new 
trousers  for  the  little  boys'  seats.  No,  I  don't  mean 
that  either;  but  I  am  so  confused — what  I  mean  is, 
to  get  nice  new  seat«  to  keep  the  little  boys  from 
wearing  out  their  trousers.  Now  they  have  worked 
hard  to  do  all  this,  and  sometimes  have  set  up  late 
at  nights;  I  have  been  so  sorry  that  I  could  not  set 
up  with  them  and  help  them;  but  I  could  n't  be- 
cause I  had  to  sit  up  at  the  hotel  to  let  in  the  people 
that  were  out  late.  Now,  I  want  you  all  to  be  good 
children,  and  never  keep  thi  man  up  late  at  the 
hotel  to  let  you  in,  when  he  wants  to  be  sitting  up 
with  your  teachers,  and  help  to  get  up  the  festival 
to  raise  money  to  get  a  new  tloor,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  for  the  schoolhouse.  Now,  if  what  I  am 
Baying  is  too  deep  for  you  children  to  understand, 
you  can  get  your  parents  to  explain  it  to  you  in  the 
morning  afterthey  get  through  dancing.  Oh!  when 
I  was  a  little  boy  how  I  did  love  to  go  to  school 
(Saturday  afternoon,)  and  well  do  I  remember  my 
first  sum  in  arithmetic  and  I  was  very  proud  of  it, 
for  it  was  some  sum,  I  thought.  I  can  see  it  as 
plainly  now  as  though  it  was  but  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  I  set  it  down, and  then  added  it  up.  It  was 
ought  and  ought  is  ought  and  ought  is  ought  to 
ought.  I  cut  off  the  top  line  and  it  proved  correct. 
Then  I  took  it  to  the  teacher,  and  I  expected  he 
would  get  me  a  situation  in  the  corner  grocery 
store,  I  was  so  quick  at  figures.  He  looked  at  the 
gum  and  passed  back  the  slate,  and  said  he,  "You 
have  figured  up  just  about  all  you  will  ever  amount 
to."  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  what  he  meant,  but 
I  was  very  much  affected,  and  1  thanked  him,  and 
asked  him  if  I  couldn't  stand  up  and  ses  who  whis- 
pered. He  said  no,  but  I  might  go  home  and  tell  my 
mother  to  put  a  nail  in  my  forehead  to  hang  my 
hat  on — that  it  was  a  pity  to  wear  out  good  hats  on 
such  a  head.  We  all  loved  that  teacher — when  he 
moved  away.  He  was  very  pious,  and  always  open- 
ed school  with  a  prayer  or  long  stick,  and  we  used 
to  think  ho  didn't  care  which — for  he  told  us  once 
that  be  was  bound  to  have  the  school  open  on  time 
if  he  had  to  open  it  with  an  oyster  knife,  he  was  so 
prompt.  He  used  to  repeat  Scripture  for  us,  but 
he  was  very  forgetful,  and  once  he  tried  to  tell  ns 
about  what  is  said  of  ■'Suffer  little  children,"  but 
he  forgot  the  rest,  so  the  litte  children  had  to  suffer. 

Now  I  want  to  show  you  the  importance  of  im- 
proving your  time.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  in  San 
Jose  who  loved  to  go  to  school,  and  loved  his  books, 
and  he  grew  up,  and  he  became  great  and  wise  and 
good;  and  when  he  had  learned  all  there  was  in 
Ban  Jose,  he  moved  to  Milpitas,  and  then  he  was 
made  Postmaster;  and  when  the  other  two  men 
moved  away  he  set  up  a  hotel,  and  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition. Bo  you  see  you  must  love  your  books  il 
you  ever  want  to  be  Postmaster  at  Milpitas.  I  once 
knew  a  little  boy  in  the  States  who  played  truant 
and  went  sliding  down  the  hill,  and  the  ice  broke 
and  he  went  in  swimming;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Why  his  teacher  had  the  quinsy  sore 
throat  and  the  neuralgia  in  the  head,  and  couldn't 
sing  in  the  choir  the  next  Sunday,  and  Dr.  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Auld  had  to  do  all  the  singing.  Now  we 
want  you  all  to  love  your  books  and  your  teachers, 
and  grow  up  to  be  great  and  wise  and  good;  and 
you  will  not  always  live  in  Santa  Cruz;  some  of 
you  may  move  way  off,  perhaps  to  Soquel,  and  go 
into  the  flour-mill  business  with  John  Daubinbiss, 
and  have  your  name  enrolled  on  Mr.  Porter's  books 
for  groceries.  And  I  want  yon  all  to  remember  what 
I  have  said;  if  you  don't,  I'm  sure  I  shan't;  but  then 
the  iSefttiHe/ is  here  and  will  print  it  all;  and  per- 
haps it  -vill  be  made  into  a  little  book  and  put  in 


the  Sanday-scbool  library,  and  then  when  you 
grow  up  and  get  married,  and  Dr.  Peabody  and  Dr. 
Grant  and  all  those  other  doctors  bring  little  children 
to  your  houses,  and  they  go  to  Sunday-school,  and 
some  day  bring  home  the  little  book — what  a  proud 
moment  it  would  be  for  you  when  you  can  stand 
up  and  say — "When  that  story  was  told  I  was  there." 
And  then,  when  you  are  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  School  Festival,  you  will  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  begin,  but  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  off, 
for  I  have  been  trying  about  five  minutes  to  stop 
this  one  of  mine,  and  now  can  only  do  so  by  ab- 
ruptly leaving,  with  many  thanks  for  your  kind  at- 
tention and  generous  applause.   Good  night. 


EXPORTS  OF  SANTA  ANA  VAL.I.EY. 

Being  constantly  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
the  East  and  from  localities  in  our  own  State,  in 
regard  to  our  productions,  to  give  the  writers  an 
idea  of  the  variety  and  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
Santa  Ana  valley  by  sea  and  rail  we  have  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  gather  the  following  figures, 
which  will  prove  interesting  to  our  own  people,  as 
well  as  those  who  may  have  intentions  of  coming 
to  and  making  homes  in  our  valley.  Our  exports 
and  their  value  are  classified  as  follows: 

Corn  $50  000 

Wheat   4.000 

Oats   600 

Bye     200 

Barley   6,000 

Popcorn   100 

Kaisins   37,000 

Dried  Fruit     000 

Castor  Beans   3,(pOO 

Beans   I,2o0 

Potatoes   2,500 

Onions   300 

Nuts   800 

Honey   20,000 

Oranges   18,000 

Flaxseed   250 

Limes   500 

Canary  Seed   500 

Grapes   400 

Mustard  Seed  '.   3,000 

Green  Fruit   2,000 

Hops   10,000 

Hogs  100,000 

Wool  170,000 

Wine   3,000 

Eggs   14,500 

Horses   9,000 

Lemons   1,000 

Hides  and  Pelts   250 

Coal   10.000 

Merchandise  •  •  ■  • . .  10,000 

Sheep   16,000 

Trees   4,000 

Broom  Corn   1,600 

Miscellaneous   2,000 

The  footing  up  show  our  exports,  during  the 
past  year,  to  have  been  worth  $500,200,  or  in  round 
numbers,  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  figures 
we  have  given  may  be  considered  as  near  accurate 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  It  is  a  gratifying  ex- 
hibit— one  which  our  community  may  well  be 
proud  of,  and  fully  establishes  our  claim  of  being 
the  most  productive  portion  of  Los  Ai  geles  coun- 
ty. And  these  are  the  figures  of  a  comparatively 
dry  year. — Sanla  Ana  Herald. 

TREE  PLANTING. 

The  following  excellent  article,  from  the  Red- 
wood Times  and  Oazelle,  is  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  those  who  are  esthetic  enough  to  wish  to 
adorn  and  beautify  their  homes  and  neighborhood 
surroundings.  The  writer  shows  how  tree  plant- 
ing will  enhance  the  value  of  property: 

The  meteorological  fact  is  beyond  dispute  that 
rainfall  is  influenced  by  the  trees.  At  the  rate 
the  mountains  of  this  county  are  being  stripped  of 
their  timber  there  is  cause  of  apprehension  even 
here.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  noticeable 
change  in  the  climate  of  the  State  is  due  to  a  seri- 
ous extent  to  the  denudation  of  the  Sierras  of  the 
tall  trees  with  which  they  were  formerly  clothed. 
In  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  in  Europe  no 
tree  can  be  cut  unless  another  is  planted  at  the 
same  time.  Nebraska  has  a  yearly  tree-planting 
festival,  which  was  established  sixteen  years  since. 
It  is  observed  annually.  The  timberless  prairies 
of  that  State,  under  the  competition  encouraged  by 
law,  are  now  rapidly  being  clothed  with  groves  and 
forests.  All  good  citizens  are  expected  to  turn 
out  on  this  day  and  plant  trees  from  sunrise  until 
sunset.  The  State  gives  a  bonus  of  $1,000  to  the 
individual  or  firm  that  sets  out  the  largest  number 
of  trees  within  this  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  these  improvements 
does  not  exist  here,  but  there  are  many  unhand- 
some spots  that  with  a  little  shade  could  be  made 
to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  There  are 
many  towns  whose  attractions  would  be  measura- 
bly increased  by  the  judicious  planting  of  a  few 
shade  trees  along  the  streets  and  lanes.  The  coast 
line  of  San  Mateo,  as  seen  from  the  stage  road,  is 
almost  destitute  of  any  shade.  The  cost  of  a  grove 
of  eucalyptus  on  lands  that  are  valuable  for  nothing 
else,  would  be  merely  nominal .  There  is  no  place 
that  trees  do  not  improve,  and  no  time  that  they 
do  not  repay  the  trouble  of  caring  for  them. 

It  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  to  propose  the 
adornment  of  the  streets  and  the  improvement  of 
property  to  induce  the  settlement  of  people  of 
means  within  its  borders;  but  just  reflect  that  the 
impression  of  social  .lifa,  abundance,  and  attrac- 
tiveness, often  overcomes  other  marked  disadvan- 
tages. Where  the  experiment  of  rural  improve- 
ment has  been  tried  by  private  subscription,  aa  at 


Berkeley  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  increased  value  of 
private  property  is  an  hundred  fold.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  municipalities  any  more  than  in  na- 
ture, as  a  standstill.  Either  we  progress  or  retro- 
grade.   There  is  no  boom  when  you  wait  for  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAL.IFORNIA. 

L.  H.  Washburn,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Iowa, 
who  recently  visited  this  State,  wrote,  on  his  re. 
return  to  his  home,  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a 
very  interesting  letter,  dated  April  20th,  his  im- 
pressions of  California.  We  quote  from  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  now  ten  days  since  I  arrived  home,  after 
spending  most  of  the  winter  months  chiefly  In 
your  beautiful  city  and  Los  Angeles  valley. 

As  my  mission  there  was  in  a  measure  a  repre- 
sentative one,  looking  over  the  country  with  a  view 
to  finding  a  location  for  homes  for  others,  I  will  say 
that  in  all  essential  things,  I  found  the  country 
what  it  had  been  represented  to  be.  Its  soil,  its 
wonderful  variety,  and  the  perfection  of  its  pro- 
ductions, of  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables,  and  its 
salubrious  climate  fully  up  to,  and  in  many  re. 
spects  beyond  my  expectations,  although  I  had 
"read  up"  in  the  Besocbces  of  California, 
all  these  subjects  very  fully  before  going  there. 
The  fame  of  the  peculiarly  hea'thy  and  agreeable 
climate,  and  the  marvellous  variety  and  perfection, 
and  abundant  yield  of  the  fruits  of  Los  Angeles  val- 
ley, are  justly  attracting  the  attention  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  thinking  class  of  people  all  over  our 
country,  and  I  apprehend  you  rujiy  expect  in  the  near 
future  an  immigration  there  that  will  be  surpris- 
ing to  very  many. 

On  my  return  I  brought  home  quite  a  large  as- 
sortment of  samp  lesof  soils  from  various  localities, 
grasses,  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  which  have  been  the 
wonder  here  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  truth  is 
that  as  fast  as  the  people  find  out  there  is  no  de 
ception  about  the  health-giving  climate,  and  that 
they  can  probably  do  as  well  there  as  elsewhere  to- 
wards making  a  living,  a  large  proportion  wish  to 
go  there.  This  is  especially  true  of  people  living 
in  the  middle  and  northwestern  States.  The  ex- 
treme and  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  here,  es- 
pecially in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  seasons,  are 
doing  more  to  undermine  and  break  down  physical 
health  than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  has  not 
been  known  till  recently  that  there  is  a  climate  in 
Los  Angeles  valley,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
there  is  a  combination  of  all  the  desirable  quali- 
ties, with  few  or  none  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  a  Florida,  an  Iowa  and  a  Minnesota  climate  in 
one,  and  that  it  continues  the  year  around,  while 
neither  the  heat  nor  malaria  of  Florida,  thechange- 
ableness  of  the  Iowa,  nor  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
Minnesota  climate  affects  one  in  that  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Your  correspondent  has  had  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  changeableness  of  the  weather 
here  since  arriving  home.  The  thermometer  stood 
here  for  the  first  eight  days  of  April  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  65  degrees,  and  as  high  as  83  de- 
grees in  the  shade  the  7th  and  8th  instant,  and  on 
the  9th  it  cooled  off,  so  that  night  it  got  down  to 
25  degrees;  at  least  it  froze  the  ground  about  an 
inch  deep,  "nipped  in  the  bud,"  probably,  every 
peach  blossom,  and  did  very  great  damage  to  all 
other  kinds  of  early  fruits.  They  have  had  here 
one  of  the  mildest  winters  for  many  years,  so  far 
as  extreme  cold  is  concerned,  yet  the  changes  of 
wet  and  cold  have  made  it  a  very  disagreeable  one 
— much  more  so  than  continuous  cold  weather. 
The  mildness  of  the  weather  has  brought  vegeta- 
tion forward  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  common, 
and  it  is  therefore  likely  to  suffer  less  "cold  snaps" 
all  the  more. 

None  need  be  told  that  Iowa  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est and  best  in  the  galaxy  of  States,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fickleness  of  her  weather,  one  might 
look  around  the  world  many  times  before  finding 
as  desirable  a  State  to  live  and  die  in. 


THREE  REAL  ESTATE  MOVEItlENTS. 

In  our  judgment  there  have  only  been  two  legiti 
mate  real  estate  movements  or  eras  in  San  Francis- 
co since  its  first  settlement.  The  first  was  when 
gold  was  discovered,  when  the  town  sprang  from 
nothing  into  a  seaport  and  mart  for  the  shipment 
of  men  and  goods  to  the  interior  and  for  the  export 
of  gold.  The  second,  and  even  more  justifiable 
real  estate  movement,  occurred  about  1859.  Sev- 
eral years  prior  to  1859  the  placer  mines  had  been 
pretty  well  worked  out.  There  was  as  yet  no 
quartz  mining  to  speak  of,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  and  world  had  not  yet  realized  what  unsur- 
passed agricultural  possibilities  the  State  possessed. 
That  fact  began  to  be  fully  developed  and  the  peo 
pie  generally  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  it  about 
the  year  1859.  Then  soon  after  followed  a  real  es- 
tate movement  with  a  solid  bottom  to  it  and  with 
a  solid  justification  for  it.  The  real  estate  boom  of 
1868-9,  or  rather  real  estate  craze,  was  based  on  a 
mistake.  The  railroad  in  the  end  was,  it  is  true,  to 
be  the  making  oi  the  city  and  State,  but  for  ten 
years  it  was.  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned,  a 
temporary  drawback.  San  Francisco  was  then  a 
place  in  which  nearly  everything  was  imported  and 
next  to  nothing  manufactured.  Our  importers  had 
up  to  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  the  field  of 
the  coast  at  Uieir  own  prices  to  themselves,  but, 


Much  trade  went  East,  to  the  injury  of  the  city, 
but  time,  cheaper  money  and  wide-spread  competi- 
tion forced  home  manufacturers  to  the  front,  and 
in  this  way  very  solid  progress  and  manufacturing 
growth  have  been  achieved.  Then,  again,  the 
State  has  never,  in  any  five  years  of  history,  made 
with  the  railroad,  came  a  flood  of  competition, 
such  progress  generally  in  its  landed  interests. 
The  development  of  the  fruit-growing,  wine- 
making,  wool-raising,  lumber-cutting,  and  ship  and 
railroad  building  interests  has  been  very  rapid. 
These  are  now  what  a  real  estate  advance  is  to  be 
based  on,  and  they  are  a  most  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  it.  There  is  not,  it  is  true,  gambling 
bonanzas  in  these  interests,  but  they  are  at  the  bot- 
tom ot  all  genuine  prosperity.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  our  opinion,  entering  upon  the  third  era  ol  a 
justifiable  real  estate  advance.  Ourdesire  is  to  see 
no  boom  of  sudden  jumps  in  it,  but  reasonable  ad- 
vances along  the  whole  liim.—Magee's  Real  Estate 
Circular. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  LOCALITY. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Los  Gatos  Netes, 
of  a  recent  date: 

The  town  of  Los  Gatos  is  situated  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Santa  Clara  county,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
county.  The  town  is  charmingly  located  at  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Coast 
Bange  of  mountains;  and  is  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (a  little  east  of  south)  about  fifty  miles,  ten 
miles  southwest  of  San  Jose,  and  twenty-two  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Gatos  almost  everything  is 
raised  that  is  produced  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  vegetables  are 
produced  abundantly;  and  the  land  is  especially 
adapted  to  fruit-growing.  The  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  grape  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the 
orange,  lemon  and  fig  of  the  tropic  alike  flourish; 
while  apricots,  nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  English 
walnuts,  almonds.  i;herries  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  nuts  are  largely  cultivated  and 
prodnce  abundantly.  In  fact,  almost  every  avail- 
able spot  in  this  vicinity  is  being  convtrted  into 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  hills  surrounding 
Saratoga,  Alma,  and  Wright's  Station  have  an  es- 
tablished reputation  for  producing  fruits  of  a  very 
superior  order.  There  is  still  some  tracts  of  un- 
surveyed  Government  land  in  the  mountains,  from 
three  to  five  miles  distant,  but  of  course  it  is  as  a 
general  thing  rough  and  covered  with  chaparal  and 
chemisel.  Wood  for  fuel  is  plentiful,  and  varies  in 
price  from  $3  to  $6  per  cord. 

Those  contemplating  coming  to  this  vicinity  will 
certainly  never  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
now,  as  real  estate  is  advancing.  The  town  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impres- 
sion that  inside  of  two  years  it  will  hare  a  popula- 
tion of  from  1,500  to  2,000  people.  Two  new  ad- 
ditions have  been  laid  out;  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west.  More  than  twenty  new  buildings  are  now  in 
process  of  construction. 


FOR  WOOL  GROWERS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech,  by  W. 
S.  Shollenberger,  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, made  in  New  York  City: 

"The  forty-one  million  sheep  that  supply  us  with 
cheap  animal  food,  that  contribute  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  of  wool  per  .annum  to 
clothe  our  people,  that  find  their  sustenance  upon 
our  lands,  leave  the  soil  richer  than  when  they 
came;  these  forty-one  million  sheep  are  doing  more 
for  protection  among  farmers  than  we  are  wont  to 
believe.  I  hope  the  next  census  will. show  a  hun- 
dred million  sheep  where  we  have  twenty  million 
now.  We  need  no  foreign  wool  for^clothing,  nor 
foreign  cloths.  Our  staple  clothing  now  is  a  mar- 
vel of  cheapness  under  a  protective  tariff.  I  am 
told  that  the  Quartermaster-General  of  our  army 
recently  said  that,  when  quality  was  considered,  the 
army  of  the  United  States  was  clothed  more  cheap- 
ly than  any  army  in  the  world.  A  most  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  sits  upon  this  floor,  tells  me  tha 
he  traveled  around  the  world  in  a  suit  of  clothes, 
American  wool  and  American  manufacture,  costing 
but  twelve  dollars — coat,  pants  and  vest — that  was 
everywhere  in  foreign  lands  praised  for  its  neat- 
ness and  its  cheapness." 


"WORLD  WONDER  WHEAT." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hayward's  Juurnal  says: 
There  is  a  species  of  wheat  I  have  grown  on  my 
place,  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Haywaid's, 
Eden  township,  Alameda  county,  the  like  of  which, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  prolificness,  I  have 
named  the  "World  Wonder  Wheat."  On  March 
11,  1880,  I  planted  10  kernels  of  this  wheat,  that 
had  been  raistd  from  a  seed  brought  from  the  ex- 
treme north ,  and  these  kernels  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  one  bushel  of 
seed.  It  grew  about  four  feet  high,  averaging  25 
stalks  to  the  grain,  with  heads  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  kernels  from  one  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  grain  weigh- 
ing 85  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
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can.  Mi)kfcliimuti  and  Cosnmnes  rivers,  and  some 
smaller  sueams,  wliicli  tluw  dnnug  a  por(ii)ii  of  the 
year.  Artificial  iiri{;alion  is  also  carried  ou  by 
means  of  wiud-mills,  canals,  etc.  It  has  an  area  of 
1,02G  miles,  with  a  varied  popniation,  which  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  great 
agricnltural  wealth  of  the  county.  It  numbers 
several  thousand  Chinese  in  its  population. 

Climate. 

The  .summers  are  long  ind  dry,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  an  evil;  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, in  that  a  first-class  fruit  country  is  produced. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  dries,  and  so  the  roots  of 


abundantly.  Besides,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  there 
is  little  danger  from  frost.  With  the  great  climatic 
advantages  which  this  county  enjoys,  they  should 
diversify  the  crops  still  more  evenly,  and  manufac- 
ture more  flour  from  which  agriculture  would 
double  the  profits  of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
feed  stock  on  the  boltings.  A  permanent  prosper- 
ity would  be  built  up  which  no  climatic  contingen- 
cy could  seriously  affect.  Raw  wheat  will  never  pay 
so  well  as  lentils,  alfalfa  and  esculent  root-crops. 
Many  of  the  farms  are  rented,  the  rent  being  paid 
at  the  times  most  convenient  for  the  sale  of  crops 
or  stock.   The  evil  of  requiring  a  double  capital 


crease  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  add  to  th  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  Agriculture  IS  the  fou  da- 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  all  nations,  and  the  foster- 
ing of  its  interests  by  the  Government  is  ab.soliite- 
ly  essential  to  such  prosperity.  This  favorable 
climate  and  these  prolific  fields  should  invite  capi- 
tal and  stimulate  labor.  The  vast  resources  and 
appliances  which  spring  into  existence  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  industrious  and  energetic  people  daily 
aid  to  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  a  nation,  en- 
hancing the  happiness  of  a  people;  hence  all  are 
alike  interested  iu  the  success  of  agricultural  sci- 
ences, and  if  those  engaged  in  it  will  pursue  it  with 
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Mannfaotnres  —  Sacramento  River  —Vil- 
lages. 

Sacramento  Citjr— Its  Parka,  Urivex,  Iluild- 
Inga,  Bnainesg  Honaes— Etc. 


[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent  No.  2.] 
Sacramento  county  is  nearly  a  central  county, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sutter  and  Placer,  east  by 
El  Dorado  and  Amador,  south  by  San  Joaquin  and 
Contra  Costa,  and  west  by  Solano  and  Yolo  coun 
ties,  from  which  it  is  separated  throughout  by  the 
Sacramento  river.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ameri- 


trees  and  plants  are  forced  to  go  much  deeper  for 
moisture.  In  any  soil  where  a  native  tree  or  shrub 
will  grow,  a  fruit  tree,  with  culture,  can  be  made 
to  thrive.  The  roots  run  out  at  long  distances  and 
seek  out  crevices  in  the  rocks,  following  them 
for  moisture  retained  there  since  the  previous  win- 
ter. The  dry  summer  checks  the  growth  of  trees 
and  causes  the  early  formation  of  fruit-bnds.  This  is 
one  reason  why  trees  bear  at  so  much  younger  an 
age,  here,  than  in  the  East  or  Europe.  Warmth, 
dry  atmosphere  and  dry  surlace  of  the  soil,  all  urge 
the  precocious  development  of  the  fruiting  propen- 
sity. This,  from  an  orchardist's  view,  is  a  benefit, 
not  an  injury.  If  a  peach  orchard  can  be  had  in 
full  bearing  at  five  years  of  age,  one  can  better  af- 
ford to  work  it  on  the  high-pressure  system  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  then  plant  a  new  orchard,  so  as  to 
come  in  bearing  as  the  first  one  goes  out,  than  to  seek 
a  climate  where  the  peach  bears  more  slowly  and  less 


from  a  farmer,  one  to  buy  the  right  to  farm,  and 
another  lo  cultivate  it,  is  here  felt  in  its  greatest 
measure,  during  seasons  of  drought.  Where  the 
land-owner  receives  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
ducts, he  has  a  common  interest  with  the  tenant. 
In  this  case  the  owner  supplies  the  greattT  part  of 
the  fixed  capital.  The  tenant  is  the  manager  and 
brings  his  labor  and  skill  and  the  movable  capital 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  farming.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  these  large  farms  were  cut  up  into 
smaller  lots,  and  owned  by  the  farmers.  The  most 
populous  states  are  those  having  the  smallest 
farms,  and  command  the  highest  price  per  acre; 
and  the  value  per  acre  is.  as  a  general  fact,  Inverse- 
ly proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  farms. 

Every  head  of  a  family  should  have  a  homestead 
if  possible.  Thus  an  incentive  to  industry  is  cre- 
ated, and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  encouraged  that 
will  soon  double  the  products  of  the  oountrTi  in- 


half  the  energy  that  characterizes  those  in  other 
pursuits,  availing  themselves  of  all  means  of  im- 
provement, profiting  by  the  practical  experience  of 
the  most  successful,  and  managing  their  farms 
systematically  upon  business  principles,  abundance 
of  wealth  will  be  their  sure  reward.  From  the 
wealth  thus  created  and  diffused  throughout  soci- 
ety will  come  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernnH  lit. 

Sacramento  county  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
district.  It  includes  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  has  a  large 
area  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  with  but  little 
waste,  as  even  the  tule  lands  are  now  being  re- 
claimed and  turned  to  ndvaiitage.  It  is  comparatively 
evol,  especially  in  the  southern  part,  which  breaks 
into  gentle  undulating  swells.  In  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  it  is  more  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  of  a 
gravelly  nature.  Along  the  Sacramento,  American 
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and  Cosumnes  rivers  the  soil  is  a  deep  alluvium,  very 
rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  exceecUngly  produc- 
tive without  irrigation.  Vast  fields  of  alfalfa,  corn 
and  grain,  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  but  in  the 
hot  summer  mon(ha  more  or  less  malaria  is  found 
in  the  low  river  lauds.  This  renders  f^ver  and 
ague  prevalent  to  some  degree. 

Topo£fra  phy* 

The  Sacramento  river,  to  which  the  county 
largely  owes  its  agricultural  value,  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Shasta  and  runs  princi- 
pally in  a  southerly  direction  to  its  mouth  in  Sui- 
Bun  bay,  which  communicates  through  San  Pablo 
and  Martinez  straits,  with  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  thence  through  the  Golden  Gate  with 
the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  to  Sacramento,  a 
distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  by  vessels  drawing 
three  feet  of  water,  and  to  Tehama  by  vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  inches  of  water.  Its  cheif  tributaries 
are  the  Pitt,  Feather,  and  American  rivers,  all 
coming  from  the  eastward,  of  these  the  Pitt  is  the 
principal  one. 

Owing  to  the  mining  detritus  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  bed  of  Sacramento  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  heavy  winter  rains  often  causes  thou- 
sands of  acres  to  be  flooded,  spreading  over  the 
surface  sands  and  other  waste.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
the  finest  lands  of  Sacramento  valley  have  alreadj 
been  thus  destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  such  lauds  are  now  in  imminent  danger  of 
such  destruction  by  the  unrestrained  flow  of  detri- 
tus from  hydraulic  mines  on  the  headwaters, 
Wiiich,  it  is  said,  threaten  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
imperiling  the  harbor  itself. 

The  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  called  to  this  problem  between  these  two  great 
industries,  mining  and  agriculture,  and,  without 
doubt,  measures  will  be  devised  by  which  the 
threatened  danger  will  be  averted,  by  a  levee  or 
jetty  system,  the  construction  of  dams,  etc. 

The  American  river,  during  high-water,  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  light  draught  as  far  as  Fulsom, 
and  a  successful  dredging  of  the  channel  would 
render  it  navigable  for  the  whole  or  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

Tiie  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lie  along  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  are  principally  val- 
uable for  vineyards,  orchards,  dairying,  etc. 

The  Cosumnes  river  rises  in  El  Dorado  county, 
and  flows  westerly,  through  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Much  rich  agricultural  land  is  found 
along  its  banks,  and  some  good  placer  mines  on 
the  higher  banks.  The  principal  cities  and  towns 
are  Sacramento,  Folsom  and  Michigan  Bar. 

Tile  Principal  Iiidugtries 
Are  agricultural,  which  include  the  cultivation  of 
all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  grains,  etc.,  dairying 
and  stock-raising.  Large  bands  of  sheep  are  found 
in  the  eastern  sections,  the  wool  from  which  finds 
ready  sale  at  the  Sacramento  Woolen  Mills.  Flocks 
and  herds  are  driven  to  mountain  pastures  during 
the  summer.  Poultry-raising  forms  quite  an  im- 
portant industry.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
thousand  turkeys  on  one  farm. 

Folsom. 

About  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Sacramento  is 
the  bustling  little  town  of  Folsom.  It  has  suffered 
from  disastrous  fires  on  several  occasions,  but  with 
praiseworthy  energy  the  citizens  have  rebuilt. 
The  first  railroad  in  the  State  was  the  one  from 
Sacramento  to  this  place.  The  industries  are  agri- 
cultural and  minercl. 

Folsom  has  two  good  hotels,  and  several  eating 
places.  The  American  Exchange  is  the  first  hotel 
seen  on  leaving  the  cars  at  this  place.  It  is  a  quiet, 
comfortable  house,  with  cosy  rooms  and  good  table. 
The  other  hotel  is  at  the  head  of  Main  8tr>  et,  and 
is  kept  by  Mr.  Zimmerman,  a  man  who  under- 
stnnds  how  to  keep  a  first-class  house.  Colonel 
"Shorty"  keeps  the  Railroad  Restaurant,  and  he  is 
a  general  favorite  with  the  boys.  His  general 
good  hunsor  and  quiet  wit  makes  his  house  attract- 
ive. 

J.  S.  Meridith  owns  a  large  drug  store,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  his  shelves  a  stranger  might 
think  the  place  was  very  unhealthful.  He  has  a 
full  stock  and  his  store  evidences  a  good  custom. 
A  second  drug  store  is  kept  by  Mr.  Burnham. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  old  firm  of  Smith  &  Jolly,  still 
does  a  thriving  business,  and  Mr.  Jolly  still  cheers 
the  Folsomists  by  his  "jolly"  manners. 

A  large  cannery  and  dryer  has  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  fruit  season,  here,  lor  some  years, 
and  pays  well. 

Messrs.  Hyman  &  Co.  have  a  good  assortment  of 
dry  goods,  and  several  other  establishments  of 
various  kinds  appeared  to  be  thriving. 

Mrs.  McNamee  owns  a  grocery  st  re,  and  proves 
by  the  condition  of  her  business  that  women  may 
successfully  undertake  merchandising. 

A  substantial  brick  school  house  and  two 
churches  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of 
note,  except  the  Town  Hall,  or  "Fireman's  Hall," 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  quite  large  for  a  village. 

There  are  many  neat  private  residences  and  some 
beautiful  flower  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards  etc., 
in  the  limits  of  the  village. 

The  Natoma  Company  have  made  extensive  im- 
provements, within  the  past  few  years.  Their 
vineyards  contain  350  acres  and  the  orchards  about 


half  as  many.   They  have  excellent  facilities  for 

the  manufacture  of  wines,  especially  champagne. 
The  wines  from  these  vineyards  deservedly  enjoy 
a  good  reputation. 

Passing  up  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  town,  is  the  Folsom  Branch  Prison.  This  is 
built  of  stone,  and  though  constructed  for]  such 
dismal  purposes  has  consideiable  claim  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  will  accommodate  600  prison- 
ers. The  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  grounds 
are  being  laid  out  reflects  credit  upon  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  them.  Large  sewers 
communicate  with  the  river.  At  present  305  pris. 
oners  are  confined  here.  A  number  of  these  find 
work  in  the  granite  quarries'on  the  prison  grounds; 
sixty-two  are  employed  on  the  canal.  This  canal 
is  cut  from  the  river  a  short  distance  above  the 
prison.  At  this  point  an  immense  stone  dam,  forty 
feet  in  height,  provided  with  waste  gates,  has  been 
constructed  to  raise  the  water.  The  canal  will  be 
twenty  feet  wide  by  about  five  to  six  in  depth,  and 
will  be  used  for  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
purposes.  When  completed  it  will  cost  about 
$1,000,000.  The  Warden  of  this  prison.  Gen.  John 
McComb,  is  proving  himself  very  eflicieut,  and  is 
deservedly  popular. 

Some  hydraulic  and  placer  mining  is  carried  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  Folsom. 

Miclti^an  Bar 
Is  a  village  lying  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
It  was  a  mining  settlement,  in  its  early  days,  though 
many  good  farms  are  found  in  the  vicinity  now. 
Evidences  are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  hydraulic  miner.  A  bed  of  very  superior 
potter's  clay  is  found  about  four  miles  Irom  town, 
owned  by  Mr.  Addington. 

Sacramento, 
The  second  city  in  size  and  importance  in  the  State, 
is  the  capital  of  California  and  the  county  seat.  It 
lies  about  80  miles,  by  the  California  Pacific,  and 
139  miles  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  from  San 
Francisco.  It  contains  a  varied  population,  which 
includes  about  10,000  Chinese.  It  has  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  since  1848.  The  first  white  set- 
tlement on  the  site  of  Sacramento  was  made  in 
1849  by  John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swiss,  who  obtained  a 
grant  of  eleven  leagues  of  land  in  1841,  and  built 
a  fort,  called  New  Helvetia.  This  place  was  the 
first  point  in  California  reached  by  immigrants 
crossing  the  continent.  He  employed  large  num- 
bers of  Indians,  and  gradually  acquired  an  influ- 
ence over  them.  In  1848  nearly  all  the  miners 
went  up  to  New  Helvetia  by  boat,  and  thence  to 
the  mines  by  land.  The  rapid  immigration,  in- 
duced by  the  gold  excitement  in  1848,  led  to  an 
auction  sale  of  lots  in  the  present  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, but  at  the  time  tents  dotted  the  plain 
where  now  the  city  rests.  The  first  frame  building 
was  erected  in  1849.  The  city  was  originally  built 
fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and,  as  the  river 
frequently  rises  twenty  feet,  it  was  constantly  lia- 
ble to  floods.  At  several  periods  it  has  been  so 
flooded  that  boats  were  used  in  going  from  house 
to  house.  It  has  since  been  filled  in,  and  is  now 
protected  by  strong  levees.  It  became  the  capital 
in  1854,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1863.  It 
has  suffered  from  conflagrations  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  now  has  a  very  efficient  corps  of  firemen 
and  a  complete  system  for  combatting  fiie. 

Sacramento  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  which  is 
here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge  immediately  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  American  river,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  cross 
at  right  angles.  Those  running  east  and  west  are 
numbered;  those  running  north  and  south  are 
named  by  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet.  Shops  and 
stores  are  mostly  of  brick;  dwellings  are  of  wood, 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Shade  trees 
are  abundant.  The  business  streets  are  paved  with 
Nicolson  pavement  and  cobble-stones.  The  city  is 
handsomely  lighted  with  gas.  Water  is  pumped  up 
from  Sacramento  river  and  distributed  by  means  of 
pipes.  Luxuriant  plants  and  shrubs  may  be  seen 
growing  in  the  open  air  at  all  times  of  the  j'ear. 

The  only  important  public  building  is  the  State 
Capitol,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  situated  in  nearly  the 
center  of  the  city,  a:.d  the  grounds  cover  eighteen 
blocks,  beautifully  laid  out  in  trees,  grass,  shrubs 
and  flowers. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  ample  accom- 
modationfor  the  exhibition  of  stock,  and  one  of  the 
finest  race  courses  in  the  world.  It  holds  a  fair, 
annually,  usually  in  the  middle  of  September. 
The  fine  displays  made,  at  this  time,  successfully 
demonstrate  Ihe  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  inter- 
est taken  in  stock-breeding  and  sheep-husbandry, 
as  well  as  blooded  horses,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Sacramento  is  a  great  railroad  center.  The  rail- 
road shops  cover  about  30  acres  of  ground  and  em- 
ploy from  1,000  to  1,500  men  in  making  the  various 
machinei-y  required.  A  very  large  engine,  to  be 
worked  on  the  heavy  grades  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  serve  as  a  "pusher,"  has  just 
been  finished,  and  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  skill. 

The  Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road brings  to  Sacramento  a  vast  amount  of  trade, 
embracing  the  best  grain  growing  section  of  the 


State.  The  Pla-serville  and  Valley  road,  which,  | 

east  of  Folsom,  is  temporarily  suspended,  brings  j 
cobble  stones  for  paving,  granite  boulders  for  the 
San  Francisco  market,  and  large  quantities  of 
marble  from  Indian  Diggings,  which  is  the  finest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Steamers  run  to  Marysville 
and  various  points  along  the  Sacramento  river. 
Banlcs. 

The  city  has  four  banking  houses,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  firm 
of  D.  0.  Mills  &  Co.  is  the  oldest,  having  com- 
menced bu.siness  in  1850,  and  in  1872  adopted  the 
national  banking  system.  It  is  a  United  States  de- 
pository. 

The  Sacramento  Bank,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  J  streets,  was  established  in  1875,  and  has  now 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $150,000.  It  deservdely  enjoys 
much  confidence. 

The  People's  Saving  Bank  also  enjoys  a  liberal 
support. 

A  fourth  bank,  called  the  California  State  Bank, 
backed  by  such  solid  men  as  Gov.  Perkins,  Leland 
Stanford  and  others,  is  fast  winning  a  footing. 
Scliools,  Collegfes,  etc. 
Educational  facilities  aie  good.  The  city  has 
twenty  public  schools,  a  female  college.  Normal 
school,  Roman  Catholic  College,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Brothers;  a  conventual  school,  under  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  besides  kindergartens  and 
many  private  classes.  Madame  Perry's  Seminary 
is  spoken  of  as  exceptionally  thorough,  and  the 
Sacramento  Business  College  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  those  desiring  to  pursue  mercantile 
studies.  The  public  schools  are  good,  and  the 
largo  and  regular  attendance  speak  much  for  their 
management.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  con- 
siderable claim  to  architectural  b  -auty,  notably  the 
High  School  building.  The  readiness  with  which 
the  people  respond,  when  a  call  for  school  support 
is  made,  proves  that  its  interests  are  properly  ap- 
preciated. The  State  Library  contains  over  40,000 
volumes,  and  the  Ciiy  Library,  in  a  fine  building  be- 
longing to  the  city,  has  about  15,000  volumes.  The 
different  secret  orders  have  also  libraries. 

Tile  Newspapers, 
Are,  to  a  very  creditable  extent,  marked  by  calm- 
ness and  breadth  of  view,  while  the  news,  in  general, 
is  fresh  aud  freshly  put,  yet  in  a  stylo  marked  by 
considerable  respect  for  the  genius  of  our  language. 
Tlie  Record- Vrium  is  as  ably  edited  as  any  journal 
on  the  coast,  and  has  an  efficient  corps  ol  skilled 
reporters.  The  Bee  is  worthy  its  name.  Besides 
these  are  several  others  of  different  nationalities, 
proclivities,  etc.  The  press  in  this  city  is  worthy  to 
represent  the  capital  of  so  enterprising  a  State  as 
is  California. 

Churches, 

Of  almost  every  denomination,  are  supported,  and 
the  buildings,  though  plain,  unpretending  struc- 
tures, are  yet  neat,  aud  their  clear-toued  chimes 
call  out  large  congregations. 

Hotels. 

In  this  beautiful  city  of  the  plain  the  hotels  are 
commodious,  elegantly  furnished,  and  the  noble 
art  of  cooking  is  better  understood  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  I  have  eaten,  except  San 
jbrancisco,  and  quite  equals  that.  The  table  ser- 
vice is  rich,  the  bread  is  good,  variety  of  food 
great,  and  the  persons  one  comes  in  contact  with, 
aud  upon  whom  his  comfort  and  pleasure  so  much 
depend,  are  uniformly  civil,  obliging,  honest  and 
intelligent.  The  common  country  roads  are  kept 
in  good  order,  if  one  excepts  the  summer  dust  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  the  pleasure  drives 
are  very  attractive.  Its  parks  and  plazas  are  god- 
sends of  grass  aud  sunshine  to  the  poor,  who  are 
unable  to  afford  the  variety  of  a  visit  to  the  coun- 
try.  The  Riverside  drive  is  well  kept  and  smooth. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  Golden  Eagle  and  Capital  are 
exceptionally  good  in  their  appointments,  and  for 
a  second-class  house  there  is  not  one  in  the  State 
superior  to  the  Western.  Added  to  these,  there  are 
numberless  others.  Good  restaurants  and  eating 
houses  are  found  on  every  block. 

Manufactures. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  brandy,  beet  sugar,  chicory,  fur- 
niture, pails  and  tubs,  box  factories,  planing  mills, 
smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  one 
woolen  mill,  three  flouring  mills,  six  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  six  of  brick,  Ave  of  carriage  and  wagons, 
fifteen  of  men's  clothing,  five  of  confectionary,  six 
of  cooperage,  seven  of  furuicure,  two  of  gas,  seven 
of  malt  liquors,  three  of  machinery,  two  of  en- 
gines and  boilers,  twelve  of  saddlery  and  harness; 
three  of  sash,  door  and  blindts;  six  of  tin,  copper 
and  sheet-iron  work,  and  one  book  bindery. 

The  Mint  Brass  Works  exhibit  castings  of  every 
description,  and  several  useful  inventions  have 
come  to  light  from  their  shops,  where  inventive 
genius  is  encouraged.  A  "fire  nozzle,"  which  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  one,  generally  em- 
ployed by  fire  companies,  deserves  appreciation, 
and  their  lawn  sprinkler  is  certainly  good. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  on  Front  street,  make 
mill  engines  for  every  purpose  requiring  them. 
They  have  an  extensive  trade,  reaching  into  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Sacramento  Foundry  constantly  employs  a 
force  of  thirty  men,  in  making  agricultural  imple- 


ments, mining  casts,  etc.  They  have  invented  a 
"clod  machine  aud  field  leveler,"  which  supplies  a 
want  long  felt  among  farmers,  and  a  "horse  power" 
for  irrigating  purposes,  equally  necessary. 

The  Mechanics  Planing  Mill,  which,  though 
started  but  a  few  years  since,  and  once  burned 
down,  has  been  rebuilt  with  added  facilities,  and 
does  a  thriving  business.  The  Sacramento  Planing 
Mill  also  does  an  imm-inse  business. 

Tlie  box  factory  of  Cook  &  Son  finds  employment 
for  many  boys  and  girls  that  might  otherwise  bo 
idle. 

The  cannery  is  already  putting  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  salmon.  It  cans  vegetables  as  well.  They 
deserves  to  be  liberally  patronized.  But  for  such 
enterprises  much  of  the  fruit  now  profitably  used 
must  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and  successful 
farming  would  encounter  a  serious  drawback.  The 
cannery  employs  women  and  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
and  the  enterprise  is  carried  on  by  pleasant  busi- 
ness men,  who  know  how  to  handle  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Capital  Soap  Factory,  on  Front  street,  has 
been  established  about  fifteen  years,  and  has  a 
large  and  increasing  trade. 

The  carriage  factory  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  contains 
all  the  new  improvements,  and  the  work  turned 
out  is  durable  and  beautiful.  Wilson  Bros,  have 
a  small  factory  on  Tenth  and  J  streets,  which  has 
long  been  established.  A  very  handsome  turnout, 
said  to  be  making  for  Gov.  Perkins,  proves  them 
thorough  workman.  N.  C.  Olliver  owns  another 
factory  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  highly  spoken  of. 
B.  Blue  owns  extensive  buildings  on  Third  street, 
between  I  and  J,  and  from  the  great  number  of 
workmen  employed  appear  to  be  prosperous.  At 
the  shops  of  Pike  &  Young  a  large  assortment  of 
substantial  wagons  and  carriages  are  offered  for 
sale.  A.  Ingrams  has  a  similar  establishment.  A 
new  house,  owned  by  the  Palm  Bros.,  connected 
with  the  paint  shop  of  B.  Harrington,  and  Joseph 
Palmetoris  building  up  an  extensile  business. 

The  Capital  Woolen  mills,  established  in  1874, 
actirely  encourage  sheep  husbandry,  and  turn 
out  good  material. 

The  American  Laundry,  on  I  street,  employs 
Chinese  help,  and  the  work  is  satisfactorily  done. 

The  coffee  mill  of  N.  Digley,  on  I  street,  roasts 
and  grinds  1,500  pounds  a  day. 

There  are  five  potteries  in  the  county,  four  of 
which  are  in  Sacramento.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
owned  by  H.  F.  Buudock,  who  makes  crockery. 

The  Sacramento  Brewery  only  needs  to  be 
visited,  on  a  warm  day,  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  Phoenix  Flouring  Mills  ship  much  of  their 
flour  direct  to  Europe,  where  ready  markets  are 
found. 

G.  M.  Eaton  makes  the  "California  Favorite" 
spring  mattresses,  of  flue  steel  wire,  said  to  with- 
stand great  pressure  uninjured. 

L.  L.  Lewis  keeps  a  general  assortment  of  ha-d- 
ware,  including  the  Garland  Range,  for  which  he 
claims  special  merit. 

The  crockery  store  of  A.  Dennery  &  Co.,  estab- 
lished in  1853,  presents  a  beautiful  and  tempting 
array  of  china  and  glassware. 

Waterhonso  &  Lester  manufacture  woodwork  for 
carriages,  etc.,  which  is  shipped  to  various  markets. 

The  variety  store  of  Theo.  Schwamp  exhibits  a 
variety  of  attractive  odds  and  ends. 

B.  Philip,  designer  and  engraver  on  wood  and 
metal,  has  been  frequently  employed  by  the  differ- 
ent banks  and  prominent  citizens.  His  work  bears 
the  most  critical  inspection. 

The  real  estate  business  is  pushed  forward  by  a 
number  of  energetic  men,  prominent  among  whom 
is  the  firm  of  Sweetzer  it  Alsip,  who  are  also  agents 
for  several  London  insurance  companies,  make 
loans,  <  tc.  Sullivan  &.  Carroll  are  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business,  except  that  they  rep- 
resent the  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
Davis  it  Smith  are  doing  a  thriving  work. 

A  fine  display  of  carpets,  from  the  most  expen- 
sive imported  velvets  to  the  cheaper  ingrains,  may 
be  seen  at  the  carpet  store  of  B.  Cohen,  on  J  street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth. 

Mr.  Bates  has  a  large  hardware  store,  between 
Third  and  Fourth,  on  J  street,  and  keeps  a  gen- 
eral assortment  of  agricultural  machinery. 

C.  J.  Bachman  takes  care  of  the  large  product  of 
hops  annually  produced  in  the  county.  He  ex- 
ports largely  and  manufactures  malt. 

The  Big  Tree  Store,  on  the  corner  of  Eigth  and 
J  streets,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Sacramento,  hav- 
ing been  established  in  1854.  It  still  enjoys  ^a 
large  patronage. 

N.  Beansen's  variety  store  contains  many  things 
which  attract  by  their  utility  and  moderate  price. 

N.A.Chittenden  it  Co.,  though  suffering  from 
severe  recent  adversities,  deservedly  enjoys  a  sup- 
port which  will  soon  put  them  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion again. 

Davis  it  Gofel  are  dealers  in  copper  and  tin- 
ware, and  are  mentioned  as  very  reliable  plumbers. 
They  are  located  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  J 
streets.  Chas.  H.  Faufkotter  is  also  a  practical 
plumber,  and  does  tin-roofing.  He  has  ri  cently 
invented  a  refrigerator,  which  is  pronounced  a  sac- 
cess  by  knowing  house-keepers. 

The  Hale  Bros,  have  five  large  honses  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  State,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
business. 
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J.  E  Parker  has  a  harness  and  saddlery  on  K 
street.  Fred  Gliering  displays  some  flue  work  iu 
saddlery.  P.  Potter  is  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

Anderson  <t  Hamm,  formerly  of  the  Bed  House, 
have  opened  a  new  store  and  are  doing  well. 

A  wholesale  fruit-packing  and  exporting  house, 
owned  by  Brewer  &  Co.,  utilize  thousands  of 
pounds  of  fruit  from  the  county  orchards  every 
year. 

J.  Ochner  and  C.  Shafer  each  has  a  copper  shop, 
and  send  out  satisfactory  work. 

Hall,  Luhrs  &  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest  groce- 
ries in  Sacramento. 

Adams,  McNeil  &  Co.  are  wholesale  grocers,  es- 
tablished in  1850. 

D.  Dobernard  is  liberally  supported. 

Corner  of  Fifth  and  K  streets  is  found  a  hand- 
oma  furniture  store,  owned  by  Mr.  Comstock. 

Biur  it  Lamonts  are  practical  workers  in  copper 
and  sheet  iron. 

The  drug  stores  of  this  city  are  commodious  and 
well  kept,  especially  that  of  Charles  Bell,  corner  of 
E  street. 


FRUIT  INTERESTS. 


The  Great  Fruit  Shipping  House  of  the 
Coast-M.  T.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Some  Account  of  an  Immense  Business  House 
in  Sacramento— Wonderful  Pro^regs. 


For  several  years  we  have  directed  attention  to  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  State  as  represented  in  this  city, 
now  admittedly  the  most  prominent  fruit  market  of 
California  for  shipment  to  the  East  and  the  StatLS  and 
Territories  this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  From  the  out- 
set we  were  called  upon  to  give  special  notice  of  thn 
most  extensive  of  the  fruit-shipping  houses,  that  of  M. 
T.  Brewer  &  Co.,  a  firm  consisting  of  M.  T.  Brewer  and 
John  F.  Farnsworth.  These  geutlemcn  are  the  pioneers 
of  fruit  shipping.  Our  reviews  have  been  annual 
records  of  their  successful  management  of  one  of  the 
most  precarious  of  commercial  vocations,  of  the  obsta- 
cles they  have  encountered,  and  the  ultimate  and  final 
success  they  have  achieved.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  house  in 
the  State  has  done  more  than  this  one  to  advance  fruit 
interests  in  California  and  promote  the  great  industry, 
horticulture.   The  firm  has  stood  by  Sacramento  and 


years.  In  1878,  reviewing  the  business  of  Sacramento 
for  1S77,  the  commercial  report  of  this  paper  spoke  of 
the  fruit  and  produce-shipping  business  as  "the  most 
active  of  the  city,"  and  that  it  had  so  increased  in  vol- 
ume and  area  as  to  compel  this  firm,  with  others,  to 
limit  it  as  to  themselves,  being  satisfied  with  the  then 
safe  returns.  In  the  succeeding  year  the  review  of  the 
same  paper  justly  placed  M.  T.  Brewer  &  Co.  at  the 
head  of  tlie  fruit-shipping  business.  It  was  then 
pointed  out  that  the  traffic  has  grown  to  vast  propor- 
tions, and  that  nearly  all  prominent  fruit-growiug  sec- 
tions of  the  State  were  contributing  to  Sacramento's 
importance.  It  was  shown  that  Brewer  &  Co.  had 
been  compelled  to  have  one  of  tlie  firm  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, the  Wettern  States  and  the  East  every  season 
to  make  critical  examination  of  the  markets,  and  so 
arrange  that  neither  the  business  nor  the  fruit  interests 
of  California  should  take  harm  by  any  missteps.  These 
personal  ex.uui nations  led  to  the  limiting  of  the  ship- 
mints  to  first-class  products  only,  to  the  most  careful 
selection  of  goods  for  shipment,  and  to  their  dispatch 
to  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  in  the  best  manner  possible.  This  led  to 
greater  care  being  exercised  by  fruit-growers,  and  very 
soon  the  market  felt  the  good  results  of  the  new  depar- 
ture; for  California  products,  which  had  sufl'ered  in 
those  markets  because  of  over-anxiety  of  both  shippers 


tropic  fruits  grown  in  California,  and  the  s  :>  islands, 
Mexican  and  Australian  growths,  are  li'  '  ted 

and  then  shipped  eastward.   Thi  y  deal  in  >  ef 

dried  fruits  also,  and  in  maple  syrups,  fruit  md 
other  delicacies  of  the  East.  Candies  and  cnnn.  >  ^oods 
have  been  added  to  their  lines  of  traffic,  while  their  de- 
partment of  garden,  field  and  flower-bed  seeds  has 
greatly  enlarged,  and  embraces  the  best  obtainable 
stocks.  The  list  of  goods  iu  which  Brewer  k  Co.  are 
now  wholesale  dealers — to  enter  somewhat  into  detail- 
embrace:  Of  green  fruits,  apples,  pears,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, fruits,  all  kinds,  including  raisins,  and  French 
prunes,  figs,  dates,  grapes,  etc.;  of  nuts,  almonds,  eo- 
coauuts,  brazils,  filberts,  hickory  nuts,  peanuts (  Eastern 
and  Califoi-nia) ,  pecans,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  etc.;  of 
canned  goods,  table  and  pie  fruits,  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  apricots,  gooseberries  and  strawberriett; 
of  jams  and  jellies,  currant,  rasi)berry  and  assorted;  of 
sundry  canned  goods,  boiled  dinners,  Mayo's  mackerel, 
broiled  lUiackerel,  lobsters,  codfish  balls,  pigs'  feet, 
corned  bei^f ,  tongue,  sardines,  etc.;  of  canned  vegeta- 
bles, string  beans,  green  peas,  tomatoes,  green  corn, 
etc.;  of  catsups,  tomato  catsups,  olives,  pepper  sauce, 
etc.;  of  coffee,  Ve-nard  ami  Bernard  coffee  In  2-lb,  3-lb, 
.VHi  tins  and  in  l-lli  i)ap(Ts:  of  tea,  in  bulk,  pounds,  half- 
pounds,  and  4  -lb  boxes.  In  supplying  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado,  and  like  Western  points,  the  same 
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Booth  &  Co.  have  the  most  extensive  liquor  busi- 
ness in  the  city. 

Luce  <fc  Co.  do  artistic  work  in  marble. 

Among  the  dry  goods  establishments  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bod  House,  Mechanic's  Store, 
Lyons  &  Co.,  New  York  Store,  and  a  host  of  others. 
These  houses  keep  an  assortment  of  very  attractive 
goods,  and  the  clerks  are  prompt  and  obliging. 

TOWN-BUILDING  INDUSTRIKS. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  and  encouraging  featnres 
of  American  industrial  life  is  the  very  common  de- 
velopment in  out-of-the-way  places  of  thriving 
manufacturing  towns  based,  for  the  most  part,  on 
new  inventions.  It  often  happens  that  a  wide- 
awake mechanic,  young  business  man,  or  farmer, 
utilizes  some  local  advantage  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  simple  article  which  he  has  invented  and  patented, 
starting  a  little  shop  where  a  man  of  large  capital 
would  never  think  of  locating.  One  successful  In- 
vention almost  invariably  paves  the  way  for  more 
of  the  same  sort;  while  the  creation  of  a  new  cen- 
ter of  productive  industry,  however  humble,  at- 
tracts thither,  of  necessity,  the  more  active  minded, 
both  of  those  who  want  to  work  and  those  who 
want  to  have  work  done,  in  the  region  round  about. 

In  this  way  there  grow  up  in  the  most  unexpect- 
ed places  manufacturing  towns  which  atta'u  not 
nnfrequently  a  world-wide  reputation  through  or 
by  means  of  their  peculiar  products.— <Sci«n^^o 
JLrmrican. 


the  fruit  shipment  trade  from  the  beginning,  fully  con- 
vinced, as  the  sequel  proved,  that  its  natural  advan- 
tages were  such  as  to  develop  it  into  the  leading  fruit 
market  of  the  coast--a  position  it  attained  all  the  sooner 
through  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  business  sa- 
gacity of  Brewer  &  Co.  Ten  years  ago  the  firm  entered 
upon  the  business  of  shipping  California  fruits  to  Colo 
rado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  the  far  Eastern 
markets  by  the  transcontinental  railway.  Since  then 
the  business  has  gained  enormous  proportions,  and 
while  not  a  few  rivals  have  entered  the  field,  they  have 
been  unable  to  shake  the  Sacramento  firm  or  stay  a  sin- 
gle step  of  its  progressive  march.  As  early  us  1878  they 
had  perfected  a  system  rendering  the  use  of  Ice  in  fruit 
shipping  wholly  unnecessary,  and  by  which  California 
products  were  forwarded  to  the  East  in  better  con- 
dition  than  ever  before.  Since  then  they  have 
availed  of,  originated  and  introduced  many  new  ele. 
ments  in  packing  and  transporting  fruits,  until  now 
the  business  has  very  nearly  attained  the  unattaiuattain- 
ablc— perfection.  But  their  trade  has  not  been  con- 
fined wholly  to  shipping  fruit.  Being  heavy  dealers  In 
grass  and  farm  and  garden  seeds,  honey,  tropical  pro- 
ducts, nuts,  dried  fruit,  etc.,  they  have  commanded  a 
large  local  trade  within  the  borders  of  the  State  and 
throughout  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Utah,  and  to  the  trade  of  these  nearer  sections 
they  have  given  especial  attention.  To  give  statistics 
of  the  business  of  this  house  would  lead  us  to  speak  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  by  It  at  the  rail- 
road freight  office  for  carriage  rates,  and  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  have  passed  through  and  been  repre- 
sented by  the  transactions  of  the  firm  in  the  last  few 


and  growers  to  supply  a  growing  demand,  soon  attained 
a  better  standing,  and  eventually  came  to  be  the  choice 
exhibits  of  the  distant  markets.  The  centrality  of  Sac- 
ramento, the  ease  of  handling  goods,  its  nearness  by 
twenty-four  hours  (in  shipping)  to  the  East,  its  climatic 
advantages,  the  lowness  of  rents,  the  many  radiating 
lines  of  transportation,  all  combine  to  make  this  city 
the  best  point  at  which  to  conduct  the  fruit-shipping 
business,  and  M.  T.  Brewer  &  Co.  realizing  these  facts, 
and  finding  their  efforts  to  give  California  fruits  a 
standard  position  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the 
fruit-growers  had  become  convinced  of  the  justness  and 
wisdom  of  the  firm's  acts  in  rigidly  rejecting  defective 
products,  have  stood  between  the  fruit-shipping  inter- 
ests, and  what  at  times  has  appeared  the  ruin  of  fruit 
interests. 

In  ISSO  the  Record-Union,  again  referring.  In  its  on- 
nual  review,  to  the  firm  of  M.  T.  Brewer  k  Co.,  pointed 
to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  house  and  the  value 
of  its  labors  to  the  horticulture  of  the  coast,  and  added 
that  ttio  house  was  "an  established  authority  for 
market  quotations  of  fruits  throughout  California."  It 
also  called  attention  to  the  fostering  of  raisin  culture 
by  this  firm,  and  predicted  that  that  industry  would 
grow  into  vast  proportions  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  season  of  1881,  and 
it  may  now  be  set  down  that  raisin  culture,  especially 
in  the  immediate  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  near 
to  Sacramento,  has  entered  upon  a  growth  leading  to 
an  early  and  giant  maturity.  The  firm  finds  It  to  Its 
advantage  to  deal  also  in  the  tropic  growth  of  this 
State,  and  has  a  system  of  exchange  and  purchase  by 
which  oranges  and  lemons,  and  other  tropic  and  semi- 


care  is  exercised  as  in  shipping  to  the  far  East.  For 
the  former  markets  more  risk  is  taken,  in  the  latter  the 
sales  are  absolute  and  the  market  is  nearer,  so  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  firm  to  cultivate  the  Western 
iiinrket  and  supply  it  with  first-class  goods  only,  to  se- 
cure careful  selection  and  the  most  proper  shipment. 
Kecently  the  firm  removed  from  their  old  locatien  at 
Second  and  J  streets  to  new  quarters  at  10u6,  1008  and 
1010  Second  street,  between  J  and  K.  This  removal 
was  a  natural  step  in  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
house.  The  old  quarters  had  been  for  years  far  too  con- 
fined. By  the  removal  they  entered  upon  quarters  pre- 
pared under  a  long  lease,  especially  for  the  firm,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  now  occupies  as  fine  a  series  of 
store-rooms  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  coast.  The  firm 
has  the  whole  building  formerly  known  as  the  Arcade 
Hotel.  All  the  upper  portion  it  sublets  for  residences. 
The  main  floor  is  the  chief  store-room,  and  has  a  front- 
age of  r>a  feet  and  a  depth  of  ItiO,  running  back  to  the 
alley,  and  is  all  in  one  store-room,  divided  by  an  arch 
of  2r>  feet  span  into  two  main  sections.  The  front  83 
feet  constitutes  the  sales-room,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  located  the  elegantly  finished  and  fitted  up  counting- 
room,  business  and  private  offices,  while  all  to  the  rear 
of  the  arch  Is  set  apart  as  a  packing-room.  The  offi- 
ces are  models  of  finish  and  construction,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  every  convenience  and  office  improvement. 
To  the  left  of  the  main  store-room  is  the  ample  apart- 
ment for  dried  and  canned  fruits;  adjoining  is  a  hat 
and  coat  room,  which  is  next  to  the  elevator.  Running 
between  this  and  the  lowerfloor,  at  the  right  of  the 
main  store-room,  is  the  canned  fruit  and  seed  depart- 
ment and  a  swinging  platform  for  choice  aeeda  and 
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nuts.  The  seed  departiueiit  is  an  admirably  neat  ar- 
raniiemeut  of  drawers  aud  bins.  The  x>acking-room  is 
fitted  with  oar  tracks  and  uoiseless  trucks.  The  entire 
basement  story  is  utilized  for  iiackiug,  as  is  also  the 
sidewalk  space,  giving  iu  all  173  feet  of  depth.  This 
floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  alley,  making  it  very  con- 
venient for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  goods.  In  the 
last  season  the  firm  employed  some  400  men  and  used 
over  $300  worth  of  boxes  per  day,  and  shipped  as  high 
as  flty  tons  per  day  of  green  fruit  to  the  East.— A'acro- 
Rxnto  Dail!/  Ktcord-Union. 


THE  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  in  speaking  of  the  meat 
supply  of  its  section,  says:  In  one  decade,  from 
being  a  large  beef  exporting  county,  Los  Augeks 
has  become  an  importer,  at'd  has  to  cast  about  to 
all  our  contiguous  territory  for  the  wherewith  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation. We  deem  it  well  to  call  attention  to  this 
dearth  of  beef  cattle,  hoping  we  may  attract  the 
attention  of  stock  men  and  induce  them  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  immense  demand  of  the  near  future. 
Already  have  our  butchers  exhausted  our  own  suj>- 
ply  of  cattle,  and  about  all  that  is  worth  eating  that 
can  be  obtained  readily  from  Arizona,  as  well  as 
the  near  northern  counties.  And  they  are  non- 
plused at  the  outlook.  For  the  future  we  must 
draw  our  supplies  from  Texas  and  Nevada  or  enter 
into  competition  with  San  Francisco  in  her  imme- 
diate surroundings  and  the  northern  counties  of 
the  State.  And  excepting  either  alternative,  we 
have  before  us  the  cold  fact  that  choice  beef  in  the 
future  will  be  an  expensive  luxury.  Already 
batchers  demand  twenty-live  cents  per  pound  for 
choice  cuts  of  steak  at  retail,  and  twenty  cents  for 
ordinary.  And  this  with  the  present  rates  for  beef 
on  foot,  where  purchased,  and  the  high  freights  on 
cattle  leave  the  butchers  none  too  much  profit. 
Those  rates  are  far  in  advance  of  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  we  could  boast  of  having  the  best  beef 
in  the  land  at  figures  below  most  other  markets." 
We  will  add,  that  simular  statements  to  the  above 
are  made  in  a  large  number  of  our  exchanges.  In 
this  connection,  we  will  quote  the  following  from 
the  Kern  County  Hecord.  It  shows  what  may  be 
done:  "There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  ttie  best 
alfalfa  land  in  the  State  to  be  found  in  the  Kern 
river  valley  for  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per 
acre.  Lands  that  will  produce  four  crops  of  grass 
from  the  first  planting  and  never  require  renewal. 
There  is  not  a  farmer  on  Kern  river  who  has 
devoted  his  farm,  in  a  fair  proportion,  to  raising  of 
stock,  who  has  not  made  the  cost  of  each  acre  of 
land  put  iu  alfalfa  iu  one  year.  This  includes  not 
only  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  but  the  whole 
expense  of  planting,  and  harvesting.  The  demand 
for  all  meat  products  will  increase  for  all  time  to 
come.  It  could  not  be  overdone,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  Kern  river  valley  are 
hardly  equaled  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sales  of 
fat  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  on  the  Island  the  past 
year  have  proved  more  than  the  press  has  asserted 
as  to  the  certaioity  of  a  rich  return  for  such  farm- 
ing investments." 


UUAIBOI..UT  LA.N'DS. 

The  Ferndale  Enterprise,  of  recent  date,  pub- 
lishes a  letter  from  liichard  Johnson,  of  Bear 
river,  in  which  the  writer  criticises  some  <  f  the 
statements  recently  made  in  the  circular  issued  by 
the  Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
says:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  grazing  laud  that  can 
be  bought  for  less  than  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  Some 
grazing  land  very  lately  changed  hands  for  the 
last-named  figure,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  graz- 
ing land  on  the  coast  that  can  be  bought  for  S5  an 
acre.  Perhaps  outiu  the  Bald  Hills  country  ranges 
can  be  bought,  that  is,  including  what  is  claimed 
by  inclosing  it,  which  virtually  there  is  no  t'tle  to, 
for  $5  an  acre.  I  have  lived  iu  the  stock  region  of 
this  county  for  25  years,  and  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  land- 
that  is,  land  owned— that,  if  projierly  cultivated, 
might  be  made  into  homes,  that  can  be  bought  for 
from  $20  to  $40  an  acre.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  a 
few  words,  there  is  very  little  ci  ance  for  a  man  to 
get  hold  of  land  in  Humboldt  county  that  is  worth 
anything  for  $1.25  an  acre,  and-wheuit  comes 
down  to  facts,  the  class  ol  men  that  there  is  room 
for  are  men  with  some  means  and  laborers."  He 
gays,  also  that  dairymen  do  not  pay  $30  to  $60  a 
month  for  hired  help,  but  that  ti.ey  do  pay  $22  to 
$35  a  month — perhaps  $40  a  month  in  some  iso- 
lated cases.  He  asserts  that  any  dairyman  who 
pays  $60  a  month  to  his  hired  help  is  possessed  of 
more  money  ,haii  brains,  for  it  would  bankrupt  the 
employer.  It  would  take  the  gilt  edge  from  the 
finest  Bear  river  butter,  and  take  the  butter  toe. 


BLACK  WALNUT  TREES. 
Many  of  the  interior  papers  very  wisely  advise 
the  farmers  of  California  to  set  out  black  walnut 
trees.  The  Solano  Rfpuhlican  says:  A  few  acres 
of  these  trees  will  make  a  farmer  rich  in  a  very 
few  years.  A  black  walnut  grove,  which  was 
planted  in  Wisconsin  twenty  years  ago,  recently 
sold  for  $27,0e0.  We  import  from  the  East  large 
quantities  of  this  timher  at  great  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, when  the  timber  coald  be  raised  in  this 
Btate  to  great  pecuniary  advantage. 


THE  CURRANT  Uf  COMDIERCE. 

We  have  several  times  urged  the  people  of 
this  valley  to  experiment  with  the  Zaute  Cur- 
rant, feeling  confident  that  it  will  do  well  here, 
all  the  conditions  being  favorable  to  its  success- 
ful growth.  That  the  careful  cultivation  of 
such  a  crop  will  prove  remunerative  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt.  It  would  seem  that  thei. 
are  but  few  localities  where  the  currant  of  com-  | 
merce  is  under  cultivation  for  the  reason,  un- 
doubtedly, that  iu  but  a  lew  localities  can  it  be 
renumeiatively  grown.  We  are  satisfied  the 
Santa  Anna  valley  is  one  of  the  chosen  spots, 
prepared  by  nature  for  the  growing  of  this  cur- 
rant, as  it  has  been  for  all  other  fruits  aud 
choice  nuts.  It  is  reported  that  the  French 
demand  upon  the  currant  crop  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  (Greece)  last  season  was  very  large 
aud  the  prices  were  so  high,  in  spite  of  a  fine 
and  abundant  yield,  that  money  has  been 
plentiful  ever  since,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
being  put  at  more  than  $10,000,000.  New  aud 
extensive  plantations  continue  to  be  made,  and 
the  population  are  so  much  afraid  of  the  phyl- 
loxera, from  which  the  currant  vines  are  still 
perfectly  free,  that  no  agricultural  produce, 
not  even  a  potato,  is  allowed  to  be  imported. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  from  the  phyllox- 
era here,  and,  in  fact,  we  Ijnow  of  nothing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  inauguration  of 
such  a  paying  industry  in  the  Santa  .Anna  val- 
ley. Give  this  matter  serious  thought  and 
attention,  and  let  us  add  another  to  our  long 
list  of  successfully  cultivated  plants. — Santa 
Anna  Herald. 


SENATOR  MILLER  ON  CALIFORNIA  AF- 
FAIRS. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Graphic  General  Miller  stated 
that  an  important  movement  is  on  foot  that 
will  have  a  tendency  thelp  California  and  the 
neighboring  States.  He  said:  It  is  th'it  of 
securing  a  large  immigration  of  Germans 
and  Italians,  aud  has  been  planned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ilailroad  Company.  I  was 
informed  only  yesterday,  on  most  reliable 
authority,  that  the  company  will  establish  a 
line  of  steamships  to  ply  between  European 
ports  and  New  Orleans,  from  which  last  named 
points  immigrants  will  be  transported  over  the 
new  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
route  to  California  at  $25  per  head.  Thus,  the 
hardy  German,  Italian  aud  French  farmers, 
and  laborers  can  reach  our  coast  at  half  the  ex- 
pense which  it  costs  by  other  lines.  The  new 
line  will  also  be  used  to  transport  wheat  and 
the  products  of  our  vineyards  to  Europe,  via 
New  Orleans,  at  less  expense  than  heretofore; 
80  you  see,  what  I  have  said  about  our  cheering 
prospects  is  not  based  altogether  on  specula- 
tion. California,  which  has  a  population  of 
only  850,000,  can  comfortably  support  from  8,- 
000,000  to  10,000,000  people,  and  I  predict  that, 
within  a  few  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  im- 
migration, it  will  rank  with  some  of  the  more 
populous  of  the  Eastern  States.  All  that  is 
required  for  the  development  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  tillable  laud  is  good  bone  and  mus- 
cle, aud  this  we  will  get  now  the  vexed  Chinese 
question  is  practically  settled. 
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i  RINCIPAL  OFFICK, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COMBIERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fuU,  -  $200>000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or 
ganized  nearly,  $800,000. 


JOHN  H.  WIHB  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATO.N  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 


July. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos. 3-22  and  32 1  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
s^oiue  Street, 


Agents  lor  Tlie 
DweUini;  Bouse  Underwriterg. .  .New  York, 

$2,  iOO,74  4  06. 

Girard  F.  .fc  31.  In».  Co  Philadelpbim, 

$I,IUI,313  26. 

La  Conflunce  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ash'ii  New  Orleans, 

igo?  3,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.  <kM.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Kng,, 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$101,753  71. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Walerlown,  N.  Y., 

$l,006,Go6  23. 


MARINE. 

The  fjondon  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 

Capital  Represented.  . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMKRS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  A(;ent8  and  Adjusters. 


y.  p.  SHKPFIEI.I>.        J.  rATTEBSOH.        X.  W.SPACLDIKO 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
A.GE1VTS    FOR  C.  Ji.  X*AT_JI^'H 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
iVIandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  IVIade  to  Order. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street*  San  Franolsoo. 

"pvEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
-t--'  luto  bars,  and  returns  made  In  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  iuterior  by  express,  and  tetums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


A  WORD   FOR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

"It  is  worthy  of  uote,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "that  in  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
most  frequented  by  invalids  who  are  obliged 
to  escape  cold  weather,  Southern  Califoru'.a, 
Florida  and  the  south  of  France,  there  are  to 
be  found,  in  addition  to  a  lovely  climate,  many 
distractions  to  occupy  the  minds  of  sick  peo- 
ple, and  *,o  help  them  to  avoid  homesickness 
and  lo^  spirits.  In  each  case  there  are  traces 
of  ancient  peoples  which  will  repay  the  exami- 
nation of  everyone,  and  are  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  tjose  who  have  a  love  for  history. 
In  the  beautiful  canyons  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia can  be  found  the  ruins  of  the  missions  es- 
tablished many  years  ago  by  Spanish  priests 
and  soldiers." 


BEET  CONTRACTS. 

The  Alameda  Reporter  says:  The  Standard 
Sugar  Refinery  oflers  to  make  contracts  for 
beets  for  the  coming  season  from  $4.25  to  $4.50 
per  ton,  according  to  quality  grown  in  differ- 
ent locations,  judged  by  the  crops  of  former 
years.  The  increased  capacity  of  the  machin- 
ery will  permit  the  working  of  a  larger  quanti- 
ty than  has  been  worked  any  season  yet,  and 
the  advace  of  22  cents  and  50  cents  per  ton  will 
doubtless  secure  all  that  will  be  desired. 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 
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EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 


Its  Organization,  3Iiiieral  and  Ag- 
ricultural Resources. 

RlTerg  and  Water   Courcea  Towns  and 

Villages— Etc. 


[By  J.  D.  B..  Traveling  Agent.  No.  2.J 
Tho  name  of  El  Dorado  signifies,  in  Spanish,  the 
golden  region.  This  county  lies  nearly  due  nr-rth- 
east  of  Sacramento  county.  Prior  to  the  year  1818, 
but  few  events  occurred  to  disturb  its  tranquil 
state.  Vast  herds  of  deer  roamed  through  the 
forests,  or  grazed  at  leisure  in  the  valleys;  the 
grizzly  bear  prowled  through  the  dark  canyons  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  wild  Indian,  in  his  wig- 
wam, smoked  his  pipe  in  peace;  but,  lo,  a  change! 
The  pick  and  shovel  is  heard  ringing  on  the  rocky 
gravel;  numerous  little  mining  camps  spring  into 
existence,  and  almost  every  ravine  and  flat  is  made 
to  yield  up  golden  treasures.  These  scenes  have 
all  changed,  shallow  mining  is  now  almost  a  thing  j 


doubt  that  the  hotel  accommodation,  which  is 
excellent,  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
guests.  Each  year  will  greatly  augment  the  num- 
ber of  visitors,  and  when  railroad  and  other  reli- 
able facilities,  for  getting  in  from  and  out  to 
Truckee,  are  offered,  the  magnificent  winter  scen- 
ery of  the  lake,  with  its  charming  weather,  will  at- 
tract winter  visitors  in  large  numbers;  but  these 
considerations  are  only  secondary  to  those  created 
in  Nature's  unique  combination  of  air,  earth,  water, 
form  and  size,  in  the  formation  of  this  wonderful 
region,  which  renders  Lake  Tahoe  peerless  among 
the  mountain  lakes  of  the  world.  This  great  and 
wonderful  lake  lies  on  the  parallel  of  120  degrees 
long,W.,  and  39  degrees  lat.  N.;  about  three-fourths 
lying  within  the  State  of  California,  forming  the 
eastern  and  southern  boundry  of  PKxcer  county, 
and  the  eastern  and  northern  of  El  Dorado  county, 
and  the  eastern  boundry  of  the  State  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles;  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  lying  witliin  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Nevada.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
By  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  it  is  about  twelve 


rise  and  fall  of  the  lake  docs  not  exceed  from  three 
to  four  feet.  In  its  peculiar  characteristics  Lake 
Tahoe  has  no  equal.  It  nearly  maintains  its  equi- 
librium, never  freezing  except  in  some  sheltered 
and  shallow  spots;  and  is  always  cold  enough,  in  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet,  for  palatable  and  healthy  drink- 
ing at  any  time  of  day  in  summer;  while  the 
numerous  rivulets  which  empty  into  it,  have  an 
almost  icy  coldness  in  the  warmest  weather. 
There  are  no  swamps  or  marshes  in  the  region  of 
the  lake  to  create  malaria;  it  is  one  of  hills,  moun- 
tains, pine  and  fir  timber,  rocks,  gravel,  sand,  and 
occasional  spots  of  very  productive  soil,  yielding  in 
root  crops  and  cereals  abundant  returns;  and 
natural  meadows  furnish  nutritions  grasses  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  water  is  pure  and  clear. 
The  air  is  generally  bland;  always  pure,  salubri- 
ous, elastic,  light,  and,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of 
water  surface,  of  qualified  and  proper  humidity. 
During  the  summer  there  is  a  regular  trade  wind 
from  the  S.  W.,  (a  sea  breeze)  springing  up  from  8 
to  10  o'clock  A.  M..  and  blowing  more  or  less  fresh 
until  nearly  sunset,  and  occasionally,  later.  At 


both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Sacramento,  and 
rise  in  the  Sierra  Nevadaa. flowing  nearly  in  ^  r- 
lycourse.  The  American  has  been  naviga 
as  Folsom,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Tlic  ^  is- 
umnes  river  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  doing 
great  damage  to  the  bottom  lands.  The  western 
portion  of  the  county,  or  foot-hills,  is  divided  up 
into  beautiful  farms,  orchards  and  grazing  pastures. 
The  Foil  is  mostly  red  upland,  with  small  tracts  of 
adobe  in  tho  foot-hills,  while  in  the  mountains  is 
seen  the  loose,  black  loam.  The  mountain  soij 
produces  the  finest  quality  of  potatoes  found  in  the 
market,  and  the  apples  are  of  superior  flavor. 
Fruit-culture  has  received  much  attentien.  El 
Dorado  county  exports,  annually,  large  quantities 
of  the  finest  fruit  found  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  The  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  finds  much  favor  with 
San  Francisco  and  Eastern  merchants.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  county  will,  in  the  near 
future,  lead  all  other  counties  in  the  production  of 
fine  wines  and  brandies.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Diamond 
Springs,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  fruit- 


THE   VAI.l.EY   OF   THE  YELLOWSTONE. 


of  the  past.  A  few  old  miners  still  delve  away  in 
the  diggings,  eking  out  a  scanty  subsistence.  The 
surface  min^s  have  given  way  to  deep  gravel  and 
quartz  mines,  and  capital  is  needed  to  develop 
them.  The  county  has  an  area  of  1,210,000  acres 
of  land,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  while  the  western 
is  broken  into  hills  and  valleys.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  spruce,  sngar-pine,  fir  and  other 
woods,  which  are  valuable  for  lumbering  purposes. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  the  mountains  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  large  bands  of  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses.  These  are  kept  in  the  valloys  and  foot- 
hills, during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  are  driven 
into  the  mountains  to  fresh  pastures  as  the  summer 
advnces.  Darying,  stock-raising  and  wool-produc- 
ing are  among  the  chief  industries  of  the  county. 
The  principal  valley  is  Lake  valley,  which  is  a  great 
summer  resort  for  tourists  and  others,  seeking  a 
change  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  business. 
Hunting  and  fishing  afford  excellent  amusement, 
and  bathing  in  the  clear,  cold  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe 
is  a  pleasure  not  to  be  forgotten.  Lake  Tahoe, 
as  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  or  "watering 
place,"  has  steadily  been  gaining  ground  ever 
since  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  for  the  present  season  there  is  bat  little 


hours  eastward  from  San  Francisco  to  Truckee; 
thence  S.E.  by  stage  two  hours,  remaining  over 
night  at  Truckee;  but  if,  during  "the  season,"  the 
stopping  point  be  the  "Summit  Hotel,"  the  stage 
travel  is  increased,  though  the  visitor  has  the 
greater  gratification  in  passing  amid  a  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  mountains  in  a  manner  which 
affords  much  more  pleasure  than  bv  rail  over  the 
same  section.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  is  6.21(>  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Its  depth  is  rated  at  1,.525  ieet, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  later  soundings  have  given 
over  2,000  feet.  In  form  it  may  be  classed  as  an 
irregular,  nearly  right-angled  parallelogram;  the 
general  direction  being  N.  and  S.  In  length  it  is 
about  twenty-two  miles,  in  breadth  from  eight  to 
twelve  miles,  and  with  its  various  bays  covers  an 
area  of  about  three  hundred  square  miles.  It  is 
the  largest  and  deeiiest  known  lake  at  so  great  an 
altitude,  in  the  United  States,  and  is  fed  by  the 
winters'  snows  and  springs  and  streams  from  the 
adjacent  mountains  which  surround  it,  rising  in 
many  parts  to  two  thousand  feet  and  upwards 
above  the  lake.  Some  of  the  tributaries  are  of 
large  size,  pouring  into  the  lake  a  constant  volume 
of  bright,  pure  and  sparkling  water,  so  nearly  rqui- 
valent  to  the  absorption,  draining  and  evaporation 
that,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it,  the  extreme 


j  night  the  land  trade-wind  from  the  northward 
prevails.   After  sunrise,  the  mornings  are  usually 
I  warm  until  the  sea  breeze  commences.   Very  few 
calm  dajs  occur  during  summer.     Nights  are 
I  always  cool,  refreshing  and  invigorating,  with  rare 
I  exceptions;  and  in  the  winter  frequently  clear  ant" 
[  bright  when  the  day  has  been  otherwise.    It  is 
I  always  warm  and  pleasant  in  the  sunshine  during 
'  any  part  of  the  winter;  in  the  pleasant  days  of 
which,  in  the  mild  season  of  the  year,  existence 
i  here  is  in  itself  a  luxury.    This  lake  is  noted  for 
sudden  storms,  which  often  prove  dangerous  to 
boating  parties,  and  tradition  says  she  never  gives 
up  her  dead;  they  never  rise  to  the  surface.  From 
I  the  top  of  one  peak  can  be  seen  22  little  lakes,  all 
fed  by  the  melting  snow  from  the  mountains. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  valleys,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Hope  valley.  Pleasant 
j  valley,  Strawberry  valley,    and    many  others. 
Marble  valley  ia  a  delightful  little  valley,  situated 
in  tho  western  part  of  the  county.   It  takes  its 
name  from  the  immense  quantities  of  marble  seen 
scattered  over  the  ground.    There  are  two  large 
lime  kilns  here;  the  lime  produced  is  said  to  be  of 
the  finest  quality. 

RlverH  and  Water  Courses. 
I    The  rivers  are  the  American  and  the  Cosumnes, 


culture,  informs  us  that  this  county  is  taking  the 
lead  in  that  direction.  Much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  apple  crop  by  the  codling  moth  or 
apple  worm,  which  secretes  itself  underneath  the 
bark,  and  then  develops  into  a  miller,  which  de- 
deposits  its  egg  on  the  apple.  The  egg  is  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  info  a  worm,  which  bores  its 
way  into  the  core,  thus  tending  to  rot  the  fruit. 
Mr.  Hcndrix,  of  Placerville,  has  been  making 
many  experiments  for  the  destruction  of  this  worm, 
which,  if  successful,  will  prove  of  very  great 
viilue, 

j  At  Mr.  Isbell's  place  we  saw  some  of  the  largest 
strawberries  that  the  country  has  ever  produced, 

!  one  of  which  weighed  two  ounces,  and  there  were 
many  others  on  tho  vines  that  were  fully  as  large. 
Mr.  Isbell  informs  us  that  these  were  the  famous 
Champion  strawberries.  Tlio  climate  of  El  Dora- 
do varies  from  the  mild,  delightful  weather  in  the 
foothills  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
mountains.  During  the  summer  the  thermometer 
sometimes  reaches  the  110  mark,  but  this  is  only 
on  rare  occasions.  On  an  average  it  is  neither  ex- 
cessively warm  during  the  summer  or  cold  in  the 
winter.  The  county  experiences  occasional  frosts, 
which  test  the  endurance  of  the  more  sensitive 
plants, but  the  vine  is  seldom  injured. 
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Minings, 

Much  attention  is  directed  towards  mining,  and 
many  new  mines  are  being  developed,  some  of 
which  are  proving  very  rich.  The  old  Shirley 
mine  has  been  re-opened  by  Messrs.  Granger  <k 
Fowler,  and  has  regular  pay  chutes,  which  average 
$60  to  the  ton;  they  are  only  down  40  feet,  and 
everything  bears  out  the  theory  of  a  good  paying 
ledge.  The  Bmugler  mine  is  also  paying  well,  sev- 
eral tons  of  ore  crushed  yielding  on  an  aver- 
age $50  per  ton.  The  Sailor  Jack  has  a  well- 
defined  ledge,  averaging  four  feet  in  width;  the 
hanging  wall  is  of  iron  and  granite  formation,  and 
the  country  rock  is  a  kind  of  iron  substance;  they 
have  taken  out  $8,000  within  thirty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face. These  mines  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
Shingle  Springs,  and  are  located  on  the  grease- 
wood  hills,  the  land  of  which  is  entirely  valueless 
except  for  the  minerals  which  it  contains.  Many 
specimens  of  iron  ore  are  found,  and  one  well- 
defined  ledge  of  iron  has  been  discovered.  It  is 
located  in  the  greasewoods,  about  a  mile  northwest 
of  Shingle  Springs.  The  Pacific  mine  near  Placer- 
ville,  is  turning  ont  very  good  ore,  and  the  Lyons 
gravel  mines  are  paying  very  rich.  The  Benfelt 
gravel  mine  is  also  yielding  handsome  returns  to 
its  owner.  Another  mine  of  some  note  is  the 
Grand  Victory,  which  is  working  a  large  force  of 
men  and  is  crushing  immense  quantities  of  ore. 
Many  other  good  paying  mines  are  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county:  At  Grizzly  Flat,  Kelsey, 
Georgetown  and  other  places.  El  Dorado's  store- 
house of  wealth  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
every  year  shows  new  mines  that  are  being  devel- 
oped. 

Following  is  the  amount  of  different  produc- 
tions raised  in  1881.  as  taken  from  the  County  As- 
sessor's books:  Acres  of  wheat  sowed.  977,  yield- 
ing 17.16.5  bushels;  acres  of  barley,  691,  yielding 
12.270  bushels;  rye,  35  acres,  yielding  630  bushels; 
pot*toes.'31  acres,  yielding  126  tons;  hay,  4,014  acres, 
yielding  7.225  tons; pounds  of  butter  produced,  120,- 
140;  pounds  of  cheese  produced,  21,200;  pounds  of 
wool  produced,  112.850;  pnundsof  honey  produced, 
2.000;  value  of  fruit  crop,  $190,000;  number  of  bear- 
ins  orange  trees,  20;  number  of  acres  of  grape  vines, 
1.161;  number  of  gallons  of  wine  produced,  2.30,- 
320,  number  of  gallons  of  brandy  produced,  20  940; 
number  of  breweries  2,  producing  23,310  gallons  of 
beer;  number  of  horses  2.404;  number  of  mules, 
53;  total  number  of  horned  cattle.  10  627;  number 
of  sheep,  20,990;  number  of  flour  mills,  1;  saw 
mills,  steam  power  12,  water  power  4— total,  16; 
number  feet  of  lumber  sawed, 'J, 500, 000;  number  nf 
quartz  mills,  30;  mining  ditches  5,  miles  in  length 
500;  irrigating  ditches  30.  miles  in  leneth  1.50;  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  estate,  SI. 941, 903;  value  of 
personal  property.  S9.54  940;  total  valuation  of  as- 
sessed property,  $2,896,843.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  El  Dorado  county  is  10.685. 

Towns  and  Villag^es. 
About  three  miles  southwest  of  Placerville,  is 
the  little  town  of  Diamond  Springs.  Tradition 
says  it  was  named  after  three  springs  which  were 
so  located  as  to  form  a  perfect  diamond  in  shape; 
another  tale  is  that  a  beautiful  crystal  was  found, 
which,  at  first,  was  supposed  to  be  a  diamond,  fnd 
the  town  took  its  name  from  this  discovery. 

The  people  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape  and  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandies. 
The  town  of  El  Dorado,  formerly  known  as  Mud 
Springs,  is  an  old  mining  camp,  of  the  eventful 
days  of  1849.  "There  are  several  large  mines  near 
the  town,  which  are  beingactively  worked.  These, 
with  the  surrounding  farms  and  orchards,  still  keep 
the  town  alive. 

Shingles  Springs,  the  terminous  of  the  S.  &.V.  R. 
R..was  for  many  years  the  main  depot  of  supplies  for 
the  eastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
and  as  soon  as  the  railroad,  which  has  suspended 
opperation.  makes  her  reg\ilar  trips  once  more 
bnsiness  will  receive  a  fresh  impetus. 

The  people  are  engaged  in  agrionlture  and  min- 
ing. Somevery  rich  mines,  both  placer  and  quartz, 
are  being  actively  worked,  while  the  most  beauti- 
ful farms  of  the  whole  county  are  found  within  a 
few  miles  of  Shingle  Springs.  Living  streams  of 
water  run  the  entire  year,  and  beautiful  gardens 
and  orchards  are  the  result  of  industry  and  good 
management. 

Coloma  is  a  name  that  will  live  for  centuries  to 
come,  the  place  where  gold  was  first  discoverd. 
where  the  grand  rush  of  1849  and  1850  was  directed. 
Evidences  of  once  extensive  raining  is  seen  on 
every  side.  The  old  mill  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, the  river  having  wnihed  away  the  ground, 
even,  on  which  it  stood.  Several  of  the  old  settlers 
pointed  out  the  place  in  the  river  where  it  was  lo- 
cated. Pew  traces  remain,  save  the  prospect  holes 
and  dumps  of  talings  to  note  the  placer  and  river 
mining  of  '49. 

Some  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  whole  State  are 
raised  here.  The  peaches  are  of  superior  flavor, 
and  the  wines  are  the  finest  we  ever  drank. 

Georgetown  is  a  flourishing  little  mining  camp, 
being  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district. 
Grizzly  Fait  is  another  lively  little  burg.  Near  the 
little  town  of  Salmon  Falls,  in  a  mountain  of  lime 
stone  is  a  remarkable  alabaster  cave.  This  cave 
contains  many  apartments,  ail  of  which  are  glist- 
ening with  beantif  ul  stones  and  stalactite  figures  re- 


sembling all  kinds  of  animals  and  birds.  One  stone 
resembles  a  large  grizzly  bear,  resting  his  head  on 
his  paws,  apparently  asleep,  and  another,  a  natural 
pulpit.  One  of  the  apartments  is  known  as  the 
bridal  chamber.  Here  was  performed  the  solemn 
rites  that  made  a  couple  happy  for  all  time  to 
come.  Another  beautiful  scene  is  El  Dorado  falls, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  hills  and  val- 
leys are  covered  with  wild  flowers  and  turning 
vines. 

Placerville, 

The  county  seat  of  El  Dorado  county,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  little  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  moutains.  The  name  of  Placerville  originated 
from  the  placer  mines.  It  has  a  population  of 
1,997,  and  is  one  of  the  olest  towns  in  Eastern  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  man  hung  in  the  State  was  executed 
here;  fiom  that  fact,  it  took  the  name  of  "Hang- 
town,"  which  name  It  enjoyed  for  many  years, 
until  at  last  the  more  euphonious  name  of  Placer- 
ville was  substituted.  The  citizens  are  all  enter- 
prising, energetic  people,  and  the  town  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  places  in  the  State. 

Manufacturing 
Receives  but  little  attention.  Several  wineries  and 
distilleries  are  found  scattered  over  the  county, 
and  are  manufacturing  very  fine  wines  and 
brandies.  At  Mr.  N.  Spencer's,  in  upper  Placer- 
ville, we  tasted  wines  of  superior  flavor.  Mr.  J. 
Skinner,  of  Green  valley,  has  a  winery  and  distil- 
ery,  and  exports,  annually,  large  quantities  of 
wines  and  brandies.  D.  Bennett,  of  Shingle 
Springs,  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  wines.  This  farm,  the  Durock 
farm,  and  the  Houx  farm  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
places  in  the  whole  county.  There  are  many  others 
engaged  in  viniculture  and  wine  and  brandy  man- 
ufacture. 

The  foundry  at  Placerville  is  turning  out  excel- 
lent work  and  giving  entire  satisfaction.  One  of 
its  specialities  is  the  manufacture  of  a  patentplum- 
pitter,  which  does  very  good  work. 

The  Placerville  Flour  Mill,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  A.  Cook,  is  grinding  some  of  the  finest  we 
ever  saw.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  thorough  miller,  and  one 
of  the  mainstays  of  El  Dorado  county. 

There  are  two  breweries  and  one  soda  manufac- 
tory in  town,  which  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cooling  beverages.  The  old  Mountain 
Brewery  is  taking  the  lead,  and  has  a  very  large 
patronage. 

N.  Wonderly's  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops  are 
well  known  for  the  good  and  substantial  work  that 
is  turned  out  of  them  daily.  Fred  Ludinhouse, 
also,  deserves  mention  for  superior  workmansliip 
in  the  same  line.  Both  of  these  shops  warrant 
their  work  to  stand  the  rough  mountain  roads. 
Hotels. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  good  hotels,  at 
the  head  of  which  ranks  the  Gary  House,  a  large 
three-story  brick.  The  accommodations  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  table  supplied  with  the  best  the 
market  affords. 

The  Ohio  House  is  well  patronized.  The  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Hofmeister,  is  sn  old  hotel  man,  and 
is  well  known  throughout  the  county,  keeping  as 
well-ordered,  well-conducted  house  as  any  in  the 
city. 

The  Central  Hotel  is  situated  near  the  Court 
House,  and  is  convenient  for  the  public  generally. 
It  has  forty  nicely-furnished  rooms,  with  all  the 
conveniences  that  are  necessary  for  a  well-con- 
dncted  house. 

The  Miners  Restaurant,  located  on  Main  street, 
near  Sierra  Hall,  supplies  a  good  place  in  the  eat- 
ing line;  the  prices  are  very  moderate  and  the  fare 
good. 

Fred  Hunger  owns  a  butcher  shop  and  aupplies 
the  people  of  Placerville  with  the  best  of  fresh 
meats. 

School  and  other  Fublic  Buildings. 

The  Placerville  -Academy  is  one  of  the  finest  in- 
stitutions on  the  coast.  The  teachers  are  all 
highly  educated  and  seem  perfectly  adapted  to 
their  positions.  The  principal  is  a  quiet. 'thoughful 
person,  who  seems  to  be  always  studying  the  art  of 
improvement. 

The  Grammar  school,  on  the  hill,  and  many 
other  good  schools,  throughout  the  county,  all 
show  the  people  to  be  an  enlightened  class. 

The  Court  House  occupies  a  prominent  position, 
overlooking  the  lower  part  of  the  town;  it  is  the 
scene  of  many  legal  contests. 

Merchants. 
A.  M.  Graves,  located  near  the  plaza,  is  a  promi- 
nent grocer,  who  keeps  everything  in  the  grocery 
line. 

M.  Simons  .V  Son  are  dry  eoods  merchants,  who 
do  a  large  business  and  deal  liberally. 

Mason  Sc  Reed  carry  a  stock  of  groceries,  liquors, 
hardware,  etc.  They  have  adopted  the  cash  sys- 
tem and  sell  at  low  prices. 

F.  Barss'  jewelrv  shon  presents  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, but  the  best  feature  in  the  whole  shop  is 
the  cabinet  which  contains  many  rare  specimens, 
and  is  well  worth  a  trip  of  several  miles  to  see. 

At  the  drug  store  of  S.  J.  .Mderscn  we  were 
shown  a  large  stock  of  drugs,  and  from  tie  appear- 
ance of  things,  in  general,  conclude  that  his  must 
be  the  finest  drug  store  in  the  city. 


H.  S.  Allen  has  the  only  gun  shop  in  the  town, 
and,  from  w^hal  we  could  learn  regarding  his  work, 
we  feel  assured  that  no  gunsmith  could  successfully 
compete  with  him  here. 

Located  on  Main  street,  near  the  plaza,  is  the 
large  store  of  Misson  &  Jewel.  This  firm  carry  a 
large  stock  and  do  .■  n  immense  business;  they  are 
also  engaged  in  banking  to  a  limited  extent. 

0.  Parkhurst,  an  old,  reliable  merchant,  who 
has  been  in  business  in  Placerville  for  many  years, 
and  who  is  well  known  throughout  the  county,  is 
now  located  in  upper  town,  where  he  is  doing  a 
thriving  business, 

J.  W.  Dench  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
harness  and  saddlery.  The  work  done  in  this  shop 
is  considered  first-class  in  every  respect. 

C.  Tyson  is  a  dentist  of  some  note.  He  makes 
a  specialty  of  filling  teeth  and  makin*^  artificial 
plates. 

Wm.  Montgomery  has  invented  a  method  for  ex- 
tracting fine  gold  from  black  sand.  He  assures  us 
that  he  can  take  the  sand  that  has  been  worked 
over  by  the  miners  and  make  it  pay  handsome  re- 
turns with  little  labor. 

Toll  Roads 
Are  quite  numerous.  One  can  hardly  make  a 
turn  without  paying  toll.  These  roads  are  generally 
kept  in  good  repair  during  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  the  people  are  earnestly  praying  for  the  period 
when  their  franchise  shall  end. 

There  are  two  live  newspapers  published  in 
Placerville.  The  Placerville  Republican,  edited  by 
Mr.  Davis,  and  the  Mountain  Democrat,  by  Mr. 
Selkirk.  These  are  both  enterprising  papers,  whose 
columns  are  devoted  to  building  up  and  increasing 
the  business  of  the  countv. 


THE  MONO  COUNTY  HYDRAULIC  MINES. 

The  Bodie  Miner,  of  recent  date,  says:  That  the 
hydraulic  mines  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  are  des- 
tined to  become  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth  to  the 
owners  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  have  already 
disbursed  over  $40,000  in  opening  the  mines,  and 
the  energy  with  which  they  are  prosecuting  the 
work  is  sufljcient  evidence  that  the  company  has 
prospected  sufficiently  to  feel  assured  that  their  in- 
vestment will  prove  a  profitable  one.  The  com- 
pany now  have  sixte.n  men  at  work  and  are  build- 
ing a  1.200-foot  flume,  which  will  be  completed  in 
a  few  days.  In  one  place  they  sunk  a  shaft  seventy- 
three  feet  deep,  but  the  water  drove  them  out. 
They  have  now  got  another  shaft  down  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet,  where  they  are  again  encoun- 
tering water.  As  we  understand  it,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  ground-sluice  the  entire  flat  on  which  the 
mines  are  located.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  an  ex. 
press  office  at  Vernon,  the  town  of  the  camp, 
which  is  doing  a  thriving  business  on  a  limited 
scale.  Some  old  mining  men,  who  are  familiar 
with  matters,  claim  that  this  hydraulic  is  the  big- 
gest mining  property  in  Mono  county. 


SUGAR    FROM  CORN. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  from  corn, 
claiming  that  bv  a  newly-discovered  process,  some- 
thing like  forty  pounds  of  sugar  can  be  made  from 
a  bushel  of  corn. 

Already  the  company  is  inquiring  about  the  pros- 
pect for  such  a  factory  in  California.  This  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  California  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  important  field,  when  the  growth  of  either  ce- 
reals or  fruits  are  under  consideration.  As  yet,  the 
production  of  corn  in  this  state  is  limited,  btit 
enormous  yields  have  been  gathered  in  some  local- 
ities, and  where  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  there  is  at  least  a  pros- 
pect that  the  Rochester  company  may  some  dav  be 
able  to  snccpssfully  operate  one  of  their  factories. 
.\nvthine  Cflculated  to  increase  the  profit  of  corn 
growinc  in  this  state  must  certainly  meet  with  fa- 
vor..— Fresno  RppuhUcnn. 


NIGOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELIN'S  BUILDING, 

816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


StIB-IRRIG\TION. 

Sub-irrigation  requires  far  less  wafer  than  the 
present  method.  It  does  not  impoverish  the 
ground;  if  is  easy  to  control  and  equalize  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  to  particular  trees  or  parts  of  the 
ground:  the  use  of  reservoirs  permits  regularity  in 
irrigation;  liquid  fertilizers  may  be  easily  and 
economically  carried,  without  loss,  where  they  will 
do  the  most  eood;  it  permits  deep  plowing  without 
injuring  roofs:  it  admits  the  careful  treatment  of 
orchards  with  chemicals,  suggesting  remedies  for 
diseases;  there  is  less  liabiUtv  to  frost  and  trees 
keep  healthier  whore  the  surface  is  flooded:  it  saves 
a  large  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  expense  in 
ditching,  boxing,  etc.  —  Rirerxirle  Preax, 


A  GROWING  TOWN. 

Santa  Ana  claims  1.500  people.  New  blocks  are 
going  np  for  business  houses:  private  dwellings  are 
being  built,  and  old  ones  enlarged  and  improved. 
All  branches  of  business  are  well  represented  by 
live  men.  and  next  to  Los  Angeles,  Ssinta  .\na  is 
the  comincr  citv  of  this  county.  This  community 
is  composed  of  an  educated,  prosressive  class  of 
people,  who  are  ever  willing  and  public  spirited 
enough  to  work  together  for  the  common  good. — 
Santa  Ana  Herald. 


Cordially  invites  the  public  to  visit  hig  new 
store,  where  they  will  gee  the  larffest  and 
choicest  stock  «f  E:nsligl>  and  F^oreiifn  gpe- 
cialtieg  in  Woolens  fur  tite  Spring  Seaton. 
Give  ug  a  call. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  our  New  Styles,  Prieeg  ai]d  Q,nal- 
ity.  Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  to  show 
(roods.  Li^flitest  and  l.ar];egt  Tailorings  Ka- 
tablishment  on  tlie  coast.  Satigfaction 
guaranteed.    Store  lighted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


SUITINGS 


The  "Olden  threads  among  the  green, 
,£stbttic  colors  blended  in  between. 
The  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown- 
All  colors  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  5  GO 

Suits  from   20  OO 

Orercoats  from   15  00 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OO 

Gennine  6x   BeaTer  Suits 

from   60  OO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  OO 

White  Vests  from   3  OO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  00 

English  Cords  for  Hunting  Suits. 
SA3IPI.es, 

With   Instructions   for  Self-measnrement, 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

SENT  FREE. 


NICOLL.,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Alsn  invites  attention  to  his  New  Furnishlttf^ 
Depnrfment — 1»  the  larf^etit  stock  of  the  finest 
Kastern  make-- 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS.I 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 


NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Eeady-made  Department, 

Has  a  laryfe  stock  of  Men's*  Boys'  an<l  Youths* 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  Ihe  Newest  Patterns  and  Improved  Styles, 
of  onr  own  maiinfactiire  and  warranted 
shrunk.  31en's  Muils  from  $15.  Boys'  Suits, 
Overcoats,  Ulsters. 

•*it>KCI  A'r  rKi\TIOi\  paid  to  patrons 
front  the  country. 


I^ICOIit.,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
lVt£j.x*li.et  Street, 
SAN  FRANC  iSCO. 
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BBE'KBEPING  IN  LOMPOC  VALLEY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  i?ecord-f7»iion  furnishes 
that  paper  with  much  informatioi)  that  is  val- 
nable  to  those  who  contemplate  going  into 
the  bee-raising bujiness.    He  says: 

All  that  have  bees  should  get  some  of  the 
Archer  frame  hives  and  have  them  on  hand, 
ready  for  new  swarms.    Remember  the  quality 
of  our  honey  cannot  be  excelled,  and  the  aver- 
age quantity,  one  year  with  another.  I  believe, 
can  be  equaled  nowhere  in  the  world.  The 
bee  range  is  unlimited,  and  our  honey,  in  good 
shape,  is  as  good  as  gold.    A  first-class  article 
of  honey  can't  be  imitated,  nor  will  it  pay  to 
adulterate  it.    The  bee  business,  besides  being 
profitable,  is  very  interesting.    As  a  study  it  is 
more  curious  and  wonderful  than  botany  or 
geology,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  never  be- 
coming tiresome  or  uninteresting.    There  is 
double  the  money  in  it  there  is  in  sheep  or  cat- 
tle, in  proportion  to  the  amount  invested.  With 
stock  but  little  can  be  done  without  a  pretty 
large  outlay  to  start  with,  while  a  good,  profit- 
able and  paying  business  can  soon  be  learned 
and  built  up  with  bees.     It  dovetails,  too, 
right  in  with  almost  any  other  kind  of  out-door 
work.     There  are  but  few  countries  in  the 
world  that  produce  so  fine  a  qualify  of  honey 
as  the  sage  districts  of  California;  and  no  place 
in  California  has  more  extensive  fields  of  sage 
than  Lompoc,  besides  having  a  greater  variety 
of  other  honey  plants  than  most  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  State.    Among  the  most  prominent, 
are  sage,  two  varieties;  fusia,  very  good;  wild 
alfalfa,  very  plentiful  most  everywhere  on  the 
hills.    I  think  it  the  best  plant  we  have  for 
quantity,  but  not  quite  up  to  sage  for  quality. 
Then  we  have  figwort  or  simson  honey  plant, 
honey  good,  though  the  plant  is  not  so  plenty, 
being  mostly  found  along  the  streams;  nian- 
zanita.  plenty,  honej  No.  1,  blooms  in  Febru- 
ary and  bears  berries;  good  English  and  wild 
mustard  most  everywhere  in  the  valley.  The 
miles  of  willows  along  the  Santa  Ynes  produce 
considerable  early  honey,  blooming  in  Febru- 
ary.   Quite  a  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs 
bloom  in  September  and  October,  making  con- 
siderable second-class  honey  for  winter  stores. 
Don't  fool  away  your  time  by  cutting  out  combs. 
Get  three  or  four  hives  and  have  your  bees 
build  straight  combs.    Then  get  an  extractor, 
and  you  can  see  and  know  what  your  bees  are 
doing;  and  you  will  be  surprisod  to  see  in  the 
working  season   a  good   swarm   putting  in 
combs  from  five   to   ten  pounds  per  day  of 
choice  white  honey.    Only  exercise  one-halt 
the  judgment  and  ingenuity  that  you  would  be 
compelled  to  in  order  to  succeed  iu  any  other 
calling,  and  the  bees  will  do  the  rest.  Don't 
forget  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  bee 
pasture  that  is  easy  of  access  to  get  the  best 
results,  as  it  is  to  have  water  and  feed  conven- 
ient for  stock.    A  sheltered  place  should,  by 
all  means,  be  selected  for  the  apiary.  Be- 
tween the  hives  and  feeding  grounds  no  long 
open  space  should  intervene  where  cold  winds 
will  meet  the  bees  returning  with  their  honey 
loads,  for,  in  a  norther,  thousands  will  be 
chilled  and  lost.    Bees,  when  leaving  the  hive 
for  honey,  are  light  and  much  prefer  to  fly  up- 
wards, for  when  loaded  their  weight  is  more 
than  doubled;  it  is  a  great  help  to  start  for 
home  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  hives. 
They  will  fly  a  mile  for  honey  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  before  thev  will  work  on  the  same 
feed  200  feet  away  on  ground  lower  than  the 
hives . 


PICKING  OLIVES. 

Elwood  Cooper  furnishes  the  Santa  Barbara 
Press  with  an  article  on  this  subject.  He  says, 
among  other  things,  that  there  are  different 
methods  of  preparing  fruit  for  pickles.  The 
one  adopted  in  that  locality  is  as  follows:  The 
berries  are  put  in  fresh  water,  which  should  be 
changed  every  day  for  forty  or  fifty  days,  then 
put  in  salt  brine  not  very  strong,  and  after  re- 
maining a  few  days,  drawn  off,  a  second  brine 
substituted,  made  nearly  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg.  The  water  should  be  boiled. 
Keep  the  olives  well  covered  with  brine.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  handling  the  berries  so 
as  not  to  bruise  them.  The  easiest  plan,  when 
picking  from  the  tree,  is  to  drop  them  in 
water.  They  arc  usually  picked  when  they 
begin  to  turn  a  purplish  color.  Still  another 
method,  which  I  have  copied  from  the  work  of 
Professor  A.  Coutance  and  translate,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Take  grten  olives,  and  after  having 
bruised  or  broken  them  slightly,  soak  in  water 
for  nine  days,  changing  the  water  each  day. 


At  the  end  of  this  time  they  will  have  lost 
their  bitter  taste,  and  then  can  be  put  in  brine. 
IJot  water  acts  more  rapidly.  The  celebrated 
olives,  pickled  after  the  manner  of  Picholini, 
are  put  under  a  treatment  of  lye,  made  more 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  quick  lime.  After 
leaving  the  olives  a  certain  length  of  time, 
until  the  pulp  separates  easily  from  the  seed,  a 
condition  which  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
the  lye  and  the  size  o'  the  olives,  they  are 
thee  washed  and  put  in  strong  brine.  In  the 
South  they  flavor  with  fennel  and  coriander; 
sometimes  they  substitute  in  place  of  the  seed 
a  small  piece  of  anchovy  and  a  caper.  In  the 
latter  case  the  olives  should  be  iu  oil. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA   AS   A  GOLD 
PRODUCER. 

From  the  following,  taken  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald,  it  will  be  seen  that  consider- 
able attention,  of  late,  is  being  devoted  to'the 
mines  of  Southern  California:  For  a  long  time 
they  have  been  under  a  thorough  eclipse.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Julian  mines  of  San  Diego  coun- 
ty attracted  attention  far  and  wide,  and  deserv- 
edly so.  A  nu  nber  of  poor  but  honest  pros- 
pectors then  made  fortunes  out  of 
surface  claims,  notably  the  Messrs.  Lang, 
Coyne,  McClellan  and  King.  The  Bailey 
Brothers,  also,  made  competencies  from  the 
Ready  Relief  mines,  also  in  Banner  district. 
The.se  mines  passed  into  Eastern  hands; 
and  on  encountering  a  few  discouragements, 
such  as  are  incident  to  mining  ventures  any- 
where, they  were  allowed  to  languish.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  the  public  interest  in  them 
has  lately  revived,  and  that  a  substantial  and 
prosperous  mining  district  is  now  about  to 
spring  up  there  rivaling  if  not  surpassing  the 
pleasant  experiences  of  ten  years  ago.  In  San 
Bernardino  county,  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
the  Holcomb  valley  mines  enlisted  some  capi- 
tal and  the  results  were  disastrous.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  their  working  was  relinquished 
on  what  could  hardly  be  called  a  fair  trial. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  moment  of  abandon- 
ment of  the  Holcomb  valley  mines,  and  the 
"hang  fire"  attitude  of  the  San  Diego  camp, 
Southern  California  received  a  "black  eye" 
from  which  it  has  but  lately  recovered.  But 
that  it  has  recovered,  and  completely,  is  now 
apparent. 

Fortunately  for  Southern  California  as  a 
mining  section  the  «vork  of  development, 
though  abandoned  by  outside  capitalists,  has 
been  pushed  steadily  forward  by  local  pros- 
pectors— men  whose  faith  in  this  section  could 
not  be  dampened.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen 
the  splendid  outcome  of  the  Calico  district  and 
the  inspiriting  "finds"  of  Waterman  and 
others.  In  San  Diego  county  we  have  had  the 
marked  and  promising  prominence  given  to 
the  Pinacate  district.  In  Los  Angeles  county 
the  Winston  mine  and  its  extensions  are  loom- 
ing up  as  remunerative  propositions  of  the 
near  future. 


DAVISVILLE  BUILDING  UP  AGAIN. 

Several  property  owners,  recently  biirued  out, 
are  contemplating  the  erection  of  good  sub- 
stantial brick  buildings  in  the  burnt  district. 
Business  lots  are  ofi'ered  at  reasonable  rates, 
thereby  inviting  capital  to  invest.  A  better 
business  point  is  not  to  be  found  in  California. 
The  surrounding  country  is  thickly  settled  by 
well-to-do,  energetic  farmers.  The  soil  is 
finely  adapted  for  grain,  fruit  and  vines. 
Railroad  facilities  are  not  excelled  by  any 
town.  Rates  of  freight  and  passengers  are  as 
low  as  on  old  railroad  lines  in  the  East. 
Capital  is  invited  to  come  and  invesi  and 
receive  safe  returns  for  the  investment.  The 
cool  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  had  a 
splendid  eflect  on  the  wheat  crop. —  Yolo  Mail. 


A  FLOURISHING  TOWN. 

The  Stockton  Independent  has  this  to  say  of 
the  beautitul  little  town  of  Gait: 

Half  way  between  Sacramento  and  Stockton 
is  the  flourishing  town  of  Gait,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  good  agricultural  country,  at 
the  junction  of  the  lone  Railroad  with  the"Sac- 
ramento  and  Stockton  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  It  is  not  a  large  place,  but  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business  is  transacted  there. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  its  business  firms,  two  of  which  are 
as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier  dealers  in  general 
merchandise  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in 
Sacramento  county. 

Subscribe  for  the  Besoubces  of  Caufobmia. 


CHAMPION  MINE,   CALAVERAS  COU.VTY. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  prosecute 
work  in  this  noted  mine  with  renewed  vigor. 
Having  reached  a  depth  of  700  feet  the  indi- 
cations at  that  point  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  owners  in 
the  developement  of  a  rich,  permanent  and  ex- 
tensive mine.  In  sinking  to  the  present  depth 
the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  the  owners  have 
been  put  severely  to  the  test.  The  last  250  or 
300  feet  was  through  exceedingly  hard  rock, 
with  no  substantial  returns  for  their  labor  and 
very  little  encouragement.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  the  work  of  sinking  continued,  and, 
at  the  depth  of  700  feet,  very  encouraging  de- 
velopments were  made.  Mr.  S.  Haskins,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  mine,  from  whom  we  ob- 
tain our  information,  states  that  the  forma- 
tion from  foot  to  hanging  wall  is  about  70  feet, 
through  which  runs  a  fissure  of  talcose  slate 
from  5  to  6  feet  in  width.  From  later  develop- 
ments it  appears  that  the  rock  extracted  all  the 
way  down  to  the  present  depth  constituted  a 
crosj  vein  through  the  formation.  In  sinking 
a  winze  a  new  chute  of  ore  was  discovered  3 
feet  in  width.  Eight  feet  to  the  right  of  this 
on  the  hanging  wall  was  found  another  vein. 
Both  run  parallel  with  the  formation,  witn 
every  indication  of  coming  together  at  a 
lower  depth  and  forming  the  main  body.  The 
rock  in  the  one  prospects  $30  per  ton  and  in 
the  other  $15.  It  is  the  belief,  and  the  indi- 
cations warrant  it,  that  a  further  depth  of  150 
or  200  feet  will  bring  the  works  into  a  heavy 
body  of  ore  and  the  main  lead.  Some  neces- 
sary arrangements  are  being  made  for  carrying 
on  the  work  to  a  further  depth,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  completed  sinking  will  be  resumed. 
There  are  few  mines  that  can  show  as  good  a 
record  as  the  Champion.  The  owners  were  in 
debt  when  they  commenced  the  work  of  pros- 
pecting a  few  years  ago,  and  depended  upon 
the  yield  ot  the  mine  to  carry  on  work.  The 
returns  enabled  them  to  clear  their  indebted- 
ness, erect  hoisting  works,  dig  ditches,  of 
which  there  are  16  or  18  miles,  build  a  sawmill, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  working  the  mine. 
We  are  informed  that  since  the  mine  first 
started  the  yields  have  aggregated  about  $190,- 
000. — Calaveras  Chronicle. 


THE  GRAPE  BUSINESS. 

To  show  the  value  of  a  good  vineyard  in  Cal- 
ifornia, we  mention  the  fact  that  John  Lewell- 
ing,  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  couniy,  recently  sold 
to  P.  O.  Burns  a  tract  of  ten  acres  in  his  bear- 
ing vineyard  for  $500  an  acre.  The  tract  is 
nicely  situated  on  Almond  avenue,  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  almonds;  but  the  Star,  which  fur- 
nishes the  information  does  not  say  there  were 
any  other  improvements.  We  know  of  a  sim- 
ilar tract  near  Woodland,  with  ordinary  build- 
ings, that  could  not  be  bought  for  much  if  any 
less,  and  which  is  doubtless  worth  more,  from 
the  fact  that  the  later  vineyard  is  the  muscatel 
raisin  variety,  which  kind  of  raisin  is  so 
successfully  and  profitably  produced  here. 
This  shows  that  our  farmers  and  others  are 
wise  in  turning  their  attention  to  planting 
vineyards,  instead  of  devoting  their  attention, 
as  has  been  too  much  the  case  heretofore, 
entirely  to  raising  wheat,  barley,  etc.  Several 
of  our  town  residents,  also,  have  procured 
small  tracts  and  planted  vineyards  so  as  to 
ave  thern  growing.  This  in  five  years  will 
make  them  well  off,  if  they  manage  properly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  big  thing 
iu  grapes,  and  Yolo  county  is  not  surpassed  in 
the  State  for  their  successful  culture;  but  of 
course,  like  everything  else,  it  is  a  business 
that  must  be  understood  to  be  made  successful. 
There  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult  about  it, 
however,  and  it  may  be  successfully  carried  on 
by  any  practical  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  is  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  to  go 
into  it  properly. —  Yolo  Mail. 


"WORLD  WONDER  WHEAT." 

A  correHpondent  of  the  Hayward'a  .Tournal  says: 
There  is  a  species  of  wheat  I  have  grown  on  my 
place,  situated  about  six  miles  east  of  Haywaid's, 
Eden  township,  Alameda  county,  the  like  of  which, 
on  account  of  its  size  and  prolifioiifss,  I  have 
named  the  "World  Wonder  Wheat."  On  March 
11,  1880,  I  planted  40  kernels  of  this  wheat,  that 
liad  been  raistd  from  a  seed  brought  from  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  these  kernels  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  one  bushel  of 
seed.  It  grew  about  four  feet  high,  averaging  25 
stalks  to  the  grain,  with  heads  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  kernels  from  one  half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  grain  weigh- 
ing 85  pounds  to  the  bushel. 


GRAPES   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  grape-growing  interest  in  Calif(- 
making  an  unprecedented  growth.  In 
Angeles  county,  alone,  there  are  estimated  to  be 
about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  grape  vines 
planted,  or  about  to  be  planted  this  season. 
One  man  alone  has  put  out  a  million  and  a 
half  vines,  covering  eighteen  hundred  acres. 
According  to  the  Express,  lhat  county  has 
about  five  thousand  acres  of  vines  in  bearing, 
which  will  be  increased  within  three  years  to 
some  thirteen  thousand.  Sonoma,  Napa, 
Butte,  Sacramento  and  other  counties  have  this 
season  been  greatly  increasing  the  extent  of 
their  vineyards,  perhaps  on  almost  as  large  a 
scale  as  Los  Angeles.  Looking  a  few  years 
into  the  future,  the  aggregate  yield  of  these 
vineyards  will  be  something  enormous. 

Iu  our  opinion  grape  production  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  California. 
We  do  not  believe  thai  the  market  is  iu  any 
danger  of  being  overcrowded,  either.  As  the 
population  of  the  State  increa.ses,  as  it  will,  the 
local  demand  will  be  vastly  augmented.  The 
shipping  facilities  are  every  year  becoming 
better  and  thus  will  furnish  an  Eastern  and 
foreign  market  for  our  grape  production. 
When  it  is  borne  iu  mind  that  California  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  that  possesses  natural 
capabilities  for  the  extensive  production  of  the 
grape,  it  is  natural  to  suppos  e  that  there  will 
always  be  a  market  for  all  the  product  of  the 
State  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have  all 
along  urged  the  advantage  to  Shasta  county  of 
investing  largely  in  vineyard  culture,  more 
especially  the  varieties  adapted  to  making  rai- 
sins, for  which  our  climate  is  perculiarly  suited, 
and  we  are  gratified  to  see  that  movements 
have  been  made  this  season  in  that  direction. 
— Redding,  Shasta  County,  Independent. 


A   CANNERY  WANTED. 

Haywards  is  situated  in  the  very  center  of  a 
fruit  district  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  products,  the  crop 
ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  fruits 
and  embracing  the  very  best  assortment  that  is 
in  demand  among  canuers.  Were  there  a  can- 
nery in  operation  in  our  midst  the  fruit  could 
and  would  be  delivered  fresh  from  the  trees  at 
the  doors  of  the  establishment,  and  the  owners 
be  willing  and  glad  to  receive  a  price  below  the 
city  quotations  of  the  day,  as  by  selling  at 
home,  they  not  only  save  the  expense  attactied 
to  shipping  even  a  short  distance,  but  also  do 
away  with  a  loss  and  damage  to  boxes  and 
chests  that  figures  up  to  quite  a  respectable 
sum  every  year.  Not  only  would  a  cannery 
here  be  an  advantage  to  extensive  growers,  but 
it  would  especially  be  a  blessing  to  owners  of 
small  orchards,  as  the  cost  of  hauling  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  few  acres,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, entirely  does  away  with  the  profits. 
The  great  wantpf  the  fruit-growers  of  the  vicin- 
ity is  made  more  apparent  every  year  as  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  new  land  are  set  out  iu  fruit 
trees.  In  a  very  short  time  all  of  the  land  in 
this  valley  will  be  given  up  to  fruit  culture. — 
Ilaywards  .Journal. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  REGION. 

As  a  statement  of  the  mere  truth  we  can  pay 
that  our  population  has  increased,  in  city  and 
county,  at  least  ten  thousand  since  the  census 
was  taken  last  June,  and  "the  cry  is  still  they 
come."  Not  only  can  we  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  presence  of  new  comers  in 
such  superabundant  numbers,  but  we  are  also 
warranted  in  felicitating  ourselves  upon  the 
exceptionally  fine  class  of  people  who  have 
come  here  to  cast  their  lot  with  us.  With  a 
rapidity  which  extorts  the  admiration  of  com- 
mercial and  other  intelligent  travelers,  our  ex- 
quisite little  city  is  forging  ahead  to  the  second 
rank  amongst  Pacific  Const  burgs.  The  watch- 
word here,  amongst  the  thousands  of  new  set- 
tlers, is  "Eureka;"  amongst  settlers,  both  old 
and  new,  "Excelsior." — Xos  Angeles  Herald. 


A  LARGE  TIMBER  TRACT. 

Timber  exports  say  that  there  remains  in  the 
Truckeo  basin  5,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and 
10,000,000  cords  of  wood  in  the  localities  avail- 
able to  market,  with  present  facilities  for 
transportation  and  fiuming.  Forest  fires  this 
year  have  consumed  a  vast  amount  of  timber, 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  protect  the 
remaining  timber  from  unnecessary  waste. — 
Truckee  Republican. 
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PERSONAL.. 

Mr.  Geo.  D.  Robkkts,  who  has  been  iti  New 
York,  for  nearly  four  years,  where  he  has 
amassed  a  snug  fortune,  is  in  the  city,  visiting 
his  many  friends  and  attending  to  some  im- 
portant business  matters.  He  will  return  to 
the  East  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  It  afifords 
a  large  circle  of  friends  supreme  satisfaction  to 
know  that  Geo.  D.  Roberts,  than  whom  a 
truer  friend,  a  more  <<enial,  warm-hearted  gen- 
tleman lives  not,  has,  through  his  own  indom- 
itable perseverance  and  business  sagacity, 
secured  a  handsome  fortune,  that  will  give  him 
ease  and  comfort  as  he  drifts  down  the  shadj- 
side  of  life  to  its  finale. 


THE    NEW  COINER. 

Charles  R.  Gorham,  the  newly-appointed 
Coiner  for  the  United  States  Mint,  in  this  city, 
it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  know  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  A  more  upright,  straightforward 
business  man  'w^  have  never  met.  Mr.  G. 
was  several  times  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Marysville,  as  their  Mayor,  and  gave 
dignity  to  the  positioi^  and  entire  satisfaction 
to  her  citizens.  Mr.  Gorham  is  urbane  in 
manner  and  kind  of  heart.  We  bespeak  for 
him  a  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  his  new  position. 


GL.OBB  INO.N  WORKS. 

Messrs.  Ndttall,  Bacon  &  Co.,  whose  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  the  columns  of  this 
Journal,  are  thoroughly  up  in  all  branches 
which  they  advertise.  The  firm  is  composed 
of  gentlemen  well-known  in  the  community 
for  integrity  and  promptness  in  the  dispatch 
of  orders  which  may  be  entrusted  to  them. 
We  can,  with  much  confidence,  recommend 
this  firm  to  our  readers  throughout  the  Coast. 


STEA.n  PLOWS. 
The  attention  of  large  farmers  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Chauncey,  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal. 


Tbb  Resources  of  California  is  the  best 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


THRIFTLiESS  ECONOMY. 

So  much  is  said  by  our  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  of  the  duty  of  economy  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  great  work  of  tho  present 
age  was  to  save,  and  that  stinginess  was  a  cardi- 
nal virtue  and  ought  to  be  deified,  and  statues 
erected  to  it  as  a  god.  Economy,  combined 
with  thrift  and  enterprise  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  greatest  virtues.  Without  economy,  waste, 
ruin  and  poverty  must  everywhere  prevail. 
That  there  may  be  progress  it  is  indispensible 
to  save  and  accumulate.  But  the  economy 
which  is  daily  dinged  into  our  ears  is  the 
expression  of  the  most  selfish  and  contracted 
minds,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  general  pros- 
perity or  public  welfare. 

So  far  is  this  idea  of  economy  carried  in  re- 
gard to  the  outlay  of  the  public  money,  that, 
in  a  Government  like  ours,  where  its  expendi- 
ture can  only  be  made  with  the  approval  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  representa- 
tives, many  great  p'lblic  works,  which  all  ad- 
mit are  of  national  necessity,  are  left  unaccom- 
plished and  unattempted.  In  fact,  as  all  his- 
tory proves,  many  of  tue  most  beneficial  works 
ever  accomplished  by  human  labor  have  owed 
their  existence  to  the  despotic  power  of  single 
individuals.  But  a  few  people,  who  realize 
that  the  cost  of  every  public  improvement 
must  come  from  their  own  pockets,  are  so 
prone  to  economise  in  their  outlays  for  public 
uses  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  undertake 
improvements  which  all  admit  to  be  of  the 
greatest  general  utility.  Now,  instead  of  this 
constant  appeal  to  individual  selfishness,  to 
oppose  such  improvements,  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  our  newspapers  and  leading  citizens 
to  foster  a  general  sentiment  for  their  en- 
couragement. 

True  statesmanship  consists  far  less  in  the 
saving  of  the  public  money  than  in  its  liberal 
but  judicious  expenditure.  It  requires  neither 
mental  scope  nor  sagacity  to  object  to  all  en- 
terprises that  are  to  cost  money.  But  how  to 
project  great  plans  which  shall  extend  com- 
merce, drain  marshes,  promote  manufactures, 
constract  highways  and  add  to  both  national 
and  individual  wealth,  is  the  highest  or- 
der of  statesmanship.  Compared  with  this 
the  shrewdest,  overreaching  diplomacy,  or  the 
closest  cheese-paring  economy,  is  but  con- 
temptible, life-destroying  folly. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  how  few  great 
statesmen  have  appeared  on  the  field  of  action. 
The  greatest  of  these  is  perhaps  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Aside  from  hisgreat  military  exploits, 
he  left  his  mark  as  a  statesman,  on  his  age, 
more  lasting  and  important  than  any  man  since 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  even  Julius  C.esar.  He 
projected  great  schemes  for  public  improve- 
ments and  carried  them  into  effect,  so  that  ever 
since  has  France  enjoyed  vast  benefits  from 
them.  His  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  laws 
and  the  substituttou  therefor  of  the  "Code  Na- 
polean,"  was  a  step  that  none  but  a  great  and 
comprehensive  statesman  would  have  under- 
taken. His  idea  was  to  do  away  with  use- 
less verbiage  and  forms  that  only  encum- 
bered and  defeated  justice.  Then  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  if  the  poople  were  kept 
employed  and  were  well  fed  they  would  be 
content,  and  could  furnish  for  the  armies 
their  needed  munitions  of  war,  as  they  could 
not  have  done  had  th.'ty  not  been  employed  as 
producers. 

Napoleon  III.,  despicable  as  be  was  in  many 
respects,  had  the  sagacity  to  follow  his  uncle 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  the  people  employed. 
Coming  to  the  throne,  as  he  did,  by  an  act  of 
the  grossest  barbarity  and  perfidy,  he  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  make  people  oblivious  of 
his  terrible  crime  was  to  keep  as  many  of  them 
employed  as  possible,  and  not  on  empty  stom- 
achs. So  he  projected  and  encouraged  great 
improvements  throughout  France,  and  especi- 
ally in  Paris.  The  older  parts  of  the  city  that 
were  almost  unfit  for  human  habitations 
(though,  compared  to  our  Chinatown,  com- 
posed of  elegant  residences,)  were  cut  through, 
the  rookeries  demolished,  and  the  most  elegant 
boulevards  of  Paris  were  created,  almost  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  in  their  place.  During  this 
time  France  prospered  in  her  material  wealth, 
and  though  the  people  felt  the  iron-heel  of 
despotism  upon  their  necks  they  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  existing  order.  But,  for  him, 
it  is  probable  the  Suez  Canal  would  never  have 
been  constructed.  De  Lesseps  had  planned 
and  surveyed  and  begged  for  capitalists  to 
come  forward  and  undertake  the  work,  but  all 
in  vain,  till  the  Emporor  set  them  the  exam- 
.  pie  by  taking  a  large  interest  in  the  stock 


and  advising  his  Cabinet  Ministers  to  follow 
his  example.  All  these  things  made  money 
circulate  and  gave  employment  to  the  people. 
Hence  it  was  the  imperial  bubble  lasted  so 
long. 

During  the  period  of  the  second  Empire,  a 
greater  statesman  than  Europe  had  known  since 
the  first  Napoleon,  appeared  inltaly.  This  was 
the  Count  Cavour.  besides  the  great  political 
changes  he  effected  by  his  energy  and  foresight 
he  enlisted  the  Italians  in  important  enter- 
prises that  have  worked  extensive  changes  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  Italian 
people  and  the  general  aspect  of  a  large  part 
of  the  country. 

Statesman-ship  of  this  kind  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  most  rigid  economy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  cannot  be  successful  unless  all  who 
are  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  executioti  are 
held  to  the  most  rigid  accountability.  It  per- 
mits neither  shoddy  contracts,  petty  pilfering 
or  big  defalcations.  .\nd  yet,  no  sooner  does 
any  bold  state.sman  project  any  undertaking 
that  all  desire  to  see  accomplished  than  a  host 
of  scribblers  assail  him  as  one  who  would  rob 
the  public  treasury,  and,  if  not  a  public  enemy, 
"as  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked."  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  men  whom  we  send  to 
Congress  corner  home  to  tell  his  constituents  of 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  but  rather  of  what  he  has  done  in 
defeating  them.  One  member  tells  how,  when 
a  bill  was  up  for  deepning  the  channel  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  he  first  tried  to 
defeat  it,  then  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and 
afterwards,  to  fetter  the  hands  of  the  contrac- 
tor so  as  to-  render  the  job  more  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  then,  if  he  can  boast  that 
he  effected  anything,  he  expects  his  con- 
stituents to  re-elect  him  for  all  future  time. 
It  may  be  the  gain  to  the  country  is,  annually, 
more  than  the  whole  first  cost,  jet  what  is 
that  to  him!  Has  he  not  proved  himself  a 
statesman  and  economist;  one  fit  to  represent 
the  great  interests  of  California  in  our  national 
councils! 

THRIFTY  ECONOMY. 

Since  the  period  of  the  elder  statesmen,  in- 
cluding Jefferson,  Franklin  and  Hamilton,  as 
the  most  original  and  incisive  in  moulding  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  few  men  have 
appeared  on  the  field  of  our  national  politics 
who  have  left  any  decided  impress  on  the  leg- 
islation of  the  country,  and  who  are  entitled  to 
the  distinguishing  title  of  statesmen.  The 
origin  and  intense  patriotism  of  Jackson  were 
not  directed  to  any  national  policy,  except  a 
negative  one,  and  he  owes  his  fame  and  popu- 
larity at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  to  his 
hostility  to  the  cranky  nullification  schemes  of 
Calhoun  and  his  opposition  to  the  United 
States  Bank.  Calhoun,  though  called  a  great 
statesman  in  his  day  by  his  followers,  and  ad- 
mitted by  others  to  be  a  close  reasoner  and  acute 
logician,  would  to-day  find  no  listeners  to  his 
doctrines,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  instance 
in  our  history  of  an  able  man,  enmeshed  in  his 
own  false  principles  and  re-actionary  theories. 
He  could  not  reverse  the  order  of  civilization 
and  progress,  and  history  only  notes  him  as 
a  .stranded  wreck  on  the  shores  of  passing 
events. 

Henry  Clay,  however,  was  a  statesman,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  a  policy — the 
"American  policy."  Whether  it  was  the  wisest 
possible  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  but  he  believed  in 
it,  and  he  labored,  year  in  and  year  out,  till  he 
died,  to  convince  the  . people  that  it  was  the  best 
policy  for  the  coilntry.  And  he  died,  with  the  peo- 
ple but  half  convinced,  and  the  impression  he  left, 
with  many,  was  that  as  a  statesman,  he  wasa  fail- 
ure. But  since  then  the  principles  he  advocated 
have  been,  so  far,  like  the  leaven  which  leavened  the 
whole  lump,  that  the  legislation  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  he  so  long  and  eloquently  expounded. 
The  American  system  of  Ueury  Clay  is  the  law  of 
the  land  to-day,  and  the  great  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country  owe  so  much  to  him  for  their 
very  existence  that  thei-e  is  scarcely  a  town  or  vil- 
lage in  the  whole  country  that  ia  not,  through  its 
engines  and  factories,  singing  praises  to  his  mem- 
ory. 

He  was  no  cheese-paring  economist.  On  the 
contrary,  ho  advocated,  at  all  times,  improvements 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  the  building  of  canals 
and  roads,  so  as  to  ope  the  country  to  settlers  and 
give  them  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  their  general  policy:  in  their  views  on  the  en- 
couragement of  American  manufactures,  and  on  in- 
ternal improvements,  Clay  and  Webster  were  in  en- 
tire accord.  They  both  realized  that  the  people, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their  limited  field 


for  enterprise,  and  saving  every  dollar  they  could 
collect  in  their  little  circle,  should  be  encouraged 
to  push  out  from  their  native  hills  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  broad  expanse  that  nature  offered  to 
them.  The  extension  of  our  commerce  to  remote 
seas  was  always  a  favorite  policy  of  Webster.  It 
was  to  his  encouragement  that  the  first  impetus 
was  given  to  invade  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
ports  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  which  developed  into  an 
enormous  trade,  that  enriched  the  country  by  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Were  he  now  in  the  Senate,  as 
he  was  in  his  prime,  and  the  question  of  giving  aid 
to  steamship  lines,  so  that  our  commerce  might  be 
restored  to  the  ocean,  it  would  be  a  sight  to  see 
him  look  out|from  his  "cavernous  eyes"  and  pounce 
upon  those  grais-hopper  statesmen  who,  whenever 
a  measure  of  this  kind  is  proposed,  rise  up  and  rant 
economy. 

But  what  are  our  so-called  statesmen  of  the  pres- 
ent day  trying  to  do?  Quien  Sahe?  They  talk 
about  Peru  and  they  pass  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills.  In  the  meantime  we  have  no  commerce 
on  the  ocean  and  no  leading  statesman  or  pol- 
itician ventures  to  propose  a  remedy  for  this 
shameful  condition  of  affairs.  Our  cheap  news- 
papers and  cheaper  politicians  have  been  harping 
so  long  on  the  sin  of  encouraging  commerce,  or 
granting  aid  to  steamship  lines,  that  no  leading 
man  has  the  courage  to  take  a  stand  in  favor  of 
them. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  to  do  so  implies 
neither  genius  or  amiability  on  the  part  of  the 
fault-finder.  Therefore,  if  he  had  nothing  to 
suggest,  besides  carping  and  complaints,  he  may  as 
well  be  silent.  If  it  be  asked  what  any  man  in 
California  could  do,  of  a  statesmanlike  character, 
we  wonld  suggest  that  he  insist  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steamship  line  between  the  different 
ports  of  South  America  and  San  Francisco,  of 
another  line  from  Australia,  and  all  to  be  of  ihe 
fastest,  staunchest,  swiftest  steamers,  so  made  as 
to  be  converted  into  war  crniseis  in  a  few  days' 
time,  and  thns,  while  constituting  a  merchant  fleet 
in  time  of  peace,  bo  ever  ready  to  serve  as  a  "cav- 
airy  of  the  sea"  in  time  of  war.  And.  as  this  can 
be  done  without  entailing  any  additional  expense 
on  the  Government,  and  gives  us  an  efficient  navy 
besides,  instead  of  the  pasteboard  apology  we  now 
have,  why  is  it  not  done? 

To  revert  to  a  more  domestic  matter: 

It  is  known  to  all  enquiring  minds  that  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject,  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  lost  to  California,  from  Ihe  ex- 
posure of  our  bare  hills  and  plains  to  the  dry  winds 
that  sweep  over  them  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  A  half  million  a  year,  judiciously 
expended  in  planting  trees,  on  those  exposed  pla- 
ces not  owned  by  private  parties,  would,  in  a  few 
years,  make  California  apppear  almost  like  a  vast 
forest.  This  ground,  being  thus  covered  with 
trees,  the  average  rainfall  would  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  if  the  holders  of  large  tracts  would 
plant  rows  of  trees  at  such  distances  athwart  their 
fields  as  to  break  up  the  wind-currents  into  eddies, 
the  gieat  dread  of  the  California  farmtr,  the  dessi- 
caling  wind,  would  be  largely  divested  of  its  power. 

But  we  would  not  propose  any  outlay  of  the 
State's  money  for  such  a  work.  Though  it  might 
increase  the  crops  of  the  State  by  many  millions  of 
dollars,  yet  what  would  that  amount  to  in  the  eyes 
of  our  economists  who  see  nothing  but  waste  in  all 
expenditures  for  iiut)lic  improvements  ? 


IMPORTATION, 

Several  of  our  up-country  exchanges,  among 
which  the  Stockton  Independent  and  the  Marys- 
ville Appeal  are  notable  examples,  take  the 
ground  that  importation  is  the  curse  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  argue,  that  lack  of  economy,  and 
downright  waste  of  means,  are  observable  in 
the  importation  of  butter,  cheese,  hams  and 
bacon  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 
These  journals  are  right.  So  long  as  Califor- 
nians  buy  in  the  East-articles  which  might  be 
manufactured  in  this  State,  they  will  be  com- 
par,».tively  poor.  The  longer  they  work  for 
Eastern  farmers  and  butchers  the  poorer  they 
will  become. 


OUR    NEW  POSTM.tSTER. 

The  appointment  of  Gener.\l  Samuel  W. 
Backus,  in  place  of  General  Coey,  who  re- 
signed after  eight  years  acceptable  service  to 
the  Government  and  the  people,  was  worthily 
bestowed;  and  we  feel  confident  that  General 
Backus  will  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new 
and  responsible  position  acceptably  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  creditably  to  himself.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  has 
always  been  loyal  to  the  various  trusts  the  peo- 
ple have  confided  to  him. 


SANTA  MONICA. 

It  is  stated  that  this  once  notable  seaside 
town  is  reviving.  Houses  that  have  been 
closed  for  a  long  time  are  reoccupied,  and  tIb- 
itors  are  going  there  iu  considerable  numbers. 


July. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA- 


CHEAP  LANDS  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

Cheap  lands  attract  immigration,  populate 
and  develop  the  country,  and  ultimatelj'  make 
both  sellers  and  buyers  rich.  On  the  other 
hand,  high-priced  lands  drive  oflf  willing  immi- 
grants, retard  the  development  of  the  country 
and  keep  it  poor. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  from 
having  seen  it  stated,  not  long  since,  that  the 
Northern  Paciftc  Railroad  Company  had  put 
the  bulk  of  its  agricultural  lands,  west  ot  the 
Missouri  river,  on  the  market  at  $2.50  per 
acre.  Already,  we  are  informed,  that  iigfncies 
have  been  established  in  several  of  the  E  istern 
and  European  cities  for  the  sale  of  these  lands. 
The  object,  of  coarse,  is  to  attract  immigra- 
tion to  the  section  of  country  owned  by  this 
corporation.  In  addition  to  the  low  price  put 
upon  these  lands  other  inducements  of  a  flat- 
tering character  are  also  held  out  t  i  settlers. 
Immigrants  from  Europe  and  other  places, 
who  may  purchase  lands  of  the  company's 
authorized  agents,  will  be  sent,  free  of  all 
charges,  on  their  arrival  in  New  Yotk,  to  their 
places  of  destination. 

We  also  understand  that  very  advantageous 
inducements  are  now  beiuj  offered  by  railroad 
companies  to  immigrants,  to  settle  on  their 
lands  iu  Kansas,  Texas,  and  other  States  and 
Territories.  We  frequently  see  mention  made 
of  the  fact  that  large  owners  in  the  new  west 
are  not  only  williag  to  sell  small  areas  to  in- 
dustrious settlers  of  small  means  on  easy  terms, 
but  they  propose,  iu  addition,  to  furnish  them 
seed,  teams,  etc.,  with  which  to  put  in  their 
first  crops.  These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
substantial  inducements  to  immigrants. 

Now,  the  point  we  wish  to  make  from  the 
foregoing  is  this:  That  California  land-owners 
and  others  interested  in  settling  up  this  great 
State  with  a  thrifty  population,  should  do  like- 
wise. Notwithstanding,  old  residents  are  con- 
vinced that  our  State  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  those  we  have  named,  we  must  not 
forget  that  this  fact  is  not  generally  known 
abroad  by  inteuding  immigrants.  Then,  again, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  California  is  much 
farther  west  than  are  those  other  States  which 
are  soliciting  immigrants.  An  immigrant, 
with  a  large  family  and  small  means,  will  not 
feel  able  to  continue  his  journey  towards  the 
setting  sun  unless  very  superior  inducements 
are  held  out  to  him.  So  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  no  very  easy  task  to  induce  immigra- 
tion to  the  westernmost  State  of  the  Union. 
But  if  we  would  people  it  with  an  industrious 
population  we  must  spare  no  pains  nor  relax 
any  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this 
most  desirable  object.  It  will  be  necessary, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  great  distance, 
to  use  extra  exertions  and  tender  immigrants 
as  great  inducements  as  other  States  are  ofi'er- 
ing. 

The  right  policy  for  us  to  pursue,  is,  to  pub- 
lidh  abroad  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  Cal- 
ifornia. It  should  be  represented  that  the 
State  contains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
ot  good  Government  land,  yet  subject  to  pre- 
emption and  homestead  purposes;  and  that 
there  are  millions  of  acres  in  private  hands 
which  can  bo  purchased  at  a  low  price  and  on 
easy  terms.  It  must  be  explicitly  stated  where 
these  lands  are  located,  and  the  price  asked 
for  them.  Everything,  in  fact,  should  be  so 
plainly  set  forth  that  any  person,  on  lauding 
in  San  Francisco  or  any  other  point  in  the 
State,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  tne 
place  where  he  desires  to  locate.  Large  land- 
owners must  extend  a  helping  hand,  as  they 
do  in  other  States,  to  industrious  immigrants 
of  little  or  no  means.  It  strikes  us  that  this 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens  can  afford  to  do 
something  in  this  direction,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  well  known  fact  that  every 
substantial  immigrant  who  comes  here  to  re- 
main, is  worth  $1,000  to  the  capital  of  the 
State,  aside  from  what  he  brings  with  him.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  (hose  competent  to  judge, 
that  if  we  can  induce  100,000  such  persons  to 
settle  here,  it  would  be  worth  $100,000,000  to 
the  State. 

The  diffusion  of  fuller  knowledge  regarding 
the  climate  and  other  advantages  of  our  State 
would  undoubtedly  cause  it  to  fill  up  more 
rapidly  with  a  desirable  population.  We  have 
a  State,  within  whose  borders  there  is  a  large 
area  of  territory,  abounding  in  mineral  wealth, 
a  soil  almost  fabulously  prolidc,  and  a  geo- 
graphical situation  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  commercial  country.  It  is  not  exagger- 
ation, to  say,  that  no  State  iu  the  Union  pos- 


sesses, to-day,  the  advantages,  present  and 
prospective,  which  California  offers  to  all 
classes  of  intending  immigrants.  Now,  we 
ask,  in  all  candor,  what  are  our  people  doing 
to  place  our  natural  wealth  and  advantages  be- 
fore intending  immigrants.  Who  is  there 
that  is  sending  off  dozens  or  hundreds  of  copies 
of  the  Resources  of  Cai.lfol.sia,  which  contain 
all  the  information  about  our  State  it  is  possi- 
ble to  know.  Let  our  wealthy  men  and  large 
land-owuers  put  their  heads  together  and  de- 
vise a  way  by  which  our  advantages  may  be 


ber  or  has  acquired  so  much  skill  in  its  pro- 
duction as  the  American;  and  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  United  States  is  not  behind  the  Atlantic 
in  the  size  and  completeness  of  sawmills,  in 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  lumbermen, 
or  in  the  efficient  adaptation  of  new  means  to 
peculiar  circumstances.  Whatever  had  been 
learned  in  the  forests  of  Europe,  Maine,  Mich- 
igan and  Canada  was  transferred  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness by  experienced  men  to  California 
soon  after  the  gold  discovery,  and  combined 
and  applied  in  the  construction  and  manage- 


spread  abroad,   so  that   we  may  get  our  full  !  ment  of  the  sawmills  of  the  Sierra  Ntvada,  the 


share  of  immigrants.  We  have  not  one-tenth 
of  the  population  we  ought  to  have.  Let  our 
citizens,  generally,  arouse  themselves  and 
throw  off  this  apathy  of  feeling  which  thev 
have  so  long  endured,  and  go  to  work  earnestly 
and  overcome  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  our 
path  of  progress. 


PACIFIC  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  Commerce  and  Industries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  made  its  appearance  and  abundantly 
justifies  the  favorable  anticipations  which  we 
expressed  of  it  on  several  occasions.  It  is  a 
quarto  volume  of  more  than  800  pages,  printed 
on  fine,  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound. 
The  mechaniciil  execution  of  the  book  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  publishers,  A.  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co.,  and  so  also  is  the  literary  construction 
to  the  author,  John  S.  Hittell.  The  work  is 
the  product  of  a  large  amount  of  origin il  re- 
search, and  includes  a  wide  range  of  valuable 
information,  presented  in  lucid  arrangement, 
with  a  clear  and  f  ircible  style,  that,  in  some 
passages,  becomes  attractive  and  even  eloquent. 

The  plan  is  feli'^itous  and  commends  itself  to 
the  business  meu  of  our  Coast,  and  especially 
of  San  Francisco.  The  object  is  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  prod  ictive  and  commercial  in- 
dustries— using  that  word  in  its  widest  senses 
— of  our  slope,  and  to  show  as  far  as  possible 
the  community  of  interest  which  will  and 
should  bind  together  all  that  part  of  our  conti- 
nent west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Oregon,  Washington,  British  Colum- 
bia, Alaska,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  the 
Pacific  divisions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mxico,  Mexico  and  Central  America 
are  treated  as  parts  of  a  vast  region  which  has 
a  certain  unity  of  geographical  character;  and 
notwithstanding  the  obstruction  of  permanent 
lines  of  political  separation,  must,  in  many  re- 
spects, regard  San  Francisco  as  its  commercial, 
financial,  industrial  and  intellectual  centre. 

The  introduction  explains  briefly  the  natural 
resourcos  of  the  different  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  leading  towns;  reviews  the  climate, 
explains  the  situation  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  acquired; 
compares  the  wages  here  with  the  lower  rates 
paid  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  Europe,  and 
comments  on  the  general  condition  of  business. 
It  examines  the  two  complaints  which  are  often 
made  in  the  newspapers  and  common  conver- 
sation of  California,  that  the  capitalists  of  the 
State  are  deficient  in  enterprise,  and  that  the 
people  generally  prefer  foreign  articles  to  the 
productions  of  home  industry.  It  declares 
both  assertions  to  be  without  any  solid  foun- 
dation, and  mere  expressions  of  the  fault-find- 
ing disposition  and  habit  of  forming  opinions 
without  a  careful  scrutiny,  in  advance  of  the 
evidence  on  both  sides.  The  array  which  is 
made  of  great  undertakings  carried  to  success- 
ful completion  by  California  enterprises,  and 
of  the  great  failures  of  industrial  ventures 
based  on  miscalculations  is  very  significant. 

After  the  introductory  chapters  come  those 
relating  to  commerce,  agriculture,  mining,  fish- 
eries, engineering  (including  harbor  improve- 
ments, inventions,  water  works,  etc.),  and, 
finally,  manufactures,  under  which  last  heading, 
wood,  textile  fabrics,  leather,  iron,  other  metals, 
paper,  glass  and  micellaneous  products  are 
treated  separately  and  comprehensively,  for  the 
entire  slope.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  wood 
(which  occupies  55  pages,  enough  to  make  a 
little  book  by  itself)  the  author  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  of  all  the  different 
articles  made  of  wood  on  our  coast,  from  cigar 
boxes  to  ships.  Under  the  head  of  lumbering, 
he  speaks  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  red- 
wood, red-fir  and  sugar-piue  forests,  tells  where 
tl/e  first  saw  mills  were  built,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  grand  scale  on  which  the  produc- 
tion of  lumber  is  now  conducted.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  show  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  saw-mills  are  treated: 

"No  other  nation  has  handled  so  much  lum- 


redwood  regions,  and  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Briti.sh  Columbia.  The  Pacific  lumber- 
men were  compelled  to  acquire  superior  skill, 
because  their  timber  was  larger  in  diameter 
aud  length  than  ever  had  been,  or  is  now, 
handled  in  saw.iiills  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  average  thickness  of  a  Humboldt 
saw-log  is  5  feet;  and  logs  9  feet  through  are 
not  rare,  and  trees  18  feet  in  diameter  have 
been  cut  in  the  regular  course  of  the  sawmill 
business." 


"Some  of  the  sawmilling  enterprises  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  and  in  the  redwood 
region  of  California  are  like  principalities. 
The  manufacturing  firm  own  a  large  tract,  50,- 
000  or  even  100,000  acres  of  timber  land,  in- 
cluding the  shore  or  bank  of  a  core  or  river- 
mouth;  they  occupy  part  of  the  water,  with  a 
boom  to  hold  their  logs;  they  have  a  town  with 
all  the  dwellings,  stores,  and  shops;  they  have 
a  railroad  to  carry  their  logs  to  the  mill,  and 
ships  to  carry  their  lumber  to  distant  markets. 
In  several  cases,  the  electric  illumination  en- 
ables them  to  run  their  mills  and  load  their 
vessels  when  darkness  prevails  in  the  vicinity. 
Five  hundred  men  are  employed  by  a  single 
firm  in  their  logging  eamps  and  mills,  and  one 
firm  produces  as  much  lumber  as  any  one  of 
several  European  kingdoms  uses  in  a  year." 

We  could  easily  fill  our  columns  with  inter- 
esting extracts,  but  we  must  content  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  with  one  more,  which  we  take 
from  the  introduction. 

"The  important  result  achieved  in  Califor- 
nia should  be  credited  mainly  to  the  eccep- 
tional  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  her  inhab- 
itants.   They  have  shaken  the  world's  center 
of  financial  gravity  by  their  unexampled  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver.    They  have  changed 
the  conditions  of  labor,  and  given  a  new 
stimulus  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  They 
have  filled  the  basin  of  the  North  Pacific  with 
the  light  of  high  civilization.    They  have  ran- 
sacked the  habitable  globe  for  the  best  work- 
men,   the   most  skillful   engineers,  the  best 
tools,  the  strongest  aud   fastest  horses,  the 
cows  that  give  the  most  milk,  and  the  most 
prolific  vines  and  trees.    They  have  sent  their 
men  to  Rheims  and  Bordeaux,  Malaga  and 
Smyrna,  to  study  how  sparkling  wines,  laisins, 
dried  prunes,  and  dried  figs  are  prepared  for 
the  market.    They  have  brought  camels  from 
Siberia,  and  Angora  goats  from  Asia  Minor. 
They  have  tried  2,000  temperate,  and  500  sub- 
tropical varieties  of  fruit  trees,  to  fine  those 
adapted  to  our  conditions.     Whatever  is  con- 
sidered most  desirable  in  other  countries  has, 
if  there  was  any  hope  of  its  success,  been  tried 
in  our  State.    No  other  community  has  shown 
so  much  zeal  in  studying  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence and  science,  and  applying  them  to  local 
industries.    Never  elsewhere  has  so  much  been 
done  in  a  brief  peiiod  by  so  few  men.  No- 
where else  has  more  progress  been  made  in 
new  directions.    Nowhere  else  have  the  novel 
adaptations  of  labor,  skill,  and  intelligence  to 
agriculture  and  mining  been  more  numerous 
or  efficient.    No  other  American  State  has  so 
much  local  pride  among  residents  not  born  on 
its  soil;  and  nowhere  else  has  local  pride  a 
stonger  influence  on  public  spirit.    The  enter- 
prise of  poor  as  well  as  of  rich  Californiaus, 
instead  of  being  sluggish  has  been  extremely 
active." 

The  influence  of  the  book  must  be  good.  It 
is  the  only  comprehensive  review  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Coast,  and  while  it  doubtless 
contains  some  minor  errors,  necessary  results 
of  its  wide  scope,  it  is  indispensable  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  all  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  have  extensive  dealings  with  our 
slope.  It  will  attract  immigration,  stimulate 
industry,  and  remove  some  of  the  unjust  preju- 
dices which  have  risen  against  San  Francisco 
in  various  agricultural  and  mining  districts. 
It  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale. 


CAl.IPORNIA'S   INPI.UBNCE    UPON  FOR- 
EIGN MARKETS. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  pi  .  t 
a  country  is  increased  it  lessons  the  ,  ^ 
products  and    confers    a    benefit    upon  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  upon  the  poor. 
The  effect  of  this  State,  upon  the  world's  mar- 
kets, is  peculiarly  striking.    From  her  wheat- 
fields,  for  instance,  so  accessible  to  the  sea,  her 
grand  harvests  of  grain  have  gone  into  foreign 
markets,  and  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  cheaper 
than  it  was  before  we  commenced  exporting 
breadstaffs.     Quicksilver,  which  once  was  al- 
most exclusively  obtained  from  Spain  and  Aus- 
tralia, is  now  produced  in  California  in  large 
quantities.     In  the  London  market  it  has 
fallen  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  since  this  pro- 
duct has  be(  n  shipped  abroad.     In  the  past 
few   years  California  borax   has  been  intro- 
duced into  foreign  markets  and  put  into  com- 
petition with  that  from  other  sources.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the   price  of  borax,  in  the 
English  market,  was  £100  per  ton;  it  can  now 
be  bought  for  less  than   one-half  that  sum. 
Within   a  brief  period  of  time  our  State  has 
attained  a  marked  prominence  in  the  commercial 
reports  at  the  East  and  in  Europe.     In  look- 
ing over  the  long  market  reports  of  Eastern 
journals  California  will  be  found  under  almost 
every  heading.     If  we  commence  with  the 
great  staple  of  breadstuffs,  we  find  our  State 
occupying  a  leading  position.    In  wool  the 
same  is  to  be  said.    In  the  department  of  wines 
we  are  gaining  a  prominent  place.    In  green 
and  canned  fruits  we  are  beginning  to  exhibit 
strength.    Then  appears  a  long  list  of  articles, 
such  as  hides,  oranges,  woods,  etc.    No  State 
n  the  Union  enjoys  so  great  a  prominence  in 
commercial  reports  as  ours,  which,  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  considered 
worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
mining.     Senator    Miller,    not  long  since, 
showed   from  statistics  that,  notwithstanding 
the  many  drawba'iks  our  State   has  labored 
under,  ou  account  of  the  Chinese  question,  its 
remoteness  from  the  great  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  other  causes,  yet  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  increased  commerce  of  the  nation,  since 
1849,  is  due  to  California  alone.     Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  showing,  there  are  many  who  say 
that  the  Staie  has  not  made  much  progress. 
Why!  in  our  opinion,  the  history  of  the  world 
does  not  furnish    another   such  remarkable 
aud  astonishing  example  of  progress.  The 
world  is  beginning  to  have  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  natural  wealth  of  California. 
People,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  gold  and  silver  producing  State,  are 
now  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  agricultural 
and  other  products  are  of  more  value  than  all 
the  resources  of  her  mines,  as  vast  and  valua- 
ble as  they  are.    In  looking  forward  to  the 
next  fifty  years,  a   writer,  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco contemporary,  says,  that  the  Darieu  canal 
will  be  one  of  the  great  highways  of  commerce. 
There  will  be  h'llf  a  dozen  or  more  lines  of 
railroad  across  the  continent.     Six  or  eight 
great  cities  will  be  located  along  the  coast: 
One,  at  least,  in  Alaska,  one  or  two  on  Puget 
Sound;  another  on  the  Columbia;  one,  possi- 
bly, midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  San  Francisco,  another  down  the  coast, 
at    San    Diego,    and    another  on  the  Gulf 
of   California,    perhaps    at    Guaymas.  New 
Or'eans,  he  says,  will  be  nearer  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  point  of  time,  than  Salt  Lake  is  to- 
day.   Currents  of  trade  will   have  changed. 
The  merchants,  on  this  side  of  the  country, 
will  not  go  to  the  other  side  to  buy  goods. 
All  military  roads  once  led  to  Rome.    All  com- 
mercial roads  on  this  continent  will  finally 
lead  to  San  Francisco.    At  least  that  is  the 
logic  of  events,  as  he  now  forecasts  them  for 
the  next  fifty  years. 
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CUANCKS  STII,.!..  LEFT. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  it  stated  that  there 
is  no  land  for  sale  in  this  State  at  low  figures. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  Government  land  in  several  coun- 
ties which  can  be  taken  up  for  homestead  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  millions  of  acres  held 
by  private  bands  who  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  it,  in  parcels  to  suit 
purchasers,  at  very  low  rates  and  on  ex- 
ceedingly easy  terras  of  payment.  It  is  stated, 
in  each  number  of  our  paper,  where  vacant 
lands  can  be  found  upon  which  hard-working 
citizens  can  make  an  honest  living.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  this  Journal  to  make  special 
mention,  editorially,  of  the  inducements  any 
particular  section  or  locality  has  to  offer. 
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Every  part  of  the  State  has  its  own  peculiar 
aud  special  advantages.  Her  climate  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  give  facilities,  which  in  our 
opinion,  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  for  such 
successful  investment.  It  has  been  demou- 
Btrated,  beyond  question,  that  we  possess  the 
finest  agricultural  lands  in  the  world.  Farmers 
from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States,  who  have 
some  means,  can  secure  happy  homes  in  Cali- 
fornia. Vineyards  and  orchards  are  being 
planted  in  all  sections,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
they  must  become  leading  aud  profitable  indus- 
tries. 


CITT  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  peo- 
ple, without  means,  will  persist  in  remaining 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  large  towns  of  the 
State,  when  it  is  positively  certain  that  they 
could  do  much  butter  in  the  country.  In  the 
city  it  is  a  constant  struggle,  for  a  mere  exis- 
tence, while  the  interior  presents  innumerable 
opportunities  for  acquiring  comfortable  homes. 
The  laborer,  who  is  in  down-right  earnest,  to 
acquire  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  rarely 
deserts  the  country  for  the  city,  and  only  when 
he  knows,  beforehand,  that  he  can  do  better 
for  a  time.  We  learn  from  proprietors  of  intel- 
ligence offices  that,  for  one  destitute  laborer 
in  the  city,  who  would  be  willing  to  go  on  a 
small  farm  there  are  probably  five  who  want 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or,  if  they  should  signify 
their  willingness  to  go,  would  make  impossible 
conditions,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
matter. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  cheap  lands, 
in  our  foot  hills  and  mountains,  that  the  owners 
would  be  glad  to  sell  and  give  the  buyers  their 
own  time  for  payment.  The  laborer  who  has 
only  one  acre  of  land  in  the  country  and  a 
cabin  is  better  off  than  the  majority  of  unem- 
ployed workingmen  in  this  city.  An  industri- 
ous man  can  earn  enough  during  the  coming 
harvest  to  purchase  something  of  a  home. 


CROPS. 

Good  reports  of  the  crops  are  reaching  us, 
daily,  from  every  section  of  the  State.  The 
cool  and  foggy  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
has  done  much  in  the  way  of  recuperating  the 
grain  that  appeared  to  be  almost  ruined  by 
the  scorching  north  winds,  during  portions  of 
the  months  of  "April  and  May.  Even  in  the 
dryest  districts,  it  is  claimed  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  will  be  much  greater  than  it  was  thought 
possible  a  month  or  so  ago.  Many  corres- 
pondents, who  have  had  special  opportunities 
for  judging,  say  that  the  crop,  in  several  sec- 
tions, will  equal,  at  least,  and  perhaps  exceed 
that  of  last  year.  The  very  latest  reports  in- 
dicate that  fully  an  average  crop  of  grain  will 
be  harvested  in  San  Mateo,  Alameda,  Napa, 
Sonoma,  Santa  Cruz  and  Mendocino  counties, 
and  at  least  two-thirds  in  Santa  Clara,  Mon- 
terey and  Colusa  counties.  The  universal  tes- 
timony of  farmers,  throughout  the  entire  State, 
is  that  they  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Evidently,  farmers  iu  California  are  getting 
over  their  annual  scare  about  crop  failures. 


DEA.TH  OF  MRS.  FRANCISC.\  JOHN.SON. 

In  the  city  papers,  Sunday  morning,  June 
18th,  we  find  the  following  sad  announcement: 

"Mrs.  Franclsca  Johnson,  wife  of  J.  A.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Oakland 
Daily  Times,  died  in  Oakland  ouThursday,  June 
15th,  1832,  of  consumption.  She  had  been  ill  for 
several  months,  slowly  wasting  away,  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  relief  or  recovery.  She  was  well  known 
throughout  the  coast,  under  the  name  of  FranciBCa 
Taylor,  as  an  accomplished  elocutionist.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  the 
National  School  of  Oratory  at  Philadelphia,  where 
she  carried  the  honors  of  her  class  in  May,  1876. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  in  Siu  Francisco  and  was 
not  quite  30  years  of  age.  The  funeral  took  plac." 
at  her  late  residence,  northeast  corner  of  Fifteenth 
and  Jefferson  streets,  Oakland." 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  lovliest  charac- 
ters we  have  ever  known.  Possessed  of  porsonal 
charms  of  the  highest  order,  a  wondrously 
clear  and  vigf>rous  intellect,  fine  social  tact  and 
exuberant  vitality,  she  won  friendship  on  sight 
aud  held  it  ever  after.  We  to'ik  special  pride 
in  her  attainments,  as  a  native  of  California, 
and  anticipated  great  things  for  her  in  after 
years  had  her  life  been  spared.  A  more  ade- 
qviate  reference  to  her  work  and  a  more  com- 
plete estimate  of  her  character  should  be  made 
hy  some  one  familiar  with  her  life. 


AT  REST. 

Frank  Socxe,  the  veteran  journalist  and 
neslor  of  the  California  Press,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  this  city,  on  Monday,  the  3d  instant. 
After  a  long  and  painful  sickness,  he,  at  last, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  73,  yielded  to  the  great  de- 
stroyer, and  passed  to  his  rest.  Of  his  long  and 
useful  life  the  daily  papers  have  spoken  in  fit- 
ting terms,  and  for  us,  who  have  known  him 
long  and  intimately,  it  is  to  speak  rather  of 
his  virtues  and  character  than  of  the  events  of 
his  life.  His  form  and  face  have  been  familiar 
to  the  people  of  this  city  for  a  full  third  [of  a 
century,  and  his  influence  on  this  commu- 
nity was  always  healthful  and  salutary, 
At  a  very  early  period  in  the  city's  history 
he  became  the  principal  editor  of  the  Alta 
California,  and  gave  it  a  tone  and  charac- 
ter that  made  it  a  power  and  a  telling  influence 
in  the  State.  He  wielded  a  ready  aud  a  grace- 
ful pen,  and  to  antagonize  fraud  and  sham 
was  as  natural  for  him  as  to  breathe  the  air. 
Pure  and  honest  himself  as  are  the  breezes  of 
heaven  he  could  tolerate  nothing,  either  in 
public  or  private  life,  that  was  not  honest  and 
noble.  His  invective  against  wrong  and  wrong- 
doers was  always  terrible,  and,  iu  his  best  days, 
for  him  to  come  down  on  any  scheme  of  fraud 
or  unjust,  immoral  practices  was  enough  to 
drive  their  perpetrators  from  the  streets,  glad 
to  hide  themselves  from  sight.  But  when  ap- 
pealed to  in  behalf  of  charity,  or  when  his 
kindly  feelings  were  touched,  he  was  as  gen- 
tle aud  sympathetic  as  a  young  girl  whose 
heart  had  never  known  sorrow. 

During  his  long  career,  as  editor  and  writer 
for  the  Press,  this  city  has  passed  through 
more  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  ever  did  any 
other  city  of  the  same  population  in  an  equal 
number  of  years.  No  place  ever  offered  the 
same  facilities  for  making  a  fortune,  honestly 
or  dishonestly,  as  has  San  Francisco.  His 
tastes  and  inclinations,  however,  were  not  for 
business,  but  rather  for  liieruture  and  politics 
of  the  better  sort.  To  form  rings  and  make 
combinations  for  political  gain  was  something 
he  could  never  do,  and  though  his  influence 
on  public  measures  was  always  large,  yet  no 
one  interested  in  them  would  have  dared  to 
approach  him  with  an  unworthy  proposition 
any  more  than  he  would  have  trusted  himself 
under  the  withering  glance  of  the  basalisk. 
Honesty  was  instinctive  in  his  nature,  and  all 
who  approached  him  instinctively  knew  it. 

Among  those  whose  presence  at  his  funeral 
testified  their  respect  and  regard  for  him  were 
many  who  were  his  cotemporaries  in  the  Pio- 
neer days.  But  each  year  the  number  of  these 
is  growing  less,  and  all  who  are  left  are  now 
old  men.  After  a  decade  or  two  more  even 
these  "the  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
in  all  his  course, "  and  as  we  chronicle,  one  after 
another,  the  receding  figures  of  those  who 
made  up  the  argonauts  of  the  early  days  the 
refrain  of  the  "gentle  Elia"  comes  back  to  us — 
"All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

SUCCES.S  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  IN  A 
LONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MINES. 

Arthur  Faraday  Price,  son  of  Professor  Thomas 
Price,  of  this  city,  has  just  finished  a  two  years' 
course  of  instruction  in  practical  chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  ol  Chemistry,  London,  England, 
and  has  passed  an  examination  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis,  examination  of  technical 
products,  etc.,  and  the  certificate  which  he  has  ob- 
tained declares  that  he  has  "throughout  exhibited 
the  utmost  exemplary  industry  and  perseverance 
and  attained  to  great  proficiency."  He  also  passed 
an  examination  of  the  College  in  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry  "in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
actorily."  The  certiticate  is  signed  by  Professor 
E.  Franklaud,  and  countersigned  by  W.  R.  Eaton 
HoOgkiuson. 

We  find  the  above  iu  a  late  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  this  city.  It  gratifies  us  beyond 
measure  to  learn  that  the  son  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  fellow-townsman  has  made 
such  rapid  progress,  in  the  department  of  sci- 
ence which  he  has  chosen  for  a  profession,  as 
to  receive  the  most  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  lesrned  professors  of  so  eminent  an  insti- 
tutio''  of  learning  as  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Chemistry  in  London.  Every  citizen,  who 
takes  a  pride  in  California,  will  feel  that  the 
State  has,  in  some  degree,  been  honored  by  the 
success  this  young  man  has  achieved. 

We  believe  that  mining  in  California  and 
elsewhere  would  be  more  successfully  prosecu- 
ted if  it  were  conducted  upon  such  scientific 
principles  as  are  taught  in  institutions  special- 
ly devoted  to  this  industry.  We  trust  that  the 
day  is  not  remote  when  a  college  of  mines  wi 
be  established  in  our  midst  with  Master  Arthur 
Faraday  Price  at  its  head. 


BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  IN  MENDOCINO 
COUNTY. 

The  Beacon  has  the  following,  regarding  the 
industrial  outlook  of  the  above  county:  The 
present  season  seems  fairly  to  rival  those  of 
past  years,  as  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned. 
The  manufacture  of  redwood  ties  seems  to  be 
rather  on  the  increase,  and  ties  and  lumber 
keep  all  the  mills  employed  to  their  full  capac- 
ities. Though  the  supply  of  logs  is  limited  in 
some  cases,  yet  the  demand  for  ties  and  lumber 
stimulate  the  proprietors  of  those  mills  to  ex- 
tra exertion,  and  railroad  and  tide-water  logging 
is  resorted  to  as  the  means  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. We  think  that  the  increase  of  our 
population  has  kept  pace  with  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  and  is  still  on  the  increase. 
Stages  and  steamers  bring  us  daily  large  ac- 
cessions, and  their  distribution  into  camp:4  and 
mills  aud  other  branches  of  industry  is  soon 
accomplished.  Though  many  of  our  new-com- 
ers may  only  calculate  upon  a  short  sojourn,  still 
the  demand  for  steady  work  offered,  and  the 
even,  healthy  climate  of  the  coast  country,  is 
with  most  an  inducement  for  permanent  settle- 
ment. 

The  activity  in  all  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  this  State  naturally  accounts  for 
part  of  this  lumber  boom;  the  increasing  export 
of  our  products  to  other  States  and  Territories, 
as  well  as  foreign  countries,  gives  it  the  perma- 
nent character  which  it  has  acquired  lately, 
and  accounts  for  its  large  proportion. 

We  have  not  at  present  at  hand  the  exact 
figures  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Mendocino  coun- 
ty but  we  know  that  the  mauufacture  of  rail- 
road ties,  of  which  the  county  seems  to  have 
almost  a  monopoly,  must  largely  swell  the  ag- 
gregate of  our  lumber  shipped — ^conceded  to 
be  last  year  between  50,000,000  and  60,000,000 
feet. 

Wages  have  increased  largely  for  the  last 
year — being  on  an  average  as  good  as  were  ever 
paid  before — and  still  there  seems  to  be  an 
ample  margin  left  for  the  employer.  Our 
merchants  vie  with  each  other  to  furnish  the 
needed  supplies,  and  have  increased  largely 
the  stock  of  merchandise  on  the  coast.  The 
farmer  residents  of  this  coast,  though  not  di- 
rectly interested,  will  naturally  come  in  for 
their  share  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  hope,  then,  that  the  enterprise  of  our  citi- 
zens, wisely  tempered  by  conservative  and 
strict  business  principles,  will  insure  to  this 
coast  its  present  prosperity,  and  secure  its 
permanency  as  well. 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  vehicles  Califor- 
nia is  making  great  progress,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  it  is  probable  that  she  will  become  an 
exporter,  instead  of  an  importer  of  this  class 
of  goods.  We  learn,  from  our  traveling  cor- 
respondents, that  in  several  interior  towns  this 
industry  is  under  full  headway  and  that  the 
proprietors  of  these  manufactories  are  con- 
stantly enlarging  their  facilities  for  construc- 
tion. For  strength,  lightne'ss  and  elegance  of 
appearance  the  equipages  built  here  excite  the 
admiration  of  visitors  from  abroad  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  such  matters. 


THE  GREAT  LICK  TELESCOPE. 

The  following  is  from  a  late  issue  of  Nature, 
the  leading  scientific  journal  of  England :  "Our 
Paris  correspondent  inspected,  a  few  days  ago 
at  Fell's  workshop,  the  large  flint-glass  disk, 
which  has  been  cast  for  the  Lick  Observatory 
iu  California,  and  purchased  by  the  Trustees 
for  £2,000.  It  is  now  on  its  way  to  Clark's 
for  polishing.  Iti  diameter  is  97  centimetres 
(38-34  inches),  its  thickness,  65  centimetres 
(21-65  inches) ;  its  weight,  170  kilogrammes 
(374-85  pounds  avoirdupois).  This  casting 
took  place  in  four  days,  during  which  eight 
tons  of  coals  were  consumed.  The  cooling 
took  thirty  days.  On  the  optical  tests  being 
made  the  glass  was  found  perfect  in  all  its 
parts.  The  crown-glass  disk  has  been  cast  and 
is  cooling." 


FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says:  William  Hill, 
of  Petaluma,  in  addition  to  his  large  planting 
of  vines,  and  fruit  trees  on  his  Forestville 
ranch,  is  setting  out  quite  a  lot  olive  cuttings. 
There  are  olive  trees  now  in  bearing  in  the 
same  neighborhood  which  have  grown  from 
cuttings  planted  four  years  since.  Appleton, 
of  So.»oma  Valley,  is  also  setting  out  an  orch- 
ard of  olives. 


STOCK-RAISING  UP  NORTH. 

The  Bedding  Independent,  in  speaking  of  the 
stock  business,  says:  Stock-raising  is  a  good 
business.  Over  twelve  hundred  beef  cattle 
were  sold  aud  driven  out  of  here  during  1881. 
The  country  from  here  to  Chewaucan,  in  Ore- 
gon, must  have  sent  some  fifteen  thousand 
head  through  this  place  to  the  railroad.  Our  dis- 
tance from  regular  markets  makes  farming  less 
profitable  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State, 
but  raising  cattle  and  hogs  can  be  made  more 
so.  Farm  produce  can  be  converted  into  live 
stock  to  good  advantage.  The  soil  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  abundance  of  everything 
needed  for  feeding  stock.  A  man  should  have 
at  least  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  money  or 
means,  and  then  he  can  get  along  well  enough. 
Demand  for  labor  is  not  great.  Men  who  in- 
tend to  farm  should  not  rely  on  others  for  em- 
ployment, as  they  will  be  disappointed. 


FARMING  AND  MINING. 

In  an  article  concerning  the  agricultural  and 
mining  exports  from  this  State,  during  the  last 
five  years,  a  writer  in  the  Alta  gives  the  follow- 


ing figures: 

Wheat— value  of  exports  $90,806,356 

Flour— value  of  exports   14,178,398 

Barley — value  of  exports  by  sea   2,126,582 


Total  for  five  years  $107,111,336 

Precious  Metals — product  $91,582,995 

Quicksilver— value  of  product   10.987.632 

Coal— value  of  product   4,461,662 


Total  for  five  years  $107,035,289 


J.  NUTTALL,     1  ( O.  L.  FOCT8 

}.  BSDISQTOS.f  (r.  P.  BAOOH. 


GLOBE  IRON  WORKS. 


FOUNDRY, 

MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE. 

NUTTALL,  BACON  &  CO., 

Mannfacturers  and  Repairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MlCnilRYANDlROi\mGS, 

Hoisting  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 


BISHOP'S  ECONOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Whicli  does  away  'with  Cumbrous  Pump 
Rods,  V  Bobs  and  Balance  Bobs,  op^ratin^ 
equally  well  In  shafts  or  Inclines!  admitting^ 
of  deflection  into  distant  workings.  Circu- 
lars furnished  free,  upon  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINING  HORSE 
POWER 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Howard  and  Folsom, 


STEAM ^LOWS. 

FOR  sale-Two  steam  Plows,  Dlanufac- 

tured  by  tbe  world-renowni  rt  firm  of  John  Fowler  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  Entilsnd,  with  all  latest  improvements 
and  duplicate  acceesories.  These  plows  are  capable  of 
plowing  from  15  to  50  acres  per  day  per  set,  at  a  depth 
of  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  or  more.  The  four  pow- 
erful traction  engines  belonging  to  the  outfit  were  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
colonies,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  economy  in  fuel,  but 
also  for  transportation  purposes,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  where  steam  power  Is  advantageous  or  re- 
quisite.   Apply  to  H.  N.  CHAUNCEY, 

Room  No,  10,  109  California  St..  S.  F. 
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OUR  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

The  Sacramento  Record-  Union,  discussing  the 
future  timber  supply,  says:  There  has  just 
been  held  at  Cincinnati,  a  Forestry  Conven- 
tion, the  first  serious  attempt  to  organize  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  a  most  important  matter,  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  checking  the 
waste  of  timber  which  now  threatens  the  coun- 
try with  many  and  serious  disasters.  We  are 
not  aware  that  California  was  represented  in 
the  Convention,  but  we  are  certain  that  the 
objects  of  it  are  of  very  great  consequence  to 
the  people  of  this  State.  At  the  rate  at  which 
our  forests  are  being  removed  it  can  be  but  u 
few  years  before  we  shall  feel  the  effects  of  our 
heedlessness  in  this  respect.  We  have  not 
only  to  anticipate  such  a  timber  famine  as  will 
interfere  seriously  with  all  the  many  employ- 
ments and  uses  to  which  wood  is  put,  but 
which  will  produce  climatic  and  fluviatile 
changes  of  a  most  injurious  character.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  the  demand  for  wood 
for  fuel,  building  purposes,  manufactures,  etc., 
must  become  larger  every  year.  As  the  wood- 
cutters work  their  way  further  from  the  con- 
venient points  of  shipment  the  expense  of 
transportation  must  increase,  and  the  market 
price  of  the  staple  must  rise.  At  no  distant 
period  it  will  probably  become  necessary  to 
substitute  coal  for  wood  as  fuel,  and  then  lum- 
ber for  building  will  grow  dearer.  We  may  be 
able,  for  several  years,  to  supply  our  needs,  as 
regards  pine  timber,  from  the  still  considerable 
forests  on  Puget  Sound,  and  in  Oregon,  but 
long  before  we  have  been  reduced  to  severe 
straits  for  manufacturing  and  building  materi- 
als, we  shall  have  begun  to  find  out  that  it  is 
impossible  to  strip  the  mountain  ranges  of 
their  forest  growth  without  affecting  the  habit- 
ability  of  the  valleys  and  plains.  The  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  in  this  connection  has  been 
so  abundant  and  uniform  that  wise  govern- 
ments have  long  since  formulated  the  knowl- 
edge gained  in  this  way,  and  have  applied 
themselves  methodically  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  the  past,  and  to  renew  the  growth  of  forests. 

•  t  *  *  The  United  States  Government 
has  established  a  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which 
has  issued  several  valuable  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject, all  showing  the  need  of  remedial  action. 
Congress,  however,  has  thus  far  failed  to  meet 
the  question.  Yet  unless  something  is  done 
soon  the  whole  country  must  suffer.  Every- 
where the  consumption  of  wood  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  enormous  now.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  question,  as  we  have 
shown,  and  both  of  them  present  very  grave 
problems.  We  can  neither  afford  to  exhaust 
our  forests,  nor  can  we  afford  to  encounter  the 
climatic  evils  which  their  exhaustion  must  en- 
tail. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

We  learn  from  a  floating  item  that  thirty  tons 
of  strawberries  were  deliverd  at  San  Francisco, 
daily,  for  seven  weeks,  and  still  there  was  not 
enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It  might  be 
said  of  nearly  every  locality  that  there  is  a 
'•shortness"  in  the  supply  of  these  berries. 
Such  being  the  fact  it  seems  strange  that  the 
culture  is  not  more  general.  It  is  quite  trouble- 
some to  pick  the  berries  and  "stem"  them; 
but  this  objection  is  being  greatly  removed  by 
the  increased  size.  Only  a  few  dajs  since  we 
read  of  a  strawberry,  grown  at  Placentia,  which 
measured  iuches  in  circumference.  This 
of  course,  was  exceptionally  large.  But 
suppose  they  average  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, it  would  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  varieties,  when  they  grew  about  the 
size  of  a  small  bullet.  Picking  was  then  tedi- 
ous. It  is  not  so  now.  If  one  will  cultivate 
the  best  varieties,  which  are  large  and  delici- 
ous, it  can  be  made  a  paying  industry.  Los 
Angeles  county  is  well  adapted  to  their  growth; 
and,  besides  the  demand  for  fresh  berries,  the 
facilities  for  canning  are  multiplying. — Lo.i 
Angeles  Express. 


STARCH  FACTORY. 

Why  cannot  we  have  a  starcb  factory  estab- 
lished here,  where  potatoes  flourish  and  reach 
perfection  ?  It  is  stated  that  there  is  not  a 
starch  factory  on  the  coast,  of  any  extent, 
while  the  field  for  such  an  industry  is  practi- 
cally unlimited.  Some  one  or  more  enterpris- 
ing individuals  should  at  once  survey  the  field 
for  this  industry,  ascertain  its  possibilities,  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  start  it. 
We  feel  assured  that  it  would  prove  a  success, 
remunerating  its  enterprising  projectors  baud- 
Bomely. — /Santa  Ana  Herald. 


ORANGE     ORCHARDS,     LARGE  AND 
S  91  ALL. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wolfskill,  and  oth  ;r 
similar  large  or.inge  orchards,  produce  large 
oranges,  while  the  product  of  small  orchards  is 
small  oranges,  and  the  owners  of  these  small 
orchards  are  constantly  adverse  to  "grubbing" 
out,  or  grafting  their  orange  trees  with  good 
varieties. 

The  trees  in  the  Wolfskill  orchard,  which  is 
mentioned  as  one  producing  large  oranges,  are 
seedlings,  and  the  seed  from  which  they  were 
grown  was  in  part  from  oranges  grown  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  the  greater  size  of  the 
oranges  produced  in  that  orchard  and  other 
large  orchards,  is  not  in  the  least  attributable 
to  the  variety  chosen,  or  to  grafting,  but  to  the 
influence  of  tillage.  If  the  owners  of  small  or- 
chards, or  the  owner  of  one  tree,  will  thor- 
oughly till  the  ground  under  and  about  the 
trees,  and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and 
grass,  so  that  the  earth  may  get  the  benefit  of 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  trees  the  use  of  the 
moisture  in  the  ground,  they  will  dud  their 
little  orchards,  or  their  one  tree,  produce  as 
large  oranges  as  the  orchard  the  trees  of  which 
are  thousands. 

The  ground  of  the  Wolfskill  orchard  has 
been  thoroughly  tilled  and  kept  clean  ever 
since  it  was  planted.  Neither  weeds  nor  grass 
have  shaded  the  ground,  or  stolen  the  moisture 
from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  result  is 
large  fruit. 

The  benefit  of  good  tillage  was  known  to  the 
servant  who  said  to  his  master:  Let  this  bar- 
ren fig  tree  remain  another  year,  while  I 
dig  about  it,  and  then,  if  it  remain  barren,  it 
shall  be  cut  down  and  no  longer  encumber  the 
earth. — Los  Angeles  Express. 


HOW  MANUFACTURES  HELP  EARMERS. 

The  national  advantage  of  broadly  diversified 
industries,  and  the  local  advantages  to  farmers 
and  manufacturers  arising  from  their  close 
proximity,  were  set  forth  wit'i  rare  directness 
and  cogency  by  the  Hon.  Charles  M.  Shelly,  of 
Alabama,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said: 

A  community  which  is  blessed  with  these  di- 
versified industrial  enterprises  acquires  wealth 
rapidly,  and  the  temporary  failure  of  one 
branch  of  industry  does  not  bring  that  distress 
and  suffering  that  comes  from  failure  when  you 
depend  entirely  upon  a  single  industry,  such 
as  agriculture.  The  agriculturist  who  has  a 
manufacturer  for  a  neighbor,  is  encouraged  to 
grow  every  variety  of  crop  that  the  soil  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  A  market  is  found  at  his 
door  for  his  product,  and,  as  these  neighbors 
are  multiplied,  the  demand  for  his  products  is 
increased.  This  increased  demand  stimulates 
the  price,  which  reacts  upon  the  farmer,  who 
improves  and  stimulates  his  land  to  increased 
production,  and  so  on,  each  acting  upon  the 
other,  until  the  highest  productive  capacity  is 
reached  in  both  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing. The  farmer  may  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  his  goods,  but  he  is  able  to  do  so,  be- 
cause he  sells  his  own  products  for  higher 
prices  and  has  more  to  sell.  A  large  propor- 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  farm  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  a  distant  market.  These 
products,  which  in  many  instances,  could  be 
grown  wilhout  any  additional  cost  to  the  farm- 
er, would  not  be  grown  if  they  could  not  be 
sold  at  their  doors. — S.  F.  Wine  and  Tobacco 
Journal. 


A  GRASS  VALLEY  MINE. 

The  Grass  Valley  Tidings,  in  speaking  of  the 
Imperial  mine,  says:  Its  prospects  are  very 
flattering,  and  the  owners  in  the  mine  fetl 
encouraged.  The  miners  are  now  engaged  in 
cutting  through  a  ledfe,  at  the  depth  of '80 
feet,  and  the  rock  is  of  good  quality,  showing 
free  gold  and  sulphurets.  The  ledge  has  been 
cut  into  about  three  feet  and  its  extent  has  not 
been  reached.  It  is  presumed  that  the  ledge 
is  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick;  a  few  days, 
however,  will  demonstrate  that  fact.  The  lo- 
cation of  these  works  are  on  Deer  c  reek,  a 
little  above  Slate  creek. 


A  MODERN  PARADISE. 

If  there  is  a  country  on  the  face  of  God's  green 
earth  that  presents  a  more  beautiful  appearance 
than  the  region  around  about  Los  Gatos,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  The  green  grass,  bright  flow- 
ers, blooming  orchards,  picturcBquo  hills,  rippling 
water!"  and  the  golden  sunshine — all  are  here. — Los 
Gatos  News. 


AN   IMPROVED  PLOW. 

We  lately  went  to  B.  F.  Fiisbio's  farm  to 
witness  the  testing  of  the  Casaday  improved 
Oliver  Chilled  plow.  Ed.  Patterson  hitched 
his  six  animals  to  it  and  before  he  had  gone 
ten  steps  declared  it  the  easiest  running  plow 
he  had  ever  handled.  The  old  plow  had  been 
running  three  inches  deep,  and  the  Casaday, 
by  a  single  turn  of  the  lever,  was  set  ten  iuches 
into  the  soil,  and  the  team  walked  aloug  just 
as  easily  as  with  the  other,  and  when  it  was 
readjustd  to  the  original  depth,  which  was  done 
while  the  team  was  in  motion,  it  seemed  to 
run  with  but  little  exertion  on  their  part.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  light  draft;  dui ability; 
does  not  cost  one-half  as  much  for  repairs; 
will  plow  land  full  of  "pot  hoUows"  as  evenly 
as  that  perfectly  level;  there  being  no  land- 
slide, the  friction  is  very  little;  will  turn  on 
land  eight  inches  deep  without  lifting;  as  every 
part  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  breaks  are  easily 
repaired;  and  farmers  can  plow  a  half  an  acre 
a  day  with  them  more,  with  two  less  horses 
than  they  can  with  any  other  plow.  The  width 
of  the  furrow  cut  is  twenty-eight  inches.  H. 
M.  Larue  has  been  using  them  since  Novem- 
ber, and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  them.— Sut- 
ter Farmer. 


APRICOTS    FOR  PROFIT. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Patron  of 
this  city,  says: 

Apricots  are  certainly  one  of  the  coming 
fruits.  They  do  well  in  all  coast  counties  south 
of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  in  several  interior 
counties,  including  Yolo,  Sacramento  and  Sut- 
ter. It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil  to 
produce  them  to  perfection.  In  fact,  if  profit 
is  the  object,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  attempt  to  grow  them  on  different  lands.  It 
is,  we  believe,  universally  conceded  that  the 
trees  do  better  and  are  longer  lived  grafted  on 
their  own  than  any  other  kind  of  roots.  Peash 
stock,  it  is  claimed,  will  bring  apricots  into 
bearing  earlier  than  any  other  base.  This,  we 
think,  is  true,  but  is  at  the  expense  of  the  thrift 
and  continued  lif  3  of  the  tree.  Many  timid 
growers  are  predicting  that  the  great  demand 
for  and  the  amount  of  apricot  trees  planted  is 
indicative  that  the  business  will  be  overdone. 
For  our  single  self  we  have  little  apprehension 
in  that  line,  for  the  reason  that  California  is 
the  only  country  in  the  three  continents  where 
the  apricot  prospers,  consequently  the  demand 
for  them  in  a  preserved  state  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. 


TILES  AND  DRAINAGE. 

Tiling  pipes  are  maJe  of  clay,  and  are  ranged 
in  sizes  varying  from  two  to  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  generally  about  a  foot  in 
length;  ditches  are  dug  in  the  field  to  be 
drained  at  about  thirty  feet  apart,  and  these 
tiles  are  laid,  one  following  the  other,  aloug  in 
these  trenches,  giving,  of  course,  the  necessary 
incline.  The  tiles  are  not  cemented  together 
but  laid  end  to  end,  thus  allowing  the  water 
to  find  its  way  into  the  drain  and  be  carried 
off.  These  tiles  possess  the  power  of  drawing 
the  water  to  them  and  have  been  found  to  efS- 
ciently  do  their  work  in  the  places  where 
they  have  been  used.  There  are  but  two  tile 
factories  in  California,  one  situated  at  Lincoln, 
in  Placer  county,  the  other  here  in  Napa. 
The  Napa  factory  is  doing  a  good  business. 
Recently  ""they  shipped  a  carload  to  P.  Rob- 
son  at  Oakville,  and  a  schooner  load  to  Santa 
Rosa.  The  farmers  of  this  valley  have  ex- 
perimented with  the  tile  and  found  it  to  be  all 
that  it  is  represented  to  be.  M.  M.  Estee, 
Terrell  Grigsby  and  H.  W.  Crabb  have  used  a 
great  deal  of  it,  and  nearly  every  farmer  in 
the  valley  has  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
rods  of  it  on  trial. —  Napa  Reporter. 


FULL    OF  MINERALS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Napa  Reporter,  who 
has  been  travelling  through  Lake  county,  says: 

It  is  full  of  valuable  minerals.  The  (juick- 
silver  exposure  is  immense.  Gold  is  known  to 
exist,  and  silver,  and  copper-bearing  rocks  are 
to  be  found.  Basalt  of  a  fine  texture  for  pav- 
ing abounds,  and  carbonate  of  lime  can  be 
quarried  in  abundance.  Sulphur  is  found  in 
immense  quantities,  and  borax  exists  in  the 
waters  of  many  of  the  lakes.  Manganese, 
chrome  iron,  iron  ore  of  several  varieties,  and 
many  other  minerals  which  have  an  economic 
value,  are  scattered  through  the  mountains. 

The  Resoubcks  or  California  is  the  best 
paoer  to  send  to  your  frienda  abroad. 


SHEEP    KAISI.VG    IN  FRESNO. 

Fresno  ranks  first  amoiag  the  counlic.'. 
State  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  prodi. 
wool.  Although  the  number  fluctuates  , 
with  the  seasons,  the  assessment  rolls  show  aOuut 
three-quarters  of  a  million  as  an  average,  with  an 
annual  wool  clip  of  four  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  5, GOO, 000  acres  in  the  coun- 
ty are  adapted  to  and  used  for  sheep  range.  The 
300,000  acres  of  low  land  and  swamp  in  the  center 
of  tlie  valley  and  the  rough  footliills  are  used  for 
cattle  ranges,  but  these,  at  certain  seasons  are 
divided  into  ranges  of  from  two  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  acres  each,  upon  which  the  sheep  are  kept 
from  October  till  June,  and  in  some  instances  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  county  are  driven  to  the 
mountains  in  the  summer,  where  the  ranges  are 
marked  by  natural  boundaries,  and  where  rights 
secured  by  continual  occupancy  from  season  to  sea- 
son are  recognized  and  respected  by  the  different 
owners.  As  a  rule  not  more  than  one  sheep  to  the 
acre  of  range  can  be  calculated  upon,  and  on  the 
poorer  or  more  sandy  land  three  acres  are  required 
for  pasturage  of  one  sheep.  Uncultivated  plains 
range  rents  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  an  acre  per 
year.  Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  free 
range,  the  expense  of  moving  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  general  low  price  of  wool, 
wool-growing  appe.irs  to  be  the  most  profitable  as 
well  as  the  most  important  industry  in  the  county. 
Properly  managed  it  rarely  fails  to  bring  a  profit 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  in 
favorable  years  and  good  locations  it  often  greatly 
exceeds  these  estimates.  The  business  is  not  over- 
done, nor  is  it  likely  to  become  less  important  or 
less  profitable.  The  numerous  settlements  are  ne- 
cessitating smaller  ranges  and  smaller  flocks,  whil 
the  unctrtainty  of  the  seasons  makes  it  hazardous 
for  single  owners  to  hold  the  enormous  flocks  here- 
tofore the  rule. 

It  is  believed  that  sheep  owners  will  adopt  the 
plan  of  having  a  part  of  their  ranches  irrigated 
and  sown  to  alfalfa,  and  make  calculations  upon 
feeding  all  sheep  a  short  time  in  the  fall  before  the 
grass  starts.  When  this  plan  shall  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted,  the  business,  as  an  industry,  will  be 
permanent,  unfluctuating  and  profitable,  and  of 
much  more  importance  than  is  possible  under  the 
present  system.  Sheep  range  in  value  from  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  head,  depending 
upon  quality  and  time  of  year.  Wool  brings  from 
twelve  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  in  the 
spring.  Shearing  is  usually  done  during  April  and 
September. — Fresno  UeptihUcdn. 


SOME  GOOD  ADVICE 

L.  D.  Jenken,  an  old  and  favorably  known  citi- 
zen of  Olimpo,  Colusa  county,  has  an  article  in  the 
Rural  Press,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  had 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  farm  successfully 
in  California  without  a  large  capital  and  on  a  very 
large  scale.    From  it  we  condense  the  following: 

I  have  stated  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  there  is 
no  better  place  than  California  for  a  man  with 
small  means,  providing  he  starts  right,  and  uses 
good  judgment  and  economy  in  all  things.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  as  cheap  here  as  in  many 
other  new  ceuntries. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  State  may  still  be 
accomplished.  We  would  not  advise  an  immigrant 
with  small  means  to  select  as  a  homestead,  a  tract 
of  adobe  land  on  the  plains,  without  a  tree  or  a 
drop  of  water  running  near  it;  but  rather  go  into 
the  foot-hill  country,  and,  beside  some  babbling 
stream,  select  a  cosy  place,  where,  in  a  very  few 
years,  he  can  be  comfortably  situated  under  big 
own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Speaking  of  agricultural  implements,  the  same 
correspondent  says,  "farming  cannot  be  conducted 
without  expensive  machinery,  etc."  Let  us  see. 
Last  year  my  neighbor  sowed  a  large  field  of  bar- 
ley, and  after  harrowing  a  part  of  it,  was  overtaken 
by  a  rain  storm,  which  prevented  harrowing  the 
unfinished  part  of  the  field.  At  harvest-time  there 
was  little,  if  any,  perceptible  dilfurcnce  in  the  crop, 
and  now  the  part  of  the  field  left  unfinished  is  the 
best  volunteer,  and  will  make  a  good  crop  of  hay; 
after  which  there  will  be  good  pasture  for  one  or 
two  years  without  further  cultivation  than  simply 
plowing  the  soil  once.  What  is  there  so  V(ry  ex- 
pensive about  this  kind  of  farming?  But  my 
learned  friend  may  say  this  is  only  an  exception;  it 
is  not  the  General  rule  in  California.  No,  not  on 
all  kinds  of  soil,  but  may  bo  practiced  invariably 
on  creek  or  river-bottom  lands,  and  there  is  where 
we  would  send  the  immigrant. 

In  writing  on  the  advantages  of  California,  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  it  is  a  large  State  with  a 
variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  what  would  be  true 
of  one  part  of  the  State  would  bo  quite  contradic- 
tory of  another. 

HUMItOLDT  LUMIIKR. 

It  is  stated  that  the  shipments  of  lumber,  shin 
gles,  shakes  and  posts  from  Humboldt  county,  for 
1881,  were  as  follows: 

Lumber,  feet  00  381,967 

Shingles,  number  38,77it.990 

Shakes,  number   2,426,400 

Posts,  number   47,248 
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CALIPORNIJl  FRUIT  INTERESTS. 

A  writer  in  the  Marysville  Appeal,  who  has 
recently  traveled  pretty  extensively  over  the 
State,  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  following: 

The  fruit  interests  of  California  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  being 
annually  invested  in  the  business.  The  field 
for  horticulture  is  unlimited,  and  the  business 
is  only  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  demand 
which  increasing  markets  produce.  The  or- 
chards may  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  but 
the  market  to-day  will  not  warrant  so  great  an 
expansion.  Where  there  is  a  single  fruit  tree 
growing  there  might  be  large  orchards.  But 
the  production  of  fruits  must  keep  even  pace 
and  be  governed  by  demand.  Our  orchards 
are  growing  and  the  question  is  already  being 
asked  "what  are  we  to  do  with  the  surplus 
fruit?"  This  question  comes  up  every  year, 
but  the  fruit  growers  manage  to  find  buyers. 
The  demand  for  green  fruits  for  shipment  to 
the  East  by  railroad  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creased supply.  New  canneries  aie  also  being 
established  in  the  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
midst  of  the  fruit  growing  districts.  The 
opening  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  clears 
the  way  for  another  field  for  our  orchardists. 
The  fruit-growers  of  California  find  in  the  in- 
creased railroad  facilities  new  fields  for  the 
disposition  of  their  products.  As  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad  to  the 
Atlantic  is  being  developed  a  market  must 
be  made  for  green,  dried  and  canned  California 
fruits.  The  fruit-growers  of  this  State  owe 
much  to  the  capitalists  who  have  built  trans- 
continental railroads,  and  established  steam- 
ship lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  are  the 
channels  for  sending  to  market  the  increasing 
crops  of  fruit.  The  railroads  are  being  con- 
structed at  such  rapid  pace  that  new  and  ex- 
tensive markets  are  opened  the  present  season. 
Between  the  increased  facilities  for  transport- 
ing green  fruits,  the  establishment  of  new  and 
more  extensive  canneries,  and  the  erection  of 
large  and  improved  drying  machines,  it  may 
be  predicted  that  fruit-growing  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  State  more  rapidly  than  the 
market  demand.  The  impression  is  therefore 
prevalent  that  the  fruit-growers  will  find  an 
active  demand  for  first-class  fruits  for  shipping 
and  canning.  Orchardists  who  live  within 
reach  of  railroad  conveniences  will  unquestion- 
ably find  a  ready  market  for  all  their  fruits 
at  renumerative  prices.  In  sections  of  the 
State  where  horticulturists  are  deprived  of 
railroad  facilities,  and  distant  from  the  city 
canneries,  they  are  forced  to  can  on  a  small 
scale  or  resort  to  drying.  The  market  for  Cal- 
ifornia dried  fruits  is  growing,  and  prices  will 
remain  steady  and  remunerative.  The  markets 
cannot  be  glutted,  though  speculators  may  en- 
deavor to  make  it  so  appear.  Improvements 
in  fruit  drying  machines  have  also  made  dried 
fruits  an  important  branch.  They  have  gained 
a  high  reputation  abroad,  and  the  market  de- 
mand is  on  the  increase  annually.  The  indica- 
tions are  bright  for  a  large  fruit  yield  the  pres- 
ent season,  and  no  good  reasons  can  be  given 
why  prices  should  not  be  well  sustained.  All 
that  is  feared  by  the  horticulturists  is  the  in- 
sects pests. 

AMADOR  AS  A  »II.\ING  FIELD. 

The  Amador  Lfhjer  says:  Alvinza  Hayward 
has  been  in  the  county  recently,  and  gave  it  as 
his  candid  opinion,  based  on  a  good  deal  of 
mining  experience,  that  Amador  is  as  good  a 
field  for  prospecting  as  any  place  he  knew  of. 
Coming  from  a  capitalist  like  Mr.  Hayward, 
this  expression  of  opinion  is  deserving  of 
special  attention.  He  has  invested  extensively 
in  mining  in  various  localities,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  Amador,  the  county  that 
gave  him  the  first  start  in  the  road  to  wealth, 
stands  to-day  the  peer  of  any  mining  region  as 
an  available  field  for  investment.  As  good  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  in  this  county,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  any 
county  in  the  State.  Acting  on  this  judgment, 
Mr.  Hayward  is  branching  out  into  prospect- 
ing operations  on  an  extensive  scale. 


VACANT  LAND. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vacant  land  in  San 
Diego  county  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
railroad  companies,  and  the  Government. 
Some  organized  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
place  these  lands  within  the  reach  of  actual 
settlers.  Our  leading  men  ouy;ht  to  take  some 
steps  in  this  direction.  That  is,  if  they  think 
an  increase  of  population  would  be  of  any  gen- 
ral  benefit  to  the  city  and  county. — San  Diego 
Union. 


WHAT  FRUITS   TO  SEND  EAST. 

A  writer  in  the  Dailij  Evening  Post,  of  this 
city,  makes  the  following  mention  of  the 
meeting,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  re- 
cently held  in  this  city: 

In  response  to  the  request  of  E.  J.  Wicksou, 
secretary  of  the  society,  J.  M.  Hixson,  of  San 
Francisco,  furnished  an  account  of  his  obser- 
vations during  a  trip  through  the  Atlantic 
States  on  the  trade  in  California  fruit  at  the 
East.  While  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  was  increasing,  he  said,  better  railroad 
rates  were  needed  before  California  farmers 
can  get  their  produce  fairly  to  market.  As  it 
is,  when  it  is  necessary  to  get  from  $3  to  $4  a 
box  of  forty  pounds,  to  pay  freight  and  cover 
risk  of  transportation,  only  the  rich  eastern 
people  can  afford  to  buy  our  green  fruit.  With 
the  exception  of  grapes  and  the  better  variety 
of  pears,  there  is  little  else  that  can  be  shipred 
green  to  the  East  with  profit.  Plums  are  not  a 
popular  table  fruit,  and  peaches  are  too  risky. 
For  the  sale  of  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nec- 
tarins,  cherries  and  blackberries,  we  have  lo- 
cal consumption,  canneries  and  evaporation 
to  depend  on;  for  our  currants  and  gooseberries 
and  strawberries,  the  local  markets  and  can- 
nerries  must  be  employed;  for  the  sale  of  our 
apples  we  must  look  to  local  demand  and 
drying;  for  our  grapes,  we  have  the  Eastern  and 
local  traie,  and  wine  and  raisin  making;  for 
our  plums,  canning  and  drying.  Our  canned 
fruits  are  popular  in  the  East,  and  wanted 
there  to  an  extent  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  es- 
timate. It  is  different  with  dried  fruits,  and 
especially  with  the  raisins,  for  the  raisin  has 
Malaga  and  Velencia  to  compete  with,  the 
prune  the  French  and  Turkish;  the  peach 
must  compete  with  that  from  Michigan,  the 
the  Middla  and  Southern  States,  and  the  apple 
with  that  from  the  Western  and  Northern 
States. 

Passing  over  the  subject  of  canned  goods; 
Mr.  Hixson  referred  to  a  branch  of  tha 
fruit  trade,  which,  though  important,  has  at- 
tracted comparatively  little  attention — the 
dried  fruit  interest.  At  the  best,  he  said, 
green  and  canned  fruit  can  go  into  use  only 
among  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  while  dried 
fruit  can  be  prepared  and  sold  so  that  the  mas- 
ses can  buy  them.  Of  the  forty-nine  millions 
of  people  east  of  us  perhaps  one-fourth  are 
able  to  buy  our  green  and  canned  fruits  for 
everyday  consumption;  one-fourth  can  buy  the 
canned  and  sometimes  the  green  as  a  luxury; 
leaving  one-half  that  could  buy  our  dried,  as 
the  more  wealthy  do  our  green  and  canned. 
If  the  reasoning  be  correct  we  would  have  a 
chance  at  forty-nine  millions  for  our  dried 
fruit,  against  half  that  number  for  our  green 
^nd  canned.  As  the  best  method  of  curing 
and  packing  surplus  fruit,  Mr.  Hickson  claim- 
ed that  of  evaporation  was  decidedly  the  best. 
There  are  four  reasons  for  this:  First — Evapor- 
ated fruit  will  sell  for  25  to  75  per  cent,  more 
than  the  sun-dried.  Second — Not  having  the 
germ  of  life  left  it  can  De  kept.  Third— It  will 
go  to  the  class  of  consumers  that  would  not 
buy  the  sun-dried;  and  fourth,  the  same 
amount  of  green  fruit  dried  in  the  Plummer 
dryer  or  evaporator  will  make  enough  more 
pounds  of  cured  fruit  over  the  sun-dried  to 
pay  for  the  wood  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  cord. 


UNOCCUPIED  LAND. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  country  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Visalia,  Tulare  county — prob- 
ably not  less  than  20,000  acres — that  requires 
very  little  water  for  irrigation;  in  fact,  that  to 
the  east  of  the  town  is  swamp  land,  and  would 
require  drainage  rather  than  irrigation.  These 
lands  are  particularly  adapted  to  blackberries, 
strawberries,  fruits  and  vines.  They  are  held, 
mostly,  by  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  men. 
Were  they  subdivided  into  small  tracts  and 
disposed  of  at  say  $-10  per  acre,  within  the 
next  two  years  it  would  add  a  large  population 
of  industrious  and  thriving  people  that  would 
do  their  Irading  in  the  town  of  Visalia.  We 
would  call  the  attention  of  capit  ilists  on  the 
outside  to  these  land*,  and  invite  an  inspec- 
tion.—  Visalia  Delta. 


GOOD  GUAPE  SECTION. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says:  Eeene  Ne- 
deau  has  planted  a  1,000-acre  vineyard  in  Los 
Angeles  cou  ity.  He  pronounces  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State  the  finest  climate  of  the 
earth  for  grapes.  His  ^election  is  mostly  the 
Mission  (sherry)  and  the  Black  Miilvoisie. 


Look  oat  for  the  next  namber  of  Bxsoitbces. 


BKOAD  GAUGE. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

.Commencijig  Monday,  April  10th,  1882, 

Ami  until  further  notice,  Passenfier  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francinco  Passenger  Depot 
(Townsend  St..  between  3il  and  4th  streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
8.  P. 

DESTINATION. 

ABKITE 

s.  r. 

8:30  A.  M. 
t  9:10  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3::iO  P.  M. 
4:25  p.  M. 

*  5:1.5  p.  M. 
C:30  P.  M. 

"!  i 

j  ..San   Mateo,   Redwood,..  ! 

i  i 

fi:40  A.  M. 

*  a.io  A.  M. 

DOT  A.  M. 
♦10:02.  A  u. 

*  3;3f,  P.  M. 
t  4:.W  p.  M. 

BK)0  p.  M. 
t  8:15  P.  M. 

8:30  A.  M- 
10:40  A.  M- 
*  3::f0  p.  M 
4:25  p.  M 

J  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  [ 
)  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  f 

i  1 

9:03  A.  H. 
*10K)2  A.  M. 
*  3:3l>  P.  M. 

6:00  p.  M. 
t  8:15  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
*  330  P.  M. 

( .Oilroy.Pajaro.CBStroville.  1 

*10.O2  A.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 

10:40  A  M. 
*  3:30  P.  M 

1  .Hollistcr  and  Treg  Pinos.  [ 

*10:02  A.  M. 
a.KX)  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
*  3:30  P.  21. 

f  ..Monterey.  Watsonville,. .  | 
J  Camp  rtoodall,  Aptos, Camp  1 
1  San  Jose,  Soquel  and  Santa 
I  Cruz  J 

*10K)2  A.  M. 
6:00  p.  M. 

10:40  A.M. II  Soledttd  and  Way  Stations.  | 

6:00  P.  M. 

•Sundays 

excepted.    tSundays  only. 

lO^SPECIAL  NOTICE.-^ 

Sunday  Excar«ion  Trains  to  Alonterey  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

First-class  Excursion  Train  to  M>,nterey  and  Sauta 
Cruz  will  leave  San  Francisco  every  Sunday  at  7  :;)0  a.  m. 
Keturuiug,  leave  Monterey  at  4:35  p.  u  :  Sauta  Cruz  at 
4:15  p.m.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  p.  m.  Fare, 
for  the  Uouud  Trip,  to  either  point,  99.  OO. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Matdo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  A.  M.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  k  Tkt.  Agt. 

IS^S.  P  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles.  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  a.  m. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

{First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Ooanecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghse. 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 

GAEL.IC  Tuesday,  May  2d. 

AK.\BIC  Saturday,  May  23d. 

OCEA.MC  Tuesday,  June  6lh. 

COPTIC  Saturday,  June  17th. 

BEL.GIC  Saturday,  July  lith. 

GAEL.IC  Thursday.  July  20tn. 

AKABIC   Saturday,  August  12th. 

OCEANIC  Thursday,  August  24th. 

COPTIC  Tuesday,  September  5th. 

BEL.GIC  Thursday,  September  28th. 

Excursion  Ticltets  to  Tokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  General  Oftlces,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourllt  and  Townsend  Streets. 

FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  itO'i  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD, 

Presideni 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oaoital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  CU.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  6^  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


tSSUES  COniniERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS' 
CreditP 

Buys  and  soils  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

msTRAusu,  mu  &  mi 


TO 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 
VIA 

CENTRAL  PAGIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  EIa    PASO.  TEXAS. 

THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 


Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Rallvaj 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
A'ith  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    AL.L    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOKK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  nik'ht.  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

GhiUlren  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baggage  per  fall  Passenger 
free.  50  pounds  of  Buggage  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 


Thia  Bank  haa  Special  Facilities  for  Deal- 
ing in  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  California 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

.\T  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  market  Street,  San  FrunciHCO, 

Where  paasengen,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H,  GOODMAN, 

Gen.Superintendent.        Gen.  Pasa.  &  Ticket  Agt 
SAN  FBAN0I8C0,  OAL. 


July. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FURNIXUFtE 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 

•  AND  

"Wliolessa,!©  &,xx<3.  3Fl©ta,il  De^lex's  in. 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furni.shed 
and    Estimates  Given. 


CALIFORNIA  HORSES. 

The  foundation  for  California  horses  of  the 
present  daj'  is  derived  from  two  quite  remote 
sources.     The  first  comes  from  the  Spanish 
horses  brought  over  by  the  earliest  settlers  in 
Mexico  and  California,  which  were  probably,  of 
the  Andiilusian,  or  some  cognate  breed,  because 
they  were  all  of  full  medium  size,  with  fine 
points  and  action,  and  very  spirited  and  endur- 
ing. Some  of  them,  also,  were  quite  fast,  little 
inferior,  indeed,  in  pace  to  an  English  race- 
horse.    The  second  foundation  comes  from 
American  horses  taken  by  immigrants  to  Cali- 
foinia  in  large  numbers  from  the  first  discovery 
of  gold  down  to  the  present  day.     Many  of 
these  were  the  get  of  good  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions out  of  good  part-breed  country  mares, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  southwestern 
states.     As  the  country  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  more  attention  was  given  to  agricul- 
ture, horse-breeding   also  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  rearing  of  those  of  a  superior  kind 
was  found  to  pay  much  the  best.     In  conse- 
quence many  excellent  thoroughbred  and  trot- 
ting stallions   were  brought  there  from  the 
states  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  from  time 
to  time,  and  crossed  freely  on  both  American 
and  Spanish  mares.     The  result  is  that  Cal- 
ifornia now  can  show  as  many  superior  horses, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  bred  there,  as  any 
one  State  in  the  Union.    A  considerable  num- 
ber are  especially  well-fitted  for  the  saddle,  as 
they  have  a  good  walk  and  a  free,  easy  gallop. 
Their  feet,  legs,  muscles  and  sinews  are  not 
surpassed  even  by  those  of  the  Arabian,  and 
they  are  fully  as  enduring  for  a  long  distance. 
Many  a  California  horse  will  gallop  his  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  per  day,  if  required,  for  weeks  in 
succession,  and  from  80  to  120  miles  for  some 
days  in  succession,  with  no  other  food  during 
the  time  than  the  grass  he  crops  at  night  and 
at  his  short  rests  by  day  which  he  finds  in  the 
the  country  over  which  he  is  travelling.  This 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  native  grass  of  California  is  ex- 
tra-nutritious— probably  equal  to  that  grown 
at  the  East,  supplemented  with  a  liberal  ration 
of  oats.    Some  of  the  largest  and  stoutest  sorts 
of  thoroughbred  and  trotting  stallions  were  ta- 
ken to  California,  which  have  got  extra  large 
stock  of  sufficient  size  and  power  to  answer 
for   the  gentleman's  family  carriage.  Fine 
style,  good  speed  and  action  also  distinguish 
these.     Latterly  a  few  stallions  have  been  ta- 
ken there  of  the  Norman,  the  Percheron,  the 
Clydesdale,  and  English  Shire  horse  breed,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  animals  suitable  for 
heavy  draught  farm,  quarry  mining  express 
and  city  truck-work.    Coupling  these  with  the 
large-sized  mares  of  the  country  will  produce 
a  progeny  of    sufficient  power  for  all  such 
work,  and  which  will  prove  more  active  and 
enduring  than  the  several  breeds  of  their  sires 
in  the  various  countries  from  which  they  are 
imported,  because  the  climate  and  herbage  of 
California  are  much  superior  for  their  rearing. 
Those  of  the  smaller  size  and  finer  points  may 
probably  answer  well  for  coach  horses,  and  if 
so,  they  will  be  very  marketable  at  as  high  a 
price  as  the  larger  and  more  powerful  class. 
Cor.  Bural  New  Yorker. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  Market;  Street,      -      -      San  Francisco. 


STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 

The  Sau  Francisco  Bulletin  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  relative  to  the  capacity  of  the 
storage  reservoirs  used  in  miring  operations 
in  the  Sierra  mountains: 

The  reservoirs  of  the  Bloomfield  Mining 
Company,  Nevada  county,  have  a  capacity  of 
1,060,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  Milton  Company- 
reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  650.000,000  cubic 
feet;  the  Eureka  Lake  Company,  1,130,000,000 
cubic  feet;  the  Fordyce  and  many  other  reser- 
voirs of  the  South  Yuba  Company  contain 
about  1,800,000  cubic  feet;  the  Omega  and  the 
Blue  Point  United,  300,000,000  cubic  feet 
Spring  valley,  300,000,000  cubic  feet;  the  Cal- 
ifornia Water  Company  Lave  nearly  600,000,- 
000  cubic  feet:  the  El  Dorado  Company  reser- 
voirs have  a  capacity  of  1,070,000,000  cubic 
feet.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  reser 
voirs  on  the  leather,  Yuba  and  American  riv- 
ers, whose  collected  capacity  is  700,000,000  cu 
bic  feet,  making  a  total  of  7,600,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  storage  capacity  of  water. 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Riv 
e  side  Press  these  reservoirs,  if  located  in 
Southern  California,  would  furnish  an  irrigat- 
ing stream  for  200  days  in  the  year,  continuous 
flow,  of  440  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  22,000  in 
ches  of  water  under  a  four-inch  pressure 
This,  if  used  bo  as  to  waste  qo  water,  or  at 


least  to  use  it  economically,  would  irrigat 
200,000  acres  of  land.  There  are  hundrcnU  uf 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Los  Angt  '  "^nu 
Bernardino  and  San  Diego  counties  win  .re 
not  worth  $10  an  acre  without  water,  but  iih 
water  they  would  sell  readily  for  $100  an  acre. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  development  and 
storage  of  water  in  Southern  California  will  be 
a  compensating  business.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  counties  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  water — notwithstanding  their  excellent  ir- 
rigation system — escapes  to  the  ocean,  without 
having  been  used.  We  might  safely  say  that 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  water  of  San 
Diego  county  runs  to  waste.  The  streams  in 
this  county  all  sink  some  distance  before  they 
reach  the  ocean;  but  in  the  winter  time  they 
are  oftentimes  swift  running  bodies  of  water. 
Winter  is  the  time  for  storage.  There  are 
many  places  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
struct dams  to  make  reservoirs  that  will  hold 
hundreds  of  millions  of    gallons  of  water. 

Farther  back  in  the  country  the  streams  run 
on  the  surface  a  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
and  in  many  localities  they  are  perennial. 

Our  entire  water  system  embodies  a  variety 
of  means.  Reservoirs  should  be  constructed 
to  store  winter  water;  there  should  be  at  cer- 
tain points  submerged  dams  to  bring  the 
sunken  water  to  the  surface;  wells  must  be 
sunk  and  pumping  apparatus  used  to  lift  the 
water  to  higher  points,  from  which  it  can  be 
conducted  on  the  uplands.  At  last,  but  not 
least,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  test  whether 
or  not  there  is  artesian  water  in  the  county. 
Nothing  like  a  fair  e8"ort  has  been  made  to  set- 
tle this  method,  as  there  is  not  a  well  over  four 
hundred  feet  deep  in  the  county.  Yet  there  is 
one  well  that  sends  out  a  small  flow  in  Sweet- 
water valley,  from  a  depth  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  Men  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  artesian  sections,  invariably  ex- 
press the  belief  that  flowing  wells  in  great 
number  could  be  obtained  in  this  county.  The 
water-shed  is  immense,  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains there  are  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  at 
times  snowfalls.  Yet  the  water  sinks  some  dis- 
tance before  reaching  the  ocean.  With  such  a 
water  source,  and  great  pressure,  it  seems  al 
most  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  arte- 
sian water.  Not  even  a  company  has  as  yet 
been  formed  to  test  the  matter.  We  are  satis- 
fied, however,  that  the  growinp  importance  of 
San  Diego,  will  at  no  distant  day  compel  en- 
terprising men  with  capital  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter.  It  needs  only  the  one  element  of 
water  to  be  added  to  the  "dry  belt"  that  con- 
fronts this  county  with  its  incomparable  cli- 
mate, one  of  the  most  desirable  sections  of 
country  on  the  American  continent. — SuJi  Diego 
Union. 


RAISINS. 

The  following  facts  and  figures,  presented  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  are  equally  as  applic- 
able to  Sacramento  and  Sau  Joaquin  counties 
as  to  Los  Angeles:  Although  grape-growing  is 
but  in  its  infancy,  some  figures  by  M.  W.  Cur- 
tis, will  not  be  devoid  of  interest.  He  places 
the  total  product  of  the  vine  and  viticultural 
interests  for  California  in  1880,  at  $3,500,000. 
Of  this  sum  $1,000,000  was  from  raisins,  and 
about  the  same  amount  from  table  grapes,  and 
the  estimate  for  the  raisin  crop  alone  for  the 
present  year  is  $2,000,000.  In  1880  about  10,000 
acres  of  new  vineyards  were  planted,  and  in 
1881  the  acreage  was  20,000.  In  1879  the  Uni- 
ted States  paid  for  foreign  currants  and  raisins 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2,600,000,  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  and 
extent  of  the  market.  Malaga,  Spain,  where 
the  best  raisins  are  grown,  sends  us  annually 
$2,000,000  worth  of  raisins  and  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  currants.  There,  where  raisin 
culture  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection, 
they  have  eight  grades,  and  importers  grade 
our  product  with  the  sixth,  which  fact  indicates 
to  us  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement, 
though  the  real  wonder  is  that  our  raisins,  in 
so  short  a  time  as  has  been  devoted  to  their  cul- 
ture, and  in  consideration  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  methods  of  curing  and  prepaiing  them, 
should  take  rank  at  all.  But  year  by  year,  as 
better  methods  are  developed  by  the  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  of  American  horticulturists,  and 
from  observations  in  other  countries,  our  pro- 
duce will  increase  in  rank  until  within  the  next 
decade  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  imported  ar- 
ticle driven  from  our  shores,  and,  as  in  the 
case  with  our  bread8tufi"8  and  meats,  we  shall 
find  a  market  in  Europe  herself  for  our  Bur- 
pluaage. — Sacramtnto  £e«. 
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SANTA  C^ARA  VALLEY, 

How  can  I  describe  a  landscape  so  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  world;  with  a  beauty  so 
new  and  dazzling  that  all  ordinary  comparisons 
are  worthless?  A  valley  ten  miles  wide, 
through  the  centre  of  which  winds  the  dry  bed 
of  a  winter  stream,  whose  course  is  marked 
with  the  groups  of  giant  sycamores,  their 
trunks  gleaming  like  silver  through  masses  of 
glossy  foliage;  over  the  level  floor  of  this  val- 
ley, park-like  groves  of  oaks,  whose  mingled 
grace  and  majesty  can  only  be  given  by  the 
pencil.  In  the  distance,  redwoods  rising  like 
towers.  Westward,  a  mountain  chain  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  in  height,  showing  through 
the  blue  haze  dark  green  forests  on  the  back- 
of  blazing  gold.  Eastward,  another  mountain 
chain,  full  lighted  by  the  sun,  rose-color  touched 
with  violet  shadows,  shining  with  marvelous 
transparency,  as  if  they  were  of  glass,  behind 
which  shone  another  sun.  Overhead,  finally, 
a  sky,  whose  blue  lustre  seems  to  fall,  mel- 
lowed, through  an  intervening  veil  of  luminous 
vapor.  No  words  can  describe  the  fire  and 
force  of  the  coloring — the  dariug  contrast 
which  the  distance  of  half  a  tint  changed  from 
discord  into  harmony.  Here  the  great  artist 
seems  to  have  taken  a  new  palette  and  painted 
his  creation  with  hues  unknown  elsewhere. 
Driving  afong  through  these  enchanting  scenes, 
I  indulged  in  a  day-dream.  It  will  not  be  long, 
I  thought, — I  may  live  to  see  it  before  my  prime 
is  o'er — iintill  San  Jose  is  but  five  days'  jour- 
ney from  New  York.  Cars  which  shall  be,  in 
fact,  traveling  hotels,  will  speed  on  an  unknown 
line  of  rail  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 
Then,  let  me  purchase  a  few  acres  on  the  lowest 
slope  of  these  mountains,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley, and  with  a  distant  gleam  of  the  bay;  give 
me  a  cottage,  embowered  in  acacia,  and  euca- 
lyptus, and  the  tall  spires  of  the  Italian  cj*- 
press;  let  me  leave  home  when  the  Christmas 
holidays  are  over,  and  enjoy  the  balmy  Janu- 
arys and  Februarys,  the  heavenly  Marches  and 
Aprils  of  my  remaining  years  here,  returLing 
only  when  May  shall  have  brought  beauty  to 
the  Atlantic  shore.  There  shall  my  roses  out- 
bloom  those  of  Paastmu;  there  shall  my  night- 
ingales sing,  my  orange  blossoms  sweeten  the 
air,  my  best  poem  be  written.  I  had  another 
and  grander  dream.  One  hundred  years  had 
passed,  and  I  saw  the  valley,  not  as  now — only 
partially  tamed,  aud  reveling  in  the  wild  mag- 
uiflcence  of  nature,  but  from  rivei"-bed  to 
mountain-summit  hnmmiug  with  human  life. 
I  saw  the  same  oa'.:s  and  sycamores,  but  their 
shadows  fell  on  mansions  fair  as  temples,  with 
their  white  fronts  aud  long  colonnades.  I  saw 
gardens  represented  by  gleaming  fountains; 
statutes  peeping  from  the  bloom  of  laural  bow- 
ers; palaces  built  to  enshrine  the  new  art 
which  will  then  have  blossoms  here;  culture, 
plenty,  peace,  happiness  everywhere.  I  saw  a 
more  beautiful  race  in  possession  of  this  para- 
dise— a  race  in  which  the  lost  symetry  of  the 
Greek  was  partially  restored;  the  rough,  harsh 
features  of  the  oriental  type  gone;  milder  man- 
ners, better  regulated  impulses,  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts  which  enrich  and  embel- 
lish life.  Was  it  only  a  dream? — Bayard  Tay- 
lor. 

OCR  LUiMBER  I.XTERESTS. 
Away  back  in  1851,  a  handful  of  Mormons 
built  the  first  mountain  road  from  San  Bernar- 
dino valley  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
For  more  than  a  score  of  years  that  one  road 
answered  the  demands  of  the  traffic  in  this 
material.  At  first  there  were  perhaps  fifty  or 
seventy-five  families  to  supply.  At  that  dis- 
tant period  the  scantiest  comforts  sufficed,  and 
buildings  were  made  within  the  smallest  com- 
pass. To-day  the  commodious  and  convenient 
houses  tell  another  tale.  The  people  have  in- 
creased and  multiplied;  the  broad  acres  have 
been  brought  under  cultivatiuu;  agriculture 
and  horticulture  have  developed  an  inexhaust- 
able  wealth,  and  we  are  altogether  improved. 

A  second  mountain  road  was  built  in  1859, 
followed  by  another  in  1874,  and  a  fourth  is  in 
contemplation  now.  lu  these  various  moun- 
tain districts  all  the  valuable  pines  are  fast  suc- 
cumbing to  the  woodman's  ax,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time — very  short,  at  that — when 
those  fields  will  be  abandoned  and  new  loca- 
tions secured.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  summit 
of  the  old  road,  all  the  valuable  timber  has 
long  since  been  removed.  At  present  the 
greater  number  of  mills  are  situated  near  the 
Devil  Canyon  gap. 

Last  year  there  were  about  4,500,000  feet  of 
lumber  sawed  by  the  five  mountain  mills. 


owned  respectively  by  Wm.  LaPraix,  Tyler 
Bros.,  E.  Somers,  Hudson  &  Taylor,  and 
Frank  Talmadge.  This  year,  we  are  informed, 
there  will  not  be  less  than  6,000,000  feet  sawed. 
At  the  average  price  per  foot,  this  timount  of 
lumber  will  bring  about  |100,000.  This  alone 
furnishes  an  index  of  the  building  operations 
going  on  in  San  Bernardino.  Riverside  and 
Colton  use  redwood  greatly,  while  San  Ber- 
nardino uses  it  to  a  less  extent.  Los  Angeles 
imports  all  her  lumber,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  comes  in  schooners  to  Wilmington,  and 
is  conveyed  to  its  destination  in  the  cars  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  A  prominent  dealer  informs 
us  that  he  sold  lumber  there  at  better  prices 
than  at  home.  There  is  a  waiting  market 
when  we  have  a  cessation  of  building  in  our 
own  city. 

Practically,  there  seems  no  limit  to  our  sup- 
ply of  good,  fine  timber.  This  pine  extends 
from  Swarthout  canyon  on  the  west  to  Mount 
Grayson  on  the  east,  with  an  average  width  of 
seven  miles.  In  the  San  Jacinto  mountains, 
Holcomb  aud  Bear  valley,  are  many  pine  for- 
ests that  are  available  in  case  of  necessity. — 
San  Bernardino  Index. 


FIG  CULTURE. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  yearly  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  tous  of  figs.  Proper  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  foothill  region  of  California 
would  not  only  obviate  the  necessity  of  this 
importation,  but  would  make  us  exporters  of 
this  fruit.  Any  of  the  red  lands  skirting  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierras  and  bordering  the 
great  valleys  of  the  State  will  produce  the  fig. 
From  the  lowlands  to  an  altitude  of  one  thou- 
sand feet  is  a  zone  where  these  trees  grow  lux- 
uriantly, with  proper  attention,  and  produce 
two,  and  sometimes  mature  three  crops  of  fruit 
a  year.  Thousands  of  acres  of  this  land  are  at 
present  uncultivated  and  might  be  utilized  in 
this  industry,  aud  the  California  fig  product 
soon  made  to  supplant  that  of  foreign  countries, 
in  the  United  States,  at  least.  Once  induce 
white  immigration  and  permanent  settlement 
upon  the  belt  of  foothill  country  spoken  of, 
and  the  most  beautiful  region  of  the  world  will 
be  developed. — S.F.  Wine  and  Tobaixo  Journal. 


ASIERICAN  SILK. 

A  Washington  correspondent  says  that  Mrs. 
Lucas  aud  Mrs  Bishop  Simpson,  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Silk  Grow- 
ers' Association  of  Philadelphia,  are  in  Wash- 
ington, with  a  sample  of  the  product  of  the 
American  cocoons.  They  have  a  piece  of  black 
silk,  intended  for  a  dress  for  Mrs.  Garfield,  on 
exhibition,  made  from  cocoons  sent  from  four- 
teen different  States  of  the  Union.  The  cocoons 
were  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  there  spun,  aud  the  result 
is  a  fabric  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
to  anything  yet  made  abroad.  The  ladies  have 
also  various  samples  of  silk  ribbons,  made 
from  cocoons  from  feeding  worms  upon  other 
leaves  than  those  of  the  mulberry.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  samples  comes  from  worms  fed 
on  the  leaves  of  the  Osage  orange. 


SISKIYOU  MINKS. 

The  work  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Empire  quartz 
mine,  near  Virginia  Bar,  Klamath  river,  is 
gradually  nearing  the  rich  ledge  found  in  the 
upper  level,  where  it  could  not  be  mined  on 
account  of  too  much  water.  This  lower  tunnel 
will  afford  the  necessary  drainage,  and  is  now 
in  base  rock  of  a  character  usually  found  next 
to  quartz  ledges  If  the  ledge,  when  found 
below,  proves  as  rich  as  just  below  the  end  of 
the  upper  level,  the  company  will  be  possessed 
of  one  of  the  richest  bonanzas  on  the  coast, 
with  plenty  of  (juartz  to  last  them  for  years,  as 
the  ledge  is  believed  to  be  wider  below  than 
above,  and  is  a  very  wide  ledge  in  the  upper 
level.  The  quartz  taken  from  the  upper  level 
was  equal  to  the  richest  yet  found  in  this 
county  or  anywhere  else. —  Yreka  Journal. 

AN  INDUSTRIOUS  PEOPLE. 

The  Swiss  are  obtaining  a  strong  foothold  in 
Sonoma  county,  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
of  it.  They  are  all  thrifty  and  intelligent  men. 
They  come  from  the  oldest  Republic  in  Europe, 
a  laud  of  free  men  for  a  thousand  years; 
blessed  with  free  schools,  and  freedom  of  relig- 
ion. They  are  good  citizens  from  the  start — 
merely  transplanted.  Most  of  them  pursue 
the  business  of  dairying,  and  are  among  our 
well-known  makers  of  standaid  coast  butter. — 
Sonotiia  Democrat. 


YOSFMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  the  Valley! 

THE   ROADS    IN  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 

Passeng^ers  Can   Leuvt*    by  Rither   of  the 
Three  Populiir  StUAfe  Roads  I 

MADERA,  MERCED,  OR  MILTON. 


TICKETS  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 


Due  Time  Should  Bp  Given  To  Secure  Seals. 


ALSO,   TICKETS   FOR  SALK  TO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 


G- IE:  "ST  S  £2       S  ! 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Report  Are 
NowOpenand  in  Splendid  Condition. 

THE  CELEBRATED  FOSS  Iws  lu8  teams  and  wiirods 
in  bettor  conditiou  than  over  bi  fore:  hisltOAD  has  been 
WIDENED  and  is  perfectly  SMOOTH.  The  Clovcrdale 
Road  is  now  in  good  condition.  FOB  KOUND  TKIP 
leave  San  Francisco  at  7.10  a  m.,  via  San  Rafael  Ferry, 
arrive  at  Cloverdale  at  ll.ilO  A.  M.  Leave  Cloverdale  at 
12  00  noon,  arrive  at  Geysers  at  3.30  P.  M.  Returning, 
leave  lieysers  at  8  A.  M..  via  Foss'  Line,  and  arrive  in 
San  FranciKco  at  7.33  P.  M. 

Round  trip  via  Calistoga;  leave  San  Francisco  at  7.30 
A.  M  ,  arrive  at  Geysers  same  evening,  stay  over  night; 
returning,  leave  Geysers  at  8  P.  M.,  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7.35  P.  M.,  making  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  oue  night  from  the  <  ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASE  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 

"GOOD  IN  EITHER  DIRECTION." 
For  Particulars  aiifl  Fit-kettt,  call  at 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

UNDER  I'ALAl'E  HUTEL. 
SAM  MILLEK,  Tourist  and  Ticket  Afirent. 


The  Caliroriiiai  Llo^ 


UNION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


I^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAUR \IN'T. 
The  Hanflsomest  Diniiiif-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  V.  HAKUISON,  Manager. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  1888. 


r'lH.E     O  KT  Xj  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums,  since  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 
Assets,  Jau.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  171,412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS! 

J.  P.  HOUGHTON  Pre»Ident. 

J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD  Vice  President. 

CHAS.  R.  STORY  Secretary, 

R.  H.  MAGILL  General  Agent. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,' 
^Bstablislied  in  1S61). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital, 


$750,000 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 


U.  TOUCUARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secrttary 

C.  P.  FARNFIELD  Geueral  Agent 

QEOnOE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 


AUGUST  CAHEN, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

FOR 

Saxon,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Havana 
aud  Louisiana  State  Bonds, 

320  SANSOM£  STREET,  1 
Room  60,        HALLECK  BLOCK,  P.  o,  Boxi4i4. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  VA  L  L  , 

Stoclcton,  C!al. ,  tor 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  use.    Price,  iiO  cents  per  cloz. 
Stauips  taken  in  payment. 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPER  FASHiONS. 
Send  Stamp  for  Catslogua. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPECTFULLY   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brushes,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  '''osmetics. 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  CompouDded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Griudella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggists, 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

t>35  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  F.  FAKNBWOBTH. 


M.  T.  BUKWKk 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Noa.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENrO,        -        -  CALIFOUNIA. 

C "commission  MERCHANTS  WHOLE. 
/  sale  dealers  in  Koreiicn  anil  Uomestle  Gro-n 
and  Drlod  FrullH,  Produce,  Honey,  Nuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  tteeds.  Please  give  us  a  trial.  3U  and  St'4 
J  Street.  Sacraineaio,  Cai. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  ^"Icci  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAI-NT,  Jx^rANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  "Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  ^V^T'ITHOTJT  ETC^XJ^Ij. 


This  Paint  18  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  cau  this  be  said. 

It  is  pnt  ap  in  coDvenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  niAREET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PASADE.VA,  LOS  ANGELBS  COUNTY, 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Semi-Tropic 
California,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  favorably  located  settlement: 

In  all  this  semi-tropical  country  there  is 
probably  not  now  a  more  lovely  section  than 
Pasadena.  Where  now  is  seen  an  almost  un- 
broken streich  of  orange  groves,  orchards  and 
vineyards,  from  the  green-mantled  hills  on  the 
sotith  to  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  north; 
and  from  the  Verduga  range  on  the  west,  far 
down  the  San  Gabriel  valley  towards  the 
east,  there  was,  prior  to  the  spring  of  1874, 
only  to  be  seen  a  grassy  plain  or  plateau,  the 
feeding  range  of  several  large  bauds  of  sheep. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  barren  plain  has 
been  converted  into  a  thirfty  community, 
growing  and  producing  fruit  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. During  the  eight  years  since  the  Pasa- 
dena settlement  was  first  begun  several  hun- 
dred families  have  established  their  homes 
here,  and  the  community  now  embraces  some 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres.  The  farms  con- 
tain from  ten  to  forty  acres,  and  are  under  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  owners  of 
those  places  are  mostly  Eastern  people  who 
have  brought  with  them  their  thirft  and  enter- 
prise, and  with  their  industry  have  made  every 
place  a  very  garden  of  neatness.  Their  houses 
are  comfortable  and  attractive;  some  of  the  res- 
idences are  even  elegant.  Broad  avenues  run 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  through  the 
settlement  which  divide  the  lands,  and  from 
them  pleasant  drives  lined  with  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers,  lead  to  the  cottages.  The 
dark  green  cypress  hedge  border  most  of  the 
avenues  and  is  kept  trimmed  down  to  a  proper 
height  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  fence. 
No  buard  or  picket  fencing  is  used. 

The  water  system  for  irrigating  and  for  do- 
mestic use  of  Pasadena  is  good,  and  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  of  any  settlement  in  the 
State. 

Fruitgrowing  is  the  principal  industry  of 
the  people.  The  orange,  lemon  and  lime  are 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  deciduous 
fruits.  The  apricot,  peach,  pear  and  apple, 
however,  are  now  receiving  more  attention 
than  formerly,  and  many  new  orchards  have 
been  set  out  this  spring  of  these  fruits,  par- 
ticularly of  the  kind  suitable  for  canning. 
The  people  are  becoming  wide  awake  con- 
cerning the  fruit  packing  industry,  and  are 
planting  accordingly. 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  six  years  after  the  first 
orange  groves  and  vineyards  were  planted,  a 
very  interesting  event  took  place  in  the  young 
colony — a  Citrus  Frvit  Exhibition.  It  was 
somewhat  an  impromtu  aflfrtir.  It  occurred  to 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  fruit-growers 
of  the  place  that  a  fine  show  of  citrus  fruits 
could  be  made  if  all  would  bring  of  their  choic- 
est products.  A  meeting  was  called,  committee 
of  arrangements  appointed,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  fair.  A  week  later  and  the  doors  of 
a  large  school  house  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  free  to  all  who  would  come  and  se^ 
Pasadena's  first  Citrus  Fruit  Exhibition. 


WBAT  SANTA  ANA  NEEDS. 

Under  this  caption,  the  Herald  thus  speaks 
of  the  immediate  wants  of  this  thriving  settle- 
ment: We  have  often  adverted  to  the  need 
of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  this  section  to 
still  further  help  it  forward  in  a  careei'  of 
prosperity.  It  is  true  that  we  are  prospering 
now;  that  large  numbers  of  new  comers  have 
located  in  our  midst,  and  will  aid  in  develop- 
ing our  material  resources;  that  our  merchants 
have  had  a  good  trade  during  the  present  year, 
and  that  nearly  everything  the  farmer  had  to 
sell  brought  remunerative  prices.  All  this  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  If,  to  supplement  this  state 
of  affairs,  we  could  add  that  one  or  two  fac- 
tories were  in  successful  operation,  the  meas- 
ure of  our  satisfaction  would  be  attained. 
Manufactories  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  other 
solid  interests  of  a  country;  they  help  to  build 
up  the  immediate  section  where  they  are 
located,  not  only  by  employing  laborers  and 
distributing  money  for  labor  and  crude  mater- 
ial, but  they  reach  out  and  place  their  products 
upon  markets  abroad,  drawing  money  to  us, 
instead  of  our  sending  vast  sums  away  every 
year  to  enrich  other  communities.  Next  to 
agriculture  manufactories  are  the  reliance  and 
mainstay  of  a  community.  If  there  should  be 
a  partial  failure  of  crops,  or  low  prices  should 
9(do9d  9qx  "A'dcj  pjnoo  9M  qoiuM  pniqaq 
X}9}59  JO  jjJBtoinq  w  SB  puB^s  pinoA  souojov; 
jno  a9q)  'B9aii|  xa  osbo  eq)  n99q  ssq  en  '9inj 
would  be,  in  a  measure,  self-sustaining,  and 


such  communities  are  always  the  first  to  re- 
cover from  a  financial  panic,  or  disaster  of  any 
kind.  It  is  the  height  of  folly,  and  '  only 
foolish  but  dangerous,  to  import  arti>  :  lich 
we  cau,  having  an  abuudauce  of  thi,  crude 
material,  manufacture  at  home,  thus  saving 
the  money  to  vitalize  every  branch  of  industry 
and  trade. 

We  should  have  a  sugar  manufactory,  and 
export,  instead  of  importing  that  article.  The 
sugar  beet,  we  are  satisfied,  will  attain  perfec- 
tion in  our  soil,  our  magnificent  corn  lands 
will  grow  the  best  of  cane,  and  the  corn  itself 
will  yield  a  good  proportion  of  sugar.  A  dozen 
factories  in  the  western  states  are  now  manu- 
facturing a  good  quality  of  sugar  from  corn. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  within  our 
reach  three  products  from  which  to  manufac- 
ture sugar.  Enterprising  men  of  means  are 
needed  to  develop  our  possibilities  in  this  line, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  find  them,  for, 
money  being  cheap  and  hard  to  place,  is  bound 
to  drift  into  manufacturing  enterprises  that 
ofTer  prospects  of  a  fair  return  on  capital  in- 
vested. There  are  several  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  which  we  believe  might  be 
profitably  engaged  iu  here,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  citric  acid  factory,  and  agricul- 
tural implement  factory,  a  tannery,  a  starch 
factory  and  a  wood  and  willow  ware  factory. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that 
in  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  a  canning 
factory  here,  engaged  iu  putting  up  fruits,  etc., 
and  it  may  be  that  this  industry  will  prove 
the  entering  wedge,  paving  the  way  for  other 
enterprises.    Let  us  hoise  so. 


SI.SKIYOU  DISTRICTS. 

The  Centennial  Compau}',  ou  the  Klamath, 
have  about  half  their  wingdam  completed,  and 
are  making  preparations  to  put  up  two  large 
derricks,  with  all  the  other  necessary  appara- 
tus, and  when  ready  to  take  out  gravel  from 
their  large  pit,  will  run  the  machinery  day  and 
night  with  a  large  force  of  men.  The  night 
work  will  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  an  elec- 
tric light.  A  great  quantity  of  lumber  is  now 
being  rafted  down  the  river  for  claims  below 
the  ferry,  it  being  so  diflfioult  to  cross  with 
heavy  loads  on  the  present  small  ferryboat. 
The  miners  concluded  that  it  is  just  as  well  to 
raft  from  the  mouth  of  Humbug  down,  as  to 
haul  part  of  tLe  way.  Great  preparations  are 
in  progress  for  being  in  readiness  to  wingdam 
at  and  below  Oak  bar,  on  the  Klamath  river, 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  down  to  the  low  sum- 
mer stage.  At  the  mouth  of  Scott  river  aud 
below,  the  miners  will  not  be  able  to  get  into 
the  stream  before  July,  owiug  to  the  great 
amount  of  snow  still  remaining  at  the  sources 
of  Scott  river.  T.  J.  Sullivan  has  bought 
out  Allen's  interest  iu  the  silver  ledge  at  the 
head  of  Willow  creek,  above  Edson's,  aud  will 
continue  his  efforts  in  developing  the  ledge, 
which  is  about  seventy-five  feet  wide.  Should 
he  find  it  a  permanent  ledge,  with  only  a  few 
dollars'  pay  to  the  ton,  he  will  have  one  of  the 
best  mines  on  (he  coast,  on  account  of  having 
such  a  great  abundance  of  ore. —  Yreka  Jour- 
nal.   

THE  VALUE  OP  OUR  VINEY.4RDS. 

The  area  of  ground  devoted  to  vineyards  has 
been  more  than  doubled  iu  some  of  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  the  State  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  in  four  or  five  years 
hence  the  products  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
State  will  exceed  iu  value  our  other  exports. 
If  this  rate  of  increase  continues,  in  a  few 
years  longer,  no  doubt  wine-making,  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  iudustries  of  the  State.  As 
the  coast  increases  in  population,  however, 
aud  railroad  facilities  multiply,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  grapo  crop  will  bo  disposed  of 
for  domestic  purposes,  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  business  being  overdone.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  countries  where 
wines  are  extensively  manufactured,  and  aro 
so  cheap  that  all  classes  can  afi'ord  to  use  them 
iu  moderation,  alcohol-drinking  and  drunken- 
ness is  rare  and  the  people  are  strong  and 
healthy, — Kern  County  Californian. 


ALFALFA. 

A  Shasta  county  farmer  says:  Alfalfa  yields 
more  uutritiousand  better  hay  per  acre  than  any 
other  grass  we  cultivate.  It  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  leading  forage  plant  of  the  country. 
It  does  well  on  all  kinds  of  land,  except  adobe 
or  hard  clay  soils. 


SimSOBIBE  for  TbJS  BlSSOaBOBSOFOAUUrOBNIA. 
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EJL  RIO  SACRAMENTO. 

(BX  L.  H.  rOOTE.) 

Where  ice-clad  BummiU  greet  the  morn, 
And  where  the  beetling  crags  look  down. 
On  dark-blue  lakes  with  sullen  frown. 
This  bantling  of  the  clouds  is  born; 
Forth  from  its  granite  cradle  creeps. 
At  first  in  pla;  it  laughs  and  leaps. 
And  then  in  dusky  pools  it  sleeps. 
Down,  silent,  sunless  glens  it  glides, 
And  under  long  sedge  grasses  hides. 
Where  aspen  leaves,  like  quivering  wings. 
Quaver  above  its  hidden  springs. 

Anon,  in  silver-sheeted  falls. 

It  leaps  the  terraced  mountain  walls. 

And  tumbles  into  rocky  runs, 

Beflected  with  foam  and  fringed  with  ferns. 

At  last  this  half-grown  infant,  fed 

By  melting  snow  and  falling  rain. 

Like  bruin  chafing  with  his  chain. 

Growls  hoarsely  in  its  granite  bed. 

And  plows  its  pathway  to  the  plain. 

Meanwhile,  by  some  designing  will 

Harnessed  and  schooled,  it  turns  the  mill. 

And  with  its  pondrous  sledge  unlocks 

The  concrete  coffers  of  the  rocks. 

In  middle  snmmer,  lank  and  lean. 

It  creeps  the  shelving  rocks  between; 

And  then  in  spring  and  autumn  tide. 

Crimson  with  courage,  flushed  with  pride. 

In  serried  ranks  of  gleaming  pikes, 

It  dashes  on  the  yielding  dikes. 

And  breaks  the  ramparts,  rushing  down 

t-'pou  defenseless  farm  and  town. 

In  tamer  moods  content  to  hold 

By  croft  and  thorj)  by  field  and  fold. 

Past  orchard  boughs  and  bending  grain. 

Past  children,  laughing  at  their  play. 

The  devious  tenor  of  its  way. 

In  ceaseless,  silent  sweep,  between 
Low-lying  meadows,  rank  and  green. 
Along  the  marge  of  bastioned  banks. 
Its  dimpled  face  reflects  the  ranks 
Of  grey-beard  oaks;  its  liquid  kiss 
Thrills  all  the  river  reeds  with  bliss. 
The  thirsty  fibrils  of  the  vine 
Reach  down  to  quatf  its  crystal  wine; 
The  grasses  and  the  willows  lave 
Their  tangled  tresses  in  its  wave. 
The  silver  cord  has  grown  to  be 
A  mother  avalanche  Bet  free — 
Its  path  the  highway  of  the  world. 
Where  sails  of  commerce  arc  unfurled. 
Emblem  of  Time's  resistless  tide. 
On,  and  still  on,  its  currents  glide. 
Until,  at  length,  far,  far  below. 
It  weds  the  sea  with  stately  flow. 


RESERVOIRS  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

Southern  California  has  been  pre-eminently  the 
portion  of  the  State  where  the  water  question  had 
to  be  settled,  the  life  of  whole  communities 
being  largely  dependent  upon  it.  But  some  of  the 
results  wrought  out  by  the  patient  toilers  of  Pasa- 
dena, Anaheim,  Lugonia,  Riverside  and  many  other 
places,  cannot  but  prove  advantageous  to  dwellers 
in  the  central  and  northern  counties. 

The  enlarged  and  practically  successful  system 
in  use  at  Anaheim,  together  with  the  results  already 
attained,  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
tended report  from  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
new  ditch.  The  capacity  of  the  proposed  storage 
reservoir  there  is  434,393,262  gallons.  A  new  colony 
is  being  established  near  Cucumonga,  to  be  called 
Qarciana,  and  storage  reservoirs  will  be  established 
here  also.  The  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  which 
the  Pasadena  settlers  have  been  enabled  to  display 
by  utilizing  all  their  supply,  without  waste,  and 
conducted  it  where  wanted  in  cement  pipes,  is  a 
matter  generally  known;  the  same  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  attracting  attention  elsewhere,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Riverside,  where,  despite  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  colony,  much  of  the  land  is,  it  is  said, 
watered  by  the  open  ditch  system  in  vogue.  The 
Riverside  Press  keeps  preaching  at  the  residents  of 
that  district  to  stop  all  this  waste,  and  also  build  a 
strong  reservoir  as  an  extra  precaution  against 
years  of  drought. 

One  of  the  important  colony  projects,  already  on 
a  successful  basis,  is  "Redlands,"  near  Lugonia,  in 
San  Bernardino  valley.  It  has  a  reservoir  cover- 
ing seventeen  and  one-half  acres,  and  an  average 
depth  of  twenty  feet.  Its  capacity  is  15,596,000 
cubic  feet,  or  about  110,000  gallons.  The  water 
rights  of  the  settlement  give  an  abundance  of 
water  without  drawing  on  the  reservoir  till  July 
1st,  and  water  alter  that  date  for  1,000  acres  of 
land.  Five  hundred  acres  have  already  been  sold, 
and  a  second  500  acres  is  being  divided  up.  From 
the  reports  of  the  journals  of  that  section  it  ap- 
pears that  the  colony  is  considered  to  have  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  to  have  a  bright  future.  In 
this  valley,  at  Grafton,  another  lovely  spot,  shel- 
tered, and  fit  for  the  profitable  growth  of  the  citrug 
and  othei  fruits,  there  are  steps  being  taken  to  di- 
vide up  and  place  land  on  the  market  in  small 
tracts. 

From  the  general  current  of  events  in  the  south- 
ern counties  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  util- 
ising the  entire  water  supply  available  is  coming  to 
the  front  with  increased  population  and  capital. 

H.  J.  Budisill,  of  Riverside,  an  engineer  of  expe- 
rience, writes  that  the  wastage  of  many  small 
tphngs,  now  neglected,  would  irrigate  Urge  tracts 


of  land.  Bat  the  water  must  be  stored  up,  or  the 
supply  is  soon  evaporated  or  swallowed  up  in  the 
soil.  "A  spring,"  he  says,  "flowing  two  quarts 
a  second,  will  discbarge  43,200  gallons  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  would  require  a  reservoir  40x20 
feet,  and  seven  feet  deep.  A  shallow  reservoir  is 
better,  as  the  water  is  raised  to  a  better  tempera- 
ture for  use.  The  bottom  and  sides  should  be 
lined  with  puddled  clay.  At  San  Bernardino  some 
are  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement.  Concrete  of 
lime,  sand  and  broken  stone  make  excellent 
dams,  reservoirs  and  aqueducts."  The  water  of  a 
number  of  small  springs,  situated  tear  each  other, 
can  be  led  into  one  channel,  and  K&'-l^ered  up  in 
one  reservoir.  Wooden  pipe,  bored  by  the  farmer 
with  an  old-fashioned  pump  auger,  can  be  used  for 
pipe.  Concrete  pipe  can  be  made  in  the  trenches. 
In  open  ditches,  where  the  fall  is  so  great  that  they 
cut  badly,  stones  must  be  placed  in  the  bottom 
sufficiently  close  to  protect  it.  There  are  iuany 
other  practical  hints  which  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  thoughtful  worker  in  the  wide  and  in- 
teresting field  of  irrigation.— C'orr.  6\  F.  Weekly 
Bulletin. 


NORTHERN  SHASTA. 

Shasta  county  extends  about  eighty  miles  north 
and  south.  A  railroad  is  now  in  operation  for 
eighteen  miles  of  that  distance.  The  remainder 
will  in  all  probability  be  built  sometime  within  the 
next  two  years,  though  we  cannot  tell  exactly  when 
active  work  will  be  commenced.  The  new  portion 
of  the  road  that  is  to  be  built  will  run  through  a 
country  that  is  more  or  less  mountainous,  but 
nevertheless  a  district  that  will  develop  many  little 
nooks  and  coves  suitable  for  homes — not  grain 
ranches,  but  country  homes,  where  diversified 
farming  and  stock-raising  may  be  pursued  by  the 
energetic  householder  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
farm  produce  tlie  greater  part  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  family  subsistence.  It  is  this  style  of  farm- 
ing that  is  destined  to  be  the  wealth  of  Shasta 
county,  and  when  the  railroad  shall  be  built,  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  hills  along  its  route  dotted  with  nu- 
merous small  homes,  making  in  the  aggregate 
quite  an  increase  in  our  population  and  wealth. 
To  inform  people  seeking  such  locations  of  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  give  them  such  knowl- 
edge as  they  need  to  purchase  either  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  railroad  company,  is  the  province 
of  the  Shasta  County  Immigration  Association,  and 
it  is  a  work  that  they  propose  to  do,  and  do  well. 

Besides  her  agricultural  prospects  Northern 
Shasta  has  vast  mineral  resources  to  rely  on.  The 
large  deposits  ol  stone  coal,  iron  and  limestone 
that  exist  between  here  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  our  county  have  been  more  or  less  fully  spoken 
of  in  these  columns.  All  this  mineral  wealth, 
though  not  of  much  value  while  so  far  away  from 
transportation  facilities  as  it  now  is,  is  only  waiting 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  to  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  to  their  lucky  possessors  and  to  the  county 

It  is  upon  these  prospects,  and  equally  bright 
prospects  for  other  portions  of  the  county,  that  we 
base  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  Redding.  As  Rod- 
ding  continues  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  county 
in  general  as  she  is  now  doing,  she  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive some  benefi*  of  whatever  prosperity  the  coun- 
ty may  enjoy.  Sh^ta  county  is  already  attracting 
a  large  share  of  attention  from  would-be  immi- 
grants to  California,  and  before  the  year  is  closed 
our  population  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  increased, 
and  that,  too,  by  an  element  that  will  be  perma- 
nent, and  not  liable  to  fold  their  tents  and  depart 
with  scarcely  a  day's  notice,  as  many  were  com- 
pelled to  do  with  the  decline  of  placer  mining  in 
the  northern  counties. — Redding  Independent. 


A  RICH  RED  GRAVEL  CLAIM. 

Among  the  many  valuable  mines  ot  Butte  county 
is  John  Hupp's  red  gravel  hydraulic  claim  of  160 
acres,  held  under  patent  from  the  United  States 
Government.  This  claim  was  located  in  1871,  and 
purchased  by  the  present  owner  in  1872.  who  has 
worked  it,  when  water  was  obtainable,  ever  since. 
A  ditch,  having  a  capacity  of  from  600  to  700  inches, 
has  been  constructed  from  the  mine  to  Middle 
Butte  creek,  which  supplies  water  for  a  few  months 
every  year,  sufficient  for  hydraulicing.  For  a 
length  of  eighty  feet  an  exposure  has  been  made 
along  the  gravel  deposit  showing  a  depth  of  from 
80  to  125  feet  of  paying  gravel.  A  good  dump  of  a 
perpendicular  height  of  near  500  feet  enables  the 
impounding  of  tailings,  which  are  carefully  stored 
for  future  washings— the  bottom  stratum  being  so 
hard  as  to  require  exposure  to  air,  which  slakes  it 
and  frees  the  gold  carried  off  in  the  lumps  which 
unavoidably  go  ofi'  at  the  first  time  of  washing. 
The  past  season  but  thirty-two  days'  water  was  had, 
which  never  exceeded  in  volume  more  than  400 
inches,  and  the  owner  cleaned  up  from  the  flumes 
#1,790.  He  employed  about  five  men.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  gold  yet  remains  in  the  pit,  on 
the  bedrock,  that  having  not  yet  been  cleaned  up, 
while  at  the  second  washing  of  the  impounded  tail- 
ings the  yield  is  often  as  much  as  the  first.  Mr. 
Hupp  was  iu  town  the  fore  part  of  the  week  and 
exhibited  to  us  a  nugget  of  two  ounces  weight 
which  he  recently  picked  up  in  the  claim.  He  has 
refused  an  offer  of  $64,000  for  the  mine. — OroviUe 
Mercury, 


CHEAP    LANDS.    EAST    OF  RIVERSIDE. 

A  reporter  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express  recently 
interviewed  Mr.  Minto,  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor, regarding  the  San  Jacinto  ranchos,  and 
then  publishes  the  following: 

These  two  ranches — partly  in  San  Diego  and 
partly  in  San  Bernardino  counties — embrace  a  very 
large  area  of  territory,  which  includes  a  considera- 
ble body  of  tillable  land,  suitable  for  homesteads, 
but  the  greater  part  is  more  especially  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes.  As  this  and  other  bodies  of 
cheap  lands  will  be  opened  up  by  the  California 
Southern  Railroad,  that  section  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  be  dotted  with  many  humble  homesteads. 
We  ate  told  that  the  soil  is  good  in  many  spots,  and 
that  the  water  is  near  the  surface.  If  our  informa- 
tion is  correct,  we  look  upon  this  movement  of 
sub-dividing  these  ranches  as  being  of  special  im- 
portance. There  are  thousands  of  people  who  can- 
not obtain  high-priced  lands,  who  are  desirous  of 
securing  homesteads.  If  those  of  limited  means 
will  be  content  to  go  upon  the  outskirts  of  settle 
ments,  and  locate  upon  good  cheap  lands,  they 
would  soon  find  themselves  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. There  are  few  localities— especially  in 
Southern  California— where  population  will  not 
appear  in  considerable  numbers.  We  advise  those 
who  desire  cheap  lands  in  this  end  of  the  State  to 
watch  this  San  Jacinto  movement. 

A.  E.  Pomeroy  and  G.  D.  Compton,  of  Los  An- 
geles, have  recently  purchased  1,772  acres  of  San 
Jacinto  Nuevo,  for  $5,000.  —liicerside  Press. 


SILK  CULTURE. 

As  such  strenuous  eflbrts  are  being  put  forth, 
not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  all  over  the  South 
and  Eastern  States,  to  establish  silk  culture,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  rearing  silk  worms 
I  think  women,  cue  and  all,  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  enterprise.  Not  only  those  dependant 
on  their  own  exertions  and  those  willing  to  aid  and 
help  their  striving  husbands,  working  from  day  to 
day  by  ha-d  labor  to  support  his  helpless  ones,  but 
those  that  are  wealthy,  who,  by  thtir  wealth  and 
influence,  are  able  to  do  so  much  to  help  striving 
humanity.  I  have  just  received  a  treatise  on  silk 
culture  from  Mrs.  Hittell,  of  the  California  Silk 
Culture  Association,  a  most  interesting  work  on 
the  subject,  espesially  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
silk  worm;  besides,  it  brings  before  woman  an  easy, 
light  and  honorable  way  to  make  money.  The  as- 
sociation has  for  its  supporters  some  of  our  most 
influential  and  wealthy  men  and  horticulturists, 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  and  considerate 
attention,  and  believe  that  silk  culture  in  Califor- 
nia *ill  in  the  future,  with  proper  and  intelligent 
action,  rank  amang  the  most  important  industries. 
The  great  drawback  on  our  coast  ranches  is  the 
want  of  water,  but  that  could  be  easily  overcome 
by  windmills  and  wells.  Not  costly  ones,  but  small, 
common  ones,  such  as  we  have  on  the  plains  to 
water  sheep,  costing  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  A 
small  grove  of  mulberry  trees  of  five  or  eight  acres 
could  be  readily  started  in  this  way,  for  with  econ- 
omy a  little  water  goes  a  great  way  in  irrigating. 
As  it  does  not  require  to  be  done  all  at  once,  the 
land,  being  divided  into  sections,  con  be  watered 
separately,  one  week  one  section,  the  next  the  next, 
and  so  on. — Lady  Cor.  San  Diego  Sun. 


FOR  WOOL  GROWERS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech,  by  W. 
S.  Shellenberger,  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, made  in  New  York  City: 

"The  forty-one  million  sheep  that  supply  us  with 
cheap  animal  food,  that  contribute  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum  to 
clothe  our  people,  that  find  theif  sustenance  upon 
our  lands,  leave  the  soil  richer  than  when  they 
came;  these  forty-one  million  sheep  are  doing  more 
for  protection  among  farmers  than  we  are  wont  to 
believe.  I  hope  the  next  census  will  show  a  hun- 
dred million  sheep  where  we  have  twenty  million 
now.  We  need  no  foreign  wool  for  clothing,  nor 
foreign  cloths.  Our  staple  clothing  now  is  a  mar- 
vel of  cheapness  under  a  protective  tariff.  I  am 
told  that  the  Quartermaster-Oeneral  of  our  army 
recently  said  that,  when  quality  was  considered,  the 
army  of  the  United  States  was  clothed  more  cheap- 
ly than  any  army  in  the  world.  A  most  intelligent 
gentleman,  who  sits  upon  this  floor,  tells  me  that 
he  traveled  around  the  world  in  a  suit  of  clothes, 
American  wool  and  American  manufacture,  costing 
but  twelve  dollars — coat,  pants  and  vest — that  was 
everywhere  in  foreign  lauds  praised  for  its  neat- 
ness and  its  cheapness." 


DISTANT  GOLU  FIELDS. 

Reports  come  ot  new  rich  gold  discoveries  being 
made  in  Western  Africa,  stating  that  the  people  of 
some  place  in  that  far-off  country  were  washing  out 
gold  by  the  panfuls,  and  that  the  streets  of  a  cer- 
tain town  fairly  glittered  with  crystals  of  the  shin- 
ing metal.  No  doubt  this  report  will  attract  many 
old  prospectors  to  the  land  of  the  roaring  lion  and 
dark-skinned  savage  in  search  of  the  root  of  all 
evil.  These  far-off  discoveries  are  just  the  ones  to 
attract  attention,  and  cause  people  to  take  their  lit- 
tle all  and  rush  in  search  of  an  immense  fortune. 
A  rich  strike  may  be  made  almost  any  day  in  old- 


established  mining  camps  and  there  is  hardly  any 
notice  taken  of  thom.  If,  for  instance,  a  rich  ledge 
is  found  in  Grass  Valley,  similar  to  the  Ford  4 
Mullen  claim,  now  being  worked,  not  much  notice 
is  taken  of  it  even  by  those  who  live  right  here;  but 
a  find  of  the  same  kind  in  far-off  Africa,  or  some 
other  almost  inaccessible  country,  would  attract 
thousands  of  people  and  cause  immense  excitement. 
Here  rich  discoveries  are  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  if  gold  should  be  found  by  the  ton  it 
would  hardly  cause  comment.  A  pocket  like  that 
found  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Nichols,  on  his  ranch,  two 
weeks  ago,  if  bnmght  to  light  in  Patagonia  or 
among  the  ice  fields  of  Greenland,  would  be  the 
means  of  sending  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  peo- 
ple thither,  and  the  hills  would  be  alive  with  anx- 
ious prospectors.  The  hills  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood  have  not  been  hardly  scratched  on 
the  surface  as  yet,  and  no  doubt  there  are  very 
many  ledges  iu  Grass  Valley's  hills  to-day  that  are 
far  richer  than  any  ever  discovered.  There  should 
never  be  an  idle  man  in  Nevada  county,  even  if  the 
population  was  doubled,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  prospecting,  and  there  are  now  better  chances 
for  the  prospector  to  make  a  fortune  in  Nevada 
county  than  there  is  in  North,  South,  East  and 
West  Africa,  or  among  the  icebergs  of  Greenland. 
— Grass  Valley  Union. 


A  WOOLEN  MILL. 

We  have  often  advocated  the  estabashment  of  a 
woolen  mill  in  this  valley,  and  demonstrated  by 
facts  and  figures— the  experience  of  other  commu- 
nities— that  such  industries  pay,  and  pay  hand- 
somely. The  great  success  of  the  San  Jose  mill  is 
a  notable  instance  in  point,  and  furnishes  this  com- 
munity an  example  which  might  be  imitated  with 
profit,  not  only  to  all  directly  interested,  but  to  the 
people  at  large.  Let  us  give  another  instance  of 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  woolen  mills:  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  Ashlaud  (Oregon)  Woolen  Mills,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  were  worth  from  $40,000  to  $50,- 
000,  and  something  over  100,000  pounds  of  wool 
were  used.  This  year  the  capacity  will  beincreased 
from  23  to  50  per  cent.  Think  of  it.  From  some- 
thing over  100,000  pounds  of  wool  fabrics  were 
made  worth  from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Last  year 
there  were  shipped,  from  the  Santa  Ana  depot, 
1,841  bales  of  wool,  weighing  795,309  pounds,  and 
by  the  steamer  Newport,  1,102  bales,  weighing  441,- 
560  pounds,  or  a  total  of  three  thousand  bales,  of  a 
weight  of  1,236,869  pounds.  Now  a  mill  here  could 
be  fully  supplied  with  tho  raw  article,  enabling  it 
to  run  the  wliole  year,  if  desired,  and  still  there 
would  be  an  immense  quantity  of  wool  for  ship- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fabrics 
which  a  mill  can  turn  out  here  would  command  a 
ready  sale,  and  why  such  an  enterprise  is  not  in- 
augurated is  one  of  those  problems  that  would  be 
hard  of  solution.  We  have  a  superabundance  of 
the  raw  material,  and  water  power,  (or  coal  is 
cheap  enough,  if  steam  is  preferred)  and  we  be 
lieve  that  capital  cou'd  very  easily  be  enlisted  iu 
such  an  enterprise  if  practical  men  would  but  take 
the  initiatory  steps.  No  other  enterprise  that  we 
can  think  of  would  prove  so  remunerative,  and  of 
such  benefit  to  the  whole  community. — Santa  Arui 
Herald. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKET. 

Mr.  Brandenstein,  the  San  Francisco  wholesale 
butcher,  gave  a  (iazetle  reporter  the  following 
facts  about  the  San  Francisco  meat  market:  At  an 
average  200  head  of  cattle,  from  800  to  1,000  sheep, 
and  100  calves  are  daily  butchered  for  the  San 
B'rancisco  market,  while  about  100  calves  are 
brought  in  dressed  from  the  country.  The  retail 
trade  prefers  small  beef,  the  wholesale  price  being 
from  seven  to  eight  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
Big  cattle  are  not  much  iu  demand,  the  price  being 
about  one  cent  above  the  cost  of  small  beef.  At 
present  this  State  supplies  California  with  most  of 
its  beef.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  animals 
being  butchered  are  of  California  production.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  supply  of  California  stock  will 
be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  In 
most  cases,  wholesale  butchering  at  the  bay,  at  the 
present  figures,  is  a  losing  game,  the  wholesaler 
being  very  glad  to  count  the  hide  and  tallow  as  his 
only  profit. — Jieno  Gazette. 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENA. 

In  speaking  of  this  grand  old  mountain,  standing 
at  the  head  of  Napa  valley,  the  Calistogan  says: 

It  not  only  assists  in  beautifying  this  portion  of 
country,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  barometer  to  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country,  particularly 
at  Calistoga  and  vicinity.  When  the  weather  is  a 
little  threatening,  and  the  question  is  asked  as  to 
whether  rain  or  sunshine  will  prevail,  eyes  are  al- 
most invariably  turned  toward  the  mountain.  If 
there  is  a  cloud  hovering  about  its  apex,  it  is  a  fore- 
runner of  unsettled  weatlier,  and  rain  is  likely  to 
follow.  Though  there  may  be  fog  about  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  the  indications  seem  unfavorable 
for  good  weather,  if  the  top  of  the  old  mountain  is 
clear,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  weather  will 
soon  be  pleasant — that  old  Sol's  cheering  rays  of 
light  and  warmth  will  not  much  longer  be  inter- 
fered with  by  mist  and  cloud. 


J.    p.  H. 


WENTWORTH, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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ated  or  bought.  In  lH2i  M  '  i  m>  revolkd  from 
Spaiu,  and  in  1836,  following  this  example,  the 
sub-colony  of  California,  after  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution, "a  tearless  victory,"  became  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico.  As  a  matter  of  internal  gov- 
ernment, every  patriarchal  hidalgo  did  preity  much 
as  he  pleased  in  hia  own  private  kingdom  of  Yvelol. 
Even  the  traditional  Iberian  reverence  for  the 
clergy  and  for  all  that  pertains  to  them,  seemed  to 
die  out  of  the  blood  of  the  western  Don  Fulano, 
and  the  republic  confiscated  to  profane  uses,  and 
very  often  to  private  pockets,  tlieland  and  property 
of  the  monks— "secularized  the  missions,"  as  the 


the  sandy  capes,  tinged  witli  the  sun,  and  in  the 
sheltered  bay  dusky  forma  are  playing  with  the 
waters.    Further  up  tlie  padre  superintends  the 

I  mission  building,  and  friendly  Indians  liasten  to 

I  construct  the  stout  walls  which  shall  serve  them  as 
church,  shelter  and  fort.  Every  day,  at  rise  and 
set  of  sun,  heathen  and  Christian  woraliiped  to- 
gether.    The  priests  looked  after   the  temporal 

:  wants  of  their  flock,  as  well  as  tlie  spiritual,  teaching 
them  trades,  farming  and  stock-raising,  looking 

I  after  the  sick  and  comforting  the  distressed.  Thus 
large  numbers  were  collected,  and  a  settlement 

,  grew  up.    Thus  the  collision  of  rival  races  and  the 


him  immeasurably  improved  in  condition,  with 
trade  and  convenience  for  the  maintenance  of  life, 
and  surrounded  him  with  the  outcomeof  centuries 
of  continually  applied  skill  and  ingenuity. 

Organization . 
The  county  of  San  Diego  was  organized  in  1850 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  contains 
15,156  square  miles,  with  an  average  value  of  from 
$1.25  to  S2  per  acre.  Only  0(10  square  miles  are 
owned  by  private  parties,  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
General  Government.  It  borders  upon  the  Mexican 
territory  for  a  length  of  175  miles,  while  upon  the 
west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  nearly  its  entire 
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Its  Early  Settlement— Character  ot 
Its  settlers— Saxou  Visitors— Ri- 
val Creeds— Or{;auization— 
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[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent,  Ne.  2.) 
European  settlement  iu  California  began  to  bo 
established  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  17C9,  by  the  Padres  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
These  nettlements,  or  "missious,"  as  they  were 
called,  scattered  here  and  there,  from  San  Diego  in 
the  south  to  Sonoma  in  the  north,  consisted  each 
of  a  few  soldiers  from  Mexico,  and  of  a  few 
priests,  who  gathered  as  many  native  Indians  around 
them  as  could,  either  by  force  or  bribe,  be  induced 
to  come  into  the  fold  in  each  district.  In  time,  the 
soldiers,  either  Spanish  or  Spanish-Mexicans, 
reared  families,  wives  of  their  own  race  joining 
them  sometimes,  or,  as  it  often  happened, 
wives  of  Indian  blood  having  bteii  appiopr 


happy  phrase  ran.  Everything  went  cheerily  as  a 
marriage  feast,  till  the  Yankees  spied  out  the  land 
and  descended  iu  twos  ana  threes,  the  riUe  on  the 
shoulder,  and  that  irresistible  something  in  the 
soul,  vaguely  termed  "manifest  destiny."  With  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  Baxon  pick  resounded  iu  glen 
and  on  hillside.  With  a  gloomy  brow,  and  his 
hand  against  the  knife-hilt,  the  caballoro  vvalchud 
the  storm  from  liis  verandah,  glad  if  he  could  pre- 
serve his  roof  and  protect  his  daughters  and  wife. 
The  meanest  convict  and  rowdy  despised,  without 
distinction,  itie  bluest  blood  of  Castile,  and  the 
hall-breeds  descended  from  the  Mexican  garrison 
soldiery — hal)ilually  designated  all  who  spoke  the 
Spanish  language  as  '-Greasers."  "Insult  is  a  kind 
of  triumph,"  says  Victor  Hugo.  Of  this  sort  of 
triumph  these  people  have  surely  had  enough. 
They  had  grown  up  among  simple  priests  and  the 
most  harmless,  quiet  race  of  Indians  iu  the  world. 
They  were  isolated,  few  in  number,  far  removed 
from  the  experience  and  turmoil  of  the  age,  gentle 
and  mild  in  their  manners,  naturally  averse  to  vio- 
leuce,  sentimental,  alTuctiouate,  and  even  childlike, 
in  their  very  weaknesses  and  little  aU'ectations  of 
self-importance. 

In  building  these  missions,  such  sites  were  se- 
lected as  combined  the  greatest  natural  advantages, 
and  San  Diego  was  the  lirst  chosen.  The  earliest 
glimpse  we  have  of  it  dates  back  to  an  April  morn- 
ing lung  ago.  There  is  the  shore  line,  the  surf. 


I  battle  of  hostile  creeds  cummenced,  and  in  the 
;  theory  of  our  social  evolution  thoy  are  facts  of  no 
secondary  moment.  The  progress  of  humau  so 
ciety,  from  uii;  lowest  type  of  animal  aggregation 
toward  the  most  higlily  organized  state  winch  we 
i  can  coucei>  e,  is  beiug  conducted  all  the  while  by 
j  means  of  tlio  perpetual  struggle  between  what  is 
and  what  might  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  authorities  of  the  old  and  the  new — tiie  old  stri- 
\  viug  to  maintain  itself,  the  new  struggling  to  get  a 
a  footing— is  widely  dill'used;  it  is  universal.  So- 
cial progress  has  everywhere  been  worked  out  by 
the  sliock  of  two  colliding  forces, — that  which  aims 
at  change,  and  that  which  resists  change.  Par- 
ticular croeils  aud  traditional  creeds  always  at- 
tempt to  negative  the  impulse  of  nature  toward 
what  may  be,  and  a  fatalistic  creed  tends  to  paral- 
yze inventive  thought  aud  exertion.  So,  also,  in 
warmer  climates,  such  as  here  prevails,  artiticial 
heat  is  not  a  prime  necessity,  and  mere  basking  iu 
the  sua  satisfies  the  desires  of  we'lare,  consequent- 
ly the  stimulus  of  thought  is  wantiug;  these  are 
the  most  imporlant  reasons  why  the  natives  made 
so  little  proi^rcss  of  themselves.  Climate  aud  creed, 
when  combined,  make  a  wall  dithuult  to  break 
doiru.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  found  these  help- 
less savages  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  or  wrapped 
in  the  skin  of  some  wild  animal,  almost  speechless 
aud  weaponless,  gaining  a  meagre  sustenance  iu 
the  rude  way  aloue  kuuwu  to  lum,  and  they  left 


length.  In  the  eastern  division  its  heat  is  very 
great,  and  the  land  stretches  out  in  a  desert  wastt, 
where  dry  lakes,  volcanoes,  sand  hills  and  cactus 
abound. 

Most  of  the  people  reside  on  the  third  division, 
which  extends  from  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Kange 
to  the  ocean,  and  is  well  watered  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  hills  of  the  middle  division 
are  heavily  timbered  and  the  numerous  little  val- 
leys afford  excellent  pasturage,  being  unsurpassed 
for  richness  of  soil  and  diversity  of  resource.  The 
honey-bee  here  finds  its  profitable  field.  Mr.  Har- 
bison, who  is  the  most  successful  apiarist  in  the 
State,  pronounces  this  locality  uutqualled.  He 
has  in  his  apiaries  over  2,000  hives.  There  are 
about  20,000  iu  the  county. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  most  mild,  healthful  aud  delighv- 
ful,  and  It  can  scarcely  be  termed  too  warm  in  the 
western  division.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
has  become  favorably  known  to  persons  snflering 
from  consumption  aud  other  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  who  find  relief,  lengthened  lives  and 
often  complete  cures.  Contagious  diseases  rarely 
find  a  lodgment,  and  by  reason  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  cool  aud  fresh  trade-winds  during  the 
warmer  season,  it  is  entirely  free  from  malaria, 
ague  and  like  complaints  being  entirely  unknown 
here.  Diversity  of  temperature  exists,  according 
to  pltoe  aud  elevation,  «o  that  a  climate  to  suit  an/ 
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tMte  may  be  funnd.  On  (he  desert  it  is  exceeding- 
ly l>ot,  bat  no  more  favorable  climate  in  found  on 
the  earth  than  at  Julian,  wliile  at  San  Diego  the 
weather  is  cool — tempered  with  bay  winds — with 
occaiional  fogs.  It  is  a  noted  sanitarium.  Tube- 
roaes  bloom  in  the  open  air  in  mid-winter.  Ban- 
anas grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air.  There  are 
20,000  oraojje  tree's  in  the  county.  As  an  orange 
belt,  tliiit  part  ranks  equal  with  Riverside,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Sill  Oibriel.  Eucalyptus,  acacia,  pep- 
per and  Monterey  cyproas  are  among  the  rapid 
growers  that  shade  the  streets  and  walks. 

The  finest  olive  orchard  in  the  United  States  is  to  i 
be  found  at  the  old  Mission,  and  ten  acres  of  olive 
trees  make  a  splendid  showing  on  the  Cajon  ranch. 
Vineyards  and  orchards  are  being  planted. 

Irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  all  that  is  required  to  make  of  this 
county  a  garden  spot.  Lnr^e  tracts  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  Caaliuilla  valley  would  thus 
be  ren<lered  exceedingly  fertile.  Sites  for  di'ches 
and  canals  have  been  seleiUcd  on  several  dififrrent 
occasions,  but  nothing,  as  yit,  has  been  done  in 
that  direction.  Three  windmills  on  the  Cajon 
ranch  supply  water  for  a  considerable  number  of 
acres,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  experiment 
will  be  exlended.  Besides  the  Colnrado  river,  sev- 
eral lesser  streams  supply  water  which  might  be 
utilized.  Many  streams  from  the  muuuisins  go 
dry  during  (he  summer,  but  a  sy8(em  of  reservoirs 
would  enable  the  waters  to  be  ulilizidwith  com- 
paratively little  expense  af(or  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. Such  enterprise  is  bt-ing  very  successfully 
carried  into  exccudon  at  Redlands.  in  San  Bernar- 
dino coun(y,  and  (he  laud  (o  be  irrigated  is  much 
inferior,  in  many  respecis,  to  that  which  here  lies 
idle.  A  vast  area,  cap  ible  of  raixiiig  the  finesi 
fruits  and  vegetables,  if  irrigated,  lies  along  the 
Colorado  river.  U  is  said  tha(  these  might  be 
marketed  a  month  earlier  h^re  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  State. 

Principal  Retonrcr*. 

The  settlers,  in  the  early  days  of  S^n  Diego  coun- 
ty, eiigagid  extensively  in  st()ck-rai>iiig,  but  as 
Other  resiiiircps  began  to  be  di  veloped,  agriculture 
o«cupi<d  (lie  must  attetirion.  and  the  rapid  s(rides 
it  is  now  making  is  most  astonishing.  The  people 
recognize  the  truth  that  diversified  indnslry  is  one 
of  the  chief  secrets  of  a  people's  as  well  as  a  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  progress.  The  most  desperate 
and  di'plorable  poverty  may  result  fioiii  uniformity 
of  prodiietion  and  paisuit,  as  in  Cuba,  where  na- 
ture has  lavished  upon  her  lands  the  richest  gifts. 
Special  farming  ajipeara  (o  be  more  remum  rstive 
than  general  agricnilure,  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  griiwii.g  atrraciiveness  of  the  busimss. 
Many  thousands  of  aciesol  fertile  land  await  the 
ueedy  imuiii^raiit,  in  this  county  alone,  and  honest 
industry  will  alw ITS  tind  a  reward  for  intelligent 
labor.  The  difficulty  is  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
After  (hat,  witli  good  management,  the  returns  are 
certain  and  siifScient,  often  ample.  Probably  there 
is  now  no  business  in  which  a  little  sound  sense  and 
extra  judicious  expenditure  yield  results  so  certain, 
so  lasting,  so  desirable  as  (hie  farming.  All  kinds 
of  berries  and  small  fruits  do  well  here;  the  straw- 
berry excelling,  and  peaches  are  a  sure  crop. 
Oiange.  lemon,  walnut  and  guava  yield  large  and 
early  returns. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  old.  Now  and  again  you 
come  upon  ancient  adobes,  whose  walls  are  either 
falling  ill,  or  gradually  merging  together.  Then 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  catching  glimpses  of  ol- 
ive trees,  with  solemn  aspect,  full  of  intense,  pas- 
sionite  expression. 

The  land  is  verj  generally  light  loam,  varied  by 
loose,  sandy  soils,  and  by  districts  where  the  adobe 
predominates.  The  cereals  are  all  raised  profitably, 
and  in  the  C.ijon  valley  and  National  Ilancho  the 
laud  is  uusurpassed  as  grain  fields.  A  grcAt  deal 
of  wheat  is  raised  in  the  county.  Fi  nit  is  also  a 
leading  product,  many  of  tho  orchards  being  far- 
famed.  The  olive  orchard  at  the  mission  is  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  and  so  productive  is  the  soil 
that  cuttings  from  this  valuable  tree  grow  with  as 
little  trouble  as  the  cotlonwoiid  of  Sin  Bernardino 
or  the  willow  of  other  localities.  There  are  orange 
trees  tiiirty  years  old,  olivt)  trees  eighty,  and  wal- 
nut trees  forty  vears,  all  bearing  largely,  and  prov- 
ing the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The 
area  for  raising  these  fruits,  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  limi(ed  one,  and  the  market  is  universal.  The 
fruits  are  not  perishable  iu  their  nature,  and  may 
bs,  and  afe,  shippi-d  to  great  distances.  For  years 
to  come,  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand,  and 
it  is  highly  improb.iblu  that  what  tropi<;al  fruits 
0  ilifornia  may  raise  will  ever  become  a  drug  on 
the  market. 

A'tt  )ng  the  imp'irtant  improvements  is  a  grist 
mill,  which  makes  6,735  bhU.  of  doui  annually,  be- 
sid-js  grinding  ab  lut  40  ODO  bushels  of  corn;  7  saw- 
mills, C  with  steam,  and  1  with  water  power,  which 
turn  out  1  875,120  feet  of  lumber  and  70,000  shin- 
gles annually.  Tin  re  are  also  C  quartz  mills,  capa- 
ble of  crushing  600,000  tons  of  quartz,  and  2  brew- 
eries. At  present  there  is  but  one  railway,  1G5 
miles  in  length,  but  it  is  thought  the  Santa  Anaex- 
tension  will  be  carried  to  San  Diego  befo/e  long. 
Assessed  value  of  real  estata  in  round  numbers  is 
$3,000,000;  imorovemenr.H,  $400  000;  personal  prop- 
erly, $100,000;  total,  $3,5000,000. 


Statistical 

The  following  are  the  latest  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous agricultural  interests,  as  given  in  the  author- 
ized returns:  Number  of  acres  enclosed,  2.537; 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  14,033;  in  wheat,  6,225 
acres,  yielding  104.200  bushels;  barley,  2,009  acres, 
yielding  62  748  bushels:  rye,  72  acres,  yielding  1.205 
bushels;  corn,  294  acres,  yielding  6,483  bushels; 
beans,  15  acres,  yielding  151  bushels;  potatoes,  40 
acres,  yielding  58  tons;  sweet  potatoes,  7  acres, 
yielding  7  tons;  onions,  2  acres,  yielding  32  bushels; 
hay,  4,597  acres,  yielding5.6l3  tons;  tobacco,  1  acie, 
yielding  300  pounds;  b.itter,  14.130  pounds;  honey, 
1,250,000  pounds;  cheese,  2,900  pounds;  wool,  495,- 
420  pounds;  value  of  fruit  crop,  $4,035;  wine,  4.240 
gallons;  brandy,  3  8t0  gallons;  beer,  45,000  gal- 
lons; live  stock:  horses,  5.202;  mules,  535;  horntd 
cattle,  18,362;  sheep.  191.174;  bogs,  2,075. 

With  one  half  the  labor  and  skill  which  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  small  farms  of  the  East,  equal 
amounts  of  land  can  here  be  made  to  yield  double 
the  income  derived  from  the  former.  Small  farms, 
well  cultivated — fruit-raising  and  drying-  the  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables  for  the  city  markets,  as  that 
industry  is  pursued  within  short  distances  of  East- 
ern cities;  the  raising  of  sheep  and  hogs,  are  all 
profitably  open  to  Eastern  energy.  Manufactures 
and  tho  development  of  quartz,  copper  and  coal 
mines  will  amplj  reward  the  investment  of  large 
capital.  There  are  lands  for  sale  on  resonable 
terms,  and  those  seeking  homes  and  sma  1  farms 
find  no  di£Sculty  iu  obtaining  what  they  waut. 
Mininjf. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  this  connty  con- 
tiius extensive  deposits  of  coal,  which  will  supply 
the  lack  of  fuel  long  felt,  as  well  as  other  mines  of 
importance.  Should  this  become  the  mining  cen- 
ter, located  as  it  is  between  the  two  regions  now 
so  rapidly  developing,  as  is  C(uifidenl!y  anticipated, 
every  industry  will  receive  added  impetus. 

Mining  has  for  a  long  time  attracted  considera- 
ble a'tention,  and  recent  discoveries  are  mosteii- 
CMuragiiig.  In  every  direction,  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, ore  has  been  discovered  on  the  hills,  and  the 
revelations  made  have  disclosed  the  presence,  not 
only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  copper.  The  attt-ii- 
tion  of  milling  operators  is  being  directed  to  this 
comity,  and  outside  oa|iital  is  already  emboldened 
to  make  ventures  in  tho  mines.  More  will  iin- 
diinbiedly  come  tor  investment  when  confidence  is 
established  by  actual  knowledge  of  (he  mineral  re- 
sourc<  8  of  the  niouiitains,  which,  so  tc  speak,  have 
just  been  tapped.  The  great  want  felt  by  mining 
nu  n  in  Southern  California  is  convenient  reduction 
works. 

San  Diefo  City. 

San  Diego  lies  cradled  in  the  wide  arms  of  a 
noble  hay,  twenty  miles  long,  by  three  wide.  almos( 
oomple(ely  land-locked  from  tlie  anger  of  threaten- 
ing seas.  The  coiitiguration  of  its  coast  immi  di- 
atfly  bordering  the  bay.  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  her- 
eldric  dragon,  laid  at  ease  iu  the  blue  waters,  with 
the  body  curved  to  the  southeast.  From  this  head 
to  the  j  ittiiig  cape,  which  does  duty  as  the  left 
cUw  of  the  beast,  the  shore  is  a  succession  of  low 
hills,  broken  by  litde  curves  and  sandy  ridges. 

Outside  the  magnificent  curve  which  encircles 
the  bay.  the  surf  may  foam  and  lash  itself  to  fury 
in  its  impotent  rage.  Ships  lie  on  the  tranquil  bo- 
som of  the  bay  in  calm  security.  A  weather  signal 
station,  and  other  Government  buildings,  testily 
the  appreciation  in  which  the  harbor  is  held  by  of- 
ficials. 

There  are  really  but  two  seaports  in  California, 
and,  in  the  near  tuture,  ushered  in  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  railway,  the  importance  of 
this  place  must  be  widely  recognized.  Shipping 
facilities  are  most  excellent,  rendered  still  better 
by  the  rail  countction,  so  rece  ntly  establislud,  by 
wiiich  direct  communication  is  had  with  Mexico 
and  the  East.  Trafiic  will  largely  and  rapidly  in- 
crease.   Its  wharvds  are  fine  and  commodious. 

San  Diego  is  also  connected  by  dally  stage  with 
Los  Augeles  and  Santa  Ana. 

Newt,  papers. 
The  San  Diego  Sun  and  Union  are  both  good  pa- 
pers and  well  supported.  They  have  done  much 
toward  the  general  distribution  of  useful  knowledge 
in  connection  with  the  vari(ms  resources  of  the 
cimnty,  and  well  deserve  the  high  estimate  iu 
which  they  are  held. 

BuilflinKs,  etc 
San  Diego  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains  many 
very  beautiful  buildings.  It  has  so  many  natural  ad- 
vantages for  a  commercial  city  that  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  growing  importance.  It  is  distant 
from  San  Francisco  482  to  607  miles,  according  to 
routes  travelled,  and  is  connected  by  rail,  via. 
Coltoo  and  Los  Angeles,  while  elegant  steamers, 
comfortable,  commodious  and  faultless  in  appoint- 
ments, touch  regularly  every  five  days  from  San 
Fiancisco. 

Among  its  fine  buildings  is  the  Horton  House,  a 
beautiful  hotel,  containing  110  rooms,  bright,  airy, 
and  lighted  with  gas. 

Several  other  comfortable  hotels,  boarding- 
houses  and  lodging-houses  may  be  found  indifferent 
parts  of  the  city.  There  are  seven  churches  in  the 
town,  and  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools. 
The  school  house  is  a  fine  building  and  beautifully 
located,. commanding  a  flue  view  of  the  bay.  Be- 


sides these,  the  San  Diego  Academy  and  Point  Lo- 
mo  Seminary  are  both  well  attended  and  highly 
spoken  of. 

The  drive  along  the  beach  to  old  San  Diego  is 
full  of  interest.  There  is  the  shore  line,  the  eurf, 
the  sandy  capes,  tinged  with  tho  sun,  and  in  the 
sheltered  bay  little  boats  lie  peacefully  still. 

At  the  close  ol  a  summer's  day,  when  sky,  water 
and  shore  are  bathed  iu  a  soft  mist  of  radiance, 
more  like  magic  than  reality,  nothing  cau  be  more 
charming,  than  to  flit,  with  a  favoring  wind,  past 
Point  Loma,  Mid  observe  the  fitful  play  of  the  dif- 
fereut  lights  upon  the  water.  In  the  little  inlets, 
the  water  lies  soft  and  cold.  Noiseless  as  white- 
winged  moths,  the  little  boats  come  in  for  the  night; 
fishing  boats  these  are;  the  fisheries  of  'he  port  and 
vicinity  are  of  great  importance,  whaling  being 
carried  on  outside  of  the  bay.  Upon  the  ribs  of 
band,  the  waves  creep  up  the  shore,  now  s>teeping 
it  down  into  smooth  incline,  now  buildingit  upluto 
a  sharp  cut  shelf,  on  the  edge  of  wITich  one  may 
stand  and  look  down  into  the  clear  waves,  breaking 
just  under  foot.  The  bay,  the  cup,  the  shelf,  the 
edge  of  it,  and  the  living  green  of  the  water,  spark- 
ling and  foaming  within,  all  make  a  dainty,  living 
picture,  worthy  of  an  artist. 

Old  San  Dieifo, 
With  its  ancient  adobe  buildings  and  tile  covered 
roofs,  is  tour  miles  from  the  new  city,  and  distant 
about  six  miles  from  the  San  Diego  Mission.  There 
is  a  quaint  peace  of  old  stability  and  habitual  sim- 
plicity about  the  old  town.  Of  the  old  mission  the 
walls  are  there,  and,  in  spite  of  the  tooth  of  time 
and  the  worse  spoliation  of  man,  enough  remains 
to  hint  at  the  days  of  early  repute,  and  to  make  the 
place  worth  a  visit. 

JVational  City 
Is  on  the  environs  of  San  Diego.  The  Kimble 
brothers  have  done  much  to  develop  its  resources, 
and  the  results  ar3  being  satisfactorily  shown. 
Tne  railroad  shops  are  here,  and  a  wharf  is  build- 
ing. A  largo  hotel  is  going  up,  and  several  other 
buildings  are  already  eonslructed. 

Other  towns  and  precincts  of  San  Diego  connty 
are:  Banner,  a  mining  settlement  in  San  Felipe 
canyon,  started  in  1871;  it  now  c  jiitains  a  number 
of  buildings,  and  supports  a  school,  posloffice,  ho- 
tels, etc.;  Julian,  also  a  mining  town,  has  some 
grand  scenery,  besides  agricultural  attractions,  and 
is  regarded  as  unsurpassed  as  a  sanitarium  for 
those  atl'tcied  with  astlima;  Fort  Yuma  was  estab- 
lished 111  1819,  wlien  (he  terruory  opposite  belonged 
(o  Mexico,  is  connected  with  (he  (own  of  Yuma, 
and  is  excessively  warm;  Bear  Valley,  Ballena, 
Bernardo,  Csjon,  Foister  Ciiy,  Alpine,  Alkiusou 
and  several  others  are  smaller  settlements. 


PROKTABLK   L.U\V  L.ANDS. 

The  lifcord- Union  Myii:  In  the  winter  of  1880- 
81,  w  hen  (be  lo»land  coundy  was  flooded,  owners 
of  swamp  lands  (liouglit  (liey  were  uKerly  ruined, 
and  (hat  their  lauds  would  never  reluru  large 
yields  again.  They  had  then  suflfered  loss  of  crops 
four  successive  seasons  by  overflow.  Among  the 
heaviest  of  the  suBerers  was  Charles  F.  Reed,  of 
Knight's  Landing.  He  was  heard  to  say  iu  the 
State  Capitol  ftne  day  that  there  had  probably  been 
taken  the  last  crop  from  reclaimed  lands.  This 
year  (1882)  Mr.  Reed's  crop  h»s  been  a  success. 
Ue  says  that  he  will  receive  for  the  surplus  that  he 
sells,  »140.000.  or  this  at  least  $100,000  is  net 
profit.  Ii  is  altogelhor  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able crop  ever  raised  upon  such  a  tract  of  land 
(about  6,000  acres).  Mr.  Reed  was  offered,  some 
time  ago,  $200,000  for  his  lant^by  an  English  com- 
pany, that  ptoposes  to  try  a  new  system  of  reclam- 
ation upon  a  large  body  of  Ic^wl  iiids.  He  declii.id 
tiie  offer  on  the  grounds  that  his  crop  would  net 
him  $100,000  and  that  after  it  was  removed  the 
land  itself  would  be  worth  all  he  was  offered  fbr  it 
by  the  English  company. 


VACAVILI.E  IS  HAPPV. 

The  Viillejo  Times  has  the  following:  Vnca- 
ville  can  Rell  all  her  line  fruit  at  home,  and 
her  string  beans,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 
Mr.  Brougham  is  fitting  up  a  cannery,  to  em- 
ploy 200  hands,  and  make  15,000  cans  per  day. 
Ue  hopes  to  turn  out  a  million  cans  this  sea- 
son, and  all  are  to  go  to  Chicago.  If  there  is 
anybody  who  thinks  the  foothill  soil  is  good 
for  nothing  else  than  to  take  gold  out  of,  let 
that  anybody  look  at  the  grasses  of  the  bill- 
sides  aud  valleys  here,  and  at  the  trees  and 
vines  in  glorious  bloom,  aud  that  anybody  will 
soon  be  obliged  to  have  his  miud  disabused  of 
previous  notions. 


SAN  DIUOO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  re- 
marks that,  "day  has  evidently  dawned  in  San 
Diego.  The  'inhabitants  of  that  burgh  have 
wailed  long  and  patiently,  amid  glimmerings 
of  light  aud  alternating  clouds,  until  now  the 
rising  sun  of  prosperity  can  be  distinctly  seen 
in  its  railroad  facilities,  miuiuing  interests, 
aud,  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
deposit  of  coal  of  remarkable  thickness," 


SMELTING  FURNACES  FOR  WOOD  BIV- 
ER-APPHANCES  THAT  WlLl,  INSURE 
SUCCESS  IN  TKEATING  OUR  ORES. 

The  Pacific  Iron  Works,  Rankin,  Brayton  & 
Co.,  of  S.in  Francisco,  have  recently  shipped  a 
40-ton  smelting  plant  to  the  Philadelphia  Co., 
at  Ketchum.  This,  with  the  smelter  and  sam- 
pling works,  constructed  by  this  firm  for  the 
same  company  last  fall,  makes  a  capacity  of  80 
tons  per  day.  The  same  firm  have  also  just 
completed  an  80-ton  plant  for  the  Little  Wood 
River  Company,  to  be  erected  at  once  on  the 
Muldoou  mine.  Both  these  enterprises  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Philadelphia  compan- 
ies, under  the  general  management  of  Colonel 
Green,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  min- 
ing operations  iu  California. 

These  plants  are  provided  with  cupeling  fur- 
naces, so  that  the  lead  can  be  separated  and 
used  again  for  fluxing  dry  ores.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  these  works  the  moat 
perfect  aud  complete  in  all  their  appointments 
of  any  that  have  ever  been  constructed.  The 
amount  of  bullion  they  will  turn  out  when  fair- 
ly in  operation  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
as  to  tho  resources  of  the  Wood  River  country. 
Smelting  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  true 
process  for  all  ores  that  can  be  so  treated.  The 
first  cost  of  the  plant  is  much  les.s,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  anyway  favorable,  ore  can 
be  bandied  cheaper  aud  worked  closer  than  by 
any  mill  process. 

The  Piicitic  Water  Jacket  smelters,  for  both 
galena  and  copper  ores,  have  worked  a  revola- 
tiou  in  the  smelting  business  of  the  country, 
and  have  made  a  succes  of  many  an  enterprise 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  a  failure. 
They  are  now  generally  used  in  all  the  miuiiig 
States  aud  Territories  in  preference  to  any 
other  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  wauufacturers 
to  say  that  the  uniform  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  operations  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  mining  interests  of  the  country. — 
]Vood  River  Times. 


PROSPEROUS  MERCED. 

The  general  ontlook  iu  industrial  enterprise 
and  commercial  interests  this  summer  iu  Mer- 
ced, IS  decidedly  encouraging.  The  partial 
failure  in  cn  p-i  has  not  retarded,  to  aiij  impor- 
tant extent,  the  general  improvement  in  the 
county.  There  is  no  surplus  unemployed  pop- 
ulation, and  the  short  harvest  only  affects  a 
clas.s  of  farmers  who  make  careful  provision 
for  occasional  dry  seasons.  Merced  has  be- 
come the  home  of  permiuient  settlers,  ai<d  a 
lively  interest  is  manifested  in  every  eiiter- 
prise  that  tends  to  the  general  welfare.  The 
syndicate  of  capitalists,  who  have  purchased 
the  Cbowchilla  Ruucb,  will  treble  the  capacity 
of  the  ditch  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  that 
carries  the  present  water  suptdy  to  the  alfalfa 
fields  on  that  estate.  This  will  enable  the  far- 
mers iu  the  vicinity  of  Lone  Tree  to  irrigate  aud 
nfr>rd  a  population  of  10,000  ptrsons  opportu- 
nities to  live  by  agriculture  on  a  large  scope  of 
country  that  is  occupied  now  by  a  few  stock- 
raisers.  There  is  an  increased  acreage  of  cot- 
ton on  the  Merced  river  this  year,  and  the 
ginin  and  hay  crops  on  the  river  bottoms  are 
very  large.  The  prices  of  sheep  and  wool 
have  helped  Merced  materially  this  year,  for 
there  is  still  a  large  number  of  sheep  kept  on 
the  plains  aud  foothills.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  cultivated  lands  iu  the  county  will  be  seed- 
ed next  fall,  and,  if  a  wet  wiuter  and  fair  piice 
for  grain  ensue,  Merced  will  be  among  the  most 
prosperous  couuties  of  (he  State,  and  the  pres- 
ent era  of  pro<perity  will  be  indefinitely 
tended. — Merced  Star. 


SOILS  ADAPTED  TO  VINES. 

A  writer  in  the  Napa  Register,  who  has  bad 
a  large  experience  in  the  business  of  vine- 
growing,  says:  In  selecting  a  site  for  a  vine- 
yard too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  hav- 
ing the  soil  well  adapted  to  viues.  First  of  all, 
the  vineyaidist  must  decide  upon  the  use  he  ia 
going  to  put  his  grapes  to  when  matured.  If 
he  desires  to  grow  grapes  only  for  the  market 
or  for  raisins,  the  richer  the  soil  the  better,  for 
the  main  object  is  to  produce  large  fruit.  If 
wine-making  is  the  object,  then  soils  of  a 
lighter  grade,  and  especially  those  formed  from 
volcanic  matter,  are  to  be  sought.  Sweet  or 
fortified  wines,  as  port,  sherrj,  muscatel,  etc., 
can  be  made,  of  course,  just  as  well  from  must 
from  grapes  raised  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  in 
that  case  the  soil  producing  the  most  will  be 
the  most  desirable.  Bat  for  dry  wines,  such 
as  claret,  reisliug,  hock,  etc.,  a  light  soil  is 
better. 


August. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 


The  Garden  of  California— Its  To- 
pography,  Soil,   Climate,  aud 
Productions  —  3Ianufactur- 
iug  aud  Coiuiuercial 
interests. 


Its  Real  £state  Values,  Principal  Towns, 
Parks  and  Drives.  - 


Pabllo  Bolldings  —  Schools  -  CoUeees  and 
CUurches. 


(By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveliug  Agent,  No.  2.] 
The  county  of  Hxnta.  Clara  lies  south  of  Alameda 
and  east  of  8an  Mateo  aud  S^iuta  Cruz  counties, 
and  is  nearly  fifty  miles  long,  by  about  twentj*-two 
in  breadth.  It  contains  an  area  of  830,000  ucren,  of 
which  411,189  are  covered  by  Mexican  grants.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the  county 
is  included  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  wliich  is 
called  the  garden  valley  of  California,  and  of  which 
fhe  is  justly  proud. 


acres,  yielding  1,200  tons;  cheese,  550,000  pounds; 
wool,  71,100  pounds;  batter,  115,000  pounds;  value 
of  fruit  crop,  $500,000;  number  of  lemon  trees,  591; 
number  of  orange  trees,  2,287;'  number  of  olive 
trees,  1.G16;  number  of  acres  of  grape  vines,  15,650; 
wine,  158,200  galions;  brandy,  57,190  gallons;  num- 
ber of  breweries,  6,  making  1,908,000  gallons  of 
beer;  live  stock:  number  of  horses,  8,325;  num- 
ber of  mules,  118;  unuiber  of  horned  cattle,  18,951; 
number  of  sheep,  23,475;  number  of  hogs,  9,729; 
numberof  grist-mills,  7,  steam  power  G,  water  power 
1;  number  of  barrels  dour  made,  30,000;  number  of 
bushels  corn  groand,  98,000. 

Settlement. 
Until  the  gold  excitement,  Santa  Clara  was  a 
Mexican  settlement,  which  contained  but  a  few 
adobe  huts  and  scattered  houses  along  what  now 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the 
State,  the  well-known  Alameda,  which  connects 
San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara.  The 
Industries 

Are  agricultural,  the  fruit  culture  predominating. 
There  are  two  drying  aud  one  canning  factory  in 
the  county,  and  the  number  ol  cans  and  pounds 


The  man  who  chooses  farming  as  a  profession  is 
glad  to  enlarge  his  operations  when  it  can  be  done 
safely.  But  frequent  changes  are  ruinous  to  set- 
tled habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  aud  also  to  the 
formation  of  helpful  frieudships  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. No  climate,  however  pleasant,  no  skies, 
however  bright;  no  circumstances,  however  advan- 
tageous, can  avail  for  man's  bcueht,  unless  he  him- 
self bo  sufficiently  vigorous  and  intelligent  to  take 
advantage  of  them  for  his  own  purposes.  This 
necessary  vigor  aud  intelligence  can  be  gained  only 
through  continued  effort  and  energetic  action. 
Educationul  Facilities. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  among  the  first  in 
the  State  for  thoroughness,  and  the  popularity  of 
its  teachers  and  the  ability  of  their  graduates  to 
secure  early  positions,  afford  ample  proof  of  pub- 
lic favor.  From  500  to  700  annually  receive  in- 
struction. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific,  located  at  or  near 
Alameda,  between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara,  is  also 
doing  a  tine  work. 

There  are  seven  public  schools,  employing  thirty- 
seven  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  no  countv  in  the 


streets,  have  sufficient  grounds  for  ornaii  •  il  pur- 
poses and  commodious  playgrounds. 

The  Lick  Observatory, 
Being  erected  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Hamilton,  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  solid  rock,  hewn 
dowu,  to  give  a  resting  place  for  the  huge  glasses, 
destined,  it  may  be,  to  wonderful  discoveries,  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  site.  The  air,  so  clear,  presents 
atmospheric  conditions  most  favorable  for  observa- 
tiou.  The  small  observatory  is  also  so  nearly 
completed  as  to  bo  ready  for  service,  and  a  twelve- 
inch  equatorial  a;aus  tlie  heavens.  The  building 
impresses  one  by  the  solidity  of  its  appearance 
and  the  mechanical  exactness  with  which  it  is  con- 
structed. It  is  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
line  of  buildings  being  erected;  the  great  thirty-six- 
inch  glass  will  bo  situated  immediately  south,  on 
the  line  of  no  variation,  aud  these  two  will  be  con- 
nected by  library  rooms,  the  immense  sideral  clock, 
and  other  uecessary  apartments  for  computation, 
etc.  The  transit  building  contains  the  transit, 
comet-seeker,  chronometer,  chronograph  and  other 
instruments.  Three  million  bricks  have  been 
made  to  construct  the  main  observatory. 


CASTELLATED^ ROCKS,  GREEN   RIVER,  WYOMING. 


This  valley  lies  between  the  mountain  spurs  of 
the  Coast  Range,  aud  its  proximity  to  the  coast, 
from  which  it  is  shut  oft  by  the  mountains,  gives  if 
great  climatic  advantages.  The  winds  from  the 
bay  are  fresh  and  invigorating,  while  fogs  rarely 
^each  it.  The  average  winter  resembles  the  Eastern 
autumn  commencement.  Ice  is  seldom  seen  thicker 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  frosts  occur  only 
at  intervals.  The  heat  is  sometimes  oppressive  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  but  evenings  and  mornings 
are  delightfully  cool,  having  nearly  a  uniform  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year.  The  mountains  and 
foot  hills  are  adapted  to  the  vine  and  to  grazing. 
The  low,  marshy  landi  lying  along  the  bay,  grow 
excellent  strawberries,  which  are  largely  produced. 
From  30  to  75  tons  of  this  delicious  fruit  per  day 
is  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  via.  Alviso,  during  the 
season. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $27,- 
603,210,  of  which  $21,181,805  is  real  estate.  From 
the  official  reports  of  1879-80  the  following  statis- 
tics are  taken:  Number  of  acres  of  inclosed  land, 
413,707;  acres  cultivated,  253,104;  in  wheat,  144,- 
575  acres,  Yielding  2.312,000  bushels;  barley,  27,694 
acres,  yielding  553,880  bushel-;  oats,  G50  acres, 
yielding  10,250  bushels;  rye,  20  acres,  yielding  100 
bushels; corn,  152  acres,  yieldiiig3,800  bushels;  peas, 
59  acres,  yielding  250  bushels;  beans,  110  acres,  yield- 
ing 1,400  bushels;  potatoes,  706  acres,  yielding  1  768 
tons;  onions,  65  acres,  yielding  3,900  bushels;  hay, 
48,863  asres,  yielding  97,736  tons;  sugar  beets,  150 


reach  into  the  millions.  Hundreds  of  women  and 
children  are  thus  afforded  employment,  and  the 
fruit  culture  is  made  a  safe  investment. 

Any  lover  of  nature,  possessed  of  leisure  and 
means,  will  enjoy  a  trip  through  the  wonderfully 
fertile  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  It  contains  a  native 
flora  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  and  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remunerative  orchards.  The  rav- 
ages of  the  insect  pest  often  threaten  the  total  de- 
struction of  some  of  them,  but  intelligent,  ener- 
getic orchardists  are  rapidly  eradicating  the  evil. 
So  great  is  the  faith  of  fruit-growers  in  their  ability 
to  obtain  the  mastery,  that  thousands  of  young 
trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past  season. 
The  measuring  or  "canker  worm"  is  doing  much 
mischief  to  apple  trees,  and  entailing  heavy  expense 
in  many  instances.  But  this,  by  no  means,  forms 
a  sufBaient  excuse  for  the  restless  nature  of  some 
agriculturists,  which  often  induce  them  to  sacrifice 
good  orchard  lands  and  good  farms,  to  enable 
them  to  rush  off  to  mining  camps,  in  search  of  for- 
tunes beside  wliich  the  moderate,  safe  returns  from 
the  farm  seem  small  and  tame.  Alter  months  of 
travel,  the  abandoned  occupation  is  recognized  as 
the  best,  and  he  would  fain  be  again  an  agriculturist, 
and  begins  to  search  lor  a  location  whore  soil,  cli- 
mate, resources,  nearness  to  market  and  such  other 
profitable  things  as  are  desired,  shall  be  combined 
in  the  fullest  degree.  Usually  about  three  times 
the  amount  received  for  the  farm  is  spent  in  find- 
ing anotlier  as  satisfactory. 


State  has  a  more  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  The 
total  numberof  school  cliildn  ii  iimouiits  to  3,131. 

The  Library  Association  is  made  self-sustaining 
liy  a  payment  of  fifty  cents  per  month  for  the  priv 
eleges  it  bestows.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  city  which  has 
shown  itself  so  liberal,  and  even  generous,  to  other 
educational  interests,  did  not  make  of  this  library 
a  free  institution,  so  that  all  uii;,'ht  be  benefitted. 

Instrnction  can  be  had  in  all  the  ai'ls  and  sciences, 
from  competent  educators,  at  these  various  institu- 
tions. 

The  seminary  connected  with  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  is  well  patronized.  The  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Santa  Clara  Cullege,  the  Com- 
mercial College,  and  a  nunilwr  of  other  private 
colleges  and  schools,  afford  ample  facilities  for  in- 
struction. 

Recognizing  the  peculiar advantagcsof  this  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  James  Lick  was  influ- 
enced by  these  to  make  his  munificent  bequest  for 
the  observatory.  The  road  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hamilton  has  already  been  constructed,  aud  af- 
fords continually  changing  views  and  romantic 
scenery. 

Pulilic  Uulldlntrs. 

The  Court  House  is  an  elegant  structure,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  From  it  sdome  magnificent 
views  of  the  valley  are  afforded.  The  Normal 
School  is  the  pride  of  the  valley  and  cost  $300,000. 
Five  of  the  public  school  buildings  in  San  Jose  are 
elegant  and  costiy.  They  are  located  on  pleasant 


Electric  Tower. 

The  electric  light,  shining  from  the  elevation  of 
200  feet,  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  utility,  and  a  fit 
emblem  of  this  city  of  schools  aud  learning .  It  is 
composed  of  gas  pipes,  interwoven  in  a  wonderful 
way,  with  spider-like  ingenuity  and  skill.  On  dark 
nights  it  enables  the  traveler  to  see  his  road  for  ten 
miles  out,  and  ordinary  print  can  be  read  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  and  a-half  aud  three  miles.  The  six 
lamps  have  each  a  4,000 candle  power,  and  an  8-fool 
canopy  reflector.  San  Jose  deserves  credit  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  so  important  a  matter  as  this  light 
is  destined  to  become. 

Public  lifindH. 

Santa  Clara  is  especially  important  in  the  matter 
of  agriculture,  although  of  the  83,000  acres  only 
about  one-fourth  is  valle;'  land,  the  rest  being  a 
sparsely- settled,  mountainous  country,  un  which 
horses,  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured,  except  for  oc- 
casional mountain  farms.  The  land  is  heavily  tim- 
bered, aud  many  places  in  the  western  range  of 
hills,  have  a  reddish  clay  soil,  mixed  with  giavel 
and  limestone,  which  is  the  most  favorable  to  vini- 
culture. Mr.  Francois,  who  has  2G,000  vines  grow- 
ing thriftily  on  the  gravelly  soil  of  the  Uvas,  has 
often  pointed  to  the  hillsides,  west  of  his  place,  and 
enthusiastically  declared  that  they  contained  the 
best  quality  of  soil  under  the  sun  for  the  growth 
of  the  grape.  The  late  Captain  Angney  often  said 
that  his  high  woodland  was  one  of  the  best  locali- 
ties for  grape  culture,  and  Mr.  francoia  lays  that 
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bti  u  purfucEly  ourrcuc  iu  tlie  i<ta(«iumit.    Ttie  viue<j 
wuuliJ  lioru  be  freeur  froiu  dliiiJe  ami  moisture 
tliau  iu  me  vahey.    Tlie  tumpeiature  of  the  IjilU 
id  also  milder,  aiiJ  tlio  h'ruwtu  of  tUe  viue  aud  Iruit  i 
would  be  more  perleut  tiiau  uu  low  lauds. 

Oue  of  tbe  most  prolitable  orcUards  in  Santa  j 
Clara  is  tlie  beautiful,  buudrtU-aciu  ala-oud  orch- 
ard, ucar  L  ib  tiatos.  The  orchard  is  about  eight 
years  old,  aud  tue  trees,  which  cover  the  ground, 
are  loaded  with  ahuoiida.  The  value  ot  the  pres- 
ent crop  will  scarcely  lall  short  of  JiloU  per  acre. 
Tuere  are  oilier  large  orchards  iu  iheviciuiiy  which 
present  a  prouiisiiig  iippeaiauce.  The  soil  is  a 
gr«Vclly  loam,  the  same  klud  as  that  ot  the  thou- 
sands it  ai^res  that  lie  along  the  base  of  the  iiilis, 
reacuiUri  far  out  into  the  valiey,  wuich  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  almond  and  the  grape. 

Tlie  seed  raisiu;,'  busiuess  is  djvclopina  into  large 
proportions.  Several  farmers  near  town  have 
planted  lor  seeds,  ; mostly  onions;,  while,  clooe  by, 
are  three  seed  rauciiei,  where  uotlitng  else  is 
growu.  Messrs.  ilorse  &  Kjliog^  iiave  the  oldest. 
They  cultivated,  this  year,  IIU  acres;  Mr.  J.  M. 
KiQiberiin,  150  acres,  and  Wm.  Aleg'^att,  13J,  thus 
being  extensively  engaged  iu  tlie  s.  me  industry. 
Tile  marsuy  lauds,  near  the  bay,  are  unsurpassed 
for  strawberries.  From  loi  ty  to  sixly  tons  are 
daily  shipped  to  tne  city  markets,  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Much  giain  has  been  planted,  but  the  greater 
part  will  probably  be  cut  tor  hay. 

Modes  of  Travel. 

The  county  is  intersected  by  three  well-managed 
railroads,  ruuuing  passenger  coaciies,  with  excel- 
lent accommodations.  A  uarrow  guage  road  con- 
nects with  Santa  Cruz.  Tue  scenery  aloug  clieso 
loutes  is  varied  aud  beautiful.  Xri-iveeUly  stages 
connect  witn  Alviso,  making  daiiy  irips  duriug  the 
Strawberry  season. 

Popular  liesurts. 

Qilroy  Hot  Springs  is  the  one  most  frequented 
by  visitors.  Tuese  are  located  at  the  base  of  the 
fooi-uills,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Gilroy.  A  drst-class  hotel  aud  a  number  of  cot- 
tages, with  convenient  baths,  the  medicinal  waters, 
etc.,  are  the  chief  attractions. 

Alum  Kock  Park, 
A  delightful  cauyou  throuijii  which  Blows  Peniten- 
cia  creek,  is  a  city  reservation,  containing  lUU  acres, 
over  wliich  quail,  squirrel  and  other  game  roam  lu 
tranquil  security,  as  tireurms  are  forbidden.  The 
graveled  avenue,  shaded  by  a  double  row  of  trees, 
makes  a  love'y  drive.  The  park  contains  sulphur, 
soda  aud  other  mineral  springs.  This  is  quite  a 
favorite  resort  for  lunch  parties  from  San  Jose, 
distant  seven  miles. 

Mouiktalii  Home. 

One  of  tlie  most  attractive  country  resting 
places  to  be  found  is  the  Lakeside  Mountain  Home. 
The  mountain  views  are  grand,  and  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  stretches  out  in  softened  beauty,  with 
the  misty  blue  of  the  Coast  Kange  beyond.  The 
lake  CjVers  from  18  to  22  acres,  and  its  crystal 
beauty  refreshes  the  tired  eye.  From  the  moun- 
tain-side springs  of  pure,  soft  water  gush  out  of 
rocky  fastnesses,  aud  bathe  the  I'eriis  aud  grasses 
that  gladden  the  hillsides.  A  dirk  cool,groito, 
near  the  house,  contains  a  suljmr  spring,  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  house  is  largo  and  airy,  and  the 
table  supplied  with  attractive  fare,  while  music 
and  literature  aid  to  give  variety. 

The  Feltoii  Big  Trees,  on  the  narrow-guage  rail- 
road is  Well  worth  a  visit.  The  scenery  aloug  the 
entire  route  of  the  Sjuth  Pacitio  Coast  Kailroad  is 
strikingly  beau  til  ul. 

The  county  seat,  coutaioo  a  population  of  17,000; 
Bauta  Clara  is  really  a  part  of  San  Jose,  aud  they 
are  consiucred  one.  Santa  Clara  contains  an  addi- 
tional population  of  3,UUU.  it  is  diniaut  from  San 
Fri'ucisco  abiiut  tifty  miles,  and  has  three  rail- 
road connections— two  uu  the  cast  and  one  on 
the  west — besidc-a  a  daily  stage  to  Alviso.  The 
principal  buildings  have  already  been  luentionc-d. 
San  Jofe  is  called  the  '  G  irdcn  Ciiy,"  and  truly  has 
been  well  named.  Kale  Hnwers  bloom  in  pcrlcci 
beauty  throughout  ihe  wh'ile  year,  aud  bids  of 
lioHein  eiu  hant  the  eye  on  every  side.  13eauliful 
private  grounds  exhibit  both  wtalih  and  taste  iu 
their  embtlii.shments,  many  ot  the  residences  being 
elegant  and  costly  ■.triioiures,  co  ubimng  aielnicc- 
tui  nl  b>;auiyaiid  uiiiily. 

That  Some  idea  may  be  conveyed  concerning  the 
business  done  in  this  Ciiy  of  the  Wi  st,  a  lew  ot  tne 
prouriineut  business  men  may  he  meuiioind: 

The  Woukh'o  Chnsiiaii  Tempe  rance  Union,  of 
San  Jose,  have  done  a  great  deal,  by  'he  establish- 
ment of  a  free  reaiimg-room,  in  toniiect'.on  with 
thtir  entice  rooms.  The  objictol  Ihe  women  is  the 
supprission  of  intemperance,  and  they  are  working 
iioLiy  <o  that  end. 

Thi  re  are  eight  newspapers  piiblislied  in  the 
county,  six  in  San  Jose,  one  iu  SaniaClnra  and  one 
in  Gdioy.  Of  these,  the  San  Jo»e  ^Verci/ri/ and 
//fniW  have  the  largest  circulation,  and  are  more 
pronounced  in  polilics. 

The  Uank  ot  Sinia  Clara,  at  the  corner  of  Frank- 
lin aud  Miin  streets,  was  incorporaled  In  1875, 
wilh  «  Capital  ol  S105,000,  all  paid  up.   The  Prtsi- 


ideut  is  Mr.  James  Pierce;  cashier,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hay- 
mond,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  local  capitalists. 
The  bank  is  on  a  solid  footing,  aud  draws  direct 
upon  the  Caliloruia  Bank  and  several  others. 

Leiidrum,  Burns  &  Co.  keep  a  tine  assortment  of 
glassware,  provisions,  etc.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
being  moderate  in  ilieir  prices. 

J.  Knowks  keeps  a  variety  store  at  the  corner  of 
FiaiiKlin  and  Washington  streets. 

Henry  French  takes  farm  produce  in  exchange 
for  merchandise. 

Lf  moine,  Turel  A  Co.,  located  on  Market  street, 
have  an  immense  stock  of  general  merchandise 
and  agricultural  implements.  They  are  enabled  to 
sell  at  very  low  figures  because  of  their  extensive 
sales. 

illaniifactiir«i9. 

Among  the  manufacturing  liouses  may  first  be 
mentioned  the  Hour  mills.  Moody's  Flour  Mill, 
corner  of  S.mta  Clara  and  Third  avenues,  has  been 
established  since  1858,  with  a  very  large  capacity, 
riipy  export  largely,  and  the  mill  employs  a  live 
hiTse-power  engine. 

The  Santa  Clara  City  Flouring  Mill  Company  has 
received  additional  improvements,  in  the  way  of 
two  new  machines,  lor  use  in  the  new  inannfactnr- 
iiig  process,  aud  is  run  almost  incessantly.  The 
tlour  from  these  mills  commands  the  best  price  in 
the  Liverpool  markets,  aud  meets  with  high  ap- 
preciation everywhere. 

Redmond  &  McL;iurin  have  an  immense  stock, 
and  ofifer  exceedingly  liberal  terms  to  purchasers, 
especially  to  farmers  and  producers. 

M.  Byrne  has  been  identified  with  the  dry  goods 
business  for  twenty  years,  and,  by  many,  is  con- 
sidered iudispcusable  to  the  business  welfare  of  the 
patrons.  His  prices  are  as  low  as  a  San  Francisco 
dealer's. 

O.  Barrion,  Kent  &  Co.,  opposite  the  Anzerais, 
keeps  a  very  large  stock  of  first-class  dry  goods, 
and  sells  at  good  figures. 

B  rgin  it  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Frank- 
lin streets,  do  a  good  business. 

A.  B.  Steinbick,  on  Market  street,  has  a  large 
stock  of  attractive  goods  at  low  figures. 

The  dry  goods  stores  ot  Sau  Jose  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  iu  Sau  Francisco.    The  goods  are 
durable  and  prices  low.    There  is  a  Urge  number 
of  first-class  houses,  and  doing  extensive  business. 
Marble  Works. 

The  Excelsior  Marble  Works,  owned  by  Mr.  T. 
Field  it  Son,  on  Second,  between  John  street  and 
Santa  Clara  avenue,  employs  ten  men.  The  work 
displayed  evinces  much  more  skill  than  is  usually 
shown  in  general  shops.  Much  of  the  marble  used 
is  from  Scotland. 

At  Blanchard  &  O'Neil's  granite  works,  some 
beautiful  work  was  shown. 

The  Alameda  Marble  aud  Granite  Works  have 
been  establislied  since  1870.  The  work  is  very  ar- 
tistic and  the  designs  tasteful  and  original.  Albert 
Stillwaugh  carves  some  beautiful  monuments.  His 
cemetery  work  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  Alameda  Marble  Works  only  need  to  be  vis- 
ited to  be  appreciated.  They  are  now  chiseling  a 
monument  tor  Mr  S.  J.  BUI,  which  is  a  model  of 
beauty  and  design. 

The  City  Marble  Works,  owned  by  Lee  it  Delong, 
are  located  on  the  corner  of  First  and  San  S  ilvador 
etreet.s;  they  have  been  established  since  1874,  aud 
turn  out  good  work. 

11.  L.  Higgins  has  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
farms  and  orchards  in  the  county  for  sale,  and, 
from  his  long  residence  iu  the  county,  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  its  resources  and  drawbacks. 

J.  E.  Brown,  in  addition  to  the  city  and  county 
propenies,  of  the  ordinary  cLiss,  has  many  country 
residences,  foot  hill  farms,  etc. 

The  San  Jose  Aiictioii  and  Commission  House 
does  a  general  auction  busiuess,  dealing  largely  iu 
real  estate  sales. 

E.  E.  M-K>dy  represents  the  well-known  Mutual 
lusuiance  Company,  whose  paid-up  capital  and 
cash  a-sets  command  confidt-nce. 

A.  W.  Siuinis  does  an  extensive  commission  busi- 
ness, receiving  large  consignments  from  shipping 
merchants,  and  those  at  a  di.stanee,  and  his  returus 
are  rendered  in  a  most  satisin'tory  manner. 

John  Bell  does  a  general  liuiiiiess  in  real  estate, 
makes  loans,  etc.,  and  is  agent  for  the  American 
Insurance  companies,  as  is  also  Jair.ts  Clayton. 
Hul«l8. 

The  Anzerais  House  is  a  conitiiodious  and  ele- 
gantly furnishtit  house,  faultless  iu  its  appoint- 
ments. It  is  one  ui  the  best  in  Sau  Jose,  and  a 
uiiivi  rsal  lavorite. 

The  Santa  Clara  House  is  a  cost,  quiet  boarding- 
house,  more  like  a  private  home  than  a  hotel. 
The  looms  are  neatly  luruished,  and  it  is  the  only 
hotel  111  Santa  Clara. 

Tlie  Alameda  Palace  is  a  well-veiitilatcd  lodging- 
house  ot  two  stories,  and  the  prices  are  moderate. 

The  Farmern'  Hotel  has  about  forty  uice,  sunny 
rooms.    The  proprietor  is  a  pioneer  in  this  line. 

The  Swiss  Hotel  is  a  small  liouse,  with  twenty- 
three  rooms,  a  neat  table  and  obliging  attendants. 

The  Lainolle  House  provides  free  carriages  from 
trains,  the  rooms  are  good,  and  the  fare  excellent. 

The  Wesutrn  H  itel,  located  on  Market  street, 
near  'iie  City  MarUet,  is  a  new  brick,  conta  niug  a 
number  of  uice  rooms,  with  very  moderate  prices. 


St.  Jamtm  Hotel  is  a  first-class  house,  beauti- 
fully situated,  Irontiiig  St.  James  park,  near  the 
Court  House.     Carriages  connect  with  the  trains. 

The  New  York  Exchange,  on  First  street,  has  re- 
cently been  refurnished  in  an  attaaotive  style.  Prices 
are  moderate. 

Stat  onery,  Etc. 

Capt.  Maddox  has  all  kinds  of  stationery,  and  a 
fine  assortment  of  musical  instruments.  His  trade 
is  principally  local. 

The  Acme  Distillery  supplies  the  city  with  good 
water. 

The  Sau  Jose  and  Santa  Clara  Water  Company 
supply  good  water  in  abundance,  from  Los  Gatos 
creek,  by  meaus  of  pipes  laid  about  twelve  years 
since. 

I.  Baiorchi  &  Co.'s  paste  factory  supplies  a  want 
long  felt,  and  tht  y  are  well  paliouizid. 

Gt  orge  Deiinie  <t  Co.  keep  a  general  stock  of 
books,  stationery  and  automatic  school  furniture, 
besides  a  moderate  uumber.of^pianos  aud  musical 
instruments. 

B.  S.  Hirsch  &'Co.  keep  a  millinery  store,  and  a 
good  assortment  of  ribbons,  French  flowers,  etc. 
The 

Box  Factory, 

At  the  corner  of  San  Pedro  and  Julian  streets,  em- 
ploys twenty-five  men  in  the  inaiiufacture  of  fruit- 
boxes.  Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Britton,  has  some  beau- 
tiful orchards,  and  exhibits  intelligence  and  skill 
lu  their  management. 

Albert  Lake  has  a  similar  factory  located  on  San 
Pedro  street,  which  has  been  operating  for  sixteen 
years.  They  employ  a  force  of  fourteen  meii,  and 
are  making  substantial  packing  boxes,  which  are 
shipped  to  various  places  aloug  the  coast,  and  in 
the  interior. 

T.  J.  Gillespie's  Planing  Mill,  on  El  Dorado 
street,  though  established  but  a  year  ago,  employs 
sixteen  men  o;;  general  mill  work.  The  architect, 
connected  with  the  mill,  Mr.  G.  Blair,  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  mention  here.  Mr.  Gillespie  will 
turnish  the  Branch  Normal  school  with  the  mater- 
ials for  finishing,  as  they  supplied  the  Electric 
Tower.  His  Fanning  Mill  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  Farmers'  Union. 

Marsh  it  Sparrow  are  agents  for  the  Excelsior 
Gate,  and  other  Important  inventions.  They  will 
be  found  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  aud  Jackson 
streets. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Mill  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany have,  at  times,  employed  over  100  men,  in 
planing  and  preparing  the  tine  redwood  and  pine 
found  in  the  California  and  Oregon  forests,  for  var- 
ious useful  purposes.  They  ordinarily  employ  a 
force  of  80  men. 

The  Pacific  Manufacturing  Company  owns  sev- 
eral saw  mills,  aod  prepare  their  own  lumber,  to  be 
used  in  their  shops.  Tliough  they  have  been  in 
operation  only  since  1830,  they  constantly  employ 
a  force  of  75  men,  and  turn  out  mncli  good  work. 
They  manufacture  coftius,  which  are  shipped  in 
large  numbers.  Their  establishment  is,  without 
doubt,  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Smead  is  a  practical  undertaker,  and 
the  owner  of  a  beautiful  hearse. 

Dannes  <t  Van  Doren,  No.  271  First  street,  have  a 
supply  of  coal,  lime,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  feed  store. 

The  Santa  Clara  Tannery,  established  twenty 
years  since,  has  an  extensive  building,  which  covers 
about  a  block,  and  it  works  about  G5  men.  They 
tan  about  300  hides  per  week,  which  find  a  market 
all  over  the  State. 

F.  Miller  is  a  cooper  of  30  years'  experience  in 
this  place. 

Piatt  Gregory  m  ikes  spring  mattrasses  and  deals 
in  all  varieties  of  furniture.  Repairing  is  done 
with  neatness  and  despatch. 

P.  Limmerick,  on  Fust  street,  warrants  his  work 
to  stand  rough  roads  and  warm  climates.  He 
makes  a  good  showing. 

The  Sau  Jose  Brass  Foundry  has  for  ten  years 
filled  a  very  desirable  place  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity.   The  work  done  here  is  highly  spoken  of. 

John  Christian  makes  threshing  teeth  and  com- 
petes with  Eastern  merchants  iu  price. 

Carria-re  Wijrks. 

H.  Prindle's  "Enterprise"  Carriage  Shop  is  well 
named.  Iu  addition  to  his  oilier  wagons,  lie  has 
the  ixclu^ive  right  to  Putnam's  Patent  Cart,  used 
for  light  traveling  aud  breaking  horses.  Traveling 
with  this  cart  is  much  less  fatigueing  than  by  sad- 
dle. Hj  has  several  important  patents  for  agri- 
cnliura]  implements,  which  bid  fair  to  prove  of 
great  service  to  farmers. 

John  Dickson  has  been  in  business  here  for  30 
years.  His  work  needs  no  recommendation.  It  is 
much  ai)prcciated. 

A.  A.  Wulirovv,  on  Main  street,  trims  carriages 
most  liaiiclsoniely  and  inannl'acturea  harness. 

Hackmann  &  Normandiii,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  on  Santa  Clara  avenue,  have  been  in  busi- 
ness since  1875.  We  inspected  many  of  their  car- 
riages and  buggies,  aud  found  them  all  that  they 
are  represented  to  be.  Teu  or  twelve  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  their  shops. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  manufactures  carriages  and  bug- 
gies, as  Well  as  aocy  turnouts,  aud  employs  only 
first-class  mechanics. 

Chris.  Beigstrom  ct  Co.  manufacture  and  repair 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  iiupleiuents,  as  well  as 
'  carriages  aud  buggies,  making  a  specialty  of  plow 


work.  The  Standard  fruit-wagon,  made  here,  is  a 
model  of  strength,  durability  and  convenience, 
carrying  from  30  to  112  boxes. 

E.  Wale's  carriage  works  ofifer  great  inducements 
to  purchasers,  and  all  his  work  is  warranted. 
Uardtvare,  olt-i 

The  Frank  Bros,  have  been  in  business  in  the 
city  about  eight  years.  They  keep  Wood's  mower, 
beside-  other  standard  agricultural  implements. 

J.  H.  Dibble  it  Son,  912  Main  street,  have  been 
established  25  years.  They  have  a  good  supply  of 
stoves,  and  they  do  general  plumbing,  etc. 

Maclane  ct  Meyers  keep  one  ol  the  oldest  hard- 
ware stores  in  tbe  State,  having  started  32  years 
ago.  They  keep  a  full  supply  of  paiuters'  materi- 
als, as  well  as  hardware. 

Fred  Schmedlin,  on  Jackson  street  has  a  good 
machine  shop. 

The  D  ivies  machine  shop,  on  the  corner  of  Jack- 
son and  Liberty  streets,  is  a  very  extensive  build- 
ing, three  stories  high,  and  66x44.  All  kinds  of 
work  in  this  line  may  here  be  seen,  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Some  of  the  castings  are  im- 
mense, often  reaching  the  weight  of  ten  tons. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hammond,  a  painter,  though  but  re- 
cently established,  gives  general  satisfaction. 

E.  C.  Bradley  does  a  flourishing  business,  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages,  buggies,  etc.,  as  well  ag 
heavy  wagous. 

Brindage  <t  King  are  building  up  a  good  trade. 

Chapmau  it  Ingham  have  just  opened  a  new 
shop,  and  have  goue  to  work  in  a  business-like 
way  that  promises  well. 

The  Calirornia  Operation  Workshop  and  Com- 
mission House  employs  a  number  of  hands  in 
manufacturing  a  very  important  spray  nozzle,  em- 
ployed for  the  destruction  of  the  scale  bug,  codlin 
moth  aud  other  insect  pests.  Tlie  house  also  does 
job-woik. 

F.  Klein  keeps  a  general  stock  of  stoves,  pumps,  ' 
copper  and  sheet-iron  ware,  etc. 

A.  ct  G.  Martin  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
community,  though  but  recently  established. 
A.  W.  Wliite's  tin  shop  is  full  ot  good  work. 
J.  C.  Corcoran  &  Co.,  3G1  Santa  Clara  street, 
does  all  kinds  of  plumbing  and  gas-fitting. 

J.  Yocco  manufactures  tin,  sheet-iron  and  cop- 
per ware.    All  work  is  warranted. 

A.  S.  Bibcock  ifc  Co.  have  one  of  the  largest 
business  houses  in  San  Jose,  located  on  Market 
street.  T  iey  keep  all  sorts  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  are  agenls'or  the  Ludebaker  wagon,  car- 
riages, etc.,  McCoraiick  Mowers,'Binder8  aud  Head- 
ers. One  of  the  best  farmer  aids  is  the  Acme  har- 
row.  These,  also,  we  noticed  in  this  houte. 

Keiser  it  Koch,  317  Market  street,  are  making 
harness.  Some  of  it  would  delight  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur.  No  machine  is  employed  and  all 
work  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

F.  Allman's  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  is  on 
the  Alameda,  near  the  narrow-guage  depot.  Here 
were  shown  such  au  array  of  engines,  boilers, 
gang-plows,  crushers,  etc.,  that  the  wonder  grew 
on  our  mind  as  to  where  so  many  could  be  required. 
The  shops  present  a  busy  appearance  aud  orderly 
activity  most  agreeable  to  see.  They  make  elec- 
tric machines  also. 

The  San  Jose  Foundiy  does  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 

The  plumbing  and  gas-fittiug  establishment,  446 
First  street,  do  steam  work  of  all  kinds.  They  did 
the  work  iu  the  Normal  School  building,  and  are 
no*  engaged  in  fitting  up  the  Branch  Normal 
School  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  Eiiriglit  Iron  Works,  corner  First  and  Wil- 
liams streets,  have  very  extensive  shops  and  do  an 
immense  business.  They  make  a  specialty  of  por- 
table engines. 

W.  H.  Hollis  does  custom  work  In  a  satisfactory 
style,  and  has  a  good  run. 

The  Globe  Carriage  Worus  have  a  steadily  increas- 
ing business.  They  employ  from  ten  to  twelve 
hands  all  tbe  time.  They  have  a  fire-proof  brick, 
G0x40,  admirably  constructed  for  their  purposes. 

L.  Ross  it  Son  have  a  fruitaud  vegetable  market, 
w- II  supplied  wilh  canned  fruits  as  well  as  fresh, ^ 
together  with  an  assortment  of  groceries, 
Liquor  Merchants. 
Geo.  E.  Graves  it  Co.  import  direct  from  the 
manufacturers,  aud  have  large  wholesale  houses. 

Krumb's  brewery,  on  Second  street,  has  been  op- 
erating for  25  years,  aud  the  beer  is  most  excellent. 

The  Freileiicksbnrg  Brewery  is  a  large,  brick 
building,  covering  about  six  acres,  on  Ciunibar 
street.  It  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  approved  cool- 
ers, etc.,  and  turns  out  13,000  barrels  annually. 
Pork  Packing. 
Robert  it  Lamarque  have  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lislinient  on  Market  street.  Everything  around 
their  building  is  neat.  They  appear  to  do  a  good 
busiuess. 

The  Vienna  Chemical  Dye  Works,  in  the  J^-£fer- 
son  block,  on  Santa  Clara  avenue,  has  recently 
been  refitted  with  new  and  improved  machinery, 
and  they  do  excellent  work  at  moderate  rates. 

The  Golden  Gate  Packing  Company,  on  Fourth, 
between  Julian  and  Empire  streats,  has  been  run- 
ning steadily  since  it  started,  wilh  a  capacity  for 

I  15.000  cans  per  day,  and  employs  many  women 
and  cliildien.    N.)  Cliiueso  are  allowed  to  handle 

I  their  fruiu.    Tue  President,  Mr.  Q.  B.  Bjwmaa, 
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and  the  General  Superinteudent  are  energetic  busi- 
ness men. 

L.  Hess'  dye  works,  on  Franklin  street,  receives 
work  tlirough  its  agent,  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunn  gan,  and 
gives  general  satisfaction.  Sucli  an  establishment 
fills  a  great  want  in  every  neighborhood. 

The  Pacific  Silk  Factory,  wlien  in  active  opera- 
tion, employs  from  18  to  25  women,  and  imports 
materials  direct  from  Italy  and  Japan.  They  are 
making  additional  buildings,  which  will  enable 
them  to  use  three  times  the  machinery  now  em- 
ployed. Their  business  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. 

The  Lion  Glove  Factory,  on  San  Fernando  street, 
employs  115  hands,  and  yet  are  often  unable  to  fill 
the  orders  as  fast  as  they  are  received.  This  is  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  the  work  done. 

Another  glove  factory,  owned  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Wil- 
cox, seems  to  be  doing  a  thriving  business. 

Gilroy 

Is  a  growing  agricultural  settlement,  surrounded 
by  rich  soil,  and  possesses  great  climatic  advan- 
tages. Almost  a  continuous  line  of  dairy  ranches 
stretch  from  San  Felipe  to  Gilroy  and  San  Juan. 

W.  N.  Furlong  has  a  valuable  fruit  farm  and 
exercises  intelligence  and  skill  in  its  management, 
while  several  other  smaller  orchards  are  being 
worked  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Reeves  Bros.,  who  own  and  rent  large  dairy 
farms,  and  others,  assert  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  dairy  to  average  four  pounds  of  cheese  per 
day  to  the  cow.  This  finds  a  ready  market  whe.i 
only  two  or  three  days  old,  and  is  scattered  to  vari- 
ous homes  and  Eastern  markets. 

The  business  portion  is  almost  confined  to  one 
street,  while  residences,  school-houses,  churches, 
etc.,  furnished  in  a  tasteful  manner,  testify  to  the 
energy  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 

Schools  for  Animals. 

Prof.  Thomas  Hilderbrand  has  a  dog  college 
that  is  looked  upon  as  a  first-class  institution  of 
its  kind.  Tuition  is  only  SlOO  a  term.  Prof. 
Leisly  has  a  similar  college.  With  all  the  educated 
puppies  turned  out  by  these  able  masters  the 
numbers  now  seen  must  be  largely  increased. 
Alviso 

Is  a  shipping  port  and  also  a  station  on  the  narrow- 
guage  railroad  which  runs  from  San  Francisco  to 
Santa  Cruz.  It  is  a  business  place,  and  though 
containing  but  a  few  hundred  in  population,  yet 
its  warehouses  and  facilities  for  I'reignting,  steam 
flouring  mill,  etc.,  keeps  its  energies  busily  em- 
ployed. 

The  warm  belt  which  runs  through  this  county 
contains  some  exquisite  scenery  and  very  fertile 
soil.  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  valleys  in 
this  belt  is  Saratoga.  lis  paper  mill  and  other 
forms  of  industry,  added  to  farming  and  fruit- 
raising,  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
Lios  Ciatog. 

Los  Gatoa,  a  growing  settlement,  about  ten  miles 
from  San  Jose,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Warm  Belt, 
combines  many  attractions  of  climate,  scenery,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  etc.  It  lies  at  the  toot  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  and  frosts  rarely  visit  it.  Busi- 
ness goes  on  with  considerable  activity,  even  in  this 
small  burgh.  The  immense  rooms  of  the  Los  Ga- 
tes Flouring  Mill,  which,  with  its  new  machinery, 
daily  turns  or.t  500  barrels  is  a  scene  of  beautiful, 
systematic  working.  Wlieu  first  constructed,  in 
18.55,  it  cost  SIOO.OOO.   It  is  built  of  cut  stone. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  region  is  specially 
adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  a  great  incentive  is 
given  this  industry  by  the  Los  Gatos  Fruit  Cannery, 
which  employs  about  20u  hands.  Much  fruit,  that 
would  otherwise  be  unsalable,  because  of  its  perish- 
able nature,  is  economically  employed.  A  good 
fruit  cannery  is  one  of  the  moU  desirable  enterpri- 
ses in  such  a  neighborhood,  and  should  receive 
every  encouragement. 

The  different  kinis  of  business  here  represented 
show  much  skill.  Mr.  Seanor  displayed  fome  work 
in  agricultural  implements  and  woodwork  that 
was  very  gratifying  to  see. 

Mr.  D.  Parks  also  finds  a  good  paying  business 
in  this  line,  and  the  air  of  thrift  is  pleasing  to  see. 

The  principal  street  displays  considerable  activ- 
ity, being  lined  with  pleasant  cottages,  and  also  a 
Tew  shops  and  five  or  six  stores,  which  find  remun- 
erative trade. 

Messrs.  Small  <t  Smith,  who  own  the  two  butcher 
shoDS  in  the  town,  assured  us  that  it  was  a  live 
place. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  summer  resorts  is  the 
Alma  Hotel,  three  miles  from  the  village.  The 
hunting  and  fishing  afford  excellent  sport,  and  the 
accommodations  are  excellent.  Many  visitors  fre- 
qnent  it  in  search  of  health. 

Guadalupe  and  Almaden  are  thriving  villages 
surrounded  by  mountain  scenery  of  the  most  varied 
beauty,  to  which  the  narrow-guago.  winding  its 
devious  path,  gives  only  an  added  charm. 

Mines. 

New  Almaden  is  world -renowned  for  the  depth 
and  wealth  of  its  quicksilver  mines,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  worked  for  the  past  century.  The 
village,  a  pretty  little  mountatn  town,  is  a  bustling, 
active  settlement,  connected  by  daily  stage  with 
a&n  Jose,  twelve  miles  distant. 

M')ant  Guadilupe  also  yields  moderate  supplies, 
and  is  looked  apoa  as.guod  property. 


In  MooJy's  Gulch'_Oil  Beservior  the  wells  are 
down  something  over  700  foet,  and  a  good  flow  of 
petroleum  has  been  obtained.  Should  it  prove  as 
good  as  is  anticipated,  it  is  more  than  likely  the 
Narrow-Gauge  will  build  a  branch  road  from  Alma 
station. 

Means  of  transportation  from  this  valley  are 
good,  and  small  farming  is  made  to  pay.  There 
are  many  instances  here  of  ten  acres  netting  hand- 
some returns.  If  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
farmer  must  have  an  immediate  return,  he  can  put 
one  part  in  trees  one  year,  and  cultivate  the  rest 
from  year  to  year,  raising  wheat,  vegetables,  or 
whatever  lie  may  prefer. 

There  are,  in  this  county,  abundant  chances  for 
setting  out  new  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  work 
of  this  kiud  is  being  steadily  pushed  forward  with 
prospects  of  laige  success.  The  trees  grow  to  a 
size  altogether  unknown  in  the  E.ist,  and,  at  a 
distance,  resemble  a  beautiful  forest  laid  out  in 
squares.  The  climate  is  temperate,  seldom  being 
very  warm,  as  the  air  is  tempered  by  the  winds  from 
the  bay  during  most  of  the  season;  in  winter, 
abundant  rains  fall,  and  there  are  only  occasional 
frosts.  The  great  convenience  of  this  region  is  a 
good  market,  which  certainly  gives  it  marked  ad- 
vantages over  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  State, 
and  for  its  products  this  convenience  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 


ANOTHER     PAYING  PRODUCT. 

The  Santa  Ana  valley  is  rapidly  acquiring  an 
enviable  reputation  fot  the  manufacture  of  an 
excellent  quality  of  raisins,  and  buyers  are  ea- 
ger to  purchase  the  product,  at  good  paying 
prices.  This  industry  has  been  given  a  great 
impetus,  and  the  coming  season  will  see  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  manufacture  and  in  the 
quality,  wisdom  being  gained  by  experience. 
Now  another  branch  of  industry  should 
claim  the  attention  of  our  progressive  people. 
We  allude  to  the  growing  of  currants,  which, 
we  are  satisfied,  can  be  successfully  and  profit- 
ably grown,  and  put  up  here  for  export.  In 
this  connection,  we  take  the  following  from  the 
San  Francisco  Merchant,  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject: 

Without  waiting  for  the  day,  now  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  California  will  supiily  most  of  the 
raisins  consumed  iu  the  United  States,  let  us 
begin  experimenting  on  the  currants  of  grocery 
commerce.  These  are  little  used  iu  the  United 
States  comparatively,  because,  as  S.  B.  Thur- 
ber  says,  until  lately  anything  has  been  good 
enough  to  ship  to  America,  and  the  orders 
which  came  from  the  United  States  for  cur- 
rants always  contained  limits  as  to  price,  but 
none  whatever  as  to  quality.  California  can, 
we  believe,  supply  the  present  demand  for  cur- 
rants twice  over,  but  it  may  take  ten  years  of 
experiment  to  do  it. 

There  are  few  products  that  cannot  be  grown 
with  profit  in  this  valley,  if  properly  and  pru- 
dently managed,  and  the  currant  of  commerce 
no  doubt  can  be.  Let  us  experiment. — Santa 
Ana  Herald. 


IMMIGRATIO.V  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

In  speaking  of  the  immense  inimigjation 
arriving  in  New  York  from  foreign  countries 
the  Oalt  Gazette  very  pertinently  asks  why  Cal- 
ifornia cannot  obtain  a  small  portion  of  it.  It 
says  that  "we  have  the  most  desirable  climate 
in  the  world;  we  have  an  unlimited  amount  of 
vacant  tilable  land  lying  idle  and  inviting  the 
steady  yeomanry  to  come  hither  and  enjoy  its 
bountiful  productions;  we  have  inexhaustible 
mineral  resources;  we  have  undeveloped  man- 
facturing  resources — in  a  word,  we  have  as 
much  or  mbre,  to  invite  this  immigration  as 
any  State  or  Territory  on  the  continent.  Then 
what  is  wanting  but  the  proper  effort  to  secure 
for  California,  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  such  an  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  as  will  place  our  State  on  the  road  to 
greatness  and  all  her  industries  iu  a  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  couiidition?" 


A  NKW  nilMNG  CENTKR. 

From  all  accounts  San  Bernardino  county  is 
rapily  coining  to  the  front  as  a  great  mining 
center.  The  San  Bernardino  7'ime.s  says :  The 
discoveries  at  Calico,  Providence,  Ord,  Water- 
man's and  other  places  have  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  our  mines  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  enormous  value.  The  business  men 
of  this  city  are  vitally  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  mining  resources,  and  it  be- 
hooves them  to  encourage  the  miner  and  pros- 
pector in  every  possible  way.  Our  present 
prosperity  is  largely  due  to  our  mining  trade, 
and,  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  busi- 
ness men,  this  trade  can  be  pefmauently  se- 
cured and  largely  increased. 


AMADOR  COUNTY. 
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[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent  No.  2.] 
Amador  county  lies  south  of  El  Dorado  county 
and  east  of  Sacrament  1  and  San  Joaquin  counties. 
The  Cosumnes  river  forms  a  part  of  its  northern 
boundary  line,  while  the  Mokelumne  river  bounds 
it  on  the  south.  The  county  is  irregular  in  shape, 
mountainous  in  the  east,  and  hilly  in  its  western 
portions.  It  contains  an  area  of  360,000  acres  of 
land.  Of  this  tract  ,3.3,857  48-100  acres  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Arroyo  Seco  grant,  leaving  a  remain 
der  of  328,142  52-100  acres  of  public  land.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  broken  into  hills 
and  rolling  swells  with  an  occasional  valley  or 
stretch  of  open  plain. 

Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  and  droves  of  sheep 
are  seen  grazing  on  the  hillsides  or  resting  'neath 
some  cool,  delightful  shade.  The  principal  valley 
is  the  lone,  which  is  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county.  Its  soil  is  of  a  loose,  sandy  loam, 
and  is  equal  to  the  best  river-bottom  lands;  it  is 
divided  up  into  beautiful  little  farms  and  orchards. 
Fields  of  waving  grain  await  the  busy  headers,  and 
load  after  load  of  briglit,  green  alfalfa  is  seen 
passing  to  the  farms.  The  hilly  or  upland  soil  is 
of  a  reddish  color  and  is  very  productive,  being  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  vine  culture.  The  wines 
manufactured  here  are  of  superior  strength  and 
flavor,  and  is  finding  favor  with  our  largest  wine 
exporters.  Much  of  the  liill  land  is  covered  with 
chapparal,  blue  pine,  etc.,  and  is  very  cheap.  Once 
cleared,  it  makes  very  good  farms,  orchards,  or 
grazing  pastures. 

Tlie  Climate, 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  cool  and  delightful, 
but  during  the  summer  it  grows  pxeeedins»ly  warm, 
the  tbermonieter  often  reaching  the  100  deg.  mark, 
and  snmelimea  ransing  as  high  as  110  deps.  The 
heat,  though,  is  not  felt  so  much  as  in  some  of  our 
valley  counties.  The 

Principal  Water  Conrses 
Are  the  Mnkelumne  river,  which  drains  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  county;  the  Cosumnes  river, 
which,  with  its  various  branches  or  tributaries, 
drains  the  northern  part  of  the  cuunty.  The  mi- 
nor streams  are  TionT  river.  Tiger.  Deer,  Panther, 
Dry  Jacl-son  and  Indian  rreeks.  There  are  manv 
other  small  streams,  all  of  which  give  amiile  facili- 
ties far  irri!;a>ion  purposes.  In  the  vicinity  of 
lone  City  traces  of  coal  were  found  many  years  ago. 
and  now  three  well  defined 

Beds  of  Co.-il 
Are  being  develotipd.  Two  of  these  are  owned  bv 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
other  bv  D.  Ynunglove.  a  resident  of  lone  City. 
Ttie  cnmpanv  have  developed  one  of  their  mines  to 
quite  an  extent.  They  have  every  facility  tor  ship- 
pins  their  coal.  It  is  us"d  in  Tone  City,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  cheapest  and  best  fuel  that  can  be  had. 
The  companv  use  it  on  their  trains  running  be- 
tween this  city  and  Ga't.  and  on  the  ferries  plyin? 
between  Ciklund  and  S^in  Francisco.  Accnmpan- 
panied  by  J.  C.  Frates.  the  foreman,  we  entered  a 
car.  for  the  pi'rpose  of  visitinc:  the  mine.  On 
reaching  tlie  bottom  of  the  inclins  we  were  es 
corted  tlirough  innumerable  windings,  until  it 
seemed  almost  an  impossibility  to  ever  find  our 
wav  out.  We  were  piloted  by  a  solemn-looking 
Chinaman,  with  a  lighted  lamp  fastened  to  his  cap. 
Occasionally  wp  would  come  across  a  number  of 
workmen,  stripped  of  their  shirts,  diofuing  away, 
the  perspirntion  sireamine  from  every  pore  of  their 
lindies.  Some  of  the  drifts  had  caved  in .  and.  on 
looking  up.  we  could  distinsnish  the  different  strata 
of  coal,  flepnrated  bv  only  thin  lavers  of  clay.  The 
upper  stratum  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness  and  is 
made  nn  of  pnrtiallv  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
The  second  stratum  i^!  three  feet  in  thickness  and 
is  separated  from  th'i  upper  bed  and  from  the  lower 
stratum,  or  bed,  bv  lavers  of  vellow  clav.  The 
base  bed  averases  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thicli- 
ness,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  quality  of  coal. 
Here  we  saw  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  timber 
past  a  cave.  Largo  henvy  pieces  of  framework 
were  broken  off  and  crushed  down  by  the  immense 
weight  of  tons  on  tons  o'' clav  and  coal  above.  At 
last,  after  we  had  become  quite  weary,  wo  arrived 
at  the  incline,  and.  takinc;  a  car,  we  were  soon 
brought  to  tho  surface.  The  other  mine  is  owned 
by  D.  Younglovo.  and  has  been  developed  to  some 
extent.  Several  hundred  feet  of  tunnelling  tapped 
a  good  vein  of  coal.  Ho  has  prospected  in  various 
places,  with  gratifying  results,  and  feels  satisfied 
that  there  must  be  at  least  twenty  acres  in  the  coal 
deposits. 

Leaving  lone  City,  and  passing  eastward,  the 
country  grows  more  rough  and  broken  into  hills 
and  mountains.  Much  of  the  land  is  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  chapparal  and  grease  woods. 
For  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  but  fow  farms  or 
orchards  are  seen;  then  you  pass  into  a  district  of 
very  good  farm  or  grazing  lands.  The  country  has 
all  been  cleared  by  the  energetic  settler  and  cov- 


ered with  thriving  farms  and  pastures.  Much 
more  of  the  lands  could  be  cleared,  with  1  '  ihor, 
and  converted  into  beautiful  homes  ami  ve 
farms,  and  we  firmly  believe  that,  for  of 
moderate  means  and  economical  habits,  energy  to 
toil  and  sense  to  manage,  there  are  few  better  places 
in  which  to  locate.  The  returns  will  not  be  grtat, 
but,  with  the  good  market  which  the  mining  towns 
affoid,  any  poor  man  might  do  well. 

Copper  Mine. 
About  four  miles  from  lone  City,  near  the  road 
leading  to  Jackson,  is  the  celebrated  Newton  cop- 
per mine.  This  mine  is  being  extensively  worked. 
The  copper  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  the  leech- 
ing process  and  is  said  to  be  so  pure  that  pieces  of 
scrap-iron  is  soon  eaten  up  by  the  water  from  the 
ore. 

Q.nartz  Mining. 

Leaving  the  copper  mine  and  passing  still  fur- 
ther eastward,  we  soon  hear  the  stamps  of  im- 
mense quartz  mills,  grinding  up  the  ore.  Large 
piles  of  pulverized  rock  attest  the  fact  that  some  of 
them  must  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  The 
Consolidated  Amador  is  down  about  2.200  feet, 
and  the  Mahoney  mine  is  down  800  feet  and  is 
working  a  large  force  of  men.  The  Keystone  and 
other  mines  in  the  vicinity  are  all  in  active  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  is  Silver 
lake  a  picturesque  little  sheet  of  water,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  wild,  romantic  scenery.  The  lake 
is  three  miles  iu  length  by  about  two  in  width  and 
affords  excellent  boating  and  fishing,  while  the 
country  around  abounds  iu  game.  Mountain 
quail,  grouse,  duck  and  other  kinds  of  game  en- 
tice the  hunter  to  rare  sport. 

Saw  Mills. 

Many  saw-mills  are  engaged  in  sawing  lumber 
for  the  mines  and  other  purposes.  Large  teams 
are  seen  constantly  passing  to  and  from  the  mills, 
loaded  with  lumber  for  the  mines,  and  the  merry 
jingleof  their  bells  remind  one  of  the  times  before 
the  Central  Pai  ific  Railroad  was  constructed  across 
thecontinent.  Whatchanses  have  taken  place  since 
that  time!  Now  railroads  connect  almo."it  every 
parr  of  tho  State,  and,  like  the  great  arteries  of  the 
human  Imdy.  make  all  kinds  of  business  throb 
with  new  life,  developing  new  industries  and  giving 
a  fresh  impetus  to  relaxing  energy. 

Modes  of  communication  are  through  the  daily 
stage  lines  of  Wm.  Hamilton,  which  run  t"  all  the 
places  of  r.nte  in  the  county — Tone  City,  Jickson, 
Sutter  Creek,  Amador  Cifv.  Drytown.  Plymouth 
and  Mnlielumne  Hill,  which  latter  place  is  iu  Cala- 
veras countv.  These  lines,  under  tho  snperinten- 
denry  of  J.  E.  Rigsdvle,  ar«  kept  supiilied  with 
comfortable  coaches.  Kood  teams  and  (ffiei.-nt, 
gentlemanly  drivers,  some  of  whom  entertain  you 
with  storifs  of  stage  robberies,  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, etc.  lone  City  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Gait,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  and 
from  there  n  short  ride  of  a  few  hours  brings  you 
to  San  Francisco. 

Kxports  and  Imports. 

Larse  quantities  of  eold,  copper  and  coal  are 
shipped  annually  to  San  Franci-ico  and  other  cities. 
Tlie  county  imports  nearly  everything  in  the  agri- 
cultural or  produce  line.  This  is  a  seriou'  draw- 
back, for,  with  the  productive  soil  and  r  ndy  mar- 
ket, agriculture  should  recive  more  attention. 
When  a  county  is  compelled  to  call  on  neighboring 
cnuntif^p  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  a 
constant  drain  on  her  mineral  resources  and  a  seri- 
ous impedimrnt  to  tho  development  of  her  other 
industries.  It  is  true  this  county  can  boast  of  two 
excellent  flour  mills,  which  grind  out  as  fine  a  qnal- 
itv  of  flour  as  is  found  in  any  market,  and  although 
their  capacity  for  erinding  is  very  great,  thev  can- 
not meet  the  demand  for  this  article.  Both  of 
ihoap  mills  are  located  in  Tone  Citv.  The  Moline 
Flonr  Mills,  owned  bv  Dr.  Cummings.  hut  run  in 
the  interest  of  Harrison  <t  Evans,  are  doing  excel- 
lent work.  Thev  have  a  capacity  of  85  barrels  of 
flour  per  day.  The  mill  is  furnished  with  a  good 
''Pgine,  and  can  run  with  either  water  or  steam 
power.  The  Florence  Mill,  located  In  the  western 
part  of  tho  city,  is  also  giving  satisfaction  in  re- 
gard to  grinding. 

Mannfacfurln(r 
Receives  but  little  attention,  the  people  seeming  to 
content  themselves  with  heinp;  producers.  There 
are,  however,  two  large  foundries  actively  engaged 
in  doincr  such  work  as  the  county  needs  most,. 
Knight  &  Go  's  foundry  is  engaged  in  manufao- 
turin?  steam  engines  for  quartz  mills,  sheet  iron 
piping,  and  hrass  castings  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Knipht  has  invented  a  water  wheel.  It 
is  known  as  the  Knisrht  wheel,  and  is  beincr  adopted 
by  many  of  tho  principal  mines  of  this  Stale.  A 
steam  carpenter  shop  in  the  city  of  Jackson  is  do- 
ing a  ceneral  planing  business,  and  furnishing 
readv  material  for  building  purposes.  We  saw  a 
sample  of  their  cabinet  work  which  was  very  good. 
Connty  Papers. 

Three  newspapers  are  printed  in  tho  connty: 
two  iu  tho  town  of  .Tackon  and  one  in  lone  City. 
These  papers  are  all  ably  edited  and  are  full  of 
good  matter.  They  have  the  county's  interests 
at  heart  and  appear  to  bo  doing  all  they  can  to  fur- 
ther every  enterprise. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


August. 


Schools  and  Charclirs. 

The  county  contains  many  good  public  schools, 
of  which  the  people  are  justly  proud.  They  seem 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their 
children.  Several  good  churches  also  show  that 
religion  is  not  neglected. 

Town*  and  VlUaffe*. 

Jackson,  the  county-seat  of  Amador  county,  lies 
in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
bills.  It  contains  a  population  of  l,i!00,  an  honest, 
intelligent  class  of  people.  Main  street  has  quite 
a  number  of  good  business  bouses. 

The  National  Hotel,  the  principal  house  in  the 
town,  is  built  directly  across  the  foot  of  Miin 
street,  completely  blocking  the  way,  save  two  little 
alleys  that  branch  off  on  either  side.  Thi<  house 
contains  fifty  neatly  furnished  rooms,  sets  a  good 
table  and  the  waiters  are  polite  and  attentive. 
There-are  a  number  of  other  good  hotels  in  the 
place. 

The  firm  of  Gironard  &  Leclair  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  are 
prepared  to  construct,  on  short  notice,  any  kind  of 
a  vehicle,  from  a  littte  dog  cart  to  a  ten  male 
wagon. 

Reitz  &  Edsinger  are  in  the  same  business,  and 
though  they  have  only  been  here  a  short  time,  they 
are  fast  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by 
their  good  work  and  prompt  attention  to  bnsincss. 

C.  Y.  Brown  and  E.  B.  Robertson,  two  good  phy- 
sicians, are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  the  people 
in  a  healthy  candition,  and  their  services  are  met 
with  cordial  support  throughout  the  county.  We 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  Amador  county  is  sickly; 
ou  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  our  healthiest  eastern 
eouDties. 

Wm.  Kay  has  the  only  photograph  gallery  in  the 
town.  His  pictures  seem  to  have  a  natural  expres- 
sion, and  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in 
some  of  our  larger  cities. 

At  the  harness  shop  of  E.  G.  Freeman  we  were 
shown  samples  of  bis  work,  which  were  very  good. 
The  harness  and  saddles  were  all  put  together  in  a 
strong,  substantial  manner. 

C.  M.  Meek  owns  a  variety  store,  and  deals  in  all 
kinds  of  odds  and  ends.  He  is  agent  for  several 
prominent  insurance  companies. 

B.  Sanguinetti  is  a  prominent  merchant  of  this 
town.  He  carries  a  stock  of  groceries,  provisions 
and  general  merchandise. 

Jackson  supports  a  number  of  good  saloons, 
among  them  the  Pioneer,  Mystic  and  Gem,  which 
are  all  kept  in  first-class  style  and  supplied  with 
choice  wines  liquors  and  cigars. 

Situated  in  the  northwestern  partof  the  county  is 
lone  City, 

Occupying  a  site  on  the  edge  of  a  lovely  valley, 
bearing  the  same  name.  The  streets  are  regularly 
laid  off,  many  of  them  being  shaded  with  different 
kinds  of  ornamental  trees.  Qiiiet-lookiug  little 
residences,  with  beautiful  flower  gardens  and 
grassy  lawns  show  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  peo- 

le.  The  place  has  650  inhabitants,  and, apparent- 
y,  not  a  drone  in  the  whole  number. 

The  carriage  and  wagon  factory  of  Robert  Bass 
does  all  order  work.  lie  is  never  asked  to  warrant 
his  work,  which  clearly  shows  the  confidence  that 
is  felt  in  regard  to  his  work. 

J.  Browning  is  a  practical  blacksmith  and 
shoes  horses  and  mends  wagons  and  carts  in  the 
most  approved  style. 

U.  8.  Gregory  owns  a  harness  shop.  Mr.  Grego- 
ry was  formerly  aresident  of  Bidie,  Mono  county, 
where  he  conducted  a  thriving  business.  Since  his 
arrival  here,  Mr.  G.,  in  connection  with  his  part- 
ner, has  established  a  flourishing  business. 

The  town  supports  two  livery  stables,  the  Dexter 
and  the  Varanda.  The  Dexter  stables  have  a  num- 
ber of  very  fine  turnouts  and  make  a  good  show- 
ing. The  Varanda  has  been  in  existence  twenty- 
six  years.  The  teams  turned  out  of  this  stable  are 
good  and  the  prices  charged  are  very  moderate. 

J.  Marchant  supplies  the  town  with  good,  fresh 
meats. 

B.  Bishop  &  Co.  carry  on  a  large  general  mer- 
chandising store,  and  are  agents  for  the  South 
Bend  Chilled  Plow. 

Of  the  saloons,  we  will  mention  the  Gem,  kept 
by  H.  Martin,  and  the  billiard  hall  and  saloon  of 
V.  B.  Rawlings,  both  of  which  seem  to  be  doing  a 
good  business,  their  wines,  liquors,  cigars  and  to- 
bacco being  of  the  best  quality. 

Four  miles  from  Jackson,  by  stage,  we  arive  at 
Sntter  Creek, 
Still  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations.  The 
Consolidated  Amador  mine,  which,  at  one  time,  is 
said  to  have  been  worth  $100,000,  is  located  here. 
There  are  several  other  large  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, some  of  which  are  being  worked;  others 
expect  to  start  up  before  long. 

Mr.  C.  0.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  town,  thinks  that  the  present  lull  in  busi- 
ness is  only  temporary.  This  gentleman,  besides 
his  large  hardware  store,  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  tin,  copper,  steel  andiron 
piping. 

J.  Fatter  is  another  merchant  of  note.  Mr.  F. 
expects  soon  to  change  the  style  of  the  firm,  but 
whatever  change  may  be  made,  the  public  may  be 
assured  that  the  feature  of  fair  and  honest  dealing, 
so  strictly  maiotaiued  by  Mr.  Fatter,  will  Blill  be 
•dbeied  to. 


At  a  jewelry  store,  on  Main  street,  we  saw  some 
rare  specimens  of  workmanship.  V.  Lutnesky, 
the  proprietor,  informed  us  that  he  was  also  a  set- 
ter of  diamonds. 

Mr.  Chas.  Soroco,  who  has  been  in  business  here 
ten  years,  conducts  a  large  general  merchandising 
store,  in  the  upper  end  of  town,  doing  an  exten- 
sive business,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known, 
thronghout  the  county,  for  honest  and  liberal 
dealing. 

J.  H.  Giles,  a  resident  physician,  has  established 
a  good  practice  and  a  paying  business. 

The  Sutter  Creek  Hotel,  a  commodious  two-story 
brick,  contains  ample  accommodations  for  a  large 
number  of  guests. 

The  American  Exchange,  bnilt  in  1866,  and  run 
in  the  interest  A.  K.  Dudley,  is  a  first-class  hotel 
in  evei7  respect.  The  stages  stop  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  every  convenience  is  afforded  travelers. 

Payne  &  Richardson  are  in  the  liquor  trade  and 
are  doing  a  thriving  business. 

The  Amador  Canal  Company 
Furnishes  water  not  only  for  this  town,  but  for 
Jackson,  lone,  Amador  City  and  Plymouth.  The 
water  is  obtained  from  Mokelumne  river,  and  is 
taken  out  five  miles  above  West  Point;  from  there 
it  is  led  to  the  distributing  reservoirs,  at  New  York 
ranch,  one  mile  above  town;  from  there  it  is  led  in 
the  distributing  pipes  to  the  different  towns  men- 
tioned above.  The  water,  ou  coming  from  the 
pipes,  has  a  milky  appearance,  but,  after  standing 
a  moment,  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  some  mineral  contained  in  the 
water.   It  is  said  to  be  very  healthy. 

Leaving  Sutter  Creek,  by  stage,  a  ride  of  a  little 
over  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  thriving  littte 
town  of 

Amador  City. 

This  is  the  liveliest  little  mountain  town  we  have 
seen.  The  streets  are  crooked,  but  the  citizens  are 
agreeable  and  entertaining  as  one  could  wish. 
Several  stores,  a  good  hotel,  and  other  kinds  of 
business  make  up  the  town.  The  immense  mining 
interests  largely  help  to  keep  up  the  place. 

A  drug  store,  owned  by  J.  R.  Diinlap,  which  car- 
ries a  large  stock  of  drugs,  and  a  variety  store, 
just  across  the  street,  which  is  owned  by  bis 
brother,  are  doing  a  good  business. 

The  Amador  Hotel,  which  is  the  only  first-class 
hotel  in  town,  famishes  good  board  and  lodging  on 
reasonable  terms. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  you  are  fitted 
out  with  handsome  livery  teams  or  saddle  horses, 
Mr.  Eeer  having  as  stylish  rigs  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  travels. 

H.  J.  Koehler  is  proprietor  of  a  bakery  and  res- 
taurant and  is  well  patronized,  his  being  the  only 
bakery  in  town. 

At  the  blacksmith  shop  of  D.  R.  Miller  we  saw 
excellent  work  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Kling  is  a  shareholder  in  the  Eclipse  mine. 
This  mine  is  only  down  about  120  feet,  and  has  good 
prospects  at  that  depth.  The  ledge  is  an  extension 
of  the  Keystone  mine,  and  is  thought  to  be  very 
good. 

I.  Lepley  is  the  invector  of  a  timber-framing 
machine,  which  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
mining  circles.  The  machine  is  the  best  for  cut- 
ting large  timbers,  both  round  and  square,  that  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Seven  miles  from  Amador  City,  situated  on  an 
open  plain,  or  table-laud,  lies  the  town  of 
Plymouth. 

Here  also  is  heard  the  heavy  stamp  of  quartz 
mills,  grinding  away  day  and  night.  Sunday  and 
every  other  day,  the  whole  year  round,  you  hear 
their  ceaseless  clang. 

There  is  considerable  life  exhibited  here.  Busi- 
ness is  very  good,  and  the  people  all  seem  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  Among  the  prominent  citizens  are  R. 
H.  Duncan  and  A.  C.  Joy.  The  former,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  merchandising,  is  doing  quite  an  exten- 
sive business  throughout  the  county.  The  other 
gentleman  is  a  tinner  of  no  mean  ability,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  make  or  manufacture  any  kind  of  tin, 
sheet-iron  or  copper  vessels. 

There  are  two  livery  stables,  both  owned  by 
Doves  &  Miller.  Their  teams  and  carriages  pre- 
sent a  good  appearance  when  on  the  street.  They 
keep  a  boarding-stable  as  well  as  livery. 

A.  Wenzel  is  a  carriage  and  wagon  maker,  whose 
work  is  don?  by  order  and  very  satisfactorily. 

Several  good  hotels  have  been  established  for 
years.  The  Forest  House  has  many  conveniences 
and  IS  quite  attractive. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Drytown, 
Volcano  and  Fiddletown.  From  Volcano  it  is  only 
about  forty  miles  to  Silver  Lake,  with  picturesque 
scenery  throughout  the  whole  route. 


"THE    GLORIOUS    CLIMATE     OF  CALL 
FOKNIA." 

In  California,  natives  of  every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  can  find  the  climate  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  or  the  one  of  their  choice.  In 
the  great  valleys  we  have  the  climates  of  Lombardy 
and  the  low  lying  regions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  foothills  may  be  found  those  of  France,  Ca- 
labria and  the  high  lands  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 
In  the  northern  coast  counties  it  is  damp,  foggy, 
misty  and,  in  some  places,  rainy,  resembling  the 
climate  of  the  British  Islands.  The  southern  coast 
counties  are  favored  with  temperate,  exhilerating, 
delightful  climates  and  clear  skies  that  are  loved 
by  all  races  of  men;  while  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Diego  counties  each  claim  to  be 
an  earthly  Paradise,  and  to  be  situated  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  originally  loca- 
ted. Our  lofty,  pine-covered  Sierras  exactly  suit 
the  Scandinavian  races,  and  the  natives  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa  would  imagine  themselves 
at  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river  and  in 
the  desert  of  the  same  name. — Kern  County  Call- 
fornian. 

DRIED  FRUIT. 

The  Solano  Repvhlican  snys:  The  dried  fruit 
produced  from  seven  acres  of  land  near  Vaca- 
ville  was  sold  to  a  San  Francisco  merchant  last 
season  forthesum  of  $1,800;  the  same  merchant 
paid  another  grower  $1,700  for  the  product  of 
five  acres,  and  another  leading  firm  bought  the 
dried  fruit  raised  on  seven  acres  for  $2,290. 
This  doesn't  look  as  though  the  fruit  interest 
wonld  decline  with  the  planting  of  additional 
orchards. 
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MimERYii\DiRfl\eimi\cs, 

Hoisting  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 


Cordially  invites  the  pablir  to  visit  his  new 
■tore,  Yvliere  tltey  will  8ee  tli»  largest  and 
clioicest  stock  <'f  Enifligli  and  Foreign  spe- 
cialtie*  in  AVooleng  for  the  Spring  i>ea(Oii> 
Give  a*  a  cull. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  onr  New  Styles,  Prices  and  Qual- 
ity. Civility  (o  all.  No  trouble  t«  show 
Ifonds.  Lin^htest  and  L>ar;regt  TaiIorin|f  Ea- 
lubliDliment  on  the  coast.  Satiafaction 
gaarauteefL    Store  lig^hted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


SUITINGS 


The  '•olden  tbreads  among  (ho  green, 
£8tlif  tic  rolors  blended  in  bftwe**n. 
The  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown — 
All  colurs  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  5  00 

Suits  from   20  00 

Overcoats  from   15  00 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OO 

Genuine  6x  Beaver  Suits 

from   60  00 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  OO 

White  Vests  from   3  00 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  00 

English  Cords  for  Hunting  SuitSi 

SAMPLES, 
With  Instmctions  for  Self-measurement, 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

SENT  FREE. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  WHEAT. 

Thfi  Trinune,  in  Rpeakiog  of  threshing,  says: 
It  is  in  full  blast  all  over  the  county.  Reports 
from  different  sections  are  all  favorable.  The 
grain  is  said  to  be  unusually  plump  and  heavy 
and  makes  up  in  weight  what  is  lacking  in 
bulk.  The  straw  is  correspondingly  light.  All 
in  all,  the  season,  so  far  as  cereals  are  con- 
cerned, is  turning  out  much  better  than  the  most 
saugaiue  bad  reason  to  expect. 


BISHOP  S  ECONOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Which  doea  away  with  Cnmbroas  Pamp 
Rods,  V  Bobs  and  Balance  Bobs,  opi-ratinf 
eqnally  well  in  sliafis  or  inclines  ;  admitting^ 
of  deflection  into  distant  workings.  Circu- 
lars furnished  free,  u|>on  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINTING  HORSE 
POWER  ' 

SPECLVX^TIEW. 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 

222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Howard  and  Folsom, 

STEAM  PLOWS. 

FOR  SAIiE-Two  Steam  Plows,  Mannfac- 

tured  by  the  world-renowuid  firm  of  John  Fowler  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds.  England,  with  all  latest  Improvements 
and  duplicate  accef  sories.  These  plows  are  capable  of 
plowing  from  15  to  BO  acres  per  day  per  set,  at  a  depth 
of  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  or  more.  The  four  pow- 
erful traction  engines  belonging  to  the  outfit  were  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  Ube  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
colonies,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  economy  in  fuel,  but 
also  for  transportation  purposes,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  where  steam  power  is  advantageous  or  re- 
quUite.  Apply  to  H.  N.  CHACNCEY. 

Boom  No.  10,  100  CaUToriUa  SU,  S.  F. 


NICOLiLi,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  invites  nttenlion  lo  Ills  New  FnrnishinK 
Depiirtment— Is  tlie  luri;est  stock  of  tbe  Uuest 
Eastern  make-- 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS.I 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS.  

NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Has  a  lar^e  slock  of  !>Ien'8,  Boys"  and  Youths' 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  the  Newest  Pallcriis  and  Improved  Styles, 
of  our  own  luanufacluie  and  warranted 
shrunk.  Men'H  Suits  from  S15.  Boys'  Suits, 
ttvercoats.  Ulsters. 

SHKCIAti  ATTENTION  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


WICOI^Li,  Tlie  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
]VE£ti*li-ot  JStroot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


August. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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CONTRA  C3STA  COUNH. 

Location  —  Topography  -  3Iagnifi- 
ceiit  Scenery. 


Great  Mount  Diablo  Coal  Fields— Toirng  and 
Villaires. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resouhces  ] 
Contra  Costa  liae  been  much  less  written  about, 
conaicleriiig  itg  location,  than  any  county  in  the 
State.  The  first  land  the  tourist  sees,  after  passing 
the  Golden  Gate  is  the  green  hills  of  Contr*  Costa 
connty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sulano  and 
Sacramento  counties,  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Sui- 
8uu  bay  and  the  Straits  of  (Jarqninez  forming  the 
line;  on  the  south  by  Alameda  county  and  San 
Francisco  bay;  on  the  east  by  San  Joaquin  connty. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  geographical  position 
is  a  most  desirable  one.  being  about  midway  of  the 
the  coast  line  of  the  State,  fronting  the  Golden 
Gite,  and  with  a  water  frontage  of  seventy  miles  on 
the  western  and  northern  border.  The  county  was 
organized  as  early  as  1S50,  which  embraced  Ala- 
meda's territory.  Contra  Costa  county  now  has  an 
area  of  444  491  acres,  of  this  232,794  acres  is  under 
fence,  and  123,721  acres  were  cultivated  last  year; 
96  902  of  this  was  planted  to  wheat,  whinh  pro- 
duced 1,938  040  bushels;  24,829  acres  of  barley 
yielded  521,409  bushels;  960  acres  of  oats  produced 
24.000  bushels;  345  acres  of  corn  produced  7,175 
bushels;  65Acre8  of  beans  yielded  1,300  bushels. 
The  natural  grasses  and  cultivated  hay  crop  is  al- 
ways a  good  crop;  43,655  acres  of  hay  yielded  76,485 
tons,  besides  the  large  area  of  grass  that  is  fed  off 
by  stock.  We  find  62.365  head  of  milch  cows  on 
the  assessor's  roll  for  last  year,  besides  39,252 
head  or  stock  cattle  The  butter  produced 
amounted  to  205,430  pounds,  and  19,395  pounds  of 
cheese.  There  were  18,132  head  of  sheep,  which 
produced  60,000  pounds  of  wool.  We  find  5,476 
head  of  horses  and  mules  in  the  county.  There 
is  about  540  acres  of  bearing  vineyard  in  the 
county,  the  production  of  wine  for  1881  being  5,425 
gallons.  The  value  of  all  real  estate  in  the  county 
is  $3,958,234,  and  the  improvements  thereon 
amount  to  $272,551.  Total  value  of  all  property 
in  the  county  for  1881  was  $8,551,280.  The  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  which  are  so  distinguished  a 
feature  in  California,  run  parallel  with  the  ocean 
across  the  county,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  and 
northwesterly  direction.  The  most  distingiaisbed 
feature  of  this  range  is 

Mount  Diablo, 
Btaodingout  boldly  3  896  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
towering  high  over  all  the  surrounding  country, 
its  location  being  very  near  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  county.  Its  prominence  caused  it  to  be 
selected  by  the  Government  as  the  initial  point  of 
base  and  meridian  lines  in  the  survey  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  area.  A  fine  wagon -road, 
ol  easy  grade,  leads  to  its  summit.  The  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  one  of  California's 
wonders,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  panoramic  view  is 
grand  and  sweeping.  With  the  aid  of  a  field-glass 
we  counted  thirty-two  towns  and  villages.  San 
Francisco,  with  its  busy  throng  is  plainly  visable 
to  the  west,  and  by  looking  along  the  great  Sac- 
ramento river,  with  its  serpentine  course,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  we  see  many  cosy  villages, 
fields,  oichards  and  vineyards,  and  the  great 
islands,  which  are  formed  by  this  majestic  stream, 
can  be  counted,  beginning  with  Sherman  Island, 
Grand  Island,  and  the  various  smaller  islands, 
until  our  eyes  rest  on  the  gilded  dome  of  the  State 
Capitol  at  Sacramento.  Tourists,  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  Yo  Semite, 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  State;  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
at  the  east;  the  Guysers,  on  the  west,  and  are  not 
aware  that,  right  here,  within  a  few  hours'  ride 
from  San  Francisco,  and  of  easy  access,  is  one  of 
tha  grandest  sights  in  all  California.  The 

Immense  Coal  Fields 
Of  the  Mount  Diablo  foot  hills  are  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  county.  These  mines  were 
discovered  in  1859  by  Wm.  C.  Lsrael,  Francis 
Sands  and  James  T.  Crulkshank,  the  two  latter 
having  discovered  the  well-known  BUck  Diamond 
vein,  which,  for  twenty  years,  nas  yielded  of  its 
treasure  to  the  never- tiring  pick  of  the  miner. 
Several  railroads  have  been  constructed  from  deep- 
water  navigation,  at  the  head  of  Suisun  bay,  up 
into  the  mines.  One  extend-t  from  the  mines  to 
Black  Diamond  Linding,  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
for  transportation  of  coal  to  deep  water.  The  Pitts- 
burg and  Union  mine^,  at  Somersville,  one  mile 
east  of  Nortonville,  also  ship  their  coal  prod'icts 
over  a  road  of  six  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Somersville  to  Pittsburg  Landing.  Two  miles 
eastward  is  located  the  Central  mine.  Next  comes 
the  Empire,  which  was  opened  in  1876.  A  narrow- 
gnage  railroad  was  built  in  1878  from  the  mine  to 
the  town  of  Antioch,  a  distance  of  some  seven 
miles.  This  mine  has  yielded  120,000  tons  of  coal 
within  the  last  four  years.  The  coal  taken  from 
the  various  mines  belonging  to  Mount  Diablo 
district  amounted  to  over  97.000  tons  for  the  last 
year.  The  Black  Diamond  mine  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  about  250  men,  and  yields  72,000  totis  of 
coal,  annually,  which  is  mostly  all  used  as  steam 
ooal  for  r&ilroad  purposes.  The  shaft  ia  down  550 


feet.  The  ledge  dips  about  30  deRo.  north.  There 
are  two  veins  of  coal,  one  about  four  feet  and  the 
other  three  feet  in  thickness.  Mount  Diablo  coal 
is  all  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Stcickton.  S.icra- 
mento  and  distribted  along  the  different  lines  of 
railroad  throughout  the  State. 

Resources. 

With  the  excep  ion  of  coal  mining.  Contra  Coata 
is  mainly  an  agricultural  county;  her  exports  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  butter,  live  stock,  hay  and 
coal.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  low  hills 
and  small  valleys.  The  central  valley  of  the  county 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
six  miles  in  width,  extending  from  Suisun  bay 
southward  to  the  Diablo  foc^llillH.  The  various 
names  of  Pacheco,  Ygnacio,  D  ablo  and  Walnut 
creek  are  applied  to  this  fertile  section,  which 
yields  an  abundance  of  cereals  and  fruits.  The 
soil  is  usually  a  rich  loam,  and  crops  rarely  fail. 
The  second  largest  valley  is 

San  Ramon, 
A  beautiful  little  valley  of  some  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  extending 
from  Walnut  creek  to  the  Alameda  county 
line.  It  contains  some  of  the  pleasantest  homes 
and  wealthiest  farmers  of  the  county.  Among  the 
hills  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  are  a 
number  of  small,  fertile  valleys,  such  as  San  Pablo, 
Pinole,  Briones,  Kodeo,  Tajiar  and  Alhambra,  all 
settled  with  thrifty  farmers,  who  farm  the  valley 
lands  and  graze  the  neighboring  foot-hills.  The 
farming  lands  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  county 
extend  from  Bay  point,  a  spur  east  of  Mount  Diablo, 
and  between  the  foot-hills  and  the  San  Joaquin  river 
to  the  county  line,  being  twenty-three  miles  in 
length  by  from  three  to  six  in  width,  and  embrac- 
ing about  sixty  thousand  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  soil  of  these  lands  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
ri  h,  alluvial  nature,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley.  To  the  northward,  and  between 
the  uplands  and  the  San  Joaquin  river,  is  a  large 
body  of 

Tule  Lands, 

Embracing,  in  all,  some  50,000  acres.  Large  sums 
of  capital  have  been  and  are  now  being  expended 
in  reclaiming  these  lands,  which,  when  once  re- 
claimed, are  marvellously  productive,  the  soil  be- 
ing a  rich  deposit  of  sediment  and  decomposed 
vegetation,  and  practically  inexhaustible.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  are  leased  to  Chinamen  and  Italian 
gardeners,  who  pay  an  annual  cash  rental  of  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  The  San  Francisco  vegetable 
market  is  largely  supplied  from  these  lands.  The 
cheap  water  transportation  and  productiveness  of 
the  soil  make  this  a  desirable  locality  for  this  kind 
of  farming. 

Climate. 

As  in  most  counties  in  our  State,  so  here  one 
may  find  a  diversity  in  climate.  Genarally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  medium  between  the 
chilly  fogs  of  San  Francisco  and  the  enervating 
heat  of  the  inner  valleys.  The  afternoon  westerly 
trade  winds,  blowing  fresh  from  the  ocean,  are 
modulated  by  the  warmer  inland  air-currents,  ren- 
dering this  climate  delightful,  nt-ither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold.  In  summer  the  mercury  ranges  from  75 
to  85  degs.  and,  in  some  cases,  90  degs.  and  in 
winter  from  45  to  70  deg<>.  The  seasons  are  divided 
into  the  wet  and  dry.  From  May  to  November  is 
summer,  but  the  gentle  ocean  breeze  is  always  in- 
vigorating. The  hot,  sultry  nights  of  the  Atlantic 
States  are  unknown  in  California. 

Price  of  Land. 
Land  is  somewhat  difficult  to  rate,  as  very  much 
depends  upon  the  location,  character  of  the  soil, 
accessibility  to  market,  extent  of  improvements, 
etc.  Generally  speaking,  the  liest  lands  are  the 
small  fertile  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a  rich, 
sindy,  alluvial  nature,  and  is  valued  from  $100  to 
$200  per  acre  for  the  best  improved  valley  lands. 
The  second  best  lands  are  what  is  known  as  black 
adobe  lands,  the  soil  being  of  a  rich,  waxy,  tena- 
cious nature,  too  wet  or  too  dry;  yet,  when  properly 
farmed,  it  is  the  most  pro  luctive  land  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  low,  rolling  hills  are  usually  good  grain 
Hnd,  and  are  valued  at  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre. 
Higher  up  the  hills  and  mountains  is  grazing  land, 
which  is  valued  at  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre. 
Towns. 

Martinez,  sihiated  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 
is  the  connty  seat,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  700  people.  The  Overland  Railroajl  now 
passes  through  the  town,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Sm  .Toaquin  rivers  also 
passes  in  full  view.  The  town  has  a  handsome  lo- 
ration,  with  water  and  railroad  communication, 
but  there  seems  to  be  but  little  enterprise  displayed 
here,  for  some  reason.  There  are  a  few  wealthy 
citizens  in  the  place,  who  live  on  the  interest  of 
their  capital,  and  own  the  greater  portion  ot  the 
town. 

Martinez  has  one  bank,  several  hotels,  and  large 
grain  warehouses,  but  the  trade  has  all  gone  to 
Port  Costa,  which  is  a  new  place  on  the  Straits  of 
Curquinez,  a  few  miles  west,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Salmon  Canneries. 

There  were  two  salmon  canneries  established 
here  this  spring.    Mr.  Joseph  Black,, who  came 


rom  Santa  R.jsa.  Sonoma  connty,  where  he  has  af 
fruit  cannery,  is  at  the  head  of  the  first.  The  other 
one,  the  Martinez  Packing  Company,  is  locsfed  on 
the  wharf,  convenient  to  the  steamboat  landing, 
where  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  salmon,  come 
down  the  Sicramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers;  Geo. 
Shiel  is  President,  and  F.  I.  K'-ndall,  Secretary. 
These  gentlemen  are  from  San  Francisco. 

Tile  Press, 

There  are  two  weekly  newspapers  published  here. 
The  Contra  Costa  Gazette  is  issued  by  Bunker, 
Porter  it  Foster,  who  publish  an  excellent  paperand 
must  certainly  be  live  men,  to  furnish  such  a  fine, 
local,  newsy  paper.  Tiie  other,  the  Contra  Costa 
Kewf.  published  by  William  R.  Cranna,  is  also  a 
good  local  paper.  Both  of  these  papers  are  ably 
(dited,  well  conducted  and  alive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests  of  the  county. 

S.  W.  .Johnson  is  running  a  daily  line  of  stages 
from  Martinez  to  Pacheco,  using  Concord  and 
Clayton  coaches,  proving  a  great  convenience  to  the 
traveling  public.  Two  miles  down  the  Straits  we 
come  to 

Port  Costa, 

A  new  and  enterprising  town,  which  has  sprung  up 
since  the  building  of  the  two  railroads.ono  vifi.  Mar- 
tinez. Antioch  and  Lathrnp,  where  the  Somhern 
P.icific  Railroad  intersects  with  the  road  luVi.  Stock- 
ton, Banicia,  Suisun  and  Dixon  to  Sacramento, 
and  the  other  crosses  the  Straits  via.  Benicia. 
Suisun  and  Sacramento.  Port  Coata  has  ad- 
vantages that  few  places  in  Calitornia  possess, 
one  of  which  is  deep  water,  enabling  the  largest 
sea-going  vessels  to  come  and  load  with  wheat,  as 
well  as  the  largest  grain  warehouses  on  the  Coast; 
O.  W.  McNear  has  four,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
fifty  thousand  tons;  his  office  is  at  No.  20  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco;  G.  M.  Ferine  is  his  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Port  Costa.  Here  is  the 
most  complete  system  for  shipping  grain  on  the 
Coast.  While  we  were  there,  the  ship  "Ben  Dou- 
ran"  received  22,325  sacks  of  wheat  in  one  day, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  grain  is 
shipped.  The  Grangers'  Business  Association  has 
a  large  warehouse  here.  We  have  noticed  seven 
ships  lying  along  the  wharf  at  once,  taking  in 
grain. 

Port  Costa  supports  three  hotels.  The  Bay  View 
ia  kept  by  Fred  Voss,  and  the  Commercial  and 
Port  Costa  are  run  by  John  Foley. 

The  town  has  over  3,000  feet  of  wharfage  for  ship- 
ping facilities.  The  monster  ferryboat  "Solano," 
425  feet  in  length,  with  four  tracks,  ia  capable  of  con- 
veying four  trains  of  cars  safely  across  the  Straits 
between  Port  Costa  and  Benicia,  a  distance  of  one 
mile. 

About  two  miles  further  west,  on  the  Contra 
Costa  side  of  the  Straits,  we  come  to  the  new  town 
of 

Croclceit, 

Located  midway  between  Vallejo  Junction  and 
Port  Costa,  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Straits,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Not- 
withstanding the  town  is  only  about  seven  months 
old,  it  has  a  fine,  three-story  hotel.  Here  are  lo- 
cated 

.Ti  li,  Heald's  Aitricnitnral  Worlis, 

A  large  fire-proof  brick  structure,  104  feet  wide 
by  304  feet  in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  conveniently  located  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  conntry.  Mr.  Heald  is  manu- 
facturing his  celebrated  Straw-burnini'  Engine,  and 
his  Patent  Power  Grape  Crushers  and  Wine  Presses. 
These  machines  have  been  thoroughlv  tested  and 
have  given  universal  satisfaction  in  Napa,  Sono- 
ma and  other  wine-growing  districts.  They  have 
ai capacity  of  fifteen  tons  of  grapes  per  hour.  Mr. 
Heald  also  manufactures  a  Barley  Mill,  which  ia 
considered  the  best  now  in  use.  He  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  building  all  kinds  of  mill  and  marine 
boilers  and  engines,  having  just  completed  the 
large  boilers  for  the  Buckeye  Flouring  Mills  at 
Marysville.   About  two  miles  southwest  we  come  to 

Vallejn  .Tunction, 
Where  the  steamer  "Julia"  meets  all  trains  on  this 
great  thoroughfare.  At  this  point  passengers  are 
transferred  for  Vallejo.  Napa.  St.  Helena,  Calistoga 
and  all  places  northwest,  to  Mendoc  no.  Ltke  and 
Humboldt  counties,  and  the  great  northwest. 
About  midway  between  this  place  and  Berkeley  we 
come  to  the  village  of 

Snn  Pablo, 

Which  is  only  about  seventeen  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  The  old  town  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  railroad  station.  There  is  one  hotel,  the  Ameri- 
can Exchange,  kept  by  Mr.  W.  Ward,  at  the  sta- 
tion. The  town  of  San  Pablo  has  a  population  of 
about  20P,  three  stores,  au'T  one  hotel,  the  San 
Pablo  House,  kept  by  Mr.  A.  Anthony. 

This  section  of  Contra  Costa  county  is  excellent 
farming  land,  but  the  title  ia  in  dispute,  conse- 
quently lands  do  not  change  hands. 

We  now  retrace  our  stops  and  go  to  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  which  is 
Antiocli, 

Located  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  also  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Riilroad,  distant  .55  miles  from  Kan 
Francisco.  The  town  has  a  population  of  900, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river.   It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  has 


some  very  creditable  buildings.  The  California 
Distillery  of  Jost  tt  Adier,  who  have  their  head- 
quarters at  No.  321  Battery  street,  San  F  -co- 
is  located  here.  Mr.  George  Milh  r  is  g(  u- 
perintendent,  and  Paul  Betlleheim,  book-i  ,  r. 
These  gentlemen  showed  us  the  "modus  operandi" 
of  whiskev-making.  This  is  the  first  distillery  that 
resnmed  operation  after  the  Government  tronhle. 
It  W6.S  established  in  May,  1879.  and  distils  Rye 
and  Bourbon.  Over  1,800  barrels  were  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  our  visit.  At  the  rate  they  are  now 
distilling  it  requires  over  $2,400  per  day  to  pay 
the  Government  revenue,  amnuniing  to  no  small 
sum  in  a  year.  From  6,000  to  7  000  head  of  hogs 
are  fattened  at  the  distillery  and  sent  to  market 
annually. 

Antioch  is  certainly  one  of  the  beat  locations  for 
manufacturing  operations  in  the  State,  as  it  lies 
on  the  river  and  railroad  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  fields,  with  a  narrow- 
guage  railroad  to  the  Empire  and  Central  mines, 
a  distance  of  some  seven  miles.  Good  steam  coal 
can  be  had  here  cheaper  than  any  other  place  in 
the  State.  The  town  is  generally  healthy,  and  Is 
supplied  with  water  works,  enablibg  every  house- 
holder to  have  an  abundant  su.-ply.  Property  is 
not  held  at  an  exorbitant  figure,  and  the  citizens 
are  disposed  to  assist,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
any  manufacturing  enterprises,  such  as  flour  mills, 
woolen  mills,  furniture  factories,  starch  facforin, 
potteries,  paper  mills,  etc.  Any  of  these  would 
find  good  shipping  facilities,  plenty  of  cheap  land 
and  encouragement  from  the  people  of  Antioch 
and  the  entire  county. 

Hotels. 

There  are  several  good  hotels  in  the  place.  The 
American  Exchange  is  a  fine,  two-story  brick,  kept 
John  R.  Johnson.  The  New  Palace,  opened  in 
January,  this  year,  ia  kept  by  Kearney  &  Doran. 

The  merchants  of  Antioch  are  live,  enterprising 
and  liberal  men.  Rouse  <t  Frink  have  only  been  es- 
tablished here  for  three  years,  yet  they  command  a 
trade  reaching  over  the  whole  valley,  up  into  the 
mountains.  They  deal  in  general  merchandise, 
agricultural  implements,  furniture,  etc. 

Rou.se  &  Foreman  are  extensive  dealers  in  lum- 
ber, doors,  sash,  blinds  and  all  kinds  of  building 
material. 

The  country  around  Antioch  is  all  good  agricul- 
tural land,  some  fine  orchards  being  in  the  vicinity. 
M.  A.  Walton,  southeast  of  Antioch,  has  a  fine  orch- 
ard, consisting  of  peach,  plum,  apricot,  pear,  grape 
and  a  variety  of  other  fruits. 

Land  is  held  at  reasonable  prices,  compared  with 
aome  other  less  favored  portions  of  the  State.  The 
beat  farms  sell  at  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre,  and 
from  that  figure  to  $3  per  acre  for  some  of  the  hill 
lands. 

One  newspaper,  the  weekly  Antioch  Ledger,  is 
published  here  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Abbott,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  local  papers  in  the  State.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Abbott  for  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  this  letter.  The  Ledger  is  now  in  its  thir- 
teenth volume,  having  grown  up  from  a  small  sheet 
to  one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  State. 

Walnut  Creek, 
One  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  county— we  may 
say  in  the  State— has  a  population  of  000.  It  has 
one  newspaper,  the  Independent,  recently  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  G.  B.  Lavitt,  which  is  well  support- 
ed. W.  B.  Rogers  has  a  fine,  new  hotel,  and  the 
town  has  several  carriage  and  wagon  factories  and 
stores.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  has  the  principal  one, 
and  deals  in  general  merchandise,  agricultural 
implements,  etc.   A  daily  stage  runs  to  Oakland. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Judsonville, 
Somersville,  Danville,  Adams,  Lafayette,  Pacheco, 
Concord,  Clayton,  Black  Diamond,  Nortonville 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  various  smaller  places. 


SEKKIXG  HOMBS. 

Almost  every  day,  says  the  Sonoma  Demo- 
crat, we  come  in  contact  with  men  seeking 
homes  in  Caliornin — men  of  capital  who  are 
disposing  of  their  property  Eist  and  seeking 
investment  in  a  country  where  they  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  terrors  of  the  cyclone  or  the 
freezing,  biting  blasts  of  winters  that  nip  men's 
fingers  and  toes,  ears,  and  nose,  when  they 
look  out  of  their  doors  to  see  after  the  stocli, 
or  carry  in  wood  with  which  to  thaw  out  their 
bread,  make  their  coffee  ;iud  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  turning  to  human  icicles.  We  bid 
them  welcome,  and  hope  soon,  by  their  aid,  to 
build  up  a  community  uiirivalled  on  earth  in 
prosperity  aiul  huppinoss. 

RAISING  TURKKVS. 

The  Shasta  E'derprine  says:  N<<ver  in  thirty 
years  have  turkiea  been  so  plenty  »nd  cheap  as 
this  year.  We  hipe  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
good  time  coming.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  those 
localities  where  they  can  be  safely  raised  will  find 
nothing  more  profitable.  There  must  bo  money 
in  raising  them  at  ten  or  twelve  cents  per  pound. 
Once  a  week  a  good  turkey  dinner  is  a  feast  fit  for 
a  king.  Wo  apeak  as  consumers  to  our  friends  in 
thecounlry.  B'l  sui e  to  cultivate  them.  To  this 
end  learn  to  feed  nd  care  for  them  during  the 
first  few  weeks.  After  that,  .they  .look  out  for 
tbemselvee. 
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OBITUARY. 

Ed.  H.  Bbvant,  son  of  Ex-Mayor  A.  J.  Bry- 
ant, of  this  city,  died  at  Etna  Springs,  a  few 
days  since,  from  the  effects  of  paralysis. 
Young  Bryant,  some  years  ago,  had  an  attack 
of  this  terrible  disease,  but  had  partially  recov- 
ered from  its  eflfects.  He  was  at  the  Springs 
seeking  complete  restoration  to  health,  when 
the  second,  fatal  shock  came  to  poor  Ed. 
Death  was  sudden,  and  claimed  him  as  his, 
ferried  him  across  the  dark,  mystic  river, 
to  the  opposite,  beautiful  shore,  and  the  re- 
gion beyond,  where  he  will  be  better  under- 
stood; and  that  which,  occasionally,  appeared 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  him  in  this  life, 
will  there  be  made  clear;  his  mind  will  have 
free  and  full  scope; — eternity,  in  all  its  beauty, 
will  open  to  him, — congenial,  enlightened 
spirits  will  lead  him  tenderly  along  to  the  higher 
plane  of  intelligence  and  purity.  In  the  later 
portion  of  life  he  had  endeared  himself  to 
a  host  of  young  friends,  who  mourn  his  sadden 
departure  with  sincere  sorrow. 


AN   ENTERPRISING  CITIZEN 

We  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that  Mr.  P. 
B.  Cornwall,  of  this  city,  a  year  or  two  ago  lo- 
cated eighty  acres  of  Government  land,  near 
Glenwood,  Santa  Clara  county,  and  had  a  force 
of  thirty  men  employed  in  clearing  the  prop- 
erty. Last  season  he  set  out  250  fruit  trees 
and  3,000  grape  cuttings.  In  a  very  few  years 
this  property  will  bring  in  a  large  income. 
Now.  any  enterprtsing  citizen  with  some 
means,  can  do  the  same  thing  in  a  score  or 
more  counties  in  California.  Even  a  poor  man 
can  locate  land  and  prepare  it  with  his  ><wn 
bands  for  grape  culture  in  a  few  years'  time, 
and  thereby  become  the  owner  of  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  All  it  re- 
quires is  a  good  stock  of  energy  and  persever- 
ance. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND. 

It  is  said  that  sixty  families  could  be  settled 
north  of  Estrella  river,  San  Luis  Obispo  coun- 
ty, on  Government  land. 


LARGE  TIELD. 

Sixty  tors  of  apricots  is  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  the  orchard  of  Kent  &  O'Bauiou,  near 
Los  Gates,  Santa  Clara  county. 


THE   KIXD   OF    IMMIGRATION  MOST 
NEEDED. 

It  was  the  ('xample  of  the  early  New  England 
Puritans  that  set  the  first  impress  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  North  America  which  marked  an 
era  in  civilization  and  was  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Government  we  now  enjoy.  They 
cut  loose  from  the  old  governments  of  Europe 
and  sought  for  themselves  a  home  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  they  might  have  "a  church 
without  a  bishop  and  state  without  a  king." 
Separated  by  thousands  of  it  iles  from  the 
mother  country  they  had  nothing  but  their 
own  hard  sense  to  rely  upon  in  founding  both 
a  civil  and  spiritual  Government  that  should 
secure  justice  and  equal  rights  to  every  one  of 
their  community.  It  was  an  experiment  in 
government,  and  was  so  successful  that  their 
example  was  followed  by  other  colonists,  and 
became  the  ruling  idea  when  they  became 
strong  enough  to  set  up  an  independent  em- 
pire, based  on  the  grand  idea  that  "all  Gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

The  example  thus  set  was  the  greatest  event 
in  modern  if  not  in  all  history.  To  it  we  owe 
our  present  form  of  government  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  sons  of  New  England  not  only  multi- 
plied and  settled  in  the  adjoining  territories, 
where  they  carried  those  ideas  of  popular 
government  they  had  learned  from  their  fath- 
ers, but  they  impressed  them  on  the  colonists 
from  other  sections  among  whom  they  settled, 
so  that  the  political  doctrines  of  the  entire 
North  took  their  character  and  hue  from  the 
teachings  of  the  Puritan  Fathers.  New  York 
and  the  great  middle  States,  in  their  political 
institutions,  followed  the  example  of  New 
England,  and  the  great  States  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  weve  so  largely  populated  by  the 
emigrants  from  New  England  that  the  de- 
scendants of  both  form  a  population  having 
nearly  the  same  characteristics. 

Now,  the  great  want  of  California  is  an  in- 
crease of  this  same  element  that  has  made  the 
United  States  the  great,  powerful  and  prosper- 
ous country  that  it  is.  It  was  that  element 
which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the 
civil  war  and  enabled  us  not  only  to  wipe  out 
the  great  curse  of  slavery,  but  afterwards  to 
unite  all  sections  in  one  bond  of  union.  It  is 
an  emigration  made  up  of  the  descendants  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  country  that  is  now 
most  needed  in  California.  At  the  'present 
time  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  is  larger  and  of  a  better  class  than  was 
ever  known  before,  and  it  is  important  that 
California  should  receive  a  large  part  of  this 
emigration.  But  one  native-born  son  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, or  the  South,  will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
ns,  as  a  people,  than  three  times  as  many  from 
any  country  in  Europe.  The  former  will  un-  j 
derstand  our  institutions  and  will  at  once  be 
an  influential  factor  in  society  and  in  our  sys- 
tem of  laws.  The  other  must  abide  here  for 
at  least  one  or  two  generations  before  bis  pos- 
terity can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

Now.  it  is  strange  that  more  of  those  native- 
born  people  of  the  older  states  who,  in  their 
early  manhood,  leave  their  native  hills,  do  not 
cnme  to  California.  The  inducements  that  are 
offered  to  them  are  vastlv'greater  than  those 
which  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  present. 
It  is  true,  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  offer 
great  temptations,  as  contrasted  with  the  rug- 
ged hills  among  which  their  fathers  lived,  la- 
bored and  reared  their  larse  fnmilies.  But 
even  these,  as  compared  with  California,  seem 
forbidding.  Years  ago,  after  the  most  attract- 
ive sections,  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
the  sea-coast  and  the  navigable  rivers,  had  been 
taken  up  and  settled  so  that  the  lands  became 
valuable,  or,  rather,  bore  a  high  price,  the 
young  men,  "who  had  spnnk  enough  to  travel 
beyond  their  native  spot."  usually  penetrated 
into  the  wood  towards  the  northern  frontier, 
and  there  began  to  fell  the  trees  and  make 
clearings  for  their  future  homes.  They  were  a 
sturdy  set  of  men,  and  yet  it  was  a  hard  life 
they  entered  npon.  It  was  hard  for  them,  and 
it  was  hard  for  the  children  they  reared.  But 
the  country  was  gradually  improved,  and, 
through  foil  and  sacrifices,  is  now  become  the 
home  of  a  prosperous  and  thrifty  people.  We 
can  but  honor  those  pioneers;  but  who  wishes 
to  follow  their  example?  We  have  met  with 
many  such,  after  they  had  subdued  the  for- 
est and  had  made  themselves  decent,  if  not 
comfortable  homes.    But  they  were  invariably 


decrepit  and  prematurely  old.  This  hard  life 
had  broken  them  down  while  yet  young 
enough,  under  easier  conditions,  to  have  been 
in  their  prime.  Theirs  has  been  a  hard  life, 
as  they  freely  admit,  and  they  also  admit  their 
mistake  that  they  had  not  gone  in  their  youth 
to  a  milder  climate  with  more  fertile  soil. 

The  sons  of  such  people  should  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia. Many  have  come  already,  and,  if  we 
look  over  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  most 
successful  here,  either  as  farmers,  mer- 
chants, or  professional  men,  we  shall  find  that 
more  of  them  have  come  from  that  hard  stock 
whose  early  home  was  in  a  land  where  labor  was 
respected,  but  severe,  and  where  the  habits  of 
thrift  and  economy  were  learnfd  while  they 
wer?  j'et  striplings;  where  education  was 
gained  only  by  hard  study  at  such  hours  as 
could  be  spared  from  toil,  and  where  the  whole 
family  were  united  in  a  common  struggle  for 
mutual  good.  It  is  from  such  stock  that  more 
immigration  is  needed  in  California,  and,  as  a 
duty  to  the  State,  we  ask  those  who  have  the 
means,  and  purpose  to  promote  an  influx  of 
people  from  abroad,  to  encourage  and  give 
special  inducements  to  emigrants  of  this  class 
to  settle  on  these  Pacific  shores. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  COMMERCE  AND 
COST  NOTHING. 

From  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress we  learn  that  onr  sapient  statesmen  are 
engaged  again  on  the  usual  task  of  devising 
ways  to  spend  the  public  money  on  something 
to  be  called  a  navy,  but  which  shall  be  utterly 
useless  to  protect  us  in  time  of  war,  or  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  ourcommerceintimeof  peace. 
They  are  all  compelled  to  admit  that  our  pres- 
ent navy  is  a  reproach,  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  and  yet  they  are  so  wed- 
ded to  the  old  system  of  a  navy  for  show  and 
nothing  else,  that  the  ideas  advanced  bj'  some 
practical  men  of  giving  us  a  navy  of  cruisers 
that,  in  a  few  weeks,  would  sweep  from  the 
ocean  any  enemy,  but  which  might  be  tisetully 
employed  in  commerce  in  time  of  p^ace  as 
merchant  ships,  is  regarded  as  a  political  here- 
sy which  should  consign  its  advocates  to  the 
stake,  thereto  be  burned  as  traitors,  or  as  here- 
tics, who  would  deitroy  our  sacred  supersti- 
tions. 

In  regard  to  our  merchant  marine,  it  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  carrying  trade 
has  nearly  all  been  taken  away  from  us,  mostly 
by  England,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  British  Government  to  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Great  Britain  and  all  the  princi- 
pal ports  on  the  Pacific,  including  those  of 
South  America,  Australia  and."  Eastern  Asia. 
The  commerce  between  these  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  mostly  ip  English  hands.  The 
policy  of  that  Government  has  long  been  to 
hunt  out  every  spot  on  the  globe,  where  the 
people  were  sufficiently  civilized  and  numer- 
ous to  require  English  goods,  and  then  encour- 
age ship-owners,  by  liberal  subsidies,  to  estab- 
linh  swift  and  regular  steam  communication 
therewith.  By  pursuing  this  course  England 
has  not  only  built  up  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  ever  known,  but  has  been  able  to  im- 
port the  products  of  all  countries,  both  near 
and  remote,  and  pay  for  them  in  the  manufac- 
tures (hat  have  given  labor  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  her  people.  This  policy  has  made 
England  the  great  commercial  power  that  she  is. 

Now,  it  has  been  the  cant  of  American  poli- 
ticians to  decry  and  oppose  any  such  policy. 
They  are  opposed  to  having  any  encourage- 
ment to  private  parties  given  bj-  the  Federal 
Government  to  commercial  enterprises,  no 
matter  how  great  the  advantages  might  be  to  the 
country  at  large.  Therefore,  it  we  would  estab- 
lish closer  connections  with  the  South  Pacific 
Coast,  or  other  Pacific  ports,  as  matters  now 
stand,  we  must  depend  on  private  enterprise  to 
do  it. 

But  the  Government  is  not  niggardly  in  some 
of  its  appropriations  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Since  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  an 
amount  of  public  money  has  been  spent  at 
Mare  Island  that  would,  if  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose, have  created  a  merchant  marine  on 
this  coast  strong  enough  to  have  given  us  the 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the commerceof  the 
Pacific,  and  made  not  only  Peru  and  Chile,  but 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  countless  islands 
in  the  Pacific  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 

But  what  has  actually  been  done  with  all 
this  money,  and  what  advantage  has  it  been  to 
anybody  besides  the  naval  officers  who  have 
been  stationed  there  and  the  coutractors  who 
have  furnished  the  supplies?   The  most  of  the 


old  hulks  stationed  there  are  never  expected  to 
go  to  sea  again,  and  the  only  object  in  keeping 
them  afloat  is  to  give  a  pretext  for  appropria- 
tions at  each  succeeding  year. 

Now,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  aid  to  any  company  in  establishing  a 
line  of  steamers  from  this  city  to  South  Amer- 
ica. But  why  not  let  the  old  tubs  and  hulks 
at  Mare  Island  rot,  or  sink,  or  be  broken  up 
and  sold,  so  that  the  appropriation  now  wasted 
on  them  might  be  reduced  one-half?  Then, 
from  the  money  thus  saved,  let  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  be  authorized  to  ask  for  bids, 
from  the  different  ship-builders  of  the  country, 
for  contracts  with  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  steamers,  of  great  speed,  a  id  capa- 
ble of  bei ng  readily  converted  i uto  war  ci uisers, 
to  run  regularly  between  the  principal  ports  of 
the  North  and  South  Pacific,  One-fifth  of  the 
money  now  annually  squandered  at  Mare  Is- 
land would  be  sufficient  to  call  out  as  competi- 
tors all  the  ship-builders  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  not  only  would  a  vast  commerce  soon 
come  into  existence,  but  we  would  have  a  fleet 
of  war  steamers  always  in  readiness  for  sea, 
one  of  which  would  be  of  more  value  in  war 
than  the  whole  flotilla  of  dilapidated  arks  and 
scows  now  lying  at  Mare  Island.  In  that  case, 
if  an  emergency  were  to  arise,  rendering  it  ad- 
visable to  send  relief  to  some  distressed  town, 
or  lost  steamer  like  the  Jeannette,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  buy  a  vessel  from  private  per- 
sons md  then  spend  six  months  in  fitting  her 
out,  but  we  should  have  a  fleet  always  ready 
for  sea  and  from  which  a  suitable  vessel  could 
be  almost  instantly  detached. 

Why  not,  then,  save  a  part  of  that  money 
now  foolishly  wasted,  and  employ  it  in  a  way 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of 
California?    Aye,  why  not? 


THE  GOOD  FARMER. 
A  good  farmer  is  one  who  not  only  raises 
good  crops  but  also  improves  the  condition 
of  his  farm,  so  that  each  year  it  becomes 
more  productive  and  valuable.  There  are 
many  skin-flint  farmers,  whose  sole  object 
seems  to  be  to  get  as  mnch  as  possible 
from  the  soil  at  each  harvesting,  regardless 
whether  or  no  it  is  becoming  each  year 
more  exhausted  and  barren.  Such  a  farmer 
seldom  makes  any  permanent  improvements, 
like  cutting  ditches  for  draining  swamps, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  irrigating  uplands  on  the 
other;  in  planting  trees  that  shall  furnish 
shade  and  aheltrr  from  the  winds;  in  planting 
orchards  and  vineyards;  in  saving  the  refuse 
of  his  crops  to  feitilize  the  soil  from  which 
they  have  been  taken,  and  in  providing  yards 
and  barns  to  protect  his  stock  in  time  of  storms 
and  frosts;  but  gives  his  whole  attention  to  the 
amount  he  can  realize  from  the  crops  of  the 
current  year.  The  sum  thus  realized  he  is 
very  apt  to  spend  during  the  year,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  season  he  has  noth- 
ing to  show  for  his  year's  labor,  except  that 
his  land  is  less  productive  and  valuable  than  it 
was  the  year  before. 

Now,  a  good  farmer  always  makes  his  calcu- 
lations for  a  series  of  years.  His  capital  is  in 
his  farm,  and  if  besides  supporting  himself 
and  family  he  can  make  his  land  more  valua- 
ble each  season  he  is  sure,  in  the  course  of 
years,  to  become  independent,  if  not  rich.  One 
great  reason  why  farmers  are,  as  a  class,  mnch 
better  off  than  those  who  work  for  wages  is, 
that  in  order  to  live  they  must  accumulate  suf- 
ficient capital  to  own  their  stock  and  have  the 
necessary  outfit  to  cultivate  their  land  and  save 
their  crops.  They  do  not  have  the  ready  money 
to  spend  as  does  the  skilled  laborer,  and,  not 
having  it.  do  not  spend  it.  The  land  which 
they  cultivate  and  improve,  as  a  rule,  they 
hope  to  own  and  live  upon  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  and  then  transmit  it  to  their  children. 
Hence,  having  much  to  lose  they  are  more 
careful  to  avoid  getting  in  debt  than  other 
classes.  To  have  the  farm  free  from  bond  or 
mortgage  is  the  desire  of  the  whole  family,  and 
to  effect  this  all  are  willing  to  labor  and  econo- 
mize. 

The  good  farmer  not  only  does  this,  but  if 
he  has  enterprise  and  foresight  he  enters  on 
improvements  that,  though  they  yield  little  for 
the  first  few  years,  in  lime  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  the  value  of  his  farm.  Let  two 
men,  of  equally  industrious  habits,  have  farms 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  similar  in  soil,  ex- 
tent and  accessibility.  The  one  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  raising  such  crops  as  are  imme- 
diately most  profitable,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetabled.   The  end  of 
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each  year  may  show  a  hauilsome  balance  sheet, 
and  he  may  have  mouey  over  so  as  to  be  able 
to  buy  more  land,  or  make  a  venture  iu  specu- 
lation. The  oth(  r  does  not  put  his  whole 
labor  into  crops  of  the  cereals,  but  gives  some 
thought  to  the  future  condition  of  his  farm. 
He  devotes  a  few  days  of  the  year  to  planting 
forest  trees  on  such  parts  of  his  land  as  are  not 
adapted  to  cultivation;  a  few  days  more  to 
planting  fruit  trees,  and  still  more  in  laying 
out  and  planting  a  vineyard.  The  work  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  all  this  can  be  done  at  a 
time  when  the  labor  is  not  required,  either  for 
plowing,  sowing  or  harvesting,  and  the  cash 
outlay  will  be  very  trifling.  The  year's  end 
may  not  show  so  favorable  a  balance  sheet  as 
his  neighbor's,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  his  farm  will  be  a  paradise  of  a  home, 
and  will  be  worth  many,  many  times  as  much 
as  the  other. 

The  above  remarks,  which  are  nothing 
ing  more  than  platitudes,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  policy  and  conduct  of  government  as 
advocated  by  statesmen  of  dififerent  schools. 
The  optimist,  like  Napoleon  or  Cavour,  among 
the  great  statesmen  of  Europe,  or  like  Henrj' 
Clay  or  W.  H.  Seward,  among  Americans,  who 
sees  great  opportunities  iu  the  future  for  the 
increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  for 
great  improvements  in  the  means  of  commu- 
nication and  for  bringing  large  areas  of  swamp 
and  other  unproductive  lands  into  a  condition 
of  productiveness,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
wiser  statesman,  and  he  who  will  be  more 
highly  honored  than  the  one  who  advises  no 
innovation,  no  outlay  of  the  public  money, 
but  adheres  strictly  to  the  policy  of  the  past. 
So  is  he  the  good  and  wise  faniK-r  who  farms 
not  alone  for  this  year  or  thf  next,  but  lays 
out  his  plans  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  his  farm  shall  be  so  developed  that  when 
old  age  comes  on  he  shall  have  a  homestead 
that  will  enable  him  to  spend  his  declining 
days  in  ease  and  abundance. 

A  prudent  man  who  had  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  only  one-fourth  of  which  was  adapted 
for  tillage  and  one  fourth  for  pasturage,  was 
asked  why  he  did  not  cover  the  remaining  por- 
tion with  shoots  of  young  trees,  as  the  eucalyp- 
tus, the  maple,  the  locust  and  other  trees  that 
flourish  best  in  California. 

"Why  don't  I?"  said  he;  "it  takes  nearly  all 
I  can  make  now  to  live  and  pay  my  taxes.  The 
land  I  cultivate  is  now  assessed  at  $20  per  acre 
and  my  pasture  land  at  $10,  and  the  rest  at  a 
mere  nominal  figure.  Now,  if  I  were  to  take  a 
thousand  dollars  I  have  at  interest,  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  plant  that  hundred  acres 
of  waste  land  with  trees  it  would  not  be  tenyears 
before  that  would  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  land  I  cultivate  and  then  how  could  I 
pay  the  taxes?"  "  But  you  might  by  that 
time  sell  oS  wood  enough  every  year  to  pay 
the  taxes  ten  times  over."  "And  where  should 
I  get  the  money  to  pay  the  wood-choppers? 
No,  sir,  no  improvements  on  my  lands,  if  yon 
please,  for  they  will  make  it  so  valuable  I 
should  be  taxed  out  of  house  and  home!" 


THE   SILK  DRESS   PATTERN   FOR  MRS. 
GARFIELD. 

Messrs.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  have  on  ex- 
hibition in  their  window,  at  Eighth  and  Mar- 
ket streets,  the  black  brocade  dress  pattern  to 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  Garfield  by  the  Women's 
Silk  Culture  Association,  of  this  city.  It  is 
exclusively  of  American  production  and  manu- 
facture, the  silk  having  been  grown  in  fourteen 
States  by  tweuty-six  families,  reeled  in  the 
Association's  rooms  in  this  city,  and  dyed  and 
and  woven  by  Hiraill  &  Booth,  silk  manufac- 
turers of  Paterson.  N.  J.  In  its  width  of  22 
inches  it  contains  28.000  strands,  or  four  times 
as  many  as  in  ordinary  silks  of  that  width 
and  has  a  bickground  of  rich  satin,  the  design 
of  the  face  representing  immortelles  entwined 
with  irregular  pyramids  of  Spanish  lace,  the 
flowers  apparently  standing  out  in  delicate  re- 
lief. No  artificial  weighting  material  hiis  been 
used,  which  fact,  with  the  remarkable  softness 
and  elegance  of  the  fabric,  make  it  one  of  the 
fluest  brocades  ever  produced.  The  time,  la- 
bor and  skill  employed  iu  making  the  twenty 
yards  comprising  the  dress  pattern,  whose  cost 
of  production  is  estimated  at  $G00,  it  is  said, 
would  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  have 
turned  out  one  thousand  or  more  yards  of  or- 
dinary silk.  Fifteen  pounds  of  reeled  silk, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  fabric,  were  used  in 
its  manufacture,  obtained  from  fifty  pounds  of 
cocoons.  In  these  fifty  pounds  there  are  said 
to  have  beea  49,000  separate  cocoons,  each 


i  yielding  silk  of  an  estimated  average  single 
length  of  1,200  yards  or  GOO  yards  double, 
which,  if  made  into  one  continuous  strand, 
would  be  over  27,003  miles  in  length,  or  more 
than  suBSeient  to  put  a  tiny  silken  girdle 
around  the  earth. 

Tue  dress  is  to  remiin  on  exhibition  at 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier's  the  remainder  of  the 
present  week.  The  firm  have  ofl"ered  to  make 
it  up,  but,  as  Mrs.  Girfield  is  in  mourning  for 
her  late  husband,  it  is  believed  that  this  will 
not  be  done  at  present.  Accompanying  the 
gift  is  a  rich  ebony  case,  lined  with  lavender 
satin  neatly  pleated,  and  set  with  heavy  plate 
glass. — Philadelphia  Ledi/er. 

The  above  very  interesting  event,  connected 
with  silk  culture,  which  has  recently  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  is  of  considerble  national 
importance.  We  understand  that  this  is  the 
first  brocade  ever  woven  in  America  of  Ameri- 
can silk;  and  probably  the  heaviest  in  texture 
of  any  brocade  ever  woven.  The  census  bu- 
reau of  1880  shows  that  a  marvelous  growth  in 
American  silk  industry  has  taken  place  within 
a  brief  period.  A  report  was  telegraphed,  not 
long  ago,  from  New  York,  that  Worth,  the  fa- 
mous man-milliner,  of  Paris,  departed  from 
his  rule  of  never  making  up  materials  brought 
to  him,  and  accepted  some  American  black 
silk  taken  to  him  by  Kate  Field,  and  fashioned 
it  into  an  elaborate  costume  for  that  lady.  It 
is  further  stated  that  French  silk  has  become 
so  inferior  in  quality,  and  American  silk  so  su- 
perior, that  several  Parisian  ladies  have  re- 
solved to  send  to  America  hereafter  for  black 
silks.  These  little  circumstances,  if  true,  and 
we  have  no  reason  for  not  believing  them, 
should  encourage  the  ladies,  connected  with 
the  California  Silk  Culture  Association,  toper- 
severe  iu  their  eflforts  to  establish  silk  culture 
here. 

In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  where  the  silk  business  has  taken  the 
deepest  root,  the  population  of  the  place  hav- 
ing increased  from  21,000  iu  18G0,  to  32,000  in 
1880,  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  it  "a  ro- 
mance of  American  enterprise  and  industry  " 
This  remarkable  growth  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  development  of  a  single  industry — that 
of  weaving  silk.  There  are  now  nearly  40,000 
persons  engaged  in  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  there  are  several 
large  silk  factories  doing  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness. The  greatest  iuctntiveto  engage  in  silk- 
culture  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  home 
market  for  at  least  $15,000,000  worth  of  silks, 
in  addition  to  the  raw  material,  which  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  obliged  to  import  from 
foreign  lands. 

In  our  State  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  within  a  short  time,  in  silk  culture. 
The  L  idles  Silk  Culture  Association  was  or- 
ganized less  than  two  years  ago.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  Society  to  stimulate  ex- 
pensive projects;  on  the  contrary,  great  risks 
are  discouraged.  As  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  corresponding  secretary,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  create  a  great  moneyed  corporation,  or  to 
carry  on  the  business  for  profit  to  the  Associa- 
tion, but  to  encourage  and  assist  all  who  are 
willing  to  labor  in  this  direction,  until  the  en- 
terprise becomes  a  success.  Their  investiga- 
tions have  already  demonstrated  that  the  silk- 
worm will  thrive  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
State.  During  the  Industrial  Fair,  last  year, 
the  Society  held  a  public  exhibition,  and  it 
was  shown,  by  practical  illustrations,  the  man- 
ner of  feeding  silk-worms  and  reeling  from 
cocoons.  The  Society  has  succeeded  iu  awak- 
ening a  general  interest  in  the  subjpct  all  over 
California.  From  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Association  we  learn  these  experimeutshave 
proven  that  the  climate  of  California  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  silk- 
worm, and  the  silk  produced  iu  this  State  has 
the  reputation  of  being  fully  equal  and  even 
superior  to  the  best  French  and  Italian  raw 
silk.  The  fame  of  C  iliforuia,  as  a  silk  growing 
State  has  already  gone  to  distant  lands,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  that  the  time  is  not  remote 
when  it  will  successfully  compete  with  many 
of  the  great  silk-growing  centres  of  the  old 
world. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Hit- 
tell,  Coriespoiiding  Secret  iry  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  in  furthering  Ibis  enterprise.  This  lady 
wrote  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  article  on 
silk  culture,  in  behalf  of  the  Women's  Silk 
Culture  Association,  which  we  published,  in 
full,  in  the  March  number  of  1831,  of  The  Rk- 
soDBCEs;  aud  it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that 


it  has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  wide- 
spread interest,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  at  the  East  aud  abroad.  In  our  opinion,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  iustr".ctive  essays  ever 
written,  concerning  this  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry. Her  eloquent  appeal,  concerning  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  the  Association,  has 
been  the  means  of  enlisting  the  interest  of 
many  philanthropic  men  and  women  iu  the 
State.  The  writer  called  to  her  aid  incontro- 
vertible facts  and  figures  to  sustain  her  posi- 
tion from  beginning  to  end.  For  our  part,  we 
cannot  understand  how  anyone  who  carefully 
reads  her  eloquent  plea,  could  do  otherwise 
than  to  mentally  resolve  to  do  all  in  his  or  her 
power  towards  fostering  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  all  industries  iu  the  homes  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  California  Silk  Manufacturing  Company 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  established 
this  enterprise  in  our  midst.  It  has  bravely 
held  its  own  during  many  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  competition  it  has  contended 
against  in  the  shape  of  Eastern  and  foreign- 
made  goods.  From  the  time  it  first  started, 
now  some  ten  years  ago,  its  manufactures  have 
steadily  gained  favor.  The  establishment,  at 
South  San  Francisco,  now  employs  eighty 
girls  and  women,  who  earn  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week  on  an  average,  and  thirty-five  men  and 
boys,  whose  wages  range  from  $12  to  $30. 

There  is  nothing,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Hittell, 
in  the  climate  of  New  Jersey  or  her  industrial 
relations  that  makes  it  more  suitable  for  silk- 
culture  than  California.  It  is  rather  the  en- 
ergy and  skill  of  the  people  where  it  has  taken 
root. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  by 
men  of  ability,  against  taxing  new  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  We  think  the  one  under 
consideration  should  be  specially  favored  in 
this  respect.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some 
of  the  most  influential  citizens  in  our  midst 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  aid,  with 
their  advice  and  money,  the  worthy  ladies 
composing  the  Association  in  their  endeavors 
to  successfully  establish  an  industry  iu  Califor- 
nia which  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  en- 
riching this  young  Commonwealth,  but  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  rising  generation. 
There  are  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  whose 
lives  might  be  made  pleasant  by  this  light  la- 
bor. 

THE  STATE'S  PRESB.NT  OUTLOOK. 

From  all  the  information  we  can  gather, 
from  our  latest  exchanges  and  correspondents, 
we  think  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that,  take 
it  all  in  all,  the  commercial,  financial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  California  are  in  a  fairly  pros- 
perous coudition.  There  appears  to  be  really 
no  complaint  of  hard  times  from  any  section. 
There  is  great  activity  iu  building  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  Several  interior  towns, 
which  have  been  at  a  stand-still  for  years,  are 
now  experiencing  a  boom  in  building.  We  are 
assured  by  reliable  parties,  from  several  sec- 
tions, that  many  industries  are  needing  and 
most  earnestly  calling  for  more  help.  The 
complaiuts,  which  are  made  by  many,  who 
walli  the  streets  of  this  city,  that  they  cannot 
find  employment,  at  the  present  time,  are  ab- 
solutely untrue.  It  is  stated  by  the  proprie- 
tors ot  several  intelligence  offices  that  farmers 
iu  many  parts  of  the  State  are  driven  almost  to 
desperation  for  the  want  of  laborers,  in  the 
harvesttield  and  for  other  kinds  of  work.  They 
say  that  immediate  employment  can  be  given 
tohut^drtds  of  laborers.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  had — not  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  but  in  the  country.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  on  farms  and  in  the  mines  for  men  who 
can  dig,  plow  and  wield  the  pick  and  axe,  and 
for  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shepherds,  etc., 
but  for  non-producers  aud  men  who  would 
rather  sponge,  shirk  or  steal  than  work,  Cali- 
fornia has  not  an  unoccupied  corner,  outside 
the  Alms-house,  State  Prison,  or  the  highway. 
The  wages  now  being  paid  for  harvest  hands  is 
from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day  and  board. 
Next  to  farm  laborers,  female  housekeers  are 
in  demand.  In  Colusa  county,  for  instance, 
we  are  informed  that  a  large  number  of  women, 
to  do  housework,  can  find  places  at  good 
wages. 

Looking  over  the  whole  State,  there  is  one 
general  expression  of  satisfaction.  The  area 
of  land  uuder  cultivation  is  much  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year.  A  considerable  area  has 
been  reclaimed,  and  a  still  larger  one  rendered 
fertile  by  irrigation. 

Hubacribe  for  tli3  Kesocbces  or  CAuroiunA. 


THE  DIECUANICS'  FAIR. 

The  seventeenth  Industrial  Exbi  il 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  this  cii  11 
open  to  the  public  at  the  new  Pavilion,  on 
Larkin  street,  August  15lh,  and  close  Septem- 
ber IGth.  Judging  from  the  elaborate  and 
cosily  preparations  that  have  been  going  on  in 
the  various  departments,  for  a  long  time,  for 
the  display  of  the  industries  of  California,  it 
would  seena  to  be  the  mauagemeut's  intention 
to  have  the  present  P.iir  on  a  higher  and 
grander  scale  than  any  of  its  previous  ones. 
Every  possible  evidence  of  our  State's  producing 
capacity,  embracing  something  in  every  depart- 
ment of  labor,  will  be  on  exhibition.  The  State 
Horticultural  Society  proposes  to  make  an  ex- 
hibition of  fruit  at  this  Fair.  We  also  learn 
that  Chief  Horticultural  officer,  M.  Cook,  pro- 
poses to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  diseases  of 
the  fruit  frees  of  the  State  and  the  insects  that 
are  injurious  to  them. 

Fairs  have  become  a  most  important 
means  of  advancing  the  industrial  improve- 
ments of  the  State.  The  benefits  deriva- 
ble from  the  frequent  collections  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  the  assembling  of  man- 
ufacturers and  producers,  with  the  evidences 
of  their  skill  and  industry,  are  incalculable. 
Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  in  no 
other  way  can  we  so  effectually  secure  for  Cal- 
ifoinia  a  steady,  industrious  and  contented 
population,  as  presenting  fairly  to  all  new- 
comers and  to  the  world  the  capacity  .of  our 
State,  for  sustaining  in  comfort  a  large  popula- 
tion, and  the  facilities  we  offer  for  raising  a 
large  proportion  of  them  to  competence  or  afflu- 
ence. 

Our  annual  expositions,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  of  this  city,  have 
achieved  a  very  high  reputation  among  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  by  reason  of 
their  representative  character,  and  the  dignity 
and  propriety  with  which  all  details  relating 
thereto  have  been  conducted;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  same  excellent  management  that 
has  obtained  in  the  past  will  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  their  success. 

As  merely  an  attractive  place  of  resort,  it  is 
said  the  coming  exhibition  will  eclipse  all  of 
its  predecessors.  Our  people  can  enjoy  the 
music  from  a  well-trained  orchestra  of  excellent 
musicians  while  wandering  through  avenues 
flanked  by  specimens  of  industry  and  art. 
Even  from  a  social  standpoint,  these  periodical 
fairs  have  become  necessary  enjoyments. 

We  notice  that  our  old  friend,  J.  H.  Culver, 
Esq.,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  for  many  years,  is  already  at 
his  post,  discharging  the  arduous  and  respon- 
sible duties  of  his  office. 


THE     STATE  FAIR. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
proaching State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Sitcramento 
City,  commencing  September  11th,  and  closing 
Septembor  IGth..  will  eclipse  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  indus- 
trial exhibit,  and  most  assuredly  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  livestock  display.  The  State  Fair  is 
becoming  more  popular  each  year,  and  the 
maguituae  of  prizes  offered  increases  annually. 
Thirty  thousaud  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated this  year  for  premiums  to  be  distributed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries carried  on  by  our  own  people.  This  sum 
is  $5,000  iu  excess  of  that  ot  last  year.  Sev- 
eral special  premiums,  for  all  worthy  articles 
exhibited,  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  will 
be  awarded.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule,  the  Society  will  give  a 
beautiful  gold  medal  to  the  most  meritorious 
exhibition  iu  each  department.  The  Central 
Pacific  Riilroad,  with  its  accustomed  liberal- 
ity, will  carry  all  articles  aud  animals  exhib- 
ited at  the  Fair  over  its  respective  routes  free 
of  charge.  It  is  said  that  the  Sacramento  pa- 
vilion will  present  more  of  home  manufactures 
ttian  at  any  preceding  fair. 


CALIFORNIA  BRANDY. 

General  Naglee,  of  San  Jose,  has  forwarded 
to  Burdeaux,  through  the  banking  house  of 
Liz  ird  Preres,  of  this  city,  samples  of  his  cel- 
ebrated braudj,  to  be  entered  there  for  oompe- 
litiou  with  the  most  noted  French  brands,  the 
standard  of  competition  to  be  upou  purity,  bo- 
quet  and  fl  ivor.  We  believe  that  the  General's 
brandy  will  stand  the  ordeal. 


The  Resources  or  California  is  the  best 
paoer  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 


lO 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


August. 


CALIFORNIA  AS  IT  ACTUALLY  IS.  I 

Her  Climate,  Soil  and  ProductiTe 
Capacity. 


The  State's  Great  Future  Outllned-lts 
Vast  Re^sources,  Capabilities  and 
Possibilities  Considered. 


Tbe  Wrlt€-r*8  Dennltinn  of  What  th«  Word 
California  Enibraees— Etc. 


(TTritlen  for  the  Besocbces  by  James  C.  Kemp.] 
Although  thirly-four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  discovery  of  gold  upon  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  river,  but  very  few  people,  east  of  the  Bocky 
Monntaios.  have  any  conception  of  the  vast  resources  of 
California  and  ol  the  grand  opportunities  she  offers 
to  tbe  Immigrant  from  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
world.  I'  the  writer  of  this  article  was  called  upon  to 
give  what,  in  his  opinion,  a  correct  definition  of  the 
word  California  embraced,  his  answer  wonld  be:  a  min- 
iature  edition  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  every  foa. 
ture  of  the  original  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

This  being  the  case  (as  I  contend  it  is)  the  inhabitant 
of  every  section  can  come  here  and  find,  so  far  as  cli- 
mate and  every  physical  property  is  embraced,  an  al- 
most exact  duplicate  of  his  or  her  native  land.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  an  undeniable  truth,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  the  great  factors,  which,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, will  make  California  the  grandest  and  most  cos- 
mopolitan State  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  fact,  she 
is  destined  to  become  a  world  within  a  world. 

It  is  only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  that 
the  first  settlers  have  waked  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  mighty,  almost  inexhaustible  resources  that  are  ly. 
ing  dormant  in  every  possible  direction ;  resources  in  coal 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  each  one  of  tbe  othermetals  in 
the  known  world ;  the  most  majestic  trees  human  eye  ever 
gazed  upon;  nearly  every  species  of  fruit,  vegetable 
and  flower,  common  to  either  the  frigid,  temperate  or 
torrid  zone.  A  water  powerthat  is  absolutely  bewilder- 
ing to  even  contemplate;  a  power  sufhi'ient  to  run  a 
hundred  thousand  mills,  and  yet  have  enough  in  re- 
serve for  as  many  more.  A  climate  that  is  made  up  of 
the  peculiarities  of  every  other,  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  people, 
no  matter  from  what  part  of  the  earth  they  come;  to 
the  person  of  sound,  robust  health,  or  the  uufortunats 
tlm  of  consumption;  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
harbor  that  has  ever  been  discovered:  scenery  that  has 
no  equal  upon  this  planet,  and  an  atmosphere  the  clear- 
est and  purest  in  all  the  world  Where,  I  wou'd  ask, 
has  a  lake  ever  been  found  at  an  altitude  cf  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  that  will  for  one 
moment  compare  in  peerless  beauty  with  Lake  Tahoe, 
or  where,  in  the  whole  world,  has  the  most  extensive 
explorer  ever  found  a  second  Yo  Semite? 

The  real  truth  is  this,  we  Califurnians  have  become 
so  used  to  these  great  physical  wonders  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  them.  We  are  like  the  pampered  children 
of  rich  parents,  who,  living  on  the  fat  uf  the  land  and 
dressing  in  the  finest  fabrics,  think  they  have  noth'ng 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  wear.  Tbe  moment  we  leave  this 
State,  however,  stern  reality  brings  us  to  our  senses. 

The  foregoing  portion  of  this  article  is  merely  intro- 
ductory. I  propose  now  to  go  on  and  describe  just 
what  can  be  done  in  California,  and  to  confine  myself 
to  the  plain,  naked  truth,  in  the  very  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  1  am  fully  aware,  however,  how  difficult 
a  task  I  have  before  us,  not  in  stating  it,  but  in  mak- 
ing those  who  live  away  from  this  coast  believe  what  I 
Bay.  The  fact  is  that  the  simple  truth  concerning  the 
resources,  capabilities  and  possibilities  of  this  State, 
when  stripped  even  of  every  vestige  of  romance  and 
told  in  the  plainest  language,  is  positively  so  incredi- 
ble that  it  seems  to  be  either  the  visionary  talk  of  some 
rattle-brained  enthusiast,  or  ravings  of  a  lunatic,  whose 
■proper  place  would  be  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Campinff  Out  in  California. 
There  is  but  one  place  in  the  whole  world  where 
camping  out— in  the  sense  we  understand  it— can  be  in- 
dulged in,  and  that  is  California. 

At  tbe  present  time  it  is  es'imated  that  no  less  than 
five  thousind  people,  highly  educated  and  refined,  are 
enjoying  the  health-giving  delights  of  camp  life,  in 
every  section  of  the  Si.ate,  from  Siskiyou  in  the  north 
to  San  Diego  in  the  south.  In  very  many  cases,  these 
people  sleep  on  the  dry  grass,  with  only  a  blanket 
ander  them;  and,  should  they  choose  to  do  so, 
could,  with  perfect  impunity,  sleep  upon  the  bare 
ground,  night  after  night,  during  tbe  whole  of  the  dry 
season,  and  why?  Simply  because  the  ground  is  as  dry 
as  powder,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  advent  of  the 
rainy  season,  whioh  will  not  be  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober—and perhaps  even  later. 

People  can  depend,  with  absolute  certainty,  upon  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  of  unbroken  sunshine,  un- 
dimmed  by  not  so  much  as  the  least  semblance  of  a 
cloud.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  this  kind  of  life, 
especially  to  people  of  real,  true  and  refined  tastes,  who 
love  and  know  how  to  appreciate  nature. 

The  complete  abandon,  absence  of  all  form  an  I  cere- 
mony, exemption  from  the  restraints,  mandates  and 
cuMtoms  of  fashion,  with  liberty  to  wear,  say  and  do 
just  as  one  pleases,  and  to  be  accountable  to  nobody. 

When  all  this  is  combined  with  a  sufficiency  of  means, 
when  the  diily  newspapers  can  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  point,  and,  at  the  very  farthest,  not  be  over  twenty- 
four  hours  old,  when  one  can  hunt,  fish  and  pick  ber- 
ries, or  lie  back  in  the  tent,  or  under  the  shade  of  some 
spreading  tree,  and  peruse  unmolested  his  or  her  favor- 
ite author,  and  finally  when,  added  to  all  this,  several 
congenial  parties  can  eucamp  in  one  vicinity,  what  can 
be  more  delightful?  One  continued  picnic  for  half  a 
year.  Six  mouths'  close  communion  with  nature.  At 
one  time  gathering  shells  upon  the  beach  at  Monterey, 
or  perhaps  enjoying  the  delights  of  a  sea  bath  among 
the  breakers  of  the  broad  Pacific.  At  another,  to  stand 
at  the  baas  of  Tutocanulah  and  gaze,  with  bowed  h«ad 


and  awe-stricken  brow,  upon  tbe  great  Vernal  Fall,  as 
it  drops  two  thousand  feet  at  a  single  round,  amid  na- 
ture's stupendous  handiwork,  in  the  valley  of  Yo  Sem- 
ite.  Anor,  to  float,  with  delicious,  dreamy  indolence, 
upon  the  crystal  bosom  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  watch  the 
myriads  of  trout,  as  they  swim  five  hundred  (et-t  below. 

To  return  again,  however,  to  plain,  everyday  require- 
ments: suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  some  extremely  fas* 
tidlous  camper  should  consider  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Tahoe  too  warm,  and  should  sigh  in  his  heart  for  the 
regions  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.  All  our  friend  need 
do  would  be  to  strap  a  pair  of  blankets  on  his  back,  put 
a  big  overcoat  undT  his  aim  and  tuke  up  his  line  of 
march  for  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which 
would  be  but  two  miles  distant.  Here  he  could  enjoy, to 
his  heart's  content,  all  the  luxuries,  blessings,  com- 
forts and  privileges  generally  supposed  to  be  held  as  a 
sort  of  monopoly,  by  the  Polar  bear  and  his  only 
friend  the  Esquimeaux .  Having  become  cooled  down, 
he  could,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  field  glass,  (if  be  was 
thoughtful  enough  to  have  taken  one  along),  gaze, 
with  infinite  gusto,  upon  the  denizens  of  the  Sacramen- 
to valley,  as  they  toiled  and  sweated  'ueath  a  tempera- 
ture of  100  degs.  He  could  now  return  to  his  compan- 
ions, and,  if  he  chose  to  pick  up  some  ice  and  wrap  it 
in  his  blankets,  could,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp, 
celebrate  the  event  by  treating  all  hands  to  a  Roman 
punch  or  a  saucer  of  ice  cream,  all  the  other  requisites 
being  easily  obtainable,  at  short  notice,  anywhere  in 
the  valley.  Scarcely  an  article  in  the  vocabularyof  the 
epicure  that  a  person  camping  out  in  this  State  cannot 
get,  if  desired.  Fresh  milk,  butter,  eggs,  chickens  and 
every  possible  variety  of  fruit  in  its  season.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  AH  that  is 
needed  is  to  either  have  a  skilled  cook,  or  else  some 
member  of  the  party  who  is  a  good  cook.  There 
are  thousands  upon  thousand!  of  people  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  camp  this  way  every  year,  and  get  six 
months  of  enj.>ymcnt  such  as  the  denizens  of  the  East 
never  dream  of.  As  I  remarked  before,  this  State  is 
the  only  place  on  earth  where  such  style  of  living  (with 
all  the  advantages  I  have  enumerated),  is  possible. 
Here,  however,  it  can  l)e  enjoyed  for  one-half  of  each 
year,  and  the  time  will  come  when  California,  during 
dry  season,  will  be  one  vast  camping  ground. 

Frult-Raiginf. 
There  is  no  question,  whatever,  but  what  California 
will,  within  a  very  few  years,  become  the  great  fruit- 
producing  region  of  the  world.  Her  canned  fruits  will 
be  used  everywhere,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
preference  toall  others,  and  her  dried  fruits  will  bo 
shipped  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  wine 
product  of  1882  will  probably  be  something  like  twenty 
million  gallons.  It  will  very  soon  reach  one  hundred 
million,  and  the  time  will  come,  in  the  not  very  distant 
future,  when  it  will  reach  one  thousand  million  gal- 
lons. A  large  portion  of  the  raisin  crop  of  1881  was 
but  slightly  inferior  to  the  best  Malaga,  and  ere 
many  years  the  product  will  be  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  imported  article,  and  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  United  States.  It 
IS  almost  needless  to  say  the  raisin  grape  can  be  raised  all 
over  the  State.  The  Bartlett  pears  rais<'d  here  are  very 
fine;  in  fact,  they  are  said  to  be  the  best  that  have  ever 
been  grown  in  the  United  States.  There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  amount  California  can  pr.  du.e,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  every  one  she  has  to  sell.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  several  car  loads  a  day 
will  be  sent  East  over  the  different  railroads  now  com- 
puted and  about  to  be.  The  California  apricot  has 
already  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and,  at  pres- 
ent, she  cannot  supply  one-fourth  part  of  the  demand. 
In  this  fruit  she  has  an  absolute  monopoly,  and  will 
always  have  it,  from  the  fact  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  other  place  that  can  raise  it.  The  fig 
will  grow  anywhere  in  the  State,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  can  be  raised  in  enormous  quantities,  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  apple.  Vast  quantities  are  now 
grown  and  are  most  excellent.  Prunes  grow  here  and 
attain  enormous  size.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  produced,  and  a  constant  demand  for  more 
than  we  can  supply.  California  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  peach,  and  it  can  be  raised  in  vast  quantities  al- 
most anywhere  outside  the  snow-belt  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
veda.  The  olive  thrives  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 
southern  coanties,  more  particularly  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ventura.  All  along  the  coast  sardines  are  very 
plentiful  and  as  we  could  produce  all  the  olive  oil  neces- 
sary to  pack  them  there  is  no  reason  why  that  business 
cnuld  not  be  carried  oii  upon  a  very  large  scale  and  the 
fish  shipped  all  over  the  wurld.  Large  fortunes  await 
whoever  goes  into  it,  and  yet  such  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities as  this,  where  a  fortune  is  the  sure  result,  are 
actually  sourned  by  the  people  who.  haviug^eyes.  can- 
not see,  and  ears,  cannot  hear. 

I  am  told,  on  good  authority,  that  canning  factory 
agents  have  been  around  and  bought  up  every  apricot 
they  could  find,  at  three  cents  a  pound,  this  season;  one 
and  one-half  cents  is  considered  a  good  price.  I  come 
now  to  grapes,  and  scarcely  know  what  to  say;  I  will 
state,  however,  that  any  one  can  have  a  vineyard 
who  wants  it;  that  those  elegant  green  Muscat 
grapes,  which  are  so  much  admired,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities.  California  can  raise, 
and  ship,  for  that  matter,  several  car  loads  of  them 
daily,  and  keep  it  up  all  through  the  season.  Tbe  plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  they  can  be  raised  upon 
every  acre  of  ground  all  over  the  foot-hills,  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Oranges  grow  here  to  ab- 
solute perfection,  and  the  product  will  soon  be  so  large 
that  we  can  supply  the  whole  United  States,  and  that, 
too,  with  a  better  article  than  was  ever  imported.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  those  raised  in  Los  Angeles 
county  have  no  superiors,  and  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Florida  orange.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  also,  that 
they  will  grow  to  perfection  in  the  foot-hills. 

These  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  lemons, 
limes  and  bananas.  English  walnuts  and  Italian  chest- 
nuts are  very  thrifty,  indeed,  and  the  latter  fruit  is  of 
an  i  normous  size  It  is  the  same  way  with  almost  every 
variety  of  fruit  in  the  whole  catalogue,  and  as  to  the 
flowers  of  California,  one  might  as  well  try  to  enumer- 


ate the  sands  oi  the  sea.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  immense  qnantities  of  almost  ever}-  kind;  in 
fine,  an  absolute  infinity  of  floral  wealth  is  the  only 
way  I  know  how  to  express  it. 

The  State  of  California  is  as  large  as  all  the  New 
England  States,  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  com- 
bine<i.  In  round  numbers,  it  is  some  eight  hundred 
miles  in  length  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  width. 
Land  can  be  pre-empted  and  also  purchased  of  the 
railroad  companies.  There  is  a  large  amount,  however, 
open  to.pre-emption,  and  the  railroad  companiescharge 
from  $2.60  to  $4  per  acre.  No  better  lauds,  for  fruit  of 
any  description,  than  that  of  the  foot-hills  need  be 
asked  for.  They  embrace  a  strip  five  hundre<l  miles 
long  by  about  thirty-five  wide.  California  could  be 
made  to  support  a  population  of  ten  million  people 
with  ease,  and  probably  many  more.  I  would  also 
remark  that  the  lands  I  have  alluded  to  need  no  clear- 
ing that  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  will  be  completed  in  a  few  months  di- 
rect from  this  city  to  New  Orleans.  They  are  building, 
I  am  told,  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  from  that  city  to 
Europe.  They  have  a  new  style  of  car,  in  which  they 
intend  to  take  grain  inbulk.and  bringback  immigrants. 
This  car  has  seats  and  bunks  which  turn  up  when  the 
grain  is  put  in,  and  on  the  return  trip  they  are  turned 
down,  and  the  car  is  transformed  into  a  passenger  car- 
riage. They  are  said  to  be  splendid,  and  a  great  im- 
provement upon  tbe  old  style.  It  is  stated  that  the 
company  will  bring  an  immigrant  the  whole  way  from 
Europe  to  this  State  for  less  than  $40.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  these  grand  opportunities  will  have 
passed  away  forever;  when  immigrants  from  Europe 
will  have  obtained  all  these  lands.  In  other  words, 
Americans  will  stand  idly  by,  and  permit  strangers  to 
come  here  and  obtain  homes,  such  as  never  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  this  world,  for  six  thousand  years  back,  were 
seen  before.  Does  the  reader  know  that  there  is  but  one 
California  on  earth?  The  Bible  speaks  of  a  man  sitting 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  What  docs  California 
offer  to  any  man?  I  will  try  and  answer:  First,  160 
acres  of  laud,  where  he  can  raise  every  kind  of  grain, 
vegetables,  almost  every  variety  of  flowers  in  the  known 
world,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
bananas,  figs,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
peanuts,  all  the  cereals,  olives  and  as  many  swarms  of 
bees  as  he  sees  fit  to  have.  She  also  offers  him  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  of  continued,  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine, a  climate  where  he  need  have  no  barn  for  his  ani- 
mals but  merely  a  shed;  where  he  can  work  out  of  doors 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  for  eleven  and  one-half  months  out 
of  twelve;  a  soil  so  ru  h  that  eight  hours  a  day  of  good, 
honest  work  will  soon  make  him  independent.  This  is 
what  she  offers,  and  I  say  it  beats  the  vine  and  fig-tree 
proposition,  fifty  to  one.  She  offers  the  manufacturer 
the  grandest  water  power  in  the  known  world.  Mill 
sites  that  elsewhere  would  command  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars,  here  go  a-begging;  in  fact,  they 
are  spurned.  Nowhere  else,  on  this  whole  earth,  is  so 
much  natural  wealth  lying  around  loose,  free  as  tbe 
winds  that  blow  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

I  remeirber  that,  in  the  early  days  of  California, 
hundreds  of  the  very  best  hides  could  be  picked  up  for 
nothing  in  every  mining  town  in  the  State.  Any  one 
could  go  to  work,  and,  single-handed,  gather  one  thou- 
sand a  week,  and  keep  it  up  until  he  got  enough  to 
load  a  ship;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  now,  no  one 
ever  cared  for  them.  Finally,  after  a  long  time,  some 
sleepy  Rip  Van  Winkles  came  along,  wak"d  up,  and, 
seeing  the  golden  opportunity,  seized  upon  it  and  made 
themselves  rich;  then  the  hundreds  of  dead  workmen, 
all  through  the  mining  region,  asked  each  other  the 
pertinent  question:  "Why  did  we  not  pick  them  up?  " 
It  has  been  the  same  way  with  real  estate  in  this  city, 
Oakland.  Los  Angeles  and  every  other  progressive 
place,  and  is  about  to  be  repealed,  with  ten-fold 
significance,  in  every  part  of  California,  Then,  when 
all  these  magnificent  lands,  which  now  go  a-begging, 
are  taken  up,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants 
come  in  from  Europe  and  occupy  all  the  delightful 
places  in  the  ontg  California  there  is,  men  all  over  the 
East  wiU  curse  themselves  for  their  unpardonable  neg- 
lect in  IK  t  securing  for  themselves  and  their  children 
a  literal,  absolute  paradise  on  earth,  when  it  could 
have  been  obtained  simply  by  taking  possessioi^,  with- 
out money  and  without  price. 


SEVENTEENTH 

Industrial  Exhibition 

OF  THE 

MECHANIUS'  INSTITUTE 

WILL  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

TUESDAY  AUGUST  26,  1882- 

AT  THE 

Larkin,  Hayes,  Polk  and  Grove  sts., 
And  Continue  until  September  16th. 

PRRItlllTMS  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
niednls.  Uiplnmns  and  Casit  will  be  an  ariled 
to  infriloriniis  «*xliibiti*  in  Art,  Muiiufuc- 
tnreMHiKl  Niituriil  PriMlui-ta. 

Full  Information  will  lie  ji^lven  or  sent  by 
apply iiiif  at  tlie  ufiicp,  'i7  Post  atreet. 


GALENA-SILVER 
and  COPPER  ORES. 

rpHK  PACIFIC  W.4TKII  JACKET  .SMELT- 
ERS embrace  many  features  that  are 
entirely  new  antl  of  threat  practical  ntillly, 
wlilthare  covered  by  letlei-a  patent. 

No  olUer  furnaces  can  compare  witit  theae 
for  dnrabllity  and  in  capacity  for  UHiuter* 
rupted  work. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Giving;  remilts  never  before  obtained  nn  re* 
Ifarda  continuous  running-,  economy  of  fuel, 
irrade  anil  quality  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepared  to  demonstrate  by  facts  the 
claims  liere  made. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPEO  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Reqnirinj;  no  brick  or  ston..  work,  except 
tliat  for  the  crucible,  thus  savlni;  irreat  ex- 
pense and  loss  of  lime  in  coiistruclion. 

COMPLETE  SMELTING  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

Of  any  capacity,  and  with  all  the  Improve* 
ments  tlifit  expt^rieii  e  lias  NUjicsrested  us  val* 
uable  in  tills  clasit  of  inucliinery. 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT- 
ERS FURNISHED, 
Wlien  desired,  to  examine  mines  and  to  sa- 
perlntend  construction  and  run  nini;  of  fur- 
naces. KstlniHtes  ij^iven  upon  application. 
Send  for  Circular. 


RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO., 
Pacific  Iron  Works.  San  Franslsoo. 

KNIGHT  &  CO., 

FoiDRYiND  ]mim  SUOP. 


p.  B.  CORNWALL,  President- 

J.  H.  CCLVER,  S«c'y.  H.  OILMOBE,  Bupt. 


>I  a  n  u  liiftii  rors  of 

WATER  WHEELS, 
Sheet  Iron  Pipe,  Gas  Pipe,  Gas  Fit- 
tings, Etc 

The  following  namptl  Compauies  are  using  onr  Wheel: 
Keystone  ronsolldated  Mining  Co.,  Amador 
Co.,  <  nl. 

Lincoln  Gold  MIninfr  Co.,  Amndor  Co.,  Cal. 
SlerrH  BultesC'o.,  sierra  'o.,  CaL 
PliimnH  Kurekn  Itlill.  Pluma-  Co.,  Cal. 
Green  Mfinntnin  Mill,  Plumas  Co.,  <  al. 
Farwell  I^Iiiiiii^  <  o.,  I.faflvllle.  C  olorado. 
Pirltlns  itliiiiiiif  Co.  Mill.  I)urans'>,  Alexico. 
Amniior  Pacific  Mill.  Ainadiir  t'al. 
Zeile  Mini ntr  Co. .  Amndor  Co.,  Cal. 
Tile  Knterprlse  Co.,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 

^iTd.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

33  O  Sfarket  Ci^treetf 
8  A.  IV      F  R  A        C  I  t-j  CO. 

MLIFORiMl  SIlfiAfi  REFiiMRV, 

manufacturers  of  tbe 

STANDARD  STETJP, 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

Pat  ap  in  Barrels  Kxpressly  for  Home  Con« 
sumption. 

ALSO, 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

In  Bariels  for  Export. 

REFI  NED  SUGARS, 

At  I.owest  Market  Rates. 


Office;  325  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs. 


August. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


II 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos. 3*22  and  321  California  Street, 
and  302  and  3U1  Sau- 
soiue  Street, 

S XX  DF'x-iXxxcxsco. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Agents  lor  Tlio 
Dwellintr  House  Unclrrwriters. . .New  York, 

§2,400,744  06. 

Glrard  F.  &  fli.  Ins.  Co  PliUadelpliia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

La  Confiance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

tiew  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'ii  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 
People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.      91.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

Tlie  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Ens*, 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonla  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,7.53  71. 

Wtttertown  Ins.  Co  Walerlown,  N.  T., 

$1,006,656  23. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 
Capital  Represented. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  I..  CHALMERS,   Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


O.  P.  SHEnxEU).     J.  Pattebson.      N.  W.Spacldikg 


Saita  Cmz  Gepwiler. 


Pacific  Pifie  and  ]  stol  Powder, 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.GET>rT8  roil  c.  iJ.  rAur^»H 
CELEBRATED  FILES, 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav> 
Mandrels,   and   Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Streett  San  Francisco. 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

i  RINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iiito  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  ictums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Carefnl  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
qnestiona. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


WHEAT    NOT    THE    OXLY  CHOP. 

Very  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
surely,  the  farmers  of  Culiforuiiv  who  have 
beeu  devoting  their  entire  atteutiou  to  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  are  arriving  at  the  belief  that  the 
true  farmer,  the  man  who  will  make  a  perma- 
nent success  of  tilling  the  soil,  is  the  one  who 
devotes  his  attention  and  time  to  other  crops 
than  wheat.  There  are  lots  of  farmers  in  Yolo 
county  at  the  present  time  who  buy  all  the 
meat  and  vegetables  used  on  their  farms,  and 
claim  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  them  than  it  is 
to  raise  them.  Articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion have  been  published  in  the  agricultural 
journals  and  the  country  papers  to  contradict 
this  theory,  but  there  are  many  who  can  never 
be  convinced  except  by  occular  demonstration. 
This  sort  of  argument  is  now  being  shown  to 
them  by  many  of  the  most  successful  farmers 
in  the  State.  Laud  upon  which  wheat  has  been 
raised  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession,  and 
on  which  it  was  claimed  no  other  profitable 
crop  could  be  produced,  has  lately  been  planted 
in  vines,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  where  prop- 
er care  and  attention  was  given  it,  has  resulted 
most  favorably.  Irrigation  was  the  key  which 
unlocked  the  gate  to  success,  and  various  are 
the  plans  adopted  in  its  application:  Water 
ditches,  from  wnich  the  land  is  submerged, 
sub-irrigation,  which  conveys  the  water  under- 
neath the  suiface  to  the  roots  of  the  vines  and 
trees,  and  the  plan  generally  in  use  by  the  Ital- 
ian vegetable  gardens,  by  which  the  water  is 
carried  in  small  ditches  between  the  beds  or 
rows,  the  sipage  furnishing  the  necessary 
moisture.  Each  of  these  plans  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  a  success,  and  the  old  idea  that 
nothing  is  profitable  but  wheat  has  been  fully 
exploded.  The  day  is  coming  when  the  coun- 
try around  about  Woodland  will  be  one  of  the 
most  prolific  fruit  producing  regions  in  the 
State,  and  those  land  owners  who  are  the  first 
to  foresee  this,  will  be  the  ones  who  will  derive 
the  earliest  benefits. —  Yolo  Mail. 


BOW  .-IIL'CH   WATER  IS  NliEUED. 

A  writer,  in  the  licllelln  of  this  city,  \ 
the  following  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  uur 
needed  and  that  could  be  supplied  to  irrigate 
certain  tracts  of  land  of  a  given  ontuber  of 
acres  in  San  Bernardino  county:   There  are 
severul  tracts  of  laud  now  being  sold  in  this 
caunty,  where  the  basis  of  water  supply  is 
placed  at  one  inch  of  water  to  eight  acres  of 
laud.    Let  us  consider  irrigation  from  this 
standpoint  and  see  how  much  water  we  have. 
In  order  to  figure  easily,  suppose  we  take  a 
tract  of  300  acres  of  laud,  with  a  permanent 
stream  of  water,  that  in  midsummer  runs  37 
inches  of  water  under  o  four-inch  pressure. 
This  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  second.    Dividing  the  300-acre  tract 
into  thirty  tracts  of  ten  acres  each,  we  find  that 
each  ten-acre  tract  is  entitled  to  a  stream 
twenty-four  hours  every  month,  or  is  entitled 
to  a  stream  of  twenty->ive  inches  fur  two  days 
and  one    night  every  month.  Twenty-five 
inches  of  water  is  equal  to  one-half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  second,  and  the  ten-acre  tract  dur- 
ing the  36  hours  will  get  64,800  cubic  feet  of 
water  to  a  depth  of  one  and  eight-teutba  inches 
every  month. 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LA  TON  Secretaiyr 


No.  405  California  .Street,  S.  F. 

W  T  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  111  BELL  FOi'DRl 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  and 'Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinilg, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATKS, 
FIRE  HYDRAMTS, 
DOCK  IIYDRWrs, 
GARDEN  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 
Hooker'ti  Patent 

CELRBBATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

(EJ^TliC  ln  Kt  and  mos' 
tliinible  in  UKe,  Aleo 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
Root 'IB     II  I  n.  s  t     It  lower  IS, 
r  jr  VcnUlatlnK  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
Fur  Mining  Purposes. 

GA  RRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  MBTAI 

  IMPOKTER  OF   

IF^CN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINGS 

ALL  KINDS  or 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AX  LOWEST  BATES. 


THE  UPPER  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Balletln  of  this 
city,  who  has  been  rusticating  for  some  weeks 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  writes  as  fol- 
lows in  his  paper:  The  Upper  Sacramento 
valley  and  the  foothill  region  which  bounds  it 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west,  is  agriculturally 
one  of  the  most  promising  sections  of  country 
that  Americans  have  begun  to  develop.  With- 
out any  disparagement  to  other  fertile,  pros- 
perous, and  in  some  cases  wealthier  parts  of 
the  P.icitic  coast,  the  fact  remains  that  abun- 
dant rainfall,  climate  and  soil  endow  with  rare 
possibilities  of  growth  the  region  uanied. 
Much  of  the  land  is  second-rate,  but  the  bot- 
tom lands  are  of  unsurp  issed  fertility,  and  the 
uplands  will  rank  high  for  fruits  and  vines. 
It  only  needs  the  population  which  in  futu>-e 
will  be  found  here,  to  utilize  the  water  from 
melting  snows  and  mountain  streams,  and 
make  a  garden  from  Sierra  to  Coast  Range. 
At  present,  however,  the  land  is  farmed  in 
too  large  tracts  for  any  such  work  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  native  oaks  are  being  cut  down, 
and  the  northers  have  fuller  sweep  over  the 
plains.  Tree  planting  must  be  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  will  be  the  harbingerof  a  new  era. 


Q.UARIZ  IN  FRESNO. 

The  Expositor  says:  J.  F.  Dodds,  probably 
the  most  experienced  prospector  and  miner  in 
this  county,  called  on  us,  and  brought  speci- 
mens from  his  new  mine — the  Oversight.  He 
informs  us  that  his  company  has  run  a  tunnel 
into  the  mountain  seventy-two  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tapping  the  vein,  and  are  now  sinking 
an  incline  to  meet  the  tunnel.  At  a  depth  of 
thirty-two  feet  they  struck  the  ledge,  finding  a 
well  defined  ore  body,  some  three  and  a  half 
feet  thick.  The  ore  carries  a  large  amount  of 
sulphurets  as  well  as  tine  gold.  They  have  ta- 
ken out  considerable  ore  which  they  think  will 
pay  on  an  average  over  seventy-five  dollars  per 
ton,  while  some  four  hundred  pounds  of  the 
selected  ore  will  yield  over  one  dollar  to  the 
pound.  The  ore  resembles  that  from  the  En- 
terprise mine,  and  the  company  think  they  have 
a  valuable  property. 


A    NEW  INDUSTRY. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  Haywards 
Journal  says: 

Some  of  our  fruit-growers  have  turned  their 
attention  this  year  to  the  manufacture,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  currant  wine,  more  as  an  exper- 
iment than  as  a  source  of  revenue.  So  far 
their  efforts  have  met  with  greater  success  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for,  and  there  is  a  prob- 
ability that  the  experiment  may  be  an  initia- 
tory step  toward  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
industry  that  will  prove  very  remunerative  to 
those  who  may  embark  in  it.  There  is  plenty 
of  fruit,  and  at  the  prices  that  ruled  the  mar- 
ket this  summer,  it  hardly  pays  to  pack  it. 
Now,  if  the  crop,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  conver- 
ted into  pure  wine,  it  will  command  such  a 
price  as  to  leave  a  large  margin  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 


horticulture:  near  san  jose. 

What  the  valley  is  gaining  and  what  are  the 
signs  of  promise  for  the  future  are  best  learned 
by  a  ride  over  some  of  its  fine  roads.  Leaving 
San  Jose  for  Los  Gatos,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  greeted  by  surprises  on  every  side. 
Miles  of  new  orchards  and  vineyards  and 
scores  of  new  houses,  of  a  homelike  character, 
are  dotted  all  over  the  warm  belt.  Not  only  in 
Los  Gatos,  but  all  around  it,  even  far  up  on  the 
mountain  side,  new  houses  and  improvements 
show  the  rapid  accession  of  a  thrifty  popula- 
tion. From  Los  Gatos  to  Saratoga  the  same 
evidence  of  new  and  vigorous  life  is  to  be  seen, 
not  only  along  the  road,  but  as  far  as  the  vision 
can  reach  on  either  side.  Beyond  the  mere  ac- 
cession of  numbers,  the  kind  of  settlers  foims 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  the 
future  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  They  are  people 
who  have  come  to  build  permanent  homes. — 
San  Jose  Times. 


GRAIN  YIELDS  IN  BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Notable  among  the  large  grain  yields  re- 
ported in  the  Mercury,  from  different  localities 
near  Oroville  are:  Frank  Clymao,  105  acres 
averaged  35  bushels  to  the  acre:  J.  M.  Ball  of 
Dayton,  800  acres,  51  bushels;  A.  B.  Collins, 

Llano  Seco  ranch  (Parrot  Grant),  G5  acres,   ^      ,  ^ 

52%  bushels  per  acre.    The  last  is  the  largest    work  would  resnU  in  secoring  all  the  necessary 


FOOTHILL  FIGS. 

nigs  do  well  in  the  foothills  somewhat  lower 
than  Grass  Valley.  They  are  not  a  "dead  cer- 
tain" crop  in  the  town  of  Grass  Valley,  al- 
though there  is  generally  a  good  supply,  for 
home  consumption,  of  fresh  figs.  More  fig 
trees  should  be  grown  in  this  State.  It  is  sta- 
ted that  over  40,000  tons  of  figs  were  imported 
from  Smyrna  into  the  United  States  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1881.  Foot-hill  figs  are  as  good,  if 
not  better,  in  flavor  and  grain  as  those  brought 
from  Smyrna.  After  a  while  there  will  be 
large  fig  orchards  in  the  lower  foothill  valleys, 
and  the  owners  of  (he  orchards  will  make 
money.—  Grass  Vallpy  Tidimis. 

MANUFACTORIES  PROPOSED  FOR  LIV- 
KRMORE. 

The  Liverraore  Herald  says  that  a  woolen 
mill  and  a  straw  paper  manufactory  would  pay 
well  in  that  town.  The  wool  is  grown  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  the  neighborhood,  and  straw 
can  be  had  after  harvest  for  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing. The  Pocitas  Springs  yield  sufficient  water, 
which  now  goes  to  waste,  for  the  supply  of  the 
factories,  and  land  for  sites  can  be  had  for 
nothing.  Several  of  the  citizens  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  take  stock  in  snch  an 
enterprise,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  few  days' 


reported  to  date. 


BubscriplioBB. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


August. 


OLIVE  OIL. 

While  the  olive  tree  grows  and  thrives  in 
many  places  in  California,  and  especially  i"  the 
southern  counties,  and  conld  readily  be  made 
to  produce  fruit  enough  to  supply  oil  for  the 
United  States,  we  continue  to  import  this  arti- 
cle in  large  quantities  yearly.  From  the  French 
port  of  Bordeaux  alone,  as  we  learn  from  a  re- 
cent consular  report,  the  shipments  to  this 
country  have  reached  a  money  value  of  more 
than  $150,000  in  a  single  year.  The  commerce 
in  olive  oil  at  that  port  is  constantly  ou  the  in- 
crease. The  best  quality  of  crude  oil,  it  is 
said,  comes  from  the  olive  orchards  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nice  and  the  north  of  Italy,  where  it 
is  pressed  from  the  olive  by  very  primitive  ma- 
chinery. It  is  then  shipped  to  Bordeaux  in 
large  hogsheads,  and  sold  in  bulk  to  the  var- 
ious refiners  at  prices  which  vary  according  to 
the  year's  production  and  demand,  after  which 
it  goes  through  the  ordeal  of  refining,  bottling 
and  labeling,  and  is  then  put  on  the  wholesale 
market  at  from  15  to  28  francs  ffrom  $2.90  to 
$5.40  per  case  of  a  dozen  bottles). 

Several  firms  in  Bordeaux  have  met  with 
marked  success  in  this  trade,  and  each  has  its 
special  process  of  refining.  These  processes 
are  little  more  than  a  succession  of  filters  made 
of  a  variety  of  materials,  such  as  felt,  canvas, 
etc.,  through  which  the  oil  passes  at  an  even 
temperature,  the  quality  being  materially  af- 
fected by  a  variation  of  a  few  degrees  higher  or 
lower.  It  is  the  labor  of  refining  which  aug- 
ments the  price  of  the  oil.  Tlie  bottles  con- 
tain from  16  to  28  ounces.  The  total  value  of 
oil  shipped  to  all  countries  from  the  port  of 
Bordeaux  is  now  considerably  over  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1880  reached  $162,903.72,  being  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  $14,575.86. 

We  have  no  figures  at  hand  showing  the  im- 
ports from  other  foreign  places,  but  they  must 
be  considerable  from  certain  ports  in  Italy. 

We  have  in  California  one  olive  oil  manufac- 
tory— that  of  Ellwood  Cooper  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  said  to  be  the  only  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  t'le  United  States — which  is  producing 
oil  that  has,  within  a  very  few  years,  won  for 
itself  a  high  reputation  for  purify  and  excel- 
lence. Mr.  Cooper,  who  is  known  as  an  intel- 
ligent cultivator  and  a  zealous,  thorough  and 
conscientious  operator  in  his  unique  field  of 
production,  is  supplied  with  complete  and  im- 
proved machinery  and  apparatus,  and  has  from 
the  start  made  a  specialty  of  putting  upon  the 
market  pure  oil,  and  only  such.  He  boldly 
challenges  comparison  between  his  oil  and  that 
of  any  foreign  brand  and  is  probably  safe  in 
doing  so,  since  the  adulteration  of  the  Italian 
article  has  recently  become  notorious.  Touch- 
ing this  swindling  practice,  the  American  Con- 
sul at  I^aples  made  the  following  strong  re- 
port: 

"The  large  recent  importation  of  cotton-seed 
oil  has  been  a  great  source  of  alarm  here  (in 
Naples),  on  account  of  its  competition  with  ol- 
ive oil,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  articles  of 
exportation  from  Italy,  and  one  of  which  Italy 
was  especially  proud,  as  being,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  a  monopoly.  Now  the  cotton-seed 
oil  threatens  not  only  to  make  dangerous  com- 
petition, as  substituting  the  olive  oil  for  vari- 
ous uses,  but  also  bringing  it  into  disrepute  as 
an  article  of  food  on  account  of  its  adulteration 
with  the  former.  The  cotton-seed  oil  has  al- 
ready found  its  way  into  the  remotest  mountain 
villages,  whose  sole  production  is  olive  oil, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  latter,  and  sold  as 
pure;  and  so  great  is  the  resemblance,  that 
even  the  most  expert  cannot  detect  the  mix- 
ture. The  Government  is  endeavoring  to  im- 
pose a  heavy  tax  on  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  production  of  olive  oil.  But  even 
then  the  protection  would  be  inadequate,  as 
the  cotton-seed  oil  has  already  found  its  way 
into  other  countries,  to  which  the  olive  oil  was 
exported,  especially  Ilassia,  one  of  the  chief 
outlets  for  Italian  ulive  oil.  As  the  cotton-seed 
oil  can  be  brought  to  Italy  and  sold  for  lialf  the 
value  of  olive  oil,  the  temptation  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration  is  manifest." 

Meaiitime,  while  this  wholesale  adulteration 
of  olive  oil  is  going  on  abroad— and  abundant 
proof  of  it  is  furnished  by  many  of  the  impor- 
ted brands  which  find  their  way  to  American 
tables— o<ir  honest  California  producer  is  stead- 
ily supplanting  the  foreign  adulterated  article 
by  his  pure  oil,  sold  under  a  guarantee  in  every 
instance.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  or- 
ders in  advance  from  a  few  Eastern  cities  for 
his  entire  year's  product,  at  very  handsome 
prices. 


Were  the  production  of  pure  olive  oil  in- 
creased tenfold  in  the  United  States,  every  gal- 
lon of  it  would  most  surely  find  a  market  at 
home. 

The  olive  tree,  in  suitable  localities,  properly 
cared  for,  not  requiring  the  richest  soil  or  irri- 
gation, is  a  hardy  grower  and  a  prolific  bearer, 
living  to  a  great  age.  It  is  a  good  tree  for  our 
foothills. — Lox  Anqeles  Times. 


SANTA    CRIZ  JtIOU\'TAl.\S. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  country  within 
the  same  distance  of  San  Francisco  more  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  those  seeking  pleasant 
and  healthy  homes  than  th.it  portion  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  through  which  runs  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  This  road  is 
finished  and  running  through  trains  daily, 
thus  opening  to  ea~y  access  one  of  the  most 
delightful  fruit  regions  of  the  State,  and  over 
coming  the  great  difficulty  the  pioneer  fruit 
growers  of  this  neighborhood  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  in  getting  their  pi'oducts  to  market. 

The  ranches  on  the  summit  will  always  at- 
tra<:t  the  attention  of  tourists  and  campers  as 
long  as  those  grand  old  redwoods  are  permitted 
to  stand  in  such  solemn  family  groups. 

A  more  desirable  retreat  for  those  seeking 
health  and  rest  could  hardly  be  wished  for,  and 
the  views  in  every  direction  are  simply  grand. 
In  front,  the  ocean  view,  over  vast  rolling  for- 
ests of  dark  redwoods;  to  the  right,  down  the 
wild,  picturesque,  forest-clad  canyon  of  Los 
Gatos,  through  which  the  railroad  here  ap- 
proaches the  tunnel;  in  the  background  and  to 
the  lef;  a  high  mountain  ridge,  from  the  dark 
form  of  Louia  Prieta  looms  up,  his  outlines 
clear  cut  against  the  blue  sky.  Standing  un- 
der the  umbraj  eous  oaks,  you  can  see  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea-coast,  extending  from  near 
Pescadero  in  the  north  to  Point  Pinos,  the  ex- 
treme southern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
with  the  towns  of  Monterey,  Castroville,  Ap- 
tos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz  plainly  in  view. 
Then,  through  the  gap  of  the  Los  Gatos  creek 
range,  you  can  see  a  portion  of  the  Sauta  Clara 
valley,  and,  on  a  clear  day,  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  may  be  seen.  The  elevation  here  is 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea. — Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 


CALIPOKXIA  LUinBI<:R. 

A  writer  in  the  Bulletin,  of  this  city,  recently 
furnished  that  paper  with  an  excellent  article 
wncerning  the  lumber  of  this  State,  its  growth 
and  consumption.  From  it  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  consumption  of  lumberia  San  Francisco 
is  a  good  index  of  the  amount  of  building  in 
progress.  In  1876  the  largest  quantity  of  lum- 
ber used  in  San  Francisco  in  any  one  year  was 
consumed,  aggregating  113,000,000  feet.  There 
was  a  decrease  then,  until  1880,  but  last  year 
there  was  a  marked  and  important  increase  in 
the  consumption,  72,565,980  feet  being  used. 
While  the  demand  for  lumber  revived  during 
last  year,  the  prices  have  also  materially  in- 
creased. The  lumber  mills  throughout  the 
State,  are  running  to  their  full  capacity  to  sup- 
ply home  and  foreign  demand.  The  value  of 
the  lumber  product  of  California  last  year  was 
about  $2,500,000. 

The  redwood  lumber  of  this  State  comes 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Del  Norte, 
Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Sonoma.  Hum- 
boldt county  supplies  more  than  half  of  all  the 
lumber  manufactured  in  the  State,  and  Mendo- 
cino makes  a  good  second.  A  small  quantity 
of  redwood  lumber  is  cut  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  In  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
counties  the  vast  redwood  forests  promise  a 
supply  of  lumber  for  many  years  to  come.  As 
the  trees  near  the  ocean  are  cut  down,  short 
railroads  are  built  to  penetrate  the  deep  forests 
farther  inland.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  lumber  cut  in  the  four  principal  lumber 
counties  in  1881:  Del  Norte,  1.440,778;  Hum- 
boldt, 71.068.C39;  Mendocino,  54.037,395;  So- 
noma, 3,918.902  feet.    Total,  131), 465, 714. 

A  ni  VltlMOTH  YIELD  OF  ORAXGK.S. 

The  River.-.ide  Press  says:  A.  B.  Clark, 
postmaster  at  Or.inge,  will  this  season  gather 
1,600  boxes  of  oranges — about  256,000  oranges 
— from  six  acres  of  orchard  planted  six  years 
ago,  last  summer,  to  trees  budded  to  the  Wil- 
son's Best.  This,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the 
best  yield  of  fruit  ever  reported  in  this  State — 
age  of  trees  considered.  If  the  fruit  is  sold  at 
$2.50  per  box  it  will  net  Mr.  Clarke  about  $500 
per  acre,  which  is  certainly  good  enough,  al 
though  some  people  might  grumble  and  say  an 
orange  orchard  don't  pay. 


UKUAU  GAUGIi. 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Monday,  April  10th,  1882, 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Franci..ico  Passenger  Depot 
(  Pownsenil  St..  between  3il  and  4tli  st.eets)  as  follows: 


LE.WE 
S.  F. 


DE3TIN.\TI0X. 


AltltlVE 

S.  F. 


8:3n  A.  M 

t  '.tm  A.  M 

10:40  A.  M. 

•  :i:;)o  p.  M 

4:2.5  e  M. 

*  5:1.')  p.  M. 
6:30  P.  M. 


a:3fl  A.  M 
10:41'  A.  M 
'  3::tn  p.  M 
4:25  p.  M 


10:40  A.  M 
*  3;:j0  p.  M 


10:10  A  M 
*  3.:^0  p.  M 


10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 


..8an  Mateo,  Redwood,.. 
 and  Menlo  Park  


(1:40  A.  M. 

*  8.10  A.  M. 
il<)3  A.  M. 

*10:02  A  M. 

*  3:311  p.  M. 
t  4::>!)  V.  M. 

(■.:00  p.  M. 
t  8:l.->  P.  M. 


I  I  1    !l.-03  A.  M. 

'   Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  |  \*}",^':.  *•  "• 
i  I*  3::fK  p.  M. 

i  I    fi:O0  P.  M. 

)  It  8:1.'")  P.  M. 


\  ..Principal  Way  Stations.. 
I 


I  .(iilroy,Pajaro.<5a»troville. 
I  and  SaliiiNS  


HoUister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


f  ..Monterey.  Watsonville, . .  ) 
Camp  (TOodjiU,  Aptos.Cjnnp  j 
San  Jose,  So<inel  and  Santa 
 Cruz  1 


'10.02  A.  M. 

(i:00  p.  M. 


*lUfl-'  A.  M. 
fi.DII  p.  M. 


'10:02  A.  M. 
6:00  p.  M. 


10:40  A.  M.|  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  |  |  6:00  P.  M. 
*Snndays  excepted.    tSnndays  only.   


ersPKciAL  NOTICE.-^ 
Sunday  Kxcurgfon  Trains  to  Monterey  and 
Saiitji  Cruz. 

First-class  E.xcnrsion  Train  to  M  .nterey  and  Santa 
Crnz  will  leave  San  Francisco  every  Sunday  at  7:30  a.  m. 
licturning,  leave  Moi  teny  at  4:35  p.  M  :  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:15  p.  M  Aniviug  at  San  Francisco  at  S:tO  P.M.  Fare, 
tor  tlie  Kouud  Trip,  to  either  point,  $:t.  0(>.  

Stase  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  Sau  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  S:3o  a  m.  Train. 


Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.     Tkt.  Act. 

I^"S.  P  AUduiic  Express  I'rain  via  Los  Angeles.  Va- 
rna, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  a.  m.  

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 


I..KAVE  WHARF  CORXER  Of 

•First  and  lirniinan  Strrets.  at  2  P.  M.. 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae. 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 

GAKt-IC  Tuesday,  May  2d. 

A  KABIC  Saturday,  May  23d. 

IX'KA.VIC   Tuesday,  June  lUh. 

COPTIC  Saturday,  June  17th. 

GAKI>IC  Saturday.  July  l.'itn. 

AKABIC   Saturday,  Au^iist  12th. 

OCK  WIC  Thursday,  August  24lh. 

C<>PI'IC  Tuesday,  September  ."^th. 

BI^LiGlC  Thursday,  September  28th. 

Excursion  Ticlcets  to  Yol<oliama  and  Re- 
turn ut  Reduced  Kates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  ate.  P.  R.  R  Co. '»  General  Ollices,  Room 
7-t,  Corner  I'^ourlli  and  Townsend  Streets. 

FOR   FRUIGilT  apply  to  GI50.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  al  the  Paciftc  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  Ko.  '■iU'Z  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(jen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD, 

Presi.lt'pr 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oamtal  $3,000,000 

Reserve  CU.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  Yorlc  G54  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Xevada. 


ISSITKS  COMItlERGIAt.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credif^ 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


Tliis  Baulc  has  Special  Farilitles   for  Deal- 
in|f  in  Bullion. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FEOM 

AOSTaiUSIl,  tlUJiA  &  J.lPAi\, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEilKNG,  NEW  MEXICO. 
AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  EL    PASO,  TEXAS. 


SAN  FRAJSrCISCO.  California 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Franclgco  Dally, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railway 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

OONNEOTINO  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

£3n.s^l£txi.c3.,    Fx*  Azxce , 

AND    ALL    iiUBOPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  run  daily  between  8AN  FUANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOUK.  and  iutenuediate  points.  These  Drawing;  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Gars  by  niijht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  TaKSi-nRer  while  en 
route— coinbininii  the  elei^ance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  ac 'ommodatiouK  pertainiuf»  to  a  well-lnruiHhed 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  btddiiif;.  etc. 
A  compftent  Porter  accompauies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wunts  of  our  Patrons. 

Chihlren  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
UndfT  Five  yearw  of  a-^e,  Free. 

100  poiiiidis  of  Bi>a';a"i»jje  per  full  Pnaafiig-er 
fret*.  50  pounds  of  Uu^^ajfe  per  half  Pus* 
aen^^er,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street.  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengert,  calling  in  person,  can  aecnre  choice  of 
routes  and  sleepiug-car  accomuiodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE.  T.  U.  GOODMAN, 

Qen. Superintendent.         Oeo.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
SAN  FaA2<CI£C0,  CAL. 


August. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTLRERS, 


AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Ward  robes.  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.  — Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 


TUB  HONEY  TRADE. 

The  following  items  were  tnkeu  from  the  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  couimissiou  house  of 
Stearns  &  Smith,  of  this  city.  Number  of 
I'iises  of  honey  received  atS.iu  Francisco  during 
the  years  1878,  187i),  1880  and  1881  were  84,- 
220.  These  cases  would  average  $120,  equal 
lo  $10,1UG,4.0. 

Number  of  barrels  and  kegs  for  past  two 
yere  1,15G,  for  the  years  1880  and  1881 ;  456>^ 
kegs  fur  1880,  12fi  for  1881;  total  number  of 
barrels  1,612;  total  kegs,  20t).  Now  average  the 
barrels  at  4;2U0  each,  and  kegs  $100,  and  we 
have  $343,300. 

Keceipts  from  January  1st,  1882,  to  date 
(May  27),  1,503  cases,  58%  barrels,  17  kegs, 
which  would  equal  $192,000,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $10,041,800.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  four  years  named  would  not  average  a 
half  crop.  They  further  add  as  to  exports  as 
follows: 

Exports  for  tfie  past  four  years  by  sea  and 
land  from  Sau  Francisco,  and  by  rail  from  in- 
terior points  have  been: 

By  Sea  from      By  Rail  from 
San  Fraueisco.     S.  F.  &  Interior. 
Cases.  Lbs  Lbs. 

1878   4.978      518,714      1,254  989 

1879  13  U75  214,21() 

1880   7,890       150  806         801, Oa') 

1881   8,849        G2,700         378  370 

Of  last  year's  shipments  overland  233,170 

lbs.  were  sent  from  San  Francisco,  and  106,000 
lbs.  from  Los  Angeles,  and  39,200  lbs.  .rom 
Sacramento. 

Exports  for  1882  to  date,  by  sea,  1,024  cases 
from  San  Francisco;  by  rail,  exclusive  of  May 
shipments,  52,020  lbs.  from  San  Francisco,  and 
72,700  lbs.  from  the  interior,  71,710  lbs.  of  the 
latter  amount  being  from  Los  Angeles.  The 
amount  shipped  outward  by  sea  from  Southern 
Coast  points  during  the  past  year,  is  unknown, 
but  presumably  small. 


735  Market  Street, 


San  Fraueisco. 


PROSPECTS  BRIGHTEM.VG. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  in  California  has  been  the  high 
rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  for  California  to  compete  with 
Eastern  manufacturers  who  paid  from  four  to 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  their  investment,  when 
our  uiouey-lenders  charged  ten  and  twelve  per 
cent.  But  the  days  of  exoibitaut  interest 
charges  have  passed,  and  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture look  brighter.  The  Hibernia  Bank,  of 
San  Francisco,  has  reduced  its  rate  of  interest 
to  six  per  cent.,  and  large  loans  can  be  made 
on  tirst-class  security  at  five  per  cent,  interest. 

This  reduction  will  stimulate  not  only  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  but  building  enterpri- 
ses. The  reduction  of  interest  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  rents,  as  rents  are  based 
upon  the  cost  of  building  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Low  interest  means  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  material,  and  California  will 
advance  in  prosperity  and  enterprise  in  the 
same  ratio.  It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  the  present,  this  movement  of  the 
Hibernia  bank,  for  other  banks  and  money- 
lenders generally,  will  be  forced  to  the  same 
1  eduction,  and  the  masses  will  reap  the  bene- 
fits. The  fact  is,  the  many  vaults  of  tne  bank 
are  gorged  with  coin.  United  States  bonds  pay 
but  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest,  and  are 
at  a  premium,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 
money  from  lying  idle  is  to  reduce  interest, 
that  it  may  find  investment  iu  buildings  and 
manufactories.  The  curse  of  the  State  has 
been  in  the  high  rate  of  interest  charged.  It 
has  eaten  up  all  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  now  that  relief  has 
come  we  may  expect  it  to  be  followed  by  pros- 
perity. — Oakland  Tribune. 

LONG  VALLEY,  LASSUN  COU\TY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bieber  Tribune  fur- 
nishes that  paper  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
valleys  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  State: 

Long  valley  is  located  immediately  south  of 
Honey  Lake  valley,  with  only  a  small  hill  be- 
tween. This  valley  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  for  about  fifteen  miles  on  the  north  end  of 
the  valley  it  is  from  five  to  ten  miles  wile. 
The  other  end  of  the  valley  is  very  narrow 
and  very  thinly  settled.  About  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  northern  line  of  the  valley  is 
Junction  Post  Office,  where  the  roads  branch 
off,  one  to  Reno,  which  is  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Junction,  and  the  other  to  Sierra 
valley.  The  northern  part  of  this  valley  is 
mostly  meadow  land,  and  many  beautiful  farms 
are  located  iu  a  distance  of  about  twentyaiiles. 


The  valley  can  be  irrigated  to  good  advan 
all  along  the  road,  as  there  is  plenty  of  stri 
running  from  the  mountains  ou  the  west  si 
Grain,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  alfalfa  look 
splendid;  also,  the  prospects  for  a  good  harvest 
of  fruit  are  very  promising. 

About  ten  miles  north  of  Junction  is  situa- 
ted what  is  generally  termed  the  Hot  Springs. 
These  springs  are  similar  to  Mr.  Bassett's,  two 
miles  north  of  Bieber,  and  contain  hot  water 
the  year  round;  bath  houses  are  erected  on  the 
grounds  for  the  convenience  of  guests.  This 
valley  is  equal  iu  beauty  and  quality  of  soil  to 
any  of  the  valleys  iu  Las.seu  county,  and  is 
yet  but  thinly  settled.  A  stream  called  the 
Long  valley  creek  runs  through  the  a  hole 
length  of  the  valley  into  Honey  lake.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  laud,  as  good  as  any  in 
the  county,  is  yet  vacant,  and  immigrants 
seeking  homes  pass  by  the  same.  The  roads 
are  in  good  condition  for  travel  the  year  round, 
and  there  are  no  powerful  sloughs  to  cross.  If 
one  attempts  to  take  a  buggy  ride,  everything 
is  safe. 

Freight  teams  pass  through  here  now  every 
day,  hauling  large  quantities  of  goods  from 
Reno  to  Milford,  Janesville,  Bunliugville  and 
Susanville. 


TENEMENTS  WANTED 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  tenement 
houses,  quite  a  number  of  persons  having  gone 
away  from  Santa  Ana  because  they  could  not 
rent  a  place  to  live  in.  Several  parties,  who 
desired  to  go  into  business,  have  also  gone 
away  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  obtain 
a  building  to  open  in.  What  better  investment 
can  bo  desired  by  our  lauded  and  moneytd 
men  than  is  guaranteed  from  the  rental  of  a 
number  of  tenement  houses?  It  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  every  family,  however 
small,  that  settles  in  the  place  adds  one  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more  yearly  to  the  town.  Why 
will  not  some  of  our  property-holders  consider 
this  matter,  and  proceed  to  erect  a  dozen  or 
more  comfortible  dwelling-houses?  It  is  true 
that  prices  for  mechanical  labor  now  are  pretty 
high,  but  that  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the 
town,  and,  considering  that  the  boom  is  likely 
to  continue,  there  is  little  probability  that  me- 
chanics' wages  will  be  any  lower  next  year. 
We  need  a  number  of  houses  that  can  be  rent- 
ed for  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
— Sanla  Ana  Standard. 


FISH  CULTURE  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  D jwnieville  (Sierra  county)  Messenger 
states  that  Dr.  Webber  has  quite  a  fish  estab- 
lishment at  his  ranch,  near  Loyalton.  In  all 
he  has  five  ponds,  two  of  which  contain  trout, 
two  catfi.->h,  and  one  is  devoted  to  carp.  The 
largest  pond  is  circular  and  one  hundred  feet 
iu  diameter;  the  next  is  thirty  by  one  hundred 
feet,  while  the  other  three  are  smaller.  In  his 
trout  pnuds  he  has  fish  varying  in  size  from 
an  inch  to  two  feet  in  length.  The  ti.ih  have 
to  be  regularly  fed,  the  trout  mostly  ou  meat, 
but  the  carp  will  eat  almost  anything.  These 
ponds  are  about  four  feet  deep  in  the  center. 
The  larger  ones  are  walled  in  with  substantial 
rock  wails.  In  the  center  of  the  circular  pond 
the  doctor  has  an  artificial  island  upon  which 
he  will  erect  a  summer  house.  The  doctor 
proposes  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ponds 
this  season  and  will  stock  some  of  them  with 
white  fish  from  the  Truckee  river.  So  far  his 
fish  have  not  bred  in  confinement,  but  he 
thinks  they  will  do  so  this  year.  Sierra  valley 
is  full  of  suitable  places  to  erect  fish  ponds,  but 
so  far  as  we  know  the  doctor  is  the  only  person 
there  who  has  made  a  beginning  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  a  few  years  the  doctor  will  have  more 
carp  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 


A  RICH  STRIKE. 

The  Amador  Dispatch  says:  Not  long  since, 
while  plowing  a  vineyard  belonging  lo  Mrs. 
John  Bales,  near  the  old  Hardeuburg  mine, 
the  plowman  struck  a  small  seam  of  rich-look- 
ing quartz  Mr.  A.  Kessler  has  followed  this 
seam  down  about  two  feet,  and  the  rock  is 
richly  laden  with  the  precious  metal,  ehowiug 
free  gold  in  liberal  quantities. 


HILL  LANDS. 

Ths  Napa  County  V'inicullurist,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  jjrape  industry  at 
St.  Helena,  says:  Hill  lands,  suitable  for  vine- 
yards, may  be  bought  for  from  $8  lo  $20  per 
acre,  while  valley  lands  command  from  $60  to 
$125  per  acre  (referring  in  both  inatauces  to 
unimproved  laud). 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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SOUTUBRN  CALAVURAS  COIT.VTY  MIXES. 

The  Calaveras  Mounlain  Echo  contuiua  the 
followiog  items  of  interest  conceruing  the 
miues  iu  the  southern  part  of  Calaveras  county: 

A  rich  strike  wns  made  iu  the  Jones  mine 
the  other  day  while  runuiiig  a  cross  cut.  Au 
assay  was  made  from  the  ore,  the  yield  of  which 
was  over  $2i  0  to  the  ton  iu  silver. 

A  large  quaitz  mill  is  soon  to  be  erected  on 
the  Gold  Cliff  mine.  A  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery having  already  arrived.  This  mill 
will  be  different  in  its  construction  from  any 
heretofore  seen  in  this  section.  It  is  called 
the  pulverizer,  and  a  full  description  of  it  will 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  The  mine  never 
looked  better. 

Lindsay  &  Co.  ate  prosecuting  the  work  on 
their  mine  with  unusual  energy.  The  tunnel 
is  now  io  about  80  feet,  and  is  being  driven  at 
the  rate  of  12  feet  per  week.  Within  a  few 
mouths  from  now  this  will  without  doubt  de- 
velop into  an  immensely  rich  mine. 

George  Osborn,  the  owner  of  the  Gold  Hill 
mine,  on  Smith's  Flat,  made  a  rich  strike  the 
other  day,  takiug  out  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  hours.  Some 
pans  yielded  as  high  as  $150.  At  the  present 
time  the  vein  prospects  iu  a  manner  to  indi- 
cate even  a  larger  deposit. 

Our  Fl:ig  mine,  situated  near  Hobinson's,  is 
now  being  worked  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Itapp. 
He  is  running  an  open  cut  ou  the  southeast 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  mine  is  located, 
and  near  where  he  found  some  immensely  rich 
ore  recently.  This  mine  has  been  worked  for 
some  time  and  is  kuown  to  be  rich,  but  like  all 
mines  of  like  character  it  requires  capital  to 
develop  it. 

NORTHERN  SAN  DIEGO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
Star  says  that  the  northern  section  of  the 
county  is  composed  of  fine  country — valley, 
mesa  and  rolling  lands.  At  present,  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  dotted  over  the  hills 
and  iu  large  canyons,  can  be  seen  the  cabin 
homes  of  new  settlers  who  have  lately  come 
among  us,  and  who  have  managed  to  tsecure 
for  themselves  a  piece  of  Government  land. 
Already  evidences  of  an  agricultural  nature 
commence  to  show  themselves  among  these 
new  settlers.  But  with  the  limited  supply  of 
water,  and,  with  many,  we  may  add,  means, 
situated  as  they  are  among  the  hills,  we  can- 
not at  present  expect  very  much  from  them, 
although  great  credit  is  certainly  due  them  for 
their  energy  in  trying  to  make  the  hillsides 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  while 
there  are  many  holding  large  tracts  of  valua- 
ble lands  controlliug  an  everlasting  supply  of 
water,  capable  of  irrigating  thousands  of  acres 
of  fiLe,  rich  lands,  which  to-day  are  lying  idle 
and  the  water  running  to  waste. 

SILK>WOR9I    CULTURE    IN  AMADOR 
COUI^TY. 

G.  A.  Garbarini,  near  Butte  mountain,  and 
four  miles  from  Jackson,  has  now  hatched  out 
several  million  of  silk-worms,  and  has  erected 
a  building  for  their  keeping.  Mrs.  Garbarini, 
when  a  girl  in  her  teens  in  Italy,  began  the 
culture  of  silk-worms  and  the  rearing  of  them, 
and  may  be  considered  almost  an  adept  if  not 
an  expert  at  the  business.  They  will  be 
pleased  at  any  time  to  show  and  give  any  in- 
struction to  those  visiting  their  ranch.  You 
can  purchase  silk  worm  eggs  cheaper  from 
them  than  you  can  elsewhere  in  California. — 
Avuudor  Ledger. 


LIVE  STOCK  I\  CALIFORNIA. 

From  the  census  bulletin  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing figures  relative  to  the  amount  of  live 
stock  iu  the  State  June  1st.  1880:  Number  of 
horses,  237,710;  mules  and  asses,  28,313;  work 
oxen.  2,228;  milch  cows.  210  078;  other  cattle, 
451.941;  sheep,  4,152.319;  swine,  003,550.  The 
whole  number  of  horses  iu  the  United  States  is 
put  down  at  10,3  j7,9S1  ;  mules  and  asses,  1  812,- 
932;  work  oxen,  993,970;  milch  cows.  12.443,- 
593;  other  cattle.  22,488,590;  sheep,  35,091,656; 
swina,  47,683,951. 


RAILROAD  WOOD. 

Th<^  Truckee  Republican  says:  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  60,000  cords  of  railroad  wood  will 
be  delivered  on  the  track  between  Verdi  and  the 
summit  the  coming  season.  This  will  put 
about  $170,000  in  circulation  here  and  furnish 
work  to  a  great  many  men  and  teams.  The  out- 
look for  business  the  coming  season  was  never 
better. 


SCARCITV  OF  WORKINbDIEN. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says:  The  scarci- 
ty of  laborers  iu  that  county  is  causing  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  Messrs.  Lemon  <fe 
MeBean,  who  have  the  contract  for  grading  the 
railroad  to  Los  Alamos.  They  have  adveriised 
extensively  that  they  will  pay  $1.50  per  day 
and  board,  yet  they  cannot  get  the  men  they 
require.  Agents  iu  San  Francisco  send  down 
1  fe*  every  time  a  steamer  sails,  but  workmen 
dislike  to  come  so  great  a  distance,  and  many 
who  do  come  are  unreliable.  The  company 
advanced  the  fare  of  twenty-three  on  one 
steamer,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
ail  had  quit  work  but  seven.  They  are  short 
of  men  all  the  time.  Fifteen  teams  one  day 
were  idle  iu  the  corral  for  want  of  drivers. 
Eighty-nine  Cuinamen  h;ive  been  employed, 
because  white  meu  could  not  be  obtaiued.  At 
present  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  laborers  and_one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
teams.  Most  of  these  teams  came  from  Sa;i 
Joaquin  valley. 


A  REDLAND  VINEYARD. 

While  at  Elk  Grove,  in  Sacramento  county,  re- 
cently we  paid  a  visit  to  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  George 
H.  Eerr,  who  makes  his  product  almost  exclusively 
into  raisins.  The  ground  in  which  his  vines  are 
set  is  the  common  rcdlaiid  of  the  valley,  and,  with- 
out any  irrigation  whatever,  lie  raises  grapes  from 
which  he  makes  as  fine  a  raisin  as  finds  its  way  into 
the  California  market.  His  vines  are  thrifty  and 
the  yield  large,  and  the  profit  is  far  greater  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  same  land  in  any  other 
crop.  Mr.  Kerr  hauded  us  a  box  of  Muscatel  rai- 
sins to  bring  home  and  sample  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  both  in  Q^vor  and  size  they  are  super- 
ior. The  more  one  sees  of  California,  the  more  he 
must  become  impressed  with  its  wonderful 
capacity  and  the  more  must  he  leel  that  its  great 
resources  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  develop- 
ment. Who  would  have  believed  ten  years  ago  that 
the  very  best  of  raisins  could  be  produced  success- 
fully, without  irrigation,  on  the  knolly  led  plains 
of  the  Sacramento  valley?  Such  is  the  case,  and, 
knowing  this  and  knowing  also  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  this  character  of  product,  who  shall  dare 
to  predict  the  possible  future  of  California  in  the 
production  of  fruits  of  the  vine? — Placer  Herald 


VIS  ALIA  AND  SURROU.\DINGS. 

The  editor  of  the  Bxkersfield  Cnlifurninn,  iUer 
a  visit  to  Tulare  county,  says  :  Visalia  presents  a 
busy  appearance.  This  is  the  result  of  a  large 
country  popuUtion  of  small  farmers  and  the  good 
crops  they  have  produced  the  past  two  years.  We 
found  that coiijidei'able  uneasiness  prevailed  among 
them  in  reference  to  rain.  No  more  has  fallen 
there  than  here,  or  not  enough  to  be  of  benefit. 
The  absence  of  rain  there  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  thm  here.  The  streams  from  which  they 
irrigate  do  not  take  their  rise  in  the  same  distant 
and  elevated  sources  as  Kern  river,  where  im- 
mense accumulations  of  snow  always  c-xist,  and 
consequently,  as  they  derive  their  supply  cliieHy 
from  the  rainfall,  they  go  dry  when  it  is  deScieut 
and  irater  is  must  needed. 


LOS  A.XGELES  COU.VTY  CROPS. 

The  Express,  in  speaking  of  the  crops  in  its 
section,  says:  Harvesting  is  now  about  gath- 
ered and  threshing  is  fairly  under  way.  We 
are  far  enough  along  to  be  able  to  count  the 
gains  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  The  results 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  a  good  hay  crop,  a  fair 
yield  of  barley  and  a  light  one  of  wheat,  while 
on  the  low  and  light  soils  the  potato  crop  is 
excellent  and  the  corn  is  mo^t  promising.  De 
ciduous  fruits  are  turning  out  well;  the  vines 
are  loaded  with  grapes,  and  the  orange  crop 
will  be  one  of  the  largest.  These  are  the 
main  facts. 

WOOL  I.\  MK.VDOCI.XO. 

The  Ukiah  city  P/x-.s.s  says,  that  the  shearing 
shows  that  our  spring  clip  will  be  one  of  the  ] 
very  best,  in  both  quality  and  condition.  The  j 
fiber  is  long  and  even,  and  the  uniform  cold  | 
weather  leaves  it  free  from  grease,  and  with  but  I 
a  niiuiiiium  of  dirt.  So  far  the  clip  promises  ] 
exceedingly  well,  but  sheaiiug  has  not  pro- 
ceeded suflScieiitly  to  tell  the  whole  story.  1 


MORE    HOUSES  WA.NTED. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  houses  in  Liv- 
ermore,  at  present,  than  ever  before.  Every 
house,  from  the  best  to  the  poorest — even  in- 
cluding some  poor  apologies  for  dwellings — is 
rented,  and  still  the  demand  is  unsatisfied. 
Why  some  of  our  men  of  means  don't  put  up 
small  cottages  for  rental,  is  "something  which 
no  feller  can  find  out." — Livermore  Herald. 


SUBSCBIBE  for  TbjC  iieS0i;BC£S0FClJ.IP0BMIA. 


YOSEMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  tlie  Valley! 

THE   ROADS    I.V  EXCELLENT 
COM3ITIOx\. 


Passengers  Can   l^en ve    by  Kitlier    of  the 
riiree  Popular  Stii^t*  HouiN  I 

MADER.i,  MERCED,  OR  .MILTON. 


TICKETS  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 


Due  Time  Should  Br  Given  To  Secure  Seals. 


ALSO,   TICKETS   FOR  S A LK  TO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 


JE:  Y  SJE  n.  s ! 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Re  ort  Are 
Now  Open  and  in  Splendid  Condition- 

THE  CELEBUA  fED  FOSS  lias  lus  ti  iims  and  w  igons 
in  iK-iti  r  iMuditiun  than  t  vir  lii  forc:  his  IiO.\D  has  been 
WIDENED  an.i  is  perftc  tl.v  SMOO  PH.  Tlie  Clovi  nlalo 
Road  is  now  in  ku<x1  condition.  FOIt  UOUND  TIlIP 
li'avc  Sau  Frani  isro  at  7  10  a  m  ,  via  San  Ral'ncl  Forry, 
arrive  at  Clovcnlale  at  11  20  A.  M.  Leave  Clovcrdalc  at 
12  (H)  no m.  arrive  at  (leysers  at  3  30  p.  M.  ReturiiinB, 
h  ave  Oeysi  TR  at  K  A  M.,  via  Foss'  Line,  and  arrive  in 
San  Frani  isco  at  7  3'i  P.  M. 

Round  trip  viii  CulistOKa;  leave  Son  Francisco  at  7.30 
A  M  ,  arrive  at  Oi  ystrs  same  eveniiiR.  stay  over  ni(!ht: 
rcturmiiK.  leave  Geysers  at  8  P.  M..  arrive  in  Sau  Frnn- 
eisou  at  7.3.0  p.  m..  makiuf^  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  one  iii^'lit  Ironi  the  *  ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASE  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 
"GOOD  IN  EITHFR  DIRECTION." 

For  Partlculitrn  uiid  I'irketA,  cnll  lit 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

i:Nr»EU  I'  V  l.  \i:E  IIUTEL. 
SAM  MILLUK,  Tourist  and  Ticket  Aifent. 


Tlic  Ca^lirornia  Lloyds 


UNION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


August. 


San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


E^LEGAXTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

PIRST-CI>*SS  RKSTAVRVNT. 
The  HnndsoiiieHl  Diniii(;-rooin  in  tlie  World. 

VVM.  F.  HAKUISO.N,  Manager. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  1888. 

I  n.  E    o  3\r  Hi  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Oapitol,  paid  up.  Gold,  .  -  -  $300,000  00 

Premiuma,  since  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 

Assets,  Javi.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Pi'iicy  Holders,  -  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Eeinsurance  Reserve,  -  -  -  171,412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICfiRSt 

J.  P.  HOUGHTO.V  President. 

J.  L.  N.  KUEPABD  Vice  PreuMt-nt. 

Cil.AS.  R.  STURV  Seorflary, 

K.  H.  ItI.4GILI  General  Agent. 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,: 
t Established  in  1861). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Pjiid-Up  Capital,    ■    -  $7.>0.000 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  41G  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 

G.  TOUCH  A  RD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-Pregident. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

C.  P.  FAR.VFIELD  Qeneral  Agent 

OEOltGE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 

AUGUST  CAHEN, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

F  O  R 

8axou,  Br  unswick,  Hamburg,  Havana 
and  Luiiisiaua  Ntate  Btiitds, 

320  SANSOME  STREET, 
Room  (id,        HALLECK  BLOCK,  p.  o.  Hoii*i4. 

S\-\  KK.\.\<ISCO. 
WA.TVTEI>: 

EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  DEVALL, 

Wtoelttoii,  Cal- ,  1'or 

SEWING  M.^CHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Macliine  now  in  use.   Price,  50  cents  per  doz. 
Stamps  taken  in  payment. 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPKR  FASHiONS. 
Scud  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGSISTS, 

RESPKCTPt'LLY  CALL  ATTENTION  TO 
TUEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  PerfiiinerV)  Colugne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Uriislies,  C«>mbs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  face 
Powders  and  "'osmetics. 
Sponges,  Patent  .Medicines, 
Etc.,  Etc 

Prescriptrons  CompouDded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
XIaiiul'acturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEKLE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

SI  EELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Fioreutiiie  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,a  tastelesspre- 
paration  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poisitn  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggist*, 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

u:i.>  Market  Street,  Sun  Frunvicco,  Cal. 


J.  F.  FAllNMWOKTH. 


U.  T.  BUKWXll 


IWI.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Noe.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENPO,        -        -  CALIFOICWIA. 


COMl»IISSIf>\  MKKCIIANTS  &  WBOLK. 
sale  ilcali  rs  in  For«-iiri>  nnil  Uoniealle  Gix-n 
axct  Uri«(l  Fruils,  I'roiliice.  Homy,  Nuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  U8  a  trial.  30  and  3a 
J  Strmt,  Hacramvato.  f:al. 
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W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROGJiY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  509  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
si-^e  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  XVITHOXJT  j3k.N  EIC^TJ^Ij. 


HOW   LAND  GOKS. 

A  traveliug  correspDudeut  of  the  Tuolumne 
Independent  furnishes  that  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowiug: 

In  some  places  a  year  makes  a  wilderness 
into  a  garden.  In  April,  1881,  as  wo  passed 
Selma,  Fresno  couutj',  near  Tulare  line,  we 
could  only  see  four  or  five  buildings;  but  pass- 
ing the  same  place  in  March,  1882,  the  laud 
was  all  laid  out  in  loti»,  irrigating  ditches 
spread  out  like  a  network  over  the  expanse, 
and  the  homes  and  improvements  of  the  set- 
tlers planted  and  reared,  so  as  to  make  a  mod- 
erately populous  country  neighborhood. 

In  1880,  2,000  acres  of  "dry  land,"  joining 
Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  county,  wac  bought  for 
^10  per  acre;  in  1881,  half  of  this  was  sold  at 
$25  per  acre,  in  lots  of  various  sizes,  from  20 
to  100  acres,  many  of  which  have  been  sub-di- 
vided. Already  this  year,  1882,  since  March  1, 
the  balance,  all  but  200  acres,  has  ben  sold  for 
$27.50  and  $30  per  acre.  Some  ten  acres  have 
been  sold  for  $35  and  $40  per  acre.  Many 
houses  h&\e  been  built,  and  others  are  projec- 
ted. One  year  ago  in  Pasadena  settlement, 
there  were  100  families,  but  now  there  is  over 
150. 

The  inducements  are:  first,  good  land:  sec- 
ond, good  market  facilities;  third,  good  soci- 
ety; fourth,  climate;  fifth,  all  this  conspires  to 
make  labor  in  demand  at  fair  wages,  and  busi- 
ness active. 

Some  in  Tuolumne,  who  wanted  to  settle 
here,  have  lost,  by  delay,  their  best  opportu- 
nity. At  any  subsequent  time,  it  will  take 
considerable  more  dollars  to  procure  a  place. 
The  most  desirable  places  are  already  in  hands 
that  will  hold  them  until  the  speculator's  price 
is  paid  in  full. 


did  not  appear  to  be  m  ikiug  anj  bod^  rich  '  It- 
mans  love  to  settle  where  they  can  t . 
tongue,  sing  the  songs,  and  drink  the  fa  . 
brew  of  their  fatherland,  and  ihey  are  slow  to 
move  when  they  once  form  attachments  for  a 
spot.  Among  the  70,376  arrivals  at  Castle 
Garden,  during  April,  28,533  were  Germans, 
and  it  is  represented  that  they  come  with  sums 
of  money  varying  from  $G0  to  $2,500.  The 
broad  acres  of  the  West  will  welcome  their 
thrift  and  industry. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'jite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL.  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  Bample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      .      SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 


OUR  STATE*S  BIGNESS. 

California's  gross  area  is  158,300  square 
miles;  of  coast  waters,  510;  of  rivers  and  smal- 
ler streams,  240;  of  lakes  and  ponds,  1,GjO; 
making  the  total  water  surface  2,380  pqnare 
miles — leaving  the  total  land  surface  155.980 
square  miles.  The  measurements  include  the 
bays  of  San  Francisco,  False  and  San  Diego; 
half  of  the  boundary  portion  of  the  Colorado 
river  and  the  portion  of  Lake  Tahoe  within 
the  State  line. 

The  only  State  larger  than  California  is 
Texas,  with  a  land  area  of  260,290  square 
miles.  The  Golden  State  is  larger  than  the 
nine  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachuseets,  New  Harap.shire,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  combined. 
And  yet  she  has  less  than  a  luilliou  inhabitants, 
while  the  States  enumerated  contain  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  13,549,144!  Verily,  we 
have  much  room  yet  to  accommodate  immigra- 
tion and  the  most  industrious  efforts  in  this 
direction  of  natural  increase 

The  county  having  the  largest 'area  is  San 
Bernardino — 23.000  square  miles;  the  next  San 
Dieg  . — 14.000;  Los  Angeles  stands  ninth  in  the 
list,  with  4,750  square  miles  (but  in  this  area 
is  enough  good  laud  to  make  a  Slate  rich). 
The  smallest  county  is  San  Francisco — 40 
square  miles;  the  next  in  size — Santa  Cruz — 
420;  third,  San  Mateo,  440.  The  area  of  San 
Bernardino  county  is  within  a  fraction  of  the 
combined  area  of  the  five  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Cennecticut,  Delaware  and 
Khode  Island,  which  aggregate  23,385  sijuare 
miles.  It  is  nearly  half  the  size  cf  the  great 
Empire  State,  New  York,  and  larger  than 
many  a  European  principality  which  figures 
prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  World. — 
Los  Amjeks  Mirror. 


THE  OROWI.NO  SC.\RCITV  OF  BEEF  CAT- 
TLE. 

A  New  York  paper  states  that  "beef  and  beef 
cattle  are  higher  now  in  that  market  than  at 
any  time  since  the  close  of  the  war."  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  great  cattle  markets  of 
the  Western  States,  where  beef  on  foot  is  forty 
cents  higher  per  hundred-weight  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  maximum 
price  has  not  yet  been  reached.    This  remark- 
able advance  is  due  to  the  export  of  beef  to 
Europe  and  the  vast  immigration.    The  great 
grazing  states,  Texas  and  Colorado,  have  been 
so  thoroughly  drained  that  ranchers  now  find  a 
readier  market  for  their  bullocks  at  $25  to  $30 
per  head  than  they  did  two  years  ago  at  $18 
and  $20.     This  eastern  demand  and  conse- 
quent tendency  of  cattle  to  move  eastward  has 
become  so  great  that  the  same  upward  tendency 
in  prices  is  apparent  here.     As  the  causes  of 
this  are  of  a  permanent  character,  it  would 
seem  to  open  better  opportunities  for  this  coast. 
Stock-raising  should  take  the  place  of  wheat- 
farming,  exhausting  the  soil  enricheingno  one. 
It  is  not  dependent  on  railroad  transportation. 
If  too  high,  it  may  be  dispensed  with.    As  the 
business  becomes  established,  dealers  will  find 
a  way,  in  favorable  seasons  of  the  year,  to 
gradually  work  herds  of  cattle  eastward  until 
cheap  transportation  is  reached  in  the  valley 
of  Missouri.     The  high  price  of  beef,  which 
will  influence  that  of  mutton  and  pork,  opens 
up  a  bright  future  for  this  valley,  which  has 
advantages  for  stock-raising  enjoyed  by  no 
other  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast.— A'ern  County 
Call fornian. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TniS  GERMAN  IMAIIGRA- 
TION. 

In  looking  at  the  great  immigration  of  the 
times,  let  us  tell  how  the  experience  of  the 
Western  States  shows  that  Germans,  above  all 
other  foreigners,  mt  only  make  the  best  fann- 
ers, but  that  their  advent  into  any  community 
is  followed  by  a  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  land. 
In  portions  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  where 
Germans  hava  most  thickly  settled,  land  is 
worth  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  as  in 
other  sections  where  farms  are  conducted  by 
the  natives.  This  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  te- 
nacity of  the  .Germans  in  clinging  to  landed 
property,  and  also  to  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  laud,  based  upon  its  yield,  which 
is  larger  under  their  tillage  than  under  that  of 
wasteful  Americans.  Their  prospeiity  is  at- 
tractive to  others,  and  it  often  happens  that 
their  cultivation  of  a  region  makes  u  demand 
for  land  there  that  did  not  exist  when  the  soil 


VINE  PL.^NTINO. 

J.  Q.  A.  Clarke  has  a  nursery  in  town  in 
which  140,000  viae  plants  have  been  set  out 
this  season.  lie  is  uow  irrigating  these  vines, 
and  in  doing  so  discharges  from  5,000  to  6,000 
gallons  of  water  per  hour  over  about  two  acres 
of  ground.  Some  14  hours  daily  are  employed 
in  irrigating  in  this  way,  and  it  will  take  about 
four  days  to  complete  the  flooding  for,  say  one 
month.  Then  a  like  proceeding  will  be  needed 
each  mouth  for  three  or  four  months.  It  is 
easy  to  see  from  the  above  what  a  quantity  of 
water  is  needed  to  make  these  vines  thrive. 
Why,  for  one  day  it  amounts  to  about  60,000 
gallons  or  240,000  gallons  fi-r  each  flooding 
that  is  every  month.  Now  if  four  months  be 
sufficient  for  growing  the  vines  then  the  total 
water  supply  will  amount  to  nearly  a  million 
gallons,  and  possibly  even  more  may  be  found 
necessary.  The  water  is  furnished  by  the  Old 
Water  Works. —  Yolo  Mail. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISINS. 

Regarding  the  raisin  business  the  Fresno 
Expositor  says:  As  an  evidence  that  the  grow- 
ing of  grapes  for  raisins  and  wine  is  not  liable 
to  be  soon  overdone,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
lapiJly  increasing  demand  for  our  raisins, 
wine  and  brandy  from  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. And  this  demand  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, because  these  products  have  been  in- 
troduced and  popularized.  T.  C.  White,  a 
rai>in-grower  at  the  Central  Colony,  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Morse  &  Co.,  the 
heaviest  commission  house  in  Boston,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  are  annually  selling  large 
quantities  of  California  raisins,  and  thai  they 
are  very  popular. 


SALE  OF  SILK-IVUKM  EGGS. 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  £d.  Muller, 
of  Nevada  City,  has  for  years  been  a  successful 
raiser  of  bilk  worms.  This  spring  he  had  a 
fine  crop  of  eggs,  which  he  sold,  in  April  last, 
to  Mr.  Wallace  McKittrick,  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  McKittrick  is  a  silk  culturist,  and 
is  the  only  one  in  America  who  owns  the  Au- 
tomatic reels  for  reeling  silk  from  cocoons.  He 
has  a  gang  of  five  of  these  automatic  reels  at 
work.  Mr.  Muller's  silk  worms  are  doing  well 
this  year,  though  they  are  u  little  behind  time 
iu  comparison  to  other  jears. — Qraaa  Vidlty 
Tidings, 
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CALIFORNIA.  LEMONS. 

A  special  committee  appoin»ed  at  the  last  Biver- 
Bide  Citrus  Fair,  to  report  on  California  lemons 
Tersus  imported  lemons,  has  completed  its  work 
and  makes  a  copious  report.  They  tested  lemons 
from  forty  California  growers,  besides  Palermo, 
Mesaina,  Malaga,  Florida  and  other  places.  We 
take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  report: 

The  cultivation  of  the  lemon  in  the  United  States 
has  been  viry  much  neglected  in  those  localities 
best  adapted  to  its  growth.  This  neglect,  we  think, 
is  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  grower  of  citrus 
fruits  in  gathering  and  curing  the  lemon  for  mar- 
ket; to  the  prevailing  impression  that  there  is 
greater  liability  to  disease  in  the  lemon  stock,  and 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  seedling  lemons 
and  many  ot  the  budded  varieties  develop  sufficient 
bitterness  of  rind  to  make  them  unfit  for  maiket. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  the  importation  of 
the  lemon  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  of  the 
orange,  during  the  same  time,  has  increased  only 
hair  as  much  from  all  sources,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  increase  in  the  importation  of 
the  orange  will  be  entirely  checked  within  ten  years 
by  the  great  productiveness  of  the  giovesof  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana  and  California.  To  assist  the  grow- 
ers of  citrus  fruits  in  Southern  California  in  sup- 
plying this  increasing  demanl  for  the  lemon,  and 
to  place  that  grown  by  them  properly  before  the 
consumers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  the  object  of 
this  examination. 

The  foreign  lemon,  always  commanding  the 
highest  price  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  as  a  standard  of  compar- 
ison for  the  lemons  grown  in  Southern  California. 

The  lemons  of  Southern  California  were  from 
all  the  important  fruit-growing  districts  of  this 
section,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  list,  and  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  picked  about  the  same  time 
and  cured  in  the  same  manner,  the  collection  was 
the  best  in  its  average  appearance  and  quality  ever 
placed  upon  exhibition  in  the  State. 

The  f-jllowiiig  points  were  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
camparison  witli  the  foreign  lemons:  Appearance, 
iuuluiling  size  of  lemons,  bitteruess  and  percentage 
of  acidity. 

A  lemon  weighing  about  three  ounces  when 
cured,  of  a  bright  golden  color,  with  a  smwith, 
soft  I ind,  seems  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  markets; 
and  in  all  these  respects  the  Cotnmiitee  were  uuan- 
iminis  in  the  opinion  tliat  the  budded  lemons  on 
exhibition  from  Southern  Calilbrnia  were  fully 
equal  to  the  bfst  imported.  It  was  noticed  in  this 
examination  that  tlie  lemons  ot  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Apaheim  and  San  Diego 
were  nearly  gl.  bular  in  form,  and  all  having  & 
smooth,  morocco-like  texture  of  the  rind,  while 
chose  of  the  same  varieties  found  in  San  Gabriel 
and  Pasadena  were  more  elongated  in  form  and  not 
as  smooth,  and  those  of  Riversi<le  and  vicinity 
were  still  more  elongated  and  rougher  rind — a 
marked  difference  that  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  be  attributed  to  the  diflft-rencea  in  tem- 
j}erature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  lo- 
c.  titles  named. 

Discard  all  trees  that,  after  a  fair  and  repeated 
trial,  continue  to  show  bitterness  of  fruit.  Exer- 
cise great  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  free 
from  bitterness  and  rich  in  citric  acid  from  which 
to  buil.  Use  the  seedling  orange  as  a  stock  upon 
which  to  buil  as  the  orange  is  a  1  ardierand  health- 
ier stock,  and  the  lemon  budded  upon  it  is  har- 
dier than  upon  lemon  stock.  K  ep  your  trees  in  a 
healthy,  vigorous  conditiOD,  especially  during  the 
fruiting  season. 

The  Lisbon  and  Eureka  lemons  are  so  far  the 
most  promising  varieties,  being  productive,  early 
bearing,  medium  size,  fine  appearance,  sweet  rind 
and  rich  in  acid.  As  the  lemon  can  be  kept  six  to 
eight  months  after  picking,  if  properly  handled 
and  cured,  and  will  improve  rather  than  lose  in 
quality  during  timt  time,  pick  tho  fruit  before  it  is 
ripe,  or  rather  wliile  a  portion  of  the  riud  is  green; 
store  it  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  cool,  dry  room, 
thoroughly  ventilated,  placing  the  Iruit  in  thiu 
layers  upon  shelves  or  hurdles,  where  it  can  be 
readily  examined  ami  picked  over  if  neceasary. 
Avoid  moisture  during  the  process  of  curing.  Sort 
when  ready  for  market,  making  at  least  two  sizes 
or  qualities,  and  pack  none  but  perfect  specimens, 
wrapping  neatly  in  tissue  paper  with  the  name  of 
the  variety  and  producer  printed  upon  the  wrap- 
per, ae  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in  the  shipper. 

With  these  rules  fairly  observed,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  prompt  appreciation  of  California 
budded  lemons  In  every  market,  and  a  complete 
check  given  to  the  importation  of  foreign  lemons 
into  Caltl'ornia. 

L.  M.  Holt,  Thomas  Hendry,  H.  J.  Budisill,  G. 
W.  Garcelon  and  L.  C.  Waite  comprised  the  Com- 
mittee. 


riverside:  apricots. 

The  Biverside  Press  thus  speaks  of  the  apricot 
crop  of  its  section: 

Sau  Bernardino  county  is  getting  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  an  apricot  country  and  Riverside  has,  at 
present,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  the  county.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Wright  established  a  branch  of  a  San 
Jose  cannery  at  Biverside,  and  put  up  about  sixty 
tons  I  if  apricots.  Last  year  he  moved  his  cannery 
to  Coltoo,  atid  the  crop,  which  amounted  to  150 


tons,  was  mostly  used  up  by  being  dried,  but  some 
was  taken  to  Colton  and  sold  to  Wright. 

This  year  the  Biverside  Fruit  Company  was  or- 
ganized and  a  large  cannery  was  established.  The 
iruit  was  quite  late  this  season,  on  ai^count  of  the 
cold  weather,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  June 
warm  weather  came  on  quite  rapidly  and  evinced 
good  staying  qualities.  The  result  was  that  the 
crop  ripened  up  with  nnprecedeuted  rapidity. 
Euring  last  week  the  fruit  was  delivered  at  the  can- 
nery at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per 
day;  hands  were  scarce,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
cannery  to  can  and  dry  fruit  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  fruit  Company  desired  to 
contract  for  the  frnit  of  the  valley  at  $2.75  per  hun- 
dred pounds:  Some  entered  into  the  contract  and 
others  did  not.  What  made  the  matter  unfortu- 
nate there  appeared  to  be  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  company  and  some  of  the  Iruit  growers 
as  to  whether  the  company  was  to  take  thtir  fruit 
or  not.  The  company  took  all  the  fruit  offered  as 
long  as  they  could  handle  it,  but  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing of  this  week  iney  decided  not  to  take  any  more 
fruit  except  from  those  with  whom  they  had  con- 
tracts until  the  rush  should  be  ovtr.  In  this  emer- 
gency many  found  a  crop  on  their  hands  with  no 
market.  Somt  commenced  taking  their  fruit  to 
Colton,  and  others  went  to  drying  thi.ir  crop. 
Many  have  been  put  to  inconvenience,  and  some 
hard  feelings  have  been  engendered,  but  there  will 
be  but  little  lo-is  of  fruit  from  inability  to  gave  it 
'  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea  at  present 
regarding  the  size  of  the  apricot  crop  in  Biverside 
this  year,  but  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  400  tons.  As  yet  the  orchards  are  but  in  their 
infancy.  Few  trees  are  in  tin  ir  full  bearing,  and 
many  large  orchards  are  not  in  bearing  yet  at  all. 
With  400  tons  this  j  ear  what  will  be  the  yield  three 
years  henct?  It  appears  to  be  plain  that  tho  crop 
here  in  the  interior  ripens  more  rapidly  than  it 
does  in  the  counties  along  the  coast  or  around  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Stevens,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Biverside  cannery,  is  credited  with  say- 
ing that  no  two  canneries  in  the  State  could  handle 
the  Biverside  crop.  The  apricot  campaign  will 
here  be  short  and  vigorous.  These  facts  must  be 
looked  squarely  in  the  face,  and  more  provisions 
must  be  made  for  another  year. 


GRAPE    LANDS    IN    CO.VTRA  CO&TA 
COUNTY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  linrnl  Press  has  t'le  fol- 
lowing to  say  re  garding  the  adaptability  of  much 
of  the  lands  of  CiMiira  Costa  cminty  to  grape-rais- 
ing: '  I  notice  that  considerable  is  said  of  lute 
about  the  redlands  of  California  and  the-ir  adapta 
tinn  to  grape  culture.  I  was  in  San  Bernardino 
last  October,  and  traveled  up  tlu'  valley  as  far  as 
Mr.  Crofton's  place,  going  up  one  side  of  the  val- 
ley and  returning  on  the  other,  giving  me  agiod 
opportunity  of  observing  its  characteristics  and 
noting  the  wonderful  transformation,  by  means  of 
water,  from  an  almost  barren  waste,  in  some  parts, 
to  fruitful  fie-lds,  orchards  and  gardens.  Tlie  lower 
part  of  I  he  valley  appeared  to  me  to  be  naturally 
fertile,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  strip  of  a 
mile  or  more  in  width  along  up  the  valley,  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  is  demonstrated 
that  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  ..dapte'd  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  all  kinds  of 
citrus  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  Irrigation  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  success.  With  that,  there  is 
never  any  danger  of  failure.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  San  Bernardino 
or  of  Kiversidv!,  are  superior  for  grape  culture  to 
that  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Diablo,  in  the 
Paclieco  and  Mount  Diablo  valleys.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Biverside,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  needing  irrigation. 

There  are  several  vineyards  aronnd  Clayton, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  that  flourish  and 
produce  well  with  no  irrigation  except  from  the 
clouds.  The  farmers  generally  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  grain  raising,  and  have  paid  but  little  attentiou 
to  the  vine,  but  are  now  planting  out  new  vine- 
yards to  a  considerable  extent.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  region  will  b  as  celebrated 
for  its  wines  and  raisins  as  any  part  cf  the  State. 
Peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  plums  also  thrive 
well  in  this  section.  There  are  probably  5.000  to 
6,000  acres  in  these  two  valleys  alone,  that  are  as 
good  for  grapes  as  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Napa  e>r 
Sonomi  valleys.  The  climate  is  much  like  that  of 
St.  Ueleua,  in  Napa  valley,  or  of  Vacaville,  Sono 
ma  county,  though  not  quite  so  hot  or  so  early  as 
the  latter. 

As  you  go  from  these  valleys  toward  Walnut 
Creek  there  is  a  large  amount  of  land  well  adapted 
to  fruit  and  vines.    Most  of  the  farmers  have  small 
orchards  and  vineyards  for  their  own  use,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  what  fruits  flourish  best. 
'  Lands  suitable  for  grape  culture  can  be  had  from 
I  $10  to  $75  per  acre.    The  price  of  grain  lands 
'  ranges  from  $30  to  $75  and  $100  per  acre,  with 
more  or  less  ejf  improvements.    Tlie  climate  is 
warm  and  pleasant  and  very  healthy.    Inral ids  de- 
rive great  benefit  by  a  sojourn  in  any  of  these  val- 
leys during  the  summer  luoulhs. 
I     Considerable  fruit  is  raised  around  the  base  of 
I  Mount  Diablo,  near  Clayton,  that  fiuds  a  market 
I  at  the  coal  mines,  about  three  or  four  miles  distant. 


Among  the  orchards  of  note  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Messrs.  Morsehead,  Briggs,  Nichols,  Kob- 
ler,  Stranahan,  Clayton,  Kirkwood  and  Smith. 
Mr.  Morsebead,  who  owns  the  old  Allen  place,  has 
a  large  vineyard  and  makes  a  consielerahle  amount 
of  wine.  Mr.  Kohler,  also,  and  Mr.  Martini  have 
large  vineyards,  the  products  of  which  they  make 
into  wine  and  brandy  of  a  superior  quality. 


OPHIR  DISTRICT,  PLACKR  COUNTY. 

Tliere  is  considerable  »ptivity  in  the  mines  of 
Ophir  district,  at  the  present  time.  New  strikes 
aie  repen-ted  almost  daily,  and  everybody  seems 
jubilant  ovei  the  future  outlook  of  the  camp.  The 
Belvoir  Company  are  pushing  the  east  drift  in  their 
tunnel,  and  every  shot  brings  out  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  good  ore.  The  property  has  long  been 
noted  f:>r  its  rich  streaks  of  black  sulphuret  of  sil- 
ver, and  in  the  present  face  of  the  drift  large  quan- 
tities of  this  ore  are  in  sight  which  yields  by  assay 
from  $1,000  to  $1  400  per  ton.  The  ore  body  is 
very  large  and  well-defined  and  promises  much  for 
the  future.  The  Haihaway  mine,  which  was  re- 
cently bonded  to  some  gentlemen  in  Sacramento, 
is  under  full  headway.  This  Company  is  prospect- 
ing the  mine  very  rapidly,  under  the  management 
uf  T.  G.  Bobertson,  and  the  five-stamp  mill  on  the 
properly  is  running  night  and  day  on  a  good  class 
of  sulphuret  ore.  The  main  shaft  is  now  below 
the  lOO  foot  level,  and  is  cutting  through  a  fine, 
three-loot  ledge.  The  Sliurtle-fl'  mine,  on  Duncan 
Hill,  is  coming  to  the  tVo<it  with  anottier  of  those 
rich  siribes  for  which  it  stands  without  a  peer. 
The  main  tunnel  on  this  mine  is  in  GOO  feet.  The 
last  100  feet  has  developed  some  very  rich  rock, 
small  quantities  of  wliich  were  literally  hung  to- 
gether with  gold.  Tho  entire  formation,  as  the 
work  progresses,  bears  evidences  of  a  rich  strike 
in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  most  piomising 
mines  in  ihis  part  ot  California,  and  one  scarcely 
known  outside  of  Ophir  district,  is  the  Morning 
Star,  owned  bv  Peaidon  &  Uawkins.  The  main 
shaft  is  down  250  feet.  No  drifting  has  been  done 
below  the  250  loot  level.  Tiie  last  sixty  feet  is-all 
through  ore, a  very  fine  laminale-d  quaitz,  carrying 
but  little  sulpliurets,  hut  showing  large  quantities 
of  coarse  gold,  disseminated  throughout  the  entire 
rock.  Work  ia  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  and 
a  mill  will  be  started  up  in  a  few  days.— Ptocer 
Aygus, 


LOS  ANGKLES  COUNTY. 

In  speaking  of  the  productive  capacity  cl  this 
notable  section  of  tlie  State,  the  Los  Angeles  Ez- 
press  says:  Ir  is  getting  to  be  an  old  story  to 
hear  of  sirangers  iu  all  sections  of  Los  Angele-s 
coiiiiiy  inspecting  the  different  localities  with  a 
view  of  making  purchases  for  permanent  homes. 
Luckily  there  is  such  a  Wide  scope  to  the  pre)di\c- 
tive  capacity  of  our  soils,  that  all  can  be  suited, 
i  and  the  variety  is  so  distributed  as  to  secure  sel- 
tliinent  in  all  localities.  Los  Nietos  valley.  Comp- 
ton  district,  and  the  famous  "Gospel  Swamp" 
country  have  special  attractions  lor  those  of  "hog 
and  hominy,"  and  "pumpkin  sass"  proclivities. 
I  These  localities  rival  the  best  districts  ot  the  noted 
Scioto  and  Tennessee  bottoms.  The  plains,  which 
are  not  high-priced  lands,  suit  the  grain  grower. 
The  mesa  and  the  foothills  have  a  special  charm  fo' 
those  who  iove  the  picturesque  and  desire  to  en- 
gage in  fruit  and  vine  growing.  The  scope  of 
country  adapted  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa,  which 
makes  it  specially  desirable  for  dairy  purposes,  is 
also  very  large. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  territory  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  game  area  of  Los  Angeles,  that 
has  such  a  wide  range  of  productive  capacity. 
While  Los  Angeles  is,  par  excellence,  a  semi- 
tropical  fruit  and  grape  country,  it  is  the  fore- 
most corn  district  on  the  coast.  Its  garden  "truck' 
and  hardy  fruits  are  also  excellent.  In  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  products  cannot  be  produced 
here;  anl  satisfactorily,  too,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  if  we  except  a  few  growths  of  the  tropics 
and  arctic  region.  And  superadeled  to  these  excel- 
lencies is  a  clioiatc  that  few  sections  can  claim. 


A    GOOD  YEAR. 

Under  this  heading  the  Petaluma  Courier  gayg: 
Farmers'  prospects  around  here  were  never  better. 
Tlie  season  could  not  have  been  more  auspicious. 
Grain  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  reaper  and 
thrasher  can  both  be  seen  at  work  from  our  office. 
Wheat  is  turning  out  finely,  better,  in  fact,  than 
was  anticipated  a  few  weeks  since.  The  season  has 
not  been  so  favorable  for  years  for  the  potato 
crop.  Corn  and  other  vegetable  crops  are  also  do- 
ing well.  The  fruit  crop  is  very  promising  and  will 
be  abundant.  Some  varieties  of  plums  have  not 
done  well  in  certain  localities,  but  take  one  orch- 
ard with  another  througliout  the  country  and  we 
shall  have  more  frnit  than  we  can  possibly  dispose 
of.  The  cherry  crop  was  never  so  largo  or  fine, 
and  this  year  brought  many  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  county.  The  grape  crop  is  promising, 
though  by  many  heavy  frosts  of  May  last  sOme  of 
the  vineyards  will  be  cut  down  iu  their  yield. 
About  Petaluma  the  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
average  of  otiier  years.  The  dairy  season  is  over, 
and,  though  the  yield  of  butter  per  cow  has  been 
geuerally  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  better  prices 


for  butter,  dairymen  are  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. It  has  truly  been  a  profitable  year  with 
them.  Hay  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  fine  condition.  We  have 
no  sickness  of  consequence,  and  our  people  are 
contented  and  happy.  This  is  truly  a  year  of  plenty 
for  the  people  of  Sonoma  and  M»ria  countaes,  for 
which  they  should  feel  very  grateful. 


AL.AAIEUA  COU.NTY. 

No  county  in  the  State  has  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  during  the  last  decade  as  has  Ala- 
meda county.  Ill  fact,  few  counties  in  the  United 
States  have  equaled  this  county  ni  that  respect. 
The  United  atates  ce  nsus  ot  1880  gave  this  county 
a  population  of  21,237.  The  assessment  roll  that 
year  showed  a  taxable  property  of  $11,786,381.  In 
1870  both  Sacramento  and  Sau ta Clara couiilits  had 
larger  populations  than  Alameda;  and  San  Joaquin 
county  had  only  between  three  and  lour  thousand 
less  population  than  Alameda.  Tue  census  of  1880 
gave  Alameda  county  a  population  of  03,63U— a 
gain  ot  39,402  iu  ten  years,  or  a  gam  of  more  than 
•250  per  cent.;  and  the  increase  ot  wealth  has  been 
even  greater  than  the  increase  of  population. 
From  a  taxable  wealth  of  $11,786,891  in  1870  the 
assessment  roll  ol  1880  shows  a  taxable  wealth  of 
$45,810,529,  an  increase  ot  about  4U0  per  cent.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  lias  been  in  the  city  of  Oakland.  Over  one- 
half  ot  the  population  of  the  county  is  in  this 
city,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  taxable  wealth  of 
the  County.  No  city  iu  the  Union  has  made  greater 
strides  than  Oakland  during  the  past  decade,  and 
should  a  system  of  mauulactures  be  established 
here,  wo  may  look  for  a  greater  growth  iu  the  next 
ten  years  than  has  been  iu  the  past  decade. — Oak- 
land Tribune, 


THE   LOS    GATOS  CANNERY. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  of  July  29lh  says:  One 
of  the  leading,  it  not  tlie  priui:ipal  ludustriy  in 
Los  Gatos  id  tlie  Los  Gatos  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  a 
corporation  organized  with  a  stock  of  $50,000,  the 
stock  being  mostly  held  by  the  fruit-growers  iu  the 
ficinity  The  present  officers  of  the  Company  are: 
President,  Samuel  Templeton;  Secretary,  A.  Hll- 
debrand;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  L>ndon;  Superintend- 
ent, J.  J.  Groom.  Tlie  Company  started  on  the 
lOcli  of  April  last.  The  building  they  occupy  is  a 
new  frame  one,  00x80  feet  on  the  ground,  two  stor- 
ies. Tlie  lower  story  is  used  entirely  lor  the  pack- 
ing of  fru.t  and  the  upper  story  for  making  tin  cans 
of  wulch  they  liavo  mude  ahead  some  118,0U(? 
The  men  emi^loytd  turn  out  3,500  cans  per  day, 
which  number  can  be  increased,  if  desired.  A  30- 
horse-power  engine  18  required  to  do  the  work  of 
the  company.  At  pieseui  there  are  45  men,  women 
and  girls  employed,  who  turn  out  three  tons,  or 
3,000  cans  of  fruit  per  day.  As  the  fruit  becomes 
more  pleutilul,  the  capacity  will  be  increased 
to  10,000  cans  per  day.  E/ery thing  iu  the  ItC- 
tory  lias  its  own  department,  and  under  the  able 
supervis'on  of  Mr.  Groom,  who  is  an  experienced 
fruit-packer,  the  company  is  turning  out  a  first- 
class  article  of  fruit.  The  wages  paid  to  the  fe- 
males at  pi'eseut,  green  bauds,  are  75  cents  per 
day.  .\fier  a  mouth  or  so,  the  packer  iu  the  mean- 
time becoming  more  experienced,  Ine  wages  will 
be  raised  to  S>1.  Some  engaged  on  piece-work  make 
as  high  an  $1.25  per  day. 

LABORERS,  GKAl.V,  aLKALFA,  ETC. 

A  curiesponeleut  of  the  Yolo  JJetilovrat,  writing 
from  Clarksburg,  says: 

There  is  a  positive  scarcity  of  farm  help  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Farmers  have  good  crops, 
without  exception.  No  farmer  here  thinks  of  con- 
fining himself  to  any  one  production;  variety  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Alfalfa,  barley,  buckwheat, 
oats,  hops  and  a  great  variety  of  Iruits  and  vegeta- 
bles constitute  the  products  of  this  section  of  Yolo 
county,  while  stock-raising  and  dairying  form  a 
very  important  branch  of  home  industry.  There 
are  two  large  dairies  near  this  place,  each  of  which 
yields  from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  of  butter  per  week. 
These  are  owned  aud  run  repectively  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Greene  and  Herman  Huhens.  Esq.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  dairies  doing 
a  good  business.  Five  large  steamers  Lave  been 
loaded  for  San  Francisco  with  alfalfa  l:ay  during 
the  mouths  of  June  and  July  at  this  place.  We 
visited  the  hop  farm  of  Stephen  Smith  yesterday, 
two  miles  below  here  on  the  river,  where  we  saw 
some  of  the  finest  hops  ever  hung  on  vines.  Mr. 
Smith  has  in  about  12  acres,  and  he  expects  to  har- 
vest Ihi  tons  to  the  acre.  The  price,  he  thinks, 
will  not  be  less  than  30  cents  per  pound.  At  this 
rate,  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  will  amount  to  $10, 
800.   

A  AIAM.tlOTU  OAK. 

The  Tehama  Tocsin,  of  recent  date,  learns  from 
A.  J.  Claik  that  an  oak  tree  was  cut  down  on  James 
Shelton's  ranch,  near  Newville,  Colusa  county, 
that  measured  seven  feet  and  four  inches  through 
at  the  stump.  Tliere  was  cut  aud  split  400  posts, 
seven  and  half  feet  long,  and  75  cords  (2-tier  to  the 
cord)  of  2  inch  wood  out  of  it.  One  man  worked 
forty-two  days  continuously  and  two  men  ten  days. 
The  posts  are  worth  twenty  cents  apiece,  and  the 
wood  two  dollars  per  cord.   It  therefore  paid  $230, 
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first,  the  California  Pacific  runs  diagonally  across 
the  county,  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Central 
Pacific  have  ricently  built  their  main  trunk  line 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  county;  the  Vacca 
valley  and  Clear  Lake  road,  intersecting  with  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Elmira;  thus  the  facilities  for 
transportation,  either  by  rail  or  water,  are  the  best 
in  the  State.  The  boundaries  of  the  county  are 
mainly  natural;  on  the  south  and  east  are  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  Suiaun  and  San  Pablo  bays,  and  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez.  Putah  creek  forms  the  line 
on  the  north  between  this  and  Yolo  counties,  'and 
the  summits  of  the  S  iscol  hills  and  Blue  moun- 


ing  hills  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county  runs 
nearly  due  north,  with  an  average  widtli  of  three 
miles.  The  slopes,  benches  and  small  valleys  are 
celebrated  for  producing  the  earliest  fruit.s  and 
vegetables  that  come  into  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket from  any  part  of  California.  West  of  these 
hills,  and  running  parallel  with  them  lies 

PleaMunt  Valley, 
Which  extends  from  Vacavillo,  located  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  county,  north  across  the 
entire  county.    This  little  valley  is  noted  for  its 
peculiar,  genial  climate,  being  free  from  frost. 
The  Assessor  has  classified  the  'lands  of  Solano 


building  purposes;  also,  basalt  rock,  so  extensively 
used  for  street  paving  in  the  cities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento.  About  four  miles  north- 
west from  Fairfield,  the  county  seat,  there  is  a 
quarry  of  beautiful  white  crystaline  marble,  which 
proves  to  be  a  chemical  deposit,  which  is  very 
rare;  near  by  there  is  a  quarry  of  variegated 
marble,  the  coloring  matter  of  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  oxide  of  iron.  Hydraulic  limestone  or 
cement-rock,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Benicia,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  county.  On  the  western  coast  mountains,  iu 
what  is  known  as  Sulphur  Spring  Mountain,  large 


SOLANO  COUNTY. 

The  Banner  Agricultural  and  Fruit 
County  of  tlie  State. 

Natural  AdTantni;e«  and  Reaources— Cities, 
Towna  and  Villa|;«»  Oegcrilied. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  KEBOcnrKS.J 
Solano  is  one  of  the  most  Important  agricultural 
and  fruit  counties  in  California.  It  has  no  supe- 
rior and  scarcely  an  equal  in  the  variety  and  extent 
of  its  soil.  For  early  fruits  and  vegetables  it 
stands  first  on  the  list,  always  sending  to  the  San 
Francisco  markets  the  first  of  every  variety  known 
and  grown  in  Northern  California.  It  is  one  of 
the  smaller  counties  of  the  State,  having  an  area  of 
576,570  acres.  The  county  is  very  centrally  lo- 
cated, its  southern  boundary  line  being  within  27 
miles  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  uninterrupted 
water  front  of  over  60  miles,  25  of  which  are  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  25  on  Snisun  bay  and  the  Straits 
of  Carquinez,  and  10  on  Napa  and  San  Pablo  bays. 
Railroads 

Traverse  the  entire  county  in  varions  directions 


tains  form  the  line  between  this  and  Napa  county 
on  the  west.  Out  of  the  .576,570  acres  of  surface, 
503,394  acres  are  assessed,  and  30,700  acres  are  cov- 
ered by  the  waters  of  tlie  diflereut  bays  and  rivers. 

The  real  estate  in  the  county  is  valued  at  $6,973,- 
012,  and  the  total  value  of  all  taxabig  property  in 
the  county  amoun's  to  $12,124,576,  which  speaks 
well  for  Solano.  The  census  of  1880  gave  her  a 
population  of  17,480,  which  has  increased  rapidly 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  wo  may  safely  count 
on  20,000  people  within  her  borders  at  the  present 
writing.  Fully  three-fourths  of  tlie  land  in  the 
county  is  inclosed,  and  two-thirds  is  being  cultiva- 
ted. About  90,000  acres  are  swamp  and  overflow 
lands  along  the  Sacramento  river  and  Suisun  and 
San  Pablo  bays;  fully  10,000  acres  of  this  are  mud 
flats,  left  bare  at  low  tide,  and  aliout  45,000  acres 
are  partially  reclaimed  and  fitted  for  agricultural 
and  pastural  purposes.  The  Montezuma  hills  oc- 
cupy the  southeastern  portion  of  the  upland  of  the 
county.  These  hills  are  from  50  to  300  feet  above 
tide  water,  and  are  intersected  by  narrow  ravines 
or  gorges.  The  water-shed  is  generally  in  an  east- 
ern and  southern  direction.  The  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  embracing  about  200,- 
000  acres,  is  a  level,  fertile  plain.    A  spur  of  roll- 


I  county  into  five  grades,  viz.:   The  first,  of  about  | 
I  40,000  acres,  is  the  very  best  quality  of  vegetable  ] 
I  and  fruit  lands,  and  in  point  of  richness  and  pro- 
ductiveness cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  State,  and 
is  rated  at  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  and  some  of 
,  the  finest  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  in  Pleasant 
j  valley  are  valued  at  much  higher  figures,  often 
I  as  high  as  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre.    The  sec- 
'  ond  comprises  the  best  quality  of  gi  iiin  land,  of- 
I  about  220,000  acres,  is  rated  at  from  $30  to  $50 
per  acre.    These  lands  are  scattered  all  over  the 
county.     The  third,  a  lower  gradt   of  farming 
lands,  including  the  swamp  and  ovciflow  lands, 
with  an  area  of  220,000  acres,  is  valued  at  from  $15 
to  $30  per  acre.    Tlie  fourth  grade  comprises  the 
partially  reclaimed  swamp  lands,  bf^ing  of  an  alkali 
soil  and  poor,  constitute  about  75.000  acres,  and 
are  valued  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre.    The  fifth 
grade,  of  100,000  acres,  comprise  the  swamp  and 
overflow  (unreclaimed)  lands,  and  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges,  unproductive  as  yet  except  for  pasture, 
are  rated  in  price  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  The 
highest  elevation  is  Blue  Mountain,  some  3,000 
feet  above  sca-level,  located  along  the  line  between 
this  and  Napa  counties.     These  low  mountain 
ranges  a£ford  some  fine  granite  and  sandstone  for 


deposits  of  cinnabar  rock  is  found.  Serpentine, 
micacious,  scliistaso,  sandstone,  horn-blade  and 
several  other  varieties  of  mineral  are  found  in 
these  hills. 

Valloys  of  Solanu. 

First,  the  Sacranifnto,  which  embraces  the  great- 
er part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the 
county;  second,  Suscol  valley,  which  lies  west  of 
the  Suscol  hills,  running  north  from  the  city  of 
Vallejo,  a  distance  of  some  eight  miles  by  about 
three  in  width.  Suisun  valley  is  about  six  miles 
square,  and  lies  north  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Pleasant  valley,  which  lies  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county,  is  some  twelve  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  width  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  Besides 
these  there  are  Green  valley.  Sulphur  Spring  val- 
ley and  a  number  of  smaller  valleys  in  the  western 
and  southern  portion  of  the  county. 

Soli. 

The  soil  of  the  swamp  and  overflow  lands  is  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetation  and  sedimentary  de- 
posit from  the  overflow  of  streams,  mixed  with  a 
large  percentage  of  preserved  roots,  resembling 
peal  beds,  and,  when  cut  and  dried,  make  excellent 
fuel.  These  lands  produce  abundant  crops  of  vege- 
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tabled  and  ueieHls.  when  reclaimed;  tliere  are,  at 
present,  aUmt  30  000  acres  leviid  in,  and  several 
tbiiusand  under  ouliivalion.  The  large,  level  por- 
tion 01  ilio  county  is  one  continuous  grain  field,  the 
soil  raryiii;;  fiuui  a  tine,  dark  alluvial  to  a  Mack, 
tenacious  adobe,  being  in  some  places  a  thin  slate, 
and  in  others,  of  a  yellow,  clay  soil.  The  Suscol 
hills  are  all  excellent  grain  lauds,  and,  when  prop- 
erly farmed,  are  aluioil  Cdrtaiu  of  a  crop. 

Streams. 

ThoSicramsnto,  the  Uritest  river  in  California, 
fonnj  the  eastern  bounilary  line.  Putah  creek, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  Like  county,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  line,  dowing  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, winding  througli  a  rich,  level  plain  for 
twenty  miles,  (hen  is  lost  in  the  tules  which  grow 
along  the  !j.icramento  river.  Sweny  creek  rises 
ill  the  Vdca  hills,  six  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Vdoaviile.  il  living  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
the  vicinity  of  Miin  prairie,  then  empties  into 
Cish  slough.  There  are  a  uuniber  of  small 
streaius,  such  as  UUttis  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  | 
Vacdville;  Alamo  creek,  near  by;  Pleasant  valley  ' 
creek,  Huisun  creek,  and  Sulphur  Spring  creek.  In 
adlitiou  to  these  watercourses  there  are  a  number 
of  estuaries,  such  as  Cash  slough,  Linda,  Prospict, 
Miners,  Elkhorn,  Grizzly,  and  a  host  of  others,  loo 
iusignidcant  to  enumerate.  Some  of  these  sloughs  i 
are  navigtble  for  stern-wheel  steamers  ai'd  boats, 
and  all  empty  into  the  Sacramento  river  aud  Sui- 
Buu  bay. 

Timber. 

Solano  is  but  sparsely  timbered,  comprising 
Bevtral  species  of  ojk  in  the  valleys  and  side-hills, 
some  pitch-pine  in  the  miniutaiiis,  ash  and  cotton- 
wood,  all  of  whicli  is  is  of  no  value  lor  mechanical 
use,  being  serviceable  cnly  lor  fuel. 

Citf«8  unci  Towns. 

The  city  of  Vallejo,  locited  at  the  headwaters  of 
S.in  Francisco  bay,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  county, 
and  contains  about  C,500  inhabitants.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  capital  of  the  State.  North  and  South 
Vallejo  are  all  under  one  city  government.  At  the 
latter  place  is  the  terminus  of  the  Calilornia  Pacilie 
Rtilniad,  and  the  fi  rry,  which  runs  up  to  Norlli 
V.ill  jo,  connects  with  all  trains  over  the  Central 
Paoilio  and  S  lUthern  Pacific  railroads,  on  the  op- 
Dosite  side  ot  the  Straits  of  Ctrquinez. 

N  e  %v  s  pa  pv  r  s. 

Vallejo  has  two  daily  ami  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Tne  Valli  j'l  ljliri>nirlr,  daily  and  weekly,  was  <k- 
tablislitd  111  18()7,  as  a  weekly,  and  in  18C8  the  daily 
W48  started.  H.  B.  Crosley  is  editor  and  8.  C. 
Farnh.iui  pulilisher.  Tl.e  Times,  daily  and  wei  k- 
ly,  established  in  1873,  are  edited  and  pulilislud  by 
Georgn  Hoe.  All  the  papers  are  are  creditable,  dis- 
seiniiiatiiig  inturmatiou  lor  the  nelfaro  of  the  peo- 
ple of  V,llll  jo. 

Tile  only  naval  depot  on  the  Paoifie  Coast  is  lo- 
cated here,  at  M.iie  1-luiid,  where  a  large  nuinbei 
of  men  are  constaiiily  eniphived  by  the  Govern  nun  I, 
ami  the  city  derives  its  p  ineipal  support  Ironi  thir 
source.  Vnllijii  has  a  tine  system  of  water  woiks, 
CoiKistiiig  of  ssveral  large  reservoirs,  located  hack 
in  the  hills,  which  arc  supplied  by  small  spring 
streams  fr  iiu  the  neigliboring  hills,  from  whence 
the  water  is  conducted  llirongli  iron  pipes  to  the 
city  by  n  itural  gravitation,  affording  a  pressure  of 
85  feet.  The 

Vall<*J(>  SiiTinj;*  niiil  Commercial  Iliink, 
EHtablishid  in  1870.  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
furnish  ample  accominndations  for  the  large 
ainouii'  ot  grain.  U  iiir.  lunibt-r  and  all  mercantile 
trai'sactions.  E.  J.  WiIsmu  is  President  and  Josepl 
B.  English  Cushitr.  The 

Pu£^et  Sound  Lumber  Company, 
Whose  main  "tli  ;e  is  ;it  Pier  17.  S  in  Francisco,  have 
their  receiving  yanl  at  S'lnih  Valli  jo.  This  com- 
pany has  hraiicli  yards  at  Nipa.  S(.  Helena,  Buth- 
erfiiid  and  Uallsioga  in  Nipa  eoniit\ ;  at  Siilsun 
Ciiy,  Suhino  ciiiiiny;  atWuodland.  Yulo  county, 
and  at  Willows,  M  ixvv<  II  anil  Pi  incetiui  in  C' lusa 
county.  Their  mills  are  on  Pngi  t  Sound,  Port 
Blikely,  Ticonvi  and  S  abick,  Waslnngion  Ter- 
ritory, laiiuudiately  adjoining  are  the  extcusivt 
yards  of 

Pope  «  I'nibot. 

This  firm  also  have  extensive  yaid<  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Th'-ir  oflije  is  at  N".  204  Ctlilornia  street. 
To  give  til'!  read  -r  some  idea  ot  tin  ir  tra<le,  we  will 
say  tlieir  mills  are  located  on  Pngel  Sound:  one 
at  Piirt  L  idlow.  two  at  Port  Gaiiiple,  and  one 
at  Ut.nalada.  For  the  regular  supply  of  thiir 
extensive  and  increasing  business  al  San  Fran- 
Cisco  and  here,  they  have  a  U'-et  of  twenty  vessels 
running  regularly  Irom  their  mills,  the  smallest  of 
wliich  wiUc.irry  51)1)  000  feet  of  lumber,  while  some 
of  the  1  irgsr  can  bring  a  load  of  over  1,000,000 
feet.  Tliey  own  several  tugboats  for  towing  rai  ts 
and  their  ships  to  the  ditlVreiit  points  of  the  Sound. 
Over  1  500  men  are  constantly  emplnyed  iii  the 
variona  departments  of  the  diftVivnt  branches  of 
their  enormous  business.  Near  by  are  the 
Star  mills, 

Wtiicli  rank  among  the  largest  tionr  mills  on  the 
Coast.  Tiiese  mills  were  built  in  18U5,  and  have 
eiglileen  run  of  stone,  with  a  capacity  of  1  500 
barrels  d.iily,  or  450  000  barrels  annually. 
Seventy-five  men  are  constantly  employed  iu  the 


manufactare  of  Soar,  and  twelve  immense  boilers 
and  two  engines  furnish  the  motive  power.  The 
wheat  is  brought  to  the  mills  in  cars,  and  ships 
and  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  to  the 
mill  door  and  load  with  their  Hour,  which  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  is  second  to  none  in  the 
markets. 

The  Pioneer  Planing  Mills,  located  midway  be- 
tween North  and  Sjuth  Vallejo,  are  manufacturing 
all  kinds  of  building  material;  also  make  aspecialty 
of  wine  and  water  tanks.  D.  G.  Barnes  is  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Factories. ' 

Dallyn  &,  Skirls,  who  have  been  established  here 
for  a  long  time,  are  building  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 
Ml  .  0.  L.  Henderson  is  iu  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness.   Vallejo  has  several 

Breiverle*. 

The  Solano  brewery,  established  in  1869,  has  a 
capacity  of  4,000  barrels  annually;  its  trade  extends 
into  Napa  and  Contra  Custa  counties.  The  pro- 
prietors are  Wideman  &  Eathenbush. 

The  Pioneer,  which  has  been  running  for  the 
last  twenty-four  years,  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  bar- 
rels of  beer  annually,  and  is  rUL  by  E.  MuGettigan. 
Hotels. 

The  Barnard  House,  the  upper  floors  of  which 
are  conducted  as  a  hotel,  is  the  largest  building  in 
the  city. 

Tne  Howard  House,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  run  by  B.  T.  Harrington,  is  a  well-kept 
house,  and  has  a  good  table,  clean  rooms  and  an 
obliging  landlord. 

Tiie  Astor  House,  a  Ihree-story  brick,  has  re- 
cently been  re-opened  by  W.  G.  Sliort,  who  has  ac- 
commodations lor  from  50  to  75  guests. 

Near  the  steamboat  landing  is  the  Mechanics' 
Hotel,  kept  by  John  F.  MoAiilifle. 

There  are  several  other  hotels  of  lesser  note,  the 
names  of  which  we  do  not  remember. 

In  S)Uth  Vallejo  is  the  Frisby  House,  recently 
riopened.  which  has  the  best  of  accommodations, 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Valli  jo  has  some  very  tiue  stores  and  business 
houses  of  every  description. 

A  short  distance  east  of  the  city  is  the 

Good  Templars'  OrpUuiis'  Bomr, 
One  of  the  best  and  most  creditable  institutions  in 
all  California,  where  orphan  children  are  educated 
and  cared  for  and  raised  for  future  usefnliiess. 
The  buildings  stand  on  a  tine  elevation,  command- 
ing one  of  tlie  finest  views  of  the  surroniidiiig 
counfry.  While  on  a  recent  tour,  up  through  Ne- 
vada and  Sierra  counties,  we  became  acquainted 
Willi  Professor  W.D.  Crohurst,  who  is  delivering 
lectures  in  the  different  lodges  of  Good  Templars, 
and  a  more  zealous  laborer  we  have  never  nut 
with.  Oil  our  return  trip  there  were  three  li:lle 
bright-eyed  orphan  children  ou  board  the  stage 
from  F'liest  City,  Sierra  county,  bound  for  the  Or- 
pli  ins' Home.  May  God  bless  the  brother  iu  his 
<^ood  Wiirk. 

We  now  pass  on  east  to  the  second  city  in  Solano 
county,  that  of 

Benicia, 

Wliich  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  California, 
beautifully  looited  upon  the  Straits  of  Carquuiiz, 
in  view  ot  the  Golden  Gate,  it  stands  a  Beiitiiiel 
at  tlie  Vjry  threshold  ol  the  waters  ol  Northern 
California,  upon  which  annually  float  comnuroe 
worili  millions  of  dollars.  Too  city  now  has  a 
popul.iiion  of  3.000.  Tlie  Central  Pacific  Bailroad 
Company  have  recently  built  llieir  main  trunk 
line  tlirougli  this  section,  crossing  the  straits  ou 
tlieir  nioiirtter  steamer  '  Solano,"  the  largest  ferry- 
boat iu  the  world  (a  full  description  of  which  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  The  Besources)  . 
Benicia  has  taken  on  new  life  since  the  impetus 
given  It  by  the  railroad.  Th'j  place  has  new  gas 
works  and  new  water  works.  Baker  &  Hamilton 
have  established  the  largest  agricullural  works  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  here,  where  they  give  constant 
employment  to  250  mechanics,  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  buggies, 
and  farming  tools  of  every  description.  Theie 
are 

Three  Exiengive  Tannerica 

Located  here.  Eullman,  Salz  &  Co.  (who  are 
proprietors  of  the  Pacific  Tannery  at  Stockton) 
have  quite  an  exten.-ivo  branch  here,  furnishing 
employment  to  over  lifty  men.  Brown's  Tannery, 
near  y  as  large,  is  maiinfaciuriiig  harness  and  vaii- 
ous  kinds  of  leather,  giving  constant  employment 
to  tliiriy-tive  mechanics.  B.  G.  Brown  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors. Tneii  there  is  the  Pioneer  Tannery,  lo- 
cated a  short  Uistauce  from  town. 

The  Beuielu  i-'lour  SlilU 
Have  recently  changed  hands,  and  are  now  owned 
by  a  wealthy  stock  company,  who  are  manufactur- 
ing a  superior  article  of  flour.  They  have  tlie  very 
best  facilities,  being  located  ou  deep  water  naviga- 
tion. Til  ir  mills  have  been  rebuilt  and  remodeltd 
for  makiu'^  "New  Process  Flour."  The 

Benicia  Packing  Company 
Make  a  sp.'cialty  of  canning  salmon,  which  are 
caught  in  the  S  leraineiito  and  San  Joaquin  rivers 
and  the  Straits  of  Caiquimz,  employing  from  100 
to  150  hands  during  the  canning  season.  Near  by 
are  the 


Benicia  Planing;  Blills, 

Established  in  1879,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
building  material.   .T.  B.  Bean  .t  Son,  proprietors. 

Wo  were  informed  by  Messrs.  Lyon  &  Hunter, 
architects  and  builders,  who  have  erected  the  prin- 
cipal new  buildings  in  Benicia,  that  times  were 
never  so  lively  in  building  as  this  season. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Houghton  has  the  principal  lumber 
yard  iu  the  city.  Mr.  H.  is  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers in  Benicia,  and  one  of  her  honored  citizens. 
About  80  new  buildings  have  bee  i  erected  here 
this  season. 

Mr.  S  imiiel  C.  Gray,  who  has  lived  here  for  the 
past  thirty-throe  years,  and  done  a  great  deal  to- 
wards building  up  the  place,  predicts  a  bright  fu- 
ture to  this,  one  of  California's  healthiest  places. 
Mr.  Gray  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  A 
Netv  Bank. 

With  a  capital  of  $209,000  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished here.  They  have  built  one  of  the  finest 
brick  blocks  in  the  city.  Mr.  W.  F.  Good  is  Presi- 
dent, who  is  also  President  of  the  Colusa  County 
Bank,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Bedding  is  Cashier  and  Man- 
ager. 

Botelg. 

The  Solano  Hotel  is  the  principal  house,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  buildings  iu  the  place.  It  is 
owned  and  kept  by  Mrs.  Julia  Weinmann,  who  has 
been  here  nearly  a  lile-tiiae.  There  a'e  a  number 
of  smaller  iioiels  in  the  city,  the  names  of  which 
we  do  not  remember.  The 

Benicia  Brewery, 
One  of  the  oldest  iu  the  State,  is  quits  a  feature  of 
the  place.    It  has  a  capacity  of  4.500  barrels  per 
annum.    M-issle  &  Gnauck  are  the  propiiefors. 

The  stores  and  business  houses  of  Benicia  are 
quite  numerouH  and  extensive.  C.  Durner  has  a 
variety  of  goods,  and  also  keeps  all  the  popular  pe- 
riodicals for  sale,  including  The  Besources  of 
California. 

Carriages  and  wagons  are  built  by  M.  J.  Smith, 
who  takes  pleasure  iu  turning  out  none  but  the 
very  best  of  work. 

Wo  now  pass  ou  up  to  the  third  largest  town  in 
the  county,  (hat  of 

SnUnn  City, 
Located  at  the  junction  of  the  Central  Pacific  B*il- 
road,  a  branch  running  from  here  to  Vallejo.  Sui- 
sun  is  also  al  tlie  lie.id  of  navigation  inland,  as 
there  isau  estuiry  leading  in  from  Suisuii  bay  to 
the  town,  where,  formerly,  before  tho  railroad  was 
built,  1  irge  amounts  of  grain  were  .shipped,  by 
water,  to  S  in  Francisco.  Suisuu  has  a  population 
of  about  1.200.  Tlie  to.vii  is  built.on  an  island, 
with  low,  level  land  on  all  sides. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  place  is  a  fine  flour- 
ini;  mill,  with  five  run  of  s'oue,  manufacturing 
about  200  barrels  of  fl  jur  daily,  which  h  owned  by 
E.  P.  Hilborne,  who  also  has  large  grain  ware- 
houses. 

Suisuu  has  one  bank  and  two  hotels.  The  Rob- 
erts Hou.'te,  kept  by  John  Vest,  is  the  principal 
house  in  the  town. 

Quite  an  extensive  hardware  business  is  being 
carried  on  bv  J.  W.  Kiublock. 

Mr.  A.  Crocker  has  the  principal  variety  store, 
his  stock  iiicliuling  books  and  stationery. 

Tlio  fourth  town,  in  point  of  population  is 
Dixon, 

Situated  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad, 
in  one  of  the  hnect  ugriciltural  sections  ot  Cali- 
fornia, the  country  liere  being  nearly  level  and  the 
soil  '  f  a  dark,  alluvial  nature.  The  town  has 
about  800  inhabitants.  Among  the  prominent  fea- 
:  lures  of  the  place  is  the  Dixou  Tribune,  a  splendid 
I  local  newspaper,  published  by  Ed.  E.  Leake;  a 
steam  fljuriiig  mill,  built  in  1875,  with  a  capacity 
of  30  to  40  barrels  per  ilay,  and  several  good  hotels, 
much  better  than  what  are  usually  found  in  small 
I'  towns.  King's  Hotel,  a  first-class  house,  which 
would  bo  a  credit  to  a  much  larger  place,  is  kept 
by  Briiikerlioof  lie  King.  Tue  City  Hotel,  kept  by 
Georga  Frohni,  is  a  well-conducted  house.  The 
Arjade,  establislied  ten  years  ago,  U  kept  by  P.  B. 
Willatt.  Tae  I'alace,  kept  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Patter- 
son, is  a  fine,  tliroo-siory  brick.  Tue  Pitrsou  House 
is  located  al  the  depot. 

The  Bank  of  Dixon 
Was  establiched  with  an  authorized  capital  o' 
fSOO.OOO,  *250,000  paid  up.     S.  Q.  Little,  Presi 
den;;  B.  Harliiusoii,  Cashier. 

Tue  meroliaiits  ol  Dixon  deserve  more  than  i 
passing  notice.  E;'piuger  &  Co.  have  an  immense 
stock  of  general  merchandise.  Tne  store  of  J. 
Einstein  has  ejually  as  largo  a  stock,  and  the  large 
Uaid*aro  store  of  C.  Scheruier  is  suflicient  proof 
that  Dixon  commands  a  Urge  trade, 

Jjfiu  Casey's  carriage,  wagon  and  plow  shops  are 
quite  a  proiiiinent  feature  iu  Dixon. 

Immediately  across  the  street  is  the  Dixon  Brew- 
ery, where  the  favorite  beverage  is  made  by  Scho- 
mcr  &  Oberhalzer. 

J.  W.  Cotfen, 
Of  Dixon,  has  the  eldest  real  estate  office  in 
Northern  California  Mr.  Gotten  has  sold  more 
land  than  any  one  miii  in  California,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  iiilormed  man  on  lands  in 
this  par'-  of  the  State,  having  spent  a  lifetime  in 
the  business.  Ho  takes  charge  of  lands,  pays 
taxes,  rents  lands  for  non-residents,  collects  reuta 


and  publi-ihes  circulars,  giving  full  descriptions  of 
hundreds  of  farms,  of  all  sizes  and  prices.  This 
price  list  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  appli- 
cation.    The  next  largest  town  is 
Vacaville, 

Located  in  the  western  portion  of.the  county,  and 
situated  iu  the  best  fruit  and  grain  section  of  the 
State. 

A  new  fruit  cannery  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished here  and  is  doing  a  large  amount  of  business 
in  canning  the  finest  fruits  in  the  State.  We  nill 
also  say  for  Vaccavillo  that,  right  here,  we  saw  the 
finest  wheat,  and  the  most  to  the  acre,  of  any  place 
in  all  our  travels  through  .the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  Calilornia.  The 

Davis  Hotel, 
Kept  by  I.  F.  Davis,  is  ouo  of  the  best  hotels  we 
have  stoppid  at  in  the  county.  The  place  has  a 
population  of  some  500.  The  VaCaviUe  and  Clear 
Lake  Bailroad  passes  through  the  town,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  dally  shipped 
from  here  to  San  Francisco,  il  being  the  ship- 
ping point  for  Pleasant  valley. 

Bio  Vi>to 

Is  the  next  town  of  iiuporiaiice  in  the  county.  It 
is  located  ill  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  800. 

Elmira, 

Situated  at  the  junction  of  tl.e  C.  P.  B.  E  Jt  V.  V. 
&  C.  L.  B.  B.,  has  about  350  inhabitants. 

Coliiisville,  also  on  the  Saciaiiiento  river,  and 
B.ttavia,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  consti- 
tute the  towns  of  Solano  county. 

C\\'.\EU  CHi!:KRil!:s. 

At  the  San  Jose  fruit  packing  factory  175  hands 
are  employed  canniug  cherries,  of  which  100,000 
cans  have  been  put  up  there  during  the  season. 
At  the  Golden  Gate  factory  nearly  300  hands  are 
employed  on  the  same  fruit.  Over  60,000  cans  of 
cherries  have  been  put  up  al  the  latter  place  dur- 
ing the  year.  Currants  also  are  now  being  canned 
there.  At  both  places  cherries  will  give  place  to 
apricots,  and  the  factorf&s  will  continue  running 
till  October.  The  crop  ot  cherries  tbisvear  has 
been  larger  than  that  of  last  season.  Prices  at  the 
factory  range  from  4  to  S^g  Cents  per  pound. — San 
Jose  lleralU. 


S3I.AL.L.  F.AKMS. 
Among  the  many  indications  which  give  certain 
promise  of  prosperity  and  material  prosperity  to 
Fresno  county,  in  the  near  future,  tliere  are  none 
upon  which  we  build  our  hopes  with  more  im- 
plicit faith,  than  that  our  vast  area  of  agricultural 
lands  is  being  subdivided  into  small  farms,  of  from 
20  to  40  acres  each;  and  that  these  farms  are  being 
settled  upon  by  ail  industrious,  energetic,  thrifty 
I  and  intelligent  class  of  people;  people  who  have 
1  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves 
'  permanent  and  happy  humis.  People  with  vim 
j  and  energy  enough  to  succeed  themselves  and 
charity  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their 
neighbors.  These  small  farms  insure  to  us  adense 
population,  of  which  every  member  of  society  will 
be  independent,  if  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 
It  insures  to  us  numerous  villages  school  houses, 
churches,  and  all  the  appliauces  and  facilities  of  a 
high  and  advanced  civilization.  We  confidently 
expect,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  see  the 
colony  system — which  has  been  auspiciously  be- 
gun, and  the  successful  working  of  which  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrate  1- -extend  its  borders  and 
spread  its  strong  arms,  until  it  shall  have  gathered 
within  its  beneficent  grasp  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  broad  domain  of  Fresno 
county. — Fresno  HeintliHain. 


SIL.K  WUK.U  CUL.T[JRe:. 

Several  of  our  public-spirited  citizens  are  talking 
some  of  going  info  the  silk  worm  business.  Par- 
ties posted  in  the  matter  pronounce  this  climate 
and  section  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and,  while  affording  agreea- 
ble outdoor  exercise  for  the  ladies,  il  will  also,  if 
properly  managed,  yield  a  large  revenue  to  the  pro- 
jectors. We  hope  to  see  the  experiment  made. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  parties  feeling  inter- 
ested in  the  propisitiou  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
and  see  what  steps  can  be  taken  toivard  organizing 
an  association  with  the  desired  end  in  view.  But 
little  capital  is  required  and  there  are  very  few  of 
our  citizens  who  -do  not  own  suflicivnt  ground 
upon  which  to  make  an  exp:rimeut  of  this  charac- 
ter.— Cfridtei/  f  Unite  ComU;/),  Herald. 


L.O\G  VALLKY,  LilSSE.V  COUNTY. 

Long  valley  i-  located  iiiimetliattily  south  of  Uoney 
Lake  valle.v,  with  only  a  small  bill  between.  This  val- 
ley is  about  thirty  leiles  lung,  and  fur  abunt  Htteen 
luik-s  on  the  north  end  ot  tbe  valley  it  is  I'ruiu  five  to 
ten  miles  wide.  Tbe  other  end  uf  the  valley  is  mostly 
meadow  land,  and  about  twt-nty  beautiful  farms  are  lo- 
cated iu  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  Tbe  valley 
can  be  irrigated  tu  good  advauta<{e  all  along  tbe  road, 
as  tbt-r^' is  pleiit.v  of  streams  running  fioiu  the  moun- 
tains  on  tbe  wi  st  siile.  Graii  ,  vegetables,  potatoes  and 
alfalfa  look  splendid.  Also,  the  prospei-ts  fur  a  good 
harvest  of  trait  arc  very  promising  —Si«6<r  Tribune. 
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SONOMA  COUNTY. 


Physical  Characteristics  of  One  of 
the  Finest  Counties  in  Califor- 
nia— (ireat  Wine,  Fruit  and 
Grain   Interests  De- 
scribed. 


Cities«  Towns,  Villages  and  their  Vari- 
ons  Industries. 


[By  (he  Traveling  Agent  nf  The  REsomcES.] 
Sonoma  is  one  of  the  mo8t  important  coast  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  but  is  not  so  generally  known  as 
some  other  less  favored  portions  of  California. 

This  county  lies  northwest  of  San  Francisco  25 
miles  to  its  southern  borders,  nearly  the  entire 
county  being  west  from  San  Francisco.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
(this  portion  of  which  is  called  San  Pablo  Bay) 
and  Marin  county,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  its  sea-coast  line,  following  the  indentations 
of  the  shore,  being  about  sixty  miles  in  length;  on 


01  the  county,  running  from  San  Pablo  bay  in  a 
northwestern  direction  ttie  entire  length  of  the 
county.  The  southern  portion  of  this  large  and 
fertile  plain  is  called  Petaluma  valley,  the  central 
portion  is  known  as  Santa  Rosa  valleji,  and  the 
northern  portion  as  the  Russian  river  valley.  It 
is  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  topographical  features  of  the  county. 

Besides  these  three  there  are  several  other  exten- 
sive valleys,  such  as  Alexander  valley,  which  is  an 
arm  of  the  great  Russian  river  valley,  and  extends 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  county  to  the  east- 
ward for  a  distance  of  some  six  miles. 

Bennett  valley  lies  soutli  and  east  from  Santa 
Rosa,  the  county  seat,  and  is  about  eighteen  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  three  miles. 

Big  valley,  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  the 
county,  is  a  narrow,  but  very  fertile  country. 

Green  valley,  lying  west  from  Santa  Rosa,  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  by  three  wide. 

Dry  creek  valley  is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
county,  on  the  west  side  of  Russian  river;  it  is  some 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  three  miles 
I  wide.  j 


I  noma  are  remarkable,  such  as  the  world-famed 
Geysers,  a  description  and  fine  illustration  of  which 

'  was  given  a  short  time  since  in  The  Resoukces. 
The  petrified  forest,  the  trti-s  of  which  were  buried 

1  in  volcanic  ashes  at  some  remote  period.  The 

j  largest  tree  excavated  is  eleven  feet  in  cliameterand 
some  sixty  feet  long.  This  forest  is  about  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Litton  Springs  is  anotlier  curiosity,  where  Selt- 
zer water  conies  out  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Skaggs'  Springs,  Mark 

'  West  Springs,  Alder  Glen  Springs,  all  have  differ- 
ent medicinal  qualities,  and  have  summer  resorts 
where  the  invalid  and  tourist  can  find  a  remedy 
fioni  the  different  ailments  to  which  mankind  is 
subjected. 

Sonoma  county  has  made  gome  fine  improve- 
[  ments  since  our  visit  one  year  ago,  and  her  popu. 
lation  is  now  fully  25,000,  with  about  1,000  Chinese. 
Climate. 

Sonoma  county  has  a  variety  of  climate,  and  it 
js  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  correct  description.  In 
the  first  place,  Sonoma  county  differs  very  materi- 
ally from  the  ccunties  already  described  in  The  Re- 


and  remains  until  sunrise,  when  they  disappear. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  failure  of  crops  from  il  I  lias 
never  occurred  in  Sonoma  county. 

In  the  great  Santa  Rosa  and  Russian  ri\  al- 
leys, where  the  winds  are  broken  by  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  the  oumraers  are  always  mild 
and  salubrious,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Be- 
ing 80  peciilairly  situated,  just  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  gentle  sea  breeze 
comes  in  daily,  making  it  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful climates  in  the  world.  The  winters  are  mild; 
in  fact,  old  settlers  claim  the  winters  to  be  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  year.  Roses  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  in  the  valleys  every  mouth  in  the  year. 

No  more  diversified  soil  can  be  found  in  any 
county  than  Sonoma  possesses.  In  the  valley  it  is 
generally  of  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  in  some  parts 
of  a  heavy  black  adobe  nature — the  latter  is  some- 
what difficult  to  work,  but  is  a  very  strong  soil,  ca- 
pable of  producing  splendid  crops.  The  sandy  soil 
is  considered  the  finest  fruit  and  vegetable  laud  in 
the  world,  while  the  side-hills,  and,  in  fact,  some  of 
the  mountain  sides,  have  a  very  deep  soil,  and  is 
the  home  of  the  grape,  of  which  Sonoma  is  the  sec- 
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the  north  by  Mendocino  county,  and  on  the  east 
by  Napa  and  Lake  counties.  Its  average  length 
from  a  northwesterly  to  a  southeasterly  direction 
is  from  40  to  60  miles,  and  its  average  width  from 
25  to  35  miles. 

Topo]^r<iphy. 

Sonoma  lies  west  of  the  main  coast  range  of 
mountains,  the  summit  forming  the  eastern  boun- 
dary line  between  this,  Napa  and  Lake  counties. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Mt.  St.  Helena,  4,329  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  a  conspicuous  land-mark, 
being  visible  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  county. 
Geyser  Peak,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
county,  is  3,470  feet  high.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
county  the  highest  elevations  ire  Mt.  Pole,  2,600 
feet  above  sea  level;  Table  Mountain,  2,440  feet 
high,  and  Mt.  Hood,  1,500  feet  high.  Between  these 
ranges  of  mountains  several  large  and  fertile  val- 
leys extend  northwesterly,  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tains, extending  through  the  county,  the  south  end 
facing  the  bays  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Pablo, 
with  estuaries  running  into  the  different  valleys, 
and  are  navigable  inland  for  small  steamers  and 
sailing  craft.  These  valleys  are  divided  from  each 
other  by  spurs  from  the  main  range  that^runs  par- 
allel with  the  valleys.  The  first  one  in  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county  is  called  Sonoma  valley,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  county.  * 

West  of  Sonoma  valley,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  low  raoge  of  mountains,  is  the  main  great  valley 


Knight's  valley  lies  in  the  extreme  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Helena. 

Guilicos  valley  is  really  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Sonoma  valley.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  other  smaller  valleys,  such  as  Riucon,  near 
Santa  Rosa,  Rural,  Bhicher  and  Alpine.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  county  is  a  succession  of  low 
ranges  of  mountainn  and  valleys,  nearly  all  facing 
southeast. 

The  area  of  tliecounty  is  850,000  acres  of  surface, 
753,753  acres  of  which  is  assessed ;  423  623  acres  are 
enclosed  and  222,649  acres  of  this  is  valley  and 
cultivated.  According  to  the  County  Assessor's 
Report  100,000  acres  were  planted  in  wheat  in  1881, 
800,002  in  corn,  22,814  in  barley,  while  24,000  acres 
are  in  bearing  vineyards  and  produced  last  year 
2,750,000  gallons  of  wine  ;  12,500  gallons  of  grape 
brandy.  There  are  2,000  lemon  trees,  4,000 
orange  trees,  800  olive  trees  and  200,000  bear- 
ing apple  trees,  50,0Q0  pear  trees,  5,000  fig  trees, 
and  150,000  bearing  peach  trees,  furnishing 
the  finest  peaches  in  the  San  Francisco  markets. 
The  taxable  property  on  real  estate  in  the  county 
is  $14,639,938  and  on  personal  property  $3,275,955, 
making  a  total  of  about  $18,000,000.  The  rate  of 
taxation  is  only  $1.65. 

The  county  can  furnish  more  variety  of  soil,  tim- 
ber, climatOv  scenery,  crops,  fruit,  etc.,  than  any 
other  in  California.  The  natural  curiosities  of  So- 


SOURCES,  as  nearly  all  the  county  lies  west  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  rainfall  is  greater  the  further 
west  we  go.  At  the  city  of  Petaluma,  which  is  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  and  in  the  val- 
ley, the  rainfall  for  the  season  is  23.57  inches;  at  the 
city  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  is  but  fifteen  miles  fur- 
ther north  in  the  same  valley,  the  rainfall  for  the 
season  is  31.22  inches;  at  Healdsburg,  fifteen  miles 
further  northwest,  in  the  same  valley,  the  rainfall 
is  41.16  inches;  eighteen  miles  further  northwest, 
at  Cloverdale,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  rainfall 
is  but  31.42  inches.  The  elevation  between  these 
different  localities  is  but  slight.  At  the  latter  place 
the  valley  is  quite  narrow,  while  at  Uealdsburg  it 
is  much  wider.  Dry  creek  valley  lies  north  and  west 
from  this  point.  Alexander  valley  is  immediately 
east,  thus  changing  the  lay  of  the  country  very  ma- 
terially from  one  long,  continuous  valley  to  leading 
out  in  four  difierent  directions.  At  Guornoville, 
which  lies  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  ocean,  in  the  redwood 
timber  belt,  the  rainfall  is  much  greater;  as  there 
is  no  rain-guage  kept  here  wo  did  not  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  inches.  In  the  summer  months 
the  trade  winds  blow  a  stiff  breeze  inland  from  the 
ocean.  When  these  winds  set  in  a  fog  l)ank  forms 
every  day  off  the  bank,  perhaps  caused  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cold  and  warm  strata  of  air.  In  the  af- 
ternoon this  fog  comes  inland  with  the  breeze,  and 
settles  in  through  the  valleys  during  the  night, 


ond  largest  producing  county  in  the  State.  Corn 
is  raised  extensively  in  Russian  River  valley,  also 
in  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  county.  Along  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  largo  quantities  of 
hay  are  raised;  while  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
county,  where  the  continuous  fogs  roll  in  from  the 
ocean,  thus  keeping  vegetation  green  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  is  the  finest  dairy  country  in 
the  State. 

Timber.  * 

No  other  county  in  CaliTornia,  with  so  much  fine 
agricultural  land  as  Sonoma  county  possesses,  has 
such  immense  forests  of  timber.  Along  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  Russian 
river  bottoms,  there  are  some  of  theflnest timbered 
sections  in  the  State.  At  Gucrneville,  twenty  miles 
northwest  from  Santa  Rosa,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  8.  F.  <t.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  we  come  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  redwood  country.  Here  are  found  ex- 
tensive sawmills,  producing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
millions  feet  of  redwood  lumber  annually.  We  were 
informed  by  some  of  the  mill-owners  that  some  40- 
acre  tracts  had  produced  three  millions  feet  of  lum- 
ber, besides  large  quantities  of  cord  wood.  The 
redwood  of  California  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
coast,  from  about  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 

California  laurel  is  a  hard  wood,  a  beautiful  ever- 
green, the  timber  of  which  takes  a  high  polish,  and 
is  used  extensively  for  veneer.  This  tree  is  found 
among  the  redwood  forests  of  California. 
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Madrooe  is  auotber  bard  wood  that  is  becoming 
Taluable  for  tbe  mauufacture  of  furniture,  shoe 
lasts,  etc. 

CUestiiut  oak  abounds  in  the  redwood  forests  of 
thecouuty,  furoishiug  the  best  tanbark  in  the  world. 
Large  qiiantilies  of  bark  are  aiiiiually  shipped  to 
Han  i'raucisco,  Stockton,  Saerameulo,  and  other 
portions  of  C*lifaruia,  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
live  oak  grows  in  large  qiianlilies  in  nearly  every 
section  of  Sonoma  county,  and  is  only  valued  as  an 
excellent  fuel.  The  black  oak  is  found  on  nwny 
poriious  of  the  hill«ide4,  and  is  also  prized  as  fuel. 
The  burr  oak  is  the  largest  and  most  cduimon  to  be 
seen  in  all  lb?  valleys  of  the  county,  with  its  wide- 
8prt.-ading  brancbis  giving  such  a  charm  to  the  sce- 
nery in  the  valleys  of  Sonoma  county. 

Wl»t«T. 

Russian  river  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  county. 
There  are  several  smaller  streams,  such  as  Valhalla 
river,  Mark  West  creek,  Siuta  Rosa  creek,  Sonoma 
creek  and  S.ilplmr  creek.  These  are  the  principal 
streams  of  the  county. 

Sonoma  county  has  the  following  railroads:  The 
main  line  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific, 
starting  at.Cloverdale,  the  head  of  Uussiaii  river  val- 
ley, ruuniu:;  through  the  center  of  this  fine  valley, 
through  Healdibiirg,  Santa  Rosa  and  Pctiiluma.  A 
branch  has  recently  been  completed  niii.  San  Ralael, 
which  makes  connection  with  the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R., 
and  the  passengers  from  both  roads  are  transferred 
across  the  bay  on  the  latter  road's  beautiful  feriy, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Russian  river 
and  up|)er  country  travel.  The  old  route  is  rid. 
Donahue,  a  distance  of  tifty-six  miles;  a  branch 
from  Fulton,  a  few  miles  west  from  Santa  Rosa,  to 
Guerneville,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles;  Sonoma 
Riilroad.  from  Sonoma  Landing  to  the  town  of  So- 
noma; the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  running 
north  of  San  Rafael,  along  the  coast,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  The  upper  end  of  this  road  runs 
through  Sonoma  county  from  Valley  Ford  to  Dun- 
can's Mills,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  great  redwoods  of  the  county. 

Sonoma  county  has  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
Cilies  and  Towns 
In  the  Slate.  Santa  R>sa,  the  county  seat,  which 
has  a  population  4,7(JU,  is  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  valley  of  the  same.liame,  and  is  fifty-seven  miles 
northwest  irom  San  Francisco,  on  the  San  Francis- 
co aud  North  Pacific  Railroad— one  branch  leading 
to  Cloverdale,  the  Head  of  Russian  River  valley, 
aud  another  to  Guerneville,  into  the  heart  of  the 
great  redwoods.  The  town  was  first  laid  out  in 
1852.  Fi  om  that  time  until. 1870  it  grew  very  slow- 
ly. In  1873  the  railroad  was  completed,  when  it 
changed  a-i  by  magic,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  city, 
with  fine  water  works,  which  was  built  by  Hon. 
Mark  L.  McDonald,  one  of  her  most  enterprising 
citizens,  who  has  subJivided  a  beautiful  tract  of 
land,  adjoining  the  city,  called  McDonald's  Addi- 
tion to  Siula  Rosa,  where  he  has  constructed  a 
street  railway,  down  through  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  to  the  railroad  depot.  The  finest  pri- 
vate residences  in  the  "City  of  the  Roses"  are  in 
this  new  addition.  Mr.  McDonald  has  the  finest 
country  residence  in  the  county.  Thereare  u  num- 
ber of  others  on  this  avenue,  such  as  those  of  Tl.os. 
L.  Thompson,  Col.  J.  B.  Rue,  T.  J.  Ludwig,  James 
Fulton,  Geo.  Boggs,  Cap.  Hill,  and  many  others 
whose  names  we  did  not  learn.  Oneol  the  finest 
drives  is  out  to  Lake  Ralpliiue,  which  is  out  the 
avenue  about  two  and  one-half  miles  distant.  This 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  twenty-five  acres  in 
extent,  was  formed  by  the  Santa  Rosa  Water  Com- 
pany building  a  dam  across  the  upper  end  of  a  nar- 
row valley.  It  is  supplied  by  streams  from  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Tlie  lake  is  some  eightj- 
fivu  feet  above  S  inta  Rosa.  The  water  is  conducted 
from  tuis  lake  in  iron  pipes  to  the  city.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  a  fine  drive  out  with  Mr. 
McDonald  to  this  gem  of  a  lake  and  a  boat  ride 
over  its  crystal  waters,  a  short  time  ago.  Santa 
Rosa  has  finely  grade  1  streets,  handsomely  shaded. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  Here  are  also  located 
several  excellent  colleges.  Pacific  Methodist  Col- 
lege is  one  of  the  finest  places  of  learning  on  the 
Coast;  it  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year  and  is 
being  well  supported  by  pupils  from  all  parts  i  f 
the  State.  Ursuliiie  Academy,  for  young  ladies,  is 
also  locate  d  here,  and  is  one  o'.  the  finest  schools  of 
the  kind  in  the  State. 

Newspaper. 

The  Santa  Rosa  daily  (the  only  daily  in  the  coun- 
ty), and  weekly  Ilepuhliciin,  Col.  J.  B.  Aitnstrong, 
editor  and  pioprutor.  The  Colonel  also  has  a 
steam  job  printing  oflice  connected  with  the  /iV- 
puljtictiH,  win  re  all  kinds  of  job  printing  is  done  in 
the  very  best  style.  The  Siiuoiiia  weekly  Democi  iit, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  Cciuntry  jmpers  on  the 
coast,  was  established  25  years  ago;  Mr.  T.  L. 
Tiiomi'Son  is  the  uianat;iiig  tditor.  It  ir  issued 
every  Saturday  by  the  Sonoma  Democrat  Steam 
Publicliiiig  Company.  Kgnal  Jiinhla,  a  new  pa|>er, 
recenily  started  by  Col.  W.  0.  Howe,  is  politically 
the  Greenback  organ  of  that  party  here. 

Bunks. 

There  are  two  banks.  The  Santa  Rosa,  estab- 
lished in  1870,  has  a  paid-np  capital  of  $300  000;  A. 
T.  Farmer,  President;  W.  B  Aiterberiy,  Cashier, 
and  L.  W.  Burris,  Assistant  Cashier.  The  other  is 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Rosa,  established  in 


1873,  which  has  increased  its  capital  to '$300,000.  j 
Hon.  A.  P.  Overton,  President:  Geo.  P.  Noonan, 
Cashier.    Thus  furnishing  accommodation  for  the 
increased  demands  of  the  various  manufacturing 
enterprises,  among  which  we  mention  the  following: 

The  Santa  Rosa  Woolen  Mills,  which  manufac- 
ture 260,000  lbs.  of  wool  into  fiannels,  blankets, 
tweeds,  etc.,  annually. 

Santa  Rosa  Flouring  Mills,  a  fint  three-story 
brick  structure,  erected  in  187C,  manufacture  about 
26,000  barrels  of  flour,  annually,  which  is  in  grow- 
ing demand,  the  trade  of  these  mills  extending  to 
Europe,  China,  South  America  aud  various  por- 
tions of  the  world's  flour  market.  J.  Mather  & 
Co.,  proprietors. 

Santa  Rjsa  Planing  Mills,  recently  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  H.  Kroncke,  make  a  specialty  of  building  the 
immense  wine  tanks,  for  storing  the  millions  of 
gallons  of  wine  raised  in  this  aud  adjoining  t:onn- 
ties. 

Mr.  I.  D.-Turk  has  a  winery,  built  in  1878  of 
brick  that  now  has  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000 
gallons.  This  gentleman  also  has  a  brandy  dis- 
tillery connected  with  his  winery,  where  he  man- 
ufactures from  8,000  to  10,000  gallons  of  pure  grape 
brandy,  annually.  The  wine  manufactured  here 
is  principally  Sherry,  White  and  Red  dry  wines; 
he  also  has  two  other  wineries,  one  some  five 
miles  east  of  this  place  and  one  at  Cloverdale,  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  county. 

.Mr.  J.  Black,  a  young,  enterprising  gentleman, 
from  San  Francisco,  esUblished  a  Fruit  Cmnery 
here,  one  year  ago,  in  a  small  way,  which  proved 
a  success.  This  year  the  buildings  have  been  en- 
larged and  new  machinery  added,  so  that  now  the 
facilities  are  sufficient  for  canning  all  the  fruit 
tributarj  to  this  locality.  Mr.  B.  is  putting  up  a 
superi)r  article  of  fruit,  and  has  ready  sale  for  all 
he  can  furnish. 

The  Santa  llo<a  Brewery  of  Metzger  &  Holtinner 
manufacture  and  sliip  the  favorite  beverage  (beer) 
all  over  the  oauotry. 

Recently  we  witnessed  in  operation  here  one  of 
Dogherty's  Champion  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Dryers, 
which  has  several  advantages  in  its  superior  prepa- 
ration of  fruit,  its  simplicity  and  low  price,  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  orchardists,  as  the  cost  is 
is  only  $150  for  a  dryer  with  a  capacity  of  200  lbs. 
of  dried  fruit  per  day.  O.  H.  Hoag,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
has  them  for  sale. 

Mr.  L.  Burbank,  proprietor  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Nursery,  has  made  some  fine  improvements  since 
we  wore  here  a  year  ago.  This  gentleman  has  a 
choice  variety  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  floVers,  etc. 

The  Tannery  of  Croply  &  Son  maufactures  a  su- 
perior article  of  sole,  upper  and  various  other 
kinds  of  leather,  furnishing  employment  for  a 
numberof  mechanics.  There  is  one  other  tannery 
in  operation  in  the  place. 

The  carriage  and  wagon  factories  are  quite  ex- 
tensive, that  of  J.  H.  Mitchell,  on  Fourth  street, 
which  is  run  by  steam,  furnishing  employment  for 
a  number  of  men.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  building 
Thompson  &  Metcalf's  patent  carts,  which  are 
shipped  all  over  the  county;  he  also  has  a  feed  mill 
connected  with  his  works. 

Near  the  railroad  depot  is  the  factory  of  John 
Miller,  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  has  built  up  quite  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  He  is  also  selling  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery,  such  as  reapers,  mowers,  horse  rakes, 
tic. 

N.  B.  Harvey  employs  five  men  at  his  shops, 
near  the  Grand  Hotel,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
wagous,  buggies  aud  carts,  besides  doing  general 
jiibbing. 

Edwin  H.  Smyth  keeps  a  paint  store,  where  he 
sells  all  kinds  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  brushes, 
and  painters'  and  artists'  materials. 
*Oiie  of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  Santa  Rosa 
is  T.  J.  Ludwig,  the  architect  and  builder,  who  has 
built  no  less  than  61  new  buildings  this  season,  em- 
ploying 55  carpenters.  Ha  carries  a  large  stock  of 
building  material,  consisting  of  lumber,  doors, 
sash,  glass,  brick— in  fact  everything  in  this  line, 
giving  constant  employment  to  five  teams  to  supply 
the  wants  of  his  men. 

There  are  several  extensive  marble  works.  Those 
of  B.  M.  C.inochie  are  located  on  Fourth  street, 
where  a  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  granite 
building  work,  and  the  building  of  fine  monuments 
and  all  kinds  of  cemetery  work. 

Ko|)f  &  Muller's  furniture  establishment  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Grand  Hotel  Block,  where  all  descrip- 
tions of  household  furniture  is  sold  and  repaired. 

The  merchants  of  Santa  Rosa  are  alive  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Tiie  hardware  establishment 
of  Baxter  &  Morey,  on  Fourth  street,  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  They  have  the  largest 
stock  of  liarilware,  stoves,  iron  pipe,  and  an  eud- 
lesi  variety  of  all  kiudsof  agricultural  implements. 

Santa  Rosa  supports  one  of  the  most  extensive 
book  stores  that  we  have  seen,  for  a  country  place, 
where  all  kinds  of  school,  library  and  blank  books 
are  kept  in  every  variety.  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright  also 
keeps  all  the  popular  periodicals,  including  Tug 
REsot;BCES  OF  California. 

Hotels. 

Santa  Rosa  is  well  supplied  with  good  hotels. 
The  Occidental,  a  fine,  three-story  brick,  built  in 
1876,  aud  containing  90  handsomely  furnished 


rooms,  is  kept  bv  G.  A.  Tupper  A.Son.  The  Grand 
Hotel,  kept  by  Wm.  M.  Montgomery,  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Plaza.  This  is  a  three-storey 
brick,  containing  00  rooms,  and  is  a  well-arranged 
aud  well-kept  house.  These  two  constitute  the 
first-class  hotels  In  the  city;  both  run  free  'busses 
to  and  from  all  trains. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  other  hotels. 
The  Magnolia  was  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  H. 
Milliken,  who  has  enlarged  and  refitted  his  house, 
making  it  complete  in  every  department! 

The  German  Hotel,  near  the  depot,  and  kept  by 
John  Haas,  is  the  headquarters  foi  his  country- 
men. 

The  Hotel  D'ltalia,  located  across  the  railroad, 
and  kept  by  C.  L.  Gardilla,  is  the  Italian  travelers' 
home. 

Byrne's  Hotel,  near  the  depot,  furnishes  accom- 
modations at  reasonable  rates. 

Sjuta  Roja  has  some  of  the  finest  liveries  in  the 
country;  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Reed,  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Mendocino  streets,  deserves  special  no- 
tice. 

Real  Estate, 

Real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  is  rap- 
idly advancing  in  price,  and  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles,  at  present,  is  valued  at  from  $G0  to  $200  per 
acre  for  fine,  dark,  loamy  valley,  which  is  the  best 
land  in  the  county.  The  secoud  grade  is  heavy 
black  land,  and  is  valued  at  from  $25  to  $50  per 
acre.  Fiue  grape  laird  on  some  of  the  surrounding 
hillsides  is  much  sought  for,  and  is  valued  at  from 
$20  to  $300  per  acre,  the  latter  figure  embracing 
bearing  vineyards.  Grazing  land,  which  is  gener- 
ally too  hilly  for  farming,  is  worth  from  $5  to  $12 
per  acre.  We  noticed  much  land  changing  hands 
while  among  the  Santa  Rosa  people,  and  alway^t 
an  advance.  There  are  several  reliable  real  estate 
firms  here.  Capt.  Guy  E.  Grosse  deserves  special 
notice.  This  gentleman  is  publishing  the  Sonoma 
county  Laud  Register,  quarterly,  which  is  sent  to 
all  pirts  of  the  Union  ou  application.  It  is  a  40- 
page  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  a  complete  de- 
scription of  lauds,  price  of  farms,  vineyards,  etc.; 
it  also  contains  a  complete  businessdirectory  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Rosa,  besides  all  the  transfers  of  real 
estate  in  Sonoma,  giving  price  and  location  of  the  > 
same.  Proctor  &  Reynolds,  of  the  Pacific  Land 
Office,  have  a  large  amount  of  land  for  sale  in  dif- 
lereut  parts  of  the  county.  These  gentlemen  have 
built  up  quite  an  extensive  business  in  this  line. 

Frank  U.  S.vett,  general  insurance  agent,  repre- 
sents 35  solvent  companies,  with  a  combined  Capi- 
tol of  $90,000,000. 

Fred  G.  Nagle,  in  the  same  office,  is  Sonoma 
county's  searcher  of  records.  This  gentleman  fur- 
nishes complete  abstracts  of  title  to  any  and  a  J 
lands  in  the  county. 

We  now  pass  on  south  to  the  commercial  city  of 
Petaluma. 

The  great  advantage  of  Petaluma's  location,  at 
tbe  head  of  navigation,  within  forty-two  miles  of 
San  Francisco,  and  in  direct  communication,  both 
by  rail  and  water,  with  a  back  country  of  great  ex- 
tent and  richness,  gave  impulse  to  this  place  very 
early  in  the  history  of  Sonoma  county.  It  became 
a  center  for  a  large  and  important  trade  at  a  very 
early  date.  In  the  summer  of  1851,  a  trading  post 
was  established  on  the  present  site  where  the  city 
now  stands.  A  small  store  was  established,  aud  in 
the  years  1851-52  the  population  of  the  embryo 
city  increased  sufficiently  to  lay  out  a  town  and  es- 
tablish a  post-office.  It  soon  became  a  center  for  a 
large  export  and  import  trade,  increased  rapidly  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  is  to  this  day  one  of 
the  most  promising  inland  cities  in  California.  The 
township,  in  1880,  contained  4,854  inhabitants. 
The  city,  inside  the  corporation  limits  (not  includ- 
ing East  Petalu'na),  3.305,  but  numbers  4  500  peo- 
ple to-day.  It  enjoys  an  unusual  activity  in  build- 
ing and  other  substantial  improvements,  the  build- 
ings alone  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  $150,- 
000.  It  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  all  of 
these  improvements  were  made  as  necessities,  and 
in  no  instance  was  a  building  erected  because 
another  had  bfen  burned;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  a  single  building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  this  city  for  more  thin  a  year.  The  principal 
one  of  the  new  buildings  is  the  Masonic  Temple, 
by  far  the  handsomest  building  in  the  county,  with 
its  magnificent  clock  tower,  which  is  such  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  place.  Adjoinii  g  this  on  the 
west  is  M.  A.  Johnson's  two  story  brick  business 
blocK.  Besides  these  there  were  a  numberof  other 
new  buildings  added  within  the  year. 

The  citizens  of  Petaluma,  with  much  judgment 
and  good  taste,  have  improved  and  beautified,  not 
only  their  own  city,  but  all  its  approaches.  It  has 
excellent  drainage,  its  streets  are  well  graded,  and 
its  business  and  private  houses  compare  favorably 
with  cities  of  greater  population  and  pretention  in 
California,  or  even  in  older  settled  Eastern  Slates. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Sgnoma  County  Water 
Works.   The  city  is  lighted  with  gas. 

Banks. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Petaluma.  The  oldest 
is  the  First  National  Gold  Bmk  (formerly  I.  O.- 
Wickersham  A  Co.),  established  in  1866;  I.  O. 
Wickersham.  President;  H.  H.  Atwater,  Cashier. 
The  next  is  the  Bank  of  S>iiioma  County,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000;  Wm.  Hill,  President;  I.  S.  Van 
Doriu,  Cashier.  The  third  is  the  Petaluma  Savings 


Bank,  ei-tablished  in  1869,  and  has  an  authorized 
capita  of  $100,000;  H.  T.  Fairbank,  President;  D. 
B.  Fairbank,  Cashier. 

Press. 

Petaluma  has  the  following  newspapers:  The 
Petaluma  Arrjim.  the  oldest,  and  one  of  our  best 
exchanges,  was  established  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
is  a  weekly,  and  is  issued  every  Friday  by  McN'abb 
<fe  Cassidy.  Tbe  Petaluma  Courier,  published  by 
William  F.  Shattuck,  is  issued  every  Wednesday, 
and  is  an  ably  edited  and  creditable  paper.  N.  W. 
Scndder,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  in- 
surance business,  publishes  the  Petaluma  Land 
Journiil  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

Land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma,  is  valued  at 
from  $40  to  '$100  per  acre.  Real  estate  is  not 
changing  hands  as  rapidly  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
county;  but,  on  the  contrary,  people  who  once  set- 
tle here,  seem  to  be  satisfied  aud  remain. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  District  Agricultural  Society 
have  recently  purchased  75  acres  of  ground,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  city  limits  where  they  have  ex- 
pended $36,000  in  fiue  improvements.  At  the  en- 
trance has  tjeen  constructed  a  fine  pavilion  three 
stories  in  height.    The  building  is  100x158. 

We  were  at  the  city  of  Petaluma  during  their 
Fair  and  witnessed  one  of  the  grandest  parades  of 
fine  horses  in  California  last  year.  The  first  direct 
shipment  ol  Normandy  horses,  direct  from  France 
to  California  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Fairbanks  aud  H.  Wilsey,  who  imported  ten  head, 
uow  at  their  farm  near  Petaluma. 

Manufacf  urin^. 
The  manufacturing  interests  of  Petaluma  are 
quite  extensive  for  the  size  of  the  place.  First,  the 
Oriental  Flouring  Mills  ol  G.  W.  McNear  is  a  three 
story  brick.  Connected  with  these  mills  is  Mc 
Near  &  Bio.'s  warehouses,  with  a  capacity  of  10,000 
tons  of  grain.  The  California  Mills,  built  in  1878, 
by  J.  M.  Bowels  &  Sons,  is  also  a  large  brick,  with 
a  capacity  of  100  barrels  of  flour  and  forty  tons  of 
feed  per  day. 

The  Petaluma  Woolen  Mills  have  recently  changed 
hands,  and  are  now  owned  by  experienced  manu- 
facturers, which  will  make  quite  an  addition 
to  the  manufacturing  Interests  of  the  city.  The 
Petaluma  Soap  Works,  were  recently  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Jameson  &  Ormsby,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  manufacturing  a  superior  article  of  bleaching 
soap. 

The  Petaluma  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  owned 
by  W.  U.  Worth,  is  building  h».rse-powers  for 
farm  and  dairy  purposes;  ho  is  also  building  cleese 
presses,  pumps,  the  best  plum  pitters  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  various  other  agricultural  implements. 

There  are  two  planing  mills  in  tbe  place.  That 
of  Messrs.  L.  G.  Nay  &  Co.  is  the  largest.  This 
firm  are  also  contractors  aud  builders.  The  new 
Masonic  Temple,  so  conspicuous  a  structure,  was 
built  under  the  supervision  of  L.  G.  Nay. 

The  Petaluma  Steam  Marble  Works,  established 
in  1875.  make  all  kinds  of  granite  and  marble,  both 
for  building  and  cemetery  work.  These  are  the 
largest  works  on  the  coast,  their  trade  extending 
over  the  entire  coast;  J.  S.  Lightiier,  proprietor. 

The  new  marble  works  of  M.  Roth,  who  learned 
his  trade  in  Europe,  are  here,  and  for  elegant  aud 
artistic  designs  of  monuments,  we  have  never  seen 
any  finer. 

W.  S.  Brown,  on  Main  street,  works  mostly  in 
granite. 

We  visited  the  hardware  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment salesroom  of  L.  Bauer,  who  has  a  fine  stock  of 
this  class  of  goods,  and  also  that  of  Preston  & 
Palmer,  where  everything  in  the  furniture  line 
is  kept,  from  a  common  pine  to  a  solid  black 
walnut  set.  We  were  also  at  the  paint  and  fur- 
niture store  of  Ellsworth  <t  Wiswell,  who  carry 
large  and  well  select* d  stocks  of  goods,  supplying 
an  extensive  country  in  both  Sonoma  and  Marin 
counties. 

There  are  are  two  breweries,  the  Petaluma,  estab. 
lished  some  ten  years,  and  now  owned  by  George 
Robinson,  and  the  Sonoma  Brewery,  where  George 
Greiss  is  making  the  favorite  beversge. 

The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufactories  of  Peta- 
luma are  quite  extensive.  Wm.  Zartman  &  Co. 
have  been  establisliod  since  1852,  and  their  house  is 
the  largest  in  the  place,  their  trade  extending  all 
over  the  Coast,  to  Nevada,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Ari- 
zona. 

Jjhn  Lonnnger's  Carriage  and  wagon  factory,  lo- 
cated on  Main  street,  employs  a  number  of  men, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  building  the  cdebrated 
Petaluma  Patent  Cart,  besides  wagons  and  buggies, 
and  has  been  engaged  here  in  this  busintss  eighteen 
years. 

E.  Hopes,  on  Washington  street,  has  a  similar 
establishment,  cue  of  the  oldest  and  most  favorably 
known  in  the  city. 

Wier  &  Spotswood,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
sell  eastern  manufactured  wagons-  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Robinson  <t  Farrel  are  largely  engaged  in  build- 
ing the  Petaluma  Cart,  which  has  such  an  extensive 
sale  throughout  the  entire  coast. 

Tlie  Petaluma  Taiinerv  is  owned  bv  Jacob  Wick, 
Jt 

who  is  turning  out  10,000  sides  of  sole  leather  an- 
nually. 

[coMrnnncs  to  sixieshib  rAOC.] 
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[Written  for  The  Resources  of  California.] 

MINES  AND  MINING  IN  EL  DORADO 
COUNTY. 


Mining  a  Legitimate  Business- 
California's  Annual  Protliict— 
Her   Auriferous  Deposits- 
True  Veins— The  Inves- 
tor —  Essentials  of 
Success. 


Discovery  of  Cold-Character  of  Immi- 
grants-Present Miners-Labor 
vs.  Capital. 


The  Mineral  Belt— Its  Slates  and  Ores- 
Deep  Mining— Principal  Mines. 

General  Snmniinc;  Up. 


[BY  C.UiL  ROCHE.] 

Minings  a  l.e«^itiinate  Business. 

Minerals  head  the  list  as  the  source  of  a  nation's 
wealth,  and  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals 
California  has  ranked  liish  for  many  years.  A  cube 
in  the  State  Museum,  representing  the  annual  yield 


often  lead  to  valuable  discoveries,  and  the  faces  of 
different  gullies  and  ravines  intersecting  a  country 
afford  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  whether  its 
strata  are  traversed  by  metalliferous  deposits.  Ex- 
plorations made  with  a  view  to  mineral  production 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  most  careful 
examinations  of  the  various  sections  laid  bare.  It 
is  the  opinion  generally  accepted  that  ore  veins  are 
always  nearly  vertical ;  rarely  dipping  at  an 
angle  of  less  than  50  degs.,  and  when  fragments  of 
ore  are  found  on  the  hillside,  as  occur  all  through 
the  mineral  belt  of  California,  it  is  very  evident  the 
source  of  supply  must  be  higher  up.  Heavy  min- 
erals do  not  drift  fai ;  they  tend  to  settle  in  the 
holes,  at  the  side  opposite  the  direction  of  the  flow. 
This  accounts  for  the  rich  accumulations  at  the 
sides  of  gullies. 

Anriferous  Deposits. 
Metals  are  always  found  near  their  source;  valua- 
ble placers  generally  being  found  in  the  region, 
though  these  may,  if  superficial,  have  all  been 
washed  out  of  rich  ore  bodies.  There  are  certain 
indications  that  always  evince  the  presence  of  min- 
erals. Nature  has  stamped  some  peculiar  feature 
or  assemblage  of  characters,  which  will  enable  any 
one,  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  her,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  which  are  of  value,  as  well  as  what 
localities  give  the  greatest  prnmisi. 


ing  labor  to  his  aid;  who  isei'her  a  graduated  student 
of  his  science,  or  commands  the  services  of  intelli- 
gence and  skill.  He  who,  without  preparation, 
rashly  expects  to  carry  on  deep  mining  successfully, 
trusting  to  inspiration  for  his  guide,  deserves  to 
lose  his  money.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
successful  vein  working  is  the  ignorance  of  its  pro- 
jectors. Wliile  placers  can  be  worked  by  muscular 
strength  and  a  knowledge  easily  acquired,  deep 
mining  demands  skilled  labor,  and  then  tlie  returns 
are,  if  the  mine  be  well  chosen,  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

Vnlniible  Prospecting:. 

Good  prospects  often  realize  handsome  returns 
from  sales,  and  these  prospects  may  be  discovered 
by  any  person,  but  ore  veins  cannot  be  developed 
by  mere  surface  workings.  Should  the  miner, 
however,  have  perseverance,  skill  and  patience,  he 
has  the  unquestioned  harbingers  of  success.  He 
should  prospect  thoroughly,  though,  before  the 
erection  of  mills,  ore  buildings,  and  costly  machiu' 
ery. 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  expensive  and  finely- 
finished  machinery  lying  idle  in  many  par's  of  the 
State,  and  the  premature  erection  of  mills  is  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  costly  mistakes  which  is 
mede.  There  are  but  few  mines  that  can  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  on  the  surface.  And  all  mines  shottld 


Inimigrunlg. 

A  wild  rush  of  adventurers  crowded  to  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  Naturally  enough,  the  first  to  c-  < 
the  floating  class,  which  is  ever  ready  for  a 
citemeiit;  then  followed  asecond,  a  little  better  i.  .11 
the  first,  but  known  as  tlie  growlers  or  unlucky 
class;  lastly  came  the  honest  farmer,  eager  in  the 
race  for  riches. 

Workinj;. 

The  first  was  a  season  of  wild  excitement,  perpet- 
ual changing;  no  spot,  however  rich,  could  long 
stay  the  excited  step.  Dead  river  clianneig 
afforded  rich  returns,  and  required  no  skill 
iff  working,  hence  placer  mining  was  the 
first  adopted.  In  many  places  the  storms  of 
winter  washed  bare  the  bright  nuggets;  nature 
seemed  so  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  as  literally  to 
shower  gold,  and  the  fevered  imagination  of  a 
hard-working  people,  in  the  East,  pictnred  an  easy 
road  to  fortune  in  this  land  of  golden  promise. 
Rich  lodes  were  often  found,  especially  where  snr- 
face  quartz  showed  leaf  gold  plainly,  but  such  was 
the  haste  of  these  gold-hunters,  so  eager  were  these 
homesick  wanderers  "to  make  a  stake  and  go  home," 
they  scorned  the  weak  arastra,  used  by  the  Mexi- 
can in  those  days,  not  caring  for  quartz  mining, 
but  ever  searching  for  rich  placres.  Their  haste, 
imperfect  appliances  and  .-areless  working,  often 
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of  gold,  practically  evidences  the  value  of  her  au- 
riferous veins  and  placers. 

Californiu's  Annual  Product. 
From  the  last  U.  S.  Report  of  Statistics  of  Min- 
erals, etc.,  Mr.  King  estimates  California  as  produ- 
cing 71.47  per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  yield,  and  40 
.09  per  cent,  of  the  total  yield  of  precious  metals; 
she  is  also  said  to  average  $115.57  per  square  mile 
of  surface. 

Future  Yield. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  from  stutistics  already 
compiled  and  other  sources,  a  prominent  author  and 
historian,  Mr.  Biucroft,  estimates  that  the  average 
auDual  yield  will  approximate,  for  many  years  to 
come,  to  $18,000,000.  No  other  State  can  show 
such  large  and  valuable  deposits.  Ttiough  exten- 
sive fields  have  been  uncovered  and  millions  have 
been  the  yield,  it  is  highly  probable  that  but  a 
tithe  of  the  mineral  has  been  obtained.  Official  re- 
turns show  an  increase  of  $552,015  in  the  last  report 
over  the  previous  year. 

Treasures  lie  undiscovered  in  her  mountains  and 
under  her  farms.  Vast  regions  yet  unworked  are 
daily  being  prospected  and  rewarding  persevering 
labor.  Mines  are  being  accidentally  brought  to 
light.  The  country  is  too  extensive  to  wait  for 
scientific  research  to  develop  her  mining  resources. 
Indications  of  AlinerHl. 

Observation  of  the  fragments  brought  down  by 
the  aotion  of  water  from  the  hills  into  the  valley 


Ability  and  Skill. 

A  well-known  mining  captain  forcibly  remarks: 
"If  I  do  not  know  where  ore  is,  I  at  least  approxi- 
mately know  where  it  is  not;  though  I  may  not  be 
able  to  say  there  is  a  rich  mine  in  such  and  such 
a  place,  I  can,  in  certain  places,  say  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  ore  here." 

mining;  Success. 

A  brilliant  minii.g  success  finds  no  parallel  in 
any  other  industrial  pursuit,  and  a  business  where 
results  like  tliese,  though  not  common,  are  possi- 
ble, can  alTi>rd  to  meet  with  heavy  losses,  and  yet 
show  a  large  balance  of  profit,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  respectably  and  judiciously  managed  metallic 
mining.  There  is  a  class  of  operations  conducted 
in  a  reckless  and  gambling  spirit,  whose  result,  al- 
most without  exception,  is  one  of  unredeemed  fail- 
ure. Metallic  mining  as  a  whole,  however,  can  no 
more  be  fairly  hold  responsible  for  the  disasters 
which  necessarily  follow  this  class  of  mining,  than 
merchandising  can  bo  held  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  farmer  or  merchant,  or  any  other  business  for 
the  losses  of  individual  parties.  Public  opinion  of 
mining  districts  disavows  this  class,  8nd  it  owes  its 
existence  to  the  unreasoning  credulity  and  stupid- 
ity of  outside  speculators.  There  cannot  be  a  sin- 
gle question  raised  in  opposition  to  legitimate  min- 
ing, but  there  is  every  objection  to  heavily  loaded 
speculative  undertakings. 

The  True  Investor. 

Tlie  true  investor  is  be  who  calls  forth  paiustak- 


be  proved  by  deep  prospecting,  and  much  cool 
judgment  exercised  before  the  erection  of  costly 
machinery. 

Gold  and  Civilization. 

Whatever  may  have  been  advanced  or  said  of  the 
evils  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  humanity  by 
the  thirst  for  gold  in  stimulating  the  greed  of  the 
capitalist,  this  fact  stands  out  prominently — that, 
just  in  proportion  to  th<^  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  the  same  ratio  have  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished,  tradi;  and  commerce  increased,  the  area 
of  civilization  extended,  and  the  comfort,  intelli- 
gence and  freedom  of  the  masses  augmented.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  has  done  for  it  what 
coal  and  iron  effi-cted  for  Great  Britain.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  duty  as  as  it  is  the  privilego  of  su- 
perfluous wealth  to  promote  enterprise  by  which 
the  community  may  become  prosperous,  and  the 
masses  obtain  employment.  The  immense  extent 
ofonr  home  mining  and  the  variety  of  minerals 
and  metals,  coupled  with  their  increasing  value, 
will  enable  mining  to  become  iucreased  and  ex- 
tended in  its  proportions. 

Gold  in  California. 

El  Dorado  county,  from  being  the  first  theater  of 
that  exciting  discovery  whose  influence  shook  civil- 
ization to  its  centre,  is  naturally  endowed  with  a 
romantic  interest  indulged  in  for  no  other  part  of 
the  State.  It  was  here  the  fevered  dream  first  took 
the  form  of  reality,  and  the  shout  of  suocess  rever- 
berated from  liiU  aaU  valtoy. 


resulted  in  the  realizing  of  meager  returns;  hired 
men  were  more  careless  than -the  owners;  labor  was 
dear;  men  could  hardly  be  found  willing  to  work 
for  others,  unless  driven  by  the  pangs  of  actual 
necessity.  A  few  were  made  fabulously  rich.  Many 
a  prospector  returned  to  inflame  to  wilder  excite- 
ment. Others,  unsuccessful,  broken  in  spirit,  fell 
easy  victims  10  disease,  and  proved  martyrs  to  their 
misdirected  zeal. 

GrowIerg< 

Another  class  remained  to  wait  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  defeat;  hut  it  was 
years  before  tliey  settled  down  to  an  Impatient  labor 
and  their  disappointment  rankles  in  their  memory 
yet.  It  is  this  class  that  is  ever  ready  to  discourage 
capital  in  its  endeavor  to  open  and  develop  the 
country.  Embittered  without  proper  cause,  they 
indulge  in  nothing  but  sneers  and  prognostications 
of  defeat  as  regards  quartz  mining,  of  which  they 
really  know  nothing.  They  seem  fearful  that  public 
opinion  may  accuse  them  of  a  lack  of  energy  and 
application,  should  it  become  known  that  good 
mines  have  Iain  undiscovered  at  their  very  doors, 
while  they  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence.  They  would 
prefer  that  mines  remain  undiscovered  rather  than 
virtually  acknowledge  their  own  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  unless,  indeed,  they  stumbled  on 
a  bonanza. 

Drawbacks. 

£1  Dorado  has,  for  a  long  time,  labored  under  all 
these  drawbacks,  but  her  auriferous  beds  too  loudly 
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called  attention  to  the  fonntain  of  her  supplies  not  I 
to  be  heard,  at  some  time,  and  that  time  has  now 
arrived. 

Advanced  Proceiises  of  Minlngr. 

Meanwhile,  well-informed,  thoughtful  men, 
practical  miners  and  machinists  have  gone  on  per- 
fecting mills,  developing  new  processes  for  utilizinR 
sulphurets,  crushing,  washing  and  saving  appara- 
tus, until  good  quartz  lodes  are  now  considered  val- 
uable properties,  in  spite  of  the  old  disfavor  and 
prejudice  yet  existing.  And  mining  is  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  enterprise. 

Labor  and  Capital. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  envy  and  suspicion  between 
labor  and  capital,  that  the  former  is  apprehensive 
of  treachery  forgetting  that  they  are  sisters,  closely 
allied  in  interests,  and  labor  but  a  helpless  cripple 
without  the  strength  of  her  more  independent  sis- 
ter. Actuated  by  suspicion,  she  bustles  all  over 
with  false  ideas  of  her  own  value,  holds  her  mines 
at  very  unreasonable  estimates,  and  boastingly  as- 
serts that  capital  shall  not  control  them  without  ex- 
travagantly large  returns.  This  antagonism  pro- 
vokes timidity,  and  labor  is  compelled  to  hug  her 
poverty  still  closer.  Thus  matters  have  gone  on, 
from  year  to  year,  the  country  growing  poorer  and 
poorer,  until  a  road  has  been  cut  through  the  weeds 
by  capital  from  the  east  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
thoroughfares  are  again  thrown  open;  mines  tliat 
have  lain  idle  for  years  are  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. 

California  Mineral  Bvlt. 

The  true  mineral  belt  of  Californii  lies  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  According  to  Whitney's 
Geological  Snrvev,  it  extends  from  Msriposa  to 
Nevada  county,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles. 
It  abounds  in  metamorphic  rock  of  a  slaty  structure. 
These  are  usually  termed  auriferous  slates,  be- 
cause they  are  highly  metalliferous.  Its  width  is 
variously  estimated,  often  reaching  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles,  and  again  narrowing  to  a  considera- 
bly smaller  space. 

Trond. 

The  general  trend  of  the  Sierras,  through  the 
counties  of  Placer,  Nevada.  El  Dorado,  Amador 
and  Calaveras  is  north  and  south,  and  the  aurifer- 
ous gravels  lie  along  the  western  part,  in  the  foot- 
hills. A  formation  usually  known  as  the  Blue 
Lead,  because  of  its  peculiar  color,  thought  to  be  a 
dead  river,  whose  channels  and  gulches  leading 
therefrom  have  been  the  repositories  of  immense 
quantities  of  coarse  gold,  cuts  through  portions  of 
this  section.  Fabulous  sums  of  gold  have  been 
taken  from  this  formation,  and  prospectors  have, 
for  years,  been  searching  for  the  ore  veins,  which, 
by  erosion,  from  various  causes,  have  supplied  it. 
Throughout  the  principal  portion  of  the  mineral 
belt  runs  a  strong  mineralogical  formation  known 
among  local  miners  as  "Tlie  Mother  Lode." 
Cliararterlxtirs. 

The  usual  strike  is  northeast  and  siuthwest,  with 
a  steep  dip  to  the  east.  The  thickness  varies  from 
aline  to  fifty  feet.  The  quartz  is  generally  white 
or  bluish  wliite  iu  color,  with  rusty  streaks  or  spots, 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is 
generally  friable,  and  more  or  less  sulphuret- 
ted. The  lode  is  well  defined,  lying  in  serpentine 
and  granite,  and  often  can  be  traced  for  long  dis- 
tances by  its  outcrop.  Wherever  it  has  been  prop- 
erly worked,  it  has  borne  good,  steady  returns. 
Many  lateral  veins  lie  to  the  east  which  are  similar 
in  formation  and  in  the  character  of  their  ores.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  belt  in  El  Dorado  county 
occurs  much  porphyry,  and  the  placers  and  "pocket" 
mines  throughout  the  section  are  known  to  be  rich. 

Abundant  and  reliable  evidence  is  afforded  by  of 
ficial  authorities  that  El  Dorado  county  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  gold-bearing  region.  The  threat 
percentage  of  sulphuret  carried  by  many  of  her 
ores,  though  it  has  often  discouraged  the  timid,  the 
skill  which  is  now  being  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
working  enables  realizations  sure  and  valuable.  It 
is  thought  that  a  few  years  will  soon  render  chlor- 
ination  works  as  common  as  are  now  the  stamp 
tnd  rock  breaker. 

Karly  Predictions. 

It  was  predicted  in  the  early  days  that  the  mines 
would  be  exhausted  in  five  years,  and  that  Califor- 
nia would  be  as  rapidly  depopulated  as  filled  np. 
Her  present  census  returns  prove  how  untrue  was 
this  prophesy,  but  the  success  of  a  large  body  of 
miners  now  at  work  is  due  to  processes  then  un- 
known. If  mining  were  now  confined  to  the  pan, 
cradle  and  quicksilver  machine, and  quartz  mining 
wMs  unknown,  the  gold  product  would  not  be  one- 
twentieth  the  sum  it  now  is.  There  are  now  in  the 
county  about  thirty  quartz  mills  and  over  500  miles 
of  mining  ditches. 

With  the  abundant  evidence  on  every  side,  one 
can  blithe  surprised  in  walking  over  the  numerims 
quartz  lodes  which  abound,  especially  around  Plac- 
erville,  to  see  how  little  has  been  done.  Within  the 
limit  of  the  county  exist  miles  and  miles  of  lava- 
capped  gravel  hills,  rich  in  precious  metal,  more 
or  less  worked,  with  satisfactory  result,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  these  huve  been  prospected.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Volcanoville,  about  ten  miles  from 
Georgetown,  is  a  promising  region  which  has  never 
been  struck  by  a  pick.  Indications  are  abundant 
of  bidden  wealth.  Everywhere,  with  few  exceptions, 


the  easier  mines  hare  been  worked  by  white  men  or 
Chinese,  while  the  deeper  deposits  have  been  avoid- 
ed .\nd  yet  the  gravel,  pocket,  surface  and  ground- 
sluice  mines  and  river  mining  employ  hundreds  of 
Chinamen  as  well  as  some  white  men  several  months 
in  the  year  and  yield  immense  quantities  of  gold. 
Of  the  returns  from  Chinese  claims  we  have  no  means 
of  learning,  save  that  work  goes  on  unremitting- 
ly, and  very  few  returns  are  made  from  the  other 
sources,  for  various  causes.  As  quartz  mining  is 
destined  hereafter  to  receive  more  especial  atten- 
tion than  all  the  other  mining  in  the  county,  it  de- 
serves the  highest  mention. 

Mines  Best  Developed. 
The  mines  best  developed  in  the  county  are  the 
Church,  Union  or  Springfield,  the  Placerville  Gold 
Quartz  and  the  Mount  Pleasant,  all  of  which  prove 
the  value  of  the  properties. 

Promiginif  Bllnlnff  Re|flon. 
Placerville  occupies  the  most  central  point,  and 
as  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  its  industries  by 
the  developments  of  new  mines,  increasing  rich- 
ness and  promise  of  old  ones,  and  the  steady  perse 
verance  of  well-directed  capital,  the  mines  sur- 
rounding it  will  receive  attention.  The  first  of 
these  to  be  considered  is 

The  Placerville  Gold  Hnartz  Mine, 
Which  has  been  worked  more  or  less  for  thirty 
years,  and  the  aggregate  yield  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing reached  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  topographical  and  geological  characteristics 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  are  indicative  of  good, 
permanent  mining,  the  adjacencies  being  primi- 
tive, unstratificd,  or  highly  metamorphic  rock, 
while  to  the  westward  appears  a  highly  tilted  and 
altered  sedimentary  rock,  underlaid  or  cut  through 
by  greenstone.  The  surrounding  hills  contain 
much  granite  and  slate. 

The  lode  is  a  true  contact  vein,  and  in  general 
position  lies  east  of  Placerville,  its  outcrop  rising  to 
the  summit  of  a  line  of  hills,  traceable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  claim  boundaries.  It 
holds  its  course  in  a  southerly  line,  its  strike 
beins  about  5  degs  east  of  north,  by  the  magnetic 
meridian,  with  a  dip  of  63  deg.  It  is  from  2  to  20 
feet  wide,  and  the  hanging  and  footwalls  are  meta- 
morphic slates.  The  quartz,  in  color,  is  opaque 
white,  somewhat  laminated,  and  permeated  more 
or  less  with  sulphuret.  The  gold  is  found  mostly 
in  the  talcose  slate  near  the  quartz.  An  adit  taps 
the  main  working  shaft  at  a  depth  of  160  feet.  The 
working  shaft  is  down  715  feet;  drifts  are  run  from 
the  300,  400  and  700-foot  level,  and  though  large 
quantities  have  been  sloped  at  various  depths,  im- 
mense reserves  are  in  sight.  A  20-Btamp  mill,  a 
Knight's  hurdy  wheel  and  good  hoisting  works  have 
been  erected,  connected  by  a  single  ore  tramway. 
The  ore  carries  but  little  sulphuret  and  averages 
from  $3  to  $12,  with  cost  of  reduction.  The  com- 
pany have  purchased  the  Rose  mine,  the  old  Ore- 
gon and  the  Chester,  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  and 
bear  the  same  general  characteristics,  with  ore 
more  or  less  sulphureted.  These  purchases,  to- 
gether with  the  developments  which  are  being 
made,  are  considered  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  mine.  It  is  skillfully  man- 
aged, and  under  the  snperintendency  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Jones,  a  thoroughly  practical  miner,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  satisfactorily  tested. 

Coon  Hollow  Mininj;  District. 
.\bove  the  gold-bearing  gravel  is  a  stratum  of 
volcanic  formation,  many  feet  in  thickness.  The 
gravel  is  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  thirty-five  feet 
deep  in  many  places,  and  often  carries  gold 
throughout  its  depth.  These  were  large,  hydraulic 
mines,  worked  by  means  of  iron  pipes.  Immense 
quantitiesof  gold  have  been  taken  from  these  placers 
which  lie  in  this  canyon,  thus  directly  intersecting 
the  belt,  and  south  of  the  Gold  Quartz.  Rose  mine, 
Oregon  and  others.  The  upper  end  of  the  Hollow 
is  still  the  scene  of  some  active  operations.  No 
other  placers  in  California  have  more  generously 
rewarded  the  persevering  miner.  South  and  south- 
west, for  many  miles,  occasional  mines  of  great 
promise  are  found. 

Reid  Mine, 

South  of  Placerville  two  and  one-half  miles,  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  most  favored  division 
of  this  belt.  It  is  developed  by  an  eighty-foot  shaft 
intersected  by  an  adit  175  feet  in  length.  A 
lower  adit  from  the  north  end  of  the  claim  runs  in 
on  the  lode  a  distance  of  450  feet.  This  encounters 
the  ledge  at  a  distance  of  .3.50  feet,  and  at  the  end  dis- 
plays a  fourteen-foot  ledge.  The  ore  is  ribbon 
quartz,  carrying  free  gold. 

The  errand  Victory 

Has  ft  50-stamp  mill,  with  fine  developments,  and 
is  skillfully  handled,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Gravel  mining  has  formed  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  Diamond  Springs  for  many  years.  Ex- 
tensive operations  along  the  Cedar  Ravine,  Smith's 
Flat  and  Negro  Hill  have  all  been  worked.  Basset 
Claim,  on  Ringgold  Hill,  has  been  very  remunera- 
ive,  at  least  $150,000  having  been  realized. 

At  Logtown.  raining  has  commanded  more  or  less 
attention  for  many  years.  Rich  float  has  been 
found  in  the  vicinitv.  and  the  red  surface  dirt  found 
on  all  hillsides  is  a  favorable  indication.  Marthenas 
creek  was  known  to  be  rich  at  a  very  early  day.  It 
is  a  dead  river,  whose  depressions  are,  to  some  ex- 


tent, receiving  fresh  accumulations  every  season, 
by  means  of  winter  streams  that  cut  through  sev- 
eral lodes  of  auriferous  quartz  and  gravel  at  its 
head.  The  quality  of  the  gold  so  dsposited  proves 
tbe  nearness  of  these  intersections. 

Springfield  or  Church  Union 
Lies  south  ot  Mud  Springs.  It  is  between  slate  and 
gaanite,  with  some  talcose  slates,  is  a  contact  vein, 
averaging  four  feet  iu  width,  carrying  very  prom- 
ising ore,  with  some  free  gold,  friable  and  running 
from  $6  to  $20  per  ton.  The  ofticial  report  of  the 
United  States  Mineralogist  returns  $93,714  as  the 
assav  value  of  the  ore  raised  from  this  mine  during 
the  fiscal  year  from  1880  to  1881,  and  something 
over  $73,000  as  actually  realized,  while  the  cost  of 
working  run8about$4  per  ton.  Thecompany  have 
erected  good  mills  and  ore  buildings,  and  are  stead- 
ily developing  the  mine  by  shaft,  winze,  etc.,  hav- 
ing now  reached  a  depth  of  nearly  or  quite  900  feet. 
Natural  facilities  are  abundant.  Tlie  ore  is  most 
beautifully  laminated,  and  yields  handsome  re- 
turns. It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  skillful  way  this 
property  is  being  handled.  South  of  the  Spring- 
field, in  direct  line,  is  the 

McNulty. 

The  character  of  its  ores,  dip  of  lode  and  general 
feature,  are  the  same  as  the  Springfield.  A  mill 
and  other  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the  out- 
look is  promising. 

A  number  of  lodes,  including  the  El  Dorado, 
Pocahontas,  Empire,  Excelsior,  Central  and 
others,  all  in  this  vicinity,  have  been  worked 
at  intervals  and  bear  auriferous  quartz. 

Natural  supplies  are  abundant,  and  roads  not 
difficult  of  construction.  This  point,  or  just  be- 
low, would  prove  a  valuable  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  central  works,  and  these  would  largely 
conduce  to  the  rapid  and  successful  development 
of  these  mines. 

French  Creelc. 

Gulch  mining  on  French  Creek  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  miners  at  an  early  day.  Many  dead 
river  channels  are  found  in  the  ravines,  the  depres- 
sions of  which  were  filled  with  rich  accumulations 
of  gravel  and  coarse  gold.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
were  often  realized  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours, 
much  vein  material  is  seen  mixed  with  gravel. 
Croppings  appear  at  the  top  of  almost  inaccessible 
heights,  and  these  often  of  a  promising  character. 
Specimens  from  several  of  the  lodes  show  aurifer- 
ous quartz,  and  the  veins  are  traceable  for  a  great 
distance. 

Orn  Fino, 

Owned  by  Mr.  Tuck  and  others,  is  the  most  prom- 
ising mining  property  in  what  is  known  as  the  Big 
Canyon,  in  this  vicinity.  A  fabulous  find,  of  great 
richness,  has  been  realized  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  This  claim  presents  an  immense  body  of 
auriferous  quartz,  approximating  to  thousands  of 
tons  which  lie  exposed  to  view  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  well-de- 
fined, forty-foot  ledge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  working 
shaft,  a  distance  of  200  feet,  dip  41  deg.,  trend 
5  degs.  east  of  north.  The  walls  are  serpentine  and 
porphyritic  granite.  The  ore  carries  free  gold,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  sulphuret.  Beducticm 
works  consist  of  a  mill,  hurdy  wheel,  seven  concen- 
trators, pans,  &c.;  a  drift  has  been  run  from  the 
75-foot  level.  Returns  are  exceedingly  rich,  and 
natural  facilities  good. 

North  of  the  Oro  Fino  is  ihe  Eureka,  which  con- 
sists of  seams  of  decomposed  quartz  in  porphyry. 
Large  quantities  of  free  gold  are  washed  out  of 
this  and  what  is  known  as  the  Barnes  mine.  These 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich. 

Sug^ar  lioaf  Mine 
Lies  west  of  French  Creek  and  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Latrobe.  It  is  at  present  worked  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  having  been  purchased  by 
Eastern  capital.  Among  its  present  owners  are 
practical  miners,  who  bring  the  essential  elements 
of  mining  success,  "patience,  jwrseverance  and  cap- 
ital," to  bear  on  its  development;  consequently, 
when  again  reopened  it  will  be  thoroughly  tested. 
It  is  said  to  have  already  yielded  $30,000  or  $40,000 
in  return  for  comparatively  trifling  outlay. 

The  lode  shows  slate  and  granite  formation,  and 
gives  ample  assurance  of  permanency.  Shafts  have 
been  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  a  well-de- 
veloped ledge,  averaging  six  feet  wide,  has  been  ex- 
posed, distinctly  bounded  by  regular  walls,  and  in- 
creasing in  richness  with  the  descent.  Drifts  have 
been  run  north  and  south  on  the  vein  course.  Con- 
siderable ore  has  been  brought  to  view,  friable,  ea- 
sily crushed  and  assaying  well.  Proximity  to  the 
railroad  and  abundance  of  natural  supplies  readers 
the  development  comparatively  inexpensive. 
Indication  of  Minerals. 
The  whole  country  seems  a  vast  quartz  field,  so 
numerous  are  the  croppings;  heavily  sulphureted 
ores  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  hills.  East  of 
Sugar  Loaf  is  a  deposit  of  porphyry  and  slate,  con- 
taining rich  accumulations.  These  detac  hed  por- 
tions of  a  lode  are  eagerly  sought. 

Marble  Valley. 
North  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  in  Marble  Valley,  the 
yield  of  gold  from  quartz,  by  means  of  the  arastra, 
has  amounted  to  nearly  $100,000,  and  the  cost 
of  extraction  did  not  exceed  one-twentieth  that 
sum.  Nuggets  of  coarse  gold  in  this  locality  have 
been  found  weighing  several  ounces,  and  its  placers 


are  still  worked.  Some  very  rich  and  beautiful 
specimens  were  collected  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  valley  from  a  lode  upon  which  a  prospecting 
shaft,  twenty-five  feet  in  depth,  has  been  sunk. 

The  development  is  not  suflScient,  as  yet,  to  fully 
establish  the  permanency  of  the  vein. 

Iron  Deposit. 
What  seems  to  be  a  good  iron  deposit  has  been 
found  northwest  of  Shingle  Springs.  The  ore  crops 
out  on  a  hillside,  and  forms  a  mass  more  than 
forty  feet  thick,  of  which  the  longitudinal  extent  is 
not  known,  although  it  is  evidently  considerable. 
It  is  hematite,  mixed  with  limonite,  and  has  not 
yet  been  analyzed.  It  appears  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  free  from  intermixture  with  rock. 

The  Skinner  Mines 
Prospected  well,  but  no  developments  have  yet 
been  made.  Several  lodis  in  the  neighborhood 
have  been  located,  with  surface  ore  assaying  well, 
but  the  erection  of  machinery  for  utilizing  the  ores 
is  not  yet  considered  safe. 

The  Granger  Mine 
Lies  a  little  nearer  Shingle  Springs.  Though  very 
imperfect  developments  have  been  made,  shafts 
have  been  sunk  and  two  stamps  to  serve  as  rock- 
breakers  to  test  the  ore  have  been  constructed. 
The  placers  in  this  region  have  long  paid  well,  and 
several  well-defined  ledges  crop  out  at  various 
places.   Capital  is  needed  to  test  them  thoroughly. 

Davidson  Mine 
Lies  idle,  awaiting  the  great  motors,  capital  and 
energy.   This  is  a  very  promising  region  for  pros- 
pectors, and  is  jnstly  considered  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Some  locations  on  Grav's  Flat  give  good  indica- 
tions of  permanency.  The  placers,  neat  by,  have 
yielded  good  steady  returns.  Much  outcrop  is 
shown  throughout  the  vicinity,  the  general  direc- 
tion of  which  is  north  and  south.  Heavily  sul- 
phureted ores  lie  in  great  abundance  on  the  hills. 
It  is  evident  that  many  veins  containing  low-grade 
ore  will,  sooner  or  late,-,  be  considered  good  invest- 
ment, when  capital  shall  be  willing  to  undertake 
their  development.  The 

Old  Gray  Mine 
Has  yielded  already  as  much  as  $65,000,  as  can  be 
verified  by  receipts  held.  I  am  told,  owing  to  liti- 
gation, work  was  discontinued.  It  has  a  peculiar- 
ly favorable  location,  both  in  its  nearness  to  the 
railroad  depot  and  accessibility.  A  shaft,  300  feet 
deep,  yielded  good  pay  rock,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, from  surface  to  base.  A  mill  was  erected, 
which  has  since  been  removed,  but  it  is  intended 
to  reopen  the  old  shafts  and  work  the  mine  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner. 

North  of  Placerville  the  great  quartz  vein  marks 
a  line  of  hills,  being  a  continuation  of  the  same 
contact  vein,  having  chlorine  slates  on  the  east. 

At  the  top  of  a  line  of  hills  leading  to  the  Ameri- 
can river,  a  good  claim  seems  developing.  Tale 
slates  and  serpentine  bound  the  east  or  hanging 
wall,  and  laminated  ju<-assic  the  west.  The  serpen- 
tine belt  is  here  quite  narrow,  and  the  jurassic 
blue-black  slates  are  found  more  or  les-i  regular. 
The  neighborhood  of  this  claim  has  contained  very 
rich  placers  and  many  of  the  gulches  have  been 
thoroughly  worked. 

Crossing  the  deep  canyon  of  the  American  river 
is  the  "Gopher"  or  Boulder  mine,  opened  by  a 
tunnel,  tapping  immense  deposits  of  quartz,  75 
feet  wide  by  325  feet  long,  carrying  low-grade  ore, 
and  at  times  considerable  free  gold. 

North,  workings  consist  of  tunnels,  with  branches 
in  various  directions,  crosscuts,  upraises,  winzes, 
etc.,  underlying  tbe  old  workings.  A  20-stamp 
mill,  with  a  Knight  hurdy  wheel,  mills  ore  from 
the  mine,  when  running,  worth  from  $3  to  $12  per 
ton. 

The  Bull  Lode  is  another  promising  mine  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Some  exceedingly  rich  deposits  were  struck,  re- 
cently, on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  it  is 
hoped  a  well-defined  ledge  has  been  discovered, 
carrying  very  rich  ore. 

Slate  Q,aarrieg. 
Slate  is  so  abundant  and  conspicuous  iu  many 
parts  of  California  that  its  value  is  overlooked.  At 
Chili  Bar  Bridge  and  the  vicinity  may  be  seen  vast 
quarries  for  roofing,  flagging  and  other  important 
uses,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  import- 
ed, and  so  pronounced  upon  by  an  eminent  English 
geologist. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  bridge  is  located  a  mine 
that  is  now  in  course  of  development  under  the  au- 
spices of  The  Kelsey  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany, a  San  Francisco  association.  A  horizontal 
drift  is  cut  in  the  wall  rock,  immediately  alongside 
of  the  vein  matter.  A  series  of  cross-cuts  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  width  of  the  ledge  and  the 
character  of  the  ore.  The  test  is  proving  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  owners,  who  intend,  as  soon  as 
the  exposed  quantity  of  mineral  warrants,  erecting 
a  mill  and  all  necessary  appendages.  Above  and 
below  Chili  Bar  Bridge,  the  river  banks  and  bed, 
as  well  as  numerous  ravines  connected  therewith, 
have  been  worked  since  the  days  of  '49,  and  the 
product  may  truly  he  rated  by  millions.  A  few 
Americans  and  many  Chinese  yet  continue  to  real- 
ize good  wages  from  these  oft-times  gleaned  plac- 
ers and  gravel  bads. 
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Garden  Valley. 

Garden  Valley  and  Kelsey  Districts,  next  in  line 
along  the  gold  belt,  has  been  the  theater  of  vast 
surface  working,  yielding  immense  quantities  of 
gold  in  what  are  known  as  tlie  palmy  days,  when 
rnmors  of  fabulous  finds  in  distant  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  even  beyond  its  limits,  prompted  almost 
a  complete  exodus.  The  patient,  persevering  few 
who  remained,  have  always  been  able  to  realize 
what  in  Europe,  and  even  in  the  Eastern  States, 
wonid  be  esteemed  compensatory  wages;  while  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  them  have  acquired  a 
competency. 

From  a  quartz  ledge  about  ten  miles  from  Plac- 
erville,  during  four  days  of  the  first  week  in  July. 
64  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  SI, 100.  was  cruslied 
out  in  an  ordinary  hand  mortar.  The  ledge  is  a 
strong  one,  displaying  a  quantity  of  very  rich  ore. 

Gul<l  Deposit 
Lies  about  five  miles  north  of  Placerville.  A  shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  considerable  depth,  exposing  a 
wide  vein  ore,  rebellious  in  character,  yet  very  rich 
in  gold.  Hoisting  works  and  a  mill  have  been 
erected.  Operations  are  at  present  temporarily 
suspended,  but  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  start  up 
again  soon. 

The  Loue  Jack  has  a  neat  little  2-stamp  mill, 
used  to  crush  the  rock  met  in  the  sluicing  of  seams 
of  decomposed  quartz. 

The  Old  Judge  has  been  a  good  paying  property. 
It  shows  a  six-foot  ledge,  well-defined,  with  some 
sulphuret.  A  50  foot  shaft  and  donkey  engine  have 
been  erected. 

The  Rising  Sun,  owned  by  Potter  it  Carothers,  is 
another  promising  ledge,  averaging  four  feet  wide, 
in  good  walls,  opened  by  a  100-foot  drift  on  the 
ledge,  ore  from  which  paid  S7  per  toe. 

Col.  Hill  is  turning  out  some  excellent  prospects. 
Oneoftliese,  tlie  Amlierst,  is  now  being  energeti- 
cally worked,  as  is  also  the  Vernon  mine. 

Soutli  of  the  St.  L  iwrence  is  Burton's  mine,  from 
which  a  large  run  was  made  at  Potter's  mill,  which 
averaged  SIO  to  $12  per  ton. 

About  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Placerville,  on 
the  great  mineral  zone,  are  to  be  found  evidences 
of  important  operations  that  for  several  years  char- 
acterized the  St.  Lawrence  mine.  Tiie  shaft  reaches 
a  depth  of  905  feet  on  the  incline.  This  lias  af- 
forded a  yield  of  from  seven  to  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  the  property  of  Mierson  & 
Jewell.  The  opinion  prevails  among  mining  men 
that  it  can  again  be  made  to  yield  as  richly,  if  not 
more  so  than  heretofore.  Within  half  a  mile  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  shaft  50  feet  deep,  and  sundry 
cross-cuts,  establish  the  existence  of  a  well  defined 
ledge  of  good  pay  ore.  This  property  is  known  as 
the  Estrella  mine 

Half  a  mile  northeast  of  Garden  Valley  is 
Esperaiiza  mine, 
Developed  by  an  165-foot  tunnel,  80  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  shaft  on  lode  from  the  head  of  tun- 
nel of  about  the  same  depth.  The  ledge  is  about 
25  feet  wide  where  cut  by  the  tunnel;  the  20- 
foot  shaft  on  the  s'lrface  shows  only  a  three-foot 
ledge  of  ribbon  quartz,  prospecting  $5  per  ton. 
hang-wall  is  hard  and  smooth  as  glass,  dip 
of  lode  50  degs.  Feeders  and  general  forma- 
tion indicate  a  very  larg';  lode.  Tests  made  with 
mortar  and  pan  from  the  ledge  in  the  tunnel 
prospect  from  S5  to  SIO.  The  rock  prospects  very 
evenly,  and  will  average  $8  per  ton  from  wall  to 
wall.  The  mine  is  at  present  bonded  to  a  San 
Francisco  company  for  ?30,000.  It  is  the  owner's 
intention,  in  the  event  of  their  not  taking  the  mine, 
to  put  up  good  hoisting  works  on  tlie  hill,  and  fol- 
low the  ledge  down  the  hill,  using  a  donkey  (  ngine. 
This  property  promises  an  endless  supply  of  good 
ore.    [t  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  Rosecrans. 

Near  the  line  of  road  from  John  town  to  Green- 
wood, is  the 

Rosecrans  Inline, 

Which  has  good  hoisting  works,  a  ten-stamp  mill, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  mining  property.  The 
Argonaut,  worked  more  or  less  since  1852.  is  late- 
ly reported  sold  for  $50  000  to  an  Eastern  com- 
pany, who  will  begin  operations  on  a  large  scale, 
and,  by  energetic  and  careful  mining,  develop  this 
lode.  Rich  specimen  rock  has  been  taken  from 
various  parts  of  the  ledge,  and  rich  sulphurets  are 
abundant.  Little  Rhodes  and  Lydia  B.  are  exten- 
tions  of  the  Eiperanza. 

Taylor  Mine, 
Near  the  Rosecrans,  is  at  present  closed  ;  the 
hoisting  works  remain.  Nothing  is  determined  as 
to  the  time  of  reopening,  though  the  mine  is  still 
regarded  as  valuable,  and  has  always  been  consid- 
ered good  property.  Some  rich  and  beautiful 
sp'Cimens  were  extracted  in  its  opening.  It  is 
easy  of  access,  and  the  formation  looks  promising. 
Coloma, 

As  a  mining  district,  commands  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention.  The  town-ihip  occupies  both  banks 
of  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  river,  for  a 
mile  or  more  along  its  banks,  extending  up  and 
along  the  slopes  of  the  gentle  acclivities  of  the 
surrounding  hills;  they  seem,  when  viewed  from 
various  standpoints,  to  form  a  grand  natural  am- 
phitheatre, and  one  must  accord  a  landscape  beauty 
serving  as  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  locality  ren 
dered  historic  by  the  discovery  here  of  gold.  Had 


such  a  fact  marked  any  locality  in  Europe,  a  mon- 
ument would  have  bien  erected,  to  give,  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  spot, 
niarshall. 

Marshall,  the  recognized  discoverer  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  lived,  for  years,  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  The  first  lode  in  the  vicinity  of  Coloma 
which  commands  attention  is  the 

Sam  Sinim'a  Mine. 
One  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  the  town. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  mineralogical  for- 
mation in  California,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  known  in  the  State;  it  lies  in  the  western 
part  of  the  mineral  belt.  Though  its  total  gold 
yield  has  never  been  made  public,  it  is  generally 
known  to  be  large,  while  the  expense  involved  in  its 
extraction  has  been  insignificant.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  mine  is  that  thegangue,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  of  a  very  rare  and  'alnablo  mineral, 
called  Roscoelite,  after  the  distinsuished  chemist, 
Roscoe,  who  made  the  study  of  Venadium  a  spec' 
ialty.  Quite  a  deep  interest  is  excited  by  it  among 
scientists,  and  two  very  experienced  mineralo- 
gists have  made  a  series  of  tests,  by  which  it  is 
proven  to  contain  venadium.  Should  it  be  found 
in  quantity,  and  prove  as  valuable  as  is  now  be- 
lieved, additional  importance  will  thereby  be  given 
to  this  portion  of  the  great  zone. 

Immediately  north  of.  and  in  full  view  of  Co 
loma,  is  located  a  mine  tliat  has  afforded  its  owners 
nearly  as  much  as  $200,000,  and  known  as  the 
Last  Chance. 

Its  discovery  is  attributable  to  the  gold  having 
been  laid  bare  by  the  water  from  a  placer  cljim, 
worked  by  its  owners,  just  above  the  ledge  in  which 
it  occurred.  Some  exceeding  beautiful  speci. 
mens  were,  at  one  time,  taken  from  Irish  creek, 
three  miles  from  Coloma. 

A  rich  find  was  made  atone  time  by  Mr.  G.  W- 
Kimball,  near  Gold  Hill,  a  mining  camp  two  miles 
south  of  Coloma.  The  Kimball  mine  is  plethoric 
in  rich  pockets,  which  have  yielded  from  $2,000  to 
8  000  and,  in  addition  to  these  pockets,  the  whole 
ledge  averages  from  $15  to  $30  per  ton.  The  ore  is 
peculiar  in  appearance,  resembling  granite  more 
than  quartz,  but  fine  stringers  are  interwoven  all 
through.  A  ten-stamp  mill,  favorably  located,  is 
rnn  by  water,  supplied  by  the  El  Dorado  Water  and 
Deep  Gravel  Mining  Company,  which  supplies  this 
neighborhood.  The  ore  from  this  mine  is  exceed- 
ingly rich. 

Najsr'e  mine. 

The  Nacle  Mine  is  hydranlicked  to  a  depth  of 
from  35  to  70  feet,  and  averaging  450  feet  in  width. 
Several  million  dollars  have  already  been  realized 
from  this  mine.  The  rock  is  generally  decom- 
posed and  consists  of  serpentine  and  falcose  slates. 
Large  quantitiee  of  ore  lie  on  the  dump,  waiting  to 
be  milled. 

The  Georgetown  divide  Reduction  Company  have 
done  a  good  thing  for  the  neighborhood  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  works  for  the  reduction  of  sulphur- 
ets. 

Wall  Street. 

The  Wall  Street  is  a  complete  network  ot  seams, 
varying  from  four  inches  to  four  feet,  heavily  sul- 
phureted,  assaying  $300  per  ton.  On  the  same 
belt  the  Modoc  mine  is  panning  out  in  por- 
phyritic  rock,  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  50  dol- 
lars. Adjoining  it  is  the  well-known  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Greenwood 

Lies  at  the  foot  of  quite  a  high  ridge,  literally  com- 
posed of  alternate  seams  of  slate,  gravel  and 
quaitz.  Some  deep  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

French  Claims. 

French  claims  ant"  others  consist  of  three  dis- 
tinct properties,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  De 
Marsia,  is  now  being  sunk  upon,  and  a  consirlerable 
depth  has  been  attained.  A  seam  of  unbroken 
nuarfz.  much  decomposed,  and  very  rich  in  free 
enld.  quite  two  feet  in  width,  has  been  developed. 
It  has  been  worked  hydranlically  for  some  time. 
This  simple  and  inexpensive  washing  has  given 
grati''ying  results,  and  evidence  shows  that  the 
tailings  would  give  sure  and  steady  returns,  if 
milled. 

Anriferons  Drift. 

Georgetown  and  Cement  Hid  are  immense  bodies 
of  auriferous  drift.  On  the  forks  of  llie  American 
river,  the.se  eroded  valleys  are  from  1.500  to  3.000 
feet  deep,  and  a  ziczag  line  must  be  taken  to  cross 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  often  three  times  the 
direct  distance. 

At  the  Cedar  Soring  mine  an  immense  bodv  of 
anriferous  gravel  is  in  siitht,  secured  by  an  8n-foot 
upraise.  Armstroncr  <V  Baldwin  have  a  culch  claim 
that  promises  well.  Two  miles  north  of  Greenwood 
in  a  continuation  of  the  same  formation,  is  what  is 
known  as  the 

Bowers  Claim. 

Such  tests  as  hare  been  made  todetprmine  its  ex- 
tent and  value  have  proven  very  satisfactorv  to  the 
owners,  who  are  making  every  preparation  for 
opening  up  the  property  to  the  full  limit  of  its  ca- 
pacity. 

Cedarbnrf;  mine. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  has  shown  specimens  of  very 
rich  crystallized  gold.    The  opinion  prevails  with 


many  that  it  would  well  warrant  such  outlay  as  a 
clearing  out  of  the  shaft  and  drifts.  The  owner- 
ship is  chi(  tly  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  reason  as- 
signed by  the  company  for  a  suspension  of  opera- 
tions, was  the  diflicully  in  securing  efficient  and 
reliable  admiiristraiion. 

Geor^elown, 
Though  known  tobegood  miningcountry,  has  little 
importance  beyond  the  snifill  quantities  of  placer 
gold  which  individual  miners  take  there  for  sale. 
In  this  district  several  claims'are  held  in  high  es- 
teem. Ainong  these  is  the  Woods'de,  from  which 
a  good  yield  of  rich  quartz  was  at  one  time  real- 
ized; work  was  suspended  because  the  pumping  ap- 
paratus was  ini  ffioient  to  keep  the  lower  workiii-js 
from  being  Hooded.  There  exists  no  doubt  of  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  ore,  which  can  be  availed 
of  if  the  water  is  kept  under  control. 

Volcanoville 
Was  well  and  favorably  regarded,  m  early  days,  for 
the  richness  of  its  placers  and  seam  diggings.  Ex- 
periments are  being  made  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  gold  in  the  vast,  porphyritic  belt  of  that 
section. 

Grizzly  Flat. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  placer  mining  in  this 
State,  Grizzly  Flat  has  been  a  noted  and  prosper- 
ous mining  camp  for  both  gravel  and  quartz  min- 
ing operations.  It  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
California  mineral  belt,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county,  25  miles  east  of  Placerville,  in  a  moun- 
tainous region,  difficult  of  access, well  supplied  with 
natural  advantages. 

Placers. 

Steely 's  Fork  placers  are  still  being  worked.  Sel- 
ler's Riuch  hydraulic  diggings  have  yielded  stead- 
ily and  well  for  years,  "fed,"  as  they  are,  by  the 
important  lodes  lying  east  of  them. 

Mount  Pleasant 
Is  chief  among  the  lodes  of  this  district,  and  one 
of  the  best  paying  mines  in  the  county,  the  receipts 
increasing  as  the  working  deepens'  It  lies  one  mile 
west  of  Grizzly  Flat,  and  has  always  made  prgfi ta- 
ble returns.  The  greatest  depth  attained  is  about 
400  feet,  with  drifts  run  on  the  lode,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  a  tunnel  of  100  feet.  It  is  a  contact  1(  d^'e 
between  slate  and  porphyry,  with  a  pitch  of  70 
degs.,  bearing  friable  ore,  rich  in  sulphurets. 
A  20  stamp  mill,  with  power  sufficient  for  addition- 
al stamps  and  good  hoisting  works,  have  been  erec- 
ted. Tlie  cost  of  improvements  is  $25,000.  Natu- 
ral facilities  are  abundant,  and  localion  desira- 
ble. The  mine  is  owned  by  a  New  York  company 
and  superintended  by  a  skillful  metallurgist  and 
practical  miner,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  whose  accounts 
show  a  monthly  average  return  of  $12,000 
Ohio, 

A  southern  extension  of  the  Mount  Pleasant,  is  an 
eight-foot  ledge,  identical  in  feature  with  the 
Mount  Pleasant. 

Immense  yields  of  quartz  gold  have  been  realized 
in  Henry's  Diggings,  a  little  southeast  of  the  Ohio, 
and  quartz  boulders,  containing  much  free  gold, 
lay  among  the  ravines. 

Bro  wii^v'ille. 

Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  wealth  taken  in 
former  years  from  some  of  these  diggings,  though 
but  little  surface  mining  is  now  carried  on. 

The  Independence  and  Crystal  have  received  the 
most  attention,  and,  with  the  Stillwagon,  richly  re- 
warded prospectors.  They  are  all  lying  idle,  at 
present,  awaiting  a  time  when  capital  shall  wisely 
direct  their  administration.  The  Stillwagon  has 
had  alternate  seasons  of  idleness  and  activity  since 
its  discovery,  and  has  often  been  found  produc- 
tive. But  little  skill  has  been  employed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  any  of  the  mines  in  this  vicinity;  in 
reality  it  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  that 
no  more  satisf  ictory  results  have  been  attained,  as 
also  to  the  indisposition  to  assume  any  risk  of  cap- 
ital required.  A  gravel  mine  is  yet  paying  hand- 
somely. 

Sacramento  Mine 

Lies  in  the  northern  p<irt  of  Mount  Pleasant  Min- 
ing District,  owned  by  Mr.  Bnllaid  and  others. 
An  8  stamp  mill  has  been  erected  on  a  well-defined 
four-foot  ledge,  opened  by  a  3o0-foot  tunnel.  Ore 
is  free  milling,  showing  some  free  gold,  and  avera- 
gi  B  $8.  Developments  are  being  pushed  with  good 
prospects  of  success. 

Ea^le  Mine, 
A  property  of  real  merit,  but  requiring  capital  and 
skill  in  its  management,  lies  on  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant line.  It  is  at  present  idle,  though  considerable 
work  has  be»n  done  at  ditl'erent  times  towards  its 
development.  Want  of  concerted  action  among  its 
owners  is  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  success. 

Spencer  Mine,  or  Grouse  Gulch  claim,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  good,  but  has  inefficient  reduction 
works. 

Driegliacli  Mine, 

Lying  north  of  Mount  Ph  asant,  has  been  opened 
and  worked  to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  by  tunnel,  winze, 
etc.  A  ten-stamp  mill  is  building  and  develop- 
ments are  rapidly  pushing;  200  to  300  tons  of  good 
paying  ore  lie  on  the  dump.  The  lode  is  one  and 
one-half  to  six  feet  on  the  sui face,  is  nearly  verti- 
cal, and  shows  a  width  of  four  and  one-half  feet  at 

I  a  depth  of  140  feet;  ore  is  dark,  heavily  BUlphuret- 

I  ed,  and  averages  well. 


Milion  Mine 

Shows  true  fissure  vein,  in  granite  formntinn.  car- 
rung  good  ore.  It  is  opened  by  tunnel-  and 
and  100  feet,  tapping  the  vein.  Only  :  mps 
have  as  yet  been  at  work,  owing  to  lack  i  dal, 
hut  the  properly  is  held  as  valuable  by  competent 
judges. 

Eatrle  K  njj 

Is  another  property  lying  adjacent,  and  worked  to 
a  limited  extent. 

On  a  lateral  vein  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  is  loca- 
ted the  Triat,  (ti  mporarily  siif  pendi  d) ,  the  Eureka, 
the  Morey,  which  await  rnrilier  devilopmenis 
when  capital  shall  lend  its  aid.  The  Morey  has  al- 
ready paid  well  for  all  that  has  been  expended  on 
it. 

The  Pleasant  Valiey 

Shows  a  ledge  two  to  six  feet  on  the  sur- 
face, four  and  one-half  fe(  t  wide  at  the  lowi  st  U  vel, 
and  the  dip  is  70  degs.  north,  rniining  cast  and 
west,  traceable  for  a  long  disiance.  Large 
quantiti(  s  of  ore  are  on  the  dump,  a  ti  n  stamp  mill 
has  been  built,  and  ten  more  stamps  are  contem- 
plated in  the  near  future.  The  ore  iHea^ily  worked, 
with  good  n  turns.  The  coat  of  improvements  is 
$15,000.  From  8  000  to  10  000  tims  of  ore  lie  on 
the  dump,  bearing  from  Ibrie  to  four  per  cent,  sul- 
phuret. The  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  600  feet 
long,  and  two  shafts. 

The  ravines  of  Newtown  contain  gravel  beds,  all 
of  which  have  helped  to  make  Ibis  El  Dorado. 
Scarcely  a  foot  of  ground  remains  nnwoiUed 
for  some  miles,  and  attention  is  turning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  quartz. 

Silicon, 

At  Smith's  Flat,  though  not  gold-bearing,  is  yet 
worthy  of  mention,  because  of  its  moneyed  value. 
Its  immense  beds  of  infusorial  earth  foim  ni-ti  rial 
for  polishing.  Large  quantities  of  it  have  been 
sold.  It  is  regardi  d  with  great  favor  as  a  polish, 
and  is  used  in  the  composition  of  dynamite.  Many 
placers  are  still  being  operated  in  the  region  of 
Smith's  Flat.  Gravel  mining,  yet  considered  of 
great  importance  in  the  district,  will  make  sure  re- 
turns for  years  to  come. 

A  General  Snmming^  Up 
Fully  demonstrates  the  fact  that  quartz  mining  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  favor,  while  placer  and  gravel 
mines  are  being  operated  with  fairly  good  returns. 
The  future  gold  yield  of  the  State  may  be  confi- 
dently coupled  with  a  thorough  expose  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  many  and  extensive  ledges.  The  quartz 
and  porphyritic  ledges  and  dyki s  are  altr.ost  num- 
berless, and  it  is  owing  to  their  disintegration,  by 
time  and  atmospheric  eaii.ses,  that  all  or  nearly  all 
the  hill  slopes,  ravines  and  creek-beds  have  afforded 
such  large  returns  to  the  surface  workers. 

Progress,  such  as  is  being  made  in  improved 
gold-saving  apparatus,  and  advances  in  the  sci- 
ence of  metallurgy,  are  combining  to  render  many 
mines  that  were  but  recently  consKlered  unremu- 
nerative  greatly  esteemed;  vast  quantities  of  slick- 
ens,  more  or  less  permeated  with  both  free  gold 
and  sulphuret  will  at  an  early  day  be  made  to  re- 
turn as  much  or  more  of  the  precious  metal  than 
when  first  worked. 

All  along  the  anriferous  belt  are  to  be  seen  what 
are  termed  "prospect  ho'es,"  ranging  in  depth 
from  100  to  200  feet.  These  have  been  abandoned, 
in  most  part,  owins:  to  a  lack  e>f  intelli-.-ence  as  to 
the  formation,  impatience  for  a  quick  return,  or,  as 
in  many  instances,  when  fully  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  propertv,  lack  of  capital  prevents  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  in  connection  with 
mining  operations,  extending  through  the  ceninlies 
of  Calaveras,  Tool  nine,  Amadeir  and  Placer,  that 
wherever  deep  sinking  has  been  done,  the  lesnhs 
have  been  gratifying.  Yet,  to  an  nnaccountul  le 
degree,  does  the  opinion  prevail  now  and  hereto- 
fore has.  and  especiallv  in  San  Francisco,  that  the 
veins  aloncr  the  great  belt  elo.  to  use  the  leical  term, 
"peter  out."  A  most  forcible  evide  nce  eit  the  fal- 
Incv  and  ignorance  preempting  such  coi  clusion  is 
afforde  d  in  the  caoe  of  the  Gold  Quartz  Mine,  and 
Springfield,  in  El  Deirado ceiunty.  tin  Keystone  and 
many  others  in  ne'iu'hborins  counties.  Pnriies 
from  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  profe  ssed  min- 
ing extierts,  in  time  past,  assuming  the  coiidiie>ting 
of  work  for  which  they  were  totally  disqunlifieel, 
were  the  mediums  through  whii-h  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  without  satisl'ortory  re  fill  ns, 
simply  because  the  investigations  were  not  intelli- 
eently  directed,  and.  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the 
property  was  often  abandiine  d  and  pronounced  ac 
worthless.  During  the  year  1878  the  atltnlion  of 
somei  Enclish  capitalists  was  called  to  the  Golel 
Quartz  properly,  then  lying  idle  from  the  above 
cause,  and  their  experts  came  almost  at  once  upon 
a  large  paving  vein  of  ore,  mill  ng  tests  of  which 
proved  so  gratifying  as  to  lead  to  Ihe  purchase  of 
the  mine,  which,  owing  to  the  disfavor  in  which  it 
had  been  held,  was  sold  at  a  nominal  rate  a  frac- 
tional part  of  its  value.  Every  additional  foot  of 
depth  attained  under  the  present  tdministration, 
reveals  the  rapidly  increasing  quantity  and  value 
of  the  ore. 

The  Springfield  mine,  on  the  same  belt,  was 
abandoned  as  unprofitable,  yet  when  placed  under 
the  management  of  capable  men,  its  intrinsic  value 
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OUK  ll.IAISTK.\TIONS. 

Port  Costa  is  a  new  aud  enterprising  place, 
which  has  sprung  into  existence sinct'  the  com- 
pletion of  'he  several  railroads  which  center 
there,  its  location  being  on  the  Straits  of  Car- 
quinez,  and  at  the  head  of  deep  water  naviga- 
tion, 31  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco. 
The  railroads  deliver  grain  to  this  port  for  50 
cents  per  ton  less  freight  than  to  San  Francis- 
co, consequently  fully  one-half  of  the  wheat 
raised  iu  the  State  is  shipped  to  this  port. 
Dockage  for  vessels  is  not  qviite  so  expensive 
as  at  Sun  Francisco,  which  is  quite  an  advan- 
tage to  the  wheat  fanner.  Geo.  W.  McNear, 
of  No.  20  California  street,  San  Francisco,  has 
warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons. 
The  Grangers'  Business  -Association,  also,  has  a 
storage  capacity  for  large  amounts  of  grain. 

General  H.  M.  Naglee's  vineyard,  near  San 
Jose,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The 
choicest  grapes  are  prednced  there,  from  which 
the  celdbraied  Naglee  brandy  is  made. 

We  also  have  a  scene  onTruckee  river, which 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  one  of  the 
finest  streams  on  the  continent.  It  would  fur- 
nish power  sufficient,  if  utilized,  to  turn  every 
spindle  in  all  the  factories  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Slates. 


REPUBLICAN    STATE    CENTRAL  COM- 
MITTEE. 

We  notice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  that  John  D.  Si'reck- 
LEs.  Esq.,  was  made  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive portion  of  this  Committee.  A.  better  se- 
lection could  not  have  been  made.  He  will 
take  to  the  position  both  zeal  and  ability. 


CROPS  I.\'  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

We  learn  from  the  Los  Angeles  papers  that 
the  grain  crop  of  that  section,  on  the  whole, 
has  turned  out  better  than  indications  justified 
a  prediction  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  The 
Mirror  says:  The  continued  prevalence  of 
fogs  were  a  help,  and  made  a  fair  yield  of 
many  unpromising  acres.  Under  a  fear  that 
most  fields  would  not  mature  as  grain,  large 
numbers  cut  for  hay,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
give  us  a  liberal  quantity  of  that  commodity. 
It  is  a  good  thing  te  have,  and  it  will  com- 
mand a  fair  price,  as  it  is  six  mouths  to  grass 
and  ten  to  the  next  hay  crop. 


We  call  attention  to  an  able  aud  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  mines  and  mining  in  El  Dorado  county. 


A  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  a  certainty, 
beyond  dispute  or  contradiction,  that  every 
farmer  in  California  holding  in  pre-emption 
one  hundred  acres,  or  more,  of  land,  could 
double  its  value  in  five  years,  at  an  original 
outlay  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  its  present 
value,  and  the  question  were  asked  why  they 
don't  do  it,  the  answer  probably  would  be  as 
uncomplimentary  as  was  Carlyle's  description 
of  the  people  of  London,  viz:  that  they  were 
four  millions  in  number — mostly  fools. 

And  how  can  this  be  done?  Simply  by 
planting  trees,  or  rather  slips  of  trees,  that 
cost  almost  nothing,  but  which,  in  a  few  years, 
will  double  the  value  of  the  land,  aud  also 
yield  wood  and  timber  enough  to  pay  a  regular 
interest,  not  only  on  the  cost  of  the  trees,  but 
on  the  whole  capital  invested.  Besides  this, 
the  trees  could  be  so  planted  that  they  would 
break  up  the  currents  of  wind  into  eddies,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  avert  the  drouths  that  so 
often  are  destructive  to  the  crops.  Let  those 
parts  of  each  man's  farm  which  are  not  suita- 
ble for_  cultivation  be  planted  all  over  with  eu- 
calyptus, locust,  maple,  cottonwood,  or  any 
other  trees  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  in 
rows  40  or  50  rods  apart,  and  iu  five  years  this 
growth  will  be  sufficient  to  double  the  value 
of  the  land.  By  this  time  they  would  be  so 
thick  and  lusty  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  those  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  aud 
these  would  always  find  ready  sale  as  timber  or 
fuel. 

But,  besides  the  planting  of  the  waste  pla- 
ces with  timber,  the  farms  may  be  beautified 
most  wonderfully,  at  almost  a  nominal  cost. 
Let  there  always  be  two  or  three  rows  of  trees 
planted  along  the  public  highways,  and  on  all 
crests  or  elevated  spots,  at  a  few  rods'  distance 
from  every  farm  house  and  outbuildings,  and 
then  the  farmer  will  find 

"His  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade;  in  winter,  flre." 

His  home  may  thus  easily  be  made  to  appear 
a  paradise.  Instead  of  the  bare,  arid  plains, 
that  tire  the  eye  with  their  glare  and  monotony, 
they  will  be  diversified  with  cooling  shades 
and  inviting,  sheltering  nooks. 

But  the  most  of  our  farmers,  iu  their  lazi- 
ness (for  it  is  pure  laziness  that  prevents  them 
from  doing  it)  will  say,  "Oh,  this  is  all  very 
pretty  tallt,  and  your  theory  is  very  fine;  but  it 
costs  money  to  plant  trees,  aud  when  planted 
they  will  yield  no  returns  for  the  first  five 
years,  and  not  very  much  for  ten;  whereas,  we 
want  a  crop  the  first  year,  or,  at  most,  the  sec- 
ond year." 

Let  us  consider  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
plant  five  hundred  trees  a  year,  say,  on  a  farm 
of  100  acres.  In  the  little  village  of  Oakland, 
which  the  most  of  out*  readers  are  aware,  lies 
across  the  bay  and  opposite  the  great  empori- 
um of  the  Pacific,  there  resides  a  sagacious, 
far-seeing  citizen,  who  has  owned  for  mauy 
years  a  tract  of  100  acres  or  more  of  land,  ly- 
ing to  the  north  and  east  of  Lake  Merritt.  For 
twenty  years  it  brought  him  little  or  no  in- 
come, though  its  prospective  value  was  so 
great  that  it  was  heavily  taxed  and  was  an  ele- 
phant on  his  hands.  So,  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  he  caused  it  to  be  "lanted  all  over  with  eu- 
calyptus, or  blue  gum  tree.  Some  thousand 
slips  were  planted,  aud  then  the  laud  was  left 
to  itself.  Not  a  dollar  was  spent  for  it,  from 
first  to  last,  except  to  plant  the  trees,  aud  as 
the  shoots  cost  only  ten  cents  each,  the 
whole  expense  was  not  very  large.  Now  sup- 
pose it  desirable  to  thin  out  a  part  of  these 
trees,  what  would  they  sell  for?  Certainly  for 
more  than  ten  times  their  cost.  Indeed,  the 
owner  estimates  that  the  wood  is  now  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  increased 
value  has  been  at  least  50  per  cent,  a  year,  and 
we  ask  what  other  investment  could  have  been 
made  and  paid  so  well. 

The  readers  of  The  Resookces  have  of  late 
often  had  their  attention  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  of  plauting  trees.  Bai  we 
now  have  a  definite  aud  practical  suggestion  to 
make,  and  it  is  one  which  we  intend  to  follow 
up  till  something  of  the  kind  is  adopted. 

It  is  that  an  annual  appropriation  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  be  entirely 
spent  in  planting  trees  and  encouraging  the 
land-owners  to  plant  them.  A  commission 
should  be  appointed  whii^h  should  procure  the 
slips  and  sell  them  at  a  nominal  price  to  such 
persons  as  would  judiciously  use  them.  They 
should  also  select  such  extended  plains  as  are 
most  swept  by  the  dessicating  winds  aud  plant 
the  trees  iu  rows  athwart  the  usual  currents 
and  in  that  way,break  their  force  aud  save  the 


growing  crops  from  their  destroying  power. 
The  people  .of  the  great  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  where,  a  few  years  since,  scarcely 
a  tree  was  to  be  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles,  now 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  tree  culture, 
and  to  secure  itand  to  induce  people  to  improve 
their  own  lands  aud  cover  the  public  places 
with  growing  trees,  taxes  are  remitted,  and  for 
each  tree  that  shall  attain  the  age  of  three 
years  a  certain  sum  is  credited  to  them  as  so 
much  cash  paid  to  the  tax  collector.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  spent  annually  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  that  way,  or  taxes  remitted,  in  dis- 
tributing and  planting  slips,  by  competent  aud 
honest  arborculturists,  would,  in  ten  years, 
add  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of 
the  lands  of  the  State  as  it  would  cost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  half  million  would 
produce  results  that  must  be  worth  more  than 
five  millions. 

The  influence  on  the  climate  would  also 
compensate  for  the  outlay  several  times  over. 
It  would  be  more  healthful,  and  the  annual 
rainlall  would,  in  all  probability,  be  largely  in- 
creased. This  branch  of  the  subject,  however, 
we  will  treat  upon  more  fully  in  our  next  num- 
ber. But  we  now  ask  our  readers,  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  differ- 
ent candidates  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject, 
aud  support  only  those  who  appreciate  its  im- 
portance and  will  support  such  measures  as 
will  give  us  the  legislation  here  advocated. 


REUIIESCAT  I.\  PACE-B    B.  RKDDI.VG. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Rksoukces,  Be.s- 
JAMiN  B.  Redeino  has  passed  to  his  rest,  and 
if  to  some  it  may  seem  invidious  to  speak  of 
him  as  the  most  universally  beloved  citizen  of 
California,  it  must  be  adtnitted,  even  by  thtm, 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  parallel.  In 
every  respect  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  life  with 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  symmetry  of 
his  character  was  such  that  he  adorned  and 
improved  every  subject  that  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  investigation  or  labor.  In  his 
domestic  character  and  relations  he  was  what 
is  the  desire  and  ambition  of  every  good  citi- 
zen to  be.  He  was  happy  in  his  home  and 
happv  in  the  performance  of  every  duty.  In 
his  idea  of  life  theie  was  nothing  perfuuctory. 
Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  en- 
thusiasm. With  a  natural  taste  for  science 
that,  had  his  lot  fell  iu  other  places,  would 
have  given  him  a  rank  among  the  most  dis- 
tiugnished.  He.  read  the  works  of  the  great 
investigators,  like  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  till  he  mastered 
their  facts  and  their  theories  and  made  them 
his  own.  He  was  always  in  the  search  for 
truth,  and  be  had  no  contented  egotistical  ideas 
or  prejudices  that  hindered  him,  for  a  mo- 
ment, iu  its  acceptance. 

Of  the  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member 
he  naturally,  and  without  intending  it,  took 
the  leading  and  most  influential  part.  As  Re- 
gent of  the  University  he  had  no  purpose  to 
subserve  but  the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  students,  and,  as  he  was 
known  to  be  above  prejudice  and  to  thoroughly 
investigate  every  subject  he  was  to  act  upon, 
he  was,  in  his  quiet,  unassuming  waj,a  po';ver 
among  his  fellows.  As  one  of  the  Fish  Com- 
missioners, he  studied  the  habits  aud  the  qual- 
ities of  the  fishes,  till  everything  in  regard  to 
them  was  at  his  fingers'  ends,  aud  he  could  tell 
what  fish  was  best  adapted  to  breed  in  this 
stream,  or  that  lake,  or  iu  what  river,  if  the 
spawn  were  cast,  the  grown  fish  might  after- 
wards be  expected  to  return.  His  long  article 
on  this  subject,  published  a  few  mouths  ago  in 
this  Journal,  shows  that  he  not  only  under- 
stood, in  all  its  details,  the  habits  of  the  fishes, 
but  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  bis  style 
could  but  interest  and  instruct  the  most  skep- 
tical and  indifferent.  His  enthusiasm  and 
faith  that  the  food  produced  of  the  earth 
might  be  almost  or  quite  doubled,  by  the  care- 
ful and  judicious  breeding  of  fish,  might  seem, 
to  the  general  reader,  extravagant.  But  Mr. 
Redding  never  advanced  a  theory  unless  he  had 
the  facts  to  support  it,  and  he  cared  not  how 
startling  was  the  conclusion,  either  iu  physics 
or  theology,  so  long  as  it  was  sustained  by  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  He  must  be  honest  to 
his  convictions  and  the  reasoning  of  his  own 
mind,  and  in  that  quality,  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, lay  the  beauty  and  strength  of  his  charac- 
ter. 

Of  those  two  societies  of  gentlemen,  the 
Geographical  aud  Social  Science,  he  was  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  most  important  member. 
He  always  gave  interest  to  the  discussions,  aa 


he  not  only  brought  valuable  information  and 
well  matured  suggestions,  but  he  had  a  humor 
and  quaintness  in  his  remarks  that  interested 
and  charmed  the  audience,  however  dry  was 
the  subject  and  tedious  the  papers  read.  His 
humor  and  enjoyment  of  humor  in  others  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  man.  His  fund  of  anec- 
dotes was  larKe  aud  he  could  use  them  to  illus- 
trate his  arguments  or  his  experience  as  hap- 
pily as  could  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  years  1852-3,  Mr.  Redding  served  for 
a  term  in  the  California  Legislature  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  from  Yuba  county.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  writer  of  this  tribute  to  his 
memory  first  made  his  acquaiutance.  He  then 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Miner  from  Yuba 
county  was  the  best  man  in  that  Legislature, 
and  has  held  it  ever  since.  Even  as  long  ago 
as  then  he  recommended  him,  through  the 
newspaper  with  which  he  was  cpnnected,  as 
the  man  whom  his  'party  should  nominate  for 
Governor.  Since  then  the  State  of  California 
has  had  many  Governors  aud  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  but  has  any  one  left  the  im- 
press of  his  good  works  so  deeply  engraved 
upon  its  history,  as  the  private  citizen,  B.  B. 
Redding? 

••He  should  have  died  hereafter." 

His  mind  was  in  its  greatest  vigor  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and,  with  his  regular  habits  and 
strong  constitution,  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
expect  that  he  might  have  lived  many  years 
longer.  There  was  iu  him  a  vast  rerserve  of 
knowledge  and  mental  force  that,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  would,  doubtless,  have  brought 
forth  a  great  deal  of  useful  labor,  that  no  one 
left  can  perform  so  well  as  he.  But  he  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  aud  ref/iiicsnat  in  pare. 

W.    T.    GAKKAl'T'S    KXIIIBIT  AT  THE 
PAVILIO.X. 


One  of  the  \olahle  Sijjhts-A  Fine  Diaplay 
ofllrais  GooiIn  -ll«oi<ei-'<ii  Celeltrulefl  Steam 
Pump,  — "  Tlie  SlaiKluid  Pump  of  All 
Pun>|i»"  — Us  Uiirability,  Niinplicity  and 
EHItiency-The  llyilruulic  Ram  —  How  It 
Benefitii  Ranchers  and  Stock  Raisers. 


This  strikingly  attractive  exhibit  was  fur- 
nished by  Hon.  W.  T.  Garratt.  proprietor  of 
the  Bell  and  Brass  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  on  Fremont  street.  It  is  not  exagger- 
ating to  say  that  this  collection  of  iron  aud 
brass  goods,  to  be  seen  at  the  Mechanics'  In- 
dustrial Faii-,  now  in  progress,  fully  equals  iu 
beauty  and  arrangenuut  any  exhibition  we 
have  ever  seen  iu  our  fairs.  Few,  if  any 
States  in  the  Union  could  furnish  a  better  ex- 
hibit in  this  line  of  goods.  It  is  iu  every  way 
replete  with  articles  of  interest.  It  consists  in 
part  of  pumping  and  hydraulic  machinery, 
and  a  general  a.ssortment  of  all  kinds  of  brass 
goods. 

Mr.  Garratt  is  the  agent  and  manufacturer 
of  Hooker's  celebrated  steam  pumps,  for  boiler 
feeding,  irrigating,  draining  mines,  supplying 
railroads,  elevators,  steamships,  tugs,  fire  pur- 
poses, and  water  woiks  of  every  description. 
It  is  claimed  that  for  durability,  simplicity 
and  efficiency  it  has  no  equal.  A  diploma  was 
awarded  it  by  the  Centennial  Commission,  in 
187G,  at  Philadelphia. 

The  hydraulic  ram  on  exhibition  is  very  use- 
ful for  irrigating  purposes,  or  iu  watering 
stock,  etc.  When  this  water  motor  is  properly 
constructed  and  set  up,  it  is  said  to  be  more 
useful  than  any  other  hydraulic  apparatus  for 
forcing  a  portion  of  a  running  stream  to  any 
distance  or  height  proportionate  to  the  fall  ob- 
tainable. Mr.  Garatt  has  several  sizes  of  this 
machine,  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  and 
uses  of  this  State  and  Coast.  He  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  to  the  increasing  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  applied,  as  given  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  United  State.  \  hydraulic 
ram  was  put  up  and  set  in  operation  in  Dur- 
ham, Conn.,  in  1817,  aud  has  been  in  constant 
use  ever  since  (a  period  of  thirty-five  years), 
and  it  has  not  cost  five  dollars  for  repairs. 
The  water  was  delivered  85  feet  above  this  ma- 
chine, through  825  feet  of  half-inch  pipe,  the 
drive  pipe  being  of  1  inches  in  diameter,  and 
forty  feet  long. 

Mr.  Garratt's  exhibit  is  among  the  leading 
and  most  important  objects  of  interest  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  daily  visit  the  Fair. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  closest  examination,  and  it 
will  give  visitors  from  abroad  some  idea  of 
what  energy  aud  enterprise  will  accomplish  iu 
California.  The  immense  establishment,  where 
these  goods  are  manufactured,  is  doing  a  large 
and  prosperous  business.    Its  goods  are  iu  de- 
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timate  the  advantages  and  benefits  derived  from 
this  enterprise. 

lu  this  hall  are  collected  rare,  beautiful  and 
useful  models  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  me- 
chanism, attracting  and  exciting  the  curious, 
stimulating  the  ingenious  and  enterprising, 
and  diffusing  useful  knowledge  to  all. 

The  glittering  display  of  associated  mental 
and  material  wealth  in  machinery,  in  speaking 
statues,  in  resplendent  paintings  laughing  with 
life,  in  combination  with  the  exhibition  of 
light,  steam,  elfctricity,  sound  and  motion, 
make  this  an  attractive  spot  for  students  of 
taste  and  genius." 

BEET  SVG.4R  CULTURE— HOW  IT  PAYS. 

We  saw  it  stated  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  and 
other  local  papers  in  that  county,  not  long 
since,  that  the  beet  sugar  factory  near  Alva- 
rado,  A'ameda  county,  has  been  very  success- 
fully operated  during  the  past  year,  the  com- 
pany having  made  a  net  profit  of  $40,000.  The 
owners  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  made 
a  most  profitable  business.  They  have  some 
$20,000  invested  in  land,  buildirigs,  new  and 
improved  apparatus,  etc.,  for  treating  the  beets. 
The  company  grows  its  own  beets.  Last  sea- 
son they  worked  nearly  $12,000  tons,  making  a 
million  and  one -half  pounds  of  sugar,  all  of 
which  ■was  sold  before  the  commencement  of 
this  year.  It  is  thought  that  the  yield  this  sea- 
son will  be  double  the  quantity  produced  last 
year. 

The  apparatus  for  working  beets  has  been  im- 
proved and  important  additions  have  been  made 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  works 
to  the  refining  of  cane  sugar.  The  Tribune 
learns  that  one  hundred  tons  of  the  raw  sugar 
cane  has  been  importi-d  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands and  is  now  going  through  the  process  of 
refining.  It  is  thought  the  experimpnt  will  be 
successful,  and  the  work  will  prob  ibly  be  kept 
going  the  year  round,  instead  of  during  the 
beet  season  only,  as  heretofore.  The  beets  are 
now  in  a  finer  conditiou  than  at  the  same  time 
in  any  previous  year. 

Several  of  our  interior  exchanges  have  often 
presented  Iheir  respective  Sections  as  good 
points  for  the  establishment  of  beet  sugar 
manufactories.  From  accounts  which  we  have 
seen,  we  learn  that  the  ordinary  beet  grows  in 
some  localities  of  California  to  prodigious  di- 
mensions, which  is  regarded  as  a  sure  guaran- 
tee that  the  sugar  variety  would  thrive.  From 
reliable  information  at  hand  we  learn  that  four 
thousand  million  pounds  of  beet  sugar  were 
made  in  Europe  last  year.  Now  it  is  known 
that  California  has  several  important  advanta- 
ges over  France  and  Germany,  the  principal 
centres  of  this  industry.  Land  is  cheaper 
here,  the  crops  of  beets,  on  account  of  having 
longer  time  to  grow  are  larger;  the  proportion 
of  sugar,  on  account  of  greater  warmth  and 
sunshine,  is  higher.  There  is  room  enough  in 
our  State  for  hundreds  of  sugaries,  and  we 
trust  that  enterprising  citizens,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  great 
productive  capacity  of  California,  in  every  lo- 
cality, where  the  climate  and  soil  are  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet, 
will  consider  this  subject  carefully.  By  doing 
so  a  considerable  portion  of  the  immense  sum, 
now  annually  sent  abroad  for  this  article  for 
home  consumption,  will  remain  in  our  midst, 
and  can  be  used  in  the  development  of  now  in- 
dustries. 


THE    ADVANTAGES    SAN  BERWRDIIVO 
HAS  TO  OFFER  SEI'TCERS. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  population  is 
wealth,  and  that  the  great  want  of  a  new  country 
is  people  to  develop  its  latent  resources.  This  is 
true  of  San  Bernardino.  We  have  here  vast  hoards 
of  wealth  lying  idle  awaiting  the  arrival  of  people 
to  develop  thera.  We  have  mines  that  need  work- 
ing; idle  land  that  needs  tilling;  water  that  needs 
savins;  raw  materials  that  need  manufacturing; 
unlimited  resources  that  will  give  employment  and 
wealth  to  thousands  in  their  development.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  our  valley  that 
can  be  made  to  produce  the  choicest  of  all  varie- 
ties of  fruit;  there  is  ample  water  in  our  moun- 
tains to  irrigate  the  same,  and  comfortable,  even 
luxurious  homes  could  be  made  here  by  hundreds, 
while  those  already  settled  would  bo  enriched  by 
increased  population,  to  say  nothing  of  increased 
social  enjoyments  and  intellectual  advantases 
which  larger  communities  afford.  We  have  room 
in  San  Bernardino  county  for  the  comfortable 
maintenance  of  100,000  people  easily,  and  there  are 
vastly  more  than  that  number  in  our  country  who 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  superior  advantages  of  climate  and  location 
which  we  possess  did  <hey  but  know  what  we  have 
to  ofTer.  We  need  primarily  men  of  some  capital, 
with  them  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  above 
all  men  of  grit  and  ene  rgy.  San  Bernardino  offers 
to  this  class  opportunities  unequaled  on  the  conti- 
nent and  we  want  them  here,  on  their  part  they 
would  be  glad  to  avail  themsalves  of  what  we  have 
to  ofier  were  they  aware  of  it.  Now  comes  the 
question:  How  shall  we  rewh  these  people  and 
effect  this  interchange? — San  Bernardino  Times 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  would  advise 
every  citizen  of  San  Bernardino  county,  who  is 
interested  in  its  growth  and  prosperity,  to 
subscribe  for  The  Resources  op  Califoknia. 
In  almost  every  issue  we  publish  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  climate,  soil  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  that  section  of  the  State. 
Let  the  real  estate  and  business  men  also  unite 
in  sending  a  few  thousand  copies  abroad  cou- 
[  taining  well-written  descriptive  articles,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  appeared  in  it  a  short  time 
ago.  If  they  will  do  this  it  will  not  be  long 
before  that  county,  which  is  lai-ge  enough  to 
sustain  in  comfort  an  immense  population,  will 
have  the  100,000  people  asked  for. 


THE     STATE  FAIR. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
proaching State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Sacramento 
City,  commencing  September  11th,  and  closing 
September  16th..  will  eclipse  any  of  its  pred",- 
cessors  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  indus- 
trial exhibit,  and  most  assuredly  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  livestock  display.  The  State  Fair  is 
becoming  moro  popular  each  year,  and  the 
magnitude  of  prizes  offered  increases  annually. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated this  year  for  premiums  to  be  distributed 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries carried  on  by  our  own  people.  This  .sum 
is  $5,000  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  Sev- 
eral special  premiums,  for  all  worthy  articles 
exhibited,  not  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  w'.U 
be  awarded.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule,  the  Society  will  give  a 
beautiful  gold  medal  to  the  most  meritorious 
exhibition  in  each  department.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  its  accustomed  liberal- 
ity, will  carry  all  articles  and  animals  exhib- 
ited at  the  Fair  over  its  respective  routes  free 
of  charge.  It  is  said  that  the  Sacramento  pa- 
villion  will  present  more  of  home  manufactures 
than  at  any  preceding  fair. 


mand  all  over  the  Coast,  and  the  trade  is  ex- 
tending to  neighboring  countries.  Mr.  Garratt 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  established,  in 
our  midst,  this  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, which  is  benefitting  a  great  number  of 
people,  and  adding  to  our  wealth  and  import- 
ance. 

We  most  unhesitatingly  advise  all  visitors  to 
our  city,  who  may  wish  to  purchase  anything 
in  the  line  of  goods  we  have  mentioned,  to  give 
Mr.  Garratt's  establishment  a  call. 


THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  is  again  open  to 
the  public,  and  is  receiving  the  hearty  encour- 
agement of  all.  It  represents  the  progress  and 
enterprise  of  California  industries.  We  take 
the  following  extracts  from  the  brilliant  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Chancellor  Hartson,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  ot  this  city.  Re- 
ferring to  the  zeal  and  works  ot  the  members, 
he  says: 

"They  have  constructed  this  palatial  temple, 
80  spacious,  fitting  and  fascinating;  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed; so  honorable  to  those  who  originated 
and  erected  it  and  dedicated  it  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  it  is  now  replete  with  models  of 
taste,  skill,  thought  and  genius. 

They  have  with  great  care  and  judgment  se- 
lected and  purchased  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand books  for  public  instruction,  entertain- 
ment, culture  and  refinement. 

"All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained, 
or  been,  is  lying,  as  in  magic  preservation,  in 
the  pagss  of  these  books." 

The  youth  will  annually  come  here  to  wit- 
ness the  marvelous  displays  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  of  the  fine  arts;  manhood  for  in- 
struction; and  decrepit  old  age  to  note  the 
changes,  the  new  fields  explored,  the  work  ac- 
complished, and  will  rejoice  in  the  ever  accum- 
ulating evidences,  here  exhibited,  of  the  inge- 
nuity, wisdom,  and  creative  power  of  man. 

Beneath  the  light  of  this  institution,  and  un- 
der the  stimulus  of  its  influence,  new  modes, 
of  the  use  and  application  of  nature's  powers 
have  been  discovered,  that  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  wealth,  power  and  renown  of  the 
Queen  City  of  the  P.iciflc. 

Through  the  benignant  influence  of  this  in- 
stitution, some  of  the  hidleu  forces  of  nature 
h  ive  been  revealed  and  brought  into  useful  ac- 
tivity. 

As  the  Parthenon,  built  under  the  highest 
inspiration  of  the  Grecian  art,  by  its  great 
master,  Phidias,  added  largely  to  the  lustre 
and  renown  of  Athens;  and  as  the  Collosseum 
contributed  largely  to  make  Rome  illustiious 
for  nearly  twenty  centuries  after  the  last  vest- 
ige of  her  government,  so  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, now  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence 
and  usefulness,  will  contribute  to  the  just  fame 
of  San  Francisco  through  coming  ages  down  to 
the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  , 

This  institution  is  truly  one  of  the  great  aux- 
iliaries of  mechanical  power.  It  is  both  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising, and  of  all  classes  of  this  city  and 
State,  to  give  this  institution  a  generous  sup- 
port. 

Eich  year,  in  this  Pavilion,  are  presented 
new  facts,  ideas  and  inventions,  from  which 
other  ideas  and  inventions  will  be  evolved, 
forming  links  in  the  great  chain  of  progressive 
development,  beginning  with  the  first  ages, 
and  extending  onward  to  the  close  of  time. 

Through  the  arduous  labors  of  the  founders 
and  supporters  of  this  royal  institution,  this 
most  magnificent  display  of  chemical  agencies, 
of  mechanical  energies,  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  fabrics,  is  spread  out 
before  our  enchanted  vision  in  endless  and 
magnificent  profusion. 

The  scene  before  us  represents  the  diversity 
of  our  interests,  the  richness  and  bounty  of 
our  teeming  productions,  the  vastness  of  our 
people,  and  the  magnitude,  grandeur  and  ca- 
pacity of  our  city.  State  and  country. 

All  aie  invited  to  come  and  drink  deep  from 
these  fountains  of  knowledge. 

All  should  prtronize  this  library  for  their 
own  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  eminent  services  of  its  founders. 

The  managers  of  this  Institute  have,  with 
great  and  unrequited  labor,  bought  this  costly 
and  valuable  block,  and  constructed  this  en- 
chanting pavilion  for  the  glory  and  advance- 
ment of  this  metropolis,  and  to  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
coast.    How  difficult,. if _not  impossible,  to  es- 


AN  ENTERPRISING  TOWN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Stanislaus  Wlieat 
Grower,  has  the  following  concerning  the 
growth  of  Redding,  Shasta  county:  The  citi- 
zens of  Redding  exhibit  more  enterprise  than 
any  other  town  on  the  coust.  They  always 
work  for  everything  that  will  benefit  the  town. 
They  give  liberally,  and  yet  prosper  exceed- 
ingly. Less  enterprising  towns  cannot  under- 
stand it.  They  have  just  erected  a  fine  church 
and  a  $10,000  brick  school  house,  an  I  now  pro- 
pose to  build  a  $12,000  brick  court  house,  if 
the  citizens  of  the  county  will  vote  to  transfer 
the  county  seat  to  Redding.  The  Independent 
is  also  alive,  and  has  published,  at  great  ex- 
pense, plans,  specifications,  etc.,  and  a  cut  of 
the  proposed  building.  And  that  is  not  all. 
As  soon  as  they  shall  have  finished  their  court 
house,  they'll  build  a  $40,000  bridge  across 
the  Sacramento  river.  See  if  they  don't.  Red- 
ding will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  And 
she  ought  to.  All  honor  and  success  to  the 
brave  citizens  of  Redding. 

Thb  Re.socbces  op  California  is  the  befct 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


NEW  ARRIVALS. 

The  laboring  element  of  the  newly-arrived 
immigrants  could  hardly  come  at  a  more  op- 
portune time  than  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  Then  they  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  adding  to  the  savings  they  may 
have  brought  with  them  by  a  season  of  work  in 
the  harvest  field.  In  addition  to  this  direct 
benefit,  they  will  gain  an  amount  of  experience 
as  to  local  conditions,  that  may  be  of  more  ac- 
tual value  to  them  than  the  money  they  earn. 
The  evidences  coming  under  their  observation, 
concerning  the  industrial  condition  of  Califor- 
nia, will  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  de- 
termined efforts  in  the  State  which  they  have 
chosen  for  their  future  homes.  To  an  emigrant 
a  favorable  start  is  half  of  the  battle,  and  helps 
greatly  to  soften  tho  asperities  of  the  change 
from  old  familiar  associations  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  a  new  country.  The  surroundings 
he  is  likely  to  encounter  in  California,  during 
the  harvest  and  fall  months,  will  be  of  the  most 
favorable  character,  and  his  opportunities  for 
a  chanje  of  settlement  will  he  facilitated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  other  seasou  of  the 
year. 


FORESTS   SACRIFICED   FOR  LEATHI  l( 

A  writer,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Evenii 
lelin,  thus  speaks  of  the  handsomest  trt 
California: 

The  chestnut  oak  is  a  tall,  slim  tree,  having 
leaves  like  the  chestnut  tree;  it  is  evergreen, 
and  never  grows  in  open  grounds.  Its  inhabi- 
tant is  nearly  limited  to  that  of  the  redwood, 
or  more  accurately  to  that  of  the  madrono.  It 
is  the  only  oak  in  this  vicinity  which  furnishes 
a  bark  suitable  for  tanning  leather.  At  least, 
it  is  the  only  oak  bark  which  has  ever  been 
used  in  this  State.  Now,  the  leather  business 
has  been  unusually  good  for  the  two  or  three 
years  last  past.  Over  large  districts  this  beau- 
tiful chestnut  oak  is  slashed  down  for  the  bark. 
The  trunks  are  peeled  and  then  left  to  decay. 
Great  openings  are  made  in  the  forest,  and  the 
sun  is  let  in,  evaporating  the  moisture  so  rap- 
idly that  these  trees  do  not  propagate.  The 
result  will  be  that  this  immense  waste  will  only 
terminate  with  the  destruction  of  this  tree, 
and  the  decay  of  the  fallen  timber. 

What  will  the  tanners  do  when  the  troe  dis- 
appears, or  is  so  remote  and  inaccessible  that 
it  cannot  be  reached?  In  the  Eastern  States 
hemlock  bark  is  extensively  used  for  tanning. 
But  the  latter  is  not  found  in  this  State.  For 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  experiments 
have  been  prosecuted  to  find  some  substitute 
for  the  tanning  of  leather.  Various  chemical 
processes  have  oeen  introduced,  but  none  of 
them  have  taken  the  place  of  bark,  either  be- 
cause they  were  too  expensive,  or  did  not  make 
a  good  quality  of  leather.  There  are  many 
barks  and  many  drugs  which  have  astringent 
properties,  but  the  discoverer  has  not  yet  hit 
upon  the  cheap  and  satisfactory  process  by 
which  bark  can  be  dismissed,  and  the  chemical 
can  be  substituted.  When  all  the  chestnut 
oak  has  disappeared,  as  it  will  within  a  dozen 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  what 
are  the  tanners  to  do?  Will  they  then  find  a 
new  and  satisfactory  process?  Why  not  find  it 
now,  and  so  let  a  few  trees  stand  over  for  the 
benefit  of  another  generation? 

The  price  of  tanbark  in  th3  coast  counties 
has  advanced  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  still  advancing. 
The  bark  men  now  go  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  coast,  or  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
They  climb  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
strip  the  bark  and  draw  it  out  in  sleds,  or  shoot 
it  down  the  mountains  in  troughs.  With  the 
greater  labor  of  getting  it,  of  course,  the  price 
must  advance.  But  when  there  is  no  more, 
then  will  necessity  become  the  mother  of  in- 
vention? Surely,  a  satisfactory  preparation 
for  tanning  leatlier  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
chemical  discovery.  That  it  has  not  yet  been 
reached  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tanners 
are  paying  the  largest  prices  for  bark  ever  paid 
in  this  State,  and  that  they  have  not  yet  adop- 
ted any  one  of  the  chemicul  processes  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  introduced.  The 
chemist  is  now  wanted  at  the  front  who  can 
show  tanners  how  to  make  good  leather  with- 
out the  use  of  tanbark. 

FRUIT  PRICES  IN  ANAHEIM. 

The  Anaheim  Cazelte,  of  July  10th,  says: 
The  purchasing  agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Can- 
nery was  in  Anaheim  on  Tuesday,  and  con- 
tracted for  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices:  Apricots,  2%  cents  per  pound; 
peaches,  ly^  cents;  white  figs,  2  cents;  black- 
berries, 3^-8  cents.  The  company  furnishes 
crates,  and  the  growers  pick  the  fruit,  pack  it 
in  the  crates  and  deliver  them  at  the  railroad 
depot.  The  prices  are  very  fair.  Young  apri- 
cot trees,  three  years  old,  will  bear  about  200 
pounds  of  fruit  each,  worth  $5.  As  there  are 
a  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  profitable  fruit  to  raise. 
The  apricot  orchards  of  the  Messrs.  Haight, 
Browning,  Schmidt  and  others  will  for  years 
to  come  be  of  greater  profit  to  them  than  their 
orange  orchaids  or  vineyards. 

LOS  Gi\T<)S,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY. 

From  the  editorial  correspondence  of  the  New 
Arje,  we  take  the  following  concerning  this  rapidly 
growing  town:  It  is  charmingly  located  at  the 
base  of  the  toot-hills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  or  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  on  tho  Los  Oatos  Creek,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  the  railroad  passing 
through  tho  town.  Tho  population,  about  eight 
hundred,  sustain  themselves  by  fruit-raising,  vine- 
yards, farming,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries; and  in  such  pursuits  as  these,  there  are 
no  idle  people,  and.  consequently,  littlo  or  no  crime 
to  mar  the  pleasures  and  beauty  of  tho  place. 

Look  oat  for  the  next  number  of  Bxaonuoxs. 
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was  tliorouglily  eBtablisbcd,  and  a  property  that 
wag  not  long  since  sold  for  taxes,  has  witliia  tbe 
past  few  years,  sold  for  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Of  a  trutii,  it  may  be  said,  the  time  bas  arrived 
wben  mining  properties,  possessing  witbin  tbem- 
selves  undoubted  value,  convenient  to  supplies  of 
every  requisite  character,  a  climate  admitting  of 
work  throughout  tbe  year,  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  California  railway,  should  command  tbe  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  those  inclined  to  invest  in 
such  industries. 

Much  may  and  should  be  said  of  the  abundant 
and  economic  supplies  of  water,  with  pressure 
averaging  from  100  to  600  feet,  that  are  at  com- 
mand for  mining  uses,  and  when  compared  as  a 
motor  for  lioisitng  work  and  milling  affoids  a  very 
great  advantage  over  steam  power,  as  regards  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  attached  and  the  sim- 
plicityof  its  inanagement.  If.  however,  steam  power 
be  deemed  requisite  as  an  auxiliary,  wood,  for  fuel, 
can  be  obtained  here,  for  years  hence,  at  half,  or  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  it  in  any  other  important 
mining  locality  on  the  Paci8c  coast  or  interior;  and 
when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  for  using  coal, 
the  transportation  cost  of  placing  it  in  and  along 
the  mineral  belt  of  El  Dorado  will  prove  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  that  of  taking  it  to  any  of 
the  other  mining  counties. 

A  wise  direction  of  public  attention  will  soon 
bring  the  importance  of  these  mines  prominently 
into  notice,  and  a  faithful  analysis  of  the  various 
ores  will  fully  demonstrate  their  value,  and  enable 
El  Dorado  county  to  rank  high  in  the  production 
of  tbe  precious  metals. 


SIERRA    COUNTY     Git  AVEI.-MINING  IN- 
TEREST. 

The  Forest  City  Trihinip,  in  speaking  of  this  in- 
dustry, says:  The  outlook  never  seemed  more  fa- 
vorable than  at  present.  Tbe  Bald  Mountain  Min- 
ing Company,  of  Forest  City,  bas  disbursed  many 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  to  their  shareholders, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  tbe  support  of  this 
town.  This  company  have  now  encountered  a  new 
pay  channel,  separate  from  the  old  one,  which, 
from  present  looks,  probably  courses  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  claim,  and  being  still  richer 
than  tbe  old  blue  lead.  Il  is  some  fifty  feet  or 
more  lower  than  the  old  channel.  This  important 
find  (the  result  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Super- 
intendent Wallis,  more  than  anything  else  to  see 
what  was  below  the  lava  flow  that  had  in  the  past 
caused  so  much  vexation,  and,  at  times,  uncertain- 
ty, in  the  minds  of  the  management,)  comes  very 
opportune,  and  will,  so  soon  as  fairly  opened  np, 
add  largely  to  the  gold  production  of  this  splendid 
paying  property.  This  channel  lies  to  the  east, 
between  the  Bald  Mountain  and  Bald  Mountain 
Extension  mines.  In  the  main  tu;:nel  of  the  for- 
mer claim,  tbe  (old)  channel  is  panning  out  as  well 
as  ever.  The  opinion  of  many  is  that  the  great 
blue  lead  courses  down  the  ridge  from  somewhere 
near  the  viciiiitv  of  Gold  Lake,  and  then  divides  it- 
self at  different  points,  wherever  there  are  lateral 
ridges  making  out  from  the  same.  This,  at  vari- 
ous places  lacb  side  of  the  ridge,  and  also  in  tbe 
canyons  and  rivers;  -all  of  which  produce  channel 
gold  the  same  as  found  in  the  Bald  Mountain  Ex- 
tension mine— running  up  into  nuggets  many 
ounces  in  weight.  Some  twelve  miles  up  'be  ridge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  American  Hill  and  at  the  Savage 
mine,  there  appears  to  be  two  distinct  leads — one 
overlying  the  other — which  consist  of  the  old  Blue 
and  Bed  Granite  leads.  At  American  Hill  the  Red 
lead  proved  exceedingly  rich,  the  eold  assaying  954 
fine.  At  all  points  along  the  lino  of  this  aurifer- 
ous channel  work  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Most  of  the  companies 
are  without  t)ie  assistance  of  capital,  so  much 
needed  in  the  development  of  mines.  The.Sivage 
Companv,  composed  of  Virginia  City  parties,  is 
now  sinking  down  into  the  channel,  having  cut  the 
rim  of  hard  quartzite  granite.  The  success  of  this 
company  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  prospect  the 
ridge  for  manv  mines.  A  more  inviting  field  for 
capital  than  this  locality  cannot  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 


exports,  by  rail  and  sea,  for  tbe  past  year.  There 
were  three  thousand  bales  of  wool  shipped,  or  1,- 
236.809  pounds.  Now  a  mill  here  could  be  fully 
supplied  with  the  raw  article,  enabling  it  to  run 
the  whole  year,  if  desirable,  and  still  there  would 
be  an  immense  quantity  of  wool  for  shipment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fabrics  which  a  mill 
can  turn  out  here  would  command  a  ready  sale,  and 
why  such  an  enterprise  is  not  inaugurated  is  one 
of  those  problems  that  wocld  be  hard  of  solution. 
We  have  a  superabundance  of  tbe  raw  material, 
and  water  power,  (or  coal  is  cheap  enough,  if  steam 
is  preferred),  and  we  believe  that  capital  could  be 
enlisted  in  such  an  enterprise  if  practical  men 
would  but  take  the  iniatiatory  steps. 

Every  woolen  mill  on  this  coast  has  paid  a  hand- 
some return  upon  the  capital  invested,  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  enterprise,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  would  not  be 
the  case'if  sn<  b  an  industry  was  to  be  commenced 
in  this  valley.  A  flourishing  community  has  been 
built  up  around 'be  San  Jose  mills,  whose  fabrics 
are  at  all  times  in  demand.  Stock  in  these  mills  is 
held  at  a  handsome  premium.  This  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  in  the  event  of  the  est»blisliment 
o^  this  industry  in  Santa  Ana  valley.  There  is 
money  in  it.  Let  capitalists  make  a  note  of  tbe 
fact. — Santa  Ann  Ilernhl. 


ANOTHER    P.WIN'G  KNTERPRISK. 

Slowly,  hut  not  tbe  less  surely,  enterprises  are 
coming  to  he  considered  in  this  vallev  one  c.f  tbe 
most  productive  in  the  State  of  California,  and  des- 
tined, at  no  distant  d.iv.  to  be  denselv  popu'ated. 
A  first-class  fliur  mill  will  soon  be  in  operation, 
turning  out  all  the  flonr  necessary  to  supply  this 
vallev,  and  stopping  a  great  drain  upon  our  resour- 
ces, it  beine  calculated  that  we  send  away  not  less 
than  $25.^00  every  vear  to  purchase  flour.  A  can- 
nerv  is  to  be  established  in  oui  midst,  and  will  be 
readv  to  work  np  the  next  season's  fruit  crop. 

Thus  we  have  two  substantial  industries  promised 
ns.  helping  the  communitv  to  become  more  sus- 
taining. But  we  have  still  another  prominent  en- 
terprise which  should  attract  the  attention  of  par- 
ties desirous  of  investing  their  means  profitably. 
We  allude  to  tbe  establishment  of  a  woolen  mill, 
the  water  power  for  which  i«  to  he  obtained  npon 
the  canal  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Com- 
pmy.  To  show  that  we  have  an  abun<lance  of  the 
raw  material,  it  iB  only  necessary  to  point  to  our 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S  PROSPERITY. 

At  no  time  in  her  history  has  San  Francisco  been 
more  prosperous  than  at  present.  Some  important 
events  have  occurred  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  which  might  have  been  taken  as  signs  of  de- 
cadence. The  mining  stock  business  has  shrunk  to 
almost  nominal  proportions;  not  very  long  ago  that 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  'he  very  foundation  of 
tbe  city's  prosperity.  The  grain  fleet  no  longer 
loads  there,  but  at  Oakland  and  Port  Casta,  and 
even  the  continuation  of  that  fleet  is  now  becoming 
a  matter  of  doubt,  in  view  of  the  efiforts  to  carry 
tbe  crops  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  railroads 
are  carrying  goods  direct  to  the  cities  of  the  inter- 
ior, imported  by  their  merchants  from  the  Eist. 
New  centers  of  trade  have  been  springing  up,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  assuming  that  San  Fran- 
cisco would  suffer  in  many  waj  s.  But  just  the  re- 
verse is  taking  place,  and  the  city  is  in  better  con- 
dition than  ever  before,  and  her  improvements  are 
increasing  as  fast  as  when  the  spendthrift  mining 
millionaires  were  making  their  investments.  This 
great  success  comes  mainly  from  manufactures. 
Some  seventy-two  million  dollars  are  received  an- 
nually by  those  who  are  engaged  in  various  indus- 
trial pursuits;  they  pay  out  for  material,  forty-four 
million  dollars,  and  for  wages,  thirteen  millions. 
They  have  twenty-nine  millions  invested  in  their 
business,  and  furnish  occupation  for  some  twenty- 
six  thousand  persons.  That  accounts  for  tbe  thrift 
aud  the  renewed  life  of  the  city. 

Manufacturing  pursuits  awaken  new  energies 
and  turn  business  into  new  channels;  merchants  are 
forced  to  extend  their  operations  into  remote  local- 
ities, and  they  are  thereby  rendered  tributary. 
Employment  is  found  for  the  people,  commercial 
supremacy  is  assured,  and  with  it  comes  tbe  con- 
centration of  tbe  business  of  all  great  financial 
corporations.  The  whole  superstructure  is  based 
npon  tbe  most  endurii^g  of  all  foundations,  and 
can  be  endangered  only  by  a  calamity  that  would 
involve  us  all  in  tbe  common  ruin.  Wonder  is 
sometimes  expressed  at  the  thrifty  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  face  of  apparent  discourage- 
ments, but  its  industrial  statistics  give  a  most  thor- 
ough and  convincing  explanation.— OaA;/and  Trih- 


KNL\RGEnE\'T  OP  ORCHARDS. 

Within  the  past  ft-w  years  our  orrhardists  and  vioc- 
yardists  have  met  with  so  much  success,  and  the  de- 
mand for  our  fruit,  fresh,  dried  or  canned,  has  so  in- 
creased and  grown  in  favor,  and,  too,  our  wines  are  so 
fast  gettit.g  into  favor  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as 
Europe,  that  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  fruit  and 
v'nc  culture,  and  the  result  is  that  tbe  year  1882  willlH' 
noted  for  the  extension  of  vineyards  and  orchards. 
There  has  probably  been  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times, 
as  many  fruit  trees  and  grape  cuttings  put  out  so  far 
this  year  as  in  any  previous  year  of  the  Stite's  liistnry. 
This  is  as  it  should  he.  for  certainly  in  this  direction 
there  is  a  certain  and  sure  reward  for  the  husbandman. 
No  matter  how  extensive  the  crop  of  fruit  may  be  in  the 
future,  with  the  present  facilities  for  transportation  and 
the  present  understanding  of  the  methods  of  curing 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  exceeding  the  market.  We 
hope  to  see  tlie  same  spirit  in  activity  and  planting  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come.  —  Yolo  Democrat. 

A  GOLD-BOUND  BOUI.DER. 

There  was  found,  says  the  Nevada  Transcript,  in  the 
China  diggings  at  Moore's  Flat,  recently,  a  qnartz  boul- 
der weighing  S>  pounds,  whi 'h  our  informant  says  is 
quite  a  curiosity.  The  rock  is  egg-shaped,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  around  the  center  of  it  is  a  baud  Oi  leaf 
gold.  The  baud  is  not  regular  in  size,  in  some  places 
being  nearly  an  inch  wide,  in  o'hers  being  almost  re- 
duced to  a  thread.  The  boulder  looks  as  though  it  bad 
been  rolled  over  a  large  streak  of  gold  and  some  of  the 
precious  metal  had  adhered  to  it.  'W  hether  the  gold 
extends  through  the  ro<-k  is  not  known,  as  it  has  not  yet 
been  broken  open.  Several  who  have  viewed  the  speci- 
men estimate  that  there  are  ten  pounds  of  gold  in  it, 
b  't  this  is  mere  guesswork.  The  rock  is  on  exhibition 
at  Hagarty's  store,  Moore's  Flat. 


A  REMARK  ABLE  FURNACE  RUN. 

The  old  Globe  Copper  Smelter,  located  near 
Globe,  Arizona,  bas  been  ruiiiiing  nearly  a  month, 
putting  througli  an  average  of  over  forty  tons  of 
ore  per  day,  with  a  bullion  product  of  nearly  nine 
tons,  running  from  97  to  98  fine.  In  exact  figures, 
1,027  '4  tons  of  ore  were  smelted  in  the  first  24  days' 
run,  yielding  204  tons  of  bullion,  making  a  daily 
average  of  42  3  10  tons  of  ore  and  814  tons  of  bul- 
lion. This  is  one  of  the  famous  Water  Jacket 
Smelters  made  by  Rankin,  Brayton  &  Co.,  of  the 
Pacific  Iron  Works,  and  is  only  rated  by  them  as  of 
30  ton  capacity.  There  is  probably  no  other  fur- 
nace in  this  country  or  Europe  that  can  show  any 
such  result. 


Ant  of  our  readers  who  will  enclose  two3-cent  stamps 
in  a  letter  to  the  Columbus  Buzgy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  receive  in  return  a  beautiful  engraving  in  colors, 
representing  an  Australian  scene,  aud  their  manner  of 
travelling  in  that  country  with  ostrices  as  a  motor. 
They  give  the  pietnre  (the  packing  costing  six  cents)  to 
all  wiio  may  send  for  it,  desiring  in  this  matter  to  make 
themselves  widely  known  to  the  people. 


Do  not  ne- 

t  YOUR 
OWN  JN  - 
TERESTS 

I  by  purchasing 
intif  you  have 
r<'cci\  cd  our 
I  tincly  ilUistrat- 
I  (i  copaee  caia- 
J  loguc.  Sent  free 
to  ;i ny  addrt'ss. 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  the  hiru'cst  fictory  in  the  world 
for  first-class  Buggies,  I'hx-toiis.  Surreys  and  Car- 
riages, and  do  give  more  real\ah'e  for  the  money 
than  any  other  manufacturers.  Dealers  sell  our 
vehicles  everywhere.  Name  of  nearest  will  be 
sent  with  prices. 


Be  sure,  before  buying,  to  examipethe  Name  Plate 
to  be  found  on  the  rear  of  every  Buggy  manufactured 
by  us,  for  none  are  (fenuine  unless  they  bear  the 
uanu'  of 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Many  inferior  goods  are  offered  as  Columbus  Buggies, 
and  care  should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  "Co- 
lumbus Buggies"  aud  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  Buggies. 


J.  HOTTALL,  ) 
J.  BCDIKGIOM.  I 


(C.  L.  FOOTS 
I  F.  P.  BACOM. 


GLOBE  [RON  WORKS. 


FOUNDRY, 

MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE. 


Sabacribe  for  the  Resocuces  oj'  CAiirouoA. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Doward  and  Folgom, 

&ZXXX  Fx>£tn.cl£ico. 


NUTTALL,  BACON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Repairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MlCnii\ERYAi\DlROX(]M\CS, 

Hoisting  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 


NiCOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELAN'S  BBILDIM, 

816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


BISHOP  S  ECONOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Which  floes  nway  -with  Ciiiiibroiis  Pump 
Roils,  V  Bolis  iiikI  BHlaiice  Bobs.  o|ieriitiii|; 
eqiiiilly  well  i  i>  sliuffs  or  inclines  ;  acliiilt  linj;^ 
of  deflection  inio  ilistitnt  workinjfs.  Circu- 
lars  furnislied  free,  up<»n  upplicullon. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAIiER'S  MINING  HORSE 
POWER 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


Cordially  Invites  the  pnblie  to  visit  his  new 
•tore,  where  they  will  gee  Ihe  largest  and 
cliulce«t  stock  "f  l!:nirlisli  and  n'oreltrn  spc^ 
ciiilties  in  Woolens  for  the  Spring  Reason. 
Give  u*  a  cull. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  our  New  Styles,  Prices  and  Q,aal- 
ity.  Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  to  show 
i^onds.  I^ii^htest  and  L<artrest  Tailorings  K»- 
tablishnient  on  the  coast.  Satisfaction 
jfuaranteed.    Store  lin^hted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGUSH 


TINSEL 


SIJITINCS. 


The  "olden  thrparts  among  the  (yrpen, 
2E8th^tic  colors  bleiuled  in  belwcon. 
Tlie  silver  threads  niixid  in  witli  brown — 
All  colors  iu  wool  as  soft  as  dowu. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  5  GO 

Suits  from   20  OO 

Overcoats  from   15  OO 

Dress  Coats  from   20  00 

(ieniiiiie  6x  Beaver  Suits 

from   60  OO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  OO 

White  Vests  from   3  OO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  OO 

English  Cords  for  Hunting  SuitSi 

SAMPLES, 
With  Instructions  for  Self-measurement, 
with  onr  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

SENT  FREE. 


NICOL.L.,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  inviteft  atfeni  Ion  lo  hfs  New  Fnmfshln|r 
D«*partmt*ii1  — Ih  the  lar^^eHt  stock  of  the  llneMt 
Kfii^terii  makt*-' 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS,1 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS.  

NICOLL,  The  Taihr, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Basa  liir);»'  slock  <il  Men's,  Hoys"  and  Youths' 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  th«  Newest  Patterns  and  lm|>roved  iiityles, 
of  our  own  niaiiiiriictiiie  and  warranted 
shrunk.  Men's  . ••nils  from  $15.  Bi>y»'  Suits, 
tivercoats,  V'Islers 

SPKfl*!.  AITICNTIOX'  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


NICOLtl^,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
lVEnx*l5-ot  Stroot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


eptember. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


II 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos.322and  324Califoi  uia  Street, 
and  30*2  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


Agents  for  The 
Dwelling  House  Underwriters. .  .New  Tork, 

$2,400,744  06. 

Girard  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co  Pliiladelpliia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

La  Confiance  In  a.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People^s  Ins.  Co  ....Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) . .London,  Eng., 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,753  71. 

fPatertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N,  Y. , 

$1,006,656  23. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,000. 
Capital  Represented. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  L.  CHALMERS,  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


G.  P.  Sheffield.     J.  Pattebson.      N.  'W.Spaclding 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDErf  WORKS. 


Santa  Craz  GMiiof  der.  I 


17and  i  9  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO, 
A.GE1VTS    FOR  C.   B.  r»A.TTX>'(-i 

CEl^EBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav> 
Mandrels,   and   Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


Pacific  Eifle  and  1  stol  Powder. 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FKANCISCO.  CAL. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

624  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  ofHce  from  ary  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  letums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters 
Industiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
npon.  Consultati  )DB  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
qaeaUona. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fiiU,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LA  TON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F, 


[From  the  S.  F.  Evening  Bulletin,  August  21,  1882.] 

INTERESTING  LECTURE. 


San  Luis  Obispo  County  Discussed 
by  Wendell  Kaston,  Csq.,  Sat- 
urday Evening. 


What  this  Fertile  County  Produces,  and  Its 
Maichless  Pogsibililirs  for  Development— 
lis  Climate,  Moll  iiikI  Products. 


W  T.  CARRATT'S 

Um  'm  BELL  FOili\DM, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  liinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATKS, 
FIRE  HVDRAMTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEV  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 
Hooker's  Paten) 

CKLEBRATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

•^The  best  and  mos' 
durable  in  use.  .Vlso 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
Root's     It  1  a.  (3  t  IJlowcrs. 
r  jr  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  SiiK^Uing  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 

GA  R  RATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  DIETA  > 

  IMPOBTER  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINOr 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  MAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


A  very  large  and  influential  audience  assembled  at 
Dashaway  Hall  Saturday  eveuing  and  listened  to  a  dis- 
course on  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  its  resources,  pro- 
ducts and  advantag-s  for  general  farming,  by  Wendell 
Easton,  Esq.  We  noticed  a  large  number  of  our  promi- 
nent citizeus  in  the  body  of  the  hall. 

George  W.  Frink,  Esq.,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Laud  Bureau,  occupied  the 
Chair.  The  following  gentlemen  occupied  seats  on  the 
platf.  rm:  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilde,  Mr.  David  N.  Easton,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Allen  aud  Mr.  Ludingtou. 

Attention  has  been  directed  for  more  than  a  year  past 
to  country  lands  and  a  general  desire  has  been  mani- 
fested to  obtain  knowledge  of  everything  pertaining  to 
fruits. vineyards  and  grain  interests,  hence  the  lecture 
of  Mr.  Easton  was  both  timely  and  valuable  to  this  com- 
munity. 

The  Chairman  then  spoke  as  follows,  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Land  Bureau  He  said: 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  meeting  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  desi-ribing  to  you  thert  sources 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  which  will  be  delivered  by  competent  men  on 
the  different  counties  in  the  State.  While  this  city  has 
large  and  reliable  real  estate  houses  where  on  inquiry 
all  information  regarding  city  propertv  can  be  had,  to 
the  seeker  for  information  regarding  the  county  lands 
but  meager  knowledge  could  be  gained.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Pacific  Land  Bureau  was  formed,  and  has 
thus  far  done  a  grand  aud  noble  work.  Now  informa- 
tion from  every  part  of  the  State  cau  be  had  at  the 
office,  and  persons  cau  specify  the  locality  of  land 
wanted,  the  soil  and  the  kinds  of  productions. 

California  is  about  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever  before.  It  no 
longer  depend  «  upon  the  placer  or  sluice  mines  or  the 
more  expensive  and  precarious  work  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  but  it  rests  upon  the  more  solid,  lasting  and 
healthy  foundation  of  agriculture.  To  the  farm,  or- 
chard, viueyerd  and  stock  rancho  "we  are  now  greatly 
indebted  for  the  accumulations  in  our  savings  banks 
and  the  numerous  buildings  now  being  constructed  for 
homes  in  the  Western  Addition  and  other  parts  of  the 
city.  The  money  becomes  distributed  by  various  chan- 
nels into  the  pockets  of  us  all,  and  prosperity,  more 
lasting  than  before,  is  now  at  our  doors. 

We  have  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  climate 
and  fertility  and  diversity  of  soil,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  continue  to  develop  it  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
our  labor. 

Our  object  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  to  cut  up 
into  small  farms,  orchards  and  vineyards  the  large  tracts 
heretofore  so  tenaciously  held  by  rich  men,  assist  in  ir- 
rigating ditches  where  irrigation  is  needed,  and  to  bring 
the  entire  numerous  resources  of  our  adopted  State  to 
the  notice  of  the  world. 

To  this  end,  and  as  a  beginning,  we  have  called  this 
meeting  to-night,  and  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  as  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  a  gentleman  well-known  as  the 
promotor  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous 
colonies  of  Fresno  county— the  Washington  Irrigation 
Colony— an  ardent  lover  of  California  and  oue  well 
versed  in  her  great  resources  and  appreciation  of  her 
great  value.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Wendell 
Easton. 

Speech  of  Wendell  Easton. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  will  first  say  tljat  the 
county  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  one  of  the  southern  coast 
counties  oi  California,  situated  about  midway  between 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  north  and  that  of  San 
Diego  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains,  and  the  Mount 
Diablo  range  forms  the  eastern  boundary  separating  it 
from  the  San  -loaquin  valley. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  eastern  section  presents 
a  series  of  low, rolling  hills,  timbered  with  white  oak. 
and  occasionally  with  a  few  live  oaks  and  pines  near  the 
range.  The  soil  is  light  and  mixed  with  shale,  with  the 
exception  of  black  mold  on  the  Santa  Margarita  and  in 
the  San  Jose  valley,  lying  contiguous  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range.  The  rainfall,  compared 
with  that  of  the  coast  section,  is  oni^  third  l(!ss.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  however,  the  atmosphere  being 
very  dry  and  rarifled  —  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
approximating  1.200  feet.  The  temperature  is  not  as 
uniform  as  it  is  on  the  coast,  the  thermometrical  range 
being  .1.5  degs.,  and  the  annual  average  temperature,  .59 
degs.  This  region  is  mainly  occupied  by  sheep  raisers, 
the  pastures  being  free  from  burr,  though  well  adapted 
to  cattle.  It  is  sulBciontly  well  watered  for  stock  purpo- 
ses by  numerous  streams  and  springs. 

The  roa«t  Section, 
Lying  to  the  west  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Range,  is  termed 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  county,  in  view  of  the 
large  area  of  agricultural  land  contained  in  it,  but  is  its 
grazing  lands  proper.  Here  are  located  innumerable 
dairy  farms,  and  likewise  many  sheep  ranges,  but  the 
lafterarc  now  generally  of  limited  extent,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  value  of  land  for  other  purposes. 
This  entire  region  is  bounteously  watered  by  innumera- 
ble 8treaiiJS|issuing  mainly  from  the  Santa  Luciarange. 
Their  banks  are  generally  beautifully  fringed  with  wil- 
low, sycamore  laurel  and  live  oak.  and  the  waters  are 
withal  well  stocked  with  trout.  The  dark  recesses  are 
alive  with  fpinil  and  oth'T  birds,  and  deer  may  at  times 
be  seen  drinking  from  th*>  crystal  waters  or  quietly 
grnzing  under  the  shade  of  some  bram-hing  oak. 

The  mildness  and  remarkable  splubrityof  the  climate 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  has  greatly  benefitted  large  numbers 
of  invalids  afflicted  with  pulmonary  and  other  diacasoa. 


The  temperature  is  nearly  uniform,  the  diffen  n  -  i 
range,  being  not  over  fifteen  degs.  throughout  t: 
and  the  average  annual  rainfall,  eighteen  inches 
rainy  season  generally  commences  abcuit  the  fiftei  i 
Noveml)er,  and  extends  to  about  the  first  of  May,  with 
long  intervals  of  balmy,  spring-like  weather.  Irriga- 
tiou  is  not  required  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and 
abundant  crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  the  valleys  witt 
but  little  cultivation. 

The  valley  bottom  lands  cannot  bo  surpassed.  One 
hundri  d  bushels  of  barley  and  (in  bushels  of  wheat  have 
been  raised.  Lasi  year  70,000  acres  were  sown  in  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  corn  and  beans.  But  there  are  yet  large 
areas  of  rich  valley  lands  which  remain  untouched  by 
the  plow,  and  used  solely  for  grazing  purposes 

All  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  and  tome  semi- 
tropical  varieties  are  Euccessfully  cultivate!  in  the  val- 
leys lying  close  to  the  western  slope  of  thi'  Santa  Lucia 
range.  All  kinds  of  grapes  grow  to  perfection,  and  the 
olive,  apricot,  plum  aud  fig  trees  yield  their  fruits  in 
great  abundance. 

County  Towns. 

The  city  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  the  county  seat  and  the 
principal  town  in  the  county  It  is  connected  by  a 
daily  stage  line  fr  ra  San  Luis  Obispo  to  San  Francisco 
via  Paso  Rubles,  San  .Miguel  and  Sidedad— the  railway 
terminus— liiO  miles  distant;  also  wiUi  AiToyo  Grande, 
Central  City.  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  to  Ncwhall— 
the  railroad  station— 180  miles  distant,  and  a  daily  line 
to  Cambria,  via.  Morro  aud  Cayucos.  The  coast  steam- 
ers  touch  at  the  point  at  intervals  of  five  days,  going 
north  and  south.  The  other  leading  towns  are  san  Si- 
meon, Cambria,  Cayucos,  Morro,  Avila,  Arroyo  Grande 
aud  San  Miguel,  the  last  named  near  the  famous  Paso 
Robles  Siiriiigs. 

Mr.  Easton  then  read  the  report  of  the  Land  Agent  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Land  Bureau,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows: 

This  county  is  No.  1  in  the  production  of  cheese,  and 
No.  2  in  butter,  in  the  State.  San  Luis  Obispo  City  is  a 
very  thriving  town  of  2  500  inhabitants,  built  on  the 
Mission  site  founded  100  years  ago.  It  has  good  schools, 
churches,  and  large  stores.  The  roads  are  exceptionally 
good,  and  for  50  miles  up  and  down  the  coast  are  beau- 
tiful, well-filled  farms. 

Five  miles  south  of  the  city  commence  the  Ranches 
"Corral  de  Pii-dra,"  "Pismo,"  and  the  "Bolsa  de  Chemi- 
sal,"  and  run  southerly  through  the  valley  20  miies,  av- 
eraging five  miles  from  the  ocean,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  high  hills,  tempering  the  trade  winds,  and 
giving  a  healthful  and  delightful  climate,  unsurpassed. 
These  ranches,  of  more  than  30,000  acres  of  land,  are 
divided  into  farms,  large  and  small,  nearly  all  fenced, 
and  having  a  living  stream  of  water  or  springs  on  every 
one.  The  Arroyo  Grande  bottoms  are  exceedingly  rich 
in  soil,  and  yield  bountifully.  The  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tiou  are  very  pro.sperous,  contented  aud  happy,  believ- 
ing their  location  the  best  in  the  State. 

All  through  these  farms  runs  a  new  railroad  from 
Port  Herford  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  thence  to  Central 
City,  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley,  and  to  be  continued 
through  the  College  lands  to  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Nipoiua  Rancho.  owned  by  the  Messrs,  Dana,  lies 
to  the  south— a  splendid  rauchoof  .53,000  acres,  of  which 
nearly  10,000  acres  are  in  grain.  Then  follow  the  La- 
guua  Rancho  and  the  Guadalupe.  The  coast  is  well 
timbered. 

I  would  recommend  any  one  wishing  a  farm  to  first 
pay  this  section  a  visit,  examine  its  soil  and  produc- 
tions, enjoy  its  climate,  obtain  information  from  all 
sections,  and  thereby  be  able  to  appreciate  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  land.  I  know  of  no  other  place  in  the  State 
where  land  so  desirable  cau  be  obtained  at  such  reason- 
able rates. 

Grapes  make  a  vigorous  growth  and  yield  immense 
crops.  At  the  olhce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Laud  Bureau 
may  bo  seen  a  cutting  of  seedless  Sultana— a  very  valu- 
able grape— twenty-tour  months  from  young  roots, 
which,  for  the  one-half  acre,  bore  the  past  year  twenty 
pounds  to  fifty  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  the  cash  re- 
ceipts were  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  to  the  acre. 

Citrus  Fruits  and  Nuts. 
Mr.  John  F.  Bukett,  an  old  resident  of  this  county, 
regards  large  portions  of  the  county  as  better  adapted 
to  citrus  culture  (orange,  lemon,  etc.)  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  State.  Oranges  five  years  from  the  seed 
are  now  bearing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Munog.  In  1878, 
Mr.  Bukett  planted  ninety  budded  trees:  flfty  six 
bloomed  and  four  matured  fruit  the  same  year.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Andrt!Ws  has  seedling  lemons  of  superior  quality, 
sweet  rind,  nearly  seedless,  fruiting  at  five  years  from 
^tlie  seed. 

The  report  then  quoted  a  correspondent  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  I'ress,  upon  the  profits  of  almond  and  waluut 
culture  in  that  county,  where  theconditions  of  soil  and 
climate  are  similar; 

Quite  a  number  of  largo  orchards  of  nut-bearing 
trees  are  already  planted  in  this  valley— including  the 
walnut  oichards  of  Kuapp,  Schultz  aud  Colby,  aud  the 
almond  orchards  of  Pardee,  Walker  and  others.  But  as 
these  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing  to  any  extent,  we 
will  have  to  draw  our  data  at  present  from  the  only  two 
mature  orchards  of  any  consideratde  size,  viz:  the  wal- 
nut orchard  of  Mr.  Heath,  and  the  almond  orchard  of 
Mr.  Olmstead.  Mr.  Heath's  on  hard  contains  about 
sixty-live  acres  of  bearing  trees.  They  are  from  eight 
to  eighteen  years  old,  and  produced  300  sacks  of  dry 
nuts  in  1870,  and  the  last  year  2('0  sacks.  The  sacks  av- 
erage seventy  pounds  each,  which  give  21,000  pounds 
for  187C,  and  11. 000  for  last  year  — the  dry  year.  At  nine 
cents  per  pound  the  amounts  realized  were  $1,890  and 
$1,200  respectively.  Taking  the  product  of  1870  as  a 
probable  average- as  many  of  the  trees  are  yet  young— 
the  profits  are  a  fraction  ovi  r  $29  per  acre.  No  very  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  expense  of  gathering  could 
be  had.  but  it  is  probably  about  the  same  as  in  the  al- 
mond business.  *♦♦♦•**• 
Mr.  OliuHtcad's  almond  orchard  occupies  fourteen  and 
one-half  acres.  The  trees  are  set  20x14  feet,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  155  per  acre.  This,  Mr.  Olmstead 
thinks,  is  a  little  too  close:  eighteen  feet  apart,  maKlug 
125  to  Iho  aae,  is  piobabl;.about  Uie  piopex  distance. 
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The  avemge  age  ot  the  trees  is  seven  years  frem  the 
bnd,  or  six  years  from  pUntiiig.  This  orcliard  yielded 
13,275  pounds  of  dry  nute,  ready  for  market,  in  1876, 
and  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  the  crop  of  latt  year, 
the  amouu's  are  $2,124  and  $1,05(1  respectively. 

Taking  the  crop  of  1876  as  an  average,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  othtr  case,  the  gross  profits  per  acre  are 
$146.50.  The  expense  of  harvesting  the  crop  of  187» 
was  21  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  would  about  equal  the  per  cent,  in  gathering 
the  walnut  crop. 

San  Liuia  Obispo— a  Productive  Country. 

It  has  been  denionfclrated  that  almost  everything  is 
raised  in  the  county  that  is  jiroduccd  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  vegetables 
ate  produced  abundantly,  and  the  land  is  especially 
adapted  to  fruit-growing.  The  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  grape  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  orange, 
lemon  and  fig  of  the  tropic  alike  flourish;  while  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  plums,  grapes,  English  walnuts,  al- 
monds, cherries,  and  many  other  varieties  of  fruits 
and  nuts,  are  largely  cultivated,  and  produce  abun- 
dantly. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county,  with  its  extensive  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  mineral  wealth  of  unknown 
value,  occupied,  as  it  is,  by  so  few  inhabitants,  and 
with  a  climate  not  suriJassed  in  the  world,  offiirs  great 
inducements  to  industrious  farmers  and  mechanics  who 
may  come  here  with  a  little  capital  and  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  make  homes  for  their  families.  Well  directed 
efforts  ic  this  State  have  always  been  rewarded.  This 
vast  extent  of  unoccupied  territory  invites  a  population 
to  develop  its  resources  and  to  become  ri<-h  on  the 
fruits  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  here  and  awaits  the  en- 
terprise of  individuals  or  colonists.  The  prices  are 
leasonable  and  the  terms  easy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Easton  invited 
the  audience  to  examine  the  fine  pomoUigical  display  in 
the  hall  which  was  received  a  day  or  so  ago  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  consisting  of  lemons,  oranges, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  apricots  and  a  choice  variety  of 
Ilnglish  walnuts. 


GROWING  CUERKIKS    IN    SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Couritr-lttm,  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  short  time  ago  gave 
an  account  of  cherry-growing  in  that  county,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

We  were  surprised,  the  other  day,  to  learn  from 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Rose  )c  Co.  that  their  firm  alone  had  al- 
ready shipped  over  ten  tons  of  cherries  this  season,  and 
that  their  pickers  were  still  busy.  Most  of  the  cherries 
that  supply  our  local  marki't  and  furnish  the  surplus 
for  export  are  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Soquel.  In  this 
section  are  the  orchards  of  Daubeubiss,  Hobbs  and 
Owen,  besides  several  others  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
These  three  represent  entirely  diflerent  localities,  and 
show  the  adaptHbiiity  of  different  soils  and  climates. 
The  cherry  orchard  of  Mr.  Dauberibiss  is  near  the  coast, 
that  of  Mr.  Hubss  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Soquel 
creek,  and  that  of  Mr.  Owen  in  a  sheltered  redwood 
canyon.  Mr.  Daubeubiss  had  seven  trees  planted  many 
years  ago,  the  fruil  from  which  sold  on  the  tree  this 
year  for  $65.  The  product  of  the  younger  orchard  it 
is  impossible  yet  to  estimate,  but  several  tons  have  al- 
ready been  gathered. 

In  the  mind  of  W.  H.  Hobbs,  our  Superintend?nt  of 
Public  Schools,  the  cherry  is  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and 
a  few  years  since  he  planned  a  terrestrial  paradise  by  1 
planting  a  grove  of  cherry  trees  about  his  homestead 
n  Soquel,  whither  he  might  retire  when  weared  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  life.  These  trees  are  now  nine 
years  of  age,  and  cover  about  one  half-acre  of  ground. 
Their  yield  this  season  will  be  3,000  lbs.  of  fruit. 

To  M.  P.  Owen  our  local  readers  need  no  introduc- 
tion. He  is  an  entluisiast  on  fruit,  but  not  without 
cause.  His  orchard,  which  stands  where  eight  years 
ago  were  tall  redwoods  and  tangled  undertrush,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  this  or  any  other  county,  and  it  is  a  just 
pride  with  which  he  regards  it 

Owen's  orchard  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  California 
production,  and  an  inspiration  to  every  visitor  who  ap- 
preciates the  transformation  that  has  taken  place  from 
the  wildness  of  the  redwood  forest  to  the  graceful  rows 
of  fruit  trees  with  heavy-laden  boughs.  It  contains 
about  1,400  trees,  about  one-third  cherries,  and  the  bal- 
ance divided  t)etween  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  prunes, 
plums  and  apples.  There  is  not  a  defective  tree  in  the 
whole,  and  it  has  never  received  a  drop  of  water  from 
irrigation.  In  the  dry  year  of  1877  abont  1,200  trees 
were  set,  and  the  loss  was  less  than  one  per  cent.  .\H 
the  trees  planted  at  tliat  time  are  now  in  bearing,  ex- 
cept some  pears  and  some  varieties  that  have  bornefrom 
the  first  year.  The  cherry  trees  are  now  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  branching  close  to 
the  ground,  and  have  been  laden  with  fruit  from  the 
lowest  fruit  tree  to  the  topmost  twig.  The  cherries 
were  sold,  on  the  tree,  to  Messrs.  Rose  &  Co.,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  orchards  mentioned,  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  three  to  five  cents  per  lb.  At  these  prices  all 
the  picking,  packing,  marketing,  etc.  is  done  by  the 
purchasers.  The  exact  yield  of  but  few  trees  is  known, 
but  these  vary  from  20  to  80  lbs.  to  the  tree.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  is  now  Larvested,  and,  from 
returns  in,  Mr.  Owen  estimates  that  the  net  income 
from  the  cherry  orchard  will  be  at  least  $500.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  the  sight  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees  has 
been  a  vision  of  beauty,  and  thousands  of  people  from 
abroad  have  visited  the  or  hard.  Stimulated  by  Mr. 
Owen's  example,  and  encouraged  by  his  success,  several 
others  in  the  vicinity  have  planted  small  orchards, 
which  are  promising  equally  good  results.  Five  trees 
in  the  yard  of  Wm.  F.  Cooper,  in  this  city,  twenty  years 
of  age,  have  this  year  produced  1,500  lbs.  of  cherries, 
of  such  superior  quality  as  to  command  extra  prices. 

The  instances  cited  above  are  only  illustrations  of 
what  is  attainable  from  cherry  culture  in  this  section. 
There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  location,  variety  or  pro- 
lific yield  in  either  case.  Equally  flattering  results  in 
proportion  have  been  obtained  by  others,  and  are  possi- 
ble for  the  future  grower, 

I  |A  single  cluster  of  ten  cherries  from  one  of  Mr. 


Cooper's  trees  weighed  8  X  ounces,  in  the  ratio  of  45 
cherries  to  the  pound. 

A  twig  cut  at  random  from  a  tree  in  Owen's  orchard, 
eleven  inches  in  length,  held  84  ripe  cherries.  The 
wood  was  of  last  year's  growth. 

Judicious  pruning  and  thorough  cultivation  are  the 
requisites  of  success. 

The  "bearing  season"  for  cherries  in  this  region  ex- 
tends with  different  varieties  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks.   

THK  ItlOKELUDINE  BASIN. 

In  speaking  of  this  prosperous  section  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  the  Stockton  Herald,  of  August  5th,  says: 
III  some  years  the  crops  are  better  than  others,  but  a 
crop  is  raised  there  every  year.  The  farmi-'rs  are  gen- 
erally well-to-do  and  a  little  ahead  in  the  world.  The 
richest  section  in  the  Mokclumne basin,  however,  is  the 
New  Hope  district  that  has  been  reclaimed  by  extensive 
levees  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  This  recla- 
mation has  been  a  work  that  re<juired  indomitable 
pluck  and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Sargent  Brothers  owned  about  4,0tK)0  acres  of 
the  tract  when  the  work  of  reclamation  begun,  and 
they  now  hold  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  it,  hav- 
ing sold  a  large  quantity  of  it  to  farmers  who  have 
now  brought,  or  are  rapidly  bringing  it  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  levees  have  been  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mokelumne  river  and  the  south  fork  of 
of  the  same  down  to  Beaver  slough,  and  up  the  north 
bank  of  this,  back  to  the  high  lands.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent water  communication  with  San  Francisco,  by 
way  of  New  Hope  landing,  and  steamers  are  now  mak- 
ing trips  to  and  from  that  point  almost  daily.  Last 
year  this  tract  was  almost  wlioll)  submerged  by  the 
break  of  the  levees  on  the  Mokelumne,  and  as  fine 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on 
were  a  total  loss.  The  waters  subsided  and  some  of  the 
farmers  went  to  work  to  rescue  their  fields.  An  excel- 
lent crop  of  barley  was  realized  on  such  land  as  was 
sown  to  barley,  and  potatoes  an  1  beans  were  raised  on 
other  fields.  This  year  volunteer  barley  sprung  up  in 
these  flooded  fields,  and  in  some  instances  this  has  al- 
ready been  harvested.  One  man,  11.  Heron,  realized 
over  seventy-seven  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  one  otiier 
over  fifty-four.  This  crop  only  required  the  expense 
of  harrowing  once  and  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
threshing.  This  was  on  lands  in  the  Sargent  Brothers' 
tract.  Last  Sunday  there  was  to  be  seen  in  fields  with 
this  year's  crop  of  barley,  barley  now  ready  to  cut,  bar 
ley  just  ripening,  and  barley  just  heading  out;  also 
crops  of  potatoes  just  Rprouting  out  and  crops  nearly 
ready  for  digging;  coru  in  various  stages  of  growth  and 
wheat  nearly  ready  for  the  header,  besides  all  kinds  of 
garden  productions  in  a  vigonms  state  of  growth. 
These  lands  seem  less  liable  to  be  overgrown  with 
weeds  than  much  of  the  reclaimt^d  laud,  and  the  fields 
that  have  been  cultivated  longest  appear  the  least 
choked  up  with  weeds.  The  contrast  between  the 
crops  on  the  reclaimed  mainland  and  those  on  Rtaten 
Island  is  very  striking,  the  weeds  on  the  island  being 
heavier  than  the  grain,  and  that  is  represented  as  be- 
ing a  good  crop.  But  the  crops  on  the  island  are  prov- 
ing difficult  to  harvest  on  account  of  the  weeds.  The 
grain  is  bound  and  allowed  to  cure  in  bundles. 


THE  GRAPE  INTEREST  OF  SONOSIA 
COUNTY. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Republican  contains  the  following 
concerning  the  grape  interest  of  Sonoma  county: 

"An  interesting  fact,  showing  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  developing  the  resources  of  Sonoma  county, 
is  the  steady  increase  year  by  year  in  the  area  of  our 
vineyards.  R.  A.  Thomson,  E.sq.,  has  in  course  of  pre- 
paration an  exhaustive  paper  setting  forth  the  varieties 
and  acreage  planted  in  each  township  since  1879,  up  to 
and  including  1881,  from  which  we  are  permittted  to 
furnish  the  fullowiug: 

Acres  of  vineyards.  1879   7,248 

New  vines  planted  that  year   494 

Planted  in  1880   1,;«3 

Planted  in  1881   2.499 

Total  acreage  11, .594 

In  addition,  the  planting  of  1882  will  add  to  the 
above,  we  believe,  much  more  than  that  of  1831,  The 
largest  grape  producing  township  is  Sonoma.  Mr. 
Thompson  estimates  the  area  of  vineyard  there,  bear- 
ing and  non-bearing,  at  6,'293  acres,  of  which  1,480  are 
Zinfandels;  2,448  acres  are  Missions  and  1,363  acres  of 
mixed  sorts.  Santa  Rosa  township  is  next,  containing 
2,227  acres,  of  which  771  are  Zinfandels;  501  acres  Mis- 
sion, and  935  acres  mixed  varieties.  In  Mendocino, 
'Washington,  Knight's  Valley  and  Clovcrdale  townships, 
soil  and  climate  equally  favor  the  growth  of  the  vine, 
and  there  is  great  activity  in  planting.  The  experi- 
ments of  M.  Bihler,  of  Vallejo  township,  have  stimu- 
lated increased  planting  there,  and  towards  the  coast 
where  it  is  found,  as  at  Chenowith'a,  near  Occidental; 
at  Jo  Coburn's,  on  the  ridge  in  sight  of  the  ocean,  and 
far  north  into  the  new  and  undeveloped  rolling  pasture 
land  once  ruled  by  Tom  Trosper  and  Tennessee  Bishop, 
that  the  country  is  good  for  something  besides  produc- 
ing cinnamon  bears." 


PROFITS  ON  PKUIT. 

The  following,  from  a  Healdsburg  exchange,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  profits  in  that  section.    The  Enterprise  »tiy&\ 
Mr.  Sawtell,  just  across  the  river,  has,  we  understand, 
sold  his  fruit  crop  to  Mr.  Grove,  a  local  peddler,  for 
$170  an  acre,  on  the  trees.    All  the  good  orchards  here 
pay  handsomely.    Mr.  Gladden  sold  Jiis  peach  crop  to 
'  the  Santa  Rosa  cannery  for  $42  a  ton,  to  deliver  fifty 
tons     He  has  also  sold  about  $60J  worth  of  peaches  to 
peddlers.     His  place  (less  than  fifty  acres)  will  this 
year  yield  him  fully  $4,000,  fifteen  acres  of  orchard  now 
bearing  fruit.    He  has  twenty-lwo  acres  set  to  fruit,  all 
j  of  which  will  bear  some  next  year,  and  in  his  nursery 
,  he  has  20,000  trees,  mostly  budded.    He  will  set  oat 
;  forty  acres  to  fruit  in  all,  and  after  dividing  yield  and 
I  price  by  two  (for  Mr.  G.  never  figures  extravagantly) 
he  counts  on  annual  income  of  $8,000.    The  time  is  not 
far  di&tant  when  all  of  our  fruit  lauds  will  be  uUlized 


BKUAD  GAUGK 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Monday,  April  lOth,  1882, 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  8t;eets)  as  follows: 


LE.WE 
S.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


ABBIVE 
B.  P. 


8:.')0  A.  M 

t  9:30  A.  M 
10:40  A.  M. 
«  3:30  p.  M. 

4:25  p  M. 
*  5:15  P.  M. 

6:30  P.  M. 


8:30  A.  M 
10:40  A.  M 
«  3:30  P.  M 
4:25  P.  M 


10:40  A.  M 
*  3:30  P.  M, 


10:40  A  M 
*  3;30  P.  M 


10:40  A.  M 
•  3:30  P.  M 


..San  Mateo,  Redwood, 
 and  Menlo  Park.... 


6:40  A.  M. 

*  8.10  A.  M. 
903  A.  u. 

*10:02.  A  H. 

*  3:36  P.  M. 
t  4:59  p.  M. 

6:00  P.M. 
t  8:13  p.  M. 


1  .Santa  Clara.  San  Jose  and.  I 
I  ..Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


( .Gilroy.PaJaro.Oastroville. ) 
I  and  Salinas  ( 


9fl3  A.  M- 
•Wfil  A.  M. 
*  3:36  p.  M. 

6:00  p.  M. 
t  8:15  p.  M. 
'*10.02  A.^. 

6K)0  p.  M. 


j  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

("..Monterey.  Watsonville.. .  1 
)  Camp  Goodall.  Aptos. Camp^ 
i  San  Jose,  Soquel  and  Santa  | 
I   Cruz  ) 


*10fl2  A. 
600  p. 


»10O2a.  M. 
6K)0  p.  M. 


10:40  A.  M.| 
•Sundays 


I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  |  j 
excepted.    tSundays  only. 


»-SPGCIAT,  NOTICE.  "«B 
Sunday  Excursion  Trains  to  Monterey  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

First-class  Excursion  Train  to  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  will  leave  San  Francisco  every  Sunday  at  7 :30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Moi  terey  at  4:35  p.  m  :  Sauta  Cruz  at 
4:15  p.  M.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:i0  P.  M.  Fare, 
for  the  Ruuud  Trip,  to  either  point.  OH. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Peseaduro  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  H:M  A.  M.  Train. 

TiCKKT  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel, 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  k  Tkt.  Agt. 

SB'S.  P  Allauiic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  V'u- 
ma,  etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9iiu  A.   

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAiHSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

.KW^E   WHAKF  COKXEK  or 

JFirst  Hiiil  Braiiiian  Streets,  at  2  p.  M., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONaKONG, 

Oonnecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae. 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 

OCEANIC  Wednesday,  August  30. 

COPI'IC  Thursday,  Septeuiber  7. 

G  A  iC  1. 1 C  Thursda y ,  Septemlx  r  28. 

BKL.Gi<:   Saturday.  Oetuber  7. 

A  it  ABIC  Saturday.  October  28. 

OCEANIC  Thursday,  November  9. 

COPTIC  Tuesday,  November  21. 

GAELiIC  Tuesday,  December  12. 

BELiOIC  Saturday,  December  23. 

ARABIC   Thursiia>  ,  January  11 

OCEANIC  Tuesday,  January  23. 

COPTIC  Saturday.  February  3. 

GAELIC  Saturday.  February  24. 

BELGIC  Thursday,  March  8. 


Excnrslon  Tickets  to  Ifokoliama  and  Re- 
turn at  Rednred  Rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  foi 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  'a  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  'M'i  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 

T.  H.  aOODMAK, 

Geu'l  PasseiiKer  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD. 

Prewi-iptir 


Paid  Up  Oauital  

Eeserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)  -  - 


-  $3,000,000 

-  3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  York  6^  Wall  Straet 

Atrency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"- 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


Tbia  Bank  haa  Special  FaclIItlea  for  Deal> 
Ing  in  Bullion. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

AllSTMLmi,  cm  &  JIPJN, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 

LiivEn.r»oc:>iji. 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE, 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTINO  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DBMI.NG,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO,  TEXAS. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 


Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Rallwa; 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

"Fin  slgixxd.,  Fx*£tx3Loe, 

AND    ALL    EI;R0PE.\N  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  the  World. 


Are  ran  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  and  intermediate  points.  Th^se  DrawinK  Room 
Cars  by  clay,  auil  Sleepin»<  Cars  by  ni^^ht,  art*  miexcf  lied 
for  comfort  aud  cDnvenience  to  the  Passeii^ier  wliile  en 
route— combining;  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accominodatioua  pertaining  to  a  well-fiiruished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bcdiUog.  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  uoder  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Uafi:£rn;^e  per  full  Pitsaenjfer 
free.  50  pounds  of  Bu^fj^u^e  per  Uulf  Paa- 
sen^^er,  free. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  California 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  seeuro  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Qen.Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Aft 
SAN  FIUNCI800,  OAL. 


September. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IilIPORTERS,  JUANUFACTURERS, 

.  AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VAllIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished. — Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  ]IIarket  Street,      -      -       Ssiii  FrsEiieiKco. 

CORXER  FIRST  AND  YA.VIHILL  STREETS,  PORTLAlXD,  OREGON. 


TUU    SAN   JUACtUlN  VAI^LEY. 

The  Stockton  Independent,  in  speaking  of 
this  valley,  says; 

Those  who  have  settled  in  this  magnificent 
agiicniturul  territory  have  proven  the  wealth 
of  soil,  and  they  are  always  hopeful;  they 
have  demonstrated  that  the  climate  is  equaled 
by  but  few  sections  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
content  to  remain  here  for  life.  They  recog- 
nize that  they  have  an  outlet  for  all  their  pro- 
ducts excelled  by  no  farming  country  on  the 
coast,  and  the  character  of  the  people  and 
morals  are  equal  to  any  other  locality.  Large 
tracts  are  being  segregated,  and  smaller  farms-, 
with  a  concentration  of  labor  and  thought,  are 
giving  the  same  return  to  the  huhbaudman  as 
the  uuweildy  ranches  more  carelessly  conduct- 
ed. La^d  is  by  no  means  high  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin, and  not  only  grain  of  various  kinds 
grows  with  wonderful  productiveness,  but 
fruits  of  all  kinds  help  to  enrich  the  favored 
farmer  of  this  rich  secticm  of  country.  With 
more  careful  attention  g'ven,  from  year  to 
year,  to  the  smaller  farms,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  happy  resident  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  valley  "may  drink  tea  cured  un- 
der his  own  sky;  may  grind  coffee  from  an 
Arabia  at  his  doors;  may  sweeten  it  with  sugar 
landed  from  no  ship  that  has  ever  ventured 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate;  may  take  the  rice 
that  is  raised  in  our  tules;  may  see  the  cotton 
for  his  household  baled  in  our  own  county, 
and  sped  for  weaving  to  California  mills;  may 
purchase  silks  on  which  no  duty  is  paid  to  a 
Custom  House,  and  may  smoke,  in  gratitude 
for  his  luxuries,  tobacco  raised  in  the  Virginia 
within  our  own  bounds.  This  is  no  unreason  - 
able picture,  for  the  germs  of  all  these  ad- 
vancements have  already  been  sown  in  this 
land  of  plenty.  Tens  of  thousands  of  indus- 
trious people,  with  limited  means,  may  here 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  those  they 
love,  and  become  co-workers  in  bringing  about 
the  grand  results  so  inevitable.  Even  now,  in 
the  language  of  another  uttered  over  twenty 
years  ago,  as  a  poetical  picture  of  what  might 
be,  the  San  Joaquin  is  composed  of  long  rib- 
bons of  fields  stretching  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  each  field  of  a  different  color;  dis- 
tributed over  the  valley  are  green  grapes, 
brown  furrows;  emerald  vines  and  fringing 
ledges;  grain  growing,  grain  aureate  and  rus- 
set; houses  dotting  along  like  violets  in  flower 
beds;  houses  dotted  along  like  dew  drops  in 
clover  fields;  houses  grouped,  houses  clumped, 
hamlets  modest,  hamlets  blooming  and  luxuri- 
ant like  gorgeous  creepers;  villages  with 
spires,  towns  and  burnished  domes  goldened 
by  the  sun  and  silvered  by  the  moon;  terraced 
foothills  laughing  with  generous  villas,  sloping 
forelands  alive  with  herds;  swelling  mounds, 
nestling  with  vines,  oval  knolls  crowned  with 
festoons  of  fruit  blossoms,  breathing  sweet 
perfumes  to  the  sky.  All  this,  even,  is  no  po- 
etical picture,  for  the  reality  exists  in  this 
land,  the  capabilities  of  which  are  boundless. 

The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  ample  enough  to 
supply  homes  for  a  nation;  homes  for  the  rich 
man  who  has  retired  from  the  busy  whirl  of 
the  world;  homes  for  the  poor  man  who  has 
struggled  years  in  less  favored  regions;  homes 
for  the  old  and  the  young,  and  happiness  and 
health  for  everybody. 


REVIEW   OP    NEVADA    COUNTY  INTER- 
ESTS. 

From  the  Nevada  City  Transcript  we  take  the 
following: 

Never  before  were  there  more  general  signs  of 
unusual  prosperity.  The  great  mines  are  all  in 
full  blast.  The  big  ditches  are  all  full,  and  the 
monitors  in  all  the  great  hydraulic  mines  are 
charging  the  heavy  banks  of  gravel  from  this 
city  to  Mooie's  Flat.  At  the  latter  place,  in 
the  big  hydraulic  claim,  about  1,200  inches  of 
water  are  used,  which  finds  its  outlet  into  the 
Middle  Yuba  through  a  drain  tunnel  about 
1.400  feet  in  length,  which  is  deep  enough  to 
draiu  and  wash  the  whole  of  that  great  and 
rich  auriferous  basin  of  gravel.  Further  down 
the  ridge  the  ditches  of  Milton,  Eureka,  Lake 
and  North  Bloomfield  mines  are  crossed. 
Coming  this  way.  North  Bloomfield  is  a  beauti- 
ul  and  flourishing  town — its  residences  at  this 
season  being  mostly  embowered  with  roses  and 
flowers.  At  the  further  end  of  the  town  from 
this  city  are  the  hoisting  works  and  mine  of  the 
Derbec  Company.  A  litUe  below  the  town  are 
the  immense  mines  of  the  North  Bloomfield 
Company.  Immediate  residents,  of  course,  are 
aware  of  the  great  extent  of  this  company'-i 
mining  property.    They  have  a  patent  for  1,- 


850  acres.     Altogether  thg  company  ut 
5,000  inches  of   water  which  plays  thi 
eight  monitors  night  and  day  into  the  immeu.-,u 
gravel  banks.     But  the  most  stupendous  part 
of  this  company's  property  is  its  immense  res- 
ervoir, situated  about  seven  miles  above  Eu- 
reka, the  dam  of  which  is  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  laid  with  solid  stone.     The  face  of 
this  dam  is  of  hewn  stone  laid  with  cement, 
and  the  foundation  bolted  to  the  bedrock.  This 
is  backed  with  waterproof  plank,  and  the  base 
of  the  dam  is  still  backed  with  thirty  feet  more 
of  solid  stone.     The  reservoir  is  now  full  of 
water,  which  will  not  be  used  by  the  company 
until  the  water  in  the  river  fails  to  furnish  a 
supply.     No  stream  of  water  leads  into  this 
reservoir.     The  dam  is  constructed  at  the  out- 
let of  a  great  snow  or  water-shed,  and  the 
melting  snows  of  spring  fill  the  reservoir. 
The  water  in  the  reservoir  is  over  a  mile  and 
three-quarters  in  length  by  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  wi'Uh,  and  this  contains  a  sup|)ly  for 
the  company  sufficient  to  furnish  3,000  inches 
daily  from  the  time  the  dry  season  sets  in  until 
the  rising  waters  in  the  river  can  be  utilized  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  or  spring.  The 
North  Bloomfield  possesses  in  this  reservoir  an 
advantage  over  all  the  other  mining  companies 
on  the  great  ridge.  When  the  snow  falls  in  the 
dftch  of  this  company  water  is  let  on  from  the 
bottom  of  the  great  reservoir,  and  this  at  once 
melts  the  snow  and  clears  tae  ditch  ot  all  ob- 
struction of  snow — a  feat  which  no  other  com- 
pany can  accomplish  by  the  use  of  the  cold  sur- 
face water.  Still  further  down  the  ridge  all  the 
ditches  are  filled  with  water,  which  is  being 
utilized  by  the  dififerent  mining  companies 
usually  consuming  it. 


VEXTURA  CROP  NOTES. 

The  Free  Press,  of  Ajigust  2d,  says:  Mr. 
John  F.  Cummings,  one  of  the  most  thrifty 
and  enterprising  farmers,  out  upon  the  Santa 
Paula  road,  has  just  taken  off' a  crop  of  twenty 
sacks  per  acre  from  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
not  been  plowed  for  five  year.s — the  grain  hav- 
ing volunteered  year  after  year.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings pastured  it  this  year  until  March,  in- 
tending to  plow  it  up,  but  as  soon  as  the  stock 
was  taken  off,  the  barley  came  forward  so  vig- 
orously that  he  concluded  to  let  it  alone.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hill,  on  the  Colonic,  thought  by  the 
looks  of  his  barley  field  that  perhaps  4.500 
sacks  would  hold  the  crop,  and  he  laid  in  that 
many.  By  the  time  the  thrashing  machine 
had  labored  with  it  one  day,  he  concluded  he 
could  fill  1,000  more,  and  ordered  them.  Next 
day,  as  the  pile  of  grain  still  increased,  and 
the  pile  of  sacks  diminished,  he  ordered  another 
1,000,  and  whether  he  has  stopped  ordering 
yet,  we  don't  know.  So  far  he  has  filled  6,- 
500  sacks  from  what  he  considered  a  4,500- 
sack  crop.  And  he  is  a  good  judge  of  grain, 
too.  But  so  far,  this  year,  the  crops  seem  to 
be  fooling  all  the  farmers,  and  on  the  right 
side.  In  the  Upper  Ojai  valley,  the  wheat 
crop  was  never  better  than  this  year.  The 
lower  valley  crops  are  also  very  fine — much 
better  than  was  anticipated  six  weeks  ago. 
The  Proper  and  White  Australian  are  the  va- 
rieties mostly  sown.  At  the  Sespe,  the  crops 
of  barley,  corn  and  benns  are  the  best  the 
farmers  have  had  in  ten  years.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Gries  has  been  running  his  big  thrashing  ma- 
chine for  ten  days,  and  the  lowest  yield  he  has 
yet  handled  was  20  centals  per  acre. 


A    I1IGHI.Y-FAVORED  COUNTY. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Senlinel,  in  speaking  of  its 
county,  says:  We  have  grand  scenery,  several 
rivers,  a  beautiful  bay,  the  biggest  ocean  in  the 
world,  giant  trees,  great  forests,  swelling  valea, 
high  mountains,  hills  purple  with  clustering 
grapes,  fields  golden  with  ripening  grain 
thickets  full  of  whirring  birds  and  bounding 
deer,  roads  running  in  every  direction,  a  hun- 
dred places  of  interest,  creeks  alive  with 
speckled  beauties,  and  an  arm  of  the  ocean  in- 
habited by  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  a 
city  that  Aduiu  and  Eve  wonld  enter  were  it 
possible  for  I  hem  again  to  be  driven  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 


A  VAL.UABI.E  ORCHARD. 

The  Los  Angeles  7'i//ie.9  says:  We  visited  a 
twenty-acre  orchard,  a  few  days  since,  in  this 
county,  which  is  held  at  a  valuation  of  $16,- 
000,  or  $800  per  acre;  and  it  is  cheap  at  that. 
And  it  is  but  five  years  since  the  place  was  but 
a  sheep  range,  not  worth  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  utilized,  $5  per  acre. 

UttbBcribe  for  UiS  iiESODUcss  or  UAuroBiru. 
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our  lovely  clime.  If  the  winter  rains  come  up 
to  the  desired  standard,  it  is  believed  there  will 
be  more  building  done  in  Los  Angeles  next 
year  than  ever  before. — Los  Angelex  Mirror. 


TULAKIC  CITY. 

The  Visalia  Times,  in  speaking  of  this  rap- 
idly growing  town,  says:  It  still  continues  to 
improve.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw 
can  be  beard  at  any  time  from  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Carpenters,  brick-makers,  painters  and  arti- 
zans  of  every  kind  are  engaged  at  good  wages. 
The  streets  are  crowded  from  early  morn  un- 
til late  in  the  evening,  with  farm  teams,  loaded 
with  grain,  while  the  warehouse  men  are  busy 
storing  and  shipping  the  same.  The  botles, 
restaurants  and  saloons  are  doing  a  thriving 
business.  The  merchants  are  busy  selling  and 
puckiog  goods;  and  in  fact  a  breeze  of  prosper- 
ity seems  to  pervade  the  entire  place. 


Sao  Francisco,  -      -  California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


■^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-Cli4SS  RESTAURANT. 
The  Handaoitifst  Ulnintf-rooin  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  HAIiUISON,  Manager. 


IRRIGATIO.X  CANALS.  ; 

A  correspondent,  of  the  Fresno  Expositor, 
who  has  been  looking  into  the  subject  of  the 
cost,  capacity,  value,  etc.,  of  the  irrigating 
canals  in  Fresno  county  that'  brtve\been  di- 
verted from^King's  river,  says:  The'Center- 
ville]and  Kiugsburg  Canal  cost  about  $70,000. 
When  running  a  full  head  it  carries  200  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  The  ;cost,;there- 
fore,  of  construction  is  at  the  rate  of  $350  per 
foot,  but  it  sells  readily  at  $500  .'per  foot,  and 
the  price  is  steadily  augmenting.  The  Fresno 
and  King's  River  Canal,  or  Gould  Ditch,  cost 
about  $05,000.  It  carries  about  100  cubic  feet 
per  second.  Water  in  this''canal  is  row  selling 
at  the  rate  of  $500  per^oot,  or'|$150  less  than 
it  cost.  The  Emigrant  Ditch  cost  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000.  _  It  carries  about  fifty 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The,  cost  per  foot  was 
from  $400  to  $500,  and  it  is  selling  at  the  rate 
of  $400  per  foot.  The  land  is  settling  up  so 
rapidly  at  the  lower  end'of  the  canal  that  the 
price  is  suie  to  go  up  to;$7uO  or  $800  per  f  ot. 
The  Liberty  Canal  is  not'  yet  finished,  but  so 
far  is  furnishing  the  cheapest  water  of  any  in 
the  county.  It  cost.betweeu  $G,000  and  $7,000, 
and  carries  about  thirty  cubic  feet  per  second. 
There  is  no  stock  of  this  company  selliug. 
The  Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  close  corporation,  the 
general  public  knowing  little  of  'its  workings. 
Its  cost,  therefore,  is  not  known.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  somr-thiiig  over  3J0  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Water  rights  in  it  are  selling  at  the  rate 
of  $800  per  cubic  foot,  with  an  additional 
charge  of  $1U0  per  annum  for  repairs,  etc.  The 
actual  selling  price,  therefore,  is  $1,800  per 
cubic  foot.  At  $800  per  foot  the  value  of  the 
property  is  $240,000.  While  the  canals,  as  a 
whole,  show  but  little  appreciation  in  value 
over  their  cost,  the  lands  that  lie  along  them 
and  are  capable  of  being  irrigated  from  them, 
have  made  a  remarkable.'advauce  in  price.  As 
an  iustance  let  us  take  the  Centerville  and 
Kingsburg  Canal.  Its  200  feet  of  water  is 
capable  of  irrigating  32,000  acres  of  land, 
which,  without  water,  would  be  worth  $40,000; 
with  it,  is  dirt  cheap  at  $640,000. 


SHASTA    COUNTY  SILVER. 

Quartz  mining  interests  in  this  county  have 
not  been  thought  much  of  by  the  outside  world. 
In  early  days  the  placer  mines  made  Shasta 
county  famous  abroad,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed placer  mining  is  an  industry  which  long 
since  ceased  to  be  lucrative  here.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  is  correct  for  the  reason  that  the  riL-h- 
est  spots  have  been  worked  out  and  much 
ground  that  would  pay  handsomely  is  inacces- 
sible to  Water;  yet,  at  this  late  day  there  are  a 
few  placer  mines  that  are  paying  quite  well, 
for  the  reason  that  a  suflauient  supply  of  water 
can  be  obtained.  But  practically  speaking,  the 
mineral  greatness  of  the  county  is  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped— and  that  by  capital.  Recent  discov- 
eries have  shown  that  a  vast  silver  deposit  lies 
in  the  range  of  the  mountains  northeast  from 
French  Gulch  to  the  Sacramento  river  as  far 
up  as  Sisson's.  The  belt  can  be  traced  from 
west  of  Iron  Mountain  east  almost  in  a  direct . 
line  to  Coiiper  City,  Developments  at  these 
points  have  established  the  fact  that  immense 
bodies  of  silver  ore  lie  hidden  in  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain;  and  recent  discoveries  on  Squaw 
Creek,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  east  and  west, 
prove  that  a  continuous  body  exists.  All  this 
vast  deposit  of  silver  is  yet  to  be  developed 
and  it  will  be  whenever  capital  is  assured — and 
this  assurance  is  growing  gradually.  For 
months  past  capitalists  of  San  Francisco,  and 
those  seeking  such  investments,  have  had,  and 
now  have,  experienced  miners  and  experts 
prospecting  and  assaying  the  silver-bearing  ore 
found  in  this  region,  who  are  reporting  favora- 
bly.— Redding  Independent. 


CALIFORNIA  RAISI.XS. 

The  production  of  raisins  (or  dried  grape)  is 
to  become  one  of  California's  best  industries. 
And  when  the  foolish  prejudice  against  a  Lome 
production  of  any  kind  is  smothered  by  a  lit- 
tle more  American  pride,  the  raisins  produced 
here  will  stand  the  test  in  the  commercial 
world  with  the  production  of  any  in  Smyrna, 
Valencia,  or  Asiatic  Turkey.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  of  drying  and  preparing  raisins,  but 
we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  simplest  plan 
as  being  the  best.  In  California,  when  thor- 
oughly ripe,  the  grapes  are  cut  in  bunches 
from  the  vines  and  laid  on  boards  in  the  vine- 
yard about  eight  oi  ten  inches  from  the  ground 


and  then  covered  with  another  board  about  six 
inches  above  the  grapes.  They  claim  that  if 
the  sun  shines  on  the  grapes  they  burst  by  the 
intense  heat.  But  if  covered,  they  dry  slower 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air  over  and  around 
them.  It  is  done  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
rain  and  no  danger  from  injury.  Pretty  good 
raisins  are  produced  by  leaving  the  grapes  on 
the  vines  to  dry.  The  writer  has  gathered 
from  the  vineyards  the  present  week  a  very 
good  article  of  raisin,  equal  to  the  average 
raisin  in  the  market. 

lu  Malaga  are  produced  the  celebrated  Mus- 
catels, or  raisins  of  the  sun.  These  are. dried 
by  splitting  the  stem  of  the  clusters  of  grapes 
nearly  but  not  quite  off,  so  as  to  partially  stop 
the  supply  of  juice  to  the  grape  and  permit  it 
to  dry  sooner,  and  yet  to  supply  a  sufficient 
substance  to  keep  them  from  drying  too  soon. 
In  other  countries,  where  they  have  more  fre 
quent  rains,  and  cannot  rely  on  a  lengthy  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  the  grapes  are  gathered  and 
hung  on  lines,  or  laid  on  prepared  floors  to  be 
dried  in  the  sun.  In  California  nearly  all 
of  the  raisins  are  produced  in  the  plainest  way, 
without  doctoring,  sweetening  or  dipping.  And 
they  are  truly  delicious,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  will  have  ample  evidence 
at  the  exhibition  of  our  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. The  amount  which  California  can  pro- 
duce is  almost  limitless.  Should  no  enemy  in- 
terfere with  the  vine  or  grai>e,  this  State  can  in 
a  few  years  supply  the  entire  American  demand 
wit  hraisins  equal  to  the  Valencias,  Denies, 
from  Spain,  Malagas,  from  Malaga,  or  the 
black  Smyrnans  aud  Sultanas  from  Asiatic 
Turkey.  And  hasten  the  day  when  America 
will  raise  all  of  her  own  fruits  aud  manufac- 
ture all  of  her  own  goods. — C.  F.  C,  in  Press 
and  Uorlimlturist. 


THE  ROLLI.VG  STO.XE. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the 
woudt-rful  fertility  of  the  numerous  valleys  on 
the  Coast,  and  many  people  who  always  see 
fortune  in  the  distance,  often  fail  to  see  any- 
thing coutributive  to  wealth  about  their  own 
homes  and  neighborhoods.  Men  who  under- 
stand the  business  of  farming  and  are  industri- 
ous workers  have  grown  into  good  indepen- 
dent circumstances  in  San  Benito  county.  We 
could  mention  the  names  of  farmers  at  Santa 
.\iia,  San  Juan  aud  Hollister  valleys,  whose 
farm  management  is  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
It  is  rarely  they  fail  to  secure  a  crop  that  pays 
for  their  exertions,  simply  because  they  know 
the  art  of  working  laud  to  the  best  advantage. 
Unsuccessful  farmers  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. They  are  ever  ready  to  pull  up  stakes 
aud  leave  to  locate  where  the  air  and  soil  will 
produce  crops  without  labor.  And  this  they 
realize  occasionally  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, where  nature  appears  to  have  some  sym- 
pathy for  their  natural  fatigue  and  ignorance. 
But  the  generosity  of  Dame  Nature  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  relied  upon; a  mere  scratching  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  making  of 
furrows  wide  enough  to  get  through  the  work 
quickly  aud  escape  half  the  weeds  of  the  fields, 
causes  Her  Majesty  to  make  her  bounty  scarce. 
She  revolts  at  this  slovenly  treatment,  and  the 
lazy  operator,  instead  of  exercising  his  muscle 
and  brain  in  the  adoption  of  his  neighbor's 
methods  to  make  his  crops  heavy,  looks  to- 
wards pastures  new  and  goes  for  them. — San 
Benito  Aden  nee. 


CROWDED  LOS  ANGELES. 

The  crowds  which  frequent  our  hotels  of  var- 
ious grades  at  this  time  give  an  air  of  perma- 
nency to  the  prese  \t  business  boom  entirely 
satisfactory  to  citizens  generally.  There  is  no 
excitement  of  any  kind  in  or  outside  of  the 
city;  no  sensational  advertisiag  of  special  ad- 
vantages in  mines;  no  unhealthy  spread  in  the 
way  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  but  a  quiet, 
steady  aud  safe  advancement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business.  An  intelligent  contractor 
remarked  yesterday  that  this  condition  of 
things  can  be  accounted  for  solely  upon  our 
natural  advantages.  Within  the  last  two  years 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
been  in  and  through  Los  Angeles,  and  they 
like  the  place  and  its  surroundings.  They 
write  to  their  friends  "back  East"  that  they 
have  found  the  spot  they  have  dreamed  of,  but 
never  expected  to  see;  if  they  do  not  remain 
here  just  then,  they  home,  many  of  them, 
sell  all  they  have,  and  come  to  this  locality  to 
live.  They  also  tell  everybody  they  meet  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  semi-tropic  Califor- 
nia, and  thus  spread  the  fever  of  emigration  to 


YOSEMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  thejalley! 

THE   ROADS    l\  EXCELLENT 
COM3ITION. 

Paasen^crg  Cnn   Lpnv*-    Uy   Ritlier   of  the 
Three  Popiilitr  st«y^«  Ri>afli« ! 

MADERA,  MERCEh,  OR  MILTON. 

TICKE  S  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 

Due  Time  Shoiilil  Itf  Given  To  Secure  Seuls. 


AI.KO,    TUKKI'S    r<Hl  SALKTO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 


G- IE: S  :E3  XI  S  ! 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Re  nrt  Are 
Now  Open  and  in  Splendid  Condition 

THE  CELE1!R.\TED  fOSS  has  Ins  tiums  ulul  Wifjoiis 
in  bi  itcr  riiadition  tlimi  ever  bi  fore;  hii>ttU.\D  has  been 
WIDENED  aii.l  is  perfectly  SMOOTH.  The  Cloverdnle 
Koad  is  iiDW  in  good  eonditiou.  FOR  ROUND  TKIP 
leave  San  Francisco  at  7.10  a  m  ,  via  San  Rafael  Ferry, 
arrive  at  Cloverdsle  at  U '.'0  A.  M.  Leave  Cloverclale  at 
12  00  noon,  arrive  at  Geysers  at  3.30  p.  M.  Returning. 
leave  lieyBers  at  8  A.  M.,  vis  Foss'  Liue,  and  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  at  7  3.)  P.  M. 

Round  trip  via  Calistoga:  leave  San  Francisco  at  7.30 
A.  M  ,  arrive  at  Geysers  same  evening,  stay  over  night: 
returuiug.  leave  Geysers  at  8  P.  M.,  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7.35  p.  M.,  making  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  one  night  troni  the  i  ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASTTOUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 
"GOOD  IN  EITHER  DIRECTION. " 

For  Parlicularn  and   I'ickelx,  call  at 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

UNDER  P.\LA(  E  HOTEL. 
SASI  MILLEIi,  Tourist  and  Ticket  A^ent. 


Tlie  Calirornia,  lilo^  <Is 


UNION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,? 
(.Established  in  1861). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-Up  Capital,    -    -  $750,000 

PRI.VCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Oitiei  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCH  A  RD,  |  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

0.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

QfiOHGE  T.  BOHEN   Surveyor 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  188a 


r»IH.3E3     O  3Nr  Us  Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up.  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

PremiumSi  since  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1882,  -  -  .  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Reinsurance  Reserve,  -  -  -  171,412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS  I 

J.  F.  HOUGHTON  President. 

J.  L.  N.  KBEPAKD  Vice  Preiiident. 

CHAS.   H.  STORl  Secretary  , 

R.  H.  MAGILI  General  Agent. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  aud  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPKCTFULLY   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Urnslies,  C«>ml)s, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  "'osmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Ktc,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sule  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poisitn  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAM£S  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Drnggists. 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

633  Slarliet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  F.  FABNBWOBTH.  M.  T.  BRBWEk 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Not.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
HACRAMENro,        -        -  CALIFOKMA. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  <<((  WHOLE, 
sale  dealers  in  Poreljrn  and  Uomeatic  Or«>«n 
a"rt  Dried  Fruila,  Prod uee.  Honey,  Nuts,  Garden 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Please  give  us  a  trial.  30  and  3^ 
J  StTMt,  Sacrunoalo.  Cal. 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
d-^e  and  Inside 
on  Wood,  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


IT  IS  X^riTHOXJT  J^lSr  E3CPXJ-A.I^, 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pare  W'.iite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  fhorouijhly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CR.iCK,  OH  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresli  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRIGK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

335  Marlcet  Sstreet, 


CILIFORXIJ  SUGAR  MIEM, 

Manufacturers  of  tlie 

STANDARD  SYRUP, 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

Put  np  in  Barrels  Kxpressly  for  Home  Con- 
sumption. 

ALSO, 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

In  Barieig  for  Export. 

REFI  NED  SUGARS, 

At  Lowest  Slarltet  Rates. 


Office:  325  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs. 


STEAM ^LOWS. 

FOR  S\L.H-T»vo  kiteam  Plows,  Manufac- 
tured by  tUe  world-reuowiied  ftrm  of  John  Fowltr  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds.  England,  with  all  latest  iiiiprovemHiits 
and  duplicate  accetsories.  These  plows  are  capable  of 
plowing  from  15  to  50  acres  per  day  per  set,  at  a  depth 
Of  from  cue  inch  to  two  feet  or  more.  The  four  pow- 
erful traction  engines  belonging  to  the  outfit  were  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  u,.e  on  the  Pacitic  Coast  and 
colonies,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  ei-ououiy  in  fuel,  but 
also  for  trausportatiou  purposes,  and  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work  where  sU'am  power  is  advantageous  or  re- 
quisite. Apply  to  H.  N.  CHAU.VCIiV, 
aooax  So.  10,  109  Califoruiu  SU,  S. 


KOIt 


GALENA-SILVER 
and  COPPER  ORES. 


^HE  PACIFIC  WATER  JACKET  SMELT-" 
ERS  embrace  many  features  tliat  are 
entirely  new  and  of  £frejit  practical  Utility, 
wliichare  covered  by  letters  patent. 

No  otiker  furnaces  can  compare  witll  tikese 
for  durability  and  in  capacity  for  uviinter- 
rupted  worlt. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Giviiiy  results  Hfcver  before  obtained  as  re- 
gfards  conliiiiious  ruiiiiiti<>-,  eeoiioiiiy  of  fuel, 
^rade  and  qualify  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepared  to  aeiiioitsc rate  by  facts  the 
claims  Uere  made. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPED  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Reqnirinn;'  no  brick  or  sfou>^  work,  except 
tbat  f(»r  tlie  crucible,  Ibu^  uaviu*;  ^^freat  ex- 
pense and  loss  of  lime  in  construct  iou. 

COMPLETESMELTINC  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

4>i  nny  capacity,  and  with  all  the  improve- 
men  tn  that  ev  perieii  e  has  Nu<;^'e8ted  as  val- 
uable ill  lliis  claK.s  of  mat  liinery. 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT- 
ERS FURNISHED, 

When  desired,  l»  examine  mines  and  to  su- 
perintend con«truclioii  and  runniukr  of  fur- 
naces.     Kst iinii lex  (riven  upon  applicatiuii, 
!!iend  for  Circular. 

RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO,, 
 Pacific  Iron  Works.  San  Fransisco. 

WA.IVJTKJO! 


EVKIIYBODY    TO   SEi\D  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  V  A  L  L  , 

Wtoeltton,  C-'al- ,  for 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Macliine  now  in  usu.    Price,  50  ccuts  per  doz. 
Htaiiipu  takeu  in  puymcut. 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPER  FASUiONS. 
Beud  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


OUR  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

Placer  county  needs  vastly  more  of  an  agri- 
cultural population  than  it  has  at  present. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  un- 
tilled  acres  lying  on  our  broad  sunny  foothills 
that  await  only  the  haud  of  the  husbandman 
to  make  thtm  blossom  as  the  rose.  Many  of 
the  best  garden  spots  of  this  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  health-giving  region  are  valued  at  present 
only  for  the  wood  that  is  on  it,  or  for  the  lur- 
ing display  of  shining  sands  that  are  here  and 
there  found  by  the  restless  and  speculative  set- 
tlers, who  came  here  in  "the  fall  of  '49  or  the 
spring  of  '50." 

The  western  part  of  this  county  is  well  adap- 
ted to  the  culture  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Newcastle  alone  ships  hundreds  of  tons  of  the 
finest  fruit  raised  in  the  State.  Several  parties 
have  written  us  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  lately,  inquiring  about  the  natural  re- 
sources and  climatic  condition  of  Placer  coun- 
ty. To  these  inquiries  answers  have  been  sent 
which  have  been  received  with  evident  favor, 
since  we  hear  of  several  families  who  contem- 
plate settling  here  or  in  this  vicinity  ere  long. 
One  gentleman,  Mr.  Hartzell,  of  Covelo,  Men- 
docino county,  who  called  on  us  during  the 
week,  intimated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
three  or  four  of  his  acquaintances  (mostly  men 
of  family,  and  possessed  of  some  means, we  are 
pleased  to  say),  who  will  be  up  here  in  a  few 
days  to  look  around  for  opportunities.  As  a 
result  of  his  investigation,  he  is  strongly  dis- 
posed, it  he  can  find  the  necessary  co-operative 
help  of  others,  to  secure  the  possession  of  a 
tract  of  foothill  land  not  many  miles  from  Au- 
burn— not  more  thau  three  miles  from  the  rail- 
road— of  a  section  of  good  laud  suitable  for 
fruit  culture  and  gardening,  which  can  be  had 
at  a  bargain,  part  of  it  being  deeded  part  home 
steaded,  and  the  remainder  is  railroad  land. 
Tbere  is  wood  enough  on  this  land  now  to  pay 
for  it  if  the  right  kind  of  work  be  done  on  it_ 
which  work  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  nece.-sarj  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  cultivation.  No  irrigation  beyond 
that  required  for  sprouting  purposes  will  be 
necessary.  Mr.  Hartzell  and  his  family  are 
now  temporarily  located  at  Lincoln.  Any  one 
interested  in  this  scheme  of  settlement  and 
purchase,  will  do  well,  in  our  opinion,  to  com- 
municate with  him.  The  An/as  will  cordially 
lend  its  aid  to  all  such  enterprises.  It  is  just 
what  Placer  county  needs. — Placer  Argvs. 


PLEASANT  VALLEY. 

A  reporter  of  the  Record- Union,  the  other 
day,  paid  a  visit  to  Pleasant  Valley.  It  is,  in 
every  sense,  a  pleasant  valley.  It  is  located 
west  of  the  Vacaville  and  Clear  Lake  Railroad 
some  three  miles.  It  is  a  valley  sheltered  from 
the  winds  and  frost  by  protecting  r.mges  of 
hills.  It  is  some  eleven  miles  in  length,  and 
at  the  widest  part  about  two  miles.  It  extends 
from  just  below  Winters  to  near  Vacavelle,  and 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Solano  county. 
Throughout  this  valley  prosperity  reigns  and 
want  is  unknown.  Frost,  blight  and  fruit 
pests  are  banished,  and  the  most  beautiful 
fruit  crops  thrive.  All  the  fruit  products  of 
the  valley  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  es- 
pecially sought  after  in  the  markets.  Lands 
command  a  very  high  figure  and  are  difficult  to 
procure.  The  people  have  good  houses,  are 
without  exception,  well-to-do  and  independent. 
Among  the  chief  land-owners  in  this  favored 
section  may  be  named  J.  M.  Pleasants,  the 
pioneer  of  the  valley,  and  after  whom  it  lakes 
its  name;  he  has  20  acres  in  orchard.  William 
J.  Pleasants  has  75  acres  of  orchard,  100  in 
grain  and  1,000  in  grazing  land;  Washington 
Johnson  has  20  acres  in  grapes  and  in  fruit; 
H.  M.  Watson,  35  acres  in  fruit  and  grapes; 
Levi  Koiys,  130  in  fruit,  grapes,  etc.;  L.  W. 
Buck,  250  in  fruit  and  grapes;  Mr.  Thistle,  85 
acres  of  like  kind,  and  for  which  he  has  been 
offered  $45,000;  J.  M.  Bassford,  Sr.,  80  acres 
of  like  kind,  and  A.  L.  Chapman,  who  has  40 
acres  in  fruit  trees  and  vines. — Record- Union. 


LUMBEKING  UUi^INESS. 

Most  all  of  the  sawmills  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county  are,  we  are  told,  running  on  half 
time  or  with  only  a  half  force  of  hands.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  for  saw-mill 
work  who  will  be  faithful  and  stick  to  their 
work.  Wood  choppers  are  also  said  to  be  very 
scarce,  and,  although  the  price  for  chopping 
wood  has  considerably  advanced,  it  is  hard 
work  to  get  men  for  that  sort  of  a  job.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  are  but  very  few  idle  mm  in 
thin  part  of  the  country. — Grass  Valley  Tidings. 


HOPS   IN  MENDOCINO. 

From  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Ukiah 
Pres.t,  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

A  recent  tour  among  the  hop  fields  of  this 
valley  gave  the  observer  some  impressions  of 
the  extent  of  the  hop  industr}',  the  amount  of 
capital,  machinery  and  labor  involved,  and  of 
the  experience  and  conditions  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  superior  article  familiar  to 
the  trade  as  Russian  river  hops.  J.  B.  Mc 
Clure  uas  thirty-five  acres  in  hops,  ranging 
from  five  to  thirteen  years  old.  He  also  lias  a 
forty-acre  field  upon  his  farm  in  Lake  county, 
and  enough  more  rented  to  make  100  acres  of 
hop  vines  under  his  control.  He  has  dry 
hou.ses,  presses  and  a  complete  equipment  of 
machinery  for  the  prosecution  of  his  business 
in  two  counties,  and  has  probably  a  larger  in- 
vestment than  any  other  ^  rower  in  the  county. 
The  prospect  for  this  season  is  very  flattering, 
The  warm  spell  of  a  month  ago  put  the  plants 
along  well  and  the  stand  is  vigorous.  These 
remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  fields  visited: 

"L.  F.  Long  is  the  pioneer  hop  man  of  his 
section,  having  planted  the  first  field  on  the 
Knox  place,  at  Hopland,  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
is  still  iu  the  business,  and  has  a  field  of  about 
thirty  acres  on  his  home  place,  two  miles  above 
Hopland,  besides  leasing  twenty  acres  on  the 
Kuox  ranch.  Within  the  circuit  of  our  trip  304 
acres  of  thrifty  hop  vines  promise  to  yield  the 
largest  crop  that  has  been  harvested  in  thi.'^  val- 
ley, so  far  as  indications  are  valuMble  at  this 
stage.  At  an  average  of  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre  for  old,  and  GOO  pounds  per  acre  for  new 
vines,  112,000  pounds  of  merchautable  hops 
should  be  secured,  and  many  will  estimate  the 
total  yield  as  high  as  350  000  pounds.  At 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  $70,000  would  be  the 
handsome  reward  of  this  neighborhood  of  hop- 
growers. 


ELLWDOD  COOPER'S  PLACE. 

Near  Santa  Barbara,  adj  >iuing  Glen  Annie, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Press,  is  the  at- 
tractive estate  of  Hou.  Elhvood  Cooper,  a  gen- 
tleman widely  known  for  his  beneticent  gene- 
rosity and  enterprise.  He  is  known  all  over 
the  State  as  a  fast  friend  of  our  educational 
enterprises  and  in  the  promotion  of  horlicul- 
tural  interests.  At  "Elhvood"  there  are  nearly 
200,000  eucalyptus  trees  growing  luxuriantly. 
Mr.  Cooper's  principal  industry  is  olive  oil, 
which  he  has  made  a  success.  He  has  about 
300  acres  in  orehard.  Tbere  are  5,000  olive 
trees,  12,500  almoud  trees,  3,500  walnuts,  1,500 
deciduous  fruit  trees  and  1,500  vines.  He 
keeps  about  1,209  sheep,  100  cattle,  50  horses 
and  200  hogs.  This  is  a  sample  ranch  of  Santa 
Barbara.  It  is  near  the  seashore  and  is  plainly 
seen  from  the  decks  of  all  coast  steamers. 
From  Ellwood  to  Point  Coucepcion  the  coun- 
try is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  grazing  pur- 
poses. There  are  several  extensive  butter  dai- 
ries and  some  unimportant  grainfields,  but 
this  extensivf  range  is  dotted  with  thousands 
of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 


c.\LiPORViA  wi.ve:s  and  brandies. 

Sacramento,  as  the  great  wiue  and  brandy 
center  of  the  State  and  point  of  shipment  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
is  daily  becoming  of  more  importance.  We 
have  here  the  largest  United  States  bonded 
warehouse  on  the  coast,  capable  of  storing 
300,000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  iu  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Sacrameuto  are  several  first- 
class  wineries  and  brandy  distilleries  that  use 
all  the  grapes  that  are  grown  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  Last  season  it  is  estimated  that 
8,500  tons  of  grapes  were  worked  up  at  these 
wineries.  As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  and 
growth  of  the  trade  iu  this  line,  we  find  one 
house  now  shipping  a  carload  of  fifty  casks  of 
wine  and  brandy  to  Galveston.  This  market 
can  now  be  reached  direct  by  rail  without  any 
transfer  or  change  of  car,  through  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  its  connecting  lines. — Record- 
Union. 


ACTlVirv  AMO.VG  MINERS. 

TheN.^vad  i  Transcript  says  that  "never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  quartz  mining  in  this 
section  has  the  quartz  interests  assumed  a 
more  promising  outlook  than  at  the  present 
lime,  The  number  of  quartz  locations,  as 
shown  by  the  record.s,  are  greater  during  the 
past  year  thau  at  auy  corresponding  one  for 
more  than  a  decade." 


The  REsoancEs  of  California  is  the  best 
paoer  to  send  to  your  frieuda  abroad. 
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Hotels. 

The  popular  American  Hotel,  so  well  known  by 
the  traveling  public  for  a  great  many  years,  haa  a 
reputation  second  to  none  for  a  fine  first-class 
house;  it  is  kept  by  W.  B.  Matzenbacb. 

The  Washington,  situated  near  the  Sonoma 
County  Bank,  is  a  tine,  two-story  brick,  kept  by 
Soldate  &  Co. 

The  Brooklyn,  a  fine,  two-story  house,  with  ac- 
commodations tor  100  guests,  is  kept  by  Kelly 
Tighe. 

The  Cosmopolitan  (Diche's  Kosl  House),  located 
on  Main  street,  is  a  three-story  building,  kept  by 
H.  Mdtthi^8,  who  Idas  had  seventeen  years'  experi- 
ence in  hotel  life. 

Immediately  across  the  street  is  the  Union,  an 
old  established  hotel,  wliich  has  recently  been  re- 
moved and  rebuilt  throughout.  It  is  kept  by 
Gerckena  &,  Him. 

J.  D.  Gibbs,  the  popular  news  dealer,  has  re- 
moved into  the  Post  Office,  in  the  new  Masonic 
Building,  where  copies  ot  The  Resources  of  Cali- 
rOBNW  are  always  to  be  found,  together  with  a 
host  of  other  reading  matter. 

George  C.  Young  lus  recently  opened  an  office  a 
few  doors  from  the  American  Hotel,  in  the  insur 
ance  business.  This  young  man  is  agent  for  a 
number  of  standard  companies  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness on  this  coast,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he 
has  built  up  quite  a  patronage. 

Petaluma  has  excellent  schools,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  valued  at  $60,000,  besides  several  fine 
church  edifices,  one  well-arranged  theater,  and  sev- 
eral halls,  for  social  and  other  gatherings. 

Tbd  Petaluma  Transportation  Company  has  two 
steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freight  is  sent  by  this  line  for  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  ton.  D.  A.  McFarland,  Jackson^  street 
Wharf,  is  the  San  Francisco  agent. 

The  commercial  interest  of  Petaluma  is  repre- 
sented, first,  by  A.  P.  Whitney  &  Co.,  wholesale 
and  retail  grocers,  forwarding  and  comission  mer- 
chants, who  are  doing  the  largest  business  in  but- 
ter, grain,  hay  and  general  merchandise  and  pro- 
duce of  any  house  on  the  Coast,  outside  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  firm  of  Hale  Bros.  &  Co.  consists  of  five 
brothers  and  a  father.  They  own  five  stores,  all  in 
Central  California,  located  at  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton, Salinas  City,  San  Jose  and  here  at  Petaluma. 
Their  trade  this  year  will  aggregate  half  a  m  lllion 
of  dollars.  They  buy  and  sell  strictly  for  cash,  and 
anyone  visiting  either  of  their  stores  will  see  all 
new  goods,  the  one  price  marked  in  plain  figures, 
and  all  the  clerks  busy.  We  now  pass  on  to  the 
old  historic  town  of 

Sonoma, 

Whose  early  history  dates  back  to  1835,  when  Gen- 
eral Vallejo  laid  out  the  town.  The  General  is  still 
living  here.  Sonoma  valley  is  about  fifty  miles  due 
north  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
eligible  points  for  a  country  residence.  Its  soil  is 
most  fertile  and  highly  productive.  Its  climate  is 
very  equable  and  delightful.  The  Sonoma  Valley 
Railroad  is  now  completed  from  Sonoma  Landing 
Into  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  By 
reason  of  its  shelter  from  the  ocean  by  mountain 
ranges,  the  climate  of  this  valley  is  much  milder 
than  San  Francisco.  The  entire  valley  is  taken  up 
with  vineyards. 

Wineries. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  from  the 
town  is  the  celebrated  Rbiue  Farm  of  J.  Gundlach 
&  Co.,  who  have  a  large  wine  cellar  at  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Second  streets,  San  Francisco.  On 
their  farm  they  have  a  large  vineyard  of  choice  for- 
eign varieties  of  grapes.  They  also  have  a  winery, 
with  a  capacity  of  making  200,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  a  distillery,  where  they  manufacture  pure  grape 
brandy.  Their  wines  now  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  other  wineries  in  this 
immediate  vicinity.  Among  them  are  those  of  Ju- 
lius DriscoU  &  Co.  and  C.  Aguillan,  in  the  town  of 
Sonoma.  The  latter  gentleman  has  been  estab- 
lished seventeen  years.  He  is  also  manufacturing 
brandy.  Chanet,  Poppe  &  Co.,  Thomas  Nan,  F. 
Greathouse,  and  several  otiiers,  are  located  here. 

Mr.  Htnry  Bille  recently  built  a  large  stone 
winery  between  this  place  and  Santa  Rosa. 

The  famous  Buena  Vista  Vineyard,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State,  is  located  here,  and  many 
more,  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  mention. 

Sonoma  va'ley  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  six  miles  in  width.  Small 
steamers  and  light  sailing  craft  come  up  to  within 
six  miles  of  the  town  of  Sonoma. 

Improved  land  in  the  valley  is  valued  at  from 
$150  to  $500  per  acr  .  This  depends  on  the  style 
of  improvements  and  the  kind  of  grapes  in  ihe 
vineyard.  Second-rate  land  is  worth  from  S40  to 
$30,  and  is  usually  the  foothills.  Third-rate,  or 
mountain  grazing  land,  is  valued  at  from  $5  to  $15 
per  acre.  An  abundance  of  good  water  is  easily 
obtained  by  digging  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  ac- 
cording to  location. 

The  town  of  Sonoma  is  laid  out,  like  most  towns 
in  Spain,  with  a  large  square  or  plazr*  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  houses  arranged  around,  facing  in- 
wards, with  streets  extending  fiom  each  side. 
The  town  contains,  at  present,  about  700  people,  of 
nearly  all  nationalities. 


The  Sonoma  Valley  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  §100,- 
000,  doing  a  general  banking  business,  is  located 
here.  David  Biirris,  President;  A.  F.  Haraszthy, 
Vice-President;  Jessie  Burris,  Cashier. 

One  newspaper,  the  Sonoma //iciei,  is  published 
here.  It  was  established  some  four  and  a  half 
years  ago,  and  is  issued  every  Friday  by  Jones 
Brothers. 

There  are  several  business  houses,  besides  the 
wineries.  Mr.  G.  Guethe  is  manufacturing  large 
wine-tanks.  There  are  a  great  number  of  them 
used  in  the  valley.  James  Martin  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  wagons,  buggies,  etc.  He  has  been 
here  lor  twenty-four  years. 

The  hotels  consist  of  the  Union,  a  two-story  stone 
building,  kept  by  F.  Oettel,  and  the  Sonoma  House, 
by  Mrs.  Glynn. 

We  now  retrace  our  course  and  go  to  the  third 
largest  town  in  the  county,  which  is 

Healdsbur;"^, 
Sixteen  miles  northwest  from  Santa  Rosa.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  all  California,  and 
now  has  a  population  of  2,000.  Healdsburg  is  lo- 
cated on  Russian  river,  near  its  confluence  with 
Dry  creek.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  arise  of 
ground  betwetn  the  two  valleys,  on  the  line  of  the 
S.  F.  and  N.  P.  R.  R.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  fine, 
wide  graded  streets,  handsomely  shaded,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas.  It  has  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply. The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State, 
and  no  better  land  can  be  found  in  any  county  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg.  The  bottom  lands 
of  Russian  river  and  Dry  creek  produce  all  kinds 
of  grain,  fruit,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  hops,  corn,  vege- 
tables of  every  description.  The  uplands  cannot 
be  excelled  for  fine  grapes  and  excellent  fruits. 
Here  we  notice  the  superior  tillage  of  small  farms. 

Healdsburg  has  fine  churches  and  excellent  pub- 
lic schools  A  few  miles  above,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  is  Litton  Spring  College,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  healthy  places  in  the  State. 
It  is  under  the  management  of  Professor  John 
Gamble. 

In  the  town  of  Healdsburg  is  a  young  ladies' 
seminary,  which  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

There  are  two  banks:  the  Bank  of  Healdsburg, 
with  a  capitil  of  $100,000;  H.  W.  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent; Jonas  Bloom,  Cashier,  and  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Healdsburg,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000;  E.  H.  Birnes,  President,  B.  H.  War- 
field,  Cashier. 

Hotels. 

Healdsburg  has  good  hotels.  The  Sotoyome 
House,  a  three-story  brick,  owned  and  kept  by  N. 
W.  Bostwick,  who  has  recently  purchased  this 
popular  house,  which  is  now  the  headquarters  for 
commercial  travelers  and  tourists.  The  Union 
Hotel,  on  the  same  street,  is  kept  by  John  F.  Gra- 
ter. These  two  are  first-class  hotels.  Oak  Lawn 
Hotel,  at  the  railroad  depot,  kept  by  Charles  Dod- 
son,  is  conveniently  located  for  railroad  employeo. 
Press. 

There  are  two  live  newspapers  published  here. 
The  Russian  River  Flag,  one  of  our  very  best  ex- 
changes, established  in  1868,  is  isssued  every 
Thursday  by  Leslie  A.  Gordon.  The  Healdsburg 
Enterprise,  published  by  Robert  Lee,  is  issued 
every  Thursday,  and  is  a  reliable  journal. 

Healdsburg  has  a  fine  three-story  brick  flouring 
mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  one  bundled  barrels 
of  flour.  It  is  owned  and  run  by  Sauls  Brothers. 
Opposite  the  mill  is  F.  I.  Myers'  carriage  and  wag- 
on factory,  with  a  full  stock  of  material  constantly 
on  hand. 

I  We  weie  informed,  by  Ragsdale  &  Mulgrew,  who 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  selling  lands 
here,  that  first-class  improved  farms  on  Russian 
river  and  Dry  creek  are  valued  at  from  $100  to  $300 
per  acre.  Second-rate,  or  table  land,  that  is  good  for 
wheat,  grapes,  etc.,  is  valued  at  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre.  Sheep,  or  mountain  grazing  land  is  worth 
from  $5  to  $20  per  acre. 

While  we  were  among  the  people  at  Healdsburg, 
an  agent  of  Phil  Neis,  San  Francisco  hop  merchant, 
was  here,  and  engaged  crops  at  39  and  40  cents  per 
pound.    The  hop  growers  will  have  extra  good 
crops  this  year,  and,  supplemented  by  big  prises, 
they  will  make  small  fortunes.     Last  year  J.  D. 
Grant's  nineteen  acres  of  hops,  sold  at  twenty  odd 
cents,  paid  him  $7,500,    This  year  he  has  refused 
1  to  contract  his  crop  at  40  cents,  at  which  figure 
i  it  would  net  him  away  up  in  the  thousands.  Bus- 
I  sian  river  hops  are  quoted  the  best  in  the  market, 
;  commanding  prices  in  excess  of  all  others.    It  is 
surprising  that  hups  are  not  more  extensively  raised 
'  here,  and  we  feel  confident  that  in  time  other 
shrewd  men  will  buy  up  and  utilize  these  wonder- 
ful liottom  lands  for  hop  cultivation. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  finest  fruit  sections  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Sawtell,  just  across  the  river,  has,  we 
understand,  sold  his  fruit  for  $270  an  acre,  on  the 
trees.  All  the  good  orchards  here  pay  handsomely. 
Mr.  Gladden  sold  his  peach  crop  to  the  Santa  Rosa 
cannery  for  $42  a  ton,  to  deliver  50  tons.  He  has 
22  acres  set  to  fruit,  all  of  which  will  bear  some 
next  year,  and  in  his  nursery  he  has  20,000  trees, 
mostly  budded.  He  will  set  out  40  acres  to  fruit  in 
all,  and  counts  on  an  annual  income  of  $8,000. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  of  these  fruit 
lands  will  be  utilizr^d. 
To  realize  bow  little  old-fashioned  grain-raising 


there  is  in  this  valley  and  bow  much  of  other  and 
vastly  more  profitable  farming  is  going  on,  one 
should  ascend  any  elevation  near  at  hand.  Orch- 
ards, vineyards,  hopyards  and  alfalfa  meadows 
form  a  vast  carpet  of  green,  spotted  only  here  and 
there  with  the  yellow  of  the  grain.  This  accounts 
for  the  bettered  condition,  in  a  business  sense,  of 
the  people  in  this  vicinity 

The  merchants  of  Healdsburg  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  Mr.  Raabe,  the  principal  hard- 
ware dealer,  has  recently  built  a  fine  new  brick 
store,  opposite  the  Sutoyme  hotel,  where  he  keeps 
a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  hardware.  Metzger 
Bros,  have  equally  as  large  a  stock  of  the  same  class 
of  goods. 

Wm.  Ruffner,  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Plaza,  has  one  of  the  largest  stores  of  general  mer- 
chandise in  the  town.  We  noticed  an  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  new  buildings  going  up  all  over  the  place. 
Grain  and  fruit  crops  never  were  better  than  this 
year,  which  makes  good  times  for  the  merchants 
of  Healdsburg.  We  now  pass  on  up  to 
Cloverdale, 
A  distance  of  sixteen  miles  further,  which  lies  at 
the  head  of  Russian  river  valley,  and  is  the  termi- 
nus (>f  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  It  has  a  population 
of  800.  The  valley  is  quite  narrow  here.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  a  splendid  range  for 
sheep.  As  this  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad, 
there  is  considerable  business  done  here.  Crawford 
&  Faulds  have  a  large  warehouse  here,  and  are  in 
the  forwarding  and  commission  business.  They 
also  keep  a  lumber  yard.  I.  DeTurk,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  last  year  built  a  large  brick  winery,  thus 
making  a  market  for  the  large  amount  ot  grapes 
-aised  here.  There  are  several  good  hotels. 
Tlie  United  States  is  kf-pt  by  Mr.  Menihan,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  The  Cloverdale  House, 
run  by  the  same  man,  is  another  first-class  house. 
There  are  a  number  of  second-class  hotels  here  for 
the  accommodation  of  teamsters,  who  freight 
grain  and  produce  from  Lake  and  Mendocino  coun- 
ties to  the  railroad. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Morgan,  who 
deals  in  real  estate,  that  land  here  in  the  valley, 
improved,  is  valued  at  from  $.30  to  $60  per  acre, 
and  the  large  mountain  sheep  ranges  sell  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre. 

Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  Re- 
veille is  issued  every  Saturday  by  Edward  D.  Spar- 
row, and  the  Pacific  Sentinel,  recently  established 
by  E.  J.  Livernash,  is  a  fine  local  paper. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Markell,  at  the  upper  end  of  town,  has 
a  full  line  of  drugs  and  patent  medicines,  besides 
being  the  practicing  physician  of  the  place.  The 
people  of  Cloverdale  keep  up  a  free  library.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Livernash  has  the  largest  stock  of  household 
furniture,  «rp'?ts  and  wall  paper;  he  is  also  the 
undertaker,  and  keeps  a  full  line  of  coflins.  He 
has  been  here  eleven  years,  and  has  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive business. 

J.  H.  Zuver  &  Co.'s  stages  leave  here  daily  for 
the  Geysers.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  of  na- 
ture is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.  Tour- 
ists will  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  visit  them. 
The  stage  line  over  this  route  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  exciting  on  the  Coast.  There  is  a 
good  hotel  at  the  Geysers,  from  the  balconies  of 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  "Devil's  Canyon"  can  be 
had  where  the  roaring  of  the  steam  from  nature's 
laboratory  is  distinctly  heard. 

Fnlton 

Is  the  junction  of  the  S.  F.  <t  N.  P.  B.  R.  and  the 
Guerneville  branch.  It  has  a  hotel,  a  boarding- 
house,  and  a  large  grain  warehouse.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Hanly  has  recently  built  a  fine  brick  store  which  he 
keeps  well  filled  with  general  merchandise.  Mr. 
George  E.  Wilde's  store,  near  the  depot,  is  the  old- 
est in  the  place.  Ricter  &  Linder's  Flouring  Mills 
are  located  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  and  have  a 
capacity  of  about  twenty  barrels  per  day;  the  mills 
are  driven  by  water  with  Rioter's  patent  wheel. 

We  now  pass  on  up  into  the  great  redwoods,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to 

GiierneviUe, 
One  of  the  liveliest  towns  in  California,  for  its 
size.  Guerneville  has  four  extensive  saw  mills, 
which  cutand  ship  about  12,000,000  feetof  redwood 
lumber  annually,  and  is  mostly  shipped  direct 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  Guerneville  Chair  Factory,  where  the  genu- 
ine chestnut  oak  rawhide  rustic  chairs  are  made  by 
the  thousands,  and  shipped  all  over  the  Coast,  to 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Lower  Califoinia.  They 
are  made  by  Florence  ifc  Bruner. 

There  are  two  general  stores  here.  O.  Morri- 
son, who  has  a  large  store  at  this  ijlace  and  one  at 
Santa  Rosa,  has  recently  established  a  new  drug 
store  here.  The  other  general  store  is  that  of  S. 
Schloss. 

Mr.  J.  Deitz  has  quite  an  extensive  jewelry  store. 
This  gentleman  is  postmaster  and  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  agent. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Keaton  keep  the  Guerneville 
Market,  which  is  no  small  affair,  to  supply  the 
wants  for  so  many  lumber  men.  Mr.  H.  Van 
Vost  is  cutting  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  and  tan- 
bark  and  shipping  it  to  San  Francisco. 

There  are  several  very  good  hotels  at  Guerne- 
ville. Mr.  J.  Tdggart  is  keeping  the  Guerneville, 
and  knows  bow  to  keep  a  good  hotel.  Fuiks'  Hotel, 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  kept  by  John 
Folks,  is  another  good  house. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Guerneville  is  the  Great  East- 
ern Quicksilver  mine,  at  present  employing  twenty 
men,  and  producing  100  flasks  of  metal  per  month; 
the  Mount  Jackson  mine,  near  by,  is  producing 
about  .50  flasks  per  month.  There  are  a  number 
of  locations  on  the  mountains,  but  they  are  not 
worked,  on  account  tf  the  low  price  ol  quicksilver. 

Besides  the  four  mills  in  operation  in  Guerne- 
ville there  are  two  at  Occidental,  winch  is  situated 
en  the  North  Pacific  Coast  (narrow-gauge)  Rail- 
road, Messrs.  Dearborn,  Glynn  &  Baker's  and  the 
Meeker  Mills.  Ten  miles  further  west,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  this  railroad  and  at  the  mouth  of  Russian 
river,  are 

Duncan's  lUillg. 

Producing  large  amounts  of  lumber  annually. 
There  are  no  other  saw-mills  riming  in  Sonoma 
county  at  present.  There  is  yet  a  large  supply  of 
redwood  timber  in  the  county,  the  largest  tracts 
being  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Gualala,  and  along 
the  Russian  river.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion we  could  get  from  the  county  Assesor's  office, 
and  from  mill  men  and  timber  land  owners,  we 
make  the  lollowing  estimate  of  standing  redwood 
yet  in  Sonoma  county:  In  the  vicinity  of  Guerne- 
ville, 100,000,000;  Occidental  and  vicinity,  25,000,- 
000;  Duncan's  Mills,  75,000,000;  headwaters  of 
Gualala,  150,000  000;total  325,000,000  feet.  Summing 
up  Sonoma  county  as  a  whole,  with  its  fine  farms, 
vineyards,  orchards,  great  redwoods,  fine,  genial 
climate,  water  and  rail  communication,  and  close 
proximity  to  San  Francisco,  we  must  say  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  counties  in  all  California, 


SILK  CUL.TURE. 


As  snch  strenuous  eflorts  are  being  put  forth, 
not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  all  over  the  South 
and  Eastern  States,  to  establish  silk  culture,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and  rearing  silk  worms 
I  think  women,  one  and  all,  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  enterprise.  Not  only  those  dependant 
on  their  own  exertions  and  those  willing  to  aid  and 
help  their  striving  husbands,  working  from  day  to 
day  by  ha-d  labor  to  support  his  helpless  ones,  but 
those  that  are  wealthy,  who,  by  th(ir  wealth  and 
influence,  are  able  to  do  so  much  to  help  striving 
humanity.  I  have  just  received  a  treatise  on  silk 
culture  from  Mrs.  Hittell,  of  the  California  Silk 
Culture  Association,  a  most  interesting  work  on 
the  subject,  espesially  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
silk  worm;  besides,  it  brings  before  woman  an  easy, 
light  and  honorable  way  to  make  money.  The  as- 
sociation has  for  its  supporters  some  of  our  most 
influential  and  wealthy  men  and  horticulturists, 
who  have  given  the  subject  careful  and  considerate 
attention,  and  believe  that  silk  culture  in  Califor- 
nia will  in  the  future,  with  proper  and  intelligent 
action,  rank  amang  the  most  important  industries. 
Thegreat  drawback  on  our  coast  ranches  is  the 
want  of  water,  but  that  could  be  easily  overcome 
by  windmills  and  wells.  Not  costly  ones,  but  small, 
common  ones,  such  as  we  have  on  the  plains  to 
water  sheep,  costing  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  A 
small  grove  of  mulberry  trees  of  five  or  eight  acres 
could  be  readily  started  in  this  way,  for  with  econ- 
omy a  little  water  goes  a  great  way  in  irrigating. 
As  it  does  not  require  to  be  done  all  at  once,  the 
land,  being  divided  into  sections,  con  be  watered 
separately,  one  week  one  section,  the  next  the  next, 
and  so  on. — Lady  Cor.  San  Diego  Sun. 

CATTLE  FOR  FBESXO  COUNTY. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Holstein  cattle,  crossed 
with  the  Short  Horn,  produce  a  stock,  if  possible, 
superior  to  either.  Excellence  of  milking  quality 
is  largely  increased  in  the  female,  while  it  increases 
the  size  and  flavor  of  the  meat  in  the  butchered 
animals.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  said  to  attain  an 
enormous  size  at  an  early  age,  and  with  the  same 
care  bestowed  upon  ordinary  stock.  The  1  evel 
surface  of  our  valley,  with  our  moderate  climate 
in  winter,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  profitable 
production  of  this  breed.  Their  docility  renders  it 
within  the  means  of  all  our  small  farmers  who  have 
not  the  facilities  to  keep  but  three  or  four  head,  to 
raise  them  for  market  or  their  own  tables.  There 
are  but  few  persons  owning  forty,  eighty  or  more 
acres,  but  could  make  the  keeping  of  a  cow  or  two 
of  this  breed  profitable— Fce.sno  Kxpositor. 

GROWING  CURRANTS. 

On  this  subject,  the  Merclianl,  of  this  city,  says 
Without  waiting  for  the  day,  now  not  far  distant, 
when  California  will  supply  most  of  the  raisins  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  let  us  begin  experi- 
menting on  the  currants  of  grocery  commerce. 
These  are  little  used  in  the  United  States  compara- 
tively, because,  as  F.  B.  Thurber  says,  until  lately 
anything  has  been  good  enough  to  ship  to  America, 
and  the  orders  which  came  from  the  United  States 
for  currants  always  contained  limits  as  to  price, 
but  none  whatever  as  to  quality.  California  can, 
we  believe,  supply  the  present  demand  for  currants 
twice  over,  but  it  may  take  ten  years  of  experiment 
and  quiet  progress  to  do  it.  There  are  few  pro- 
ducts that  cannot  be  grown  with  profit  in  this  val- 
ley, if  properly  managed,  and  the  currant  of  com 
merce  no  doubt  can  be. 


Look  oat  for  the  next  number  of  the  Resouboib. 


J.  p. 


WENTWORTH, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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roll  back  with  gentle  swells;  diversified  by  hill  and 
valley,  at  least  one-third  of  it  is  thus  titled  by  many 
fortunate  circumstances  of  position,  etc.,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  desirable  localities  in  California.  Much 
land,  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  yet  un- 
cleared of  brush  and  may  be  bought  at  nominal  rates. 
A  little  pluck  would  soou  convert  this  into  pleasant 
homes  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  grain  and  valuable 
orchard  lands,  where  crops  are  grown  without  irri- 
gation and  the  results  remunerative.  These  hill- 
side farms  are  productive,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruits  may  be  thrown.  The  following  reports,  taken 
from  official  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


leys  langh  and  sing!  Not  even  religious  contro- 
versy— that  direst  bane  of  civilized  ooinmunitii-s — 
has  as  yet  disturbed  "the  eveu  tenor  of  their  way," 
except  as  imported  by  its  summer  visitors. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  life  is  a  pleasure,  ' 
and  the  rifles  and  ammunition  being  always  at 
hand,  the  "city"  fisherman,  rocking  on  a  calm  sea, 
and  the  hardy  hunter  roaming  through  the  rocUy 
glens,  amuse  themselves  in  their  leisure-time  by 
friendly  emulation,  in  shooting  matches  at  birds 
and  rocks. 

Upon  all  considerations,  therefore,  Santa  Cruz 
has  a  fair  claim  to  be  thought  to  have  succeeded 


grained  woods,  for  veneering,  are  also  found.  The 
lands  on  the  foothills  would  make  val'jable  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  where  fruits  of  tine  quality 
could  be  raised  without  irrigation. 

The  balmy  atmosplitre  and  sea-girt  situation  in- 
sure a  life-giving  stimulus,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and,  when  the  formation  of  the  ground  af- 
fords a  slielter,  the  vegctntion,  watered  by  a  thou- 
sand rills,  attains  an  almost  tropical  verdure.  The 
n  ighboring  coasts  and  shoals  atfoid  a  boundless 
supply  of  fish;  the  mountain  streams  abound  in 
trout — the  speckled  beautii-s  which  tempt  ilie palate 
of  tlie  veriest  epicure.     These  are  most  abundant 
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[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent  No.  2.] 
Santa  Cruz,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the 
coast  counties,  contains  an  area  of  28,000  acres. 
No  lands  in  the  State  can  surpass  these  in  qual- 
ity or  variety  of  production,  though  some  pro- 
ductions may  be  specified  for  which  the  soil  is 
specially  fitted.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  for 
fifty  miles,  being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
of  Monterey ,  aa  well  as  by  ocean  current.   Its  lands 


1880,  testify  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  this 
county:  Wheat,  2U,.592  bushels;  barley,  90,917 
bushels;  oats,  10,724  bushels;  rye,  G3  busliels,  corn, 
19,481  bushels;  buckwheat,  273 bushels;  beans,  1,0G9 
bushels;  potatoes,  3,127  tons;  hay,  4,244  tons;  hops, 
98,750  lbs.;  sugar  beets,  216  tons;  butter,  55,988  lbs.; 
cheese,  1G,610  lbs.;  fruit  crop,  $HU.25;  wine,  34,900 
gals.;  beer,  546,270  gals. 

The  great  number  of  summer  visitors  who  fre- 
quent this  section  every  year  enables  the  owners  of 
small,  well-tilled  farms  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
in  home  markets.  This  variety  of  production  se- 
cures better  returns.  No  man  can  expect  to  make 
a  farm  productive  without  labor  and  skill  any  more 
here  than  elsewhere,  but  where  nature  has  brought 
together  so  manynatural  advantages,  little  remains 
to  be  done,  beyond  the  ordinary  labor  of  tillage. 

No  wonder  these  people  flourish,  and  their  val- 


those  fortunate  islands  of  the  West,  whose  existence 
puzzled  the  brains  of  the  learned,  before  the  hopes 
they  gave  rise  to  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Though  lyingout  of  the  great 
track  of  travel,  it  is  yet  in  the  very  center  of  trade 
and  civilization;  untrammoled  by  natural  disad- 
vantages, it  has  free  scope  f  r  the  development  of 
its  rich,  natural  resources.  It  flourishes  in  even, 
happy  contentment,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  climate, 
a  soil  and  a  society  completely  free  from  the  dis- 
turbances which  aftlict  and  often  destroy  larger  and 
more  celebrated,  but  not  so  free  and  favored,  com- 
munities. 

Tile  mountain  Lands 

Are  heavily  timbered  with  fine,  cabinet  woods. 
Redwood,  tanbark  oak,  and  the  aromatic  bay, 
whose  leaves  distill  camphorated  fragrance,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  woods.     Many  finely 


in  the  streams  having  their  sources  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  lagoons  at  their  mouths  are  said  to  be  literally 
alive  with  fine  salmon  trout.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  Laguna  and  Waddell  creeks. 

The  scenery  along  the  mountain  streams  is  al- 
ways picturesque.  Berries  and  hazel  nuts  are 
found  in  large  quantities. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Trancas,  Waddell, 
Valencia,  San  Lorenzo,  Soquel  creek,  Pajaro  river, 
and  other  smaller  streams  that  are  swollen  to  con- 
siderable size  by  the  winter  rains. 

Geoifrnphjr,  OeoIo|fy,  Btc. 

The  western  and  southwestern  sides  of  Santa 
Cruz  fronts  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and  Carmelo 
Bay,  which  opens  its  commerce  to  the  world.  It 
has  a  sufficiency  ef  good  shipping  ports.  Noble 
little  streams  leave  few  of  its  more  fertile  portion 
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unprovided  with  accessible  outlets  to  the  sea  du  r  in 
periods  of  the  year.  lis  natural  advantages  allow 
railroads  to  bo  constructed  with  comparatively 
easy  grades.  Low  mesa  lands  border  the  coast  and 
stretch  back  to  the  foothills,  becomin;;  hilly  as  they 
reach  the  timber  lauds. 

The  lower  aud  rolling  lands  are  alluvial.  The 
hilly  region  is  cretaceous  aud  abounds  in  excellent 
limestone  for  building  purposes.  Beyond  this 
primitive  rocks  appear  iu  various  places.  Tue  min- 
eral regions  have  been  but  little  explored.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  resources  in  this  respect  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  known.  The}' liein  rhe  northeistern 
parts  of  the  county,  and  the  lauds  are  rugged  aud 
mountainou9.  (Jonsiderabla  stores  ol  mineral 
wealth  are  reported.  It  is  probable  that  the  future 
may  prove  this  a  very  invitiug  field  tor  capital  and 
industry,  yielding  an  important  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  this  energetic  young  State. 

Pajuro  Valley, 
Rich  in  agricultural  promise,  is  about  twelve  miles 
long  by  seven  in  width,  aud  possesses  a  soil  of  un- 
exampled richness.  Twenty  years,  or  more,  of 
crop-raising  have  not  exhausted  its  fertility,  nor 
lessened  its  productiveness,  so  deep  and  rich  are  its 
accumulations. 

As  if  to  still  further  add  to  its  desirableness,  a 
railroad  runs  through  it,  thus  affording  swift  mar- 
kets aud  city  prices  for  the  perishable  products  of 
the  small  farm.  Tiio  people  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advautages  thus  afforded.  Many 
smaller  valleys,  rich  in  agricultural  promise,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  county. 

Though  possessing  such  great  agricultural  advan- 
tages, it  is  much  celebrated  lor  its  manufactures. 
It  has  fifteen  steam  and  two  water-power  sawmills, 
and  turned  out  1,530,000  feet  of  lumber,  aud  2,- 
400,000  shingles  last  year. 

The  San  Lorenzo  Flume  has  a  capacity  for  trans- 
porting 60,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  season.  It 
connects  the  upper  San  Loreuzo  mills  and  "tie" 
camps  with  Felton  aud  the  railroad  which  carries 
the  lumber  to  the  coast. 

There  are  five  lime-kilns,  which  manufacture  a 
superior  quality  of  lime,  and  employ  a  large  force 
of  men. 

California  Powder  Works, 

Located  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  San  Loreuzo  river,  have  very  exten- 
sive buildings,  costing  a  million  dollars,  or  more. 
The  little  valley  in  which  they  are  located  possesses 
many  attractions,  aud  is  peculiarly  favorable  for 
this  industry.  A  track  connects  with  the  Felton 
railroad,  down  which  tUey  usually  ship  about  12,000 
kegs  of  powder  per  mouth.  The  works  are  under 
the  management  of  a  practical  superintendent, who 
is  careful  aud  painstaking,  aud  evidently  well  un- 
derstands the  duties  of  his  position.  We  were 
specially  struck  with  the  neat,  business-like  man- 
ner in  which  everything  was  carried  on,  and  were 
sorry  when  no  excuse  could  be  found  to  linger 
longer. 

A  large  beet  sugar  manufactory  in  the  county 
makes  an  evidently  buperior  quality  \,f  sugar, 

A  glue  and  chair  factory  supplies  a  want  felt  in 
every  county  which  does  not  number  one. 

A  fuse  lactory  does  a  large  business,  and  a  paper 
factory  is  also  paying  well.  Many  other  factories 
would  pay  well,  aud  natural  facilities  may  be  found 
in  abundance. 

Features  of  Interest. 

Among  the  first  is  the  "big  tree"  resort,  where 
General  Fremont's  old  tan-vats,  cut  from  a  mag- 
nificent sequoi,  yet  iemai.^s.  The  grove  contains 
many  beautiful  trees.  Tne  old  Mission  Saata  Cruz 
and  Biancifort  was  one  of  the  first  established  and 
attained  to  great  wealth.  Its  flocks  aud  herds  cov- 
ered the  surrounding  hills  throughout  the  year. 
The  Water  Company's  leservoir  is  located  here. 
The  ancient  ruins  on  the  farm  of  U.  M.  Locke  is  a 
curious  formation,  which,  viewed  from  a  short  dis- 
tance, looks  like  some  ruined  cathedral,  whose 
massive  columns  still  poiut  admiring  gazers  to 
heaven.  It  is  sandstone  and  contains  many  fossils. 

Mineral  !!iprin|{S, 
Noted  for  their  mediciual  qualities,  are  found 
The  one  known  as  Aptos  is  especially  deserving  ol 
mention,  as  being  a  specific  for  kiduey  disease,  it  is 
also  valuable  where  diaphoretic  effects  are  required. 

The  Magnetic  Springy 
Is  also  deserving  of  mention.   Commodious  hotels 
and  chaiming  cottages  may  be  found  at  these 
springs. 

The  Cement  Works,  too,  were  full  of  interest. 
This  cement,  manufactured  from  a  lime  deposit, 
found  in  great  abundance  in  this  county,  is  equal 
to  any  in  the  world.  The  process  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Loma  Prieta  overlooks  a  scene  displaying  a  beau- 
ty of  scenery  to  charm  a  poet's  faucy.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  wild  flowers,  which  please  the  eye 
and  regale  the  senses.  At  least  fifteen  varieties  of 
ferns  are  found. 

Santa  Cruz  offers  so  many  and  varied  attractions 
that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  short  space  allotted,  tc 
give  them  more  than  a  brief  mention.  The  natural 
bridge  at  the  outlet  of  Meder  creek,  spans  the 
mouth  of  a  short  gulch.  Duriug  high  tide,  the 
S'lrf  flows  under  the  arch  and  deposits  most  beauti- 
ul  pebbles,  sbella  and  mosses,  while  barnacles, 


limpets,  etc.,  cling  to  the  rocks.  Parson's  Beach 
was  once  famous  for  abalones  and  clams,  but  they 
are  now  less  abundant.  Battle  Mountain  gives  a 
view  from  its  summit  that  amply  compensates  for 
the  labor  of  climbing  its  side,  Scott's  creek  offers 
special  attractions  for  those  in  search  of  pleasure,  j 
The  bunting  and  fishing  are  excellent.  As  a  camp-  j 
ing  ground  it  is  unexcelled.  The 

City  of  Santa  Cruz, 

Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  county,  and  the 
county  seat,  overlooks  the  bay,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  5,000.  The  business  portion 
lies  in  a  favored  locality,  completely  shut  out  from 
northers.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  having  a  municipal 
government,  fire  department,  many  fine  buildings, 
and  excellent  newspapers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  places  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BathinS' 

The  Santa  Cruz  bathing  beach  is  of  beautiful 
fine  white  sand,  level,  smooth  and  clean.  There 
are  good  bath-houses,  furnished  by  two  separate 
establishments,  and  the  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  bathiHg  costumes,  sunny  dressing-rooms, 
aud  careful  and  attentive  waiters  render  summer 
days  spent  here  a  perfect  lotus  dream  of  pleasure. 
The  temperature  of  the  surf  is  exhilarating,  and 
the  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  lunches  which  always 
form  the  after  consideration  of  bathers  are  simply 
delicious. 

First-class  hotel  accommodations,  cottages,  tents, 
and  rooms  of  various  dimensions  can  be  rented,  at 
moderate  prices.  Besides  the  bathing,  many  lovely 
drives  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Man- 
sion House  stables  keep  on  hand  many  elegant  little 
equipages.  For  those  who  prefer  to  board,  the 
"Ocean  Hause"  is  simply  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  contains  100  rooms  with  modern  improvements, 
and  its  appointments  are  excellent,  its  extensive 
grounds  containing  everything  calculated  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its  guests. 

The  Riverside  House,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  Wilkins  House,  on  Pacific  avenue, 
are  comfortable  and  elegant  in  their  appointments. 
Croquet  lawns  and  archery  grounds  are  the  attrac- 
tions frequently  met  with  here. 

Ocean  Villa  is  a  popular  private  hotel,  with  well 
wooded  grounds,  handsomely  laid  out,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  river's  edge.  It  affords  rare  facilities  for 
pleasure. 

The  "French  Restaurant  and  Hotel"  has  an 
oyster  reservoir  on  Santa  Cruz  Heath,  and  serves 
these  palatable  shell-fish  up  in  a  dainty  style. 

Quincy  hall  Seminary  is  a  fine  institution,  sup- 
plementing the  public  course.  Situated  as  it  is,  in 
a  place  combining  so  many  rare  advantages,  this 
institution  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  usefulness.  The 
public  schools  in  the  county  are  also  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. 

Among  the  prominent  business  men  are:  W.  T. 
Cope,  a  dealer  in  hardware,  machinists'  goods  and 
agricultural  implements;  Chas.  Ford  &,  Co.,  suc- 
cessors to  Ford  &  Sanburn,  who  display  a  stock  of 
general  merchandise,  and  have  a  good  country 
trade,  as  well  as  a  paying  city  custom. 

The  South  Pacific  Narrow-gauge  Railroad 
runs  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz,  stop- 
ping at  all  stations.  Beautiful  scenery,  good  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  at  different  points  along  the  route, 
and  nice  camping  grounds  or  hotel  accommoda- 
tions can  be  had  at  almost  every  station  on  the 
route,  between  Los  Gatos  and  Santa  Cruz. 

\f  alsonville. 

Next  to  Santa  Cruz  in  size,  is  located  on  the  Pajaro 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Corallitos,  five  miles 
from  the  bay.  The  Santa  Cruz  Railroad  and  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  form  a  junction  at  this  place.  R^al  es- 
tate at  this  place  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as  valuable 
as  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Watsonville  possesses  two  good  flour  mills.  The 
Golden  Sheaf  Flouring  mill  has  a  capacity  of  140 
bbls.  of  flour  per  day.  This  mill  is  turning  out  as 
fine  a  quality  of  flour  as  we  have  seen.  Another 
smaller  mill  is  also  doing  good  work  in  this  line. 
Anoug  the  prominent  men  in  town  is  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  owns  a  first-class  hotel,  known  as  the  Lewis 
House,  besides  being  largely  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  Geo.  A.  Freismuth  is  a  promi- 
nent wholesale  and  retail  merchant.  Conrad  Jes- 
sen  has  had  a  tine  hotel  constructed,  and  will  keep 
as  fine  a  second-class  house  as  any  in  the  county. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Martin,  who  is  prominently  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  office,  and  who  is  a  news 
dealer  by  profession,  has  our  best  wishes  for  his 
success. 

The  town  supports  an  ably-conducted  weekly 
journal,  which  is  taking  great  pains  in  showing  up 
the  advantages  of  its  valley. 

Felton, 

About  seven  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  free 
water  from  a  magnificent  spring,  generously  dona- 
ted. It  is  the  terminus  of  the  San  Lorenzo  Flume, 
and  is  a  picturesque  village. 

Lorenzo,  lying  near  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  the  summer  camping  headquarters  for 
rural  pleasure-seekers. 


There  is  more  demand  for  choice  kinds  of 
fruit  in  this  State  thau  supply. 


THE  STATE  PRISON  AT  FOLSOM,  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  visited  the  State  Prisou  at  Folsom  officially,  in 
June,  in  company  with  Dr.  F.W.  Hatch,  Score  ary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  made  a  thorouRh  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Gibbons  was  so  well  pleased  with  what  he 
saw  (having  had  large  experience  in  visiting  prisons 
during  his  busy  life  of  over  50  years  as  a  physician) , 
that  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Warden  McComb,  and  he  asked  the  privilege  of 
delivering  an  address  to  the  prisoners  on  Sunday.  In 
that  address  he  told  the  convicts  that  he  had  visited 
nearly  every  prison  in  the  United  States,  and  found  but 
one  to  compare  with  the  Folsom  State  Prison  (the  East- 
em  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia) ,  »ud  that  he  consid- 
ered the  Folsom  institution  the  model  Prison  of  the 
United  Sutes.  The  views  of  the  Doctor  will  be  offi- 
cially made  Known  to  the  Governor  in  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  but  in  the  meantime  we  find 
something  of  his  impressions  in  the  Pacific  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  of  which  he  is  the  senior  editor. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal: 

"The  senior  editor,  in  company  with  Dr.  Hatch,  repre- 
BPutiug  the  State  Board  of  Health,  recently  visited  the 
new  State  Prison  near  Folsom.  Prejudiced  more  or  less 
by  what  had  been  said  of  the  burning  climate  and  ma- 
larial character  of  the  locality,  a  visitor  for  the  first 
time  is  not  prepared  to  find  an  establishment  so  free  from 
such  influence.  As  to  sickness,  it  might  be  said  there  is 
none,  excepting  some  trivial  disturbance  of  the  digest 
ive  organs,  not  sufficient  to  deter  from  labor.  The  hos- 
pital has  but  five  or  six  inmates,  mostly  cases  of  injury 
at  the  quarries.  It  is  the  onlydepartment  of  the  Prison 
not  in  a  flourishing  state.  Our  old  friend  and  towns- 
man, Dr.  W.  A.  Grover,  is  the  medical  Superintendent, 
and  has  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the  sanitary  care 
of  the  building  and  inmates.  Great  credit  is  given  him 
by  the  Warden  and  officers  for  his  efficient  services. 
Not  a  cnse  of  malarial  disease  was  discovered  in  or  about 
the  institution.  This  is  not  the  season  for  such  diseases 
to  abound,  yet  we  were  informed  that  the  locality  had 
so  far  been  almost  exempt  from  them.  Dr.  Durant,  of 
Folsom,  informed  us  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
this  respect  in  Folsom  and  surrounding  country,  inter- 
mittents  having  diminished,  and  an  autumnal  typho- 
laalarial  taking  tlieir  place.  The  Prison  apartments  are 
as  neat  and  clean  as  it  is  passible  for  private  dwellings 
to  be.  Everything  about  them  is  watched  with  sedulous 
vigilance  to  remove  all  offending  causes.  Water  is 
abundant,  being  pumped  up  by  steam  plentifully  and 
readily  from  the  American  river  hard  by,  and  is  pro- 
fusely employed.  The  broom  and  the  whitewash  brush 
are  in  constant  use.  The  prisoners  have  the  use  of  a 
large  cistern  tor  bathing  aud  swimming,  the  water  of 
which  can  be  heated  by  steam.  The  ventilation  of  the 
cells  is  excellent,  and  no  odor  is  perceptible  except  that 
of  the  inevitable  tobacco  pipe,  which  is  but  faint.  The 
Prison  edifice  was  planted  here  in  a  little  nook  on  the 
borders  of  the  swift  and  noisy  river,  on  a  bed  of  rocks 
surrounded  by  masses  of  granite  and  rugged  hills,  cov 
ered  by  chapparal  and  a  few  scattered  oaks.  Within  a 
year,  under  the  charge  of  Gen.  McComb,  the  energetic 
Warden,  a  marvelous  transformation  has  been  efl'ected, 
realizing  the  idea  of  a  "desert  blossoming  as  the  rose." 
By  utilizing  the  labor  of  prisoners  otherwise  unem- 
ployed, the  grounds  in  front  have  been  converted  into  a 
beautiful  flower  garden,  beyond  which  is  a  large  garden 
for  vegetables.  The  prisoners  thus  employed  take 
pride  iu  their  work,  and  esteem  it  a  privilege.  All  the 
prisoners  appear  as  well  contented  with  their  own  lot 
as  can  reasonably  be  exi)ected,  and  all,  including  those 
who  work  in  the  quarries,  do  theirworkwell  and  cheer- 
fully. The  discipline,  though  necessarily  rigid,  is  hu- 
mane and  kind.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  the  care  and  tact  exhibited  by  the  Warden.  A  year 
or  two  more  of  his  skillful  management  will  establish 
in  the  surroundings  a  fruitful  farm,  contributing 
largely  to  the  support  of  the  institution." — Folsom  Tele- 
graph, Jug.  19th. 


picti;resq,ue  .hining. 

Ths  electric  light  enables  hydraulic  mining  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  All  the  large  hy- 
draulic mines  are  provided  now  with  electric  lights. 
These  mines  are  in  continuous  operation  so  long  as 
water  is  available.  An  electric  lighted  hydraulic  mine, 
with  the  pipes  in  operation,  presents  a  peculiar  and  pic- 
turesque sight.  Afar  iu  the  darkness  there  can  bo 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  water  as  it  falls  with  ter- 
rific force  from  the  monitors.  The  bright  light  diffuses 
itself  far  into  the  air,  and  a  long  distance  away  the  sit- 
uation of  the  mine  can  be  known  by  the  halo  of  light 
which  hangs  over  it.  To  see  the  mine  to  advantage  one 
must  go  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  look  down  upon  the 
bedrock.  Hundreds  of  feet  below  he  will  see  the  elec- 
tric lights  brightly  burning,  while  before  them  the 
monitors  are  throwing  streams  of  water  where  desired. 
The  play  of  the  light  upon  the  rushing  streams,  gives 
rise  to  the  most  beautiful  effects. — Marysville  Apjteal. 


UOG  RAISING. 

The  Lassen  Advocate  says:  To  extensively  engage  in 
the  hog  business  there  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Sellers  said, 
"millions  in  it,"  but  there  is  money  to  be  made  at  it  in 
Lassen.  The  tule  lands  about  Honey  Lake,  aud  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  arc  admirably  adapted  to 
their  subsistence.  The  roots  aud  bulbs  from  which  the 
tules  grow  are  both  numerous  and  nutritious,  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  hogs  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  growth.  Also  where  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 
are  attainable  they  seem  to  find  roots,  etc.,  sufficient  to 
fatten  on.  Pork  is  worth  from  five  to  six  cents  per 
pound  here  live  weight,  and  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
even  at  these  prices  to  supply  the  home  consumption. 
Tons  aud  tons  of  pork  are  shipped  to  California  from 
the  East,  thus  leaving  as  yet  the  opportunity  for  enter- 
prising men  to  come  to  this  State  aud  establish  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  safest  and  most  remunerative  kinds 
of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


INFLUENCE    OP   FORESTS  ON  THE  AT- 
9IOSPHERE,  ETC. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  rain- 
fall: While  undoubtedly  a  change  in  the  character  of 
our  climate  has  begun,  and  hereafter  the  rainfall  will 
become  greater,  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  this 
change  will  be  gradual.  We  may  illustrate  the  matter 
in  the  following  manner:  As  we  remarked  some  days 
ago,  the  presence  of  an  extensive  forest  has  the  same 
Influence  on  the  atmosphere  above  it  as  that  exercised 
by  a  large  body  of  water.  When,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed recently  by  the  French  to  create  an  inland  sea  by 
flooding  an  extensiv*'  desert  region,  of  a  level  lower 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  Algiers,  European  scientists  opposed  the  scheme  be- 
cause of  the  sudden  change  it  would  produce  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Southern  Europe.  So,  again,  if  by  some  acci- 
dent the  forests  actually  covering  the  northern  region 
of  the  State  of  New  York  were  to  disappear  iu  a  week 
or  a  month,  the  climate  of  the  Hudson  would  experience 
a  sudden  change,  and  become  as  bleak  as  that  of  Que- 
bec. 

Now,  were  it  possible  to  cover  simultaneously  the 
hills  and  plains  of  our  county  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  trees,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  would  immedi- 
ately receive  an  annual  rainfall  equal  to  that  of  some 
other  regions  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  As  the 
planting  of  trees  in  sufl9cient  numbers  to  bring  abou) 
the  inevitable  result  must,  of  necessity,  be  slow,  it 
must  be  many  years  before  we  can  depend  entirely  upon 
our  rainfall.  That  our  hitherto  unbroken  dry  seasons 
will  be  interrupted  by  occasional  rains  it  is  true,  but 
the  annual  amount  of  moisture  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  our  agricultural  needs! 

Therefore,  for  those  of  the  present  generation,  at 
least,  the  necessity  for  storage  reservoirs  still  exists. 
That  these  reservoirs.  In  some  instances,  will  be  costly^ 
is  a  matter  of  course,  but  what  is  costly  is  not  necessar- 
ily extravagantly  expensive.  The  enhanced  value  of 
lands  lying  under  a  reservoir  must  be  the  sole  subject 
for  consideration  in  these  cases.  If,  for  instance,  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  reservoir  be  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  total  enhanced  value  of  the  lands  to  be  bene- 
fitted thereby  be  relatively,  greater  thau  that  amount, 
the  building  of  that  reservoir  is  clearly  not  only  not 
expensive,  but  a  project  which  any  owner  or  owners 
of  lands  which  can  be  so  augmented  in  value  should 
hasten  to  realize.  There  is  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  land  in  this  county  now  valueless  because  of  a  lack 
of  water,  and  this  land  is  so  situated  that  it  can,  almost 
all  of  it,  be  reached  by  water  from  storage  reservoirs. 
In  a  former  article  we  spoke  of  the  existence  of  water 
in  the  mountains  and  of  the  abundance  in  onr  foothills 
of  what  may  be  termed  natural  reservoirs  requiring 
only  a  slight  outlay  to  complete  them,  and,  theiefore, 
need  not  repeat  what  we  then  said. 


A  VISITOR'S  IMPRESSIONS. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  from  a  letter  received 
by  Judge  Bush,  of  this  city,  from  Mr.  John  Finlay,  of 
New  Zealand,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
who  visited  our  county  a  few  weeks  since,  and  is  now 
about  to  return  to  his  own  country.  The  letter  is  dated 
at  Chico: 

*  *  *  So  far  as  I  have  seen  of  the  wonderful 
State  of  California  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  five  times  the  present  popula- 
tion. Your  agricultural  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
When  your  farmers  work  their  laud  in  a  more  husband- 
manlike manner,  it  will  produce  as  much  more  as  it 
does  at  the  present  time.  Your  fruit-growing  industry 
IS  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet.  In  this  department  Cali- 
fornia has  a  store  of  untold  wealth.  There  are  other 
industries  which  as  yet  are  undeveloped,  but  with  the 
increase  of  population  (which  is  sure  to  come)  and 
healthy  competition,  will  prove  a  source  of  considera- 
ble revenue.  ****** 

*  *  *  Since  my  arrival  in  this  State  I  have 
received  a  right  hearty  welcome  by  the  residents,  no 
matter  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  bail.  I 
shall  never  forget  their  kindness,  more  especially  that 
which  I  received  from  the  people  of  Ktdding  and 
Chico.  In  California  there  is  room  for  thousands  more 
people — plenty  of  very  fair  laud  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  rates. — Redding  Independent. 


lAIAIIGRATION. 

Daring  the  year  which  ended  with  June,  1881, 
677,431  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States — 
a  greater  number  than  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  of  Maine  or  of  Connecticut,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  greater  than  that  of  any 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The 
next  highest  number  of  immigrants  which  ever 
came  to  our  shores  in  one  year  was  in  1873,  when 
459,803  arrived.  Yet  even  the  unparalleled  num- 
ber of  arrivals  the  past  year  is  likely  to  be  eclipsed 
by  the  immigration  of  the  coming  year.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  arrivals  each  month 
have  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
two  years  ending  July  1st,  1882,  there  have 
arrived  a  million  aud  a  half  of  immigrants.  One- 
third  of  this  immigration  comes  from  Germany; 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  from  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland  ;  and  one-ninth  from  Scandi- 
navia. They  are  tilling  up  the  great  West,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  in  1890  the  population  west  of  the 
Mississippi  will  be  double  what  it  was  in  1880. 
California  should  have  a  million  and  a  half  popu- 
lation in  1890,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation. 
— Oakland  Iriburie. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 


Area— Agriculture— Vinticulture— 
Fine  Fruits— Raisins— VViue. 


Woodland  and  other  Towns  and  Set- 
tle nents  Described. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resources.] 
Yolo  county,  located  some  eighty  miles  north  and 
east  from  Sau  Fraucisco,  is  one  ot  the  nuest  agri- 
cultural sections  in  all  Call'oruia,  the  yreat  Sacra- 
mento river  forming  the  entire  eastern  boundary 
line  of  the  county.  Sjlauo  county  lies  immediately 
south,  and  Uolusa,  the  largest  wheat  producing 
county,  bounds  it  on  the  nortli,  while  'he  summit 
of  the  Coast  flange  of  mountains,  with  Lake  and 
Napa  counties,  on  the  west,  forms  its  western  line. 
This  IS  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  county,  with  an 
area  ot  651,000  acres  of  surface;  554,095  acres  of 
this  is  assessed  land,  which  leaves  but  5,105  acres 
for  iraste,  which  is  along  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Bange,  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  coun- 
ty. Tne  average  price  of  assessed  lands  is  S13  per 
acre,  which  is  much  h  gher  than  in  most  counties 
in  California.    The  highest  assessment  for  farming 


Lake  county,  enters  Yolo  county  in  the  northwest 
corner  and  takes  its  cjurse  in  a  southeastern  direc- 
tion, diagonally,  through  the  county;  as  it  enters 
Yolo  it  cuts  througli  the  Coast  lUngo,  forming  a 
rocky  canyou  lor  several  miles,  where  the  moun- 
tains widen  out  into  what  is  known  as 

Capay  Valley^, 

A  beautiful  country,  of  nearly  the  size  of  Napa 
valley.  On  either  side  of  Cache  creek  the  soil  is 
excellent  for  grain  or  fruit,  this  stream  furnishing 
the  very  best  facilities  for  irrigation.  The  climate 
is  quite  warm;  in  fact,  hot,  in  summer,  but  health- 
ful. Tiiis  entire  valley  should  be  occupied  loi 
the  production  of  tine  raisins,  as  the  climate, 
soil  and  irrigating  tacillties  are  all  in  its  favor. 
The  mouth  of  the  valley  is  some  sixteen  miles  west 
of  Woodland,  lh«  cjuuiy  seat.  Liud  is  yet  quite 
reasonable  in  price  in  this  valley,  ranging  Irom  $25 
to  $50  per  acre.  The  country  all  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Coast  Riuge,  known  as  foot-hills,  has 
numerous  little  valleys,  which  is  the  ciioicest  fruit 
land  in  the  State,  while  the  mountain  ranges  are 
good  grazing  land  for  sheep.  These  mountain 
ranges  are  usually  held  by  possessory  title,  and  ate 
valued  at  from  $2.50  to  $5,  and,  in  some  instances, 
wherever  they  extend  into  the  small  vallies,  as 


64,000  gallons,  and  5,000  gallons  of  grape  brandy. 

We  here  furnish  the  number  of  bearing  fruit 
trees  in  the  county,  as  taken  from  the  assessor's 
roll.  There  were  1,900  orange  trees,  34,440  pear, 
4,500  fig,  3,800  plumb,  11,500  peach,  14,500  apple 
and  050  quince  trees  in  bearing  last  year.  The 
fruit  interestis  just  now  becoming  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  county.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres  are  in  bear- 
ing vineyard. 

The  shipping  facilities  of  the  county  are  excel- 
lent; first,  the  iSacramento  river,  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  where  boats  ply  up  and  down 
this  majestic  stream. 

Railroads 

Run  in  different  directions.  The  California  Pa- 
cific Railroad  extends  across  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  county,  with  a  branch  of  tlio  same  road 
from  Divisville,  north,  to  Knight's  Landing  on 
the  Sacramento  river;  the  main  line  of  this  road 
running  north  through  the  county,  I'irt.  Woodland, 
up  into  Colusa  county,  and  there  intersecting  with 
the  California  Pacific  Oregon  division  at  Tehama, 
which  is  now  being  extended  from  Redding,  the 
present  terminus,  north  to  the  State  line,  where  it 
will  intersect  with  the  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 


two  companies,  and  the  streets  and  lu 

lighted  with  gas.    Woodland  has  a  number  ol  hue, 

well-painted  churches,  and  the 

Hesprrlun  CuU«-|f». 
In  addition  to  the  fine  public  schools  (nim-  differ- 
ent departments) ,  and  the  handsome  piivate  resi- 
deces,  make  up  an  aijpuarauce  that  is  admired  by 
every  stranger  visiting  the  town.    Woodland  is  im- 
proving rapidly.    We  notice  a  number  of  brick 
business  blocks  in  course  of  erection,  btsidts  the 
j  private  residences  that  are  being  built  tins  season, 
i  is  sullieient  proof  that  the  people  have  the  money 
and  are  investing  it  liberally  in  building  up  and 
beautifying  the  town.    The  present  population  will 
reach  about  3,500.    There  is  one 
Bunk, 

The  Bank  of  Woodland,  which  was  started  in  1868, 
that  now  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $450,000.    J.  D. 
j  Stephens,  President;  C.  W.  Bush,  Cashier;  the  cor- 
I  responding  bank  at  San  Francisco  is  the  First  Na- 
tional Gold  Bank.  The 
I  Press. 

Woodland  has  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers. The  Volo  Wf-fhiij  Democrat,  the  oldest,  was 
established  in  1807;  ten  years  later  the  daily,  an 
evening  paper,  was  started.    The  weekly  is  issued 
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lands  in  the  county  being  $75,  which  would  sell  for 
$200,  with  the  improvements.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  county  occupies  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sections  ol  the  great  Sacramento  valley,  having  the 
river  of  tliat  name  for  its  eastern  boundary.  This 
valley  here  extends  west  from  the  river  a  distance 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  reaching  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Coast  Rvnge.  The  country  along  the 
Sacramento  river,  for  a  distance  of  from  two  to 
four  miles,  is  low,  level  tule  lands,  which  overflow, 
but  these  lands  are  singularly  productive  and  rich- 
ly repay  the  work  of  reclamation,  much  having 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  finest 
Landtt 

In  the  county  are  in  this  tule  section,  comprising 
a  belt  of  some  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  the 
soil  of  which  is  usually  of  a  dark,  sandy  alluvial 
nature,  and  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  par- 
ticularly for  raisin  grapes;  the  land  is  thickly 
studded  with  scattered  oak  trees,  giving  the  coun- 
try a  beautiful  appearance.  These  lands  are  val- 
ued at  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre,  the  latter  figure 
embracing  the  best  improved  places.  Along  the 
river  bank  the  land  is  higher,  having  been  elevated 
by  the  overflow  of  its  banks,  leaving  a  sedimentary 
deposit;  it  is  now  considered  the  very  best  of  land 
for  producing  all  kinds  of  crops;  then,  along  the 
southern  line  of  the  county  is  Putah  creek,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  the  finest  of  garden  land. 
Cache  creek,  which  takes  its  head  in  Clear  lake,  in 


high  as  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  The  country  between 
the  foot-hills  and  the  tule  lands  is  all  the  finest 
agricultural  and  fruit  land. 

Yolo  has  more  good  land,  for  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The 

Population, 
In  1880,  was  11,161,  and  at  the  present  time  would 
reach  11,500,  yet  the  twxable  property  in  the  county 
is  $13,030,095;  the  real  estate  and  improvements 
thereon  amounting  to  $10,188,290.  There  were 
225,500  acres  cultivated  last  year,  of  which  180,400 
were  in  wheat,  which  produced  2,508,000  bushels; 
10,500  acres  in  birloy,  producing  220,000  bushels; 
17,000  acres  in  hay,  producing  24,000  tons.  There 
is  also  quite  a  variety  of  other  crops  raised.  Last 
year  220  acres  of  hops  produced  124,000  pounds, 
which  will  be  considerably  increased  the  present 
year. 

Vlnticaltare. 

Grapes,  for  raisins  and  wine  are  being  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Some  of  the  finest  raisins  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  come  from  Yolo  county. 
R.  B.  Blowers  has  done  much  towards  developing 
this  industry.  There  are  a  number  of  other  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  where  raisin  grapes  are  made  a 
specialty,  among  these  we  name  D.  C.  Rumsy,  S. 
P.  Pond,  N.  Wykoff,  J.  Y.  Dillon,  G.  O.  Briggs, 
and  the  Oakshade  Fruit  Company,  besides  a  large 
number  of  young  vineyards  that  have  not  yet  come 
in  full  bearing.    The  wine  product  for  1881  was 


road.  This  will  be  the  main  trunk  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon,  v'ui.  Wood- 
land. Along  the  western  portion  of  the  county  is 
the  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake  Riilroad,  which  is 
now  completed  from  Elmira  (on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.) 
uia.  Vacaville,  Winters  (Yolo  county),  and  Madi- 
son, the  present  terminus.  This  road  will  doubt- 
less be  extended  up  Capay  valley,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  up  that  valley  into  Lake  county. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Yolo  county  is  very  cen- 
trally located. 

Woodland. 

The  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  level 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  California  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Knight's  Landing  branch.  The  town 
is  regularly  laid  off,  with  broad  streets,  which  run 
at  right  angles.  The  land  here  originally  being 
dotted  with  wide-spreading  oaks,  a  great  many  of 
these  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  citi- 
zens have  set  out  hundreds  of  ornamental  shade 
trees.  The  strec  ts  are  handsomely  graded  and 
along  the  business  center  of  the  town  the  sidewalks 
are  laid  with  patent  stone.  The  people  take  great 
pride  in  keeping  the  streets  and  avenues  clean  and 
well  sprinkled  in  summer.  The  buildingf  are  all 
handsomely  painted,  and  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  Woodland  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  the  State,  and  according  to  the  statistics  it  is 
the  wealthiest  place,  for  the  size,  in  the  United 
States.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  water  by 


every  Thursday;  it  is  one  of  the  live,  reliable  pa- 
pers of  the  land,  and,  as  a  local,  has  few  superiors; 
William  Saunders  is  the  publisher.  The  weekly 
Miiilwa.a  established  in  1869,  and  is  issnid  every 
Thursday;  the  daily,  a  morning  paper,  was  started 
one  year  ago,  and  now  has  a  wide  circulation;  these 
two  papers  are  published  by  W.  W.  Theobolds.  We 
find  ti\eMail  in  all  the  hotels  as  we  travel  through 
Yolo  and  Colusa  counties. 

Hotels. 

Few  towns  in  California  are  better  supplied  with 
good  hotels  than  Woodland.  The  Craft  Hotel, 
kept  by  mine  host,  John  Qassner,  is  a  comfortable, 
two-story  brick,  and  kept  in  the  finest  style;  it  has 
accommodations  for  80  to  100  guests. 

The  Capital  llotel,  another  fine,  three-story  brick, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  First  streets,  is 
kept  by  M.  H.  Torrance,  who  furnishes  board  for  $6 
and  $7  per  week. 

The  American  Exchange,  cor.  Main  and  Second 
streets,  also  a  three-story  brick,  is  kept  by  £.  fl. 
Baker,  who  furnishes  board  at  $1  per  day,  or  $6  to 
$8  per  week.  All  these  hotels  run  free  busses  to  all 
trains. 

The  Pacific  House  (Daeches  Kost  House) , located 
at  west  end  of  Main  street,  is  kept  by  Christ  Sieber, 
and  is  the  headquarters  for  the  German  people,  of 
whom  there  are  a  largo  number  in  Yolo  county,  and 
we  notice  that  they  make  the  most  desirable  citi- 
zens of  any  foreign  nation,  being  industrious,  fra- 
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gal  and  may  be  classed  among  the  best  farmers  and 
fruit-raisers. 

Manufactures. 

First,  we  notice  tlie  Woodland  Flouring  Mills, 
owned  by  John  A.  Bhodes,  which  are  located  in  the 
business  center  of  the  town,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  which  finds 
ready  sale  iu  the  home  and  San  Francisco  markets. 

8.  Caldwell's  Planing  Mills,  on  the  cor.  of  Main 
and  Fourth  streeU,  have  contributed  largely  to- 
wards building  up  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, in  furnishing  all  kinds  of  building  material, 
having  been  in  operation  for  fourteen  years. 

The  Woodland  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  was 
established  in  1871  by  Henry  Perry,  who  has  re- 
cently associated  himself  with  John  F.  Friggins. 
The  establishment  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  all 
kinds  of  foundry  and  machine  work. 

At  the  east  end  of  Main  street  is  the  large  Wood- 
land Winery  oi"  J.  V.  A.  Clark,  who  manufactures 
from  40,000  to  70,000  gallons  of  wine  and  from  3.000 
to  5,000  gallons  of  brandy  per  annum.  Grapes  for 
wine  and  brandy  are  worth  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton 
at  the  winery. 

Woodland  has  two  breweries.  The  Yolo  Brew- 
ery, owned  by  Gerneshauser  &  Kuhn,  at  the  west 
end  of  Main  street,  has  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels 
of  beer  annually. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Factories. 

As  this  county  is  noted  for  fine  and  fast  horses, 
so  it  must  necessarily  have  fine  buggies  and  wagons, 
which  are  made  in  large  numbers  by  K.  B.  John- 
son, who,  also,  is  an  extensive  dealer  in  wagon  ma- 
terial and  hard  wood.  J.  Sovergn,  located  on  First 
street,  near  Main,  also  has  a  large  number  of  me- 
chanics employed  in  making  wagons,  buggies, 
carts,  etc.  J.  Keen,  carriage  painter,  next  door, 
executes  fine,  artistic  work. 

Furniture  Dealers. 

P.  Krellenberg  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind  in  Northern  California. 
This  gentleman  has  a  large  brick  store,  full  of 
goods,  and  is  erecting  another,  the  brickwork  of 
which  had  just  been  completed  when  we  visited 
Woodland;  here  is  where  his  upholstering  is  to  be 
done.  The  walnut  furniture  is  principally  imported 
from  the  East.  Mr.  K.  is  also  in  the  undertaking 
business,  and  keeps  a  fine  hearse  for  funeral  occa- 
sions. 

W.  W.  Keller,  also,  has  a  large  stock  of  furniture 
of  every  description,  from  a  common  pine  to  asolid 
black  walnut  set,  and  he  does  upholstering  in  the 
best  of  style.   The  large 

Hardware 

And  agricultural  implement  store  of  T.  S.  Freeman 
<fe  Co.,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  Woodland,  has 
been  here  since  1856,  and  there  you  can  find  every- 
thing iu  the  shape  of  hardware,  iron,  shelt  goods, 
cutlery,  farming  implements,  mechanics'  tools,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  to  be  liad  at  the  lowest  prices;  this 
firm  is  also  largely  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
grain. 

The  grain  dealers  of  Woodland,  besides  the  firm 
mentioned,  are  Hale  &  Bidwell  and  W.  M.  Coward, 
who  is  agent  for  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  loans  money  on  wheat,  wool,  etc.,  be- 
sides being  largely  interested  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Hon.  A.  C.  Buggies  is  also  a  real  estate 
dealer,  and  so  is  Georgi  T>.  Fisk,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  price  of  land.  Mr.  Fisk  took  pains  to  take 
us  over  the  county,  up  into  Capay  valley,  and 
showed  us  the  natural  advantages  of  this  fine 
county.  The  price  of  land  is  certainly  very  low 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  productive 
soil,  fine  timber,  excellent  railroad  communication, 
fine,  healthful  climate,  and  close  proximity  to  mar- 
ket; Woodland,  the  county  seat,  being  only  six- 
teen miles  from  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  fu- 
ture of  this  county  will  be  second  to  none  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  anyone  who  comes  here  and  visits  the 
fine  raisin  vineyards  of  B.  B.  Blowers,  near  Wood- 
land, and  the  fine  orchards  and  vineyards  between 
here  and  Davisville,  will  be  convinced  of  the  bright 
future  of  this  county.  We  were  informed  by  E.  K. 
Bush,  the  Searcher  of  Records,  who  has  a  complete 
abstract  of  title  of  the  county,  that  lands  are  rap- 
idly changing  hands,  and  always  at  an  advance. 

Mr.  E.  Berg,  the  enterprising  news  dealer,*  oppo- 
site the  Craft  Hotel,  has  all  the  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  and  Woodland  dailies,  besides  all  the 
popular  magazines,  including  The  Resources  oe 
Califobnia. 

Davisville. 

Which  is  located  on  the  line  of  railroad  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  road  north,  iiia.  Woodland,  Knight's  Land- 
ing, north  through  Colusa  county.  Davisville  has 
suffered  from  two  fires  within  the  last  few  months, 
but  is  being  rapidly  built  up  again.  At  present  the 
place  has  a  population  of  400. 

Land  in  this  vicinity  is  the  finest  kind  of  sandy 
loam  and  sedimentary  deposit  from  Putah  creek. 
The  best  improved  farms  sell  for  from  $100  to  $200 
per  acre.  A  few  miles  east  of  the  town  brings  us 
into  the  tule  lands,  which  are,  as  yet,  only  partially 
reclaimed.  They  sell  from  $5  to  $40  per  acre,  the 
latter  figure  embracing  partially  reclaimed  lands. 
HjVe  are  some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State. 
D     >rille  has  one 


Hotel, 

The  Gafford  House,  kept  by  J.  W.  Gaflford;  two 
general  stores,  two  fruit  stors,  and  two  blacksmith 
shops. 

Mr.  John  D.  Winters  is  conducting  quite  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishment,  constructing 
the  Golden  Gate  Washing  Machine,  portable  der- 
ricks for  thrashing  machines,  hay  presses  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  agricultural  implements. 

One  lumber  yard,  that  of  W.  H.  Hampton,  who 
has  been  here  since  1879. 

Collins  &  Cameron  have  qHite  an  extensive 
wagon  shop,  where  they  also  repair  thrashing  ma- 
chines and  build  and  repair  all  kinds  of  agricultu- 
ral implements. 

E.  W.  Brown  keeps  a  large  hardware  store,  d  al- 
ing  in  all  classes  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implements,  includin<^  the  Weeks  &  Rays'  Patent 
Combination  Beam  Scales,  the  most  practical  and 
complete  scale  now  in  use. 

W.  E.  Tufts  deals  in  all  kinds  of  fruits,  which  are 
grown  here  in  perfection. 

Mr.  J.  Conrad  imported  one  of  the  finest  horses 
from  Illinois  that  we  have  ever  seen.  This  gentle- 
man is  also  the  owner  of  the  largest  jack  in  the 
State,  which  he  brought  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  also  a  fine  stock  country,  as  well  as 
fruit  and  grain. 
The  second  largest  town  in  the  county  is 
Winters, 

Located  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county, 
on  the  line  of  the  V.  V.  *  C.  L.  R.  B.,  57  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  is  where  the  earliest  fruits 
come  from,  along  the  above-named  railroad  be- 
tween Vacaville  and  Madison  via.  Winters.  The 
land  is  all  fine  farming  land  from  here  east,  north 
and  south,  Winters  being  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Coast  Range.  The  town  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  500,  and  is  supported  by  agricul- 
ture and  fruit  culture,  all  of  which  is  shipped  to 
San  Francisco,  and  commands  the  highest  prices, 
on  account  of  being  early  in  the  season.  Land  is 
valued  at  from  $75  to  $200  per  acre,  and  some  of 
tlie  finest  orchards  as  high  as  $300  per  acre. 

The  nearest  real  estate  office  is  that  of  J.  W.  Cot- 
ton, Dixon,  Solano  county,  who  has  sold  a  great 
many  places  Ihroug'.iout  this  section.  The  town 
supports  three  stores,  two  hotels  and  one  grocery. 
L.  Kauffman  <fe  Co  keep  a  large  stock  of  general 
merchandise  and  also  deal  extensively  in  grain, 
their  warehouse  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons. 
The  other  stores  are  those  of  J.  H.  Harlaud  and 
Eppinger  it  Co.  F.  B.  Chandler  keeps  a  lumber 
yard,  and  furnishes  lumber  all  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Elniira  north  to  the  terminus.  A.  H. 
Bronsou  is  his  agent  here.  J.  D.  Duprey  has  the 
principal  carriage  and  wagon  shop;  this  gentleman 
is  also  building  gang  plows,  which  are  so  exten- 
sively used  in  this  part  of  California.  Bell  Broth- 
ers &  Crawford  are  dealers  in  drugs  and  patent 
medicines,  books,  stationery,  etc.  W.  D.  Brown 
keeps  the  only  livery  stable  in  the  place,  which  is 
a  convenience  for  commercial  travelers  and  tour- 
ists visiting  the  Springs.  We  now  pass  on  north  to 
Madison, 

The  terminus  of  the  V.  V.  &  C.  L.  B.  R.,  is  located 
in  a  fine,  level  country,  about  four  miles  from  the 
foothills.  Land  here  is  all  well  adapted  for  farm- 
ing and  fruit  culture,  and  is  valued  from  $30  to  $75 
per  acre.  An  irrigating  ditch,  leading  from  Cache 
creek,  passes  on  south  through  the  county,  which 
is  a  great  advantage,  enabling  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  alfalfa  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  three 

Hotels 

Here,  and  all  seem  to  thrive.  Hilliker's  Hotel,  L. 
W.  Hilliker,  proprietor. 

F.  N.  Henrich's  Exchange,  who  also  keeps  a  liv- 
ery stable  and  meat  market;  also,  the  only  ice  house, 
which  is  certainly  a  luxury  in  so  warm  a  climate  as 
Madison. 

Tlie  niadison  Flouring  Mills, 

Built  in  1877,  have  three  run  of  stone,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50  barrels,  besides  from  25  to  30  tons  of 
feed.  The  trade  of  these  mills  is  principally  local. 
Troop  &  Rhodes  are  the  proprietors. 

There  are  four  large  grain  warehouses  here,  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  18,000  tons. 

At  the  railroad  terminus  is  the  large  lumber  yard 
of  F.  B.  Chandler,  where  all  classes  of  lumber, 
doors,  sash,  blinds  and  building  material  are  kept. 
L.  T.  Brock  is  the  efficient  agent. 

J.  Audett,  Jr.,  has  the  only  hardware  and  tin 
store  in  the  place. 

W.  E.  Fifield  is  proprietor  of  the  Madison  drug 
store;  he  also  keeps  school,  library  and  other  books, 
stationery,  etc.  Mr.  Fifield  is  also  a  practicing 
physician  in  the  place. 

George  Tandy  is  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
harness,  saddles,  lobes,  whips,  etc. 

Duncan  Brothers,  from  Capay,  are  proprietors  of 
the  Woodland  and  Lower  Lake  stage  line.  The  dis- 
tance from  Woodland  to  Madison  is  12  miles,  fare 
$1;  from  Madison  to  Capay  G  miles,  Bocks  16  miles. 
Lower  Lake  50  miles,  fare  $4.50.  This  line  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  traveling  public,  as  it  runs 
across  the  country  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  railroads. 

Knight's  Landing, 

Located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
Saeramento,  and  terminus  of  this  branch  of  rail- 
road, has  considerable  trade.  Langville,  situa  ted 


at  the  lower  end  of  Capay  valley,  has  about  200  in- 
habitants. The  other  towns  and  post  offices  in 
Yolo  county  are  Buchanan,  Buckeye,  Blacks,  Cot- 
tonwood Canyon,  Clarksburg,  Dunnigan  (on  the 
railroad).  Eureka,  Enterprise,  Fairville,  Franklin, 
Filmore,  Gordon,  Grafton,  Haight,  Jefferson,  Lib- 
erty, Lisbon,  Monument,  Montgomery,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Merrit,  Occidental,  Putah,  Pine  Grove, 
Pleasant  Prairie,  Quicksilver,  Spring  Lake,  Rock, 
Union,  Vernon,  Willow  Slough  and  Yolo. 


SANTA  MONICA. 

The  day  cannot  be  long  deferred  when  Santa 
Monica  will  receive  the  recognition  as  a  water- 
ing place  which  it  is  entitled  to.  We  have 
long  and  confidently  looked  to  see  both  the 
town  site  and  San  Vicente  ranch  pass  into  the 
bands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  by  pur- 
chase, and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  this  change  will  take  place  sooner  or 
later.  Improved  on  the  scale  upon  which  that 
powerful  corporation  would  manage  matters, 
Santa  Monica  would  become  the  most  attract- 
ive pleasure  resort  on  the  American  continent. 
The  men  who  control  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railways  have  shown  at  Monterey  just 
what  they  can  do  when  they  set  about  a  thing 
of  the  kind  in  earnest.  In  spite  of  the  last 
four  or  five  years'  dullness,  Santa  Monica  is 
picking  up.  Real  estate  values  are  slowly  res- 
urrecting themselves  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  old  prices  of  the  town's  heyday  wiH 
be  realized  for  lots.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  fact  that  if  a  large  and  elegant  hotel 
was  erected  there,  Santa  Monica  would  attract 
throngs,  at  least  during  the  summer  months, 
as  far  east  as  Texas,  and,  so  mild  is  its  winter 
climate,  large  numbers  of  invalids  from  the 
Eastern  States  would  go  there  during  the  win- 
ter. Perhaps  the  most  novel  attraction  of  the 
place  is  that,  both  iu  summer  and  winter,  it  is 
equally  eligible  as  a  resort  either  for  health  or 
pleasure.  Lack  of  luxurious  accommodations, 
the  intolerable  dust  and  the  lack  of  lively  so- 
cial amusements  are  the  great  drawbacks  of 
Santa  Monica  at  present.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  change  all 
this  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by  the  erection 
of  a  grand  hotel,  the  making  of  good  streets 
and  the  encouragement  which  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  wealthy  and  pleasure-loving  to 
flock  to  this  splendid  beach  and  build  them- 
selves elegant  cottages. — Los  Angeles  Mirror. 


CHANCES  FOR  SETTLERS. 

The  Georgetown  Gazette,  in  speaking  of  the 
inducements  El  Dorado  county  offers  to  sel- 
lers, says:  The  fact  that  El  Dorado  county  is  | 
blessed  with  a  never-failing  water  supply  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  best  counties  in  California  for 
growing  superior  fruits,  and  building  up  prns- 
pei^ous  homes,  offers  inducements  for  thou- 
sands of  industrious  people  to  come  and  plant 
homes  among  us.  Our  county  is  compara- 
tively free  from  miasmatic  disorders,  and  no 
county  is  more  favorable  to  robust  health  and 
longevity.  Extending  from  the  valley  to  the 
snow  hights  of  the  Sierra,  and  embracing  in 
its  extent  and  variety  of  climate  and  soil  suited 
to  all  the  products  of  semi-tropical  and  tem- 
perata  climes.  El  Dorado  county  is  destined, 
not  many  years  hence,  to  acquire  as  great  a 
fame  for  her  superior  prunes,  raisins,  Corinth 
grape,  Zante  currants  and  other  dried  fruits, 
as  she  has  won  for  her  gold. 

At  an  altitude  of  from  four  to  six  thousand 
feet  are  many  large,  fine  meadows,  which  are 
quite  valuable,  and  used  as  summer  ranges  by 
dairymen.  A  portion  of  ^Lake  Tahoe  lies 
within  the  county.  The  soda  springs,  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  hunting  and  fishing  advanta- 
ges, attract  many  health  afid  pleasure  seekers 
there  every  summer.  Pi-obably  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  belt  of  sugar  pine  forest  in  the 
State  covers  our  higher  hills.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  will  extend 
abrinch  of  their  road  up  along  Georgetown  Di- 
vide in  the  near  future,  their  main  object  be- 
ing to  tap  this  timber.  Below  and  along  the 
lower  limits  of  this  belt  of  timber  apples,  cher- 
ries, plums,  pears,  potatoes,  etc.,  grow  in 
their  greatest  perfection.  Suitable  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  can  be  obtained  by  all 
who  wish  to  come  among  us  and  build  up 
homes. 


AS.'iilS.SSISU  LANDS. 

Fresno  county  has  more  land  assessed  by 
500,000  acres  than  any  other  county  iu  the 
State.  Much  of  it,  under  cultivation,  is  watered 
by  ditches  and  artesian  wells. 


LASSEN  COUNTY— ITS  CLIMATE  AND 
WAGES. 

Prom  the  Mountain.  Tribune  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

One  of  the  surpassing  features  of  Lassen 
county  is  the  salubrious  climate  enjoyed  by  its 
population  There  are  no  malarial  impurities 
floating  in  the  air,  hence  fever  and  ague  are 
unknown.  The  seasons  are  very  much  as  they 
are  in  the  northern  States  east  of  the  Missouri 
river.  The  temperature  in  Summer  seldom 
reaches  100  degrees,  which,  owing  to  the  dry 
atmosphere,  is  fully  as  endurable  as  80  degrees 
in  the  Eastern  States.  The  wiuters  vary,  some 
being  more  severe  than  others.  In  the  moun- 
tains the  snow  falls  to  considerable  depth  and 
remains  on  the  ground  in  places  as  late  as  July, 
generally  melting  and  furnishing  water  for  ir- 
rigation in  the  valleys  below,  where  snow  sel- 
dom remains  at  any  depth  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  even  in  midwinter.  Some  win- 
ters are  so  mild  that  cattle  and  horses  are  not 
fed  hay  at  all,  but  are  ranged  in  the  hills  and 
valleys;  and  in  the  most  severe  winter  a  half 
ton  of  hay  to  the  head  is  sufiicient  to  carry 
them  through. 

Regular  farm  hands  receive,  with  board,  from 
$30  to  $40  per  month;  harvest  hands  $2  per 
day  and  board;  vaqueros,  from  $25  to  $35  per 
month;  clerks  exceed  the  demand;  sheep  herd- 
ers, $25  to  $45  per  month;  sheep  shearers,  six 
cents  per  head.  In  saw-mills  the  head  sawyer 
receives  $75  per  month  and  board;  engineer, 
$65;  tail  sawyer  and  all  kinds  of  work  about  a 
mill,  $40  and  board;  carpenters,  $3.50  to  $5 
per  day;  blacksmiths,  $3.50  to  $5  per  day; 
rail-splitters  get  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  100  for 
cedar  rails,  and  $4  to  $5  per  100  for  pine  rails: 
for  cutting  pine  wood,  75  cents  to  $1  per  cord. 


L*SSEN'S  PE.*K. 

Gilbert  Thompson,  in  charge  of  a  United 
States  geological  surveying  party,  has  lately 
visited  Lassen's  Peak,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Sen- 
tinel learns  the  following  as  the  result  of  his 
observations: 

This  peak  is  10,464  feet  high  and  a  great  re- 
sort for  tourists,  notwithstanding  its  rugged 
sides.  There  are  a  great  many  campers  in  the 
hills  surrounding  the  peak,  among  whom  quite 
a  party  was  organized  to  join  Mr.  Thompson 
and  party  in  the  ascent.  The  party  stayed  on 
the  summit  two  nighta,  and  they  report  it  cool 
enough  to  be  comfortable  around  a  camp  fire. 
There  are  a  couple  of  metallic  cans  on  the  sum. 
mit  devoted  to  the  reception  of  notes  and  com- 
ments of  the  Geological  and  Coast  Surveys- 
Notwithstauding  these  cans  were  placed  there 
by  the  Government  for  the  reception  of  public 
records,  a  great  many  visitors  attempt  to  im- 
mortalize themselves  by  depositing  their  auto- 
graphs therein,  and  when  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  Government  papers  they  are  thrown 
aside. 


SVTTER  COUNTY  GRAIN  CROP. 

Speaking  of  this  county's  grain  crop,  the 
Fan/iersays:  The  extraordinary  yields  so  often 
met  with  two  years  ago  are  rare  this  year,  but 
forty  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  un- 
common, and  as  high  as  fifty-five  bushels  have 
been  reported  in  District  No.  70.  The  aggre- 
gate wheat  and  barley  crop  in  the  county  will- 
in  our  opinion,  equal  that  of  1880,  and  that 
was  the  largest  ever  haivested  in  the  county. 
The  quality  is  uniformly  good,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  grade  of  the  wheat  as  to 
cleanliness.  The  good  accomplished  by  the 
extra  or  "side  cleaners"  is  now  universally  ac, 
knowledged.  Speaking  of  the  yield  of  grain 
in  this  neighborhood,  B.  F.  Johnson  says  that 
Gus  Monson  got  1,000  sacks  of  wheat  of  an 
average  weight  of  135  pounds,  from  127  acres; 
Erie  Nelson  raised  1,900  sacks  on  140  acres; 
while  the  best  yield  was  on  II.  B.  Heilken's 
place,  as  he  threshed  542  sacks  at  one  setting 
from  two  stacks,  which  were  forty  feet  square. 
This  last  was  from  winter-sown  grain. 


STK.\NGERS  ARRIVING. 

The  class  of  men  and  women  coming  to  this 
section  is  something  to  boast  of,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  our  town.  Many  of  those 
arriving  are  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  make 
purchases  of  land  or  lots  before  departing, 
while  others  go  away  but  to  return  again  after 
making  their  reports  to  families  and  business 
partners.  There  is  room  for  all,  and  as  good 
land  as  can  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the 
world  can  be  had  on  very  reasonable  terms. — 
Santa  Ana  Standard. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


PLACER  COUNTY. 


Gold  Mines  —  Granite  Quarries  — 
Lumbering  Interests  —  Foot- 
Hill  Fruit  Lands. 


Lake  Tahoe  and  Other  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts—Fine Scenery- Etc. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resoorces.] 
California,  as  is  well  known,  is  divided  by  two 
great  ranges  of  mountains,  viz.:  the  Sierras  on  the 
east,  and  the  Coast  Range  on  the  west,  running 
parallel  with  the  State  from  north  to  south.  Bt  - 
tween  these  two  great  ranges  of  mountains  lies  the 
great  basin  bearing  the  double  name  of  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  valleys,  although  really  but 
one  geographical  formation.  By  referring  to  the 
m»p  of  California  we  fini  Placer  county  located  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  Sierra  range  of  moun- 
tains, northeast  from  Sacramento,  and  176  miles 
northeast  from  San  Francisco.  Placer  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Nevada  and  Yuba  coun- 
ties, on  the  west  by  Sutter  county,  on  the  south  by 
El  Dorado  county,  and  on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
Nevada.  Apart  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county  is  the  famed  Lake  Tahoe,  of  which  we  will 


Forest  Hill,  Bath  and  Michigan  Blufif.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  getting  the  water,  in 
pipes  and  ditches,  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  ditches  in  the  county  is  sev- 
eral thousand. 

Drift  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  two  of 
the  most  notable  places  being  at  Forest  Hill  divide, 
one  at  Damascus,  and  the  other  at  Sunny  South. 
The  tunnel  at  the  first-mentioned  place  being  in 
the  hill  over  a  mile.  There  are  also  numerous 
quartz  ledges  being  worked  and  prospectors  are 
CDntinually  making  new  discoveries.  Most  of  the 
quartz  mining  is  being  carried  on  in  the  foot-hill 
section  near  the  towns  of  Auburn,  Ophir,  New 
Castle  and  Peuryn. 

Granite  Q,uarries, 

The  quarrying  and  dressing  of  granite  is  an  im- 
portant item  of  the  wealth  of  Placer  county,  there 
being  no  finer  granite  in  the  known  world  than  the 
quarries  of  Penryn  and  Rocklin.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  granite,  the  rook  at  Penryn  being 
much  darker  than  the  quarries  at  Rocklin,  but  at 
the  latter  place  it  is  much  easier  worked.  Large 
quantities  of  this  excellent  building  material  are  be- 
ing annually  shipped  all  over  the  coast,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  Califor- 
nia. Among  them  may  be  named  the  base  of  the 
State  Capitol  at  Sacramento,  the  United  States 


county.  It  is  not  so  rich  a  soil  as  that  of  most  val- 
ley lands  as  it  is  of  a  granite  formation,  ou  which 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay  are  raised, 
varying  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  amount 
of  moisture  during  the  season.  The  successful 
farmer,  as  a  rule,  summer-fallows  one-half  of  his 
land,  and  crops  the  other  half,  thereby  prolonging 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  aud  making  crops  more  cer- 
tain.  The  foothill,  or 

Fruit  Tmiids 
Are  the  most  valuable  in  this  county,  and  extend 
over  about  one-half  of  its  territory,  and  circling 
around  to  the  north  of  Lincoln  and  Sheridan  up 
to  the  Bear  river;  and  from  Rocklin  southeast 
towards  Folsom,  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  foot- 
hill fruit  section.  This  section  is  composed  of  roll- 
ing hills,  traversed  by  ravines,  and,  up  to  within 
two  miles  of  Auburn,  is  of  a  granite  formation. 
This  point  of  the  county  is  the  most  prosperous,  as 
it  is  filling  up  by  settlers  who  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  berries. 

The  shipments  of  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  table  grapes,  apples,  quinces, 
and  tomatoes,  from  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  Au- 
burn, Rocklin  and  Penryn  are  rapidly  increasing, 
year  by  year,  and  the  fruit  from  this  section  is 
gaining  favor.  From  a  short  distance  below  Au- 
burn up  the  mountains,  we  find  the  red  soil  pre- 


courtesy  of  the  engineer,  who  stops  his  ti  uid 
you  look  down— down— for  seven  thousa  lo 
the  thread-like  stream  of  the  American  i ]  : 
agrander  and  moreexhiUratingsight  than  u  i- 
not  be  imagined;  coming  down  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierras,  where  your  eyes  may  feast  on  sce- 
nery that  is  varied,  novel  and  magnificent.  In  a 
ride  of  two  hours  and  a  ha' f  you  comedown  from 
7,000  to  100  feet,  where  you  enter  the  Sacramento 
valley,  from  perpetual  snow  down  to  everlasting 
summer,  which  gives  you  the  first  breath  of  the 
balmy,  soft  air  of  California;  all  this  being  in 
Placer  county.  The  other  streams  are  Bear  river, 
which  forms  the  line  between  this  and  Nevada 
county,  and  on  the  east  is  the  Truckee,  which  is 
the  outlet  of 

Lake  Tahoe, 

One  of  the  moat  wonderful  bodies  of  water  in  the 
world,  which  lies  at  an  altitude  9f  6,218  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  23  miles  long  aud  15 
wide,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  lying  north- 
east and  southwest,  partly  in  Calitornia  and  partly 
in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  greatest  depth  yet 
found  is  1, 8110  feet.  The  water  is  so  transparent 
that  trout  can  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
depth  is  from  80  to  100  feet.  Owing  to  the  altitude 
and  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  the  water  has  little 
buoyancy.    Nothing  is  ever  seen  floating  on  the 
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speak  further  on.  This  county  was  organized  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  25,  1851. 
Before  that  time  Auburn,  which  is  the  county  seat, 
was  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  original  Sutter  coun- 
ty, which  then  included  most  of  what  is  now  Placer 
county.  In  shape  this  county  is  nearly  a  parallelo- 
gram, being  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
from  a  northeast  to  a  southwestern  direction,  while 
its  width,  just  above  Auburn,  between  the  Bear  and 
American  rivers,  is  very  narrow,  only  about  eight 
miles,  and  in  its 

Topographical 

Features  the  whole  of  its  territory  faces  towards 
the  setting  sun,  extending  from  an  altitude  on  the 
plains,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  of 
some  40  feet  to  over  7,000  feet  at  its  eastern  boun- 
dary line,  embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate known  in  the  State.  The  area  of  the  county 
being  915,000  acres;  of  this  330,298  acres  is  assessed 
land,  the  latest  valuation  being  $3,067,427.  The 

Alineral'ReiioarceH 
Of  this  county  are  extensive  and  very  rich.  The 
gold  mines  of  this  section,  both  placer  and  quartz, 
have  yielded  up  in  the  millions;  the  former, 
from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  have  been 
worked  from  the  early  days  of  '49.  The  two  di- 
vides are  distinctively  hydraulic  sections,  and  the 
works  are,  in  many  instances,  very  extensive,  nota- 
bly so  around  Dutch  Flat,  Gold  Bun,  Iowa  Hill'  [ 


Mint  at  San  Francisco,  the  dry  dock  at  Mare  Island. 
I  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
San  Francisco  were  constructed  from  Penryn  and 
Rocklin  granite. 

Lumber  Interests. 
From  the  best  information  we  could  get  while 
among  the  people  of  Placer  county,  we  make  the 
following  estimate  of  standing  saw  timber  yet  in 
Placer  county,  which  we  obtained  from  Mr.  A. 
Towie,  of  the  firm  of  Towle  Bros.,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Dutch  Flat.  These  gentlemen  own 
from  12,000  to  15,000,acres  of  timber  land,  and  a 
railroad  nineteen  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Alta,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  up  into  the  timtjer  lands;  they  have  four 
saw  mills  in  operation,  and  ctit  and  ship  from  12,- 
000,000  to  15,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually;  their 
estimate  of  standing  saw  timber  for  the  county  is 
471,000,000  feet,  and  for  Nevada  county,  which  joins 
Placer  on  the  north,  they  estimate  550,000,000  feet. 
The  timber  consists  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine,  spruce 
and  fir.  The  lumber  sawed  is  largely  shipped  to 
Arizona,  Nevada  and  Utah,  besides  supplying  the 
home  trade  over  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys.  There  are  several  other  sawmills  in  oper- 
ation in  the  county. 

Farmings  and  Fruit  Lands. 
The  farming  section  proper  consists  o(  the  aver- 
[  age  plain  land,  and  embraces  the  west  end  of  the 


vailing,  on  which  the  finest  of  fruit  is  raised 

equally  with  the  granite  soil,  but,  as  we  reach  a 
higlier  altitude,  small  fruits  drop  out,  and  the  ap- 
ple, pear  and  cherry  come  to  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fection. Placer  county  has  good  shipping  facili- 
ties, as  it  is  traversed  by 

Railroads. 

First,  the  Central  Pacific  enters  the  county  on 
the  south  at  Roseville  Junction,  which  is  only  18 
miles  nortlK-ast  from  Sacramento,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  the  road  taking  a  northeastern  direction 
to  Colfax,  a  distance  of  35  miles,  which  is  the  junc- 
tion of  this  road  and  the  Nevada  County  Narrow- 
guage  road;  the  Central  here  takes  an  eastern  di- 
rection across  the  Sierra  Mountains,  following  ou 
near  the  line  between  Placer  and  Nevada  counties 
to  Truckee,  a  distance  of  GO  miles  further,  where  it 
crosses  on  northeast  through  Nevada  County.  At 
Roseville  Junction  is  the  Oregon  Division  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  running  on  north  through  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  Placer  is  exceedingly 
well 

Water«d 

By  numerous  streams,  the  largest  being  the  Ameri- 
can river,  with  its  several  branches,  which  afford 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  State.  Few 
people  who  come  to  California  from  the  East,  over- 
land, but  what  remember  coming  around  Cape 
Horn,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad;  throagh  the 


lake,  except  the  beautiful  little  steamers  and  pleas- 
ure and  fishing  boats.  The  bodies  of  persons 
drowned  in  this  lake  never  rise  -are  never  seen 
again.  The  entire  distance  around  the  lake  is  144 
miles.  Lake  Tahoe  is  the  great  Sanitarium  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  while  at  Truckee,  to  board  one  of  John  F. 
Moody's  six-horse  stages,  and  took  a  ride  up  the 
Truckee  river  to  this  gem  of  the  mountains,  arriv- 
ing at  Tahoe  City,  where  Mr.  A.  J.  Baily  keeps  the 
Grand  Central,  one  of  the  most  popular  summer 
resorts  on  the  Coast.  Here  we  boarded  the  steamer 
Governor  Stanford,  which  is  a  nice  side-wheel  boat, 
built  at  this  point.  The  first  place  we  stopped  was 
at  A.  J.  McKinney's,  distant  some  eight  miles, 
where  wo  found  a  fine  hotel  and  a  number  of  cot- 
tages, among  the  ever  green  and  finest  scenery  im- 
aginable, and  a  pebbly  beach.  The  mountains  here 
are  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
lake.  From  this  point  we  steamed  some  twelve 
miles  further,  to  the 

Tallac  House, 
Owned  by  E.  J.  Baldwin,  proprietorof  the  Baldwin, 
of  San  Francisco.  Hero  we  met  our  genial  friend, 
Captain  Gordon,  formerly  manager  of  the  Auzerais 
House,  of  San  Jose.  The  captain  is  running  the 
Tallac,  and  here  we  remained  for  the  day.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  resorts  on  the  Coast,  and  in  the  house 
are  the  Post  office  and  telegraph  and  express  offices. 
The  house  is  situated  about  200  feet  from  the 
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margin  of  the  lake,  amid  grassy  meadows,  magnifi- 
cent groves,  croquet  and  tennis  lawns  and  archery 
grounds.  There  are  plenty  of  horses,  carriag»-s, 
boats  and  fishing  tackle  at  tlie  command  of  guests. 

The  next  day,  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  we 
again  set  out,  landing  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  further,  at  the  place  of  T.  B.  Bowlands,  who 
has  built  quite  a  town.  He  keeps  plenty  of  saddle 
horses,  and  has  a  dairy  of  50  cows,  his  cream  and 
butter  being  mostly  consumed  by  the  different  ho- 
tels around  the  lake. 

Fourteen  miles  further,  on  the  Nevada  side,  we 
come  to  Glenbrook,  where  there  are  several  saw- 
mills, a  hotel  and  a  narrow-gange  railroad,  running 
in  a  zig-zag  direction  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  V  flume  takes  the  lumber  and  wood 
to  Carson  City,  the  State  cai>ital  of  Nevada. 

From  Glenbrook  we  sailed  fourteen  miles  bick  to 
Tahoe  City,  the  steamer  making  the  trip  around 
the  lake  in  six  hours.  Placer  county  has  quite  a 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Auburn, 

The  county  seat,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Northern  California,  having  a  population  of 
1,500.  The  town  is  located  nearly  one  mile  west 
from  Auburn  station,  on  the  C.  P.  B.  R.,  157  miles 
northeast  from  San  Francisco.  The  elevation  here 
is  1,375  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  land  in  this  vicinity  is  gold-bearing  mineral, 
but  where  water  can  be  had,  fruit  culture  is  very 
profitable,  as  the  location  is  bel(>w  the  snow  belt 
and  away  from  the  fog  belt.  Lands  are  valued  at 
from  $5  to  $100  per  acre  for  fruit  land  which  will 
grow  apricots,  apples,  cherries,  plums  and  all  kinds 
of  berries  in  profusion,  besides  the  finest  of  grapes. 

There  are  severnl  health  resorts  here,  the  climate 
being  considered  the  healthi- st  on  the  continent. 
The  Putnam  House,  located  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  town,  is  becoming  quite  popular  for 
invalids.  At  the  station  are  several  good  hotels. 
The  Borland  House  was  recently  purchased  by  W. 
A.  Freeman,  and  is  a  splendid  place  for  tourists, 
commercial  travelers  and  business  men. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  is  the  Globe, 
kept  by  A.  Crawford.  The  location  is  the  most 
eligible  in  all  California,  as  the  great  Sacramento 
valley  is  in  full  view  on  the  west,  the  snow-capped 
Sierras  are  on  the  east,  with  the  great  canyons  of 
the  American  river  in  the  foreground.  Stages  leave 
the  station  every  morning  for  Georgetown,  Green- 
wood, Coloma  and  Placerville,  over  a  picturesque 
route,  through  the  old  gold  "diggins  of  '49" 

The  town  of  Auburn  is  located  in  a  small  valley, 
and,  like  most  California  mining  towns,  is  not  laid 
off  with  any  regularity,  but  it  has  pleasant  villas 
nice,  shady  nooks,  and  fine  springs  of  crystal  water. 
There  are  several  churches  and  good  schools,  and 
the  business  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  brick. 
The  American  Hotel,  kept  by  Frank  Gubbay,  is  a 
fine,  three-story,  fire-proof  brick,  which  is  kept  in 
the  best  of  style.  Mr.  Gubbay  also  has  a  grocery 
and  provision  store  here,  and  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  the  station. 

Andrews  A  Hallenbeck,  who  do  a  private  banking 
business,  have  been  established  since  1857.  They 
are  also  agents  for  Wells,  Fargo  i  Co. 

The  Press. 

Atlbnrn  has  several  first-class  local  newspapers. 
The  Placer  Herald  is  the  second  oldest  paper  on  the 
Coast,  (the  .4;<«  claiming  the  palm).  The  Herald 
was  established  Aug.  8th,  1852,  and  is  printed  on  the 
oldest  press  in  California— the  one  with  which  Sam 
Brannan  printed  the  California  Star,  as  early  as 
1847.  It  has  a  large  circulation,  is  ably  edited,  and 
is  published  every  Saturday  by  J.  A.  Filcher. 

The  Placer  Argus,  which  is  edited  and  published 
by  H.  W.  Fenton,  was  established  in  1872,  and  is 
an  excellent  paper,  being  issued  every  Saturday. 

Wills  &  Huntley,  stationers.  Keep  a  large  stock 
of  popular  periodicals,  including  The  Resoubces 
OF  California.  They  also  have  a  full  assortment 
of  school  and  library  books  at  the  Post  office  store. 

A  few  doors  from  there,  in  tlie  same  block,  is  the 
saddlery  and  harness  shop  of  Chas.  J.  Hellwig, 
who  constantly  keeps  a  full  line  of  goods  on  hand. 

Ogden  Mallary,  at  the  west  end  ot  Main  street, 
hag  a  similar  establishment. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Stephens,  who  located  here  in  1862, 
started  a  general  grocejy  and  provision  store,  and, 
after  twenty  years  of  successful  trade,  to-day  has 
one  of  the  finest  stores  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

Auburn  has  two  fine  drug  stores,  one  of  which  is 
kept  by  8.  M.  Stevens,  and  the  other,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  is  kept  by  E.  C.  Stiowden. 

Auburn  also  boasts  of  the  oldest  brewery  iu  the 
State,  having  been  in  operation  since  1851.  It  is 
owned  by  Ball  &  Weber. 

There  are  several  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
but  that  of  Wl)ite  4  Hinckley  is  the  most  extensive. 
We  now  board  the  C.  P.  train,  and,  after  a  ride  of 
five  miles  down  towards  the  valley,  we  come  to 

New  Castle, 
Which  has  about  200  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business.  The  New  Castle 
Frnit  Growers' Association  are  doing  »n  extensive 
business  in  boxing  and  shippine  fine  fruits  East, 
and  to  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  markets. 
Here  we  saw  some  of  the  finest  improved  fruit  and 
berry  orchards  in  the  Slate;  that  Di  Dr.  J.  M.  Fray 
deserves  special  notice.  The  Doctor  spent  about 
$12,000  in  clearing  the  rock  off  from  twelve  acres 


of  ground  and  getting  running  water  on  for  irri- 
gating purposes,  but  this  year  he  has  sold  between 
$3,000  and  $4,000  worth  of  fruit  from  his  place. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Silva,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fruit 
business,  has  one  of  the  loveliest  places  we  ever 
saw,  for  all  kinds  of  fruit;  he  also  has  a  nursery, 
where  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
for  sale.  Sheriff  John  Boggs,  also,  has  a  fine 
orchard  a  few  miles  below  New  Castle,  which  we 
visited  while  in  Placer  county.  The  second  largest 
town  in  the  county  is 

Dutch  FlHt, 
Which  is  located  31  miles  east  of  Auburn.  This 
town  is  about  one-half  mile  from  the  railroad, 
down  in  a  canyon  among  the  hydraulic  mines. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  richest  gold-producing 
sections  of  the  State,  and  at  present  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  900,  mostly  engaged  in  mining  and 
lumbering.  Tliere  is  an  abundance  of  water  here 
which  has  been  brought,  ia  ditches  and  pipes  at 
great  expense.  Here  are  exhaustless  gravel  banks, 
rich  with  placer  gold. 

A  daily  stage  is  run  from  this  place  to  Nevada 
City,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  by  T.  R.  King. 

Dutch  F'at  has  one  newspaper,  the  Placer  Timex, 
published  by  W.A.  Wheeler.  There  are  two  private 
banks  here,  one  conducted  by  W.  &  P.  Nicbolls, 
and  the  other  by  E.  L.  MuLure,  dealing  mostly  in 
gold  dust  and  bullion. 

Towele  Brothers'  lumber  ofiSce  is  located  here; 
a  desci  iption  of  the  business  of  this  firm  is  given 
elsewhere. 

H.  B.  Hudepohl  established  himself  here  as 
early  as  1854  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  now 
has  the  largest  store  of  general  merchandise  in  the 
place. 

The  town  has  two  very  good  hotels,  the  Dutch 
Flat  Hotel,  built  in  1851  and  re  built  two  years 
ago,  is  kept  by  E.  Mallows;  the  other  is  the  Placer 
Hotel,  kept  by  W.  A.  Sharon. 

One  hardware  store,  kept  by  W.  H.  Hillhouse, 
who  has  been  here  for  31  years.  Jolin  T.  Jones  es- 
tablished the  Union  Drug  Store  in  1853.  H.  Cohn 
&  Brothers'  Clothing  Emporium  is  also  an  old  es- 
tablished store.  G.  S.  Meeker's  general  store,  and 
J.  H.  Bunckel's  grocery  store  were  established  in 
1857.  H.  H.  Halsey  conducts  the  Post  Office  Book 
Store,  where  a  full  line  of  books  and  stationery, 
also  copies  of  The  Resources,  together  with  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  may  be  fonnd.  These  con- 
stitute the  principal  merchants  of  Dutch  Flat. 

Furgison  <t  Davidson,  contractors  and  builders, 
also  undertakers,  have  built  up  a  business  that  ex- 
tends over  this  and  Nevada  counties. 

G.  M.  Halsey  is  the  only  cairiage  and  wagon 
maker  in  the  place. 

Colfttx 

Is  the  third  largest  town  iu  the  county  having  a 
population  of  about  600;  it  is  located  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  C.  P.  and  N.  C.  N.  G.  railroads,  17 
miles  northeast  Irom  Auburn.  A  daily  mail  is  run 
from  here  to  Iowa  Hill,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 
Colfax  has  sufi'ered  severely,  several  times,  by  fire. 

Hayford,  Perkins  &  Co.,  who  came  here  in  1848. 
have  the  oldest  store  in  the  county,  and  carry  an 
extensive  stock  of  general  merchandise. 

Mr.  John  Butler,  the  post  master,  has  a  fine  drug 
and  fancy  goods  store.  G.  W.  Nickell,  also,  has  a 
store  of  general  merchandise. 

J.  A.  Culver  conducts  a  large  carriage  and  wagon 
manufactory,  giving  employment  to  a  number  of 
mechanics,  making  heavy  freight  wagons  for  the 
mountain  t'ade. 

One  thing  is  very  much  needed  at  Colfax,  and 
that  is  a  good  hotel,  as  the  one  formerly  here  was 
burned  down.  Colfax  is  the  junction  of  two  rail- 
roads, where  a  large  amonnt  of  travel  passes  over 
the  Nevada  County  Narrow-guage  road,  up  iuto 
1  northeastern  California.  |  A  full  description  of 
these  upper  counties  will  appear  in  The  BEsonBCEs 
in  due  time].  We  hope  to  see  some  enterprising 
hotel  man  open  up  a  good  house,  which  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada 
I  City,  Downieville,  and  a  host  of  commercial  and 
mining  towns,  as  well  as  the  commercial  tourists, 
who  daily  visit  'his  upper  country.  Between  Col- 
fax and  Auburn  is 


RoseTlUe. 

The  junction  of  the  railroad,  18  miles  northeast  of 
Sacramento,  has  a  population  of  350.  The  farm- 
ing community  is  thriving.  The  soil  is  principally 
a  reddish  clay,  except  along  the  creek,  where  it  is  a 
sandy,  black  loam.  The  town  supports  four  gen- 
eral stores,  owned  respectively  by  M.  Lavensans, 
W.  A.  Thomas  &  Son,  J.  D.  Pratt  and  W.  J.  Bran- 
steter.  One  hardware,  tin  and  stove  store  is  kept 
by  W.  P.  Cole. 

There  are  two  hotels.  The  Junction  House,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  depot,  has  accommodations  for 
from  35  to  40  guests,  and  is  run  by  J.  B.  Branste- 
ter.  The  other,  on  the  east  side  of  the  railroad,  is 
the  Golden  Eagle,  kept  by  W.  Scott. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  towns  in  the  county, 
such  as  Ophir,  .Uta,  Blue  Canyon,  Emigrant  Gap, 
Gold  Run,  Forest  Hill,  Pino  and  a  host  of  other 
little  mining  camps. 

The  census  of  1880  gave  Placer  county  a  popula- 
*ion  of  14.226,  which  perhaps,  would  reach  14,500 
at  present.  The  county  Assessor  estimates  that 
there  are  about  300,000  acres  of  fruit  and  grain 
land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  yet  in  a  natural  state. 

A  NEWVINEYAKU  PLOW. 

The  St.  Helena  Sinr  makes  the  following  mention 
of  this  new  invention: 

A  large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  grape 
growing  were  present,  by  invitation,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  P.  K.  Stockton, 
to  witness  the  first  trial  of  the  newly-invented  vine- 
vard  gang  plow  and  cultivator.    At  one  o'clock  the 
team  uas  attached  and  the  plow  started.    The  first 
step  was  to  break  centers,  which  was  done  at  one 
going  through,  a  right-hand  and  left-hand  plow  be- 
ing attached  to  the  iron  frame  o  as  to  face  each 
other,  thus  throwing  both  furrows  to  the  center. 
This  operation  was  aone  with  exactly  one-half  the 
work  that  is  required  under  the  old  system.  After 
plowing  awhile  in  this  manner,  the  plow  was 
driven  into  a  hard  piece  of  ground  which  had  not 
been  plowed  for  four  years,  and  was  perfectly 
packed  and  solid.   Here  the  plows  were  forced  into 
the  ground,  and  turned  up  the  hard,  baked  ground 
in  a  manner  that  did  away  with  the  last  ray  of 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  and  efiiciency  of  the  in- 
strument in  the  most  obstinate  ground.  Returning 
to  the  vineyard,  the  two  pl  jws  were  moved  on  the 
frame  so  as  to  throw  two  more  furrows  into  the 
first  two,  and  in  this  operation  was  sounded  the 
death  knell  to  all  single  plows  in  future,  for  it  was 
demonstrated  that  a  man  riding  on  the  seat  can 
drive  with  more  precision  than  when  driving  and 
holding  a  plow,  and  plow  two  furrows  easier  than 
one  by  the  old  system.    Then  there  remained  the 
last  furrow  next  the*ines  on  either  side,  and  here 
the  most  ingenious  part  of  the  invention  comes  ill. 
Two  extra  plows  are  attached  in  place  of  the  first 
two,  with  a  direct  offset  of  one  foot,  and  in  this  way 
it  was  shown  that  the  last  furrows  next  the  vines 
can  he  plowed  with  greater  safety  to  the  vines  than 
by  any  other  method.     During  all  this  time  the 
crowd  was  following  the  plow  and  inspecting  it 
closely,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  criti- 
cism except  as  to  the  mere  shape  of  the  mold- 
boards,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  the  in- 
ventor explained  by  saying  that  differently-shaped 
plow-bottoms  can  be  supplied  according  to  the  kind 
of  soil  it  is  to  operate  in.   After  this  operation  the 
plows  were  reversed  on  the  frame  and  the  dirt 
thrown  back  to  the  vines,  two  furrows  at  a  time. 
Then  the  cultivator  attachment  was  put  on,  and  by 
going  once  in  a  row,  splendid  work  was  done,  and 
here  again  a  large  saving  of  labor  was  shown.  The 
plow  was  voted  a  grand  success  by  those  present. 
We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  inven- 
tor to  give  public  trials  in  all  the  vine  and  hop- 
growing  counties  of  the  State. 


THE   OL.IVB  TREE. 

Prof.  E.  Pohna«rff  contributes  an  interesting  article 
to  the  San  Francisco  Merchant,  on  the  olive  tree,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

Why  should  it  be  that  the  California  grape-grower 
has  to  be  n-oved  by  tongue  and  pen  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  tuine  of  some  consideration  in  the  adoption  of 
his  soil  for  olive-growing,  whilst  he  need  not  go  far  to 
see  with  his  eyes  that  olive  trees  a  hundred  years  old 
are  still  young  and  will  prosper  in  aliuost  any  proper 
position  in  our  State  and  be  vigorous  still  after  another 
and  another  century  will  have  passed  over  them?  Why 
be  afraid  of  workigg  for  your  children  by  planting  that 
noble  tree,  requiring  so  little  care,  if  it  seems  to  be  the 
tnith,  that  whereas  Southern  Europe,  as  a  rule,  has  to 
wait  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  olives  can 
be  obtained  from  a  tree,  here  seven,  eight  or  nine  years 
are  sufficient  to  bring  about  that  result?  [Three  years 
in  San  Diego.— Ed.  Union.] 

Judging  from  the  limited  consnmption  of  salad-oil 
from  the  olive  tree  in  this  country,  our  people  are,  per- 
haps,  afraid  that,  as  many  fear  for  grapes,  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  can  be  overdone.  There  are  proprietors  in 
Spain  who  have  half  a  million  ot  olive  trees,  and  every 
one  knows  there  that  that  is  a  solid  estate  forcentnries, 
and  one  tree  with  the  other  not  worth  less  than  ten  dol- 
lars each,  and  the  people  there  are  not  in  fear  of  over- 
production. At  the  time  coal  oil  was  beginning  to  be 
sliipped  from  America  to  Southern  Europe,  the  olive 
grove  owners  began  to  feel  alarmed  in  some  of  the  parts 
where  oil,  particularly  good  for  lighting  purposes,  such 
as  many  Greek  oils  which  are  consumed  without  any 
residue  remaining,  were  sold.  The  fears  for  a  break  in 
prices  for  their  olive  oil  proved  groundless.  With  aug- 
mented planting,  there  is  not,  uor  has  been  to  day  a 
surplus  of  their  produce;  all  of  it  changes  hands,  and 
as  oil  improves  by  keeping,  speculators  gladly  hold  it, 
but  even  then  rarely  can  a  three-year  old  oil  be  ob- 
tained. Nowadays,  and  for  years  past,  these  producers 
who  were  afraid  of  their  olive  plantations  losing  in 
value  by  the  inflow  of  petroleum  into  their  country  and 
others,  use  nothing  but  petroleum,  because  their  olive 
oil  is  too  good,  too  valuable  for  an  economical  house- 
hold to  burn. 

Where  the  sun  is  too  powerful  to  allow  the  cow  to 
live  on  an  abundance  of  green  grass,  where  hence  the 
little  milk  used  is  the  produce  rather  of  the  goat,  these 
oils  take  the  place  of  butter;  and  where  the  rigor  of  the 
fasting  prescriptions  of  a  church,  like  the  Orthodox 
Catholic,  or  Greek,  do  not  allow  any  of  the  fat  from  an 
animal  to  disturb  the  digestive  organs  of  the  faithful  on 
fast  days,  the  oil  of  the  tree  keeps  them  iu  strength. 
Many  thousand  tons  of  olive  oil  keep  the  lamps  before 
the  sacred  family  image  of  the  Virgin  burning  in  the 
Levant  and  throughout  Russia.  Hundreds  of  cargoes 
are  conveyed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  northern  ports 
for  consumption,  and  the  necessities  to  be  covered  in 
the  producing  countries  where  it  is  the  principal  fat,  is 
a  matter  of  calculation  thnt  reaches  a  value  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  That  once  the  persuasion  of  the 
great  convenience  Pft)vidence  has  bestowed  on  the  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  to  produce  olives  being  a  sure  means  of 
diversifying  and  multiplying  the  monotony  of  the  prin- 
cipal produce,  grain,  become  fixed  on  their  miuds,  our 
soil  will  be  made  ample  use  of  for  the  production  of  the 
olive  tree,  is  a  conjecture  needing  no  prophetic  gift 
Self-interest  is  the  l>est  scholar.  May  the  attention  be 
drawn  soon  and  earnestly  of  all  cultivators  of  the  State 
to  the  enormous  importance  of  that  most  useful  of 
trees,  the  olive  tree.— 5an  Diego  Union. 


Clipper  Gap, 

Where  the  famous  Clipper  Gap  iron  mine  is  loca- 
ted, the  works  of  which  were  burnt  down  a  short 
time  since,  but  will  be  rebuilt  in  a  short  time,  as 
this  iron  is  known  to  be  the  best  in  the  market. 
We  saw  stone  plate  made  of  this  iron  by  G.  H.  Tay 
&  Co.,  at  their  works  in  Alvarado.  It  was  mallea- 
ble and  flexible.  At 

Lincoln, 

Which  is  on  the  Oregon  division  of  the  C.  P.  B.  R., 
29  miles  north  from  Sacramento,  are  located  the 
extensive  potteries  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  The 
works  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  town,  and  the  im- 
mense clay  bank  is  located  only  a  mile  away,  on 
land  owned  by  Towle  Bros.  The  clay  is  in  a  hill; 
it  can  be  easily  extracted  and  is  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  sewer  pine,  chimney  tops,  fancy  urns, 
flower  pots  and  domestic  ware  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  moulded  and  burnt  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner. 

At  this  place  is  also  a  coal  mine,  which  yields 
very  fair  coal  for  steam  engines  and  other  uses. 

Seven  miles  further  north,  on  the  same  road,  is 
the  village  of  Sheridan,  located  in  a  farming  re- 
gion, and  containing  a  fine  flour  mill. 


DESTRUCTION  OP  FORESTS. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  manner  in  which  our 
forests  are  disappearing,  we  take  the  following  from 
Harper's  Magazine: 

In  our  country  we  have  gone  to  the  forests  in  a  kind 
of  freebooter  style,  cutting,  and  burning  more  than  we 
could  cut,  acting  for  the  most  part  as  though  all  the 
while  in  a  frolic  or  tight,  until  now,  at  length,  we  are 
waking  up  to  the  facts  that  our  once  boundless  woods 
are  disappearing,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  suffer  no 
little  loss  thereby.  But  it  is  only  the  few  who  seem 
now  to  have  any  adequate  sense  of  our  condition  as  ef- 
fected by  the  threatened  loss  of  the  trees.  In  a  recent 
publication,  isssued  by  authority  of  one  of  our  Western 
States  for  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  settlers 
from  European  countries,  the  Satisfies  of  its  lumber 
production  are  elaborately  set  forth,  accompanied  by 
tile  assurance  that  the  present  enormous  consumption 
of  trees  for  this  purpose  may  continue  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  longer  before  the  forests  will  be  destroyed. 
The  cool  unconcern  in  regard  to  the  future,  shown  in 
this  is  very  noticeable.  "After  u<  the  deluge."  A  cor- 
responding feeling,  though  working  on  a  smaller  scale, 
is  seen  in  an  advertisement,  and  of  a  class  often  ap- 
pearing in  our  older  Stales.  "Brace  up,  young  man. 
You  have  lived  on  your  parents  long  enough.  Buy 
this  farm,  cut  off  the  wood,  haul  it  to  market,  get  your 
money  for  it,  and  pay  for  the  farm.  The  owner  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  .SOU  cords  of  market  wood." 
And  so  over  the  whole  country,  on  the  large  scale,  and 
on  the  small,  the  ax  is  iaid  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
onr  forests  are  disappearing.  It  isesiimated  that  8,000, 
OUO  hcre«  of  forest  land  are  cleared  ev(-ry  year,  and  that 
in  the  ten  years  previous  to  \XK,  12,UUO,000  acres  were 
burned  over,  simply  to  clear  the  land. 


THE  PACIFIC  WATER  JACKET  SMEL.T> 
EKS. 

The  vast  mineral  deposits  of  smelting  ore  now 
being  developed  in  all  parts  of  Arizona  has  created 
a  large  demand  for  the  most  approved  means  of  re- 
duction. The  Water  Jacket  Smelters  for  both  Ga- 
lena and  Copper  ores  made  by  the  Pacific  Iron 
Works,  Rankin,  Brayton  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
seem  to  have  met  all  requirements  in  this  way,  and 
have  80  far  been  universally  successful  in  working 
every  class  of  ores  found  in  this  Territory.  All  our 
most  enterprising  companies  are  using  them  in 
preference  to  any  other  make,  atid  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  We  re- 
call no  instance  iu  which  anything  like  a  failure 
has  been  made  with  these  smelters,  while  many 
others  have  wrecked  the  fortunes  of  those  who 
have  put  their  trust  in  them. 

These  smelters  unque8tion|ibly  embrace  the  most 
perfect  mechanical  appliances  now  known  for  the 
treatment  of  all  classes  of  smelting  ores,  and  their 
general  adoption  has  greatly  stimulated  mining  de- 
velopment, and  contributed  much  to  the  material 
advancement  of  this  interest  in  all  the  mining 
States  and  Territories  Arizona  Citizen. 


A  BOUNTIFUL  HARVEST. 

Never  have  the  farmers  of  Sonoma  county  had  greater 
cause  for  gratitude  than  tliey  have  this  year.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  for  farming  we 
have  ever  had.  Everything,  from  the  planting  down 
to  the  harvest,  seemijd  to  contribute  to  the  grand  result. 
Threshing  about  here  is  so  nearly  over  that  we  can  now 
average  the  general  yield.  On  many  farms  the  aver- 
age yield  was  tiO  ■  usliels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  we 
have  heard  of  none  less  than  30  bushels.  Including 
the  whole  of  southern  Sonoma,  the  average  yield  is  35 
bushels  of  wheat  and  io  bushels  of  barley  per  acre. 
This  estimate  we  are  satisfied  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  actual  average.  Corn  looks  well,  and  the  potato 
crop  has  not  for  years  been  so  promising.  Fruit  in  this 
section  is  abundant,  of  fine  quality  and  cheap.  Stock 
of  all  kinds  is  healtl.y  and  in  fine  condition,  and  the 
general  outlook  for  the  future  of  old  Sonoma  was  never 
brighter.— Petafumo  Courier. 
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[By  J.  D.  B.,  Traveling  Agent,  No.  2.] 
The  County  of  Santa  Barbara  lies  between  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  on  the  north  and  Ventura 
county  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  while  Santa  Barbara  channel  and 
its  numerous  islands  lie  at  the  south.  The  general 
coastline  stretches  to  the  eastward  from  Point Con- 
cepcion,  shaped  by  the  Santa  Ynez  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  rise  to  a  height  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet.  North  of  the  Santa  Ynez  range  runs  a 
parallel  chain  known  as  the  San  Rafael  range,  which 
runs  northwesterly.  The  foothill  lands  are  especi- 
ally valuable  as  ranges  for  sheep,  cattle  and  other 
stock.  In  fact,  there  is  little  or  no  land  in  this 
county  which  cannot  be  utilized  for  some  purpose. 
The  soil  is  rich  aud  in  favorable  seasons  produces 
extraordinary  crops.  Between  tlie  mountain  ranges 
is  the  lovely  little  valley  of  Santa  Ynez,  which 
widens  out  in  pastoral  beauty,  watered  by  the  Santa 


ing  contrast  to  the  pastoral  strip  along  the  sea;  a 
little  gorge  enters  this  valley,  and  over  its  summit 
falls  a  stream  a  distance  of  120  feet,  making  a  pic- 
turesque miniature  Yosemite.  A  cool,  dark  ravine, 
Nojoqui,  is  just  the  place  to  camp  on  a  warm  day. 
Crossing  a  few  more  spurs  in  the  main  valley  of 
I  the  Santa  Ynez,  [one  comes  upon  the  mission- 
crowned  mesa. 

There  is  the  same  element  of  romance  in  the 
history  and  character  of  the  agriculture  of  Santa 
Barbara  as  is  seen  in  all  else  relating  to  the  growth 
of  California.  The  old  Spanish  missionaries  proved 
the  adaptability  of  her  soil,  both  to  fruits  and 
grains.  The  Mexican  ranchero,  or  herdsman,  fol- 
lowed the  missionaries,  and  great  droves  of  wild 
horses  and  cattle  roamed  over  the  hills  and  valleys. 
The  grape  and  olive  were  introduced  by  them,  and 
in  their  choice  localities  grew  and  flourished  most 
luxuriantly.  Until  within  a  few  years  there  has 
been  no  other  variety  of  grape  than  that  domesti- 
cated by  the  missionaries  and  known  as  the  Mission 
grape.  This  varies  in  quality  with  the  soil  and 
culture,  but  everywhere  it  is  strong  and  hearty, 
both  as  a  vine  and  a  fruit,  and  rich  in  all  wine- 
making  qualities.  New  and  better  varieties  of 
grapes  are  rapidly  coming  into  cultivation,  and  the 
admixture  of  these  with  the  native  will  fast  contri- 
bute to  increased  returns. 

'  The  capacity  of  the  county  for  fruits  and  vegeta- 


and  reared  on  the  soil,  that  nature  should  be  more 
bountiful  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  almost 
makes  them  feel  as  if  Providence  mocked  their  toil 
elsewhere. 

The  Assessor's  report  for  1880 gives  the  following 
statistics:  19,328  acres  of  wheat;  11,468  in  barley, 
yielding  412,937  bushels;  .30  in  oats,  yielding  500 
bushels;  2,079  in  corn,  yielding  59,086  bushels;  145 
in  peas;  5,932  in  beans,  yielding  80,9.'U  bushels;  258 
in  potatoes;  85  in  sweet  potatoes;  5,319  in  liay;  60 
in  flax,  yielding  3,000  lbs.;  and  150  acres  in  sugar 
beets.  There  were  300  lbs.  of  cheese,  71,025  lbs.  of 
butter,  714,700  lbs.  of  wool,  3,000  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
among  the  fruit  trees  there  were  1,014  lemon,  315 
orange,  3,885  olive,  200  banana,  400  loquat,  520 
lime  and  30  guava. 

Farmers  in  this  county  are  almost  independent 
of  irrigation.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  retentive  of 
moisture, "and  the  watershed  of  the  mountains  adds 
to  'he  bountiful  winter  supply.  The  soil  of  the 
State  is  more  or  less  volcanic, ^and  the  air  is  rich  in 
amonia.  These  are  the  secrets  of  the  great  crops' 
and  immense  vegetable  prtdiiction,  which  Eastern 
people  find  so  hard  to  credit. 

One  great  evil  underjwhich  Santa  Barbara,  in  com- 
mon with  other.counties  have  suf  fered  is  that  of  ex- 
tensive grants.  The  great  requirement  is  "small 
farms"  and  "small  farmers,"  making  homes  of 
Comfort  and  luxury  upon  the  land,  introducing  va- 


On  one  side  the  waters  of  the  Pacifie  lave  its  shores. 

It  is  devoted  to  farming  and  all  kinds  of  at;rienU 
tural  industries  are  open.  The  raising  o'  i 
beans  is  a  specialty. 

Fresh  flowers  and  grasses  can  be  had  witi. 
gation,  and  so  abounding  is  this  region  in  natural 
advantages  that  a  new  industry  is  growing  up,  that 
of  flower-raising  for  aromatic  purposes.  Thiscom- 
pany,  who  are  thus  engaged,  airrte  to  furnish  cut- 
tings, bulbs,  etc.,  to  any  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood desiring  to  engage  in  flower-raising,  agreeing 
to  puicliase  at  reasonable  rates  all  the  blossoms 
produced. 

Santa  Barbara  rily. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  the  people  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, that  seldom  is  it  the  good  fortune  of  any 
place  to  comprise  among  its  numbers  so  many  re- 
fined and  educated  people  as  one  meets  here. 

A  free  reading  room  attracts  the  attention  of 
strangers  on  first  entering,  and  when  rested  and 
entertained  by  the  choice  collection  of  reading  mat- 
ter aff'ordi  d,  the  charms  of  the  archery  club,  the 
glass-ball  shooting  club,  and  even  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  may  be  tried  as  effective  means  for  ridding 
sufTering  humanity  of  rheumatic  pains  and  aches. 
The  city  is  governed  by  its  mayor  and  councilmen, 
and  is  pleasantly  located  on  a  rising  elevation 
which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  It  has  two  banks, 
both  of  whicli  are  well  spokin  of  by  prominent 
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Ynez  river,  which  winds  down  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  lands  lying  along  this  and  the  Santa  Maria  are 
unexcelled  in  richness  of  soil  and  variety  of  pro- 
duction, unless,  indeed,  the  valley  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara takes  precedence.  Nature  here  wears  a  pleas- 
ant, serene  aspect,  and  the  mountainous  regions 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
beauty  of  the  sunsets  as  seen  from  the  high  peaks 
nearest  the  shore,  or  be  more  serenely  beautiful 
than  the  clear,  starlight  night,  around  the  horizon, 
when  the  moon  never  setting  until  she  has  run  her 
long  course  of  brightness.  In  the  spring-time, 
when  night  covers  the  flowery  vales  and  hillsides, 
the  stars  twinkle  dimly  through  the  haze,  the  dark 
sea  as  iark  as  jet,  forms  a  picture  of  awful  solem- 
nity, which  abruptly  changes  to  fitful  dancing 
laughter,  as  the  moon  breaks  forth  from  behind 
the  cloud.  The  imposing  silence  of  the  night 
heightens  the  charms  of  the  magnificent  spectacle. 

At  Gaviota,  40  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  the 
Santa  Ynez  draws  so  closely  to  the  ocean  as  almost 
to  forbid  a  passage  between.  A  mountain  stream 
has  cut  a  passage  through  the  range,  crowding 
among  the  precipitous  rocks  down  a  narrow  defile, 
with  lofty  cliffs  on  either  side,  the  rushing  torrent 
rushes  to  the  sea,  carrying  huge  boulders  in  its 
arms;  it  tears  upthe  road,  and  adds  asublime,  rug- 
ged grandeur  to  the  scene.  From  the  top  of  the 
mountains  a  lovely  scene  lies  stretched  below;  a 
little  valley,  whose  waving  crops  form  a  most  pleas- 


bles  is  comparatively  unlimited.  Green  garden 
food  is  in  perpetual,  inexhaustible  supply;  potatoes 
can  be  dug  from  the  ground  ten  months  in  the 
year;  beans  and  peas  are  green  in  the  market  al- 
most from  March  to  January;  cabbage,  beets,  par- 
snips, etc.,  all  stand  green  the  year  round;  straw- 
berries and  tomatoes  are  ripening  through  eight 
months  in  the  open  air.  All  these  reach  their  ful- 
lest perfection,  and  grow  to  enormous  size  with  the 
stimulus  of  a  strong  soil.  Apples,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, pears,  quinces,  figs,  and  nearly  all  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zone,  find  congenial  homes  and 
perfect  development  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill- 
sides; the  olive  bears  largely  at  little  expense. 

The  great  security  of  Santa  Barbara's  wealth  lies 
not  alone  in  the  richness  of  her  soil,  nor  in  the 
wonderful  variety  of  her  productions.  The  cheap- 
ness with  which  her  crops  can  bo  grown  is  the  more 
pregnant  and  assuring  fact.  With  labor  dearer 
than  in  the  Eastern  States,  she  yet  off'ers  food  of 
nearly  every  variety  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than 
it  is  sold  for  in  the  East,  and  harvests  a  more  gen- 
erous profit  on  its  production.  Yet  all  this  is  in  a 
country  that  Eastern  immigrants,  in  '49  and  '.50, 
cursed  for  its  barrenness,  while  they  ate  flour  from 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  by  way  of  New  York  and 
Cape  Horn,  at  25  and  50  cents  a  pound.  Even  yet 
they  come  here,  and,  when  met  by  the  dusty  val- 
leys and  parched  hillsides,  that  testify  to  the  death 
of  nature,  it  is  a  marvel  to  them,  and  all  not  born 


riety  in  its  culture,  and  thus  improving  the  gifts  of 
both  climate  and  soil,  by  multiplying  the  products. 
There  is  scarcely  anything,  that  is  food  for  man, 
which  these  do  not  here  offer,  and  to  develop  and 
secure  all,  to  make  people  independent  of  their 
markets,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
as  many  others,  as  they  can  reach  with  their  sup- 
plies— this  is  the  rare  opportunity  and  the  selfish 
duty  of  these  people. 

Farmers  who  have  means  to  buy  a  house  and 
maintain  themselves  one  year,  have  a  sure  thing  if 
they  will  enter  into  varied  culture.  The  garden 
and  the  orchard  go  far  to  supply  the  table  the 
whole  year  in  this  climate.  Flax,  beans,  hops,  to- 
bacco and  many  other  things  might  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  early  crops.  The  dairy  farm  pays  at 
once  and  handsomely. 

The  Climate, 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
climate  of  Santa  Barbara  that  little  remains  to  be 
said.  It  is  universally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  equable  on  the  coast,  and  combines  almost  all 
varieties  or  degrees  of  coolness  in  diff'erent  regions. 
The  county  is  noted  for  its  freedom  from  malaria 
and  contagion. 

Carpenteria 

Lies  in  a  locality  peculiarly  favorable  in  every  re- 
spect.  It  is  about  14  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  i 
sheltered  on  all  sides  bnt  one  by  the  mountains.  [ 


business  men,  and  a  fine  theater,  fitted  up  in  at- 
tractive style,  is  used  for  general  assemblies,  as 
well  as  for  traveling  troupes. 

A  soap  facforv,  brewery,  planing  mill,  steam 
flour  mill,  and  commercial  houses  of  all  kinds  may 
be  found  here. 

The  public  buildings  are  handsome  brick  struc- 
tures, and  include  a  city  hall,  court  house  and  pub- 
lic school  buildings. 

■Just  outside  the  city  may  be  seen  the  Hospital 
farm,  which  was  purchased  for  nearly  $100,000, 
and  offers  an  attractive  resting  place  to  the  sufier- 
ing  poor. 

The  Fire  Department  is  well  represented,  and  in- 
cludes a  hook  and  ladder  company,  as  well  as  en- 
gine. 

The  schools,  both  public  and  private,  compare 
favorably  with  any  in  the  State,  and  evidence  the 
great  attention  paid  to  educational  matters.  A  so- 
ciety of  Natural  History  affords  the  young  people 
rare  advantages  not  offered  by  many  larger  cities. 

Newapaperi. 

There  are  two  newspapers,  both  edited  by  genial, 
intelligent  genilemen,  who  are  doing  mnch  to  de- 
velop the  interests  of  the  city  and  county,  and  de- 
servedly enjoy  a  good  circulation,  which  ought  to 
bo  inoroiHod  by  tlio  patronage,  at  least,  of  every 
good  citizen  in  the  county. 

I 'JOmiNtlED  ON  TENTH  PAuE.] 
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THE  PRESSWORK  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

The  presswork  of  The  RKsotnicKa  of  Cali- 
FOBNiA  has  been  much  admired  for  its  ueatnpss, 
at  home  and  abroad,  by  our  contemporaries. 
The  work  is  done  by  the  Pacific  Press  Com- 
pany, Oakland.  It  is  much  to  their  credit, 
and  shows  them  to  be  masters  of  their  busi- 
ness. 


WINE  PRODUCTll)N. 
It  is  said  that,  in  a  good  year,  France  has  pro- 
duced as  high  as  1,500,000,000  gallons  of  wiue; 
Germany,  as  high  as  1,000,000,000;  and  Hun- 
gary, as  high  as  800,000,000  gallons;  allof  which 
has  found  ready  consumption.  California,  this 
year,  will  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,- 
000,000  gallons.  And  this  small  amount,  in 
comparison,  gives  employment  to  a  large  class 
of  people. "When  this State'.'^ production  reaches 
500,000,(  00  gallons  see  what  an  immense  in- 
dustry it  will  become,  and  how  many  thous- 
and people  it  will  give  profitable  employment 
to.  The  best  quality  of  grapes  should  be  cul- 
tivated, and  the  best  wines  made,  and  our  word 
for  it,  there  will  be  far  less  drunkenness  in  the 
land.  Drunkenness,  in  the  United  State,  will 
lessen  in  just  the  proportion  that  people  quit 
whisky  and  take  instead,  good,  pure,  native 
wines,  as  a  beverage.  There  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, no  limit  to  California's  capacity  for  the 
production  of  good,  healthful  wines.  And 
when  they  are  produced,  they  will  find  a 
profitable  market  in  the  East,  and  many 
portions  of  Europe. 


ItlARKIKU. 

Mb.  Chas.  E.  Ghekn  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
ELDiiiDJiE  were  married,  on  Tuesday  morning. 
September  26th,  in  the  quiet  little  town  of 
San  Rafael,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
father.  Me.  J.  O.  Eldridoe.  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Green  is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Chas.  Crocker, 
and  is  a  young  man  of  ability  and  industry. 
Mr.  Green,  by  this  act,  says  to  the  worthy 
young  lady,  now  his  wife: 

"  Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love  and  love-born  confidence  be  tliine." 


OUR    POPULATION  I.NCKKASIXG. 

Several  counties  have,  of  late,  received  con- 
siderable additions  to  their  population.  Sev- 
eral small  colonies  have  been  established  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Humboldt  and  other  coun- 
ties, and  all  are  thriving. 


TASTE. 

Nothing  else,  that  adds  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  life,  is  so  cheap  as  good 
taste.  It  is  as  cheap  to  have  your  house  and 
its  surroundings  tasteful  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  as  to  have  them  ill-arranged,  inconvenient 
and  slovenly.  It  costs  no  more  per  man  or 
woman  to  have  their  clothes  well-fitting  and 
hartnonious  in  color,  than  to  have  them  ill- 
adjusted  and  ungainly  and  without  regard  to  fit- 
ness and  propriety.  Hence,  we  see  some  per- 
sons always  neat,  clean  and  well-dressed,  while 
others,  in  the  same  walks  of  life,  and  with 
equal  means  at  their  disposal,  always  seem  ill- 
dressed,  awkward  and  boorish.  The  better 
taste  of  one  than  the  other  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence, not  the  superiority  of  wealth,  or,  per- 
haps, of  intelligence. 

Not  only  does  good  taste  cost  nothing,  but  it 
is  the  most  profitable  of  human  qualities.  The 
man  of  taste  will  get  rich,  while  the  sloven, 
with  the  same  industry  and  good  sense,  in 
many  things,  will  remain  poor.  In  this  mat- 
ter we  speak  particularly  of  those  who  labor, 
and  who  do  not  expect  or  aspire  to  be  capital- 
ists. Let  two  young  men,  who  intend  to  pass 
their  lives  as  farmers,  each  settle  down  on  a 
patch  of  land,  of  similar  size  and  quality, 
the  one  with  an  eye  to  taste  and  beauty,  and 
the  other  unable  to  appreciate  these  qualities, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  home  of  one 
shall  be  a  paradise,  while  the  other  is  as  unat- 
tractive as  if  the  husbandman  had  never  sub- 
dued it.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  decade  or  two, 
they  should,  one  or  both,  have  occasion  to  sell 
their  homesteads,  the  one  would  probably  find 
ready  purchasers,  at  double  the  price  of  the 
other's.  Nobody,  with  means  to  pay  for  it, 
would  want  to  purchase  a  place  with  the  front 
door  on  the  back  side,  the  house  standing  on 
stilts,  and  the  chimney  standing  outside  the 
house.  Such  slip-shod  improve)iie7its  would, 
invariably,  be  accompanied  with  fences  that  do 
not  protect,  and  store-houses  that  do  not 
shelter.  Instead  of  a  well-fenced,  well-culti- 
vated garden  that  would  produce  all  the  vege- 
tables in  their  season,  the  family  must  send  to 
the  next  market  town,  if  they  would  have 
green  corn,  green  peas,  or  cabbage  for  din  net. 
To  plant  fruit  trees  or  shade  trees  would  not  be 
thought  of,  and  a  flower  garden  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  useless  extravagance. 

The  advantages  of  beautifying  the  country 
homes  of  small  farmers,  as  well  as  the  humble 
abodes  of  the  laboring  village  people  has  lead 
10  the  formation,  in  the  Eastern  States,  of  what 
are  called  the  "  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tions." The  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  in 
commenting  from  his  '"Easy  Chair,"  on  the 
objects  of  such  societies,  remarks:  "It  is 
evident  that  no  point  involving  health,  com- 
fort, or  beauty  will  escape  attention,  from 
arsenic  wall-paper  to  malaria,  tree-planting, 
and  the  proper  school  of  children.  Nothing 
could  more  plainly  reveal  the  identity  of  all 
common  interest,  than  this  movement  for 
health  and  beauty.  The  farmer  who  thinks 
that  beauty  means  lazy  boys  and  girls  dawd- 
ling in  silk  gowns,  hold.^  that  money  is  the  test 
of  value,  and  he  wants  to  increase  the  worth  of 
his  land  and  to  extend  his  market,  not  to  bother 
about  trimming  grounds  or  beautifying  things. 
*  *  *  And  how  is  the  farmer  to  do  it?  He 
is  as  near  the  city  as  he  ever  will  be,  and  it  is 
by  contact,  in  some  form,  with  the  city  that  his 
lands  will  rise  in  value.  If  the  mountain 
will  not  come  to  the  prophet,  let  him  go  to  the 
mountain.  If  the  farmer  cunnot  go  to  the 
city,  let  him  draw  the  city  to  him.  And  how 
shall  he  do  itV  By  making  his  land  attractive. 
Let  him  consider:  If  the  village  near  him  is 
quiet  and  pleasant;  if  the  street  is  well  shaded 
with  trees,  and  the  walks  are  well  laid  and 
trimmed;  if  the  green  about  the  meeting- 
house is  carefully  kept,  and  not  a  mere  barren 
pasture;  if  the  houses  are  neatly  painted  and 
tbe  grounds  are  nicely  kept,  though  they  be 
only  a  grass  plot;  if  the  rooms  are  airy,  and  the 
plain  food  well  cooked;  if  the  village  shows  in- 
terest, careand  prideon  thepartof  tbe  villagers, 
does  he  not  see  that  it  is  the  place  to  which  the 
city  will  come  with  delight,  and  in  which  citi- 
zens, who  wish  to  have  a  snug  and  refreshing 
retreat  for  the  summer,  will  be  sure  to  plant 
themselves?  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  farmer, 
will  learn  "  the  uses  of  beauty." 

A  denizen  of  the  city,  or  perhaps  some  man 
retired  from  active  business  from  the  East,  de- 
sires to  secure  himself  a  country  home  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  the  means,  we  will  suppose,  to 
pay  for  the  place  that  suits  him — ten,  twenty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars.    As  a  matter  of  course. 


he  does  not  want  to  wait  for  his  trees  and 
vines  to  grow,  though  a  single  season  may  suf- 
fice tor  erecting  all  the  buildings  he  may  re- 
quire He  may  find  a  place,  in  its  soil,  aspect 
and  location,  perhaps,  of  20  or  30  acres  to  suit 
him,  that  he  may  buy  very  cheaply,  but  it  will 
not  do  because  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  upon  it. 
Near  by,  he  finds  another,  naturally  no  better, 
but  on  which  a  man  of  taste  has  settled  ten 
years  before.  The  first  thing  the  owner  did  was 
to  plant  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  and  to  se 
shade  tress  all  around  where  they  would  not 
interfere  with  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  years  this  man,  who  has  spent,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  $100  a  year  to  beautify  it.  finds 
it  too  valuable  for  him  to  hold.  He  finds  that 
the  rich  man  from  the  city,  or  from  abroad, 
covets  the  place  his  industry  and  taste  has 
made  so  charming,  and  will  give  him  a  price 
that  seems  to  him  a  fortune.  Does  he  sell  out? 
He  can,  for  one-fourth  of  the  sum  realized,  buy 
another  patch  of  unimproved  land,  and,  with 
the  same  taste  and  industry  that  was  before  so 
well  repaid,  he  can  have  another  charming 
home,  and  henceforth  live  in  ease  and  luxury. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mau  who  has  neglected 
to  plan  I  trees  and  vines,  who  has  thought  only 
of  what  he  could  sell  the  same  year  in  the 
market,  finds  his  land  intrinsically  less  valu- 
able, by  reason  of  the  crops  taken  from  it  each 
year,  and  so  unsightly  and  forbidding  that  the 
man  who  coveted  the  other  would  not  take  it 
as  a  gift. 

Such  has  already  been  the  experience,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  many  people  in  Cal- 
ifornia Have  we  not  reason  to  say  that,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  the  cheapest  and  most 
profitable  is  good  taste? 


A   PROFITABIL,E  INDUSTRY. 

Raisin-making  is  an  industry  which  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  Not 
only  is  it  a  pleasant  business  to  be  engaged  in, 
but  it  is  a  profitable  one  as  well.  A  good  arti- 
cle of  layer  raisins  will  net  the  producer  two 
dollars  per  box  in  the  markets  of  this  city.  In 
comparing  the  profits  arising  from  twenty 
acres  of  raisins  and  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  a 
writer  in  one  of  our  city  contemporaries,  (who 
has  had  much  practical  experience  in  diversi- 
fied farming),  estimates  the  income  from  the 
former  at  $8,000  and  the  latter  at  $800. 

On  twenty  acres,  4,000  boxes  of  raisins  can  be 
raised,  which,  at  two  dollars  per  box,  will 
bring  the  producer  the  former  sum.  Out  of  this 
comes  the  expenses  of  curing,  boxes,  etc. 
Twenty  acres  of  wlieat  will  produce  about  400 
centals,  which,  at  two  cents  per  pound,  would 
amount  to  $800.  Out  of  this  comes  the  cost 
of  plowing,  seeding,  reaping,  threshing,  sacks, 
etc.— in  fact,  the  expense  of  preparing  raisins 
for  market  is  not  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
harvesting  wheat. 

The  setting  of  vineyards,  during  the  last 
few  years,  devoted  exclusively  to  raisin  culture, 
in  Yolo,  Solano,  Sutter,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Placer,  El  Do- 
rado, Shasta,  Butte,  Sacramento,  Santa  Cruz, 
ITuba,  and  other  counties  of  Central  and  South- 
ern California,  shows  a  decided  and  gratifying 
increase.  The  demand  for  cuttings,  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  for  raisins,  has  been  very 
great,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  from  year  to 
year.  The  growers  whose  reputation  is  thor- 
oughly established  find  the  sales  of  such  cut- 
tings a  considerable  addition  to  their  incomes. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  raisin  industry 
is  destined  to  become  a  very  important  feature 
of  horticulture  in  this  State.  The  raisin  crop 
in  Malaga  for  1880-81  was  a  little  over  2,000,- 
000  boxes.  In  this  State  it  was  only  about 
150,000  boxes.  When  the  best  raisin  districts 
of  the  State  of  California  are  all  utilized,  we 
believe  the  crop  will  be  large  enough  to 
not  only  supply  the  home  markets,  but  furnish 
a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  The 
grapes  csed  are  chiefly  Muscatel  and  seedless 
Sultana.  There  is  no  better  raisin  than  that 
made  from  Muscatel  grapes,  which  R.  B.  Blow- 
ers, of  Woodland,  first  brought  into  notice* 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  raisin-growing  is  a 
profitable  industry. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
says,  that  he  has  seen  a  sample  of  raisins 
raised  in  the  foothills  of  California,  which 
equals  the  best  Malaga.  This  is  a  high  compli- 
ment, for  they  are  the  best  in  the  world,  the 
choiceBt  raisins  of  commerce.  For  such  a 
raisin  the  whole  commercial  world  is  a  market, 
and  it  has  been  demonitrated  that  the  entire 
foothill  country  possesses  all  the  peculiarities 
of  soil  and  climate  for  their  production.  With 


such  advantages,  why  should  not  the  foothills 
become  very  valuable,  and  the  inhabitants 
comfortable  and  independent. 


AVAILABLE    FARMING  LANDS. 

From  many  reliable  sources  we  learn  that 
the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  are  now  at- 
tainable at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms 
of  payment.  Large  landholders  are  everywhere 
offering  to  sell  in  small  tracts.  This  fact,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  is  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  of  small  means  in  the  East 
and  in  Europe.  We  believe  that  immigrants 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  advantages 
California  has  to  offer  settlers. 

The  agricultural  portion  of  our  State  is  as- 
suming additional  prominence  every  year. 
The  wealth  that  is  being  developed  from  farm- 
ing lands,  opens  the  avenues  to  many  new  in- 
dustries that  afford  constant  employment  to 
thousands  of  laboring  people.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  will  state  that  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  News,  who  recently  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  and  the  State,  pays  Califor- 
nia, in  the  course  of  an  excellent  article  to  his 
paper,  a  very  high  compliment.  He  says,  in 
substance,  that  there  is  ample  available  land 
here  to  support  a  population  of  8,000,000  of 
people,  and  that  he  saw  no  land  in  his  travels, 
since  leaving  home,  (and  he  visited  Texas, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Territories),  that  of- 
fers such  advantages  to  the  settler.  He  advises 
none  to  pitch  their  tent  until  they  have  visited 
California,  or  have  been  fully  advised  of  the 
resources  and  advantages  of  this  wonderful 
State. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  many  letters  and  ar- 
ticles now  appearing  in  the  Eastern  press  by 
tourists  and  others  who  are  visiting  tbe  Golden 
State.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  misstat- 
ing to  say,  that  California  is  the  most  inviting 
field,  for  the  industrious  immigrant,  to b?  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Land  is  yet  cheap,  though  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value.  It  possesses  nearly 
every  climate  than  can  be  found  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  We  have  all  altitudes,  from  the 
ocean's  level  to  15,000  feet  above  it. 

TULE  LANDS  IN  DEMAND. 
There  is  a  lively  demand  for  tule  lands  at 
the  present  time,  and  more  or  less  speculation 
in  this  class  of  property  is  in  progress.  John 
F.  English,  a  leading  produce  merchant, 
leased,  last  spring,  from  J.  B.  Haggin,  the 
whole  of  Staten  Island,  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  embracing  some  8,000  acres.  The  lessee 
subdivide  I  the  property  to  suit  customers.  He 
placed  4,000  acres  for  the  season,  mostly  among 
San  Joaquin  farmers.  This  affords  us  an  op- 
portunity to  say  a  word,  in  this  connection, 
concerning  this  kind  of  invaluable  lands.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  tule  or  swamp 
lands,  when  reclaimed,  are  the  most  product- 
ive in  the  State.  In  many  instances  these 
lands  have  produced  from  80  to  100  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Every  acre  is  tillable,  and 
will  yield  twice  as  much  as  ordinary  land 
Hence  a  farm  with  80  acres  of  tule  land  can 
produce  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  section  of 
other  lands.  To  give  a  full  description  of  the 
swamp  lands  of  the  State  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject  in  a 
single  article.  Three  million  of  acres  is  the 
quantity  put  down  by  the  Surveyor-General  in 
his  last  annual  report.  Allowing  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  as  an  average  (a  low  esti- 
mate) would  give  a  total  product  of  120,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  these  lands  alone.  If  the 
swamp  lauds  of  the  State  were  reclaimed  and 
divided  up  into  small  farms,  and  a  diversified 
system  of  agriculture  adopted,  they  would 
yield  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  area  of 
all  other  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  the 
State.  With  such  an  example  before  them, 
farmers  can  offer  to  pay  the  prices  usually 
asked  for  improved  tule  lands,  which  range 
from  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion. 


MAP    OF    NAPA  VALLEY. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  E. 
W.  Woodward  &  Co.,  a  beautiful  map  of  the 
flourishing  Napa  valley  and  the  town  of  St. 
Helena,  for  which  we  return  thanks. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 

It  IS  stated  that  Californiaproduced  in  round 
numbers,  from  July  1st,  1879,  to  July  1st, 
1881,  a  period  of  two  crops,  93,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  for  which  $85,000,000  were  realized, 
or  nearly  $100  for  each  of  its  inbabitants.] 
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IMMIGRATION    AND    FARMING  LANDS. 

An  ioimense  immigration  is  now  pouring 
into  the  United  Statss  from  England,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and  other  European  countries.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  a  portion  of  this  exodus  from 
the  old  world  will  find  its  way  to  Calitoruia. 
Tnis  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  repeat  what 
has  been  before  stated,  namely,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  United  States  which  offers  a 
more  inviting  field  for  settlement  than  the 
Golden  State.    To  those  who  are  intending  to 
purchase  lands  and  settle  down,  and  follow  the 
business  of  farming,  we  are  prepared  to  say, 
without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
that  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  available  land  is 
concerned,  there  is  at  this  moment  an  abund- 
ance of  as  productive  territory  open  to  the 
market,  at  cheap  rates,  as  would  accommodate 
the  entire  population  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  in  this  statement,  we  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  that  it  consists  entirely  of  laud 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government.  Much  of 
it  is  land  that  can  be  purchased  at  very  low  rates, 
and  on  exceedingly  easy  terms.    Now,  we  do 
not  think  it  exaggerating  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  millions  of  acres  of  good  farming  land 
still  open  in  California  to  pre-emption  and 
homestead  purposes.     Fringing    the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  for  several   miles,  there 
stretches  a  broad  belt  of  hills,  upon  which  can 
be  grown  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  our 
most  fertile  valleys  can  produce.    One  hund- 
red and  sixty  acres  of  this  rich,  deep,  virgin 
soil,  any  man  can  claim  for  a  homestead  by 
virtue  of  his  citizenship.  Such  homes  are  to  be 
had  almost  by  asking  for  them.  The  majority, 
even  of  old  Californians,  fail  to  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  country  which  can  be  obtained  at 
rates  varying  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre, 
or  is  open  to  settlement  under  the  pre-emption 
laws. 

The  foothills  present  the  best  opportunities 
for  diversified  farming.  The  heaviest  wheat 
produced  in  the  State  has  been  raised  in  the 
foothill  counties.  The  nature  of  the  country 
prevents  whea'-raising  from  being  carried  on 
80  extensively  as  in  the  great  valleys,  but  the 
farmer  is  always  sure  of  a  crop.  Much  of  the 
foothill  land  is  better  adapted  to  fruit-growing 
than  that  near  the  coast,  where  fogs  and  winds 
are  common.  The  climate  is  warmer  and  drier, 
and  the  fruit  larger  and  of  finer  flavor. 

Within  their  borders,  reaching  from  Shasta 
to  San  Diego,  there  is  nearly  every  kind  of  cli- 
mate. There  is  as. good  agricultural,  horticult- 
ural and  timber  land  as  can  be  found  in  any 
country.  Thousands  of  acres  of  these  lands 
can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to 
$10  per  acre.  The  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  have  immense 
tracts  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  estimated,  by  good  judges,  that  there 
are  still  over  3,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in 
the  foothills  that  are  to-day  open  for  settlement 
at  Government  prices. 


A  GOOD  YEAR. 

In  a  well-timed  review  of  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  this  State,  a  writer  in  the 
Daily  Evening  Post  of  this  city,  says: 

It  is  evident  that  the  farmers  of  California 
will  have  abundance  of  money  at  their  disposal 
during  the  season,  and  that  the  home  trade  will 
be  brisk.  Merchants  and  storekeepers  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  their  engage- 
ments, as,  fortunately  for  the  State,  there  has 
been  an  absence  of  reckless  speculation  of  any 
kind.  Business  has  been  transacted  for  the 
past  two  seasons  upon  a  conservative  basis, 
and  the  good  effects  of  this  are  noticable  in 
the  steady  growth  of  trade  and  prevailing  con- 
fidence. Mercantile  credit  never  stood  higher 
upon  the  coast  than  it  does  at  present.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  a  system  which  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  good  will  be  con- 
tinued. And  the  farmers  should  learn  by 
past  experience,  and  invest  their  spare  cash  in 
permanent  improvements.  It  will  pay  to  plant 
shade-trees  as  well  as  fruit-trees.  Homesteads 
should  be  beautified  by  trees,  both  useful  and 
ornamental;  fences  should  be  repaired  and  ex- 
tended; permanent  pastures  laid  down;  im- 
proved breeds  of  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs 
secured;  and  an  effort  put  forth  to  make  the 
farm  attractive  as  a  residence,  and  profitable  as 
an  investment. 


The  fruit  cannery  at  Vacaville  is  doing  a 
rushing  business,  shipping  on  an  average  one 
carload  a  day.  About  one  hundred  men  are 
employed,  and  between  $700  and  $800  are  paid 
otit  every  week  in  wages  alone. 


VITICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

Grape-Growers  In  Conference  -  Interest  ing 
Di'cassions — Information    about  this 
Great  Industry— Wine  Made  from 
Raisins,    Ktc,  Etc. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  grape- 
growers  of  California,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Viticultural  Commission,  was  recently  held 
in  this  city.  It  lasted  three  days,  during 
which  time  various  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
interest  of  viticulture  were  discusse.l  by  the 
representatives  of  this  industry  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  Prominent  among  them  were  the 
names  of  Arpad  Haraszthy,  Charles  Wetmore, 
Frederick  Pohndorff,  George  Husmann.  Julian 
Dressier,  R.  P.  Pierce,  I.  De  Turk,  H.  Drum- 
mond,  L.  M.  Buck,  Dr.  I.  B.  Chalmers.  Mr. 
Denicke,  J.  F.  Crank,  Felix  Gillett,  Mr.  Kohler, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  in  referring  to  the  subjects  ap- 
pointed for  discussio'>,  observed  that  if  Cali- 
fornia is  to  become  eventually,  as  is  believed,  j 
one  grand  vineyard,  there  is  great  need  that  1 
knowledge  of  vines  as  they  have  been  grown  in 
other  countries,  with  all  the  value  of  this  ex- 
perience, should  be  disseminated  among  the 
growers  of  the  State.  He  believed  that  wine- 
making  and  wine  culture  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  State. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  certain  parts  could 
be  grown  the  very  best  raisins;  in  another  part 
a  particular  grape  might  mature  best  and 
quickest;  and  in  another  district  wine  could  be 
produced  under  more  favorable  conditions;  but 
one  part  of  the  State  cannot  unite  all  these 
good  qualities,  and  persons  interested  should 
see  this,  and  not  constantly  be  striving  to  favor 
any  particubir  section.  A  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  convention  were  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  several  of  the  more  prominent 
viticulturists  of  the  State.  These  gentlemen 
siicceeded  in  shedding  much  new  light  on  this 
important  industry. 

Samples  of  nearly  every  variety  now  culti- 
vated in  the  State  were  exhibited,  and  a  free 
interchange  of  experiences  was  had.  These 
plain  talks,  between  practical  and  observ- 
ing men,  will  serve  to  enlarge  the  general 
knowledge  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  of 
grape-growing. 

John  Dresal,  of  Sonoma,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  before  the  convention,  said,  the 
main  thing  we  have  to  aim  at,  speaking  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  white  grape  of  Sonoma,  is 
to  produce  a  cheap,  agreeable,  palatable  table 
wine.  One  fault  is,  that  the  wines  of  this 
State,  intended  for  table  use,  are  not  sufficiently 
well  clarified.  If  fermentation  is  slow  and 
thorough,  clarification  is  much  easier.  The 
Gutedel,  a  great  favorite  with  the  wine  produc- 
ers of  Sonoma,  is  no  more  difficult  to  clarify 
than  the  Zinfandel  or  Riesling;  the  fault  is 
that  it  is  put  on  the  market  without  enough 
age, 

W.  B.  West,  of  Stockton,  speaking  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  famous  Malaga  raisin  dis- 
trict, remarked  that  there  the  raisin  grapes 
ripen  August  Ist,  a  month  earlier  than  here, 
and  have  therefore  a  better  chance  to  cure. 
In  picking,  they  begin  with  the  ripest,  and  con- 
tinue to  pick  from  the  same  vineyard  until 
about  August  15th,  as  the  grapes  ripen,  instead 
of  stripping  a  vine  of  all  its  produce  at  once, 
as  is  done  here.  The  grapes  are  carried  to  the 
drying-houses,  where  they  are  placed  on  the 
earth,  no  platform  or  drying-tables  being  used. 
They  are  allowed  to  receive  the  dew  for  two  or 
three  nights,  and  are  thereafter  protected 
nights  for  the  sixteen  days  they  are  given  for 
curing.  During  this  time  the  drying  grapes 
are  handled  but  once,  and  then  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  out  any  faulty  grapes.  In  tais  pro- 
cess the  bunches  are  not  turned,  as  they  are 
here.  When  a  bunch  is  picked  up  and 
handled,  it  is  laid  down  on  the  same  side. 
This  results  in  making  o.^e  side  of  the  raisin 
better  than  the  oiher;  and  the  smoothest  side, 
the  one  that  his  cured,  lying  next  to  the  ground 
is  placed  up  in  the  packing.  The  raisins  are 
packed  just  as  they  are  taken  up  trom  the  drying 
floors,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any  sweating 
process.  That  process  is  a  California  inven- 
tion. It  is  made  necessary  by  the  overdrying 
most  all  California  raisins  are  subjected  to. 
Mr.  West,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  the 
convention,  spoke  of  the  White  Prolific, 
which  he  had  cultivated  extensively  on  his 
place.  This  grape,  he  said,  makes  good  brmdy. 
The  Zinfandel,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stock- 
ton, is  not  a  success,  as  it  contains  too  much 
acid  for  wine.  The  Trousseau  and  Charvon- 
neaux  do  fairly  well. 


J.  H.  Drummond,  of  Glen  Ellen,  spoke 
about  his  experience  with  some  imported 
French  cuttings.  He  said  that  the  Burgundy 
grapes  do  much  better  than  the  Bordeaux,  and 
so  far  as  the  experiment  has  progressed,  it  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Quantity  in  this  case 
had  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  quality. 

Mr.  Tellis,  formerly  a  resident  of  Portugal, 
now  engaged  in  vine-growing  in  this  State,  re- 
marked that  there  are  localities  in  California 
where,  if  we  plant,  prune,  cultivate,  and  other- 
wise treat  our  vines  as  they  do  abroad,  the 
product  of  the  vine  will  be  e(iual.  He  took  up 
the  subject  of  port  wine,  and  said:  Califor- 
nians have  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  good 
port  wine.  They  plant  the  vines  in  a  rich 
vegetable  soil,  and  while  they  obtain  a  larger 
quantity  of  grapes  from  the  vines,  they  lose  in 
the  quality  of  the  wine  produced.  In  Portu 
gal  vines  are  planted  on  hillsides  in  zigzag 
rows.  The  grapes  grown  upon  the  sides  of 
hills  exposed  to  the  southern  or  eastern  suu 
command  the  best  price.  Great  care  is  taken 
that  no  green  or  decomposed  berries  go  to  the 
crusher.  No  wooden  tanks  are  used  for  fer- 
mentation. Large  rock-cemented  reservoirs 
are  used,  so  that  an  even  temperature  can  be 
obtained  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  who  is  regarded  as  a  first-class 
authority  on  everything  connected  with  the 
grape  industry,  spoke  of  one  variety  of  the 
Burgundy  as  follows:  There  is  one  grape  of 
immense  value,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated 
extensively  in  this  State.  This  is  the  Mataro. 
In  France  it  is  often  mixed  with  the  Burgundy, 
on  account  of  the  tannin  in  its  composition. 
It  is  a  hardy  vine;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
planting  too  many.  It  grows  equally  well  on 
sandy  and  clay  soils.  The  Calombar  is  a  vine 
that  might  be  cultivated  for  its  wine-producing 
qualities.  In  the  State,  at  present,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  this  variety.  In  the  district  north 
of  the  Loire,  in  France,  is  cultivated  the  Pinot. 
This  is  exactly  the  same  vine  that  is  grown  in 
St.  Helena,  and  is  called  there  the  Grey  Ries- 
ling. How  that  name  was  ever  given  to  it  is  a 
mystery,  as  all  its  characteristics  show  that  it, 
in  reality,  is  a  Pinot. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  varieties  of 
vines  grown  in  California,  their  adaptation  to 
soils,  climates,  and  certain  products,  illustrated 
by  exhibits,  lasted  the  greater  portion  of  a 
day.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
wine-growers  from  nearly  every  section  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Portal,  of  Santa  Clara,  strongly 
urged  that  all  wine-makers  should  recognize 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  wine  products 
into  two  general  classes — a  cheap,  pure  wine, 
within  the  reach  of  the  laborer,  which  he  may 
drink  at  his  meals.  This,  said  he,  will  result 
in  two  great  and  obvious  advantages.  If  the 
cheap  wines  are  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  blend  them  up  to  a  false 
standard  of  excellence,  the  fine  wines  will  not 
be  lowered  in  their  general  average,  and  tem- 
perance will  be  greatly  assisted.  It  is  a  fact 
too  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  admit  of  dis- 
pute, that  where  a  cheap,  pure  wine  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest,  the  con- 
sumption by  that  class  of  poisonous,  rank  spir- 
its called  whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  or 
whatever  name  the  villainous  decoction  may  be 
called,  will  be  quickly  and  vastly  diminished. 
Thus  health,  hapiness,  and  good  morals  will 
be  assisted,  temperance  of  a  rational  kind  en- 
couraged, and  the  honest  industry  of  viticul- 
ture furthered.  A  very  interesting  discussion 
took  place,  with  reference  to  the  exportation  of 
grapes,  in  raisin  form,  for  the  manufacture  of 
wine  abroad.  Mr.  R.  B.  Blowers,  the  widely- 
known  raisin-grower,  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  large  order  from  the  East  for  raisins 
intended  for  use  in  wine-making.  Mr.  Wet- 
more said  that  this  was  a  subject  for  investiga- 
tion. He  thought  if  it  could  be  found  that 
raisins  could  be  shipped  to  France  and  other 
wine-making  countries,  and  there  made  into 
wine  the  people  of  the  State  ought  to  know  it. 
Mr.  Dressier  said  that  this  is  an  old  idea  in 
some  countries.  On  the  Rhine  some  of  the 
finest  wine  is  made  from  raisins. 

A  very  interesting  letter,  from  Felix  Gillett, 
Viticultural  Inspector  of  Alameda  county,  was 
read,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  Zinfandel 
claret  is  destined  to  become  the  famous  wine  of 
the  State. 

Each  specimen  of  wine  on  exhibition  at  the 
convention  was  accompanied  by  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  variety  of  the  grape  trom  which  it 
was  made.  The  committee  appointed  will 
make  a  report,  at  an  early  day,  as  to  the  rela- 


tive merits  of  these  wines.    A  discuss, 
place,  lasting  several  hours,  which  was  >  y 
devoted  to  the  phylloxera. 

It  was  stated,  during  the  session  of  the  con- 
vention, that  the  rudimentary  principle  of 
wiue-making  can  be  acquired  in  any  country 
that  produces  grapes,  but  the  fine  process  of 
manufacturing  must  be  acquired  in  each  local- 
ity. For  these  reasons  European  grape-grow- 
ers and  v/ine-makers  have  not  transferred  their 
art  to  this  State  in  anything  like  its  original 
perfection.  An  old  and  successful  wine-grower 
remarked  to  the  convention  that  this  rich,  new 
State  does  not  afford  a  more  certain  future  than 
can  be  found  in  grape-growing  and  wine- 
making.  Another  delegate  said  that  the  day 
is  not  remote  when  the  grape  will  be  a  more 
valuable  crop  in  California  than  wheat. 


HONEY— MILLIONS    IN  IT." 

Mr.  Robert  Thwaite  suggests,  in  a  communi- 
cation, that  it  would  be  profitable  for  all  farm- 
ers to  keep  a  few  colonies  of  honey  bees.  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  honey  sold  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  says,  which  comes  from  California 
and    New  York,   and    but   very   little  from 
Pennsylvania.     In  187G  Mr.  J.  S.  Harbison 
shipped  from  his  six  apiaries,  in  San  Diego 
county,  California,  ten  car-loads  of  honey, 
each  car  containing  20,000  pounds,  or  200,000 
in  all.     The  income  of  this  gentleman  on  his 
honey  amounts  to  $25,000  per  annum.    A  gen- 
tleman in  New  York  in  1874  sold  58,000  pounds 
of  honey  from  his  own  apiaries.     It  is  much 
easier,  says  Mr.  Thwaite,  to  produce  pasturage 
(in  addition  to  natural  resources^  to  supply  100 
hives  than  to  supply  100  head  of  sheep,  the 
profit  of  this  being  more  than  double  that  in 
the  sheep.     The  honey  lost  in  California  for 
want  of  bees  to  gather  it  is  more  value  than  the 
gold  gathered.     It  is  estimated  that  the  honey 
crop  collected  annually  is  worth  $8,800,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $1,200,000  worth  of  honey 
and  700,000  pounds  of  wax  are  exported,  and 
yet,  says  the  writer,  the  culture  is  only  in  its 
infancy.     Two  Michigan  farmers,   both  of 
whom  own  large  tracts  of  cultivated  ground, 
had  informed  him  that  the  profit  on  their  bees 
exceeded  that  of  their  farms. — Tuolumne  Inde- 
pendent. 


THE    MOKEL17MNE  BASIN. 

In  speaking  of  this  choice  body  of  land,  the 
Lodi  Sentinel  says: 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a  belt 
of  land  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  run- 
ning on  both  sides  of  the  Mokelumne  river 
and  extending  across  the  northern  part  of  San 
Joaquin  county  from  tide  water  to  the  foot- 
hills, that  is  one  of  the  most  favored  spots, 
not  only  of  California,  but  of  the  globe.  In 
this  belt  crops  never  fail,  and  the  average 
yearly  yield  will,  we  believe,  equal  if  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  other  locality.  Moreover,  the 
grain  is  remarkably  strong,  and  free  from  smut 
and  cheat.  The  soil  is  of  a  strong,  rich,  sandy 
nature,  and  can  be  cultivated  with  one-third 
less  horse-power  and  labor  than  the  black 
lands.  In  this  belt  are  located  the  prosperous 
towns  of  Lockford,  Woodbridge,  Acampo  and 
Lodi,  also  New  Hope  and  Eliot,  which  are  rap- 
idly taking  on  the  proportions  of  thriving  vil- 
lages. No  inland  town  in  the  State  is  building 
up  faster  or  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
Lodi. 


OLD    MINING  CLAIMS. 

We  observe  from  our  mountain  exchanges 
that  many  mines,  which  were  abandoned  years 
ago,  are  again  receiving  attention.  There  is 
but  little  doubt  that  larger  fortunes  will  be 
taken  from  many  of  these  old  claims  than 
during  the  flush  days  of  California's  early 
mining  excitement.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Oakland  Times  says,  that  "  there  are  now  many 
thousands  of  men  who  are  quietly  working 
placer  mines  on  their  own  account,  and  making 
much  better  wages  than  could  be  obtained  at 
any  trade.  This  is  infinitely  better  for  the  State 
than  if  they  were  all  owned  by  a  few  specula- 
tive corporations." 


SALMON  ON  THE  SACRAMENTO  RIVER. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  salmon  catch 
in  the  Sacramento  river  in  1875,  was  5,098,781 
pounds;  in  1877,  6,590,768  pounds;  in  1880, 
10,837,400  pounds;  in  1881,  about  15,000,000. 
Two  millions  of  young  salmon  have  been 
placed  in  the  Sacramento  annually  since  1876 
and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  annual 
oatcb. 
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ICONTnrUED  PBOM  SEVENTH  PAOE.l 

The  Arlingrton  Hotel 

Is  certainly  one  of  the  best-appointed  hotels  found 
outside  of  the  "Bay  City."  It  is  apparently  de- 
signed to  combine  everj  creature  comfort  and  all 
the  elegancies  of  modern  high  lite.  Ita  grounds 
cover  five  acres,  and  are  most  beautifully  laid  out 
in  lawns,  flower  gardens,  superb  ornamental  plats, 
etc.  It  con'iects  directly  with  the  beach  by  street 
car,  and  at  that  point  its  gueat-i  enjoy  safe  and 
health-giving  baths.  It  is  certainly  a  most  desira- 
ble place  for  family  boarding,  as  well  as  for  pleas- 
ure parties. 

A  private  boarding-bonse,  kept  by  Mr.  Geo.  Dug- 
dale,  is  quiet,  cosy  and  homelike,  as  well  as  neat 
and  attractive.  Another  similar  house  is  managed 
by  Mrs.  G.  H.  Giddings. 

J. "J.  O'Keefe  is  fnll  of  interest  as  a  conversation- 
alist, and  as  principal  of  the  Old  Mission  be  will 
ever  be  fonnd  worthy  of  a  call. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Boxley  is  doing  well,  and  deservedly  so. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Mediver  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  business. 
W.  P.  Sprout  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  reliable  busi- 
ness man,  who  is  doing  well,  as  is  also  Mr.  James 
K.  Vance. 

The  Central  Restraurant  presents  a  good,  well- 
arranged  table  and  a  liberal  bill  of  fare,  at  reasona- 
ble rates. 

At  the  restaurant  kept  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Rosenberg, 
a  handsome  dinner  was  served  to  us,  which,  if  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  sample  of  the  other 
meals  which  follow,  sufficiently  testified  to  the  cul- 
inary skill  in  the  kitchen. 

Unfortunately,  a  note-book,  which  contained 
many  very  care*  uUy-arranged  periods  concerning 
other  prominent  business  men  and  houses  in  the 
city,  was  lost,  and  it  was  in  the  vain  ho^e  of  being 
able  to  recover  it  that  this  article  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  Mr.  Perkins,  a  real  estate  agent  of  Santa 
Barbara,  states  that  Cul.  Uollister,  the  leading 
county  magnate,  is  dividing  his  magnificent  ranch 
into  smaller  farms,  suitable  for  persons  with  lim- 
ited means.  Mr.  Perkins  is  an  energetic  man,  if 
one  may  judgo  from  the  number  of  places  disposed 
of  through  his  agency. 

Sauntering  down  the  street,  we  entered  the  fur- 
niture store  of  J.  A.  Blood,  and  were  pleased  with 
the  evidence  of  active  business.  Further  on,  the 
familiar  face  of  Mr.  Yates,  the  dentist,  smiled  ap- 
provingly, as  a  bevy  of  bright  customers  sought 
his  efficient  skill.  Mr.  C.  E.  Huse  does  a  good 
business,  and  drives  a  brisk  trtde,  sharing  largely 
in  local  favor. 

Mr.  John  Walcott,  whose  fine  collection  of  hard 
ware  would  put  to  shame  maiiy  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  larger  cities,  is  apparently  well  supported, 
as  he  looks  satisfied. 

A  fine  drug  store,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Edmondson, 
contributes  many  necessary  articles,  even  in  this 
healthful  climate. 

G.  B.  Pendola  has  a  large  liquor  store,  and  keeps 
on  hand,  besides  a  store  of  others,  a  good  supply  ol 
domestic  wines,  which  are  pronounced  exceedingly 
beneficial  in  debilitating  Jevers  or  consumption. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Parma  has  a  similar  establishment. 

Mr.  A.  Crane,  a  thoroughly  energetic  business 
man,  says  that  Santa  Barbara  is  looking  up,  an 
opinioD  ably  sustatned  by  Mr.  B.  Gutierrez,  who 
regards  the  present  as  indicative  of  increasing  pros- 
perity. We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  brisk 
manner  of  transacting  business  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gutierrez. 

Some  truly  fine  work  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H  C. 
Ford,  an  artist  of  no  mean  merit.  Among  other 
things  in  his  collection  is  a  large  number  of  very 
choice  engravings  of  the  old  missions. 

L.  Raffours  does  a  fair  business  and  is  well 
spoken  of  by  the  people. 

C.  I/evi  combines  quickness  with  business  talent 
and  drives  a  good  trade.  Mr.  B.  Williams,  a  little 
further  on,  shares  the  patronage  of  an  appreciative 
public. 

Mr.  J.  Eddteman  is  doing  well,  and  apparently 
aatisfi  :'d  with  the  world. 

At  the  furniture  store  of  Mr.  P.  McPhail,  some 
very  superior  articles,  at  very  low  prices,  were  ex- 
hibited. It  is  a  marvel  how  sncb  things  can  be 
sold  so  cheaply. 

Smith  it  Johnson  keep  a  grocery  store,  and  have 
a.large  amount  of  patronage,  both  in  totrn  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  James  Mix  is  spoken  of  as  a  competent,  en- 
ergetic man,  who  does  well  for  his  neighbors,  as 
well  as  himself.  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  is  another  of 
those  genial  fellows,  whom  citizens  delight  to  honor 
with  their  friendship  and  patronage. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Woodbridge  is  a  careful,  honorable 
real  estate  agent,  who,  we  have  reapon  to  believe, 
considers  three  parties  in  making  his  sales  or  pur- 
chases, and  names  himself  last.  The  commodious, 
comfortable  Morris  House,  kept  by  Mr.  James 
Swift,  is  very  attractive.  The  hotel  service  is  well 
appointed,  and  the  attendants  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

The  Occidental  has  all  the  comforts  needed  to 
make  one  happy,  and  its  proprietor,  Mr.  James 
Monroe,  understands  his  business  thoroughly. 

Jos.  Murat  lives,  grows  and  thrives,  a  good  citi- 
zen and  a  successful  man.  J.  Longawa  appears  to 
be  doing  satisfactorily. 


Boides  &  Olt  have  an  extensive  collection  of  bard- 
ware,  including  many  attractive  and  high-priced 
articles  among  others  of  cheaper  and  more  com- 
mon use.  Apparently  they  have  everything  in  their 
line. 

El  Monticito 

Is  properly  a  part  of  Santa  Barbara,  though  lying 
four  miles  to  the  eastward  in  a  valley  reaching  to 
the  foothills.  In  this  little  valley  Col.  Dinsmore 
has  experimented  with  the  banana,  and  proved  it  a 
grand  success. 

Water  is  abundant  throughout  the  valley,  and 
lands  are  cheap  here  at  the  prices  held.  All  semi- 
tropical  fruits  would  thrive  well. 

Gaadalupe 

Lies  near  the  San  Luis  Obispo  line,  about  nine 
miles  from  its  shipping  port.  Good  agricultural 
lands,  well  watered,  may  be  bought  here  for  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre.  The  little  town 
is  building  up,  and  already  contains  the  newspa- 
per, that  promoter  of  civilization,  telegraph,  jail, 
school-house  and  many  places  of  business.  Tbe 
only  scarce  articles  in  town  are  "lawyers." 

(Quicksilver. 
A  very  valuable  quicksilver  mine  lies  in  the  up- 
per Santa  Ynez  mountains.    Large  quantities  of 
petroleum  have  been  found  in  various  places. 
Health  Resorts. 

The  Sulphur  Springs,  both  hot  and  cold,  afford 
excellent  accommodations  to  those  desiring  to  test 
their  efficacy.  They  are  said  to  be  very  effective  in 
many  diseases.  The 

Semi>Tropical  Belt 
Extends  from  Gaviota  Pass  to  Point  Rincon,  and  in 
this  limit  may  be  profitably  grown  all  the  fruits 
peculiar  to  semi-tropical  regions,  as  has  been  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. 

The  Islands. 

Three  of  tbe  channel  islands  are  assessed  to  one 
company,  and  are  largely  devoted  to  wool-growing, 
as,  indeed,  are  the  islands  along  the  coast  generally. 
The  surface  is  more  or  less  rugged.  Small  schoon- 
ers ply  between  them  and  Santa  Barbara. 

A  L.arj|;e  Landholder. 
Col.  Hollister,  whose  home  lies  in  a  little  garden 
spot,  containing  only  3,600  acres,  situated  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  the 
largest  landowner  in  the  county.  The  firm  of 
Hollister  &  Diblee,  in  187-1,  owned  lauds  having  an 
ocean  frontage  of  over  twenty  miles.  The  land  is 
now  being  sold  in  smaller  farms;  this  will  increase 
population. 

Railroads. 

It  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  that  a  company 
has  already  been  formed  to  construct  a  railroad 
connecting  Santa  Barbara  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  atNewhall. 

r.i^hthouse8. 

There  are  two  on  the  coast,  the  one  at  Point  Con- 
cepcion  being  a  brilliant  Frosnal  revolving  light, 
flashing  a  white  light  every  half  minute.  The 
other  is  near  Santa  Barbara. 


SECURE  A  FARM. 

Under  the  above  lieading  the  Stockton  Independent  of- 
fers tlie  following  very  seni-ible  and  practical  sugges- 
tions to  men  of  small  means:  Another  planting  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  The  harvest  is  hardly  ended  in 
California  before  the  plow  is  seen  turning  up  the  pro- 
ductive  earth  preparatory  to  seeding.  Each  year  shows 
a  much  larger  acreage  under  cultivation  in  California 
and  a  larger  amount  of  wheat  stored  in  the  warehouses. 
All  farmers  do  not  place  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
banks,  with  the  sale  of  each  year's  yield  from  their 
ranches,  but  those  who  attend  to  their  possessions  in- 
dustriously and  intelligently,  make  a  perceptible  finan- 
cial  gain  from  harvest  to  harvest.  Farming  in  a  coun- 
try like  this  is  sure  to  be  a  peaceful  and  almost  always 
a  prosperous  occupation.  The  average  country  home 
is  more  pleasant  than  the  average  city  home.  Fathers 
and  mothers  and  children,  on  a  ranch,  have  more  room 
in  which  to  run  and  romp,  «nd  breathe  good  air.  They 
are  all  imbued  with  more  hope  for  the  coming  year 
than  the  majority  of  small  merchants,  or  artizans.  in 
cities,  and  the  value  of  a  ranch  is  constantly  increasing 
as  the  State  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  numerous  improvements  that  are  each  year 
being  made.  Then,  let  the  thousands,  ekeing  out  a 
difficult  existence,  secure  land.  A  large  ranch,  reijuir- 
ing  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines, is  not  necessary.  Twenty  acres,  rightly  culti 
vated,  will  support  a  family,  and  thousands  of  men, 
barely  making  a  living  in  the  cities,  can  manage  to  ac- 
quire a  small  farm.  Men  of  limited  means  should 
search  more  carefully  for  a  piece  of  land  than  for  an 
uncertain  mechanical  position.  Every  inducement  is 
oCfered  good  men  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  these 
opportunities  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  great 
many  who  are  not  really  neededin  our  towns  ai:d  cities. 
In  every  avocation  can  be  found  men  who  desire  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  a  farmer's  life,  but  they 
dislike  to  make  the  change — to  take  the  first  plunge  as  it 
were.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  or  among  the  foothills  of  adjacent  conn- 
ties,  that  can  be  obtained  on  very  reasonable  terms, 
and  with  two  or  three  years'  industry  more  money  can 
be  made  than  by  ten  years  of  labor  at  a  trade.  Then 
procure  a  small  farm  and  live  independently  and  far 
more  happily  than  at  present. 


Subscribe  for  tiM  BssonBOES  or  CAUFOBiru.. 


ALFALFA. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:  A  vine-grower  of  tbig 
county  offered,  within  a  few  days,  $800  in  gold  for  a 
hundred  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  to  be  delivered  during  the 
season.  As  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  properly  irrigated  and 
occasionally  fertilized,  will  yield  an  average  of  a  ton 
of  hay  to  a  cutting,  and  five  cuttfngs  in  a  season,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  determine  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  crop,  and  that  it  should  be  more  extensively 
planted.  At  $8  per  ton,  the  price  offered  above,  and 
there  is  no  winter  but  that  it  is  worth  more,  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  yield  an  average  of  $60  per  annum,  .\sland 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  with  water,  can  be  purchased  at 
$50  per  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fariher  can  pay  for 
his  land  in  one  season.  That  we  do  not  overestimate 
the  yield  per  acre  of  this  valuable  plant,  everyone  who 
has  bad  experience  in  its  culture  can  testify.  We  know 
of  parties  who  enriched  their  alfalfa  fields  by  liberal 
top-dressing,  who  secured  over  twelve  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  in  a  single  season. 


PRICE  OF  VINE  LANDS. 

Oboice  vineyard  lands  command  good  prices  in  fa_ 
vored  localities.  The  St.  Helena  Star  mentions  the  fact 
that  in  the  upper  portion  of  Napa  county  several  tracts 
have  been  sold  all  the  way  from  $200  per  acre  (unim- 
proved) to  $800  for  land  on  which  vines  are  growing. 
In  Sonoma  valley  good  vineyard  land  can  be  had  for 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  while  five  times  that  is  some- 
times paid  for  choice.  There  is,  however,  just  as  good 
land  for  grape-growing  to  be  had  at  the  foothills  of  Sac- 
ramento, Placer,  Kl  Dorado,  Amador  and  Nevada  coun- 
ties for  from  $10  upward,  and  unless  one  has  money  to 
spare  for  a  princely  estate  there  is  no  necessity  for  his 
going  to  either  Napa  or  Sonoma  for  land  for  vineyard 
purposes.— Cor.  Wine  and  Tobacco  Journal. 


Ant  of  our  readers  who  will  enclose  two  3-cent  stamps 
in  a  letter  to  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co., Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  receive  in  return  a  beautiful  engraving  in  colors, 
representing  an  Australian  scene,  and  their  manner  of 
travelling  in  that  country  with  ostrices  as  a  motor. 
They  give  the  picture  (the  packing  costing  six  cents)  to 
all  who  may  send  for  it,  desiring  in  this  matter  to  make 
themselves  widely  known  to  the  people. 


Do  not  ne- 

TERESTS 

by  purchasint; 
until  you  have 
received  our 
tincly  illustrat- 
ed c,opat;e  cat.i- 
logue.  Sent  free 
to  any  address, 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO., 

irfst  factorvin  the  world 


Columbus,  Ol 


for  first -class  liut'Crit^^.  Pluvious,  Surreys  and  Car- 
riag'cSf  and  do  give  more  real  value  for  the  money 
than  any  other  manufacturers.  Dealers  sell  our 
vehicles  everywhere.  Name  of  nearest  will  be 
Bent  with  prices. 


Be  sure,  before  buying,  to  examinetbe  Name*  Plate 
to  be  tound  on  the  rear  of  every  Buggy  maiuifacturt-d 
by  us,  for  none  are  (genuine  uulc-ss  they  bear  the 
name  of 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Many  inferior  goods  are  offered  as  Ce>lumbus  Buggies, 
and  care  should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  "Co- 
lumbus Buggies"  and  Columbus  Bnggy  Co.'s  Buggies. 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

3SQ  Ala-rlcet;  Street, 

mmmii  sugm  refiiirv, 

Alanufaeturers  of  tbe 

STANDARD  SYRUP, 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

Pat  up  in  Barrels  Rxpressly  for  Home  Con- 
sumption. 

ALSO, 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

In  Bariels  for  Kxport. 

REFINED  SUGARS, 

At  Lton-est  Market  Rates. 


Sffioe:  325  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs. 


NICOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELirS  BUILDING, 
816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


Cordially  invites  tlie  public  to  visit  his  new 
■tore,  where  they  will  see  tl>e  larg^est  and 
cliolcegt  stoclc  of  End^llsh  and  i<'oreli{n  spe- 
cialties in  Woolens  for  the  Springs  Season. 
Give  OS  a  call. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  onr  New  Styles,  Prices  and  Qual- 
ity. Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  to  show 
Ifoods.  Iiig'htest  and  Lartfest  Tailorings  {Es- 
tablishment on  the  coast.  Satisfaction 
S^aaranteed.    Store  lit^hted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


SUITINGS. 


The  Tolden  threads  among  the  green, 
,£Bthf-tic  colors  blended  in  betwe^'n, 
Th*-  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown — 
All  colore  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  5  GO 

Suits  from   20  GO 

iivercoats  from   15  00 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OO 

Genuine  6x   Beaver  Suits 

from   6G  GO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  GO 

White  Vests  from   3  OO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  GO 

English  Cords  for  Hunting  SuitSi 
SAMPLES, 

With  Instructions  for  Self-measurementi 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

SEIVT  FREE. 


NICOLL.,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  invites  attention  to  his  New  Famishing^ 
Department— 18  the  largest  stocic  of  the  finest 

Eunterii  mitke-- 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS,! 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 


NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Hasa  lari;e  stoclc  of  Men's,  lioys'  and  Youths' 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  the  Newest  Patt  erns  and  Improved  Styles, 
of  our  own  manufacture  and  warranted 
shrunk.  3Ien^s  Suits  from  $15.  Boys^  Suits, 
Overcoats,  Ulsters. 

SPfc:CIAL.  ATTENTION  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
IlVXfxrli.ot  Stxroot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos.322and  324  California  Street, 
and  SOi  and  304  San- 
soiue  Street, 


A-gents  lor  Tlae 
Dwelling  House  Underwriters. . .New  York, 

$2,400,744  06. 

Girard  F.  <!ic  SI.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

La  Conflance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  Xew  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co   Newark,  N.  .1. , 

$501,455. 

St.  Paal  P.  <teM.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Dlinn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Eng., 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,753  71. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N,  Y., 

$1,006,6.56  23. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  Lontlon, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  tna.  Co  Paris, 

$2,251),0«)0. 
Capital  Represented. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  L.  CHALMERS,   Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjnsters. 


(i.  P.  Shepfielii.     J.  Pattebson.      N.  W.Spacldihg 


I7and  19  Fremont  street, 

8AN  FRANCISCO, 
FOR   C.   13.  I»A.TJ3L,'W 
CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Savt 
IVIandreis,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  ivfade  to  Order. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  In  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  iiours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  express,  and  tetums  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Consultations  on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 


i.  RIlVriPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

.SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or 
ganized  nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LA  TON  Secretary 

No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 


W  T  CARRATT'S 

um  'm  BELL  nwmi 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANDFACTDEER  AND  IMPORTEE  OF 

Church  and  'Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEV  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINGS 


Hooker's  Paten' 


STEAM  PUMP 

<^The  best  and  moai 
durable  in  use.  Aiao 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 


Boot's     Ulast     H  lowers. 
For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  Purposes. 

GA  RRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  AIETAI 

  IMPOBTEB  OP   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING.' 

ALL  KINI>8  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  MAILS 

AT  LOWEST  BATES. 


HOP'GROWING. 

The  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Depiirtinent 
of  the  Record- Union,  says:    While  crops  are 
short  almost  everywhere  else  this  year,  they 
are  good  in  California,  and  our  own  hop-gruw- 
ers  are  among  the  fortunate.    But  this  is  not 
the  most  important  feature  or  circumstance 
growing  out  of  the  shortage  of  the  hop  crop. 
California  hops  will  now  go  all  over  the  world, 
and  consumers  everywhere  will  have  a  first- 
rate  opportunity  to  test  them  and  learn  their 
superior  merits.    The  California  hops  are  re- 
ally superior  to  the  best  German  hops,  and,  in 
fact,  to  hops  grown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  hop 
markets  will  give  California  an  opportunity  to 
secure  this  verdict,  and  will  secure  it  wherever 
used.    Already  English  buyers  are  among  us 
with  their  orders  for  thousands  of  bales,  and 
already  they  are  confessing  that  our  hops  ar° 
superior  to  all  others.    We  can  easily  account 
for  the  general  superiority  of  California  hops 
over  those  grown  in  countries  where  rains  and 
damp  weather  is  the  rule  during  the  growing 
and  maturing  of  hops.    We  have  no  rains  and 
but  slight  dews  here  after  the  hops  are  in 
bloom  till  they  are   matured   and  gathered, 
and  nothing  occurring  to  extract  any  of  the 
natural  strength  of  the  pollen,  or  to  fade  or 
discolor  the  leaf  of  the  flower  or  ball  in  any 
way.    Hop  lands  and  hop  poles  will  be  in  de- 
mand in  this  State  from  this  on,  and  those 
who  get  into  the  business  next  year  without  too 
much  expense,  and  succeed  in  making  a  good 
crop,  are    pretty   certain    to    do  well;  but, 
like  every  other  agricultural  enterprise,  hop- 
raising  is  liable  to  be  overdone.    It  was  but  a 
few  years  since  that  California  hop-f  rowers 
were  unable  to  sell  their  crops,  except  at  a  loss, 
and  many  who  had  gone  into   the  business 
without  much  means,  and  who  had  not  got  a 
good  start,  wore  made  bankrupt.    There  is  a 
good  profit  in  raising  hops,  if  properly  man- 
aged, at  25  cents  a  pound,  and,  of  course,  at  50 
cents  there  is  a  pretty  good  thing.    We  know 
of  a  large  hop-iaiser  that  made  a  good,  com- 
fortable fortune  in  raising  hops  at  25  cents,  on 
a  contract  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  he 
will  make  another  at  50  cents  in  one  year. 


LOS    ANGELES   AS   AN    OIL  CENTER. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum in  Los  Angeles  county  has  now  placed 
that  industry  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  bids 
fair  to  be  soon  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Southern  California.  The  great  distance  of 
the  California  field  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
consequently  the  great  cost  of  freight  protects 
California  from  her  great  rival  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil,  and  gives  encouragement  to  capi- 
talists to  develope  our  extensive  oil  territory. 
Our  production  has  increased  from  a  few  thou- 
sand gallons  in  1876,  to  4,000,000  gallons  in 
1881,  and  will  probably  be  double  that  amount 
for  1882.  The  production  of  oil  is  now  being 
pushed  with  gieat  energy  by  some  of  the  lead- 
,ing  capitalists  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  The  oil  territory  of 
Los  Angeles  county  is  much  greater  in  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  Orange 
City  may  seme  day  be  turned  into  an  oil  cen- 
ter. In  boring  an  artesian  well  on  Spring 
street  in  1857,  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  the  drill  penetrated  an  oil  strata  and  the 
well  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
worthless,  it  being  previous  to  the  discovery  in 
Pennsylvania. —  ios  Angeles  Mirror. 


HOP-RAISING    IN    LOS  ANGELES. 

W.  S.  Maxwell,  of  this  city,  has  purchased, 
on  account  of  New  York  dealers,  the  entire 
season's  crop  of  hops,  belonging  to  J.  B. 
Riiine,  whose  place  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Ana.  The  crop  consists  of  twenty  acres,  whose 
yield  averages  three  pounds  to  the  acre — mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  60,000  pounds.  The  price 
paid  is  25  cents  per  pound,  running  the  gross 
receipts  up  to  $15,000.  We  are  told  that  $5,- 
000  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  cultivating  and 
handling,  which  leaves  for  Mr.  Raine  the  hand- 
some profit  of  $500  per  acre.  The  crop  is  now 
being  baled,  and  it  will  be  shipped  direct  from 
Santa  Ana  to  New  York.  Only  a  few  other 
parties  are  engaged  in  hop  culture  in  this 
county.  With  such  liberal  returns,  it  is 
strange  that  it  has  been  so  widely  neglected. 
We  are  told  that  the  quality  is  excellent,  and 
that  there  is  no  more  risk  than  there  is  in  rais- 
ing other  products.  It  certainly  pays.  We 
can  only  await  for  some  one  to  explain  this 
matter. — Los  Angeles  Express. 


THE    FOOTHILL  COUNTRY. 

It  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  receu. 
that  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  from  the  plain 
to  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000  feet,  have  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  a  salubrious  climate,  and  that 
there  the  small  and  large  fruits  are  extensively 
cultivated — that  there  is  a  desirable  condition 
of  things — no  land  monopoly,  small  homes, 
neat  dwellings  and  a  thriving  population;  and 
the  statement  might  have  been  added  that  this 
happy  modification  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  ever  remain,  for  the  topography  of  the 
country  and  its  surroundings  virtually  prohibit 
the  monopolization  of  the  soil  there.  Great 
labor-saving  machinery  cannot  be  used  in  these 
rocky,  rolling  lands,  beautified  with  trees  and 
interspersed  with  water-courses,  but  the  single 
plow  and  the  spade  must  be  liberally  exercised 
thereon.    Large  tracts  of  land  cannot  be  prof- 
itably cultivated  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 
Human  and  animal  labor  is  too  dear  and  unre- 
liable to  warrant  its  sole  use  by  those  who 
would  monopolize  the  foothill  land,  henc^  we 
may  look  with  confidence  to  this  region  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  a  continuance  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent, thriving  and  happiest  population  in  the 
State.    Here  will  be  a  variety  of  crops,  so  that 
if  one  fails,  the  others  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  family  through  to  the  next  harvest.  But 
those  who  cultivate  largely  in  the  valleys  im- 
poverish the  soil  by  relying  upon  one  crop  — 
and  when  that  fails  they  are  beggared  and  bro- 
ken-hearted.    Even  up  as  high  as  Alta,  which 
is  3,600  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  a  rich  soil 
that  bears  excellent  fruit  and  is  specially  adap- 
ted to  vegetables.     The  industrious,  frugal 
family  that  can  obtain  ten  to  twenty  acres  in 
the  foothills  and  subdue  them  will  have  a  rich- 
er and  better  home,  one  in  which  more  con- 
tentment may  dwell  than  hundreds  of  those 
who  own  great  wastes  in  the  valley  and  are 
ever  anxious  about  the  weather.     In  the  foot- 
hills the  crops  have  not  yet  been  known  to 
fail. — Sacramento  Bee. 


ADVANTAGES   AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  Santa  Ana  valley  has  many  advantages  which 
commend  it  to  those  seeking  homes  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Its  genial  soil  and  unequaled 
climate  charm  all  who  come  here  and  stay  long 
enough  to  appreciate  them.  Almost  every  known 
plant  and  shrub  will  grow  and  reach  perfection 
here,  and  frequently  do  better  in  our  soil  than  in 
its  native  home.  But  while  most  all  plants  will 
flourish  here,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
section  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  lime  and  grape.  We  liave  now 
large  tracts  of  land  covered  with  fruits  and  vines 
and  every  year  sees  the  area  greatly  extended.  Peo- 
ple are  putting  the  land  to  the  uses  for  which  na- 
ture intended  and  adapted  it,  and  which  eventually 
returns  a  surer  income  with  much  less  labor  than 
the  cereal  crops.  The  valley  is  probably  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  (from  the  foothills  to  the  ocean) 
and  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  this  area  is  arable  land,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  every  acre  will  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  that  time  is  not  far  distant.  The 
valley  of  the  Santa  Ana  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  in  the  United  States,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  tropical,  semi- 
tropical  and  northern  fruits.  Here  the  orange, 
the  lime  and  the  lemon  grow  side  by  side  with  the 
apple,  the  peach  and  the  pear.  And  right  here  let 
us  say  that  these  deciduous  fruits  are  as  large  and 
fine  fruit  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  famed 
and  delicious  apricot  of  Asia  flourishes  and  grows 
to  perfection,  with  the  figs  of  Smyrna,  the  almond 
of  Italy,  and  the  English  walnut.  We  rival  the 
famed  vineyards  of  France  in  the  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  our  products.  And,  withal,  our  agri- 
cultural productions  are  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, as  shown  by  our  exports  by  sea  and  land. 
The  shipments  by  rail,  last  year,  footed  up  17,600,- 
670  pounds.— i'finia  Ana  Herald. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  LOCALITY. 

Writing  to  the  J?ecord-[7)iion  from  Winters, 
Yolo  county,  David  Roach  says;  "We  are  told 
that  John  Wolfskil  gathered  and  sold  f  4.800 
worth  of  apricots  off  250  trees  standing  on  less 
than  three  acres  of  ground;  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing grapery  of  A.  E.  Briggs,  the  vast  amount 
of  grapes  hanging  upon  the  vines  is  simply  a 
marvel,  and  yet  he  tells  ua  this  is  but  an  aver- 
age crop;  on  twenty  acres  of  vines  he  will  have 
200  tons  of  Tokay  grapes,  besides  the  Muscats. 
The  latter  are  made  into  raisins,  which,  in  the 
market,  command  the  highest  price.  The  To- 
kays are  always  salable.  From  my  observa- 
tions I  regard  this  part  of  the  valley  ad  the 
Eden  of  California." 


The  REBonBCES.'oF  Califobnia  is  the  beB 
paoer  to  send  to  your  friends  abroad. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


October. 


THE  STATE  FAIR. 


The  nariegt  —  The  Lahor   Problem  —  Good 
Sujjjj«»tloiig— Frnit  Growliijif  —  The 
Heed  Farm,  Ete. .  Etc. 


The  address  of  Hon.  H.  M.  LaRue,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  de- 
livered September  12fh,  at  the  opening  of  the 
State  Fair  in  Sacramento  City,  is  a  very 
thoughtful  and  interestina  speech.  It  contains 
many  very  good  suggestions  and  valuable  ideas. 
From  it  we  take  the  following  extracts: 

Again  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  plenty  which  still 
attend  us  as  a  people.  The  season  just  closing 
has  not  been  remarkable  for  its  large  aggregate 
yield  of  cereals,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State  have  prospered,  and  the 
general  results  of  the  year  will  be  very  satis- 
factory. In  a  former  address  I  took  occasion 
to  point  out  certain  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  defertilization  of  our  soils.  In 
that  address  incidents  were  cited  where  lauds, 
which  had  been  devoted  for  many  successive 
seasons  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  had  in  later 
years  been  more  instead  of  less  productive. 
The  past  season  is  not  without  its  lesson  in 
this  regard.  In  the  great  Sacramento  valley, 
and  particularly  in  the  largest  wheat-growing 
sections,  the  rainfall  for  the  season  did  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  inches — an  amount  far  below  the 
average  precipitation,  and  yet  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  yields  exceeding  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  in  a  few  instances  reaching 
fifty  bushels.  These  instances  relate  to  summer- 
fallowed  land,  and  were  the  results  of  careful 
cultivation.  A  few  years  since  like  results 
could  not  have  been  obtained  with  less  than  a 
full  average  of  rainfall.  Improved  methods  of 
cultivation  are  therefore  insuring  against  the 
reverses  of  dry  seasons. 

From  the  very  best  obtainable  data  I  esti- 
mate the  surplus  yield  for  the  year  at 
500,000  tons.  I  place  this  estimate  be- 
fore you  with  a  high  degree  of  contidence  in 
its  accuracy.  The  information  I  have  received 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  yield  will  not  ex- 
ceed one  half  that  of  an  average  crop.  While 
in  a  few  localities  full  crops  have  been  obtained, 
in  the  large  wheat-growing  areas  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  the  west  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  the  crops  have  been  very  short, 
and  in  many  instances  almost  entire  failures. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  present 
in  detail  the  data  upon  wnich  these  figures  are 
based.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  statement  is 
made  upon  information  and  judgment  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth  in  estimating  the  volume 
and  supply,  so  far  as  the  granaries  of  Califor- 
nia are  to  contribute  a  supply  to  the  great 
breadstuff  markets  of  the  world. 

During  the  past  harvest  season  the  procure- 
ment of  labor  necessary  to  the  gathering  of  the 
products  of  our  soil  was  a  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  experiences  of  our  agriculturists. 
A  full  crop  this  j  ear  would  have  doubled  that 
difficulty.  From  what  source  then  are  we  to 
derive  the  labor  necessary  to  profitable  cultiva- 
tion of  our  lands.  We  have  indulged  the  hope 
that  the  subsidence  in  Chinese  immigration 
would  attract  to  our  shores  the  laboring  clas.ses 
of  our  own  race.  Up  to  this  time  this  tend- 
ency has  not  set  up  in  a  marked  degree.  In 
the  near  future  we  are  promised  the  cheapen- 
ing of  transportation  to  immigrants.  If  this 
should  occur,  some  relief  from  this  source  may 
be  anticipated,  but  there  is  a  source  of  .supply 
of  farm  help  to  which  I  beg  leave  briefly  to  re- 
fer. Is  there  any  apology  needed  if  I  admon- 
ish the  farmers  of  California  to  rely  upon  and 
encourage  their  sons  to  become  farm  laborers? 
Our  forefathers  planted  here  a  mighty  empire 
of  population  and  wealth.  They  hewed  down 
the  forests  and  converted  the  wilderness  into 
beautiful  farms;  they  built  magnificent  cities 
with  their  own  hands.  They  founded  the 
greatest  civilization  that  has  been  reared  upon 
the  earth  without  the  aid  of  servi}e  labor  or 
the  assistance  of  antagonistic  races.  They 
taught  their  sons  that  labor  was  honorable. 
They  made  us  a  nation  of  energetic  and  enter- 
prising men.  The  question  that  confronts  us 
to-day  is,  Shall  our  sons  be  taught  like  habits 
of  industry,  enterprise,  and  thrift?  In  the  re- 
cent past,  when  men  had  achieved  fortunes  in 
cities,  they  retired  to  the  country  and  passed 
their  declining  yeais  in  the  opulence,  retire- 
ment, and  elegance  of  country  life.  Unhap- 
pily this  condition  has  found  a  complete  re- 
versal. Now  those  who  achieve  a  competency 
in  the  cities  remain  there,  while  those  who 


acquire  a  limited  competency  in  the  country 
abandon  their  rural  habits  and  pursuits  and 
flock  to  the  cities.  From  75  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  American  youth  spend  all  the  time  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  eighteen  years  in  school. 
The  discipline  of  industry  and  the  knowledge 
of  practical  and  successful  farming  are  not  ac- 
quired by  them.  The  schools,  colleges,  and 
uuiversities  of  our  land  are  crowded  with 
students  fitting  themselves  for  the  professional 
walks  of  life.  If  there  is  a  single  instance  in 
the  University  of  California  where  the  student 
is  educating  himself  for  rural  pursuits,  that 
instance  is  as  rare  as  it  is  remarkable.  These 
tendencies  are  having  a  marked  efl"ect  upon  the 
rural  spirit  of  our  people.  The  social  advan- 
tages of  rural  life  are  constantly  declining,  and 
with  that  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  rural  homes. 
The  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our  State 
demands  that  this  tendency  should  be  arrested. 
There  is  no  occupation  pursued  bj'  men  where- 
in intelligence  and  the  higher  eilucation  may 
be  more  profitably  applied  than  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  farming.  Mind  is  supreme  in  every 
calling  in  life,  and  no  man  ever  had  so  much 
education,  or  so  much  mind,  or  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  that  the  farm  did  not 
afford  ample  field  for  the  full  exercise  of  all 
these  great  qualities. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
nation,  the  experiment  of  excluding  a  foreign 
race  has  been  entered  upon.  That  experiment 
of  exclusion  raises  the  great  question  of  self- 
depeudeuce,  and  the  simple  logic  of  that  ques- 
tion, in  the  plainest  language  is,  that  our  boys 
must  be  taught  to  work. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  "Will 
fruit-growing  in  California  be  overdone?" 
The  solicitude  upon  this  question  arises  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  vineyards  of  the  State  are  rap- 
idly extending.  That  within  a  few  years  orch- 
ards now  being  planted  will  come  into  bearing, 
from  which  will  be  gathered  perhaps  even 
twenty  times  greater  yield  of  fruit  than  is  at 
present  obtained.  I  beg  leave  to  devote  a  brief 
space  in  this  address  to  some  considerations 
bearing  upon  this  question.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  gradually  declining.  One  of  the 
most  marked  tendencies  of  modern  times  is  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  all  products  to  the 
localities  where  they  may  be  most  profitably 
grown.  This  tendency  is  the  result  of  intimate 
communication  with  liff'erent  points  of  the 
earth.  With  the  increase  of  fruit  supply  from 
California,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  de- 
crease iu  the  planting  of  orchards  in  all  the  re- 
gion lying  north  of  the  30th  degree  of  latitude. 
With  the  cheapening  of  supply  from  this 
source  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
orchards  planted  in  all  that  vast  and  populous 
region.  In  the  United  States  alone  there  are 
35,000,000  of  people  residing  in  latitudes  where 
the  apricot  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated. 
But  the  fruits  of  California  are  not  confined  to 
the  United  States  for  a  market.  Europe,  and 
even  Asia,  are  becoming  consumers  of  our 
fruits.  A  like  principle  is  applicable  to  our 
vineyards.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
near  future,  California  may  not  be  the  chief 
source  of  wine  supply  for  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  market  for  raisins  is  practicably 
unlimited. 

The  populations  of  the  earth  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes  known  as  the  rice-eating  and 
the  wheat-eating  peoples.  The  latter  class  is  a 
large  consumer  of  fruits,  because  a  complex 
and  varied  civilization  demands  a  variety  of 
human  food.  I  have  taken  pains  to  estimate 
the  populations  of  the  earth  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  distance  for  profitable  shipment 
of  fruit,  and  I  find  that  there  are  200,000,000 
of  people  who  reside  in  latitudes  where  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  cannot  be 
profitably  grown.  With  increased  facilities  of 
transportation,  with  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  soon  to  supervene,  this  vast  popula- 
tion will  become  consumers  of  these  fruits 
grown  in  this  State.  For  this  and  many  other 
reasons  I  desire  to  pronounce  a  deliberate 
judgment  in  answer  to  the  question,  "Can 
fruit-growing  be  overdone  in  this  State?"  and 
that  answer  is  most  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

MINING. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  hears  of  some  min- 
ing developments  which  are  now  quietly  being 
made  that  will  astonish  the  Los  Angele.i  pub- 
lic iu  the  near  future.  The  discoveries  are 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Half  a  ton  of 
ore  sent  to  San  Francisco  brought  a  return  of 
$1,500. 


A  I  L  Fe  OA 
BROAD  GAUGE 


Summer  Arrangement. 

Conunencing  Monday,  April  10th,  1882, 

And  until  furtliiT  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(Townsend  St..  between  ad  and  4th  st.eetB)  as  follows: 

~TiIvi~~J  DESTINATION.  fiSi^ 


8:30  A.  M. 
t  0:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 

*  3::!0  p.  M. 
4:25  p  M. 

*  5:15  p.  M. 
6:30  P.  H. 

1 

..San   Majteo.   Redwood,..  ! 

6:40  A.  M. 

•  S.ltl  A.  M. 
9103  A.  M. 

*10:02.  A  M. 

*  3:3r>  P.  M. 
t  4:.i9  p.  M. 

6fln  p.  M. 
t  8:15  p.  M. 

1 

8:30  A.  M- 
10:40  A.  M. 
*  3:30  p.  M 
4:25  p.  M 

{  1 
!  .Snnta  Clara.  San  .lose  and.  1 
]  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  J 

i  ] 

9:03  A.  M. 
•10^)2  A.  M. 
*  3:36  p.  M. 

6<10  p.  H. 
t  8:15  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
*  3:30  P.  M. 

(  .Gilroy.Pajaro.Castroville.  1 

*10.02  A.  m". 
fi.'Ofl  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
*  3;30  P.  M 

1  .HoUister  and  Tres  Pines.  | 

*10:02  A.  M. 
fi^KI  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 

[..Monterey.  Watsonville,. .  ) 
j  Camp  (lOodall,  Aptos.Canip  J 
1  San  Jose,  Soqnel  and  Santa 

*10H)2  A.  M. 

6.O0P.  M. 

10:40  A.  u.|  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations.  |  |  6100  p.  M. 
•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only. 

»-SPECIAI,  NOTICE.-^ 
Sunday  Excursion  Trains  to  Monterey  and 
Santa  Cruz. 
First-class  Excursion  Train  to  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  will  leave  San  Francisco  every  Sunday  at  7:30  A.  M. 
Returning,  leave  Mouterey  at  4^5  p.  M  :  Santa  Cruz  at 
4:16  P.M.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  8:40  P.M.  Fare, 
for  the  Round  Trip,  to  either  point,  $3. 00. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  A.  M.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 

Ticket  Okficbs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street,  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  B.\SSETT.  H.  H.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  .\gt. 

(7'S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles.  Yu- 
ma, etc.,  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:3U  A.  M.  

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STKAMSHIP  C03IPANV 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHAKF  CORNEK  %jr 

JFirst  aud  Brannan  8tnets,  at  2  p.  m., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Tokobama  with  Steamers  for  Sbaughae. 


*  Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 

OCEANIC  Wednesday,  August  30. 

COF  i'lC  Thursday,  September  7. 

G  A  KLIC  Thursday.  Septenibi  r  28. 

UICL.G1C   Saturday,  October  7. 

A  It  .ABIC  Saturday.  Oetober  28. 

OCEANIC  Thursilay,  November  9. 

COPTIC  Tuesday,  November  21. 

6.\I<:L,IC  Tuesday,  December  12. 

BEL.GIC  Saturday,  December  23. 

AR.\BIC   Thursday,  January  11 

OCE.\NIC  Tuesday,  .January  23. 

COPTIC  Saturday.  February  3. 

GAEL.IC  Saturday.  February  24. 

BELiGIC  Thursday,  March  8. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Tokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  foi 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  's  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  aoa  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANPOED, 
PresidecT 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  GaDital  $3,000,000 

Keserve  tU.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  6!J  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COMMERCIAL.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Creditc 

Buys  and  sella  Exchange  snd  Telegraphic  Transfers 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FEOM 

illSTRMIl,  CMA  &  JAPIN, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 


This  Bank  has  Special  Faiilities  for  Deal- 
ing in  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  California 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  OEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO.  TEXAS. 


THROTTOH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Rsllwa; 

Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  ANl)  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

Nlii  W   YOU  EC 

With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 

"Firt  slgnaca.,  Fx>ci.zxoe, 

AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 

Are  run  daily  between  9\n  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOUK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleepint;  Cars  by  niKht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route — conibinin^  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

too  pounds  of  Baggage  per  full  Passenger 
free.  50  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  .Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 

routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gua.Sapdrlutendeat.         Gen.  Pass,     Ticket  Agt 
SAN  FBANOISCO,  CAL. 


October. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


735  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


IMPORTERS,  MA.NUFACTURERS, 

-  AND  

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  Market  Street,      -      -       San  Fraueiseo. 

CORXER  PIUST  A\D  YAMHILL  STREETS,  PORTLAIVD,  OREGON. 


J.   De   BARTH    SHOKB    UN  AGRICVL. 
TURAL  MATTERS. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  makes  the  following 
mention  of  the  annual  address,  bj'  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  heads  this  article,  at  the 
State  Fair,  receutlj'  held  in  Sacramento  City: 

The  address  was  one  of  unusvial  interest, 
and  received  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  persons.     The   speaker  referred   to  the 
tendency    of    farmers'   sons   to   leave  their 
rural  homes  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
great  cities,  where  so  many  paths  lead  down 
to  vice  and   destruction.     He   deemed  this 
an  evil  demanding  rem'idy.     He  conc^ived 
of  no   higher   duty   or  more  philanthropic 
effort  than   to   aid  in   the    arrest    of  this 
tendency.     He  believed  it  a  matter  of  such  a 
serious  import  as  to  demand  governmental  at- 
tention and  interference.     Revolutions  follow 
discontent,  and  it  is  born  of  a  lack  of  honest 
labor.     Religion  and  civilization  teach  >is  to 
control  our  impulses,  but  they  do  not  change 
them,  and  when  passion  usurps  control  of  our 
natures,  we  become  savages.    Society  has  a  re- 
Mponsibility  in  the  matter  that  should  lead  it  to 
make  the  class  work  that  is  an  element  of  danger 
to  communities.    Man  in  his  natural  condition 
belongs  to  the  soil,  and  his  business  is  to  work 
it— all  other  lines  are  artificial.     The  farm 
equalizes  the  chances  of  success  for  men.  Not 
over  three  per  cent,  of  all  men  attain  success 
in  mercantile  ventures.     In  agriculture  only 
five  per  cent.  fail.     The  trouble  is  that  so  few 
are  content  with  enough,  and  so  many  struggle 
for  fortunes  in  a  brief  period.    Evil  influences 
are  at  work  when  such  conditions  exist,  and 
the  chief  cause  is  due  to  our  mischievous  sys- 
tems of  education  that  are  primarily  at  fault 
in  directing  public  opinion   in   the  wrong. 
Much  of  the  trouble  in  this  direction  ha  laid 
the  door  of  our  public  school  system,  which  he 
deemed  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constructed 
upon  the  fallacious  theory  that  the  brains  of 
all  persons  are  of  equal  strength  and  similar 
mold.    He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be 
an  enemy  of  the  common  schools.    No  one,  of 
his  means,  had  done  more  to  build  them  up,  or 
had  paid  his  due  to  them  more  cheerfully;  but 
he  objected  to  what  is  ordinarily  taught  in  the 
schools — there  is  too  much  teaching  and  too 
little  lecturing.     The  youth  is  not  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  aspiring  to  a  life  of  use- 
fulness.    It  pleased   him  that  agricultural 
chairs  are  being  established  in  all  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities.     Common  and  high 
schools  should  also  treat  of  that  subject.  He 
deemed  the  educational  system  of  Austria  as 
nearest  to  the  correct  system.    It  is  one  of  se- 
lection and  rejection.    It  enforces  all  the  rudi- 
mental  elements  of  an  education,  but  takes 
care  not  to  over-educate  an  incapable  mind,  or 
to  deny  to  a  capable  one  the  highest  possible 
education.     It   embraces   the  idea  that  the 
work-shops,   farms   and  counting-rooms,  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  belongto  highly-civilized 
communities,  should  have  due  consideration. 
The  best  system  is  that  which  recognizes  the 
varied  conditions  of  human  life,  the  capabili- 
ties of  man,  his  duties  and  his  responsibilities. 
Young  men  must  be  educated  out  of  the  old 
ruts  and  into  new  ideas.     To  make  farm  life 
more  attractive  to  city  youths  we  must  drive 
out  erroneous  ideas,  and  show  them  that  the 
mechanic  arts  have  removed  the  drudgei-y  of 
40  years  ago.     Mr.  Shorb  then  took  up  and 
ably  discussed  the  subjects  of  irrigation  and 
small  farms.     The  former  is  one  of  great,  al- 
most vital,  interest  to  the  people  of  his  section, 
and  the  latter  concerns  the  welfare  of  every 
county,  every  State  and  every  community.  He 
wanted  to  see  small  farms  and  many  of  them, 
and  then  there  would  be  contented  farmers, 
and  the  State  would  be  peopled  with  a  million 
prosperous  families. 

VALUES     OF     SAIV    FRANCISCO  PROP- 
ERTY. 

Auditor  Brickwedel  recently  forwarded  to  the 
State  Controller  the  following  statement,  concern- 
ing the  values  of  property,  as  they  appear  on  the 
books  of  the  Assessor: 

Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  $108,487,048;  im- 
provements thereon,  $43,122,220;  improvements  on 
real  estate  assessed  to  persons  other  than  the  own- 
ers of  the  real  estate,  $48,500;  value  of  personal 
property  exclusive  of  money,  $42,306,600;  money, 
$7,799,358;- deduction  on  account  of  mortgages  or 
other  obligations  by  which  debt  is  secured  by  lien 
on  property,  $28,878,061;  value  of  franchise,  road- 
way, roadbed,  etc.,  of  railroads,  as  apportioned  to 
the  county  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
$219,400;  total  value  of  all  property  after  deduc- 
tions and  equalization  by  the  Board  of  Supervlsora, 
$201,982,162. 


FARMING  LANDS  IN  BUTTE  COUNTY, 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Oroville  J/er  - 
cury,  is  only  a  fair  sample,  showing  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  many  farming 
sections  of  the  State:  Recently,  while  across 
the  plains,  oast  of  Feather  river  and  north  of 
the  Honcut,  our  attention  was  called  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  the  laud.  From 
'49  to  'G7,  a  farmer  who  settled  upon  this  red 
land  was  considered  out  of  his  senses.  It  was 
said  nothing  would  grow  upon  it;  it  was 
worthless  for  stock,  except  a  short  portion  of 
the  year;  and  as  for  grain,  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Suninier-fallowiug  was  tried  about 
'G6,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that  this  was  the 
true  method  of  farming  this  land.  Before  this 
the  value  of  the  land  was  nominal.  Some 
amusing  instances  were  related  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hutchins,  illustrating  at  what  prices  the  land 
was  held.  In  speaking  of  these  values,  we  of 
course  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
since  then  parties  have  obtained  a  title  to  their 
land.  In  some  instances  the  cost  of  a  Govern- 
ment title  was  $1.25  an  acre,  and  in  others, 
$2.50.  Railroad  land  varied  from  $6  to  $15 
an  acre.  Fencing  and  other  improvaments 
must  be  added;  but  notwithstanding  these,  the 
value  of  land  has  increased  100  per  cent.  The 
John  Harriger  farm,  called  for  many  years 
"Hole  in  the  Ground,"  becau.se  the  old  fellow 
who  owned  it  lived  in  a  sort  of  \inderground 
cabin,  was  sold  in  1866  for  $1,200.  It  cannot 
be  botight  to-day  short  of  $6,000.  A  quarter 
section  of  the  John  Pollock  ranch  was  sold  for 
$40.  This  was  not  considered  n  particularly 
good  bargain  until  it  was  known  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  obtained  with  it  a  cabin  worth  $12 
and  a  stove  worth  $20.  This  same  land  to-day 
is  held  at  from  $30  to  $40  an  acre.  Seven 
years  ago  railroad  land  on  the  Seely  place  was 
graded  at  $15  per  acre.  This  was  considered 
an  outrageous  price,  but  to-day  the  land  is 
worth  $25  an  acre.  Land  then  graded  at  $6 
cannot  be  bought  for  $12  now.  Just  below  the 
Honcut,  the  Pf-trie  rauch  was  bought  for  $4  an 
acre.  After  Mr.  Danville  cut  wood  enough 
from  the  land  to  pay  for  the  place,  he  sold  it 
for  $11  an  acre.  It  is  now  worth  $30.  In 
Butte  county  this  tract  of  red  land  of  this  class 
covers  from  35  to  40  square  miles.  During 
the  past  six  years  it  has  increased  100  per  cent. 
In  time,  if  timber  is  planted,  these  farms  will 
be  as  desirable  as  one  could  wish. 


BROOitI    CORN    IN  TEHAMA. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  industry  in  the  State 
that  pays  a  better  interest  on  capital  invested 
and  the  labor  performed  than  the  growing  of 
broom  corn.  The  demand  for  brush  has  been 
increasing  steadily  ever  since  the  first  broom 
factory  was  established,  and  it  is  thought  by 
those  informed  on  the  subject  that  brush  will 
be  worth  at  least  five  cents  per  pound  after  the 
present  crop  has  been  harvested.  We  are  as- 
sured by  a  gentleman  in  this  city  who  has  had 
experience  in  raising  broom  corn  that  a  good 
crop  will  yield  not  less  than  $20  per  acre  clear 
of  all  expenses,  and  with  a  little  extra  care  and 
cultivation  $30  may  be  realized.  It  will  grow 
best  on  lands  that  are  too  wet  to  produce  wheat 
or  barley.  This  is  another  inducement  to 
farmers  having  such  lands  to  raise  broom  corn; 
on  such  lands  it  is  a  sure  crop;  it  finds  a  ready 
sale  and  at  high  figures.  Robinson  Brothers 
have  a  field  of  150  acres  of  broom  corn  on  M. 
C.  Ellis'  farm,  which  will  yield  them  at  least 
600  pounds  of  brush  to  the  acre.  This  is  the 
only  field  of  broom  corn  that  we  know  of  in 
the  county. — People's  Cause. 


SMALL  MINES. 

It  is  not  always  the  big  mining  company, 
with  its  complete  outfit  of  mill,  hoisting  works, 
superintendent,  president,  etc.,  that  makes  the 
most  money  for  its  owners;  nor  is  it  always 
the  mine  whose  name  figures  in  the  list  of  bul- 
lion shipments  most  frequently  that  ships  the 
most  bullion.  The  small  mines  here  and  there 
that  are  boiug  worked  successfully  by  a  few 
men  pay  far  larger  profits  to  the  individuals,  as 
a  general  thing.  There  are  in  this  State,  for 
instance,  hundreds  of  mines  that  largely  swell 
the  aggregate  bullion  production  of  California, 
but  which  people  never  hear  of.  The  owners, 
working  them  quietly  for  what  they  are  worth, 
do  not  care  for  any  publicity,  and  are  averse 
to  publishing  the  results  of  their  labor.  Some 
of  these  are  worked  for  years,  yet  few  people, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  have  ever 
heard  of  the  name  of  the  claim  or  knew  of  its 
existence. — Forest  City  Tribune. 
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AN    IMPERIAL  COUNTY. 

In  speaking  of  the  industrial  sitnation  of 
Los  Angeles  county,  the  Anaheim  Gazelle  says: 

Orub:-r(i  planting  has  almost  ceased,  but  the 
planting  of  vines,  both  wine  and  raisin  varie- 
ties, is  unabated.  Large  areas  of  orchard  are 
just  begiuning  to  bear,  and  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  canneries  throughout  the  county. 
The  demand  for  pure  California  wine  is  stead- 
ily on  the  increase,  and  the  vineyards  of  Ana- 
heim yield  fabulously.  Now  that  growers  have 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  curing  and  pack- 
ing, the  raisin  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  The 
industry,  however,  which,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, will  be  pushed  with  the  greatest  zeal,  is 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  Wit- 
ness the  establishment  of  canneries  throughout 
the  county  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
pasture  fence.  Some  people  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  fruit-raising  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
dairying  is  what  Los  Angeles  county  is  pre- 
eminently fit  for!  The  demand  for  the  cheese 
and  butter  made  in  this  county  far  exceeds  the 
suuply.  Cheese-makers  complain  that  they 
are  compelled  to  sell  their  cheese  white  yet  too 
young,  and  commission  merchants  are  in  de- 
spair over  the  scarcity  of  butter.  Those  of  our 
people,  too,  who  came  from  "back  East"  but  a 
few  years  ago,  have  not  forgotten  that  in 
wealth,  comfort  and  general  contentment,  the 
counties  in  the  States  where  dairying  was  the 
general  industry  were  immeasurably  superior 
to  all  other  sections.  Dairying  has  always 
proven  profitable  under  two  conditions:  first, 
a  country  with  abundauce  of  good  pasturage; 
second,  a  market  for  the  products.  Both  these 
conditions  exist  in  Los  Augt-les  county,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  it  is  beyond  question  thai 
the  people  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  are 
preparing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Los  Angeles  county  is  to-day  the  imperial 
county  of  the  State,  the  gem  in  the  galaxy  of 
counties  which  collectively  make  the  great 
State  of  California.  In  varied  industries,  ac- 
complished facts  and  future  possibilities  it 
stands  without  a  peer  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WOODLAND,  YULO  COUNTY, 

In  speaking  of  this  rapidly-growing  town, 
the  Yolo  J/aii  says:  It  has  made  more  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  past  few  years  than 
most  California  owns.  Her  growth  has  not 
been  of  the  mushroom  order,  but  every  im- 
provement has  been  a  needed  one.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  all  thinking  men  who  have  looked 
into  the  matter,  that  there  are  many  advanta- 
ges which  our  town  has  that  aie  not  possessed 
by  other  localities,  and  if  the  proper  spirit  of 
enterprise  is  displayed  by  our  citizens,  the 
population  of  Woodland  can  be  doubled  inside 
of  ten  years,  and  the  value  of  property  be  en- 
hanced in  a  corresponding  proportion.  The 
country  surrounding  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  on  the  globe,  but 
unless  we  have  something  else  to  help  build 
up  our  town,  she  will  not  arise  to  that  emi- 
nence where  we  would  like  to  see  her.  No  one 
will  deny  that  manufactories  are  of  more  bene- 
fit to  a  town  than  any  industry  that  can  be 
pursued.  Besides  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  families,  it  also  attracts  trade 
to  the  place,  and  increases  business  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Woodlaud  can  have  her  share  of 
them  if  she  will  only  offer  some  inducements 
besides  her  fine  climate  and  beautiful  surround- 
ings. She  has  the  power  to  say  to  any  persons 
that  will  start  a  woolen  mill  or  starch  .actory, 
"We  will  levy  no  taxes  on  your  investment  for 
fen  years  after  you  have  commenced  opera- 
tions, if  you  will  start  a  factory  among  us. " 
Woodland  would  be  a  great  gainer  thex-eby,  and 
would  lose  nothing.  We  would  gain  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  several  working  and  self  sup- 
porting; families  located  in  our  midst,  and  our 
loss  would  be  nothing.  After  the  ten  years  ex- 
pired we  would  have  a  large  amount  of  taxable 
property  added  to  our  assessment  roll,  and 
would  be  the  gainer  in  more  ways  than  one. 


LIVKIt-tlOKh:  VALLKY. 

A  year  ago  the  Livermore  valley  was  one  of  the 
most  neglected  sections  of  the  Slate.  It  was  unac- 
cuiiiitably  so  if  you  take  into  consideration  its 
many  advaulagts,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
niaini  d— it  was  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  Calitoruia. 
To-iiay  tliis  is  all  cnanged,  ami  there  is  not  a  more 
tliriviii:;  towu  in  the  State  than  Livermore.  It  is 
being  rapidly  built  up,  and  there  is  not  a  vacant 
bouse  within  lis  limits.  Business  men  say  they 
are  doing  well,  and  the  lumber  yards  ran  hardly 
fill  the  demand.  Several  nandsome  brick  blcicks 
have  been  erected  within  a  sliort  time,  and  a  bank 
is  about  to  bu  opened.  Must  ol  this  activity  is  due 
to  the  recent  vineyard  planting  operations  in  the 
neigliborhood.  Since  last  March  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  grape  vines  have  been  set  out  around  Liv- 
ermore, and  they  are  nearly  all  duing  well.  In 
buying  laud  and  working  the  vineyards,  at  least 
$100,000  have  been  expended,  and  probably  twice 
as  muob  will  be  spent  during  the  coming  winter, 
for  the  boom  has  only  commenced.  In  five  years 
from  to-day  the  Livermore  valley  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  wine-making  sections  in  the 
entire  State,  and  the  wine  will  all  be  of  the  best 
quality,  for  none  but  the  best  varieties  have  been 
planted,  and  the  soil  is  almost  identical  in  charac- 
ter with  that  of  the  Gironde,  the  famous  district  in 
which  the  Bordeaux  wines  are  produced.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  proximity  to  market  of 
this  valley,  nor  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  business  man  living  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  same  time  building  up  for  himself  a  pleasant 
home  with  his  surplus  earnings. — Oakland  Tribune. 


MAKE  SUGAR. 

The  profits  of  the  beet  sugar  manufactory  o 
Alvarado  in  this  State  is  stated  to  have  been  30 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  last  year, 
which  should  encourage  the  establishment  of 
enterprises  of  like  character  elsewhere.  A  beet 
sugar  factory  in  Santa  Ana  valley  would  help 
us  to  become  more  self-sustaining — keeping  at 
home  at  least  a  portion  of  the  very  large 
amount  that  is  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imported 
sugars.  The  beets  can  be  raised  here  in  abun- 
dance, containing  fully  as  much  saccharine 
matter  as  those  raised  in  the  upper  country 
and  furnished  to  the  celebrated  Alvarado  fac- 
tory. There  is  no  question  but  what  every 
pound  of  sugar  turned  out  by  a  factory  here 
could  be  marketed  at  profitable  figures.  The 
people  of  France  and  Germany  have  for  many 
years  imported  comparatively  little  cane  sugar, 
liome  manufactured  beet  sugar  supplying  the 
demand. — HarUa  Ana  Herald. 


CHEERING  SIGNS. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  says:  San  Francisco, 
and  the  State  generally,  and  all  the  towns  and 
cities  therein,  are  in  a  more  contented,  flourish- 
ing, and  really  more  hopeful  and  in  better  con- 
dition than  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade. 
Money  is  plenty  and  cheap,  but  money  cannot 
afford  to  long  be  idle;  hence,  being  unable  to 
loan,  owners  must  invest,  and  new  branches  of 
manufactures  and  other  industries  are  spring- 
ing up.  Iron  mines  are  being  opened,  iron 
works  are  being  established,  steel  works,  nail 
works,  and  a  hat  factory— the  first  in  the  State — 
will  soon  be  in  operation,  and  these  will  be 
followed  by  others  until  gradually  we  shall 
Work  into  making  things  for  ourselves.  The 
nail  works  are  being  erected  in  O.ikland,  the 
steel  works  will  probably  be  erected  there 
also,  and  the  factory  will  be  in  San  Francisco. 
These  are  cheering  signs,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
record  them,  even  though  other  cities  are  to  be 
honored  by  their  presence,  for  these  are  all  in 
the  State,  and  offer  remunerative  employment 
to  our  people.  There  is  a  good  time  coming; 
wait  a  little  longer. 


THE    HIGH    PRICE    OP    BEEF  PERMA- 
NENT. 

Owing  to  the  easy  exportation  of  fresh  meat 
to  Europe,  the  price  of  beef  has  gone  up  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  year,  and  the  cause 
which  sent  it  up  will  keep  it  at  a  good,  round 
figure  for  many  years.  The  offal  of  the  Colusa 
county  farms,  now  wasted,  would  feed  a  mil- 
lion dollais'worth  of  cattle.  But  not  only  will 
the  price  of  beef  keep  up,  but  mutton  and  pork 
must  follow.  There  is  hardly  any  product  so 
profitable  as  pork  at  five  cents  on  foot,  and  we 
think  the  outlook  promises  that  it  will  remain 
about  that  figure  for  some  years  to  come.  See 
how  many  hogs  a  little  alfalfa  patch  will  keep 
until  the  stubble  is  ready  to  fatten  them.  How 
many  thousand  acres  went  to  waste  this  year 
in  Colusa  county?  Stock  cattle  and  sheep  will 
live  on  straw,  and  it  costs  less  than  a  dollar  a 
ton  to  stack  straw  so  that  it  will  last  for  years. 
There  is  more  money  in  attending  to  saving 
these  things  than  in  attempting  to  plant,  in  a 
wasteful  manner,  great  areas  of  wheat.  And 
besides,  a  system  of  stock-growing  keeps  the 
land  from  wearing  out.  Pasturing  always  im- 
proves land.  These  things  are  worth  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
ty.- Cotitsa  Sun. 


FRUIT  CANNING. 

The  Riverside  cannery  has  been  putting  up 
8,000  cans  per  day,  the  Colton  cannery  4,000 
cans,  and  the  Los  Angeles  8,000  per  day. 


THE  VALUE  OF  OUR  VINEYARDS. 

The  area  of  ground  devoted  to  vineyards  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  some  of  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  the  State  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  in  four  or  five  years 
hence  the  product  of  the  vineyards  of  the  State 
will  exceed  in  value  our  other  exports.  If  this 
rate  of  increase  continues,  in  a  few  years  longer, 
no  doubt  wine-making  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  State.  As  the  coast  increases 
in  population,  however,  and  railroad  facilities 
multiply,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  grape 
crop  will  be  disposed  of  for  domestic  purposes, 
so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  business 
being  overdone.  Experience  has  shown  that 
in  countries  where  wines  are  extensively  man- 
ufactured, and  so  cheap  that  all  classes  can  af- 
ford to  use  them  in  moderation,  alchohol- 
drinkers  and  drunkenness  are  rare  and  the  peo- 
ple are  strong  and  healthy. — Kern  Countu  Cali- 
fomian. 


YOSEMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  the  Valley! 

THE    ROADS    l\  EXCELLENT 
COIVDITION. 


Passeng'frs  Can   Leave    hy   Rither   of  the 
Three  Popular  Sta^fe  lloadMl 

MADERA,  MERCEU,  OR  MILTON. 

TICKE I S  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 

Due  Time  Should  Bf  Given  To  Secure  Seals. 


ALSO,   TICKKTS    POH  SAl.K  TO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 


o  E  Y  s  e:      S  I 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Re  nrt  Are 
Now  Open  and  in  Splendid  Condition 

THE  CELEBUATEU  FOSS  lias  his  teams  and  wigoijs 
in  better  couditiou  than  ever  before;  his  ROAD  has  been 
WIDENED  aud  is  perfectly  SMOOTH.  The  Cloverdale 
Road  is  now  in  good  eondition.  FOB  HOUND  TKIP 
leave  San  Francisco  at  7.10  a  m.,  via  San  Kafael  Ferry, 
arrive  at  Clovertlale  at  11. iO  A.  M.  Leave  Cloverdalc  at 
12  00  noon,  arrive  at  (Jeysers  at  3.30  P.  M.  Returuinf;. 
leave  Geysers  at  8  A.  M.,  via  Foss'  Line,  aud  arrive  iu 
San  Francisco  at  7.35  p.  M. 

Round  trip  via  Calistoga;  leave  San  Francisco  at  7.30 
A.  M  ,  arrive  at  Geysers  same  evening,  stay  over  night; 
returning,  leave  Geysers  at  8  P.  M..  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco  at  7.35  P.  M.,  making  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  one  night  from  the  <  ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASE  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 
"GOOD  IN  EITHER  DIRECTIDN." 

For  Pairliculjir!.*  iaii<l   I'icketH,  call  at 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

IJNDEU  P.\L.\i:E  HOTEL. 
SAM  ItIII..L.E:R,  Toariat  and  Ticket  Agent. 


The  Caliroruia.  IjIo^  ds 

UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


UF  CALIFORNIA. 

THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOYDS,.' 
Established  in  1861). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Pjiid-llp  Capital, 


$750,000 


PRINCIPAL!  OFFICE, 

Nos.  4^6  and  418  Califoruia  St. 

Agencies  i  i  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCH ARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

0.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

QEOBGE  T.  BOHEN  Surveyor 


San  Francisco,  - 


California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


K^LEGAXTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RKSTAURANT. 
The  Haiiilgoinest  Diiiiii|f-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  h\  llAltmso.N,  3]anager. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 


JANUARY  1882 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 


Oapital,  paid  up,  Gold.  .  -  -  $300,000  00 


Preminms,  since  organization. 
Losses,  since  orgiiniziition.  .  - 

Assets,  Jau.  1,  1882,  -  -  - 

Surplus  for  Policy  H..UIt-rs.  . 

Income,  1881,  

Reinsurance  Eeserve,    -  - 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything 


$3,841,412  07 
$1,756,278  GO 
.  $684,332  83 

-  674,577  83 

-  330,940  90 

-  171412  7*> 
,  -  203,165  08 


OFKit:Kli«:  I 

J.  F.   HOUGHTO^  Preslctenl. 

J.  L.  N.  NUKPAI'D  Vitr  Preaideiil. 

CHAS.   R.  S'I"UK»  Secremrj 

l{.  H.  RIA<ill.i    General  .Aijeiit. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPKCTFULI.Y   CALL  ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  AK1{IV.\LS  OF 

foi-eij^ii  Fcrriimorv,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  liriislies,  C«imbs, 
Hair  Oils,  Fomades,  Face 
Powders  and  f'osmetics, 
Spongvs,  Patent  3Iedicines, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CAKE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AUKANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Floreutiue  Tooth  Co- 
logue. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Gljceriue  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Druggists, 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

G35  Market  Street,  !>iin  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  r.  FABNSWOBTH. 


a.  T.  BUWBB. 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

No».  30  and  32  J  Street, 

SACRAMKNTO.         -        -  CALIFOKMA. 


C 'COMMISSION  MKRCIIANTS  <fc  WHOLB- 
/  sale  ilcaUrs  in  Foreitrn  and  Uuineglic  Ore-n 
and  Uried  Fruila,  Produce,  Honey,  Nuts,  Gardi'U 
and  Flower  deeds.  Please  give  us  a  trial.  30  aud  3!4 
J  StrtMtt,  Sacrameato,  CaL 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Out- 
side and  Insidt 
on  Woodt  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used, 


IT  IS  ^V^riTUCDXJT  EZOXJ-A-Ij. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  READY  FOR  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  White,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thorouf^hly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVER  CHALK,  CRACK,  OR  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.   Of  no  other  paint  can  this  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRICK,  General  Agent. 

403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRA^SCO,  CAL 


1.  WTTTTAH,, 
J.  BEDINGTON. 


{C.  L.  FODTS 
P.  P.  BACON. 


GLOBE  IRON  WORKS. 


FOUNDRY, 

MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE. 


NUTTALL,  BACON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Eepairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MimERYMDlRONClSTMS, 

Hoisting  and 

Mining  Machinery^ 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 

BISHOP  S  ECONOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Wbich  does  away  with  Cumbrong  Pump 
Rodfi,  V  BobM  and  Balance  Bobs.  op**ratingp 
eqaally  well  in  sliaftg  or  incllnKx;  admitting^ 
of  deflection  into  dintant  worliin^fN.  Circu- 
lars furnished  free,  upon  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINING  HORSE 
POWER 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Howard  and  Folsom, 

Sa,n  Fx>£txxolsco. 


GALENA-SILVER 
and  COPPER  ORES; 

^HE  PACIFIC  WATER  .JACKET  SMELT- 
ERS embrace  many  features  that  are 
entirely  new  and  of  ^reat  practical  utility, 
which  are  covered  by  letters  patent. 

No  other  furnaces  can  compare  with  these 
for  durability  and  in  capacity  for  uninter- 
rupted work. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Glvintf  results  never  before  obtained  n»  re- 
gariln  continuous  runniii^f,  economy  of  fuel, 
^rude  unci  quality  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepared  to  <tenfiioii8trute  by  facts  the 
claims  bere  made. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPED  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Requiring'  no  brick  or  ston*^  worlc,  except 
that  for  the  crucible,  thus  saving;  ^reut  ex- 
pense and  loMHoftiiike  in  construction. 

COMPLETE  SMELTING  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

0<  any  capacity,  and  witli  all  the  improve- 
ments that  experlen  e  Ikas  su^^ested  as  val- 
uable in  tills  class  <»f  machinery. 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT- 
ERS FURNISHED, 

When  flesired,  to  examine  mines  and  to  su- 
perintend construction  and  run  nini;  of  fur- 
naces.     Estimates  |;iven  upon  application. 
Send  for  Circular. 


TUE    REDWOOD  INDUSTRY. 

In  speaking  of  this  valuable  timber  and  its  durability 
the  Rural  Prets,  of  this  city,  says: 

Of  redwood  lumber  and  timber  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  the  mainstay  of  our  carpentry  and  buildinK,  and  its 
production  is  a  leading  source  of  wealth  in  several  of 
the  coast  counties.  This  may  be  inferred  when  we  cite 
the  production  for  1881.  The  following  is  the  total  mill 
shipment  as  furnished  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Red- 
wood Manufacturers'  Association: 

Feet. 

Received  in  San  Francisco  bay  95,414,556 

Shiitped  from  mills  to  other  points,  foreign 
and  domestic  35,o:i,158 

Total  mill  shipments  130,465,714 

The  value  of  this  lumber,  figured  at  $18  per  M,  is  $2,- 
348,370,  which  Is  certainly  a  respectable  amount  when 
it  is  considiTcd  that  it  is  for  one  variety  of  timber. 

Redwood  lias  many  exot-llent  qualities,  but  one  which 
we  would  especially  emphasize  at  this  time  is  its  dura- 
bility, as  this  has  been  called  in  question  by  correspon- 
dents of  Eastern  papers.  We  can  best  demonstrate  its 
lasting  qualities  by  the  enumeration  of  instances  which 
have  been  reported  to  us  by  one  who  is  well  informed 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  redwood: 

There  is  now  standing  in  Santa  Cruz  a  split  picket 
fence  built  in  1841  by  J.  P.  Springer,  of  redwood  pick- 
ets, most  of  them  one  inch  thick,  and  it  is  perfectly 
sound  to-day.  Redwood  fences  made  of  split  pickets 
at  Trinidad,  in  18.52,  are  sound  and  still  in  use.  F.  P. 
and  J.  A.  Hooper,  in  building  a  railroad  at  Trinidad, 
were  obliged  to  fell  a  redwood  tree  150  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  grown  up  beside  a  fal- 
len redwood  tree,  and  the  roots  of  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter had  grown  over  a  fallen  tree.  The  fallen  tree  was 
found  to  be  sound,  and  the  stringers  for  a  trestle  were 
cut  from  it. 

At  Fort  Ross,  on  Myers  &  Bennett's  property,  there  is 
a  corral  of  hewn  redwood  and  fences  built  by  the  Rus- 
sians 60  or  70  years  ago.  The  ends  of  the  timbers  and 
fence  posts  which  are  in  the  ground  are  sound  to-day. 

At  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  California  streets 
there  is  a  piece  of  redwood  pavement  that  has  been  in 
use  for  twenty  years.  The  durability  of  redwood  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  the  place  in  the  tree  from 
which  it  is  taken.  Near  the  butt  the  wood  is  full  of  sap 
and -very  heavy  and  dark-colored,  and  will  last  indefin- 
tely.  The  lumbermen  say  that  redwood  which  will 
weigh  five  pounds  to  the  foot,  board  measure,  will  not 
rot  in  50  years.  The  lumber  nearer  the  tops  of  the 
trees  is  soft  and  not  so  durable  as  the  butt,  and  yet  even 
the  top  redwood  will  outlast  pine  when  exposed  to  the 
elements  or  in  contact  with  the  earth.  There  is  a  cor- 
ral which  was  built  30  years  ago  from  the  timber  from 
a  tingle  tree.  The  man  began  cutting  and  setting  posts 
from  the  butt  of  the  tree  upward.  The  flrct  posts  to 
rot  were  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  decay  fol- 
fowed  around  the  corral  until^the  posts  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  trunk  were  reached,  and  they  are  sound  now. 

Redwood  has  come  into  request  for  export  eastward, 
where  it  is  used  in  panels  for  its  beautiful  color  and 
grain.  It  is  also  coming  forward  in  fine  cabinet  work 
in  our  own  State  for  beauty  rather  than  hardness. 


RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO,, 
Pacific  Iron  Works,  San  Franslsoo. 


WA.TVTEI>I 
EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  V  A  L  L  , 

Ht<>olct.on,  (Jul.,  Tor 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  use.   Price,  60  cents  per  doz, 
Stamps  taken  in  payment. 

Also,  DOniiC-STIC  PAPER  KASHiONS. 
Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


IjUMBgr  supply. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion— and  one  which  is  excusable 
considering  the  enormous  demand  for  lumber — that  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  soon,  in  the  miner's  par- 
lance, "peter  out."  But  no  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
dense  forests  from  which  California  gets  its  lumber 
supply  can  form  any  conception  of  the  immensity  of 
the  area  which  is  studded  with  giant  trees.  The  Ore- 
gonian,  ailuding  to  this  subjert,  says:  "During  the  20 
years  which  Puget  Sound  has  been  a  timber  mart,  its 
mills  have  been  supplied  from  the  forests  along  the 
shores.  In  but  one  locality  has  the  forest  been  pene- 
trated more  than  a  mile  inland  from  navigable  water. 
And  yet  the  traveler  along  the  bound  cannot  discover  a 
hole  in  the  great  sea-like  area  of  forest.  It  is  true  that 
methods  of  logging  and  milling  are  extremely  wasteful, 
but  it  is  not  true  that  our  forests  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing." It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  that  the  old- 
fashioned  ox-team-and-skid  road  method  of  logging 
will  give  pla''e  to  a  new  system.  In  the  redwood  dis- 
tricts of  northern  California,  narrow-gauge  railways 
have  come  to  be  used.  Temporary  tracks  are  laid  out 
through  the  forests,  and  logs  hauled  directly  to  the 
mills.  Several  of  these  roads  extend  as  far  as  20  miles 
and  tap  regions  long  set  down  as  inaccessible.— Cor. 
Anaheim  Gazette. 


IRRIGATION. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  tho  general  improB- 
sion  that  irrigation  could  not  make  any  material 
improvement  in  the  wealth  of  this  partof  the  State. 
It  was  said  in  the  first  place  that  the  plains  were 
destitute  of  plant-food  for  the  most  of  the  vegeta- 
ble growths  the  farmer  hoped  to  raise  by  irrigation; 
and  right  well  does  the  writer  remember  when 
many  were  of  the  opinion  that  fruit,  trees,  Indian 
corn,  and  garden  vegetables  could  not  bo  grown  on 
the  plains  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  soil  was 
said  to  be  destitute  of  food  for  such  plants.  Again, 
it  was  said  the  action  of  the  water.under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  would  destroy  the  substance  of  the 
soil;  and  another  belief  was  that  when  water  was 
put  upon  the  land  it  would  produce  such  an 
amount  of  chills  and  fever  that  people  could  not 
afford  to  live  in  the  irrigated  districts.  Gradually 
these  errors  have  been]exploded.  irrigating  ditches 
have  been  made  to  checker  the  land  in  every  direc- 
tion, citits  have  sprung  up  on  these  dry  plains, 
and  fields  of  waving  grain  meet  the  eye  wherever 
any  system  of  irrigation  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
most  delicious  fruit.to  be  found  in  the  world  is 
produced  on  these  irrigated  lands  with  the  least  ef- 
fort; besides  this,  the  health  of  the  plains  is  nearly 
as  good  as  it  was  before  the  days  of  irrigation.  The 
people  of  the  State  are  fast  getting  over  their  pre- 
judices against  irrigation,  and  our  section  has  with- 
in the  last  two  years  received  a  wonderful  influx  of 
people  in  search  of  these  irrigated  lands.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  at  this  present  time  tho  capital  of 
the  State  is  seeking  investment  in  our  irrigation 
enterprises,  the  surest  proof  that  irrigation  is  the 
salvation  of  this  country. — Ilanford  Journal 

NAPA  VALLEY. 

Every  resident  of  California,  who  has  spent  two  years 
in  the  State,  has  become  so  thoroughly  in  love  with  the 
grand  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  rare  beauty  of 
its  varied  landscapes  that  no  inducement  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  return  to  the  East.  In  no  portion  of  the 
State  can  a  more  lovely  valley  be  found  than  Napa,  and 
nowhere  is  the  climate  more  genial  and  healthful.  Be- 
ginning at  San  Pablobay,  with  a  width  of  perhaps  five 
miles,  it  extends  northward  between  two  lateral  ranges 
of  the  Mayacamas  mountains  a  distauce  of  nearly  forty 
miles,  gradually  narrowing  till  it  is  less  than  a  mile 
wide  at  the  foot  of  that  towering  monarch,  St.  Helena. 

Here  is  to  be  found  the  true  home  of  the  vine  and 
fruit  tree.  Nowhere  are  to  be  found  productions  that 
will  excel  those  of  this  rich  and  fertile  valley.  Napa 
valley  wine  is  famous  wherever  it  has  be(jn  introduced, 
for  its  delicacy  of  flavor,  mellowness  and  boquet,  and 
Napa  valley  fruits  are  sought  for  in  all  the  Eastern 
States.  To  the  traveler  speeding  along  the  railroatf  the 
valley  presents  one  grand  panorama  of  field,  orchard 
and  vineyard,  in  the  full  strength  and  beauty  of  perfect 
growth,  and  the  smile  of  a  beneficent  fortune  seems  to 
be  resting  on  all,  and  happy  homes  dot  the  valley  from 
St.  Helena's  base  to  San  Pablo's  margin. 

In  the  valley  there  are  three  principal  towns— Calis- 
toga,  St.  Helena  and  Napa  City.  But  the  valley  is  not 
all  there  is  to  Napa  county.  To  the  eastward  of  it  lies 
a  series  of  valleys,  nestled  in  the  mountains,  that  arc 
beautiful  beyond  oompare.  Pope,  Chiles,  Berryessa 
Gordon,  Capelle,  and  others  are  full  of  happy  homes, 
and  thrift  is  seen  on  every  hand.  Go  where  you  will, 
you  will  find  no  section  that  will  excel  Napa  county, 
and  as  we  said  at  the  start  about  residents  of  California 
we  now  say  about  those  who  have  lived  here— they 
never  want  to  live  anywhere  else. — Aapa  Register. 


THE  LAND  OP  SMALL  FARMS. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  notes  with  great  satisfaction 
that  many  of  the  large  ranches  in  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty are  being  divided  into  small  farms,  and  th(!n  adds: 
The  parties  who  buy  these  small  tracts  aio  forthe  most 
part  thrifty  men,  with  some  capital,  from  the  Eastern 
States,  who  know  that  small  farms  thoroughly  and  in- 
telligently worked  are  far  more  profitable  than  large 
tracts  conducted  in  a  slip-shod,  half-hearted  manner. 
They  understand  what  they  are  about  and  most  of  them 
will  realize  their  anticipations. 

The  Los  Angeles  A'x/)ra.s-,  also,  says  that  small  places 
are  multiplying  with  great  rapidity,  all  of  whoso  own- 
ers are  prospering,  where  there  is  proper  management. 
The  number  of  men  who  are  "land  poor"  In  this  county 
is  growing  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  It 
don't  pay  to  hold  on  to  a  largo  tract  of  land.  The 
smaller  places  that  are  multiplying  about  it,  of  the 
same  soil,  are  constantly  advancing  in  value,  and  the 
new  system  of  taxation  n^quires  all  to  bo  assessed  alike, 
which  makes  it  a  non-paying  scheme  to  hold  on  to  a 
large  body  of  land,  which  can  only  be  used  for  grazing 
or  low-grade  farming.  The  taxes  would  "eat  it  up" 
in  time.  As  a  result,  the  small-ranch  system  is  spread- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  at  no  distant  day  Los  Angeles 
county  will  be  a  broad  expanse  of  the  most  delightful 
homes  to  be  found  on  the  American  continent.  It  will 
be  a  land  of  well-distributed  wealth,  with  plenty  every- 
where. 


GRAPE  GROW l.\G. 

Two  years  ago  Los  Angeles  got  an  orange  boom. 
She  had,  at  that  time,  a  few  fine  vineyards,  but  the 
people  got  it  into  their  heads  that  grapes  would 
never  pay  in  this  country,  and  a  number  of  persons 
dug  up  the  vineyards  and  put  out  orange  orchards, 
thinking  there  was  more  money  in  it.  In  less  than 
six  months  they  saw  tlie  mistake,  and  now  every 
man  who  has  land  is  putting  out  vineyards.  Large 
vineyards  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  more  money  is  made  in  that  business  than 
could  be  made  at  any  other  industry.  California, 
within  ten  years,  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  world 
with  wine  far  superior  to  anything  that  was  ever 
produced  in  France.  Now  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
Tulare  county  can  produce  as  good  grapes  as  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  for  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  seen  grapes  from  this  county. 
There  are  but  few  vineyards  in  this  county,  but 
within  five  years  there  ought  to  be  thousands  of 
acres  set  out,  and  a  number  of  cellars.  Qrapes  will 
be  a  hundred  times  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
fruit. —  Tulare  Timfn. 


WHY  NOT  RAISE  FRUITI 

The  Colusa  fSnn  says  :  Colusa  county  is  wofully 
behind  in  the  matter  of  fruit.  Tho  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  unequalled.  Tho  price  of  land  is  below  that 
of  other  localities  less  favored.  From  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  are  shipped 
fresh  and  green  to  the  Eastern  states.  In  some 
sections  fortunes  have  been  made  raising  and  can- 
ning apricots.  As  high  as  $800  an  acre  has  been 
paid  for  land  near  San  Jose  to  plant  to  French 
prunes,  and  four  crops  have  paid  tho  money  back. 
All  these  things  will  grow  just  as  well  in  Colusa 
county.  We  are  foremost  in  wheat — why  not  be 
foremost  in  fruit  ?  We  have  the  soil  and  climate. 
What  else  is  lacking  ? 
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THE    FUTURE    OP   THE  SIERRA  FOOT- 
HILLS. 

The  editor  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Record- Union  has  the  foUowiDg,  concerning  an  impor- 
ai)t  section  of  our  State: 
The  hilly  portions  of  a  country  are  always  the  last  to 
be  occupied  and  converted  into  farms  and  homes.  The 
foothills  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  In  this 
respect.  While  the  valleys  have  been  settling  up  and 
being  cultivated  and  improved  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  while  there  is  very  little  land  in  any  of  the  valley 
portions  of  the  State  not  appropriated,  the  occupancy 
and  settlement  of  the  foothills  has  been  very  slow,  and 
to  this  day  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lands  of  this 
section  have  been  converted  into  private  ownership. 

In  the  hilly  portions  of  Placer.  El  Dorado,  Amador, 
Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  Yuba,  Butte.  Tehema 
•  ad  Shasta  probably  not  one  quarter-si  ition  of  land  in 
ten  has  been  taken  up  and  occupied.    In  all  these  coun- 
ties mining  was  formerly  a  paying  and  quite  a  general 
occupation,     (inld  was  found  almost  everywhere,  and 
in  quantities  to  pay  for  working  wherever  water  could 
be  found  with  which  to  separate  it  from  the  soil. 
These  sections  were  from  1850  to  18  0,  and  perhaps  for 
five  years  later,  the  .most  populous  portions  of  the 
State.    There  were  then  good  roads  u;aintained  to  all 
accessible  points,  and  stagr  s  and  heavy  freight  teams 
were  oocupied  in  transporting  people  and  goods  to  and 
from  the  mines.     In  these  early  days  a  few  ranches 
wre  located  mostly  along  the  aain  traveled  roads,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  hay  and  vegetables  to  supply  the 
teams  and  people  pa  sing,  and  a  few  were  also  located 
in  different  sections  of  the  mines  with  a  view  to  partly 
supply  the  miners  with  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  The 
fruit  trees  that  were  then  planted  out  came  into  bear- 
ing in  an  astonishing  short  period  of  time,  and  the 
fruits  produced  were  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them 
The  potatoes,  green  corn,  tomatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles also  were  superior  to,  in  many  respects  any  grown 
in  the  valleys.     In  fact  these  foothill  ranches  proved 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  much  more  i>rofitable  ventures  than  the 
mines,  and  those  who  located  and  cultivated  them  were 
generally  regarded  as  shrewd  business  men,  and  as  par- 
ticularly  fortunate  in  their  choice  of  business  and  loca- 
tion.   These  ranchers,  as  a  general  thing,  sis  >  surroun- 
ded themselves  with  a  few  cows,  and  made  butter,  to 
sell  in  the  mining  towns  and  camps,  and  in  this  they 
were  also  fortunate  and  successful.     But  the  day  came 
when  the  surface  mines  were  worked  out,  and  mining 
ceased  to  be  a  popular  and  a  paying  industry.    Then,  as 
a  consequence,  the  markets  of  these  few  ranches  be- 
came less  certain  and  ranching  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
The  fruit  would  grow  just  as  iinely,  and  possessed  the 
same  high  flavor.     The  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
were  just  as  good,  and  grew  as  well  and  luxuriantly  as 
they  ever  did:  but  as  they  covild  not  be  sold  to  the  min- 
ers, and  as  they  were  too  far  from  the  cities  of  the  val- 
leys to  compete  with  local  fruit-growers  and  gardeners, 
the  business  of  ranching  in  the  mines  or  foothills 
ceased  to  be  satisfactorily  profitable,  and.  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  mining  towns,  as  Placerville,  Ne- 
vada and  Grass  Valley,  and  oilier  towns,  where  quartz 
or  hydraulic  mines  were  developed,  the  ranches  were 
neglected,  and  the  fine  gardens  and  orchards  went  to 
decay  and  r  iin.     Enough  has  been  done,  however,  in 
these  flush  days  of  the  mines,  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  all  pirls  of  the  foothills  for  fruit  and  vegetable  cul- 
ture, an  1  to  show  that  the  dairy  could  also  be  made  a 
successful  industry  there.    The  soil  and  climate  of  the 
foothills  were  thus  in  a  very  early  day  shown  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  State  for  a  system  of  general  cul- 
ture, but  circumstances  were  against  their  general  oc- 
cupancy, and  on   account   of  these  circumstances 
their  cultivation  was,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned. 
These  same  circumstances  are  still  operating  against 
their  settlement  and  cultivation.    Along  the  line  of  he 
■  acramento  valley  Railroad,  as  at  Folsom.Mud  Springs, 
Shingle  Sgrings  and  about  Placerville,  considerable  is 
done  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  vines  and  vegetables, 
because,  besides  a  local  market,  the  railroad  brings 
these  localities  near  to  outside  markets.  The  same  state 
of  cultivation  exists  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  as  at  Newcastle,  Lincoln  and  Colfax,  and 
also  about  Cirass  Valley  and  Nevada,  encouraged  by  the 
narrow-gauge  road  that  connects  these  places  with  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Colfax.     Indeed,  wherever  there  has 
been  established  a  line  of  communication  with  the  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  commerce,  the  foothills  are  being  set- 
tled up  and  brought  under  cultivation,  and  everywhere 
with  great  success.     The  vineyards  about  Coloma  and 
Placerville  are  noted  for  their  sup<'rior  grapes  and 
wines,  the  orchards  of  hardy  and  tropical  fruit  about 
Newcastle  have  not  their  siipcrior  in  the  State,  and 
everywhere  in  the  foothills  wln-rc  the  small  fruits,  as 
strawberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  have  been  cultivated, 
fruit  of  superior  excellence  has  been  produced.  Now 
Coloma,  Placerville,  Newcastle,  Lincoln,  Grass  Valley 
and  Nevada,  are  not  exceptional  locations  in  the  foot- 
hills, the  soil  of  these  localities  is  not  different,  and 
the  climate  is  no  better  than  the  soil  and  climate  of 
similar  altitudes  all  along  the  foothills  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Sac- 
ramento.    The  great  thing  lacking  is  communication 
with  the  foothills— means  of  easy  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation.   "When  this  is  furnished  these  now  neglected 
portions  of  the  State  will  become  the  most  thickly-set- 
tled and  prosperous — millions  of  acres  now  covered 
with  chapparal  will  teem  with  fruits  and  vines,  and  the 
homes  of  a  happy  people  will  dot  the  foothills  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 


TANNERIES. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  the  leather  used  in  this 
section  of  the  State  and  in  Arizona  and  the  Territories 
beyond  should  not  be  the  product  of  tanneries  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  and  pelts  from 
this  point  is  now  very  large,  and  if  we  had  tanneries 
here,  that  exportation  would  cease.  We  shall  look  for 
Interesting  and  exhaustive  reports  from  the  new  asso- 
ciation on  all  these  subjects,  and  we  are  certain  that 
tljeir  publication  will  be  followed  speedily  by  practica 
\,oTk.—Los  Angela  Herald. 


MISSION  GRAPE. 

Governor  Downey,  of  Los  .\ngeles,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  letter  to  the  JJulletin,  of  this  city,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  regai'ding  the 
Mission  varieties  of  grapes: 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  prepared  with  cel- 
lars, vats  and  pipes  is  limited,  so  that  owners  of  small 
vineyards  have  to  depend  upon  the  sale  of  their  grapes 
these  small  grape-growers  have  been  treated,  as  a  rule, 
very  satisfactorily,  and  the  profits  of  their  little  places 
have  been  quite  large.  My  own  observation  has  been 
that  the  result  yielded  from  $118  to  $125  per  acre,  but 
exceptional  vineyards  have  yielded  far  greater  returns. 
When  well  cultivated  and  thoroughly  irrigated  the  re- 
sults above  stated  will  stimulate  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards  to  an  extent  never  before  contemplated.  Our 
rich,  alluvial  valley  will  give  the  greatest  yield  and  the 
most  vigorous,  long-lived  vine,  and  the  Mission  grape 
will  prr  ve,  al  least  in  Los  Angeles  county,  the  most 
profitable.  Experience  is  worth  something  in  guiding 
the  beginners,  and  to  them  I  will  state  that  we  have 
vineyards  of  the  Mission  grape,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
old,  that  have  never  ceased  to  yield  their  abundant 
crops,  without  once  failing  to  respond  bountifully  to 
the  magic  touch  of  the  pruning  hook,  the  plow  and  the 
irrigating  channels.  Water  is  everything  to  the  vine. 
It  must  have  it  from  the  heavens— be  supplied  by  the 
genius  of  its  owner— and  those  who  rely  on  a  paying 
crop,  on  high  and  dry  soils,  will  be  disappointed,  no 
matter  how  much  they  run  the  plow  and  cultivator. 
Besides,  as  a  writer  from  Sonoma  stated,  a  short  time 
since,  these  proprietors  on  the  latter  soils  will,  in  a 
short  time,  find  their  vines  giving  symptoms  of  decay 
and  death.  Our  summers  are  long,  dry  and  hot,  and 
evaporation  rapid.  There  being  no  intervals  of  rain 
during  this  trying  period,  it  is  evident  that  moisture 
must  be  supplied  from  other  sources  than  precipita- 
tion. In  traveling  from  Mount  Shasta  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State,  wherever  you  find  a  wild  grape 
growing,  it  will  be  found  that  moisture  is  near  the  sur- 
face. It  is  natural,  for  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  little 
fruit  that  has  filled  the  earth  with  delight  is  water,  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen;  the  other  ten  per  cent,  is  principally 
carbon.  The  boquet,  aroma,  or  volatile  oiis,  are  in  an 
undefined  quantity,  and  chemists  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  determine  their  quantity  and  quality,  no 
more  than  they  have  the  mystery  of  the  essential  nuture 
of  the  fermentation.  Now,  for  beginners,  I  will  ad- 
vance the  idea  that  we  know  the  Mission  grape,  and 
have  found  it  useful.  So  have  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Sherry  districts,  for  it  is  the  same  grape.  The  Portu- 
guese are  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  fortunes  of  their  dis- 
trict consist  in  adhering  to  it.  They  are  not  flying  off 
hunting  Ziufandel  and  other  varieties.  They  have  a 
good  thing  in  their  sherry  and  port  and  are  thoroughly 
■satisfied;  so  are  some  of  us  and  we  desire  no  change. 
The  beginner  can  get  his  cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape 
for  nothing.  They  are  vigorous  and  strong,  and  with 
less  care  than  he  bestows  on  an  acre  of  Indian  corn,  he 
can  successfully  tend  his  acre  of  vineyard. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  something  tangible 
about  the  reasonable  product  of  a  small  vineyard. 
The  wine-maker  of  Los  Angeles  paid  last  year  $22  per 
ton  for  grapes.  The  ownirs  of  the  Cucamonga  vine- 
yard having  more  vats  and  pipes  than  the  products  of 
their  own  vineyards  could  fill,  purchased  grapes  of  the 
small  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  country.  These 
small  owners  preferred  to  sell  their  grapes  i>t  Cuca- 
monga at  $20  per  ton  than  to  haul  them  to  Los  Angeles 
at  $22.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Hillermar,  who  had  a 
small  patch  of  thirteen  acres.  These  thirteen  acres,  at 
$20  per  ton,  gave  him  $1,651.  This  little  vineyard  was 
only  an  incident  to  his  orchard  and  bee-ranch.  This 
product  must  be  satisfactory.  The  vineyard  is  a  life- 
time estate,  requiring  no  seeding  or  yearly  planting. 
The  requirements  are  simply  to  plant,  plow  and  irrigate 
in  season  There  is  no  heartrending  rust,  no  costly  ma- 
chinery, no  exhausting  trouble  about  labor,  sacks  or 
freight  charges.  The  owner  has  just  to  pick  his  grapes, 
dump  them  out  of  the  basket  into  the  wagon  bed,  put 
the  wagon  on  the  scales,  weigh,  get  his  ticket,  and  the 
ticket  brings  the  coin.  When  the  vineyard  owner  is  so 
situated  as  to  make  his  wine  or  brandy,  and  do  it  well, 
of  course  the  profits  are  quadrupled. 


SANTA  BARBARA. 

In  speaking  of  the  encouraging  prospects  of  the  above 
town  the  PreAA,  of  August  5th,  says:  The  most  en 
couraging  feature  of  the  summer  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
the  excellent  crops  which  the  county  is  producing. 
Nearly  as  encouraging,  however,  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  real  estate  by  eastern  capitalists. 
A  most  excellent  class  of  people  are  making  purchases 
of  lands  and  houses  this  season .  Most  of  the  sales  are 
effected  very  quietly,  and  without  the  least  ostentation, 
and  in  many  instances  a  desire  is  expressed  to  have  the 
transactions  withheld  from  the  public  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  in  order  that  other  purchases  may  be  made 
upon  reasonable  terms.  This  week  one  tract  of  land  in 
Carpenteria  sold  for  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and 
last  week  a  couple  of  sales  were  made  at  one  {hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  This  indicates  surer  than 
anything  else,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  being  ap- 
preciated by  eastern  visitors.  A  number  of  persons  are 
now  seeking  for  desirable  localities,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  investments.  Every  steamer  which  arrives 
brings  people  who  are  coming  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
build  homes.  The  real  estate  reports  of  the  past  week 
were  the  largest  ever  published  in  the  /"rm,  and  the 
purchasers  represent  the  best  class  of  citizens  that  can 
be  found  in  any  community.  The  days  of  grumbling 
and  lamenting  over  the  prospects  of  this  city  and 
county  seem  to  have  passed  away,  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
tentment and  hopefulness  pervades  all  classes. 

The  Santa  Maria  Valley  Railroad  will  be  completed 
to  Los  Alamos  in  time  for  the  fall  shipment  of  grain, 
and  before  the  first  of  January,  the  contracts  will  be  let 
for  the  grading  to  this  city.  The  outlook  on  every 
hand  is  cheering,  and  the  future  is  bright  with  prom- 
ise. The  day  is  not  distant  when  Santa  Barbara  will  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  cities  of 
Southern  California, 


CALICO  miNING  CAMP. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  mining  district 
in  San  Bernardino  county,  which  we  take  from  the  , 
Calico  Print,  is  probably  the  fullest  and  most  correct  < 
account  that  has  been  published: 

The  first  discovery  of  mineral  made  in  this  most  fab-  \ 
ulously  rich  mining  region,  about  three  miles  northerly  j 
from  Grape  Vine  Station  and  Waterman  k  Porter's  ] 
mill,  and  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  rich  and  1 
extensive  mineral  belt  which  surrounds  for  miles  in  j 
every  direction  the  promising  town  of  Calico,  were  \ 
made  by  an  eccentric  old  man  by  the  name  of  Lee,  who  ] 
was,  it  is  supposed,  killed  by  Indians  whilst  on  one  of  ( 
his  solitary  prospecting  expeditions,  some  three  years  1 
ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Woman  Springs.  Lee  first  j 
located  on  the  property  now  owned  by  Waterman  &  , 
Porter  and  upon  which  they  keep  a  fine  ten-stamp  mill  i 
and  a  Urge  force  of  men  in  constant  operation,  the  , 
mill  each  day  ad  ling  to  the  country's  wealth.  This  , 
ledge  was  worked  by  Lee  for  a  quicksilver  mine,  and 
the  rich  horn-silver  for  which  it  is  so  famous  was 
called  by  him  "pencU  lead,"  he  taking  the  native  silver 
for  particles  of  quicksilver.  The  work  having  been 
abandoned  for  some  two  or  three  years  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  Lee,  Waterman  &  Porter,  being  out  in  quest 
of  mining  prospects,  were  shown  this  property  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Miller,  Recorder  of  Grape  Vine  District.  Porter 
being  a  practical  miner,  on  his  first  visit,  recognized 
the  immense  value  of  the  property  and  immediately 
commenced  making  locations.  This  was  in  the  fall  of 
1880.  During  that  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
some  hundreds  of  locations  were  made  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  until  not  a  bed-rock  remains  but  what  is 
well  monumented.  Not  uctil  the  spring  of  1881,  were 
there  any  discoveries  made  on  Calico  Mountain.  The 
first  was  made  by  Lowery  Silver,  who  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  district,  and  were  made  a  short  distance  north  of 
where  the  town  of  Calico  is  now  situated.  The  first 
work  of  any  note  that  was  done  in  what  is  now  Calico 
District,  but  then  Grape  Vine  District  (Calico  having 
lately  segregated) ,  was  some  four  miles  northwesterly 
from  the  town  on  the  Consolidated  and  Pico  claims.  In 
March  or  April  last  our  worthy  under-Sheriff,  Tom  War- 
den, together  with  Hues  Thomas  and  others,  discov- 
ered the  wonder  of  the  age,  the  great  "King  Mine,"  the 
richest  and  biggest  mine  in  the  State  of  California. 
After  those  discoveries  many  others  were  made  and  lo- 
cated, among  which  were  the  Oriental  series  by  Messrs. 
Allison,  Waldrip,  Day  and  others,  and  subsequently 
sold  to  Messrs.  Earl  &  Garnett,  of  San  Francisco.  This 
splendid  property,  upon  which  a  tramway  and  mill  are 
soon  to  be  built,  is  being  rapidly  developed  under  the 
Buperintendency  of  Judge  James  Walsh;  while  Sam 
James  keeps  his  weather  eye  open  upon  the  doings 
around  the  famous  King  mine.  During  the  fore  part  of 
July  last  the  rich  deposits  on  the  Burning  Moscow 
were  located  by  J.  B.  Whitfield,  John  Peterson  and 
Heironymus  Hartman.  This  mine  is  still  in  active  op- 
eration, having  produced  some  of  the  richest  horn- 
silver  ore  ever  found  in  camp.  Rich  locations  are  still 
being  made  each  day,  adding  to  the  number,  and  the 
rich  finds  lately  made  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict have  given  an  impetus  to  prospecting.  One  year 
ago  where  Calico  now  stands  there  was  n(t  a  single 
house,  and  on  Wall  street,  but  one  camp  (Allison's), 
and  James  Parker  and  Ellie  Miller  were  the  sole  inhab- 
itants, on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1881,  and  not  until 
Sam  James  and  his  party  arrived  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  commence  operations  upon  the  King  mine  was  there 
any  show  of  activity.  If  one  year  has  made  so  decided 
a  change  what  may  we  not  expect  during  the  next 
twelve  mouths.  From  present  appearances  we  hazard 
the  opinion  that  ere  another  year  shall  have  rolled 
around,  that  our  little  wooden  village  will  have  given 
place  to  an  active,  busy,  bustling  mining  town,  second 
to  none  in  this  <ir  anv  other  State  or  Territory.  Surely 
the  richness  and  numbers  of  our  mines  demand  it. 


PLACER    GROUND     IN     MONO  COUNTY. 

Placer  Mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Mono  lake  is  attract 
ing  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  considerable  money 
is  being  invested.  The  Homer /)id«t  speaks  of  a  new 
corporation  called  the  Lee  Vining  Creek  Hydraulic 
Mining  Company.  The  existence  of  gold  along  Lee  Vin- 
ing creek  has  long  been  known,  but  as  it  was  not  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  on  the  surface  to  pay  for  extrac- 
tion by  rocker  or  sluice,  but  Itttle  mining  has  ever 
been  done  there;  and  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of 
hydraulic  mining  in  that  region  until  recently,  although 
the  facilities  at  hand  for  that  mode  of  mining  are  not 
surpassed,  and  perhaps  not  equalbd,in  anyother  local- 
ity in  the  State.  Recently  some  experienced  placer  min- 
ers from  this  iilace  visited  Lee  Vining  creek,  and,  find- 
ing the  prospect  good  everywhere  and  water  abundant, 
located  10,000  inches  of  water,  ICO  acres  of  gravel  bed, 
and  purpose  commencing  work  at  once.  As  yet  none  of 
the  locators  have  prospected  their  ground  at  depth,  but 
as  the  "color,"  and  some  pieces  of  gold  half  as  large  as 
a  pin  head  can  be  obtained  from  a  pan  of  dirt  taken 
anywhere  beneath  the  grass  roots  and  sagebrush,  it  is 
believed  that  the  whole  mass  of  gravel  will  pay  a  hand- 
some profit  for  working  by  the  hydraulic  process.  So 
far,  26  claims,  of  20  acres  each  have  been  located. — Bo- 
die  Leader. 


A  RICH  MINE. 

TheShurtlitl  mine,  on  Duncan  Hill,  is  just  now  yield- 
ing some  exceedingly  rich  ore.  The  tunnel  from  the 
west  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  line  of  the  ledge,  is  now  in 
630  feet,  and  is  still  driven  ahead  to  the  pay  chute  that 
was  struck  and  in  raising  on  it  the  developments  be- 
come simply  dazzling.  In  addition  to  some  seventy- 
five  tons  of  ore  now  on  the  dump  from  this  chute,  which 
is  estimated  to  go  at  least  $100  per  ton,  a  great  deal  of 
specimen  rock  has  been  extracted  that  does  one  good  to 
behold.  Mr.  Shurtliff  had  some  large  pieces  with  him 
in  town  last  Thursday,  which  in  weight  were  quite  half 
gold.  The  indications,  he  says,  are  all  favorable  to 
the  tiikiug  out  of  a  bushel  of  money  now  in  a  short 
time.  From  one  side  of  the  hill  to  the  other,  wherever 
Mr.  Shurtliff  has  touched  this  ledge,  like  Aladdin's 
lamp,  it  hag  produced  riches.— .^uAurn  Herald. 


MINING    BY    CHEAP  METHODS. 

The  Forest  City  Tribune  has  some  remarks  about 
mining  in  Sierra  county  that  apply  equally  well  to  other 
counties.   It  says: 

There  are  many  quartz  ledges  now  lying  idle  and  par- 
tially or  wholly  undeveloped,  because  of  the  idea  so 
prevalent  among  miners  that  it  is  necessary  to  work  on 
a  grand  scale.  They  think  they  are  not  mining  unless 
they  have  a  20  stamp  mill,  a  big  ledge,  and  a  heavy 
force  of  men.  The  constant  cry  is  capital,  more  capi- 
ital.  While  capital  is  necessary  for  working  deep 
mines,  low  grade  ore,  running  long  tunnels,  etc.,  yet 
there  are  many  ledges  in  this  county  owned  by  poor 
men,  and  held  by  them  in  the  hope  of  working  them 
in  the  future,  which  ought  to  be  prospected  and  worked 
down  at  least  to  the  depth  of  200  feet  without  any  great 
outlay  of  money,  and  the  rock  from  which  could  be 
crushed  in  arastras,  or  by  other  cheaper  methods  than 
such  as  involve  an  expensive  mill  and  machinery. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
any  section  of  country  than  an  abundance  of  laboring 
men  who  are  working  themselves  The  flush  times  of 
California  in  early  days  were  caused  by  the  fact  that 
men  could  mine  for  themselves  without  any  previous 
outlay  of  money.  A  pick  and  pan  were  all  that  was 
necessary. 

What  is  needed  now  in  California  is  a  method  of  re- 
ducing  ore  at  a  rate  of,  say,  one  ton  in  twelve  houFB, 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
poor  man.  The  good  old-fashioned  arastra  appears  to 
be  completely  forgotten.  lA  horse-power  could  be  BO  at- 
tached to  one  or  two  light  stamps  as  to  crush  that 
amount  of  ore,  and  yet  the  expense  should  not  exceed  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  We  know  of  a  ledge  that  has 
yielded  $15,000,  all  of  which  has  been  worked  in  a  one- 
stamp  mill  that  cost  but  $600.  And  we  are  acquainted 
with  a  mine,  the  ore  from  which  is  all  crushed  in  an 
arastra,  which  did  not  cost  that  much,  and  which  is 
yielding  good  returns  to  the  owners 


MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

A  writer  in  the  Oakland  Times  has  the  following:  The 
number  of  people  and  the  amount  of  capital  In  the 
mining  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  never  been 
as  large  as  at  the  present  time.  What  population 
Nevada  has,  came  from  California;  New  Mexico,  Arizo- 
na and  Colorado  have  been  populated  mainly  from  our 
State.  San  Francisco  outranks  every  other  city  in  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  mining  machinery.  The 
stock  boards  are  languishing;  all  the  wealth  of  the 
mines  of  later  discovery  will  not  be  concentrated  in  a 
few  Individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Comstock  mines. 
The  men  who  have  discovered,  or  who  have  bought  this 
property,  are  retaining  the  profits.  Instead  of  a  small 
annual  crop  of  millionaires,  there  is  a  large  crop  of 
people  who  have  passed  into  a  condition  of  financial 
independence.  The  hydraulic  mines  produce  but  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  precious  metals. 
As  so  much  of  this  business  is  carried  on  beyond  our 
geographical  borders,  though  by  men  who  recognize 
California  as  their  permanent  home,  the  full  extent  and 
importance  of  the  industry  here  is  not  as  evident  as  it 
otherwise  would  be.  We  boast  much  about  the  great 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  State,  and  with  good  reason, 
yet  no  less  wealth  is  derived  from  the  work  of  the 
smaller  number  of  persons  who  are  delving  in  the 
mines.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  still  survives, 
is  of  inestimable  value,  and  imparts  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation some  of  its  most  admirable  characteriotics. 


A   G»K>D  MINING  SECTION. 

A  writer  in  the  Mimnq  and  Scientific  t'ress,  in  the 
course  of  a  recent  artii  1.  says:  II  a  correct  list  was 
made  of  the  gold  quartz  mines  in  Calaveras,  An.ador, 
Tuolumne  and  other  mining  counties  that  are  now  idle, 
or  not  being  worked,  our  mining  community  would  be 
greatly  astonished  at  their  number.  It  is  not,  how-  ver, 
from  the  want  of  merit  in  the  mines,  as  any  one  of 
those  who  have  now  been  engaged  in  quartz  mining  in 
this  State  for  the  past  20  years  will  tell  you;  and  as  to 
the  working  of  low-grade  ore,  we  surely  can  do  as  well 
as  they  are  doing  in  Australia,  where  five-dollar  rock  is 
made  to  pay  handsomely;  and  we  really  believe, 
though  we  do  not  like  to  think  so,  that  if  the  same 
mines  were  situated  in  Mexico,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  would  very  soon  be  purchased,  or  arrangements, 
made  for  working  them.  Particularly  if  the  same  mode 
of  testing  was  used  here  as  applied  there,  the  results, 
no  doubt,  would  bo  equally  good. 


A    GOOD    LITTLE  MINE. 

The  Chico  Becord  says  that  Mr.  La  Monte,  of  Little 
Butte  Creek,  recently  struck  a  rich  lead  near  his  old 
mine,  which  will  undoubtedly  return  him  untold  rich- 
es when  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of  machinery  is 
procured  to  begin  operations.  The  lead  is  supposed  to 
be  a  vein  of  the  famous  Purshbaker  channel,  one  of  the 
richest  gold  deposits  ever  found  in  Butte  county.  This 
new  lead  was  discovered  one  day  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Mineral  Slide,  while  he  was  testing  some  dirt  by 
washing.  Work  will  be  commenced  on  this  new  claim 
with  an  earnestness  this  fall.  The  old  Mineral  Slide 
will  not  be  abandoned  as  has  been  reported,  butworked 
with  as  much  care  as  formerly,  as  it  is  known  that  there 
are  yet  rich  gold  deposits  to  be  unearthad.  Week  before 
last  Mr.  La  Monte  cleaned  up  $8,000  from  a  few  days' 
work .   


!<ACK  OP  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Press  says:  Our  visitors  from  the 
cold  regions  of  the  Northern  States,  appear  astonished 
at  the  want  of  enterprise  manifested  by  the  people  of 
this  coast,  and  hint  that  a  little  of  that  industry  which 
has  made  the  New  England  and  the  Northern  States  the 
abodes  of  wealth  and  refinement,  would  work  out  still 
greater  results  here.  It  is  possible  that  the  young  men 
and  women  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  are  soon  to  take 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  land,  might  better  appre- 
ciate the  favored  spot  which  they  call  home  if  they 
could  see  what  unwearied  industry  and  economy  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  for  a  country  inferior  in  every  re- 
spect to  their  own  heritage. 
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ISSUED  MONTHLY. 


Clara  county,  ea8t  by  S.tii  Joaqiiin  county,  and  on 
the  north  by  Contra  Costa  county,  of  wliich  it  was 
a  part  until  March,  1853,  when,  by  an  Act  of  Legis- 
lation the  county  of  Alameda  was  organized. 
It  contaios  512,000  acres,  of  which  487,293  are 
assessed,  leaving  only  24  807  acres  of  waste  laud, 
some  of  which  is  partially  cohered  l>y  water  from 
the  bay  and  the  remainder  is  mountain  waste.  It 
is  irregular  in  shape,  being  about  32  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  six  to  twenty  miles 
wide  from  north  to  south.  All  along  the  bay  on 
the  west  side  ot  the  county  is  a  strip  of  land  from 
six  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  that  is  from  a  few  to  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  is  all  of 
the  very  finest,  richest  agricultural,  fruit  and  vege- 
table land,  the  soil  being  of  a  black  alluvial  nature. 


county  last  year,  which  will  be  largely  increased 
the  present  season,  as  a  number  of  the  young  vine- 
yards are  just  now  coming  into  bearing.  There  are 
1,473  acres  of  bearing  vineyards  in  the  county,  and 
208  bearing  lemon  trees,  525  orange,  41  olive,  39,206 
apple,  41,921  pear,  12,659  peach,  13,808  plum,  and 
2,148  quince.  The  value  ol  the  fruit  crop  is  $135,- 
510.    At  the  same  time  the 

Live  Stock 

Of  the  county  is  quite  a  sourc^e  of  wealth.  We  find 
8,372  head  of  horses,  135  mules,  10,593  head  of  cat- 
tle, 5.250  head  of  sheep,  {the  wool  clip  amounting 
to  20  800  pounds) ,  and  4,46G  head  of  hogs  in  the 
county  at  the  present  assessment. 

Populut  ion. 
The  census  of  1880  gave  Alameda  county  a  popu- 


Mi^sloii  San  JoMe 

Was  founded  March  11th,  1797,  near  thj  central 
portion  of  the  county  and  near  the  bay,  on  the 
west  side  of  a  low  mountain  range,  at  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  broad  valley  and  the  bay  in  the 
distance;  this  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  county. 

The  first  white  settler  in  the  county  was  Robert 
Lifermore,  who  first  came  here  as  early  as  1830, 
and  soon  after  settled  in  the  valley  now  bearing 
his  name.  He  owned  a  ranch  ol  about  8,000  acres; 
he  built  an  adobe  house  about  one  mile  north  from 
the  present  village  of  Livermoro,  and  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  dau^'hters;  he  counted  his  cattle  by 
thousands.  In  the  early  part  of  1849  gold  seekerb 
began  to  pass  through  from  the  bay  to  the  mines, 
when  Livermore  rented  his  adobe  house  to  N.  G. 


ORANGE  ORCHARD   AND  RAISIN  VINEYARD  IN   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 


Its    Early    History— Topography- 
Soil — Climate,  Etc. 

Our  Sister  City  of  Oakland  and  Her 
Industries  Described. 


Other  Towns  and  Valleys  in  the  County. 

[By  the  Traveling  AkhiiI  of  The  Kesouiu  es.] 
Alameda  county  stands  second  in  importance 
among  the  counties  of  California,  San  Francisco 
alone  standing  above  it.  Alameda  has  nearly  every 
variety  of  land,  from  low  level  tide  lands  to  high 
rolling  mountain;  the  highest  point  is  Brushy  peak 
which  is  1,742  feet  above  the  sea  level.  MountLewis 
and  Mission  Peak,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county,  are  nearly  as  high.  The  topography  of  the 
county  is  a  succession  of  low  mountain  ranges, 
hills  and  valleys;  in  general  aspect  the  country  is 
facing  to  the  southwest.  The  county  is  separated 
from  Ban  Francisco  by  the  bay,  which  forms  the 
western  boundary  line  of  it,  for  a  distance  of 
36  miles;  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Santa 


Along  the  water's  edge  are  from  20,000  to  25,000 
acres  of  tide  land,  a  great  portion  of  which  has 
already  been  reclaimed.  In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  county  is 

Ijlvermore  Valloy, 

An  elevated  plain,  from  350  to  500  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  valley  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles 
in  length,  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  width,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  low  range  of  mountains.  The 
following  figures,  obtained  from  the  Assessor, show 
Alameda  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  counties 
in  the  State:  There  are  452,0.50  acres  enclosed,  and 
154,953  acres  cultivated;  78,350  acres  of  this  was  in 
wheat,  which  produced  1,270,765  bushels;  barley, 
33,253  acres,  producing  805,100  bushels;  oats,  000 
acres,  producing  12  500  bushels;  corn,  2,000  acres, 
producing  54,565  bushels;  (besides  the  large  amount 
sold  green)  peas,  825  acres,  producing  4,000  bush- 
els, besides  those  sold  green;  beans,  415  ucies,  pro- 
ducing 4,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,760  acres,  produc- 
ing 4,380  tons;  onions,  670  acres,  producing  58,850 
bushels;  hay,  11,800  acres,  producing  24,700  tons; 
hops,  87  acres,  producing  77,000  pounds;  sugar 
beets,  2,100  acres,  producing  33,400  tons. 

Fruit  Crop. 

There  were  160,000  gallons  of  wine  Inade  in  the 


lation  of  62,072,  which  has  increased  to  fully  65,000 
at  the  present  writing.  Alameda  has  certainly  the 
finest  climate  in  the  State,  when  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  county  is  $49,286,463, 
and  the  rate  of  taxation  oittside  of  the  cities  and 
towns  is  $1.15,  which  will  bo  noticed  further  on. 
Alamfda  has  very  little  valuable  timber,  except  for 
fuel.  The  live  oak  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  val- 
ley portion  of  the  county,  with  some  scattered  sjc- 
amore,  madrono  and  willow;  in  Livermore  valley 
and  vicinity  there  is  considerable  white  oak.  The 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  well 
Wutereil. 

Although  Alameda  possesses  no  rivers,  there  are 
numerous  creeks  that  rise  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  county  that  wind  their  way  on  down  and  empty 
into  the  bay;  the  principal  ones  are  Alaniec'a,  San 
Lorenzo,  San  Leandro,  San  Antonio,  Sunol  and 
Temescal  creeks,  besides,  all  along  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  county  artesian  well  water  is  obtained; 
near  the  bay  it  Hows  out  and  further  back  to  the 
foothills,  it  rises  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  is  usu- 
ally raised  into  tanks  by  the  numerous  wind-mills 
that  are  such  a  familiar  sight  all  over  the  valley 
portion  of  the  county. 


Patterson  in  1850,  who  started  the  first  hotel  iu  the 
county.  Alameda  was  then  a  wild,  uncultivated 
country,  with  but  very  few  scattered  settlers,  who 
were  mostly  Spaniards.  To-day.  only  33  years  later, 
we  see  Alameda  county  dotted  with  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  railroads  in  almost  every  portion  of 
her  borders,  the  valleys  covered  with  fine  orchards 
of  bearing  fruit  trees,  beautiful  grain  fields,  and  a 
white  population  of  65, 000, happy,  prosperous  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city  of 

OAKLAND, 
Which  now  has  a  whit(!  population  of  35,000,  be- 
sides several  thousand  Chinese.  Oakland,  as  a 
place  of  residence  is  acknowkdg<  (l  to  be  surpassed 
by  no  other  city  in  the  Union.  Her  lovely  location 
isoii  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  immediately  opposite 
the  Golden  Gale,  on  Ihn  western  slope  of  the  Coast 
range.  The  main  part  of  the  city  is  on  almost 
level  ground,  gradually  sloping  towards  the  bay, 
thus  giving  excellent  drainage.  Her  broad  macad- 
amized streets,  well  shaded  and  ornamented  by 
some  of  the  handsomest  private  residences  we  have 
ever  seen,  large  yards  and  private  parks  filled  with 
blooming  Howers  the  year  round,  without  any  ex- 
ception there  are  no  prettier  places  iu  the  btate. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


November. 


The  life  of  Oakland  lias  been  but  a  Hliort  one.  In 
1852  the  town  waH  incorporated,  two  years  later  a 
Bteambott  commenced  plying  between  Oakland 
and  Sin  Francisco,  one  dollar  each  way  being  the 
fare.  In  March,  1851.  Oakland  was  incorporated  as 
a  city.  Only  eighteen  years  ago,  when  Oakland 
was  a  small  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
the  accessibility  for  San  Francisco  people  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  task.    Within  this  short  period  her 

Railraails  and  Ferrlea 
have  become  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  first 
trip  m»du  by  the  cars  on  the  Oakland  A  San  Fran- 
cisco Ferry  Railroad  was  on  the  2d  of  September, 
18G3.  In  1869  the  first  locomotive  on  the  Overland 
Railroad  entered  the  city.  Since  that  time  exten- 
sive improvements  have  been  made  by  the  two 
competing  railroad  companies,  and  still  greater  are 
in  progress,  of  such  a  character  which  cannot 
fail  to  augment  the  reso-irces  of  the  city  very  ma- 
terially. The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  people  have 
spent  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  filling  up  the  bay 
where  furmi  rly  the  cars  ran  on  long  trestle-work. 
This  is  at  present  all  filled  in  with  solid  rock 
brought  from  Livermore  Pass,  to  the  terminus  of 
the  road  in  the  bay.  The 

PasaeiiKer  Dvpof, 
The  most  commodious,  covers  more  ground  than 
any  other  in  the  United  Slates.  Thus,  the  railroad 
system  between  Sau  Fiaiicisco  and  Oakland  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  country.  Where,  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  are  the  same  accommodations 
furnished  by  two  competing  lines  of  railroads  as 
fine,  and  at  the  same  time  as  reasonable,  as  here. 
Monthly  commutation  tickets,  good  from  San 
Francisco  to  any  part  of  Oakland,  Alameda  or 
Berkeley,  may  be  purchased  at  five  cents  per  ride. 
The  steam-cars  reach  to  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
above  places;  besides  these  there  are  eight  different 


all  times,  attract  population;  she  has  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  large  numbers  of  her  mechanics  and 
artisans  have  been  compelled  to  seek  employment 
in  other  fields.  The  limit  of  this  exodus  has  been 
reached,  and  many  are  returning  in  view  of  the 
bright  prospects  opened  by  the  establishment  of 
extensive  new  industries  in  her  midst.  Partly  to 
serve  as  a  statistical  record  of  the  present  status  of 
manufacturing  in  Oakland,  which  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  compare  with  the  grand  results  that  future 
years  may  bring  forth,  and  partly,  by  showing  what 
has  already  been  done,  to  encourage  investments 
in  new  enterprises,  a  full  list  of  the  manufactories 
of  this  city  has  been  prepared,  with  incidental  in- 
formation concerning  them.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  summary  that  Oakland  has  almost  insensibly 
attained  a  position  of  considerable  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  which  argues  well  for  her 
superior  natural  advantages. 

Oakland  is  for  all  time  the  terminus  of  three 
trans-continental  railroads,  by  means  of  which, 
supplies  of  raw  materials  can  be  and  are  cheaply 
laid  down  at  the  very  doors  ot  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments located  within  the  city  limits.  Be- 
sides these  three  trans-continental  roails,  there  are 
other  railroads  terminating  in  Oakland,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  advantages  above  named. 

Oakland  being  situated  on  the  mainland,  on  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  inland  harbor,  which 
is  being  improved  day  by  day  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  in  communication  every  fifteen  min- 
utes with  Sau  Francisco,  by  three  lines  of  ferries, 
occupying  less  than  30  minutes  in  transit.  I'ffcrs 
such  facilities  and  advantages  for  manufacturing 
enterprises  as  can  be  offered  by  no  other  point  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  frontage  within  the  city 
limits  of  over  ten  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  of 
which  frontage,  at  least,  eight  miles  are  available 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 


the  best  quality,  when  bought  by  the  cargo,  at  $G 
to  $7-50  per  ton  of  2  240  fts.;  domestic  coal  of  in- 
ferior quality  can  be  had  cheaper.  Petroleum,  for 
fuel,  can  be  had  at  much  lower  rates  than  coal,  and 
is  coming  into  extensive  use. 

The  city  supply  of  water  is  ample  for  all  pur- 
poses and  lasting;  manufactures  requiring  water  of 
unusual  purity  and  perfect  freedom  from  deposit, 
can  obtain  it  by  boring  artesian  wellsof  very  moder- 
ate depth.  Capital  for  legitimate  enterprise  is 
abundant,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  unusually 
favorable  to  the  borrower.  As  an  item  of  interest 
we  state  that,  although  there  are  on  this  coast  sev- 
eral woolen  mills,  which  have  earned  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  their  products,  and  that  cotton  can 
be  laid  down  as  cheaply  in  Oakland  as  in  New 
York,  there  is  no  cotton  factory  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  are  many  other  points  of  advantages 
as  to  supplies  and  markets,  situated  as  California 
is,  wiihin  a  short  time  and  distance  from  the  East- 
ern continent,  which  advantages  can  not  be  stated 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  but  which  will 
be  apparent  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  give  the  sub- 
ject attention 

We  would  add,  that  the  people  of  Oakland  would 
welcome  and  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
all  persons  who  may  possess  the  enterprise  and 
knowledge  which  are  needed  to  establishand  main- 
tain, successfully,  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leading 
nianafactorIe« 
In  actual  operation: 

The  Oakland  Iron  Works,  Ives,  Scoville  &  Co., 
proprietors,  have  recently  erected  new  works  front- 
ing 100  feet  on  Jefferson  street,  by  100  feet  on 
Second  street.  This  establishment  is  supplied  with 
all  modern  machinery  and  accessories  for  a  first- 
class  foundry  and  machine  shop.    All  kinds  of 


furnishing  employment  where  it  is  most  needed,  as 
not  less  than  150  hands  are  employed  at  the  factory, 
mostly  girls,  and  work  to  be  done  at  home  is  given 
out  regularly  to  200  women  and  girls,  thus  distri- 
buting a  generous  sum  weekly  among  families. 
The  value  of  raw  matt  rial  converted  is  $155,000, 
and  the  annual  value  of  product  is  $300,000.  The 
factory  is  a  substantial  brick  building  located  on 
Jefferson  and  First  streets.  An  extension  of  the 
building  through  to  Second  street  will  be  made. 
The  products  of  the  California  Hosiery  Company's 
factory  find  a  quick  market  and  are  in  demand, 
not  only  on  this  coast,  but  in  Ea-tern  cities.  Peter 
Thomson  is  President,  and  John  Williams,  Sec. 
Flouring  AIllls. 

Samm's  Flouring  Mills  were  erected  in  1875.  by 
Jacob  Samm,  a  practical  miller  of  large  experience. 
Enlargements  and  improvements  have  been  made 
from  lime  to  time,  until,  at  the  present  writing, 
these  mills  rank  among  the  largest  and  mi.st  com- 
plete in  the  State.  T.  J.  Parsons,  who  has  for  the 
past  three  y<  ars  been  associated  with  the  founder 
of  the  mill,  is  also  a  practical  miller  of  hi'^li  re- 
putation. The  number  of  men  employed  in  and 
connected  with  the  mill  is  31.  The  annual  prmluct 
is  70,000  barrels;  value,  $350  000.  Small  stuffs  are 
also  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $60,000  a  year. 

The  High  Pressure  Flouring  Mills,  better  known 
as  the  Oakdale  Flouring  Mills,  are  doing  a  large 
and  successful  business,  running  day  and  night.  ^ 
The  firm  of  B.  E.  Hickok  A  Co.,  consist  of  B.  E. 
Hickok,  C.  T.  Hickok  and  P.  W.  Schroeder.  The 
latter  gentleman  has  recently  become  associated 
with  tlie  firm.  The  number  of  men  employed  is 
j  fifteen;  31,000  barrels  of  flour  of  the  value  of  about 
$200,000,  and  small  stuffs  to  the  amount  of  $40,- 
000,  are  mauulaclured  annually.  The 

Laniber  Interests 
Are  represented  by  the  Mendocino  Mill  and  Lnm- 


SECTIONAL.  VIEW  OF  PASSENGER  DEPOT,  OAKLAND-BUILT  OF   IRON,  GLASS,  AND  WOOD- 
COVERING  OVER  FOUR  ACRES  OP  GROUND. 


lints  of  street  railways,  leading  to  Alameda,  East 
Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Frnitvale. 

The  harbor  improvrmeuts  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  building  seawalls  and  dredging  out  the  bay 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  vessels,  and  the 
competing  lines  of  railroad  i'eiries,  her  c<mimer- 
rial,  banking  and  mauutacturing  enterpiises,  her 
uuiversilies,  colleges,  and  other  educational  advan- 
tage,-, her  newspaper  publications  and  no  less  than 
30  chuich  organiEaiious,  render  Oakland  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  of  residence  on  the  Coast 
U^lklaud  has  some  fine 

Public  Buildinffs, 
Such  as  her  Court  Uou.te,  New  City  Hall,  Hall  of 
RlCui'iIs,  Masiiuic  building  just  completed,  fine 
churclies,  some  of  tlum  ptrlict  models  of  archi 
lecture,  Statu  UiiivLrsity,  Caliloruia  Medical  Col- 
lege, Military  Academy,  Theological  and  other  sem- 
iiiariis,  gramtuar  schools,  and  a  number  of  others 
that  wi-  liave  not  the  space  to  mention.  Cietz's 
Opt  ra  House  and  Collutseuui,  located  on  12tli  and 
Webster  streets,  Academy  of  Music,  and  Uermauia 
Hall  are  the  principal  places  of  amusement. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  in  getting  a 
full  detailed  disciipiion  of 

OHkluiid'a  Inilugtrles, 
Tl>e  present  condition  uf  the  city 's  material  wealth; 
review  of  llie  principal  manulacturing  interests, 
thi  ir  SCO  je  and  prospects,  and  a  summary  showing 
the  amount  ot  labor  employed,  and  the  aggregatt 
annual  value  of  the  products. 

Tlie  year  1882  marks  an  imp<^rtant  era  in  the 
liistor\  of  Oakland.  The  first  period  of  her  exist- 
ence, that  ol  an  aiiuless  and  scattered  seiilemeut; 
the  second,  that  uf  lufiated  values  and  disastrous 
spiculations;  tne  third,  one  of  inactivity,  of  stag- 
nation and  suspense,  all  passed  and  she  is  now  en- 
tering upon  a  period  of  solid  growth,  of  permanent 
and  probable  rapid  advancement. 

Although  during  the  years  of  inactivity,  the  city 
has  not  retrogradtd,  ov.ing  to  her  incomparable 
locatiuu  and  climatic  advantatjes,  which  must,  for 


She  has,  within  30  minutes,  communication  with 
300,000  people  who  are  using  manufactured  articles 
mostly  imported  from  abroad  at  great  cost  for 
transit,  which  very  cost  is  an  actual  protective 
tariff  in  favor  of  home  manufactures,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  this  advantage  will  exist  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  not  forever.  She  is,  by 
means  of  railroads,  by  bay,  river  and  ocean  navi- 
gation, in  a  position  to  receive  from  and  distribute 
to,  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mexico, 
Australia,  and  the  world  at  large.  She  offers  un- 
limited choice  ot  locations  for  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, ample  room,  and,  if  required,  sites  com- 
bining railroad  facilities  with  wharfage  for  sea- 
going vessels. 

Oakland  enjoys  a  climate  the  most  favorable  for 
human  exertion,  being  neither  too  hot  in  summer 
nor  too  cold  in  winter — snow  never  falls.  The  mean 
temperature  being  for  January  49  degs.,  and  July, 
65  degs.,  requiring  no  acclimatizing  process  as  re- 
gards emigrants  or  persons  moving  from  the  East 
hither.  The  mortality  of  this  city  is  the  lowest  of 
any  city  in  the  world  of  its  size.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  rents  are  as  low,  if  uot  lower,  than  can 
he  found  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Oakland  are  fully  up  to  the  highest 
standard  known  in  the  United  States.  Building 
materials  are  cheap;  the  best  lumber  can  be  had  at 
about  $20  per  thousand  feet;  bricks,  $9  to  $1U  per 
thousand,  and  other  articles  in  proportion;  of 
special  items  we  mention  that  fire-brick  of  the  best 
quality  (imported)  are  cheaper  by  far  than  on  the 
Atlaulic  Coast. 

Mechanics'  wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  the 
Eastern  States,  certainly  no  higher  for  similar 
grades,  and  factory  operatives  can  be  had  of  a  bet- 
ter class,  and  at  lower  rates,  than  in  the  EastiTD 
States,  from  the  fact  that  a  young  population  has 
just  grown  up,  who  have  had  up  to  this  time  but 
little  chance  of  employment.  Fuel  (coal)  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  may  be  depended  upon  aB  of 


machinery,  including  steam-engines  and  mining 
machinery,  are  manufactured.  A  large  contract 
for  the  Central  Gas  Light  Co.,  of  San  Frsncisco,  is 
among  their  orders  from  abroad.  Thirty-five  men 
are  employed,  the  annual  pay-roll  exceeding  $30, 
000,  and  the  annual  product  may  be  estimated  at 
over  $75,000,  with  a  rapidly  growing  business. 

The  Oakland  Boiler  Works,  established  about 
three  years  since  by  Clark  &  WooUey,  are  located 
on  Franklin  and  Third  streets.  Boilers  of  all  di- 
mensions are  manufactured,  and  repairi>jg  done. 
Five  men  are  employed;  value  of  annual  product 
estimated  at  $20,000 

The  New  Oakland  Brass  Works  of  Williams, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  located  on  Third  street,  between 
Broadway  and  Washington,  are  now  prepared  to 
manufacture  all  classes  of  brass  goods,  steam  and 
water  fittings  and  brewers'  supplies. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Seymour,  Sabiii  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  Firsj 
streets.  Win.  Beiry,  Manager,  are  extensively  en- 
gaged iu  the  manufacture  of  threshi  rs,  separators, 
and  other  harvesting  machinery.  Tfiis  company 
has  works  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  which  are  the 
largest  in  this  line  in  the  United  States,  employing 
1,500  men.  They  will  establish  works  of  at  least 
equal  importance  at  or  near  this  city.  The  hard- 
wood used  in  their  business  is  brought  from  the 
East;  all  other  material  is  of  Pacific  Coast  produc- 
tion. They  have  a  branch  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
supplied  from  here.  The  workmen  employed  em- 
brace machinists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  painters, 
etc.  They  have  for  a  market  the  entire  coast  from 
British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  inclusive,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  number  of  men  employed,  at  present, 
is  103,  and  at  times  it  is  much  larger.  The  annual 
value  of  product  is  $500,000. 

California   Hosiery  Company. 

This  coispany  was  established  through  the  en- 
terprise of  citizens  of  Oakland,  and  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  our  t'acturieb  iu  tiie  matter  of 


ber  Company,  bead-quarters  at  40  California  street, 
San  Francisco.  They  own  extensive  mills  in  Men- 
docino county,  and  have  yards  at  West  Berkeley 
and  East  Oakland.  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.  have  an 
extensive  yard  in  the  city  of  Oakland,  and  deal  in 
all  the  different  varieties  of  domestic  lumber,  E, 
B.  Dean  &  Co.  also  have  a  yard  iu  Oakland,  and 
constantly  keep  on  hand  lumber,  shingles,  timber 
and  all  kinds  of  building  material.  The  Oakland 
Lumber  yard,  established  seventeen  years  ago, 
keep  u  full  line  of  all  classes  of  building  material 
on  hand.  Samuel  Merritt  is  proprietor.  The  Men- 
docino Lumber  yards,  of  Walter  Laidlaw,  on 
Seventh  street,  have  every  dehcription  of  lumber, 
shingles,  doors  and  blinds,  and  building  material  is 
constantly  kept  iu  stock. 

rianine  Mill*. 

The  conversion  of  lumber  in  the  rough  into 
mateiial  ready  to  enter  into  the  constiuctiou  of 
buildings,  is  an  important  industry  in  a  (;niwiiig 
city,  and  is  now  especially  so  in  Oakland  by  leasou 
of  numerous  orders  from  the  interior  ai.d  from 
Sonora,  Mtxico.  There  are,  at  present,  three  large 
mills  running  to  the  full  ixtcnt  uf  their  eapaciiy. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Planing  Mill,  A.  Etudall  &  Co., 
proprietors,  s  icctcded  to  the  mills  of  llie  old  Cali- 
fornia Bridge  Companv,  about  two  yiars  ago.  The 
firm  coiifists  of  Alplieus  Kendall  and  M.  T.  Hi  u- 
derron.  The  machintryis  of  the  latest  latinls, 
and  is  kept  in  alino.-!  constant  motiun.  Duiing  the 
yiar  their  mills  ha^e  furnished  the  woodwork  lor 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  San  Francisco,  the  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  BL-rkeley,  and  have  fiUtd  laige 
orders  for  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  The 
number  of  nun  employtd  is  40,  and  the  annual 
value  uf  pruduct,  $100,000. 

Burnham,  Standefuid  <S;  Co.,  whose  extensive 
mills  extend  from  First  to  Second  street,  ou  Wash- 
ington, wire  islahlished  luurletu  yiais  ago.  They 
do  a  large  and  thriving  business.  Tlie  number  uf 
tiauds  employed  varies,  rau(iiug  from  40  to  75,  the 
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probable  average  being  about  50;  the  annual  value 
of  products  is  about  *125,000. 

Tiie  Eist  Oakland  Planing  Mil's.  East  Twelfth 
street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue,  employ  22  men,  with 
an  estimated  annual  product  of  $50,000. 

The  •Iiidson  lUHiiurnclurin^  Cuinpiiny 
Was  incorporated  July  3.1.  1882,  with  acapital  stock 
of  $1,000,000,  with  Mr.  Egbert  Jndson  as  President, 
and  Mr.  A.  Cliabot,  Vice-l'resident.  Its  stockholders 
are  numbered  amoug  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
Oakland. 

About  five  months  ago  ground  was  broken,  and 
the  work  of  construction  began.  Tlie  management 
has  completed,  at  the  present  writing,  substantial 
buildings,  covering  an  area  of  52,920  superlicial 
feet,  and  is  now  engaged  in  framing  the  structure 
for  the  R  illiiig  Mill,  which  will  cover  15.600  super- 
ficial feet  additional.  The  task  of  supplying  and 
placing  in  position  the  intricate  machinery  required 
by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  iron  industry  is 
about  completed,  and  manufacturing  will  goon 
commence. 

The  location  is  well  adapted  for  the  sucessful 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  The  works  have  a 
frontage  of  1,010  feet,  directly  on  the  line  of  the 
C.  P.  B.  B.,  and  extend  to  the  bay  on  the  west. 
This  space  is  fully  occupied  by  buildings,  or  the 
necessary  approaches,  iron  tracks  and  accessories. 

Near  the  front  centre  of  the  long  line  of  build- 
ings is  a  four-story  square  structure  upon  the 
ground  Boor  of  which  is  the  oiBue;  upon  the  second 
floor  is  the  Directors'  room,  a  handsomely-fur- 
nished apartment;  the  third  floor  is  fitted  up  fjr 
the  use  of  the  draughtsman,  and  the  fourth  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  tank,  holding  12,000  gallons  of  water, 
affording  a  sufficient 
pressure  to  force  a 
large  stream  over  the 
highest  part  of  any  of 
the  buildings.  In  front 
of  this  tower-like  struct- 
ure an  iron  building  to 
extend  ac;os8  the  plat- 
form and  railroad  track, 
is  to  be  erected,  atford- 
ing  shelter  for  work- 
men m  waiting  for  the 
opening  of  the  gates,  or 
engaged  in  loading  or 
unloading  freight  from 
the  cars.  The  principal 
departments  or  shops 
are:  first,  the  iron 
foundry,  where  are  cast 
all  the  numerous  parts 
entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  agricultur- 
al imp'ements  —  espec- 
ially of  the  celebrated 
Vutjr  Mowers — and  a 
general  assortment  of 
hardware  slock;  set  ond, 
the  brass  foundry,  car 
shop,  general  machine 
shop,  wood  -  working 
shop,  pain  t  shop, 
blacksmith  thop,  clean- 
ing shop,  and  pattern 
shop.  Work  has  been 
laid  out,  and  the  vari- 
ous parts  are  in  pro- 
cess of  manufacture, 
for  the  construction  of 

4,000  Victor  Mowing  Machines  during  the  year. 

The  department  for  making  files  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  and  has  a  capacity 
for  100  doz;n  files  per  day.  The  tack  shop  is  pro- 
vided with  50  machines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
finishing  nails,  bradt-,  horse-nails,  shoe  nails,  etc.. 
will  be  carried  on.  Wagons  and  vehicles  of  various 
description  will  be  manufactured,  every  part  being 
made  in  the  works.  When  in  full  operation,  110 
tons  of  material  will  be  handled  daily.  A  bolt 
shop,  50x100  feet,  and  a  forging  shop,  24x100,  aie 
among  the  additional  buildings  to  be  erected  during 
the  present  season. 

The  Pacific  Iron  and  IVail  Company 

Was  incorporated  April  24,  1882,  for  the  purpose, 
mainly,  of  manufacturing  cut  nails  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  three-penny  to  the  large  spike, 
and  having  secured  the  finest  and  most  suitable 
site  for  manufacturing  purposes  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  covering  about  ten  acres,  where  deep-water 
vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  approach 
on  one  side,  and  the  benefits  of  complete  railway 
facilities  to  all  parts  of  the  ground  on  other  sides. 
They  have  progressed  so  rapidly  with  the  construc- 
tion of  their  works,  that  early  in  December  they 
will  be  turning  out  300  kegs  of  nails  daily.  When 
the  factory  buildings  and  rolling-mills  are  com- 
pleted and  all  in  running  order,  there  will  be  em- 
ployed about  150  men  and  boys,  which  number  will 
be  increased,  it  is  confidently  expected,  to  double 
this  number  as  the  business  is  developed,  and  an  in- 
creased demand  is  secured  for  their  product.  With 
the  addition  of  mora  nail-cutting  machines,  the 
capacity  of  the  nail  factory  will  be  1,000  kegs  per 
day.  The  rolling-mill  is  complete  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  iron,  such  as  is  u^ed  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  nails,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  few 
changes,  by  way  of  extra  rolls,  merchant  bar  iron 


can  also  be  produced;  and  with  superior  shipping  ,  soap  from  a  mineral  combined  with  refined  oil.  It 


facilities  cjlu  ho  more  tconomically  handled  than 
from  other  institutions.  The  machine  shop  is  fitted 
up  at  great  expense  with  lathes,  radial-drills, 
planers  etc..  and  with  engine  of  FV.flicient  power 
to  drive  the  same.  The  nail  factory  is  100x130 
feet,  two  stories,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  most  com- 
plete structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  as  regards 
convenience  of  manufacture,  packing  and  hand- 
ling the  same,  and  by  use  of  what  is  called  self- 
feeding  attachments  cut  nails  can  bo  prepared 
mo:<t  economically,  and  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
perfection.  The  rolling  mill  is  lOOxIGO  in  size,  op- 
erated by  a  450-horse-power  Corliss  engine.  The 
foundation  of  solid  concrete  was  a  month  in  forma- 
tion. Ten  boih  rs  are  used  in  the  production  of 
steam,  and  all  the  machinery  is  propelled  by  a  fly- 
wheel weighing  60,000  It-i.  Here  the  furnaces  are 
built  to  melt  the  iron  in  its  preparatory  stages,  and 
will  be  the  center  of  attraction,  wonder  and  admir- 
ation of  all  beholders,  when  in  operation. 

With  the  most  complete  outfit  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  sufficient  capital  to  operate  the  same,  its 
success  is  not  questioned  by  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed, it  being  the  only  cut-nail  factory  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  capital  stock,  all  subscribed,  is 
$500,000.  Its  officers  are  P.  A.  Wagner,  Pn  sident; 
Asa  Marker,  Vice-President;  W.  F.  Perry,  Secre- 
tary; G.  T.  Walker,  General  Superintendent;  and 
the  General  Agency  has  been  placed  with  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Houston  A  Co. 

The  Tannerf«>9. 

The  Oak  Grove  Tannery,  Eist  Oakland,  was 
built  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  proprietor,  J.  S.  Derby,  twelve  years 


contains  no  rosin  nor  animal  fat,  is  perfectly  clean 
and  swtet,  and  is  manufactured  from  nature's  own 
laboratory.  Janr;8  S.  Smith  has  recently  taken 
charge  of  these  works,  and  has  taken  the  first  pre- 
mium atall  fairs  tor  his  fine  toilet  and  other  soaps. 
The  works  are  located  at  720  First  street,  Oakland. 
Potteried. 

The  California  Terra  Cotta  Works,  are  largely 
engaged  in  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  fount- 
ains, statuary,  vases,  chimney  lops  and  ornament- 
al trimmings  for  buildings.  Miller  <l  Wmaon, 
proprietors.  Henry  Bundock,  o'  the  East  Oakland 
Pottery,  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  has  the  reputation  of  turning 
out  none  but  the  best  of  work. 

The  Western  CarriiiKe  Company, 
Located  at  17  Washington  street,  are  selling  the 
best  buggies  and  wagons  at  the  lowest  price  of  any 
on  the  coast.  Their  work  is  shipped  from  the 
East  in  the  rough,  and  finished  here.  H.  C.  Newby 
is  manager. 

The  J.   ljusk   Cnnninf;  Comptiny. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
Oakland,  employing  from  1,200  to  1,500  hands  dur- 
ing the  fruit  season.  They  are  farming  some  GOO 
acres  of  land  near  Oakland;  250  acres  of  this  farm 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tomatoes,  125  to 
peas,  and  200  acres  to  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds.  They  command  a  capital 
01  $100,000,  and  their  fruits  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Breweries. 

The  local  demand  for  malt  beverages  is  mainly 
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since.  The  average  yearly  production  of  hides  iB 
12,000,  valued,  on  a  good  market,  at  $75,000.  Bos- 
ton and  St.  Louis  have  of  late  years  been  the  chief 
market  for  the  product.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  aver- 
age being  fixteen. 

O.  F.  Crisl's  tannery,  Eist  Oakland,  was  estab- 
lished in  1871  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  has 
conducted  an  extensive  and  uniformly  successful 
business.  San  Francisco  dealers  take  most  of  the 
product,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  $12,000;  men 
employed,  25. 

Box  Factories. 

The  Eagle  Box  Factory,  owned  by  Mclntire, 
Abbey  &  Co.,  three  enterprising  young  men,  de- 
serve special  mention.  They  employ  50  hands  man- 
ufacturing fruit,  butter,  powder  and  other  boxes, 
and  the  recently  patented  Lock  strip  egg  carrier; 
they  also  d>.al  largely  in  fir  lumber.  The  Truckee 
Box  Factory,  which  have  extensive  factories  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  have  a  branch  in  East 
Oakland,  manufacturing  fruit,  powder,  and  other 
boxes. 

The  Jute  Factory, 

Located  in  East  Oakland,  employs  800  Chinamen, 
(who  ought  to  he  supplanted  by  white  labor), 
and  manufacture  18,000  sacks  per  day. 

The  .Standard  Neap  Company 
Is  located  at  West  Berkeley  on  the  C.  P.  B.  B.,  the 
building  occupies  one  entire  block,  300  fi  ct  square, 
and  four  stories  high.  They  have  all  the  latest 
machinery  and  facilities  for  making  1,600,00  Itis.  of 
soap  p(  r  moiitli,  of  several  hundred  difTerent  varie- 
ties, from  the  common  laundry  to  the  very  finest 
toilet  soap  in  the  market.  Their  office  is  No.  204 
Bacrameuto  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  IVavy  Soap  Company, 
Of  Oakland,  is  manufacturing  several  vaiieties  of 


supplied  by  home  manufacture.  The  quality  of  the 
Oakland  beer  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  San 
Francisco  breweries,  and  superior  to  many.  Hence, 
besides  supplying  the  local  demand,  quantities  find 
sale  in  interior  towns.  Tne  Oakland  Brewery, 
Kramra  &  Dieves,  proprietors,  occupies  large  and 
substantial  brick  buildings  on  Telegraph  Avenue. 
The  number  of  men  employed  is  fifteen;  annual 
value  of  product,  $85  000.  The  Washington  Brew- 
ery, BredlioS  it  Westerman,  proprietors,  located  on 
Fifth  and  Kirkham  streets,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
brick  structure.  This  brewery  is  running  on  full 
time,  and  employs  ten  men;  the  annual  value  of 
product  is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Brewery,  Welcher  and  Brown,  pro- 
prietors, is  located  on  East  14th  street  and  18tli 
Avenue.  The  premises  are  of  brick.  Eight  men 
are  employed,  and  the  annual  product  is  about 
$20,000. 

Shoe  Factory. 

I.  K.  Hall  &  Co,  from  a  modest  beginning,  have 
built  up  a  shoe  factory  of  considerable  proportioiif . 
It  is  located  on  Thirteenth  street,  between  Broad- 
way and  Franklin.  White  labor  only  is  employed. 
Interior  towns  afford  a  market  for  the  product, 
which  is  about  2,000  cases  annually;  value,  about 
$00,000;  number  of  hands  employed,  30. 

Picture  Frames. 

B.  A.  Armstrong, 411  Twelfth  street, manufactures 
picture  frames  extensively.  California  native  lum- 
ber is  unsurpassed  for  this  purpose.  His  market  is 
San  Francisco,  from  which  point  the  frames  are 
shipped  to  various  points  of  the  Coast  and  to  Aus- 
tralia. Eight  men  are  employed,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  product  is  $25,000. 

Ciffari. 

Oakland  has  a  number  of  cigar  manufactories 
of  moderate  size,  making  goods  enough  to  go  far 


toward  supplying  the  local  demand,  and  siiipping  to 
some  extent  to  the  interior.  John  Breeu,  901 
way,  the  pioneer  in  the  buaiuess,  havu 
located  here  22  years,  employs  four  men 
turns  out  $18,000  worth  annually.  Phil.  Conradi, 
4G3  Seventh  street,  has  recently  enlarged  bis  facili- 
ties; employs  12  men— none  but  white  labor— and 
the  annual  value  of  the  product  is  $35,000.  llobt. 
Kuerzel,  869  Broadway,  employed  while  labor  first 
during  the  excitement  of  1878,  and  will  employ  no 
other;  number  of  hands,  seven,  annual  product, 
$18,000.  Mr.  Basch,  409  Twelfth  slrekt,  located  in 
Oakland  last  May,  emphiys  while  labor  exclasive!y; 
number  of  hands,  fifteen;  value  of  annual  product, 
$50,000.  Fibhush  &  Co.,  llO'i  Broadway,  located 
in  O.ikland  in  1877,  employ  none  but  white  labor; 
number  of  hands,  four;  estimated  value  of  pro- 
duct, $12,000.  A.  Krazt,  1458  Seventh  street,  em- 
phiys white  labor  only;  number  of  hands,  four; 
value  of  product,  about  $10,000. 

Candy  Alakerg. 
Bruning  Bros.,  cor.  Washington  and  Seventh 
streets,  employ  ten  hands,  and  niauufactuie  to  the 
value  of  $30,000  per  annum,  shipping  to  the  inter- 
ior. Geo.  A  Blank,  Win.  Anderson,  i.nd  U.  Kirch- 
heiner  also  raanni'actuie.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  by  the  three  latter  varies,  but  may  be  es- 
timated to  average  twelve,  with  an  annual  product 
of  $25,000.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
manufactories,  there  are  a  large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
marble  mantels,  mattresses,  furniture  to  order, 
artificial  limbs,  jewelry,  blank  books,  etc.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  large  and  well-appointed  car- 
riage shops,  at  which  vehicles  ate  made  to  order. 

There  are  no  particular- 
ized ones  in  this  report, 
as  they  cannot  be  classi- 
fied regularly  as  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  safe 
to  estimate,  however, 
that  the  product  of 
their  labor  is  not  less 
than  $350,000  annnally. 

Book    jiiifl  IVe%%'Hpa- 
l>er  l'ul>l'itlierH. 

The  Pacific  Press 
Publishing  House  is  a 
large  and  flourishing 
institution  located  on 
the  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Castro  streets,  and 
is  one  of  the  larget  t  and 
best-equipped  printing 
and  publishing  houses 
on  the  Pacilic  Coast. 
It  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  an  association, 
whose  stockholders  may 
be  found  all  over  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in 
many  of  the  Slat  -s  east 
of  the  B'icky  M'Uiiit- 
ains.  The  association 
owns  100  feet  of  land 
facing  ou  Twelfth 
stre'et,  and  140  feet  fac- 
ing Castro  street,  and 
for  business  purpose 
has  two  large  build- 
ings—one fronting  on 
Castro  street,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  the  main  portion  20x00  feet,  the  transverse 
section,  2Gx44  feet,  three  stories  high.  In  the  base- 
ment of  this  building  is  located  a  20-liorse-power  en- 
giueaiid  boiler,  three  large  c\ lineier  pre  sses,  and  a 
stock  room.  In  the  stories  above  are  located  the 
counting-room,  foUling-rooni,  sahs-rooms,  and  a 
book  bindery  thoroughly  furnished  with  modern 
machinery.  The  other  building,  frontingou  Twelfth 
street,  was  erected  in  1878,  and  is  30x84  feet,  two 
stories  and  an  attic.  It  is  connected  with  the  other 
building  in  the  rear,- and  which  it  is  finished  to 
match.  The  first  floor  contains  one  cylinder  and 
threi!  job  presses,  and  the  best  cqiiippcd  jub-print- 
ing  office  in  Oaaland,  and  second  to  none  in  the 
State.  The  second  story  is  used  for  newspaper  and 
book  type-setting  and  proof-reading  rooms. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  is  a  three-story 
frame  building,  14x24  feet.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  a  complete  stereotype  and  electrotype 
foundry;  the  second  and  third  floor  for  both  lodg- 
ing and  editorial  rooms.  Over  all  is  a  5,000  gallon 
water-tank,  which  is  supplied  from  a  well  by  a  steam 
pump,  and  furnishes  water  ior  the  entire  institu- 
tion and  several  neighboring  dwellings.  The  asso- 
ciation also  owns  tho  largo  two-story  double-frame 
dwelliiigB  in  tho  delta  of  the  two  business  houses. 
The  whole  investment,  including  stock  on  hand,  is 
about  $100,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
is  about  75. 

The  institution  publishes  the  Signs  of  the  Times, 
a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  religion,  the  home  circle, 
and  a  condensed  summary  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
both  secular  and  religious. 

Early  in  tho  spring  of  1879  tho  increasing  San 
Francisco  trade  rendered  it  uecefsary  to  open  an 
office  in  that  cily.  This  office  has  been  kept  open 
ever  since,  and  is  located  at  527  Commercial  street. 
The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  rapid,  but 
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aubataiitial,  aud  its  repuiatiou  tor  duiug  first-class 
work  is  luUy  established. 

The  Oakland  '•Times'* 

la  presented  to  tbe  people  of  Califoruia  as  an  en- 
UlU^iaI•tic  believer  lu  the  luture  of  tins  State;  as  a  j 
dail.v  aud  weekly  adverlisenieut  of  the  luductments  I 
offered  by  soil,  climate  aud  variety  of  products,  to 
immitirauts  to  cast  their  fortunes  here  aud  wiu  for  j 
themselves  wealth,  for  the  State  the  renowu  and  i 
positiou  aud  power  that  come  to  the  commonwealth  1 
whose  hills  and  valleys  aud  plains  are  dotted  with 
homes  and  blooming'  with  industry.    The  TiinfS  is 
a  clean  paper,  in  which  there  is  something  to  inter- 
est, instruct,  aud  amuse  each  reading  member  ot 
the  many  lamily  circles  which  make  up  the  happy 
homes  of  Oalilornia.     Uou.  John  P.  Irish,  the 
editor,  has  recently  purchased  a  half  interest  iu  the 
rimes.    Mr.  Irish  ij  a  lile-loug  editor  and  au  able 
writer;  he  came,  recently,  from  Iowa  City,  where 
he  has  a  boat  of  friends.   J.  B.  Wyman  is  business 
manager. 

The   Oaklnnil  "Tribune." 

We  recognize  in  the  daily  aud  weekly  Tribune  one 
of  our  ablest  exchanges,  lu  originality  of  thought 
and  treatment  of  all  questious  of  public  interest  the 
Tribune  treats  each  subject  fairly  aud  squarely.  It 
is  published  by  the  Tribune  Publishing  Compauy, 
W.  E.  Dargie,  Manager. 

The  Oakland  Independent,  a  semi-wetkly,  is  pub- 
lished by  Dan.  W.  Oelwicks.  A  seme-weekly  Ger- 
man paper,  the  Oakland  Journal,  has  a  wide  circu- 
lation among  the  German  people  of  California. 

Keul  Estate 
In  Oakland  and  vicinity  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
within  the  last  ten  years  than  iu  any  other  place  on 
the  Coaator  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  and  to-day 
we  know  of  no  safer  luvcsimeut  than  iu  Oakland, 
Alameda,  or  B:;rkeley  real  estate.  By  looking  over 
the  records  we  see  that  real  estate  sales  are  lucreaa- 
ing,  both  in  number  aud  price.  The  inauguration 
of  several  large  mauulacluring  industries,  together 
with  the  prospect  of  others  at  au  early  date,  has  lu- 
cres sed  the  sale  of  cheap  building  lots,  and  added 
to  the  increasing  coutidenue  manifested  iu  real  es- 
tate circles.  Tue  gradual  and  legitimate  growth  ot 
eligible  residence  property  never  was  at  so  lirm  and 
permaneut  a  basis  as  at  present.  There  are  a  num- 
ber ol  live  real  estate  tirms  iu  Oakland  which  have 
done  much  towards  enhancing  property  by  liberal 
advertisements.  Among  the  most  reliable  we  would 
mention  Tai-'gart  &  Dingee,  No.  iOO  aud  462  Eighth 
street;  Beardsley  &  Lloyd,  912  Broadway  street; 
McLaughlin  &  McDouald,  47U  Miuth  street;  Cen- 
tral Laud  Compauy;  F.  B.  Uaswell,  under  the 
Oakland  Savings  Bank;  S.  Milbuiy,  a58  Broadway; 
E.  Bigelow,  4oS  Ninth  street;  Benedict,  Copell  &,  Co., 
467  Niuth  street;  O.  E.  Logan,  467  Ninth  street;  J. 
Callihau,  5U6  S  veuih  street;  William  Christian, 
1718  Seveuth  street,  West  Oaklaud;  A.  Webster, 
624  East  Twelfth  street,  E>st  Oaklaud. 

Uaiiks. 

Oakland  has  four  bauks.  Tiie  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings,  with  a  capital  ot  $1,OUO,UOU;  E.  C.  Slssous, 
President;  W.  W.  Cartwait,  Cashier.  Uulou  Sav- 
ings Bauk,  with  an  autuonzed  capital  of  $2UU,0UU; 
J.  West  Martin,  President;  H.  A.  Palmer,  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer.  The  Uulou  National 
Bauk,  in  tue  same  buildiug,  wuli  a  capital  ut  *1,- 
OUO.OOO;  iJ.  A.  Palmer,  President;  C.  E.  Palmer, 
Cashier.  Tue  First  Nalioual  Bauk,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  5>5UU,000  aud  SlUUO.OUO  surplus;  V.  D. 
Moody,  President;  C.  H.  Twombly,  Cashier.  All 
these  bauks  furnish  ample  accommodation  lor  the 
mauulacturiug  ludusiri  s  of  Oaklaud. 

Oakluud  Uoinn  Insurance  Company, 

Organized  with  a  paid-up  capital  ol  5i2U0,0U0,  now 
has  total  assets  of  3>271,3S1.33;  W.  1.  Jones,  Presi- 
deur;  I.  S.  Eiuery,  Vice  Preoideui;  Wm.  F.  Blood, 
Secretary.  The  Uome  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  have  their  Alameda  county  branch 
at  924  Broadway;  this  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  sound  companies  doing  business  on  the  coast, 
B.  11.  MagiU,  Maudger;  U.  F.  Gordon,  Secretary. 
Uutels. 

Oakland  is  well  supplied  with  tine  hotels.  The 
Galiudo,  a  new  tiiree  story  bricU,  located  on  Eighth 
street  between  Brouhvay  aud  Fnuklin  is  kept  by 
VV.  H.  Steadiuan.  Tuhu's,  a  popular  summer  re- 
Bort,  is  located  in  Ei.il  Oaklaud.  The  W'ludsur,  a  tine 
three-story,  on  the  cwrner  ol  Ninth  and  Washington 
streets,  IS  kept  by  C.  C.  Wuecler.  The  Blake,  a 
hue  family  hotel,  occupyin.;  au  entire  block  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  T.velUh,  Washington  and  Clay 
streets,  is  surrounded  by  be.tuiirul  grounds  aud 
flower  gardens;  it  is  kept,  iu  the  tiuest  style,  by 
the  owner,  Mrs.  M.  K.Blake.  Near  he  new  City 
Hall  is  the  Coijtennial,  kept  by  0.  U.  Johnson.  Be- 
aides  these  there  are  a  number  of  others  of  lesser 
note,  the  names  of  which  we  do  not  remember. 
Express  Companies. 

Whitney  &  Co.,  an  old,  reliable  company,  has 
been  doing  business  on  the  coast  for  the  last  tilteen 
years,  priucipally  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
different  towns  iu  Alameda  county;  they  run  25 
wagons,  and  make  six  daily  trips  between  Oakland 
aud  San  Francisco.  Main  offices,  855  Broadway 
street,  Oaklaud;  3  aud  5  Commercial  street,  San 
Francisco.  Tue  Standard  Express  Company  are 
riiaoia^  a  Una  of  Vi^om  froia  Oaklaud,  AiamedA 


and  Berkeley  to  San  Francisco.  Main  offices,  693 
East  Twelfth  street.  East  Oakland,  and  No.  1  Com- 
mercial street,  San  Francisco. 

Nurseries. 

First  and  foremost  is  James  Hutchinson,  depot 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets,  nurs- 
ery Twenty  sixth  street  and  Telegraph  Avenue, 
where  au  endless  variety  of  shrubs,  plants,  tieea, 
cut  ttuwers,  bulbs,  etc.,  are  constantly  kept  on 
hand.  Besides  this  one  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
L<aundrieg. 

Oakland  has  several  extensive  laundries.  The 
Contra  Costa  employs  150  hanls,  all  white.  This 
is  the  most  extensive  laundry  on  the  coast,  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  a  wliite  laundry  can  success- 
fully compete  with  Chinese.  Immediately  west  of 
Oakland  brings  us  to 

Berkeley, 

Which  has  a  population  of  8,000.  This,  in  the 
near  future,  is  bound  to  become  an  important 
place,  as  there  are,  at  present,  a  number  of  large 
manufactories.  West  of  Berkeley  are  ssveral  ex- 
tensive 

Powder  Works. 

The  Giant  Powder  Works  manufacture  the  origi- 
nal dynamite  or  giant  powder,  under  the  orignal 
patent  of  Alfred  Nobel.  The  company  claim  that 
all  other  nitro-gljcerine  compounds  are  infri  g- 
mentson  their  patents.  A.  Dibblee,  President;  L.  B. 
Chapman,  Secretary.  Office  No.  210  Front  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  California  Powder  Co.,  who 
have  extensive  works  at  Santa  Cruz,  recently  built 
large  works  here. 

The  Berkeley  Lubricating  Oil  Works  is  an  exten- 
sive establishment,  manufacturing  a  variety  of  lu- 
bricating oils,  and  at  their  store.  No.  9  Front 
street.  Sin  Francisco,  keep  the  largest  stock  of  oils 
in  the  market.    A.  C.  Deitz  A  Co.,  proprietors. 

The  Chemical  Works  of  West  Berkeley  are  mau- 
ulacturiug all  kinds  of  acids,  such  as  nitric,  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic.  Judson  Shepard,  proprietor. 

The  Pioneer  Starch  Factory,  established  at  West 
BL-rkeley  in  1S74.  has  a  trade  extending  over  the 
entire  coast.    J.  Evsrding  <t  Co.,  proprietor  -. 

Wheelan's  Mills,  located  at  West  Berkely,  manu- 
facture rtuur,  feed,  Graham  meal  and  pearl  barley. 
Schuster  it  Nithaus  have  an. extensive  planing  mill, 
and  are  largely  engaged  in  buildiug  churches  and 
tinishiii£  the  interior  of  business  houses. 

Suminury. 

In  summing  up  the  number  of  bands  employed  in 
the  different  manufacturingcnterprisesof  Oakland, 
we  find  no  less  than  1,273;  making  an  annual 
manufactured  production  of  $3,798,000,  which  will 
be  doubled  within  the  next  three  months,  when  the 
iron,  atnel  and  nail  factories  are  in  full  running  or- 
der. 

F.  W.  Beardslee,  the  principal  real  estate  dealer 
in  East  Berkeley,  furnished  us  with  information  of 
the  future  of  Berkeley,  from  which,  it  is  plain  to  see, 
there  is  no  safer  investment  than  in  Berkeley  real 
estate. 

Alameda, 

The  beautiful  suburban  city  ol  Oakland,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  5  700;  it  is  connected  with  Oiklaudaud 
Sau  Francisco  by  two  liues  of  steam  railroads  aud 
one  street  railway.  J.  M.  Kuynolds,  a  real  estate 
dealer,  considers  propeity  quiet,  but  held  at  about 
the  same  figures  as  last  year.  Alameda  has  fine 
water  works,  three  weekly  papers — the  Knciniil,  the 
oldest  and  one  of  our  best  exchanges;  the  Argus  and 
the  yeujs,  both  creditable  papers— and  one  bank. 
There  is  tine  sea  bathing  along  its  southern  shore 
lu  close  proximity  with  the  S.  P.  C.  B.  R.,  con- 
necting by  their  elegant  lerries  with  San  Fran- 
cisco every  hour.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
.\lameda,  for  a  place  of  residence,  is  unsurpassed  ou 
the  coast. 

Melrose. 

Four  miles  east  of  Oaklaud  on  the  C.  P.  K.  R.,  is 
Melrose,  where  the  Castle  Dome  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing works  are  located.  Goll,  silver  and  lead 
ores  are  smelted  and  successfully  rehned.  The 
company  buy  ores  from  the  different  mining  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast.  W.  P.  Miller,  No.  81  Nevada 
Block,  is  Superintendent.  A  short  distance  north 
and  near  the  foot-hills  is  Milla'  Seminary,  one  of 
the  tiuest  in  the  State.  Five  miles  further  east,  on 
the  same  railroad,  is  the  pleasant  village  of 

San  Lieaiidro, 
Which  has  a  populatiou  of  1,800,  and  is  quite  a 
manufactuiiug  town.  The  San  Leandro  Plow 
Company  own  a  block  of  ground  near  the  railroad, 
and  are  mauufaciuriag  plows,  sulky  rakes  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  agricultural  implements.  The 
officers  are  well-known  business  men  here.  S. 
Huff,  President;  Geo.  Smith,  Secretary,  and  Jacob 
Price,  Superintendent.  The  Central  Manufactur- 
ing Company  are  manufacturing  wheat  cleaners, 
plows,  harrows,  etc.;  Hopper  4  Larsen,  proprie- 
tors. Some  of  the  finest  improved  farms  and  fruit 
orchards  in  the  county  are  iu  this  vicinity.  Laud 
is  selling  from  from  $200  to  $1,000  per  acre,  the 
latter  figure  embracing  fine  bearing  orchards. 
Five  miles  further  east  and  a  half  mile  north  from 
the  railroad  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Haywards. 

Nestled  ia  (he  edge  of  the  foot-biUs.  It  olaima  « 


population  ol  1,300.  Haywards  is  noted  forits  fine 
climate  and  healthy  location.  There  are  several 
splendid  liotels  here.  Mr.  William  Haywards,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Hay- 
wards, a  three-story  building,  besides  several  cot- 
tages; he  can  comfortably  accommodate  100  guests. 
Oaks'  Hotel,  kept  by  Tony  Oaks,  is  a  popular  and 
noted  place.  The  carriage  and  wagon  manufactor- 
ies are  quite  extensive,  considering  the  size  of  the 
town.  McDonald  &  Christian  have  the  largest;  j 
they  also  have  a  feed  mill  connected  with  their  es- 
tablishment. Brown's  carriage  works  make  a  j 
specialty  of  fine  carriages.  Henry  Eggert  has  a 
similar  establishment.  There  are  two  breweries 
here,  the  New  York,  owned  by  John  Boken,  and 
the  Lyon  Brewery,  L.  Palmtag,  proprietor.  Hay- 
wards has  excellent  schools.  There  is  one  weekly 
paper,  the  Hiy wards  Journal,  published  by  Frank 
M.  Dallam.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  soil 
is  similar  to  that  at  San  Leandro,  the  land  is  a 
little  more  undulating,  excellent  fruit  and  grain 
land,  and  is  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
We  were  informed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Austin,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  selling  lands  here,  that  land  is  worth  from 
$50  to  $500  per  acre,  owing  to  location  and  im- 
provements.  Nine  miles  further  east  ia 

Nileg, 

The  junction  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroads.  It  is  a  small  place  of  about  100  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  a  good  flour-mill,  run  by  water  from 
Alameda  creek,  with  a  capacity  of  .50  barrels  per 
day.  Joseph  Rogers,  proprietor.  We  now  pass  on 
northeast  up  through  what  is  known  as  LiV'  rmore 
Pass,  the  only  accessible  place  for  a  railroad 
through  this  county,  to  the  beautiful  town  of 

Pleasanton, 

Which  is  41  miles  east  from  San  Francisco  by  rail 
and  at  the  edge  of  Livermore  valley,  an  elevated 
plain,  353  feet  above  sea  level.  There  are  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  Rose's  Hotel  and  Hall  is  one  of 
the  finest  summer  resorts  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
There  is  a  magnetic  sulphur  spring  only  fire  min- 
ut<8  walk  from  the  hotel.  A  new  paper,  the  Star 
has  recently  been  established  by  D.  J.  Farley.  Here 
is  some  of  the  finest  garden  land  in  the  State.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Rose  has  some  500 acres  of  the  finest  vegetable  land 
that  he  is  selling  in  small  tracts.  Large  fortunes 
are  made  by  raising  hops.  The  land  here  is  the 
very  best  in  the  State  for  raising  hops.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Black  is  also  selling  some  of  his  large  ranch,  a  part 
of  which — the  rolling  hills— is  excellent  for  grapes. 
The  Amador  Valley  Drainage  Co.,  are  cutting  a 
ditch  4,000  feet  long,  which  will  reclaim  some 
3,000  acres  of  tule  land,  here  known  as  the  "B  dsa." 
J.  A.  Bilz's  carriage  and  wagon  factory  is  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  place.  Mr.  Bilz  employs  a 
number  of  mechanics,  and  he  took  the  first  prem- 
ium at  the/ecent  Mechanics' Fair,  San  Francisco. 
Immediately  across  the  street  is  the  Pleasanton 
Hotel,  kept  by  Martin  Stajahann.  The  Farmers' 
Hotel  is  kept  by  Jacob  Jahinson.  Myer  <t  Chad- 
bourne  have  large  grain  warehouses,  and  deal  in 
grain  and  lumber.  H.  0.  Weller  is  also  a  grain 
merchant.  We  now  pass  on  seven  miles  further  to 
the  enterprising  town  of 

liivermore. 

Which  has  a  population  of  1,2.10,  and  is  located  in 
this  valley,  570  teet  above  sea  level.  It  is  on  the 
Livermore  Division  of  the  C.  P.  B.  B.,  48  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
grain-growing  district. more  wheat  being  shipped  by 
rail  from  Livermore  than  from  any  other  town  of  its 
size  in  the  Slate.  Its  chief  industries  are  grain,  hay, 
wool  and  wine-growing,  which  latter  pursuit  is  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity.  It  has  rich,  but  as 
yet  undeveloped  coal  mines,  and  its  mountains  are 
covered  with  heavy  timber.  The  section  of  coun- 
try tiibutary  to  Livermcre  has  an  extent  ol  up- 
wards of  500  square  miles.  Livermore,  as  well  as 
its  sister  t^wn  of  Pleasanton,  is  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  having  fully  doubled  in  size  during  the 
past  five  years. 

This  place  supports  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  Livermore  Herald,  established  in  1877,  is  pub- 
lished by  W.  P.  Bartlett,  who  has  done  much 
towards  developing  the  county  through  the  columns 
of  his  journal.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  also  actively  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business.  Land  here  is  at  present 
valued  at  from  $50  to  J60  for  the  best  grape  land,  $40 
to  $50  for  second  best,  and  $20  to $35  when  itextends 
toward  the  foothills  of  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  Valley  Jlepiew,  recently  established  by  Frank 
F.  Carduff,  is  a  nice,  clean,  uevvsy  local  paper. 
Anspacher  Bros,  have  large  grain  warehouses,  and 
lumber  yards.  They  also  deal  in  general  merchan- 
dise, and  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
valley.  Comegy,  B'ock  A  Co.  have  a  fine  two-story 
brick  block  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  track, 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  general  merchandise,  bard- 
ware,  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  buggies, 
etc.  D.  A.  Mendenhall  &  Co.,  near  by,  have  the 
finest  stock  of  drygoods,  clothing,  dress  and  fancy 
goods  in  the  place.  Horton  &  Kennedy,  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  in  lumber  and  building  material 
of  all  kinds,  make  a  specialty  of  pumps,  tanks,  feed 
mills  and  the  celebrated  Enterprise  wind  mill.  N. 
A.  Datcher,  the  popular  hardware  dealer,  established 
himself  here  some  five  years  ago  in  a  small  way, 
and  to-day  he  haa  a  stock  aecond  to  none  in  the  val- 
ley. John  Ayiward's  machine  shop  turns  out  plowa 
and  all  classes  of  agricultural  uuplemeuts,  J.  P. 


Marette  furnishes  barnesB  and  saddlery  at  the  low- 
est rates. 

Livermore  has  several  good  hotels;  the  Livermore 
kept  by  C.  J.  PuUen,  aud  the  Washington,  by  A. 
Bardinilla,  are  the  principal  ones.  Near  the  rail- 
road is  the  Farmers'  Exchange,  kept  by  M.  Hupers. 

Few  interior  towns  in  California  have  made  such 
strides  within  the  last  year  as  Livermore.   A  fine 
new  banking  house  haa  recently  been  completed. 
Newark 

Is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  tbe 
county,  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  C.  R.  B.  Carter 
Brothers  have  car-works  here,  and  are  building 
passenger  coaches,  freight  and  iron  miner's  cars  in 
large  numbers.  Laud  in  this  vicinity  is  level,  and 
the  soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam.  Artesian  water  is  ob- 
tained by  boring  about  110  feet.  Land  is  valued  at 
$100  to  $150  pur  acre. 

CentervlUe 
Is  located  some  three  miles  north  from  Newark,  on 
the  old  Alameda  and  San  Jose  wagon  road,  in  a  fine 
agricultural  country.  Between  this  place  and 
Niles  are  the  extensive  nureeries  of  Shinn  &  Co., 
who  have  an  almost  endless  variety  of  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees. 

WHShlniBfton  Corners, 

Is  located  on  the  S.  P.  B.  R.,  a  few  miles  south- 
eaat  of  Niies.  Washington  College,  a  first-class 
institution  of  learning,  is  located  here,  and  ia  well 
patronized. 

Summing  up  Alameda  county  as  a  whole,  with  ita 
fine  farms,  genial  climate,  close  proximity  to  San 
Francisco,  railroad  commuuication,  both  river  and 
deep-water,  shipping  facilities,  with  the  aecond 
largest  city  on  the  coast  as  its  center,  makes  this 
the  most  desirable  place  for  a  home  on  the  coast. 


L.ABOK    AND  WAGES. 

Coming  up  from  San  Francisco  iu  the  train  the 
other  night  a  contractor  said  to  us:  "Do  you  reside 
ia  Sacramento?"  Being  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, he  asked:  Are  there  any  idle  carpentera  iu 
that  town?"  saying  that  he  needed  several  such 
hands,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  had  in  San 
Francisco  or  anywhere  else  in  California  that  he 
knew  of.  And  now  comes  the  California  Architect 
and  liuHditi'j  A'ews,  a  San  Francisco  monthly, 
which,  in  its  September  number,  states  that  all 
branches  of  mechanical  operations  are  in  the  full 
tide  of  prosperity  here,  especially  such  aa  are  con- 
nected with  bouae-building.  Hear  what  tbe  paper 
referred  to  says  on  the  subject: 

Carpenters  are  receiving  the  wages  paid  ten  years 
ago,  ranging  from  $3  for  very  common  hands,  to 
$4  lor  good  ones.  Bricklayers'  wages  for  good 
hands  ruu  up  to  $5  and  $5.50  per  diem,  with  lim- 
ited supply.  We  have  been  requested  by  several 
master  masons  to  invite  the  immigration  to  San 
Francisco  of  competent  bricklayers,  with  assur- 
ances of  immediate  employment.  But  we  do  so 
cautiously,  remembering  that  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  iuducements  were  held  out,  and  unquali- 
fied statements  promulgated  in  Eastern  cities, 
which  caused  a  rush  for  Calilonia,  which  flooded 
the  labor  market,  and  resulted  in  a  common  in- 
jury to  the  State,  and  to  hundreds  who  came;  who, 
alter  the  great  pressure  ceased,  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  employment,  and  were  in  time  reduced  to 
severe  straits,  many  finally  leaving  the  State  with 
no  kindly  reflections.  Still,  a  moderate  increase  in 
the  present  number  of  bricklayers  would  find  ready 
engagement. 

The  journeymen  plumbers  and  gas-fittera  have 
united  in  a  society  movement  for  increue  of  wages, 
fixing  the  rates  at  $4  per  day.  They  have  also  de- 
cided upon  the  reoigauizaiiou  of  thePlumbers'  and 
Gas-Fiiiers'  Guard — a  i  t  sult  induced  by  the  present 
must  giatilying  condition  of  the  building  iuleresta 
generally,  and  the  regular  receipt  of  full  week's  pay 
each  Saturday  evening. 

The  Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Union  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  finding  employment  for  all  its  members, 
also  made  a  move  to  reduce  the  hours  ol  labor  on 
Saturday,  fixing  the  time  of  quitting  work  at  four 
o'clock. 

The  lathers— always  among  the  first  to  exact  in- 
crease of  pay  when  the  slightest  opportunity  offers — 
have  run  upthe  price  for  lathing  luUy  doable  on  tbe 
rates  prevailing  during  preceding  years. 

We  have  iu  former  issues  this  year  referred  to  the 
bettered  state  of  things  existing  in  California,  and 
stated  facts  just  as  they  were;  but  the  work  of  im- 
piovemant  haa  gone  on  solidly  and  steadily,  until 
the  demand  for  labor  haa  absorbed  all  that  there 
was  available,  and  leaves  the  market  at  present  un- 
supplied  in  part. — Sacramento  iiee. 


CURRANT  WIVE. 

Some  of  our  fruit-growers,  says  the  Hay- 
wards Journal,  have  turned  their  attention  this 
year  to  the  manufacture,  on  a  small  scale,  of 
currant  wine,  more  as  au  experiment  than  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  So  far  their  efforts  have 
met  with  greater  success  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
experiment  may  be  an  initiatory  step  toward 
laying  the  fouutlation  for  an  industry  that  will 
prove  very  remunerative  to  those  who  may  em- 
bark iu  it. 


November. 
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will  name,  English,  Meadow,  Forrest  valley,  Lake 
Sterling,  Panolier,  and  Linsley  lakes,  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  lakelets. 

Mining'. 

This  interest  exceeds  all  other  indastries  in  the 
county;  there  are  381  surveyed  claims  located  on 
the  new  and  elegant  county  map  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hartwell,  a  mining  and  civil 
engineer,  and  United  States  mineral  surveyor. 
The  gravel  mines  were  first  discovered  in  1849,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter  their  working  was 
an  easy  and  simple  process.  Men  in  a  few  weeks 
were  known  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  States 
carrying  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  occasionally,  as 
higb  as  150  pounds,  of  go\d  diiat  each.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  river-bed,  near  Nevada  City, 
opened  a  new  class  of  mines,  that  required  a  larger 
outlay,  and  more  risk  to  work  than  the  river  or 
ravine  claims.  The  ridge  betweenthe  middle  and 
south  Yuba  is  distinguished  for  its  vast  and  almost 
continuous  lines  of  gravel  hills,  extending  from  the 
summit  to  the  foothills. 

The  deposit  of  gravel  is  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
depth,  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  getting  the  water  in  pipes  and  ditches  for 
miles  to  develope  these  claims. 

Among  some  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  com- 
panies engaged  in  gravel  mining  are  the  tollowing: 
Milton,  North  Bloomfield,  Blue  Tent,  Omega,  and 
Birdseye  creek.  These,  and  a  number  of  other 
private  claims,  have  yielded  away  up  in  the 
millions.  The  Derbec  mine,  near  North  Bloom- 
field,  is  the  leading  claim  in  tlie  county;  here  the 
drifting  process  is  employed.   Near'by  is  the  Watt, 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  ResooecesJ 
Nevada  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sierra 
county,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  on  the 
south  by  Placer  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Yuba 
county.    It  has  an  area  of  650,240  acres,  and  lies 
high  up  in  the  Sierras.   There  are  no  tall  peaks 
along  this  portion  of  the  great  range  of  mountains, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  the  county  lies  from  five  to 
six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.   There  are  few 
portions  of  the  world  that  can  compare  with  it  for 
variety  of  scenery  or  climate.   While  some  parts  of 
it  are  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and  are  covered 
with  snow  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  lower 
districts  are  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
are  seldom  visited  by  frost  or  snow.  The  following 
figures,  which  were  obtained  from  Daniel  Collins, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  county  assessors  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  wealth  of  this 
county:  Value  of  all  real  estate  other  than  city  and 
town  lots,  $3,682,100;  improvements  tlureon.  $764,- 
675.   Value  of  city  and  town  lots,  $330,900;  im- 
provements thereon,  $1,019,990.    Value  of  per- 
sonal property,  $1,522,945.    Total  value  of  all 
property,  including  money,  $8,469,565.   There  are 
37  quartz-mills  within  the  borders  of  this  county, 
which  have  crushed  110,- 
000  tons  of  quartz  with- 
in the  last  o£Scial  year. 
The    most  extensive 
gravel    mines   on  the 
coast  are   also  here. 
There  are  830  miles  of 
mining  ditches,  furnish- 
ing an  abundant  supply 
of  water  for  the  working 
of  these  mines.  Of 
course,  there  could  i  ot 
exist  in  a  section  like 
this,  which  is  so  diversi- 
fied   by   canyons  and 
mountains,  any  extens- 
ive valleys  of  arable 
lands;  but  we  find  35,- 
934  acres  of  land  in- 
closed,  7,000   acres  of 
this  was  cultivated  last 
year,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which   was  in 
orchard,  fruits,  and 
vegetables    of  various 
kinds.    There  are  33,- 
800  bearing  apple  trees, 
4,900  pear,  800  fig,  2,100 
plum,  5,500  peach,  and 
800  quince  trees  all  in 
bearing  in  the  county, 
besides  163  acres  in  bear- 
ing    vineyard;  2,600 
acres  of  hay  produced 
2,300  tons;    about  61 
tons  of  grain  were  har- 
vested  this  year.  The 
live    stock    of     t  h  i  s 
county  is  quite  a  source 

of  wealth,  there  being  no  less  than  4,415  head  of  cat-  |  where  good  prospects  are  being  constantly  devel- 
tle,  and  2,324  head  of  milch  cows  on  the  assessor's  oped.  Another  important  gravel-mining  district, 
roll,  1.302  head  ot  horses,  86 head  of  mules,  171  work  !  with  indications  of  being  as  rich  as  any  in  Nevada 
oxen,  1.191  head  of  hogs,  8,025  head  of  sheep,  and  '  county,  is  being  developed  in  Washington  Town- 
2,464  head  of  goats.  The  census  of  1880  gave  Nevada  !  sliip;  still  another,  at  Round  Mountain,  a  short 
county  a  population  of  20,827,  which  would  reach  i  distance  from  Nevada  City.    Prospectors  are  con- 


tion  for  26  years;  the  shaft  is  down  some  900  feet. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  best  paying  mines  on  the 
coa<t;  it  is  owned  by  three  gentlemen— Mr.  E  Mer- 
rifield,  H.  M.  Hutchinson,  and  W.  Floyd.  Near 
this  mine  is  the  Mountaineer  Mill  and  Mining 
Company's  mills,  which  have  l)e(n  in  operation  for 
a  long  time.  None  of  these  mines  have  any  indica- 
tion of  giving  out,  but  are  year  by  year  becoming 
better  paying  properties.  While  San  Francisco 
people  have  gone  wild  over  mining  stocks  on  the 
Comstock,  and  other  mines  throughout  the  country, 
the  miners  in  Nevada  county  have  qnietly  invested 
their  money  in  the  legitimate  deyelopment  of  these 
mines,  and  they  are.  at  present,  th*  possessors  of 
the  finest  and  best  paying  mining  properties  on  the 
Coast. 

The  I.amb«r  Interest. 

Of  the  county  is  an  extensive  one,  the  timber  con- 
sisting of  pine,  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar.  The  last- 
named  is  considered  the  most  durable,  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  Of  the  pine  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  most  valuable  for  commerce  be- 
ing the  sugar  pine,  which  grows  to  a  very  Isrge  size 
in  the  east  end  of  the  county.  The  common  yellow 
pine  grows  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  several  very  extensive  InmberiiiD:  com- 
panies in  this  county.  Towie  Bros.,  of  Dutch  Flat, 
Placer  county,  have  thousands  of  acres  of  limber 
lands  in  Nevada  county,  besides  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  for  transporting  lumber  from  their  mills 
in  the  woods  to  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  from  whence  it  is 
shipped  all  over  the  Coast. 


City.   Mr.  Voss  turns  out  some  of  the  most  linely- 
finished  sngai  pine  lumber  for  the  San  F'  i  .  isco 
market.    The  estimate  of  standing  saw  '  ot 
in  Nevada  county  is  about  550,000,000  fei 
Railroad  and  Sliippint;. 

Thf  facilities  of  Nevada  county,  both  for  travel 
and  shipping,  are  excellent.  The  main  lino  of  the 
Central  Pacific  runs  along  the  southern  line  of  the 
entire  county,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Nevada 
County  Narrow-gauge  Railroad  at  Colfax,  193  miles 
northeast  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Narrow-gauge  road,  22  miles  in  length,  was 
built  by  private  capitalists  from  Nevada  county  cit- 
izens, and  its  capital  stock  is  now  at  a  premium  in 
the  New  York  markets.  Mr.  John  F.  Kidder,  the 
Superintendent,  has  tlie  credit  of  managiHg  the 
affairs  of  the  road  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  both 
for  the  company  and  its  patrons. 

Citiesi 

The  largest  city  in  the  county  is  Giasa  Valley, 
which  has  a  population  of  6.500;  it  is  situated  on 
the  N.  C.  N.  G.  R.  R.,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Colfax, 
and  208  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  2, .500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  one 
of  the  best  quartz-mining  districts  of  the  State. 
The  majority  of  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  are  pay- 
ing ones;  while  substantial  business  blocks  and  fine 
residences  betoken  the  large  measure  of  the  commu- 
nity's prosperity. 

The  Press. 

There  are  two  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  pub- 


about  21,000  at  this  date, 
the  best 


This  county  is  one  of 


Watered 

In  the  State.  The  middle  fork  of  the  Yuba  river 
forming  the  north  and  west  boundary  line  between 
this  and  Sierra  county  on  the  north,  and  between 
Nevada  and  Yuba  counties  on  the  west;  Poorman's 
creek,  one  of  its  tributaries,  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  county;  while  Bear  river  and  big 
Dry  creek  are  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  and  Prosser  creek  in  its  extreme  eastern 
part.  Nevada  county  has  several  beautiful  lakes, 
the  most  noted  of  which  is 

Donner  Lake, 

Situated  on  the  southeastern  line  of  the  county. 
This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  California,  and 
for  grand  and  sublime  scenery  is  unequaled  on  the 
American  continent.  Yet  with  all  its  loveliness,  it 
has  a  sad  history  connected  with  it.  There  are  few 
people  who  know  anything  of  the  early  history  of 
our  State,  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Donner 
party  that  perished  here  in  the  winter  of  1840-7. 
A  thrilling  history  of  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  C.  F.  McLashan,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Presx.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  are  Lake  Independence  and  Webber  lake- 
at  the  latter,  there  is  a  fine  summer  resort,  and  a 
line  of  stages  running  from  Truckee,  on  the  C.  P. 
R.  B.,  up  through  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
8  cenery  in  America.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
beautiful  lakes  up  in  this  region,  among  which  we 


stantly  making  new  discoveries  in  various  parts  of 
the  county. 

Quartz  mining, 

Nevada  county  has  37  quartz-mills  in  operation, 
with  an  aggregate  of  over  500  stamps.  Having 
visited  every  portion  of  the  great  Stale  of  Califor- 
nia, we  are  prepared  to  say  to  tourists  and  visitors 
to  our  wonderful  country,  that  by  stopping  off  at 
Colfax,  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  taking  the  Nevada 
county  (narrow-guage)  Railroad  to  Grass  Valley,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  they  will  pass  through 
some  of  the  most  romantic  and  exhilerating  mount- 
ain scenery  in  the  world,  and  visit  the  immense 
quartz-mills,  and  see  the  modus  operandi  of  crush- 
ing, and  other  scientific,  ponderous,  mining  mach- 
inery, which  has  been  invented  by  experienced,  and 
manufactured  by  the  most  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  richly  repay  any  one  to 
visit  them,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  part  of 
the  visit  will  be  valued  more  than  anything  that 
can  be  seen  in  all  California.  Four  miles  further 
north  brings  us  to  Nevada  City,  where  twelve  or 
fifteen  mills  are  within  hearing  distance.  We 
visited  the  Providence  quartz-mill,  considered 
to  be  the  finest  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  40  stamp 
mill,  driven  by  water-power, %  the  water  being 
brought  in  iron  pipes  for  miles  over  the  mountains. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mining  properties 
in  California.  It  is  owned  by  Walrath  Bros.  <fe  Co., 
and  is  not  for  sale.  Near  by  is  the  Merrifield  mine, 
which  also  has  a  40-stamp  mill,  giving  constant 
employment  to  70  or  75  men,  and  baa  been  in  oper^- 
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a  heavily-timbered  section  surrounding  them,  are 
the  leading  ones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county; 
they  have  a  capacity  of  about  5,000,000  feet  annu- 
ally. Water-power  is  relied  on  for  doing  all  the  la- 
bor. The  saw-mills  are  run  by  a  mammoth  Hurdy 
wheel,  the  logs  being  transported  by  the  same 
power  from  the  dam  "to  the  mill,  from  whence  they 
are  finally  carried  to  the  main-yard,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  Nevada  City,  by  means  of  a  flume. 

Messrs.  L.  A  D.  Marsh,  whose  head  quarters  are 
at  Nevada  City,  are  likewise  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Truckee  is  one  of  the  principal 
lumbering  districts  in  the  county.  The  Truckee 
Lumber  Company,  which  was  established  in  1808, 
manufactures  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  doors, 
window-sashes  and  blinds,  besides  giving  constant 
employment  to  some400  men  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  and  packing  boxes.  They  have 
another  box  factory  on  Berry  street,  San  Francisco. 
The  company,  consisting  of  E.  J.  Brickel  and  W. 
H.  Kruger,  has  yet  about  12,000  acres  of  timber 
land  to  draw  from. 

Messrs.  McLellan  <fc  Lawdon  have  recently  estab- 
lished quite  an  extensive  box  factory,  and  aro  now 
manufacturing  canned  fruit  and  packing  boxes  of 
every  style  and  size. 

The  Pacific  Lumber  and  Wood  Company,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Truckee,  have  their  mills  loca- 
ted on  the  Truckee  river,  some  fourteen  miles  east. 
They  are  doing  a  largo  business  in  this  line. 

Some  eight  miles  east  from  Truckee,  is  the  Boca 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  with  a  capacity  of  10,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

At  Verdi,  on  the  State  line  between  California 
and  Nevada,  are  also  extensive  mills.  One  of  the 
most  important  lumber  camps  is  that  of  Louis  Voss. 
Bitnated  about  fifteen  mileii  northeast  of  Nevada 


The  V-flume  Lumber  Company,  whose  mills  are  |  Ha^ed  here.  The  Grass  Vallev  Vmon  (dailv  and 
located  about  twelve  miles  from  Nevada  City,  with  -  weekly)  was  established  in  1804:  the  daily,  a  morn- 
ing paper,  and  flie  week- 
ly, issued  every  Friday, 
are  published  by  Mitch- 
ell <t  Compton. 

The  Fnnniill  Tidinris 
(also  daily  and  weekly), 
is  now  in  its  third  y.  ar. 
The  weekly  is  issued 
every  Saturday.  They 
were  established  ir  1879, 
and  are  edited  by  R. 
Shoemaker,  and  pub- 
lished by  H.  Spanlding. 
Both  are  well  patronized 
by  the  people  of  upper 
California,  as  they  are 
live  local  papers. 

Weissoein  ros.  itCo., 
private  bankers,  are  now 
in  the  businesssix years, 
and  have  the  confidence 
of  the  business  men  of 
thi' county.  Tlxircorre- 
sponding  banks  are  the 
Aii!,'lo-Californian,  o  f 
San  Francisco,  and  that 
of  C.  F.  Richards,  New 
York. 

tfott-ls. 

The  principal  hotel, 
the  Hnlbrook.  a  fine, 
two-story  brick,  is  kept 
by  D.  P.  Holbrook, 
who  has  accommoda- 
tions for  about  100 
guests. 

A  few  blocks  east  is 
the'  I  Wisconsin,  also  a 
two-story  brick,  kept  by  W.  11.  Mitchell,  located 
in  the  business  center  of  the  city. 

The  Glen  brook,  at  the  south  end  of  town,  is  a 
a  nice,  quiet,  homelike  house;  it  is  ke^jt  by  Mrs.  L. 
Parr. 

The  Western  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
hotels  in  the  city,  situated  at  the  east  end  of  town, 
furnishes  board  for  six  dollars  per  week,  and  is 
kept  by  Ge  orge  Wilber  Hobby. 

The  foregoing  hotels,  together  with  the  Benson, 
on  Main  street,  at  the  top  of  th<»  hill,  at  the  westend 
of  town,  constitute  the  hotels  of  Grass  Valley. 

Besides  the  two  daily  trains,  there  are  two  lines 
of  stases,  making  several  trips  daily;  one  is  be- 
tween Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City,  and  the  other 
is  the  Marysvillo  line  of  stages  t'lVi.  Nevada  City, 
traversing  .35  miles,  the  faro  of  which  is  four  dol- 
lars.   We  judge  by  the  number  of 

Breweries 

(Four  in  all),  that  the  miners  require  considerable 
beer.  The  City  Brewery  of  Thomas  Hodge  dk  Co., 
has  a  capacity  of  4,500  barrels  annually. 

The  Grass  Valley,  owned  by  D.  Binkelmann,  can 
turn  out  900  barrels. 

The  California  (Charles  Fritz,  proprietor),  makes 
about  400  barrels,  as  does  also  the  Washington, 
owned  by  John  Frank.  The 

Mannfacturlnif 
Industries  of  Grass  Valley  are  qiiite'extensive, "con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  place.  The  Grass  Valley 
Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  is  owned  by  J.  M. 
Lakeman,  who  has  been  engaged  in'building^nin- 
ing  machinery  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  whose 
machinery  can  be  seen  among  the  best  in  the 
mines,  such  as  stamp-mills,  pan8,[pumps,'amalgam- 
ators,  etc. 

Next  is  the  Mill  street  Foundry,  of  M.  C.  Taylor, 
who  has  been  here  for  nineteen  years,  manufactur- 
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iDg  all  kinds  of  miiiiog  maohinery,  boilers,  Ijoist- 
inx-works,  jnimps,  etc. 

Tbo  plaiiiiiK  njills  of  P.  Bransteter,  wliicli  were 
establiBhid  in  18G3.  started  iu  a  small  way,  aud 
he  so  increased  and  enlarged  liis  business  that  at 
present  lie  nianufacluies  all  classes  of  mill  work, 
doors,  saslies,  blinds,  biackets  and  moulding-';  lie 
also  has  quite  an  extensive  lumber  yard  connected 
with  the  business. 

BlaekKniitliing  and  general  mill  repairing  are 
done  by  M.iore  A  Wright,  who  have  been  at  No.  75 
Mill  ftreel  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Felix  Moore's  carriage  and  wagon  shop  is  one  of 
th(  bnsii  xt  places  in  the  city. 

W.  E.  Deamer  has  a  soda  factory,  and  his  is  the 
finest  soda  manufacturr  d  in  this  part  of  California. 

The  merchants  of  Grass  Valley  are  carrying  a 
larger  stock  of  merchandise  than  those  of  any 
other  interior  city  of  California.  We  visited  the 
following  stores:  I.  Haas  Sl  Co.'s  clothing  empor- 
ium; Ciiarles  Nathan  .V  Co,,  dry  goods;  J.  Sanders 
&  Co.,  clothing;  J.  Heyman  &  Co.,  dry  goods; 
Elim  Briggs,  expensive  hardware  store;  H.  Vogle- 
mann  A  Co.,  bonis  and  shoes;  Coleman  &  Glaasen, 
grocery  house;  H.  Wahler's  large  carpet  and  furni- 
nre  store;  W.  K.  Spencer,  books  and  stationery; 
the  drug  store  of  J.  D.  Meeks,  and  also  that  of  W. 
Lauizenhiser,  who  has  been  hero  in  business  since 
1854.  All  of  the  above-named  are  leading  houses, 
and  some  of  them  would  do  credit  to  a  city  like 
San  Francisco. 

The  Fashicm  Stables,  next  the  Holbrook,  is  where 
fashionable  tumoats  can  be  had,  at  reasonable 
rates. 

G  &  a.  R.  Carson  make  the  finest  harness  in  the 
place.   We  now  pass  four  miles  north  to 

Nevada  Clly, 
The  county  seat  and  second  largest  city  in  the 
county,  with  a  population  of  5,500.  It  is  also  tlie 
terminus  of  the  N.  C.  N.  G.  R.  R.,  and  is  situated  on 
both  sides  of  Doer  creek,  which  lien  in  a  deep  can- 
yon. It  is  spanned  by  a  beautiful  wire  bridge, 
which  was  manufdctured  by  A.  S.  Hallidie  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Nevada  City  is  certainly  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  liveliest  towns  of  California.  The 
streets,  like  those  of  must  mining  towns,  do  not 
run  with  any  regularity;  the  mines  yield  regular 
dividendn,  and  the  money  is  laid  out  in  city  improve" 
menls.  It  is  also  claimed  tliat  Nevada  City  is  the 
healthiest  place  in  California. 

Two  stage  lines,  otio  owned  by  Green  &  Co.,  and 
the  other  by  D.  Wellington,  leave  daily  for  Downie- 
vllle,  N 'rth  Sin  Juan,  Forest  City,  Granitevjlle, 
North  Bloomtield,  Lake  City,  Comptonville,  Marys- 
ville,  Diitch  Flat,  aud  all  parts  of  northeastern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Hotela. 

The  Nitional  Exchange,  a  three- story,  fire-proof 
brick,  kept  by  Stanley  \.  E  Idy,  contains  100  hand- 
somely-furnished rooms,  with  stage,  express  and 
post-offices  in  the  building. 

The  Union  h  'tel,  kept  by  Rector  Brothers, 
has  tirst-class  accommodations  for  150  guests. 
These  two  are  the  tirst  class  hotels  of  Nevada  City. 

The  Tliomas  Hotel,  kept  by  E.  B.  Tliomas,  lur- 
nishes  room  and  board  at  moderate  charges. 

The  Stnmp  H  itel,  on  Broad  street,  eslaldished  in 
18G3.  is  kept  by  P.  A.  Edi-rman.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  hotels,  the  names  of  which 
we  do  not  recollect. 

Newspapers. 

The  Nevada  Trmiscript,  (d.iily  and  weekly),  es- 
tablished in  13G0,  is  edited  and  published  by  Brown 
&  Calking. 

Tiie  N>jvada  Hernhl,  a  tri-weekly,  was  established 
in  1875,  and  1 1  published  by  Gray  A  Davis.  As  these 
papers  are  published  in  the  principal  mining  dis- 
trict in  California,  they  may  be  found  in  all  the 
mining  camps  on  the  Coast. 

The  Citizens'  bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$30,000.  does  a  largo  business  in  gold  dust  and  bul- 
lion. Tlie  officers  are:  E.  M.  Preston,  president; 
Jonn  T.  Morgan,  Cashier,  and  D.  E.  Morgan,  Sec- 
retary. The  corresponding  banks  are  the  First 
Nati(nial  Ba  ik.of  Sin  Francisco,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  National  Bank  of  D. 
O.  Mills  4  Co.,  Sacramento.  The 
Munufucturinigr 

Industries  of  Nevada  city  are  quite  extensive.  The 
Nevada  Foundry.  (George  G.  Allen,  proprietor),  es- 
tablished iu  185G.  is  maiiuracturiug  all  kinds  of 
mining  machinery,  employing  from  25  to  35  me- 
clianics. 

The  Plaza  Foundry,  of  Lawrence  A  Barlow,  is 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  mining  machin- 
ery, brass  castings,  and  building  material  gener- 
ally. 

A  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory  is  owned  by  Geo. 
M.  Hughes,  who  has  been  in  the  bnsiness  for  the 
I  ast  27  years,  and  has  built  up  quite  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  this  line. 

Carriages,  buggies,  and  wagons  are  made  in 
large  numbers  by  William  Seaman  A  Son,  who  Lave 
the  reputation  of  turning  out  first  class  work. 

P.  Clancy  has  been  in  the  same  business  for  the 
yist  nine  years  in  connection  with  J.  G.  Bowerman. 
the  wagon-maker,  and  they  are  now  building  all 
kinds  of  wagons,  from  a  light  carriage  to  a  heavy 
freight  wagon. 

\Vm.  Barton,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  picks, 
sledges  and  miners'  tools,  is  the  must  efficient  of 
tlie  Nevada  City  blacksmiUiS. 


There  are  three  breweries:  the  Nevada,  estab- 
lished in  1850,  and  owned  by  E.  Weiss;  the  Milwau- 
kee, owned  by  George  Geahrig;  and  the  United 
Slates,  owned  by  Israel  Hasken,  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  10,000  barrels  annually. 

L.  M.  Siikefortli  is  the  most  extensive  dealer  in 
all  kinds  of  household  furniture,  sucli  as  hard  wood 
and  solid  walnut  sets,  bedding,  and  lounges,  be- 
sides doing  npliolBiery  iu  all  its  branches. 

W.  C.  Groves,  the  undertaker  for  Uiis  city,  has 
been  engaged  iu  business  since  1859. 

Alerrhants. 

G.  W.  Welch  has  a  book  aud  music  store  a  few 
doors  from  the  bank. 

Brand  A  Bassett,  who  have  a  book  store  on  Main 
street,  carry  a  large  stock  of  books,  stationery,  etc. 
Copies  of  The  Resources  can  always  be  liad  at 
either  of  the  above  stores,  besides  all  the  current 
dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies. 

We  visited  the  clotiiing  ho  ises  of  Hyraan  Bros., 
B.  H.  Miller,  Vogleman  A  Webber,  and  R.  Caspers, 
and  also  the  dry  go  ids  house  of  A.  BInmentlial, 
and  think  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  goods 
to  supply  the  mines  of  the  upper  county. 

P.  H.  Belden  has  the  finest  drug  store  in  the 
place. 

James  3.  Ott^ 

The  assayer,  who  established  himself  as  early  as 
1853,  has  assayed  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  Coast, 
and  he  gave  us  a  complete  description  of  the 
various  metals  found  in  C.ilifornia.  Mr.  Ott  is  the 
anthoriiy  on  all  mines  here,  and  the  reports  fur- 
nished by  a  man  that  is  so  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  mines  and  ores  are  the  first  things  a  miner 
should  consult  before  placing  the  proix;r  value  on 
his  mine.  At  Mr.  Ott's  office  gold  ores  of  every  de- 
scription are  refined,  melted  and  assayed,  and  gold 
bars  are  exchanged  for  coin. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada  to 
the  third  largest  town  in  the  county, 

Trarkee, 

Situated  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierras.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  1,200,  and  has  suffered  severly  by  fire  several 
times,  but  has  fully  recovered,  and  is  now  built  up 
more  substantially.  The  town  is  principully  sup- 
ported by  the  immense  lumber  interest,  which  is 
described  elsewhere.  Truckee  lies  259  miles  norih- 
east  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  place  where 
tourists  leave  the  railroad  tor  Lake  Tahoe,  a  dis- 
cripiion  of  wiiich  was  given  in  the  last  number  of 
The  REsouncEs. 

The  Truckee  Repntiticnn  i»  the  only  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  town.  It  is  a  live  newsy  paper,  pub- 
lished every  Wednesday  by  tlie  Truckee  Publishing 
Company,  and  is  edited  by  W.  F.  E  1  wards. 

John  F.  Moody's  stage  line  runs  daily  between 
Truckee  and  Tahoe  City,  a  distance  of  12  miles; 
Sierraville,  28  miles;  Loyalton,  28  miles;  Glen- 
brook,  24  miles;  Carson  City  (Nevada),  28  miles; 
Virginia  City  (Nevada) ,  56  miles.  This  gentleman 
also  keeps  the  principal 

Hotel, 

The  Truckee,  which  is  conveniently  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  railroad,  furnishes  excellent 
accommodations. 

The  largest  hotel  in  the  place  is  the  New  Ameri- 
can, a  fire-story  building,  with  100  rooms;  this 
house  is  located  in  the  business  center  of  the  town, 
and  is  kept  by  Stewart  MeKay,  who  furnishes 
board  and  lodging  for  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week. 

The  Slierrit  House,  a  few  doors  from  the  Ameri- 
can, is  a  three-story  new  house,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  150  guests,  aud  is  kept  by  I.  Sherritt. 

Nisson,    Crocker   &  Co., 

So  well  and  favorably  known  all  over  the  coast  as  the 
live nierchauts,  have  stores  in  the  Slate  ol  Nevada  at 
Carliii;  in  California  at  Truckee,  Sacramento, 
Mojave,  and  Log  Angeles;  in  .\rizona  at  Ynmaand 
Benson;  in  Texas  at  Camp  Rice;  and  one  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Southern  Pacific  Riilrosd's  track, 
which  is  now  in  Texas.  Tlie  firm's  office  and  head 
quarters  are  at  202  Sansome  street,  San  Frau- 
eisco. 

I.  L.  Lewison  &  Co.  deal  in  drygooda  and  gen- 
eral merchandis'';  they  are  lilso  in  the  banking 
business,  wliich  is  quite  convenient  for  tho  lumber 
men  and  shippers  generally. 

F.  Biirckhaller  A  Co.,  who  are  proprietors  of  the 
Pacific  Lumber  Company,  have  a  large  stuck  of 
general  merchandise. 

J.  A'lolph  has  a  fine  stock  of  drygoods,  clotbiog, 
dress  goods,  fancy  goods,  etc. 

G.  W.  Harrison  has  a  variety  store,  and  deals 
largely  iu  green,  dried  aud  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables, etc. 

The  Truckee  river,  if  utilized,  would  furnish  the 
finest  water  power  on  the  coast.  Eight  miles  catt, 
along  the  river,  brings  us  to 

Boca, 

The  largest  shipping  point,  for  its  size,  in  the 
State.  Fully  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  shipped 
annually,  and  also  10,000  tons  of  ice  by  the  Boca 
Ice  Company.  The 

Boca  Brewinif  Company 
Use  thousands  of  tons  of  ice  in  their  businese;  they 
have  a  capacity  of  100  barrels  per  day,  or  30,000 
barrels  anuually,  which  is  shipped  all  over  the 
coast — to  Arizoua,  Nevada,  (^tab,  ^ew  Alejuco, 


Oregon.  The  principal  office  and  depot  is  on 
Berry  sireet  near  Filtli,  and  the  branch  office  is  at 
40G  Sacramento  street,  San  Francisco.  Tlie  brew- 
ery, at  Boca,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  roman' 
I  tic  spots  iu  the  mountains,  amid  perpetual  snow 
I  and  ice.  0.  E.  Miller  is  miuager  at  Boca;  Albert 
Pfendler,  brewer;  and  Wm.  Hesse,  general  super- 
intendent at  Sail  Francisco.  We  now  pass  on  to 
the  northwestern  part  of  tho  county  to  the  fourth 
town,  that  of 

North   Sit  It  Junn, 

Which  has  a  population  of  about  800.  It  is  thirteen 
miles  northwest  from  Nevada  City,  in  the  center  of 
the  gravel-milling  district.  One  newspaper,  the 
Timen,  established  some  ten  years  agu,  is  published 
by  O.  P.  Slidger. 

There  are  two  hotels;  the  National,  kept  by  John 
German,  is  the  principil  house  in  the  town;  the 
other,  the  Home,  is  kept  by  Sieplien  Solaro. 

Tlie  San  Juan  Brewery,  of  George  F.  Eoch,  man- 
ufactures about  1,000  barrels  of  beer. 

North  S  in  Juan  has  a  fine,  healthy  climate.  The 
mines  have  not  produced  very  well  of  late  years, 
and  the  town  is  not  improving.  The  other  towns 
in  the  county  are  North  Bloonifield,  (which  is  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Nevada  City,  si'uated  in  the 
gravel-milling  district),  Cherokee,  French  Corral, 
and  Columbia  Hill — all  little  mining  camps,  lo- 
cated north  of  Nevada  City. 


CABPI.XTKKIA'.S  GOOD  FORTUNK. 

In  the  spring-time  Curpiuteria  is  a  picture, 
beautiful  as  a  glimpse  of  Edeu.  In  the  Au- 
tumn, the  golden  setting  of  the  picture  is  seen 
iu  the  rich  harvests  of  fruit,  nuts,  corn  and 
beans.  No  portion  of  the  globe  can  exhibit 
greater  wealth  of  soil  and  climate.  The  val- 
ley is  a  perfect  marvel  of  loveliness,  a  garden 
of  bounty  and  bloom.  Its  location  is  such  as 
the  old  Greeks  dreamed  of  when  they  said  "A 
freeman's  h^me  should  look  on  both  mountain 
aud  sea."  Peace  and  prosperity,  thrift  and 
enterprise  are  everywhere  visible.  An  infant 
iu  years,  Carpinteiia  is  a  very  giant  in  prog 
ress,  weallh,  and  improvement.  The  farmers, 
almost  without  exception,  have  grown  indepen- 
dent within  the  )a^t  few  years.  They  own  the 
laud,  and,  in  many  iustauces,  receive  princely 
returus  for  their  ciops.  Two  hundred  dollaiK 
per  acre  has  beeu  offered  aud  refused  for 
farms  thi-i  summer.  A  few  acres  iu  Lima 
beans,  waluuts,  or  fruits  is  a  competence;  an 
ordinary  farm  is  a  forluue.  Harvesting  is  now 
progressing,  and  the  entire  valley  is  a  scer.e  of 
ceaseless  activity.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
cellent for  threshing  beans,  aud.  should  it  con- 
tinue for  a  few  days,  the  crop  will  be  sacked 
aud  housed,  ready  for  sbipmeut.  The  yield  is 
pronounced  by  farmers  generally  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  half  au  average  crop,  but  the  beans 
are  pluiup  aud  of  unusually  good  quslity. 
Few  sales  have  taken  place,  and  no  shipments 
have  been  made.  The  price  of  Liuias  is  touch- 
ing closely  on  four  cents,  and  offers  at  a  less 
figure  are  generally  refused.  Many  farmers 
will  sell  at  four  cents,  but  several  will  hold  for 
better  prices.  There  is  so  little  kud  in  Amer- 
ica which  will  produce  good  Lima  beaus,  and 
so  little  on  the  face  of  the  globe  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  Carpinferia  farmers  can  always  de- 
pend upon  living  figures  for  (heir  beans,  un- 
less the  market  is  wholly  controlled  by  unscru- 
pulous speculators.  This  cannot  happeu  very 
ofteu,  for  the  number  of  buyers  is  coustaufly 
increasing,  aud  the  demands  of  the  market  are 
each  year  becoming  more  insatiable,  tvery 
man  who  owns  land  iu  the  Carpiuteria  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  good  fortune.  It  is  cer- 
tainly oue  of  the  most  successful  and  promis- 
ing regions  in  the  whole  world. — Santa  Bar- 
bara Press. 


GRAPKS   IN   NAPA  VAL.I.EV. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,  writing 
from  Salinas  City  says:  On  a  trip  up  Napa 
valley  I  visited  near  St.  Helena,  the  vineyards 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Gluymas,  Mr.  Field,  aud 
some  others  I  do  not  remember;  and  such  a 
sight  never  met  the  human  eye  Just  think  of 
grapes  being  piled  up  around  a  vine  aud  yet  be 
fast  to  thj  vine.  It  seems  that  a  new  feature 
iu  staking  and  pruning  is  the  cause  of  this 
enormous  yield.  Mr.  Wheeler's  are  old  vines, 
nine  years  old,  and  yet,  1  am  told,  will  yield 
eighteen  or  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  and  I  do 
not  dispute,  as  there  are  probably  50  pounds  to 
the  vine,  from  appearance,  if  I  can  judge  the 
weight.  Mr.  Field's  are  young  vines.  I  was 
told  the  portion  trained  high  was  only  three 
years  old;  aud  such  a  sight!  You  can  hardly 
see  the  vines  for  grapes!  I  can  hardly  give 
them  justice  iu  the  way  I  speak.  The  other 
vineyards  are  mostly  pruned  low,  but  very 
full.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Go  to  Pine 
Station,  and  bee  for  yourself. 


SIERRA  COUNTY. 


Gold,  Gravel,  aiiu  Quartz  Mines 
—Forests  or  Timber. 

Grand  Scenery  of  the  Most  Elevated 
County  in  the  State. 

Mines  and  Mining  Towns  Described. 

I  By  the  TravelinK  Agent  of  The  Resocbces  ) 
We  now  come  to  the  mostelevated  county  in  Cal- 
ifornia, the  lowest  point  within  its  limits  be- 
ing over  2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains 
which  crosses  the  county  Irom  north  to  south, 
embracing  the  whole  of  its  territory.  Sierra  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Plumas  county,  on  the 
east  by  the  State  line  of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by 
Nevada  county,  and  on  the  west  by  Yuba  county, 
while  Butte  county  forms  its  northwestern  border. 
Sierra  has  au  area  of  531,200  acres,  extending  east 
and  west  some  GO  miles,  and  30  miles  from  north  to 
south.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Sierra  has 
someof  the  grandest,  wildest  and  most  exhilarating 
mountain  scenery  on  the  globe.  Some  of  the  high- 
est peaks  reach  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Table 
Rock,  Saddle  Rick,  Mount  Filmore  and  Fir  Cap 
all  reach  6,500  f;et,  and  Sierra  Buttes  is  nearly 
9.000  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
State,  and  from  its  summit,  looking  westward,  can 
be  seen  the  vast  black  timbered  ranges  intervening 
between  the  haze  overshadowing  the  valley  of  the 
great  Sacramento,  while  iu  the  dim  distance,  darkly 
outlined  upon  the  horizon,  is  the  Coast  Range. 
Below,  north  and  south,  arc  seen  the  great  gorges 
of  the  north  and  soutli  branches  of  the  Yuha  river. 
This  beantifnl  romantic  scenery  and  delightful 
climate  is  rarely  equaled  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  enriched  with  magnificent  coni- 
ferous forests  of  red  spruce,  white  or  balsam  fir, 
cedar,  sugar  and  yellow  pine  timber,  of  which 
there  are  35  750  acres,  with  an  estimate  of  over 
200,700,000  leet  of  saw  limber  iu  the  county. 
Mlnlnjgf, 

In  its  various  branches,  is  the  chief  industry.  The 
extensive  grarel  mines  found  here  have  been 
worked  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  C'llifoniia. 
Crossing  Sierra  in  a  northerly  direction  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  rich,  ancient  river  channels  that 
pass  through  Nevada  c  unity.  Tlieae  have  yielded 
millions,  and  will  insuie  profitable  returns  for 
centuries  to  come.  At  first,  the  beds  and  shores 
of  the  Yubas,  and  other  streams,  were  so  rich  in 
gold  that  fortunes  were  easily  made  with  the  pan 
and  rocker.  But  as  these  were  soon  exhausted 
more  costly  modes  of  working  had  to  be  adopted 
to  find  the  secreted  treasure.  It  was  discovered 
that  under  the  mountains  of  volcanic  lava  existed 
ehanneiR  of  ancient  rivers,  iu  many  cases  richer 
than  those  that  had  been  worked.  There  are  a 
number  of  good-paying  gravel  mines,  among 
which  we  might  name,  iu  southern  Sierra,  the 
Golden  Star,  North  Fork,  and  a  number  of  others. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  couniy,  commencing 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  gravel  range  and  going 
northward  up  tho  stream,  we  come  to  the  Fair 
Play  and  the  Union  Hill;  adjoining  these  are  the 
Cleveland  and  Sierra,  and  furtlierup  is  Port  Wine, 
also  a  very  rich  place,  where  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dr>llars  have  been  taken  out.  Then  follows: 
Cedar  Grove,  Greenwood,  81.  Louis,  or  Sear's  dry 
diggings.  Still  further  up  the  channel,  so  deeply 
covered  with  lava  as  to  render  liydraulicing  im- 
possible, we  find  drift  mining  has  been  resorted  to 
at  Union,  Hawkeye,  Pitsburgh,  Monumental  and 
Empire,  all  rich  drift  mines.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  towns  of  Poker  Flat,  Morristown  and 
Eureka  are  local' d  some  of  the  richest  hydraulic 
and  drift  mines  in  the  State.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  water  iu  this  county  for  mining  purposes, 
aud  most  of  these  mines  own  aud  use  a  good  water 
privilege. 

Q,uartz  Minlnif, 

Is  now  the  leading  industry.  There  are  ten  mills 
in  the  county,  five  of  which  were  iu  operation  this 
season,  criisliiiig  over  100,000  tons  of  quartz. 
There  are  over  2G0  miles  of  miiiiug  ditches  iii  the 
county,  which  are  valued  at  $13G,G0O.  The  mining 
claims  are  valued  at  f 357  22D,  and  tlie  improvements 
on  them  are  assessed  at  $92  GG5.  Someof  tho  most 
prominent  ore  bodies  are  those  of  the  Sierra  Buttes 
located  near  Sierra  city, and  iliscovered  iu  1851;  they 
have  been  iu  operation  ever  since.  The  company 
are,  at  present,  running  50  stamps.  For  the  first 
twelve  year's  operations  of  these  mines,  the  gross 
yield  was  Jl, 700, 000,  and  the  net  profit  $1  009,000. 
The  ore  is  of  a  low  grade.  The  mills  have  a  very 
large  capacity.  The  water  for  driving  the  machin- 
ery is  broiii^ht  from  Sardine  and  otiier  lakes,  at 
au  elevation  of  6  200  feet,  at  great  expense.  The 
present  average  yield  of  these  mines  is  over  $30-, 
000  per  month.  Near  by  are  the  Margrila,  which 
have  a  twenty-stamp  mill.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  One  thousand  and  one.  Blue  Gravel,  Wa-hing 
ton.  Eureka,  and  New  York.  In  the  vicinity  of- 
Gold  Lake  are  the  Wood  Chuck,  Wilson  A  Davis 
mine,  Phoonix,  Hawkeye,  Keystone,  Martins,  Vol- 
canoe,  Lodi's  canyon,  and  a  number  of  others. 
There  is  a  good  prospect  that  this  lucrative  branch 
of  mining  will  be  exteasivtly  j;ruB<.cutt.d  ia  tlte 
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near  future,  as  the  vast  mining  resources  of  Sierra 
become  more  thoroughly  developed. 

Ijiunber  Interest. 

As  above  stated,  this  county  has  some  excellent 
timber.  There  are,  at  present,  eighteen  saw-mills, 
nine  steam  and  nine  water  mills,  which,  within 
the  last  season,  have  sawed  13,430,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  1,200,000  shingles,  which  are  hauled  by 
teams  to  Marysville  and  Nevada  City.  A  large 
amount  is  shipped  over  the  C.  P.  B.  R.,  which 
touches  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  county  in 
the  vicinity  of  Verdi,  a  town  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  fine  pine  and  ether  saw  timber.  Of 
course,  a  county  that  possesses  such  rough  country 
can  not  have  a  great  quantity  of  farming  lands. 
There  are  26.030  acres  enclosed  and  2,803  acres 
cultivated;  140  acres  of  this  was  in  wheat  which 
produced  2,085  bushels;  11,090  acres  of  barley  pro- 
duced 19,096  bushels;  975  acres  of  oats  produced 
23,730  bushels;  and  15,900  acres  of  hay  produced 
24.350  tons.  There  are  1,728  bearing  apple  trees, 
130  pear,  and  80  cultivated  plum  (but  there  are 
large  orchards  of  wild  plum),  150  peach,  and  30 
quince  trees.  Nearly  all  of  the  cultivated  land  is 
located  in 

Sierra  Valley, 

Which  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  This  valley  contains 
about  45.000  acres  of  good  farming  land.  Many  of 
these  mountain  farmersare  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Their  lands  are  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
StocK-raising  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
valley,  and  therj  are  2,666  head  of  cattle  in  the 
county.  The  production  of  butter  for  the  last 
year  amounted  to  87,050  pounds.  There  are  in  the 
county  1.242  bead  of  horses  and  mules,  533  sheep, 
and  410  Angora  goats.  The  total  population  of  the 
county  is  6,600;  of  these,  1,000  reside  in 

Dotvnieville, 
The  county  seat,  which  was  settled  in  1849.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  ot  the  Yuba  river,  259  miles 
northeast  from  San  Francisco,  65  miles  northeast 
of  Marysville,  and  50  miles  from  Nevada  City, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  daily  stage.  The 
town  lies  in  a  deep  canyon,  enclosed  on  ail  sides  by 
mountains  fully  2  000  feet  high.  Downieville  was 
once  the  busy  centre  of  the  richest  gravel  region  in 
California.  The  streams  are  spanned  by  two  beau- 
tiful bridges.  Like  all  mining  towns.  Downieville 
is  irregularly  laid  off,  the  streets  following  the  bend 
of  the  river. 

One  newspaper,  the  Mountain  Messenger,  which 
is  the  third  oldest  published  in  the  Srate,  was  es- 
tablished in  1852.  and  is  piiblisl  ed  by  Vaughn  & 
Downer.  It  is  issued  every  Saturday,  and  is  a  very 
good  local  paper. 

Of  the  several  hotels,  the  St.  Charles,  kept  by  F. 
A.  Eshacher,  is  the  principal  one.  All  stages  stop 
at  this  house. 

Taylor  &  Forbps,  proprietors  of  the  Downieville 
Foundry,  are  building  quartz  mills  and  mining- 
machinery  of  every  description. 

There  are  two  breweries;  the  Sierra,  established 
in  1859,  and  owned  by  N.  Nessler,  and  the  Downie- 
ville. owned  by  Ferdinand  Bush,  and  established 
in  1854,  supply  the  miners  with  their  favorite  bev- 
erage. 

One  mile  up  the  east  fork  of  the  Yuba  river 
brings  us  to  Benjamin  Pauly's  saw-mills,  another 
old  landmark,  having  been  in  constant  operation 
since  1851. 

Near  by  are  situated  the  quartz  mills  of  the  Good 
Hope  Mining  Company,  which  at  present  has  a  20- 
stamp  mill,  but  is  bi  ing  enlarged  to  40  stamps. 

H.  Scammon,  a  private  banker,  who  has  been 
here  since  1856,  is  dealing  in  gold  dust,  and  does  a 
general  banking  business. 

The  principal  merchants  are:  John  W.  Orera,  who 
deals  in  guns,  ammunition,  books,  stationery,  etc.; 
Spaulding,  Mowery  &  Co.,  who  have  the  largest 
general  provision  store  in  the  county;  B.  Latreille, 
the  principal  clothing  merchant,  who  has  been  in 
the  business  for  the  last  27  years;  H.  H.  Purdy,  the 
pioneer  jeweler,ha8  been  here  in  business  since  1852; 
and  V.  P.  Smith,  of  the  Miner's  drug  store,  who 
keeps  a  large  stock  of  goods  in  drugs,  patent  medi- 
cines, fancy  articles,  etc. 

Wier  &  Meade's  line  of  stages  run  from  here  to 
Sierra  City, 
A  distance  of  24  miles— fare  $1.50.  This  place  has 
at  present  about  1,200  people  including  the  work- 
men of  the  Sierra  Butte  mine,  located  near  the 
town.  Sierra  City  is  supported  eiclusively  by  the 
miners,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richest  quartz  mining 
sections.   The  town  has  a  lievly  appearance. 

There  are  three  hotels:  the  Scott,  the  principal  one, 
kept  by  John  A.  Scott,  the  Biglowe  House,  kept  by 
N.  Mitchell,  and  the  Miners',  kept  by  J.  G.  Rose. 

The  merchants  of  Sierra  City  are  thriving.  A. 
C.  Bush  &  Co.,  bcMdes  keeping  an  evtensive  stock 
of  hardware,  crockery,  groceries,  provisions,  wines 
and  liquors,  are  postmaster  and  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'a  agents,  and  also  have  charge  of  the  telegraph 
o£Bce. 

R.  Castagna  also  has  quite  a  large  store  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  including  dry  goods,  clothing, 
groceries,  etc. 

F.  L.  Fisher  has  recently  built  a  new  brewery, 
which  is  so  cssetitial  to  a  mining  town. 

Martinetti  &  Tartini's  general  store,  in  the  busi- 
liess  cepter  of  the  town,  is  worthy  of  notice. 


Bicardo  Andino  has  recently  opened  a  jewelery 
store,  where  he  repairs  watches,  clocks  and  jewelry. 

O.  H.  Abbie  keeps  a  livery  and  feed  stable  and  a 
good  supply  of  saddle-horses  for  traveling  over  this 
rough  mountain  county.  We  now  pass  on  to  the 
next  largest  town  in  the  county. 
Forest  City, 
Which  has  a  population  800,  including  the  bands  of 
the  Bald  Mountain  mines,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  paying  mines  in  the  State.  The  com- 
pany owns  320  acres  of  these  gravel  beds,  and  a 
tunnel  under  the  mountain  one  and  one-half  miles. 
They  have  a  regular  railroad,  and  a  locomotive  that 
will  haul  from  50  to  55  car  loads  of  gravel.  They 
work  about  250  men.  These  mines  have  yielded 
over  $2,000,000,  and  paid  $820,000  in  dividends. 
The  officers  are:  James  McNaughton,  President; 
James  Gregar,  Sec.;  and  fl.  W.  Wallis,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Immediately  north  of  this  mine  is  the  Ruby  gold 
gravel  mine  in  which  a  tunnel  of  2,4000  feet  has 
been  run,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  H.  Jennings  is  the 
Superintendent. 

Next  to  these  is  the  Bald  Mountain  Extension, 
which  has  already  yielded  $40,000.  The  company 
are  running  a  tunnel  into  tlje  mountain,  which  is 
now  4,000  feet  in  length.  The  Superintendent  is 
Walter  Lowery;  Sec,  J.  W.  Orear;  and  President, 
H.  T.  Briggs.  We  make  note  of  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold  are  annually  being 
taken  out  of  these  mines,  and,  as  capital  is  in- 
vested more  freely  than  during  the  Virginia  City 
mining  excitement,  the  returns  show  that  Sierra 
county  has  some  ot  the  best  paying  mines  in  the 
world. 

Forest  City  supports  one  newspaper,  the  Tribune, 
established  the  present  year  by  Calkins  Brothers, 
who  publish  an  excellent  local  paper. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Forest  City  House, 
kept  by  Wise  &  Scull,  and  the  Bald  Mountafu  Ho- 
tel, kept  by  Albert  Reed.  Mrs.  Agnes  Low  keeps  a 
restaurant.  There  are  several  other  hotels,  the 
names  of  which  we  do  not  remember. 

Charles  Heitzen,  a  private  banker,  established  in 
1860,  is  doing  a  geneial  banking  business,  corre- 
sponding with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank,  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  H.  Grant,  the  principal  merchant,  deals  in 
clothing,  dry  goods,  hats,  caps,  boots,  and  shoes, 
and  has  been  in  business  here  for  the  last  eighteen 
years. 

John  Phillips  makes  a  specialty  of  manufactur- 
lug  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery  and  tools. 

J.  M.  Scott  has  a  livery  and  stage  line  running 
between  Forest  City  and  the 

nioantain  Home, 

A  general  stage  centre,  kept  by  D.tniel  T.  Cole.  It 
is  35  miles  northeast  Irom  Nevada  City,  which  is  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad.  Stages  run  from  htre  to 
Nevada  City,  via.  Camptonville,  to  Downieville  and 
to  Marysville,  60  miles  west — fare,  eight  dollars, 
making  connections  with  all  the  mountain  stages 
throughout  northeastern  California. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  extended  mention  of 
Sierra's  other  towns,  which  are  Goodyear's  Bar, 
Monte  Christo,  Scales,  Poverty  Hill,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Morrietown,  Gibsonville,  and  several  other 
mining  camps. 


A   FLOURISHING  COUNTY. 

In  no  county  in  the  State  are  the  farmers  in  a 
better  or  more  prosperous  condition  than  the  farm- 
ers of  Sonoma  county.  In  all  these  years  we  have 
never  failed  to  grow  a  crop,  not  every  year  a  luH 
crop,  but  when  other  portions  of  the  State  have 
utterly  failed  because  of  drought,  Sonoma  has 
never  had  less  than  half  a  crop;  and  in  such  years, 
owing  to  the  scarcity,  the  prices  were  so  much  bet- 
ter that  they  were  really  prosperous  seasons  for 
this  county.  Marin  county,  too,  adjoining  us  on 
the  south,  being  a  dairy  country  and  equally  favor- 
ed by  the  seasons,  has  been  also  very  prosperous. 
Until  recently,  most  of  our  farmers  have  expended 
their  surplus  earnings,  and  in  many  instances 
borrowed  money  to  improve  their  places.  Now, 
however,  having  completed  their  improvements, 
many  of  them  have  money  in  bank,  and  have  be- 
come money  lenders  instead  of  borrowers.  Chas. 
Humphries,  the  Assessor  for  this  city  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  informs  us  that  the 
mortgage  debt  of  both  the  city  and  country  has  in 
the  last  two  years  steadly  decreased.  Money  is 
abundant  and  loaning  for  less  every  year.  We  hear 
of  loans  made  on  mortgages,  the  mortgagee  paying 
tax  on  his  money  loaned,  as  low  down  as  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Any  amount  can  be  had  at  eight 
pec  cent,  on  good  mortgage  security.  Good  farm 
land  about  here  commands  a  good  price — all  the 
way  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion, soil  and  improvements,  and  in  small  tracts 
near  town,  suitable  for  raising  garden  stuff,  it  is 
higher  than  the  above  figures.  We  have  a  fine  cli- 
mate, good  water  on  every  farm  and  an  abrindance 
ot  it,  good  soil,  never-failing  seasons,  good  schools, 
a  warm-hearted,  law-abiding,  neighborly  people, 
good  and  cheap  facilities  for  shipping  by  rail  and 
water,  and  one  of  the  bent  country  markets  on  this 
coast.  With  these  advantages,  does  any  person 
wonder  at  the  steady  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Sonoma  and  Marin  OQaatiea^—Fetaluma 
Courier. 


COLUSA  COUNTY. 


The    Largest    Grain    Fields    In  the 
World-Location-Area-Cli  nate 
and  Resources. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  Thk  Resocbces.] 
Colusa  county  comprises  s  large  portion  of  the  great 
Sacramflnto  valley.  It  is  twunded  on  the  north  by 
Tehama  county,  on  the  east  by  Butte  anil  Sutter 
counties,  on  the  soutli  by  Yolo  county,  and  on  the  west 
by  Lake  and  Mendocino  counties.  It  has  an  area  of 
1,472,000  acres,  524,640  acres  of  this  was  under  oultiva- 
tion  in  1881;  395,481  acres  of  wheat  produced  6,75:), ino 
bushels,  and  35,480  acres  of  barley  produced  780, 5«0 
bushels.  As  there  is  no  fence  law  in  Colusa  county 
very  little  land  is  enclosed — only  162,420  acres,  which 
is  principally  used  for  pasturage.  According  to  the  re- 
ports from  the  county  assessor,  the  total  value  of  all 
real  estate  was  $11,78:),C92,  and  the  total  value  of  all 
property,  $17,432,645.  The  county  is  60  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  averages  about  45  miles  from  east 
to  west.  Of  this  vast  territory,  about  960,000  acres  lie 
along  the  Sacramento  valley.  As  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range  forms  the  western  boundary,  the  balance 
of  the  county  is  composed  of  mountains,  low  hills,  and 
small  valleys.  The  valley  portion  of  this  balance  is 
estimated  at  28,000  acres,  the  low  bills  at  480,000  acres, 
and  Ihe  remainder,  about  4,000  acres,  is  mountain  waste. 

Soil. 

The  best  land  in  the  county  is  along  the  streams,  and 
especially  along  the  Sacramento  river,  which  runs 
almost  due  south,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
county  for  eighteen  miles,  then  runs  through  the 
county— 24  miles— in  a  straight  line,  and  again  forms 
the  eastern  boundary.  The  soil  along  the  river  is  of  a 
sedimentary,  decomposed  vegetable  nature,  making 
the  most  productive  land  in  the  world.  The  price  of 
these  lands  is  from  ?35  to  $75  per  acre,  according  to 
the  improvements  and  location;  these  river-bank  lands 
being  the  most  valuable.  At  present,  these  lauds  are 
farmed  in  wheat,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  but  grain  pre- 
dominates. The  second  best  lands,  the  soil  of  which 
is  the  black  adobe,  usually  lie  between  the  river- 
bank  lands  and  the  foothills;  they  are  considered  the 
best  of  grain  land, but  are  somewhat  difficult  to  farm,  as 
they  do  not  want  to  be  ploughed  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry;  these  lands  are  valued  at  from  $23  to  $50  per  acre. 
The  third-rate  lands  are  valley  lands  that  are  spotted 
and  impregnated  with  alkali;  they  are  valued  at  from 
$5  to  $15  dollars  per  acre.  The  fourth  rate  are  the 
mountain  pasture  lands  in  the  western  poition  of  the 
county,  usually  used  for  sheep,  of  which  we  find  218,- 
721  head  on  the  assessor's  rolls,  producing  487,564 
pounds  of  wool;  2,267  head  of  cows  produced  8,135 
pounds  of  butter;  there  were  3,1522  head  of  hogs  in  the 
county  last  year;  92,824  acres  of  wheat  hay  produced 
7i,467  tons;  .580  acres  of  corn  produced  8,665  bushels; 
considerable  rye.  peanuts,  potatoes,  and  hops  are 
raised  along  the  Sacramento  river.  As  this  is  a  great 
farming  country,  it  necessarily  requires  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules  to  perform  the  lahor;  there  are 
7,471  head  of  horses  and  4,283  head  of  mules  in  the 
county. 

Fruit 

Culture  is  as  yet  not  so  extensively  engaged  in  as  in 
some  other  portions  of  our  State.  Last  year  there  were 
5,678  bearing  apples  trees,  3,127  pear,  8,084  peach. 
2,433  plume,  1,612  fig,  257  quince,  .56  orange,  and  16 
lemon  bearing  trees  in  the  county,  also  778  acres  of 
bearing  vineyard;  the  fruit  crop  was  valued  at  $14,- 
368  last  year. 

Timber. 

The  Sacramento  river  is  skirted  on  either  side  with 
a  growth  of  timber  averaging  a  mile  in  width,  which 
is  principally  oak,  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  and  ash. 
Much  of  this,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  has  been 
cut  and  sold  in  the  shape  of  cordwood.  and  is  largely 
used  for  supplying  the  steamers  on  the  river  with  fuel. 
This  timber  is  not  used  for  building  purposes.  Along 
the  Coast  Range  there  is  considerable  fine  pine  saw 
timber.  Two  steam  saw-mills  in  the  county  cut  775,000 
feet  of  lumber  last  year.  Colusa  county  is 
Watered 

By  the  Sacramento  river,  as  before  stated;  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  or 
the  county,  is  a  little  east  of  south.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable, all  the  year  round,  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
county.  It  has  not  been  affected  here  by  the  work  of 
the  miners  in  the  mountains,  and  has  not,  like  the 
Feather,  Yuba,  American,  and  other  rivers,  filled  up 
since  the  inauguration  of  hydraulic  mining,  but  its 
waters  are  perfectly  char,  except  when  swollen  by 
rains.  Up  to  the  town  of  Colusa,  22  miles  above  the 
southern  line,  steamers  tow  barges  carrying  700  tons, 
and  above  that  point,  .300  tons  is  considered  a  fair  .oad; 
this  is  of  great  advantage  for  carrying  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  annually.  The  price  of  freight  from 
Colusa  to  deep  water  navigation  at  Port  Costa  and 
San  Francisco  is  from  $l.i50  to  $2.60  per  ton.  The 
fall  of  the  river  from  the  upper  end  of  the  countytothe 
town  of  Colusa  is  eighteen  inches  to  the  mile,  and  from 
that  place  down  it  is  six  inches  only.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  upper  river  has  more  rapids  and  bars,  and 
also  washes  its  banks  and  changes  Its  position  more. 
The  average  width  of  the  river  is  something  over  300 
feet,  and  the  height  of  its  banks,  at  low  water,  is  about 
20  feet.  Stony  creek  rises  in  the  Coast  Mountains, 
about  40  miles  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  county, 
and  runs  almost  north  to  the  upper  end  ot  the  county, 
where  it  diverges  to  the  east,  enters  the  valley,  and  runs 
southeast  to  the  Sacramento  river  This  stream  drains 
the  entire  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast  Range  for  about  50 
miles,  consequently  it  carries  ott  an  immense  amount 
of  water  during  the  rainy  aeason.  About  20  miles 
north  from  the  south  boundary  of  the  county  there  is  a 
kind  of  divide  separating  the  waters  of  Cache  creek, 
running  south,  from  those  of  Stonj  creek  running 
north.  Thete  creeks  enter  the  Sacramento  valley  about 
76  mllM  apart,  and  no  ft^re^^  e|ilef  ^(  between  them. 


The  coi  ntry  between  these  waters  and  the  plaii.s  is 
covered  with  low  hills,  in  which  small  creeks  !  . 
their  rise,  and  run  east  to  the  plains,  where  thi  • 
in  the  sand.    Eighteen  miles  north  of  the  south  ', 
ary  of  the  county  is 

Butle  Slouifh, 

Which  is  a  large  estuary,  forming  a  fifth  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into 
Sutter  county,  where  it  is  loFt  in  the  tnU  basin  formed 
by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers.  Sycamore 
slough  leaves  the  river  on  the  west  side  some  four  miles 
below  Butte  slough,  running  about  six  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  turns  more  to  the  south  and  runs 
southeast,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  miles  loses  its  channel 
in  the  tules.  But  the  great  slough  flowing  into  the  river 
from  the  tule  to  Knight's  Landing,  in  Yolo  county,  and 
about  30  miles  from  the  head  of  the  slough,  takes  the 
name  of  the  Lower  Sycamore,  and  the  large  body  of 
fertile  land  between  the  river  and  the  slough,  and 
Yolo,  Sutter,  and  Colusa  counties,  is  known  as  Grand 
island. 

Climate. 

The  average  summer  heat— taking  the  hottest  part  of 
each  day— is  about  90  degs.  The  average  temperature 
in  winter  is  about  60  degs.  The  greatest  heat  is  about 
115  degs,  and  the  greatest  cold  29  degs.  atiove  zero. 
The  rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sacramento;  last 
year  there  was  only  13.70  inches,  but  usually  it  aver- 
ages from  20  to  25  inches. 

The  census  of  18S0  gave  Colusa  a  population  of  13,. 
118.  add  to  this  an  increase  of  about  800  for  the  past 
two  years.   Colusa  boasts  of 

The  LarKeat   Grain    Farm  in   tlie  World, 

owned  and  farmed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn.  While  in 
Colusa  a  short  time  ago,  we  visited  the  doctor's  farm. 
He  had  .52,000  acres  of  grain  to  harvest  this  year.  Wheat 
is  a  light  crop  this  season  on  account  of  the  drought. 
The  doctor  calculates  his  crop  will  average  only  about 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  will  make  624,000 
bushels,  from  this  one  California  farm,  that  will  go 
out  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  feed  foreign  nations. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  large  wheat  farms  in 
Col  usa.  Col.  Geo.  Hagar  has  a  farm  of  17,000  acres; 
Edgar  Mills,  a  banker  from  Sacramento,  owns  about 
14,000,  besides  some  18,600  acres  which  he  owns  with 
Mr.  John  Hoggs;  L.  F.  Moulton  has  20.000  acres;  Mr. 
Anderson  D.  Logan  has  recently  sold  his  home  '-ranch" 
of  15,260  acres  for  $182,000  to  Mr.  Gariiett,  of  the  firm 
of  McCune  &  Garnett,  of  Dixon.  Solano  county,  who 
are  among  the  most  successful  wheat  farmers  in  the 
State.  Peter  Peterson  has  10,110  acri  s,  and  we  notice  a 
number  of  large  wheat  farms,  ranging  from  two  to  five 
thousand  acres,  all  over  the  country. 

Iff  ini  nf. 

Colusa  is  not  classed  as  a  mining  county,  yet  there  la 
both  gold  and  quicksilverfound  within  her  borders.  The 
Buckeye  quicksilver  mine  is  located  in  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  The  \bbott  mine  is  just  across 
the  ridge  in  Lake  county.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
q'licksilver  has  been  taken  out  of  the  latter,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  price  of  quicksilver,  they  are  not 
woiked  at  present.  Gold  was  discovered  about  22  years 
ago  in  Sulphur  Spring  creek,  and  Was  worked  to  consid- 
erable extent.  It  was  what  is  known  as  float  gold, 
that  had  emaiiatfd  from  a  quartz  ledge,  which  was 
round  some  twenty  years  lat-r.  A  quartz  mill  was 
erected. but  whether  it  paid  or  not  we  are  unable  to  Bay. 
Colusa  is  not  without  her 

Mineral  Sprin(;g. 
Among  them  we  will  name  Allen's  soda  springs,  the 
water  of  which  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Cook  and 
Font's  springs,  are  located  in  Bear  va!  ley  near  the  noted 
Bartlett  spring,  just  across  in  Lake  county. 

Colusa. 

Colusa,  the  county  scat,  is  located  on  the  extreme 
( astern  side  on  the  county  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  This  is  the  larg»*st  town  in  the  county, 
and  has  a  population  of  3,000;  it  is  regularly  laid  off 
with  wide  streets,  and  has  some  very  good  and  sub- 
stancial  brick  business  blocks.  Colusa  is  about  ten 
miles  from  Williams,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and 
1.32  miles  north  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  California 
Pacific  (Oregon  division).  The  public  buildings  are  a 
good  court  house,  an  elegaut  school,  and  several  fine 
church  edifices. 

The  Colusa  County  Bank,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$.500,000.  and  $100  000  surplus,  is  one  of  the  largest  in- 
terior banking  houses  in  the  State.  George  Hager  is 
president;  W.  P.  Hi-rriiigton,  cashier;  and  H.  L.  Cutler, 
assistant  cashier.  The  corresponding  banks  arc  the 
BanK  of  California,  San  Francisco;  D.O.Mills  k  Co., 
Sacramento;  and  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank,  of  New  York. 

Th«  PreFBa 

In  the  Colusa  Sun  we  rccoguize  oni  of  our  ableet  ex- 
changes. In  fact,  in  vigor,  orignality  of  thought,  and 
independence  in  the  treatment  of  all  questions  of  pub- 
lie  interest,  it  is  the  peer  of  any  interior  journal  in  Cal- 
fornia.  We  credit  a  large  part  of  this  article  to  W. 
S.  Green,  its  editor.  The  5uii  is  a  weekly  published  by 
Addington  &  Green. 

The  Colusa  Flouring  Mills,  located  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  business  center  of  the  town,  have  four 
run  of  stone,  and  manufacture  about  100  barrels  of 
flour  daily.  Thomas  Bicknell  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors. 
Near  by  is  the  Colusa  Lumber  Company's  yards,  estab- 
lished Bome^twelve  yesars  ago,  furnishing  every  variety 
of  building  material.   W.  D.  Deand  iirthc  owner. 

The  Colusa  Brewery,  located  on  Main  street,  ia  man- 
ufacturing from  .9u0  to  1.000  barrels  of  beer  annually. 
G.  K*nimerer  &  Co.  are  the  proprietors. 

The  Colusa  Soda  and  Ginger  Ale  Works,  of  J.  L.  Paul- 
son,  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets,  have  an 
extensive  trade  all  over  the  county. 

Carriages  and  wagons  arc  manufactured  in  large  num- 
bers by  G.  W.  Bassford,  also  by  C.  Swank,  located  op- 
posite tb0  court  house,  who  has  bceu  engaged  In  the 
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RRAD  AND  CIRCULATE. 
When  you  have  reail  thU  paper  preserve  it 
anil  lend  It  to  your  neJtrhborg,  or  send  II  to 
•ome  friend  In  the  Kaslern.  Western  or  South- 
ern Slates.  Canailn.  Kntfland  and  Conli- 
nentnl  Kurope.  »vho  will  value  Ihe  informa- 
tion It  contains,  and  niisrhl  be  likely  «o come 
or  send  Inlelllirent,  industrious  farmers  to 
settle  In  California. 
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OUR    COMINU  NUAIBRR. 

In  the  coming  nuiiibcr  of  Thk  Rksodrces 
will  appear  a  fine  illustration  of  St.  Helena, 
the  centre  of  the  great  wine  district  of  this 
Coast,  also  a  spleudiil  view  of  the  celebrated 
Napa  Soda  Springs,  situated  about  five  miles  to 
the  northeast  of  Napa  City.  They  are  the 
property  of  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson,  of  San  Friiu- 
cisco.  Beneath  their  location  on  the  mountuiii 
side,  rolls  the  whole  panorama  of  Napa  valley. 


OUR  Il,l.USTRATIO.NS. 

The  beautiful  cut  on  the  first  page  is  "  Wil- 
low Dale,"  the  home  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Ellis,  who 
has  purchased  this  charming  place  from  N.  C. 
Carter.  Mr.  Carter  has  recently  built  a  fine 
residence  in  the  Sierra  Miidre  tract.  It  is  built 
on  the  solid  rock,  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain, 
while  below  he  has  200  acres,  one-half  of  which 
will  be  set  in  \ines  this  winter.  He  has  al- 
ready 50  acres  of  vines  growing  finely.  The 
Sierra  Madre  tract  is  going  forward  under  Mr. 
Carter'.s  management. 

The  Passenger  Depot  between  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  is  described  in  the  article  on  Oak- 
land. 

Mission  San  Gabriel,  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P. 
R.  R  ,  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernar- 
dino, is  one  of  the  best-pieserved  Missions  in 
California. 

The  State  University,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  fine  buildings,  (the  central  one  of  which  is 
given  in  our  illustration),  nas  been  described 
through  the  columns  of  Thk  RiisopRCEs. 


the:   WINE  BOO.U. 

The  editor  of  the  Merchant,  of  this  city,  has 
recently  made  a  trip  to  Southern  California, 
and  represents  that  there  is  a  decided  boom  in 
the  wine  business  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  says  that  "  it  is  very  strong  in  Los  Ange- 
les; it  has  spread  into  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego,  and  northward  to  Ventura,  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Sau  Luis  Obispo;  and  the  new  vine- 
yards largely  consist  of  those  foreign  rarities 
which  are  the  favorites  in  St.  Helena.  Los 
Angeles  county  alone  has  6,000  acres  of  bear- 
ing vines,  and  at  least  4,000  more  of  young 
vines.  Even  j;resno  county,  which,  like  Yolo, 
favors  the  raisin  industry,  has  over  2,000 
acres  in  wine  grapes,  and  some  of  the  choicest 
stocked  vineyards  of  the  State  are  in  Santa 
Clara  oouaty." 


THE  FORBSTRV  CONGRESS. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  that  the  subject  of 
forestry  or  tree-culture  has  attracted  any  con- 
siderable attention  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a 
vague  impression  that  we  were  wasting  our 
heritage,  or  "eating  up  our  seed-corn."  But, 
within  the  past  year  or  two,  the  attention  of 
observing  and  scientific  men  has  been  directed 
to  the  great  and  impending  danger  of,  within  a 
few  years,  finding  the  amount  of  the  easily 
accessible  wood  and  lumber  so  reduceil  that  its 
price  will  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled. 
Observation  has  served  to  prove  that,  to  avert 
the  evil  days,  organized  and  prompt  action 
must  be  takeu  to  provide  that  the  remaining 
forests  shall  be  no  farther  diminished  in  ex- 
tent, but  that  they  shall  be  increased  by  tree 
planting,  so  that  the  growth  of  wood  and 
timber  shall  henceforth  equal,  or  exceed,  its 
consumption. 

It  was  with  this  view  that,  during  the  month 
of  August,  a  meeting  of  eminent  and  observ- 
ing men,  called  the  "American  Forestry  Con- 
gress," was  held  iu  Montreal,  Canada,  to  con- 
sider this  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  was 
attended  by  earnest  men;  men  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  that  prompt  human  actions — a 
desire  to  promote  and  diffuse  that  kind  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  welfare  of  coming 
generations  depends.  No  one  hrd,  or  could 
have,  any  partisan,  sectarian,  or  evn  national 
interests  to  subserve.  Theirs  was  a  higher 
and  broader  duty.  It  was  limited  to  no  sec- 
tion, no  nation,  no  race,  and  was  for  the  ma- 
terial benefit  of  man. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in 
attendance  on  this  Congress,  thus  writes  of  the 
reasons  why  the  people  of  Canada  have  so 
great  interest  in  this  subject: 

"  The  interest  of  Canada  in  the  subject  of  for- 
estry is  more  restricted  in  its  range  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  Her  agriculture  is  not 
imperilled.  There  is  little  danger  that  the  dis- 
foresting of  her  territory  will  work  serious 
harm  in  the  way  of  climatic  changes.  It  is  the 
threatened  extinction  of  her  lumber  supply 
which  gives  a  local  interest  to  discussions  on 
this  subject.  Canadians  have  prided  them- 
selves on  their  exhaustless  forest  wealth  while 
it  was  melting  away  before  their  eyes  like 
April  snow.  As  the  banks  of  one  stream  after 
another  were  stripped  of  their  growth  and  the 
timber  floated  away  to  navigable  water  foi  ex- 
port, the  protests  of  a  few  far-sighted  men  were 
laughed  do*n  with  the  assurance  that  there 
were  trees  enough  along  the  next  stream  and 
the  next  to  last  a  century;  while  somewhere  in 
the  unknown  interior  was  that  bouudles-s  for- 
est which  no  foot  had  traversed,  but  in  which 
almost  every  one  had  faith.  Lumbermen  in 
the  United  States,  too,  have  always  fallen  back 
upon  that  infinite  stretch  of  Canada  pine  when 
reminded  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  they 
were  squandering  the  National  wealth.  But 
the  Dominion  as  well  as  the  Republic  has  been 
aroused  by  the  Census  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States.  Canada  has  been  sending  out  explor- 
ing parties  in  search  of  the  place  where  that 
limitless  pine  supply  has  been  concealed,  and 
the  explorers  have  failed  to  discover  it.  The 
best  authorities  now  assert  that  Canada  pine 
will  be  practically  exhausted  as  soon  as  Amer- 
ican pine — within  ten  years  if  the  present  de- 
mand holds." 

Now,  if  the  supply  in  Canada,  which  has  till 
very  lately  been  supposed  to  be  almost  unlim- 
ited, is  so  nearly  exbausted  as  to  last  but  a  few 
years  more,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, and  the  timber  lands  of  the  northwest  are 
each  year  so  diminishing  iu  exetnt  that,  al- 
ready, the  remaining  forests  are  rising  '  in 
value  at  a  rate  alarming  to  the  consumers, 
it  is  certainly  time  that  the  subject  of  forestry 
was  takeu  in  hand  by  men  who  can  realize  its 
importance. 

One  conclusion  unanimously  reached  in  this 
Congress  was,  that  the  planting  of  trees  on  all 
lands  now  unproductive  was  the  pressing  duty 
of  every  man  who  has  the  means  to  do  it. 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  owted  by  the 
railroad  companies  that  yield  neither  grain  nor 
grass  (and  two-tbirds  of  which  might  advanta- 
geously be  planted  with  trees),  is  so  large  that 
railroads  while  supplying  themselves  with 
ties,  by  robbing  the  adj  icent  forests,  shall  ren- 
der, at  least,  a  partial  equivalent  in  the  wood 
and  timber  their  lauds  may  be  made  to  yield. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world,  railroad  men  have 
the  most  interest  iu  having  the  supply  of  lum- 
ber and  wood  kept  up.    'i'hey^always  have  the 


means  for  planting  rows  of  young  slips  along 
the  sides  of  the  tracks,  and  it  is  passing  strange 
they  have  not  done  so  more  generally.  The 
trees  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape; 
and  tho.se  companies  that  have  largo  tracts  of 
land,  besides  those  used  for  their  roads,  could, 
in  a  f(  w  years,  double  the  value  of  them  by  di- 
versifying them  with  trees,  that  should  both 
please  the  eye,  and  give  shelter  from  the 
storms  and  sun  around  the  houses,  barns,  and 
out-buildings  of  the  future  purchaser,  and  also 
shield  the  growing  crops  from  the  dry  and  des- 
sicatiug  winds.  As  an  investment,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  can  yield  so  large  and  certain 
a  return;  and  why  men  so  shrewd  and  saga- 
cious, as  the  railroad  magnates  of  California 
are  known  to  be,  have  so  long  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  increased  wealth 
is  strange — but  it  is  true.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
from  an  indiflference  to  wealth;  or,  if  they 
have  all  they  want,  they  have  been  grossly 
misunderstood. 


PROGRESS    OF    OUR  INDUSTRIES. 

From  all  parts  of  the  State  come  tidings  of 
the  erection  of  new  factories,  mills  and  refiner- 
ies, showing  'hat  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
progress  ot  "ur  industries.    It  appears  that 
our  farmers  are  depending  less  every  year  on 
the  wheat  crop,  and  more  on  general  products 
and  new  industries.    Iu  speaking  of  the  value 
of  land,  several  of  our  exchanges  insist  that  not 
an  acre  adapted  to  fruit-raising  should  be  de- 
voted to  grain  crops.    The  Sau  Jose  Mercury, 
for  instance,  says  it  would  be  a  poor  orchard  of 
Bartlett  pears,  the  fruit  from  which  would  not 
sell  readily  for  $500  per  acre,  and  the  apricot 
Would  Hffuril  a  still  larger  amount.  Therefore, 
that  paper  argues,  that  laud  iu  that  valley,  which 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  at  least  one-fifth  the 
profits  to  be  realized  from  fruit  of  suitable  va- 
rieties, should  not  be  wasted  for  grain  crops. 
Last  year,  according  to  the  Appeal,  apricot 
trees  three  years  old,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Marysville,  paid  ten  dollars  each. 
It  adds  its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  overdoing  the  busi- 
ness, as  the  canneries  can  handle  all  the  fruit 
that  can  be  produced.    It  is  stated  that  farm- 
ers in  other  sections  are  preparing  to  engage 
extensively  in  fruit  culture  on  land  heretofore 
wasted  on  grain  culture.    Within  the  last  year 
or  so  the  apricot  has  gained  very  rapidly  in 
public  estimation.    Those  of  our  farmers  who 
have  accuttomed  themselves  to  believe  that 
they  can  raise  nothing  but  wheat  should  recol- 
lect that  unlimited  markets  have  been  opened 
up,  within  a  brief  period  of  time,  for  all  the 
varieties  of  choice  fruit  that  can  be  produced. 
The  demand  for  California  fruit  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East,  as  well  as  iu  Europe,  is  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.    Canneries  are  not  half 
plentiful  enough.    There  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  estublishments  could  not  be  made  to 
pay  a  profit  in  every  fruit-growing  district  in 
the  State.    Canning  factories  could  be  run  as 
cheaply  in  the  interiorasin  San  Francisco,  and 
they  would  give  employment  to  many  boys  and 
girls  at  remunerative  wages.  An  establishment 
snflSciently  large  to  use  up  the  surplus  fruit  of 
■  nauy  sections  of  the  State  need  not  cost  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  and  it  would  be  Ihe 
means  of  keeping  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money,  now  sent  out  of  the  State  for  canned 
fruit,  iu  circulation  at  home. 


PROSPEROUS  TIMES. 

We  learn  from  many  of  our  interior  ex- 
changes, that  this  is  a  busy  time  in  their  re- 
spective sections  among  the  farmers.  They 
are  sending  the  year's  products  of  their  soil  to 
the  nearest  shipping  points.  It  is  said  that  all 
the  lines  of  railroad  are  now  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  railroad  through 
the  upper  Sacramento  valley  has  been  more 
severely  taxed  during  the  last  six  weeks,  in 
transporting  to  tide-water  this  season's  crops, 
than  in  any  former  year.  The  cereals  together 
with  the  great  yield  of  fruits,  hops,  and  the  wine 
and  raisin  product,  ought  to  make  the  agricul- 
turists of  California  the  most  prosperous  class 
of  citizens.  Choice  land  is  appreciating  in 
value  in  most  of  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa 
Clara,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  counties,  it  is 
difficult  to  purchase  land  at  prices  that  ruled  a 
very  few  years  ago,  especially  improved  land, 
or  such  as  is  suitable  for  vegetables,  fruit  and 
grape  growing. 


SUBiiCBIBK  (or  TbK  RliSOUUOKbOrCAI.XFOil.NIA. 


HOP  CUL.TIIRE. 

The  profits  of  hop  growing  in  California 
have  lieen  so  large  this  year  that  many  persons 
are  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  business.  The 
market  still  keeps  up;  some  lots  having  been 
sold  recently  for  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  in 
New  York  as  high  as  $1.25  per  pound.  Many 
of  those  who  bought  for  50  cents  and  lower 
are  selling  at  advanced  figures.  It  is  the 
greatest  speculation  in  hops  known  for  many 
years.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however, 
by  those  who  are  making  preparations  for  an 
increased  acreage  the  coming  yar,  that  the 
price  of  hops  is  subject  to  great  variations, 
owing  to  the  occasional  failure  of  crops  in  hop- 
growing  countries.  The  price  therefore,  may 
be  much  lower  next  year. 

The  following  table  of  prices,  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  is  from  a  recent  compilation 
in  a  New  York  paper: 


Sellino 

Year. 

PRICE.  Year. 

PRICK 

1865 

 ."jOc.  1874  

 45o. 

 13e. 

1867 

 60c.  [1876  

 36c. 

1868 

 20c.  .1877.... 

 11c. 

1869  . . 

 25 '40.  1878 

 12Hc. 

1870.. 

 17'4C.  1  1879 

 40  (•4C. 

1871 

 55c.  11880.... 

 25 '40. 

1872 

 45c.     ■  1881 .... 

 30!4C. 

1873 

 42*40.  I 

It  is 

stated  that  four  counti'-'S 

in  New  York 

produce  half  of  all  the  hops  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  yield  of  hops  per 
acrv',  in  pounds,  in  these  four  counties,  for  the 
year  1879,  was  as  follows:  Otsego,  487;  Oneida, 
710;  Madison,  62'J;  Schoharie,  508. 

A  writer  in  ihe  New  York  Evening  Post,  who 
appears  to  be  well  informed,  says  that  the  soil  in 
California  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  of  any 
iu  the  United  States,  so  far  as  experiments 
have  been  made,  for  raising  hops,  the  yield  per 
acre  being  1,274  pounds.  At  the  price  prevail- 
ing this  year,  our  hop  farmers  will  earn  $637 
per  acre,  or  several  times  the  price  of  his  land. 

We  find  iu  an  Eastern  publication  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  history  of  the  hop:  "  It  is 
not  native  of  this  country.  Tlie  first  hop  vine 
planted  in  America  was  set  out  74  years  ago  in 
the  town  of  Madison,  New  York.  The  average 
cost  of  cultivation  in  New  York  State,  per 
pound,  is  put  at  fifteen  cents.  A  necessity  of 
the  business  is  to  command  the  services  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  pickers.  The  season  for 
picking  lasts  only  a  few  days,  and  a  high  wind 
may  destroy  the  crop.  A  machine  for  picking 
has  been  invented,  but  it  is  said  to  save,  little, 
if  any,  labor.  It  is  like  a  common  clothes 
wringer,  the  leaves  and  stems  passing  between 
rollers,  and  falling  off  into  a  receptacle  in  the 
machine." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  California  hops 
are  superior  to  those  grown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  We  learn  that  English  buyers 
have  been  here  and  contracted  for  thousands  of 
bales.  It  is  said  that  the  main  reason  why  our 
hops  are  superior  to  those  grown  elsewhere  is 
because  we  have  no  rain,  and  but  slight  dews 
after  the  hops  are  in  bloom,  till  they  are  ma- 
tured and  gathered.  In  most  other  countries 
where  hops  are  raised  rains  and  damp  weather 
prevail  during  the  growing  and  maturing  sea- 
son. 


INCREASE   IN    VINE  PLANTING. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
State  Vinicultural  Commissioners  we  learn 
that  the  two  year's  work  of  the  Board  to  June 
30th,  1882,  has  produced  a  marked  and  bene- 
ficial change  in  the  vinicultural  interests  of 
the  State.  In  that  time  fully  40,000  acres  of 
vineyard  has  been  added  to  the  wine  growing 
area.  With  the  $14,00J  granted  the  Board  by  the 
Legislature,  it  claims  to  have  been  the  prime 
cause  of  the  planting  of  the  40,000  acres  with 
vines,  the  value  of  which  will  exceed  $10,- 
000.000  within  four  years.  This  certainly  is 
a  good  showing. 


WINE. 

The  wineries  in  Fresno,  says  the  Expositor, 
all  expect  to  close  down  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  About  all  the  best  wine  grapes  are  used 
up.  There  are  still  a  number  of  giapes  on  the 
vines,  but  they  are  sour  and  of  but  little  nse. 
Another  season  the  wineries  will  be  prepared 
to  crush  grapes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ripen. 

PACIFIC  BANK. 

This  bank,  under  the  management  of  R.  H. 
McDonald,  is  doing  a  very  prosperous  business. 
The  name  of  Dr.  McDonald,  the  worthy  Presi- 
dent, is  as  familiar  to  tbegener^  public  as  that 
of  the  State  itself,  and  is  a  guarantee  of  busi- 
ness integrity  in  all  portioulars. 
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A.    PROSPEROUS  INDUSTRY. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  profits  to  be  realized  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  we  will  state  that  the  crop 
in  the  third  year  after  the  cuttings  are  set 
out  will  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, and  by  the  fifth  year  the  vines  will  be 
in  full  bearing.  Mr.  Kose,  of  San  Gabriel,  one 
of  the  largest  wine- growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, stated  some  time  ago,  in  the  course  of  a 
communication  to  one  of  our  city  contempo- 
raries, that  he  counted  on  as  large  a  crop  per 
acre  from  a  young  vineyard,  set  out  four  years, 
as  he  does  from  his  old  vines.  During  the 
session  of  the  State  Horticultural  Convention, 
this  year,  it  was  frequently  stated  by  the  mem- 
bers that  the  average  net  profit  per  acre  of 
grapes,  when  sold  to  wine-makers,  is  from  $60 
to  $75.  If  they  are  converted  into  raisins  the 
profit  would  not  be  less  than  $250,  and  it 
might  reach  $400.  We  will  add  that  corre- 
spondents of  several  newspapers  have  made 
particular  mention  recently  of  many  instances 
in  support  of  the  foregoing  statements.  Mr. 
Arpad  Haraszthy,  President  of  the  Vinicultural 
Society,  says  that  a  vineyard  of  a  dozen  acres 
in  California  would  support  a  family  of  six  or 
seven  members,  as  grape  culture  is  many  times 
more  profitable  than  grain-raising.  Vineyard 
land  can  be  bought  from  $1.25  to  $5per  acre,  but 
that  which  is  accessible  to  market  costs  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  clearing  foothill  and  mountain  land  costs 
from  five  to  twenty  dollars.  But  in  most  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  chemisal,  chaparral,  or 
timber  cleared  away  will  more  than  reimburse 
the  purchaser  for  his  labor  and  outlay.  Such 
lands  are  to  be  found  in  several  counties  of  the 
upland  sections.  The  future  of  the  grape  in- 
terest all  over  the  State  is  certainly  very  prom- 
ising. A  large  number  of  new  vines  will  come 
into  bearing  next  year,  which,  with  the  in- 
creased volume  from  the  old  vines,  make  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  crop  of  1883  will  be 
the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  State.  In  our 
judgment  the  vines  just  commencing  to  bear 
are  a  better  investment  than  loaning  money, 
for  they  will  nearly  or  quite  double  their  yield 
in  ten  years. 

Governor  Downey  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bulletin,  that  owners  of  small  vineyards  in  Los 
Angeles  county  realize,  from  the  sale  of  their 
grapes,  from  $118  to  $125  per  acre.  He  says 
that  there  are  vineyards  of  the  Mission  grape 
in  that  county,  70  or  80  years  old,  that  have 
never  ceased  to  yield  abundant  crops.  The 
vineyard,  then,  is  a  life-time  estate,  requiring 
no  seeding  or  yearly  planting.  All  the  owner 
has  to  do,  says  the  Governor,  is  to  pick  his 
grapes,  dump  them  out  of  the  wagon  on  the 
scales,  weigh,  get  his  ticket,  and  it  brings  the 
coin. 

THE  Pacific   saw  manufacturing 

COMPANY. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  get  some  idea  of  what 
energy  and  enterprise  will  accomplish  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  would  recommend  them  to  visit  the 
above-named  establishment  on  Fremont  street. 
From  a  small  beginning  this  firm  has  created 
an  immense  industry  which  gives  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  skilled  workmen.  A  great 
variety  of  saws,  from  the  size  of  half  an  inch 
in  width  to  the  immense  log  saws,  are  turned 
out  every  month.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  butcher  saw  blades.  Those  us- 
ing them  fitd  that  they  retain  their  sharpness 
much  longer  than  the  imported  article. 

The  steel  used  at  this  factory  is  mostly  im- 
ported from  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  at  an  early  day,  the  native  iron  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  utilized,  and  thereby  enable  this, 
and  similar  establishments,  to  patronize  home 
products.  One  department  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  manufacturing  N.  W.  Spaulding's  pat- 
ent inserted  saw  teeth.  This  is  a  California 
invention,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm. 
It  has  already  made  quite  a  revolution  in  saw- 
mills. 

One  of  the  notable  sights  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Pavilion,  during  the  recent  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  was  the  strikingly  attractive 
exhibit  furnished  by  this  enterprising  firm.  It 
fully  equaled,  in  beauty  and  arrangement,  any 
exhibition  we  have  ever  seen  in  our  fairs.  Few, 
if  any  State  in  the  Union,  could  furnish  a  bet- 
ter one  in  this  line  of  goods.  The  gentlemen 
composing  this  firm  deserve  great  credit  for 
having  established,  in  our  midst,  this  large 
manufacturing  establishment.  We  advise  all 
visitors  to  our  city,  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
anything  in  their  line  of  goods,  to  give  the  Pa- 
cific Saw  Factory  a  call. 


A   SUGGESTION   OR   TWO  TO  NEW- 
COMERS. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  by  new- 
comers, who  have  but  little  means,  and  wish  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  farming,  that  land 
is  too  high  in  California.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
good  land  here  is  worth  more  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Union,  for  the  reason  that  it 
will,  if  properly  cultivated,  bring  a  greater  in- 
come with  less  expense.  Our  advice  to  immi- 
grants, who  wish  to  purchase  farms,  is  to  go 
out  into  the  country  towns.  There,  they  will 
find  the  farms,  and  the  owners  to  sell  them,  at 
reasonable  prices.  To  those  immigrants  who 
are  looking  for  labor,  we  would  say,  do  not  go 
near  the  cities;  better  strike  right  out,  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  State,  into  the  agricultural  districts. 
We  repeat  it:  do  not  go  to  the  cities;  for  there 
you  will  be  under  expenses  constantly,  and  get 
no  work.  Put  right  out  for  the  country,  accept 
the  first  opportunity  for  employment,  go  to  work 
and  we  believe  you  will  learn  more  about  what 
will  be  really  valuable  to  you  about  the  State 
and  its  people  in  oue  month's  time  than  you 
can  learn  in  the  city  in  a  life-time.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  laborers,  at  fair  wages,  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  prospects  are  far  better, 
in  our  judgment,  than  they  have  been  for  many 
3'ears.  As  a  consequence  of  so  large  a  harvest  of 
many  products,  farmers  will  increase  their  acre- 
age, which,  with  new  buildings,  repairs,  drain- 
age, etc.,  will  absorb  a  considerable  force  of  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborthrough  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  It  almost  invariably  follows 
that  when  we  have  a  good  year  agriculturally, 
we  have  a  good  season  also  for  mechanics.  As 
soon  as  people  acquire  means,  they  begin  to 
make  improvements  in  the  country.  When 
crops  are  all  rigbt,  oae  farmer  wants  a  new 
house,  another,  new  barns  and  out-buildings. 

We  learn  from  our  exchanges  that  the  busi- 
ness outlook  all  over  the  State  is  excellent. 
The  time  has  now  arrived,  in  California,  when 
farmers  can  keep  men  employed  the  year 
around.  One  large  farmer  said,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Petaluma  Courier,  recently,  that  he  could 
keep  40  or  50  men  employed  every  mouth  in 
the  year,  if  they  would  work  for  twenty  dollars 
a  month  and  board.  From  all  the  iufoimation 
at  hand,  we  believe  that,  at  reasonable  wages, 
there  need  not  be  an  idle  laboring  man  parad- 
ing our  streets,  or  tramping  over  the  country. 


OUT    OP  MEAT. 

Los  Angeles  is  out  of  meat.  The  Mirror 
says  that,  from  being  a  large  exporter  of 
beef  cattle,  that  county  has  become  an  ex- 
tensive importer,  and  now  has  to  cast  about 
all  the  contiguous  territory  for  the  where- 
with to  meet  the  demands  of  tha  rapidly  in- 
creasing population.  The  same  scarcity  and 
high  prices  seem  to  be  the  rule  in  nearly  every 
community  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  will 
be  no  business  more  profitable  for  men  of  cap- 
ital to  engage  in  hereafter,  than  that  of  stock- 
raising. 


LIVE    STOCK   IN  MODOC. 

We  learn  from  the  Independent  that  the  pres- 
ent season  has  been  the  best  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  that  part  of  the  State  for  many 
years,  for  the  growers  of  live  stock.  The  sud- 
den rise  in  the  price  of  beef  has  sent  many 
buyers  into  that  county,  and  all  who  had  cattle 
that  they  wished  to  dispose  of,  have  been  ena- 
bled to  do  80  at  good  prices.  There  has  also 
been  an  active  demand  for  horses  and  sheep, 
and  buyers  for  this  kind  of  stock  have  been 
numerous,  and  considerable  money  has  found 
its  way  there. 


THE    BEAN  CROP 

Thia  crop,  in  the  Arroyo  Grande,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  is  estimated  to  aggregate  $200,- 
000  in  value.  The  harvest  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  yield  is  found  to  be  from  2,500  to 
4,000  pounds  per  acre.  Au  average  of  3,000 
pounds  per  acre,  at  3%  cents  per  pound,  the 
return  to  the  farmer  is  at  the  rate  of  $105  per 
acre  for  his  laud.  This  seems  to  be  a  valuable 
crop  in  many  parts  of  Southern  California. 


GRAPE  SHIPMENTS. 

Oroville  says  the  Mercury,  is  sending  a  car- 
load and  Marysville  two  carloads  of  grapes 
every  day  to  Sacramento.  Those  shipped  from 
this  point  come  principally  from  the  vineyards 
of  Kideout,  Grass  Bros.,  and  McAdams.  Dr. 
Chandler  has  also  shipped  to  Sacramento  a 
few  carloads  of  grapes  that  rain  had  made  unfit 
to  be  converted  into  raisius. 


ADVANTAGES   OF  SMALL.  FARMS. 

The  following  taken  from  the  Louisville 
Farm  and  Fireside  is  as  applicable  to  California 
as  anywhere  else: 

It  must  be  conceded  that  high  cultivation 
can  ordinarily  best  be  done  upon  small  farms, 
especially  where  one's  capital  is  limited.  The 
tendency  to  improve  small  farms,  as  compared 
more  thoroughly  with  large  ones,  is  apparent 
in  every  thriving  community. 

Small  farms  induce  thrift  and  peacefulness. 
The  owners  are  stipulated  to  frugality  to  obtain 
means  for  the  purchase  of  improved  imple- 
ments and  commercial  manures. 

Many  a  man  drags  out  a  debt-burdened  exis- 
tence because  he  has  "  laud  on  the  brain, "and 
tills  more  land  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  till 
in  order  to  render  it  profitable.  If  the  same 
degree  of  industry,  with  more  precision  of 
application,  were  expended  on  a  smaller  space, 
it  would  result,  almost  invariably,  in  increased 
comfort,  happiness,  and  general  prosperity,  if 
not  in  wealth. 

The  mania  for  possessieg  large  plantations 
and  farms,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  them,  is 
evidently  on  the  increase  in  this  country. 
Heavy  taxation  of  unsettled  lands,  owned  by 
non-residents  for  speculative  purposes,  proves 
to  be  but  a  partial  remedy  in  suppressing  the 
evil.  To  every  thinking  person  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  intensive  farming  is  better 
every  way  than  for  individuals  to  undertake 
the  extensive  culture  of  large  areas,  resulting, 
as  it  generally  does,  in  diminished  production 
per  acre. 

THE    GLOBE    IRON  WORKS. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  an  advertisement  in  our  columns,  bearing 
the  above  title.  Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co.,  the 
firm  name,  are  gentlemen  who  are  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  in  this  city.  Their  reputation 
for  integrity  and  fair  dealing  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished, that  it  is  never  called  in  question.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  their  foundry  is  doing  a 
large  and  prosperous  business,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Nuttall,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  other 
prominent  business  men,  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  having  established  large  enterprises 
in  our  city  and  State,  thereby  benefitting  a 
great  number  of  people,  and  adding  to  our 
wealth  and  population.  The  examples  of  what 
such  manufacturing  enterprises  do  towards 
building  up  popiilous  towns  are  numerous.  It 
is  said  that  the  establishment  of  iron  works  in 
an  English  fishing  village  raised  the  population 
from  435  inhabitants,  in  1847,  to  more  than  50,- 
000  in  1881.  It  behooves,  then,  every  citizen, 
having  his  own  benefit,  and  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  State, 'at  heart,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
our  midst.  We  trust  that  mining  men,  all  over 
the  State  and  Coast,  will  give  the  Globe  Iron 
Works  a  call. 


A  RAPIDLY-GROWING  COUNTY. 

From  the  OroviWe  Mercury  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: Should  Butte  continue  to  advance  during 
the  next  ten  years  as  fast  as  during  the  period 
from.  1870  to  1880,  we  will  have  a  population  of 
40,000.  During  the  period  from  '75  to  '80  we  ad- 
vanced from  eleventh  in  wealth  and  population 
up  to  eighth — there  now  being  but  seven  coun- 
ties in  the  State  ahead  of  us.  We  predict,  in  fact, 
that  the  days  of  our  real  prosperity  are  just  be- 
ginning. When  the  fruit  interest  assumes  the 
just  proportions,  as  it  will  in  a  few  years,  and 
manufacturing  begins  here  with  our  unlimited 
supply  of  water  power,  as  it  certainly  will  in 
time,  then  the  brightest  days  of  Butte  will  be 
at  hand.   

FRESH    AND    DRIED  FRUITS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  crop  of  California  is  unusually 
large  this  season,  orchardists  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  fruits  by 
the  drying  and  canning  processes,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  well  known  that  there  is  a  steady  market 
at  homo  and  abroad,  for  fruits  prepared  in  these 
styleu  for  shipment. 

CHANCES  FOR  INDUSTRIOUS  SETTLERS. 

The  region  of  country  embraced  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  offers  rare  chances  for 
honest  workingmen.  There  are  great  tracts 
of  timber;  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  verdant 
nooks  and  canyons  in  those  mouutuinous  re- 
gions that  afford  excellent  advantages  for  men 

1  of  pluck  to  establish  stock  ranches,  dairying 

I  farms,  etc. 


THE    RAINBOW  MINE. 

J.  F.  Parsons,  of  this  city,  who  has  cli 
the  new  ten-stamp  mill  at  the  Rainbow  u.i  .e 
near  Alleghany,  Sierra  county,  is  in  town,  ard 
gave  the  Trancript  some  interesting  items  con- 
cerning that  remarkable  property.  There  is  on 
the  dump  about  3,000  tons  of  ore  that  is  ex- 
pected to  average  $100  to  the  ton.  The  result 
of  the  first  week's  run  (with  five  stamps)  after 
the  mill  started  recently  was  $4,000.  In  twelve 
days,  with  five  stamps  running  half  of  the  time 
and  all  of  them  the  rest,  $12,500  was  cleaned 
up.  The  motive  power  for  the  mill  is  derived 
from  a  Peltou  which  gives  the  most  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. Mr.  Parsons  says  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Pelton  is  the  best  wheel  ever  invented, 
requiring  less  water  than  any  other  to  produce  a 
given  power.  The  present  workings  of  the  Rain- 
bow are  400  feet  deep,  and  a  tunnel  is  now  being 
run  to  tap  the  ledge  at  a  point  240  feet  still 
lower.  When  this  is  completed  the  mine  will 
be  worked  through  it,  dispensing  with  the 
steam  hoisting  machinery  now  used.  This 
ledge  was  discovered  over  twenty  years  ago  by 
some  parties  who  struck  it  while  running  for 
gravel  and  took  out  $90,000  in  a  short  time. 
The  owners  fell  out  among  themselves,  and 
work  was  not  resumed  till  about  three  years  ago 
when  Win.  Hauley  (one  of  the  original  own- 
ers), S.  C.  Farnham,  of  Vallejo,  and  others 
commenced  hunting  for  the  ledge.  They  spent 
several  months  and  many  thousand  dollars  be- 
fore striking  anything,  but  a  year  ago  last  July 
thoy  found  a  bonanza  and  took  out  $30,000  in 
two  or  three  days.  Since  then  they  have  real- 
ized over  $70,000  more,  crushing  the  rich  spec- 
imens in  a  hand  mortar.  The  addition  of  the 
mill  to  the  plant  will  greatly  i  icrease  the  regu- 
lar output. — Nevada  Transcript. 


A.1IERICAN  CATTLE. 

The  3Iark  Lane  Express  says:  Americans  have 
done  more  for  the  rank  and  tile  of  their  common 
native  breeds  in  the  last  five  years  than  English 
farmers  have  done  for  their  rank  and  file  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  If  anyone  doubts  this  let 
him  go  and  look  at  a  lot  of  American  beasts 
and  then  go  to  the  Fairs  and  markets  of  any 
part  of  this  country — with  the  exception  of 
certain  breeding  districts — and  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  Of  course  the  United  States  cat- 
tle we  now  receive  are  the  bent  they  have  to 
send,  quite  the  pick  of  their  markets;  but  five 
years  ago  they  had  but  few,  if  any,  as  good  to 
send.  As  things  are  going  now,  the  cattle  of 
Colorado  and  Texas  will  be  a  long  way  ahead 
of  our  ordinary  cattle  in  ten  year's  time.  The 
horned  stock  to  be  found  in  summer  in  the  new 
forest,  in  Hampshire,  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
Montana  itself. 


PRE'HISTORIC  ANIMAL. 

The  Calaveras  Chronicle  recently  made  men- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  tooth  belong- 
ing to  some  pre-historio  animal.  It  was  found 
at  the  forks  of  the  Calaveras  river,  embedded  a 
foot  deep  in  a  limestone  formation.  The  frag- 
ment is  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  the  proportions  showing  that  whan 
entire,  the  tooth  must  have  been  at  least  six  in- 
ches in  length. 

SINGULAR    UNION    OF    TWO  TREES. 

The  Greenville  liullelin  mentions  the  extra- 
ordinary conjunction  of  an  oak  and  a  pine 
tree.  The  oak  branches  from  the  pine  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  below  where  the 
two  join,  the  bark  of  the  pine  is  smooth  and 
solid;  on  the  surface  no  trace  of  any  root  from 
the  Oak  can  be  seen;  their  union  is  as  perfect, 
apparently,  as  a  graft  could  be  made. 


BARLEY  CROP. 

The  Census  Bun  au  reports  that  California 
and  New  York  still  produce  nearly  half  the 
barley  of  the  country.  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  have  made  the  heaviest  increase. 
California  barley  still  has  the  preference  among 
brewers. 


SILVER  BRICK. 

From  the  Redding  Independent  we  learn  that 
a  100-pound  silver  brick  was  received  in  that 
place,  recently,  for  shipment.  This  is  the  first 
production  of  the  Irou  Mountain  ore,  which  is 
being  worked  in  the  Copper  City  mill. 


MILL  SITES. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  redwoods  of  Humboldt 
county  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Sau  Fran- 
Cisco  men  looking  for  miU  sites. 
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trade  here  for  the  past  fifteen  years;  Eirk  Patrick  is 
in  the  same  lino  of  business. 

The  town  is  well  watered  b;  the  Colusa  Waterworks, 
owned  bj  J.  B.  Cooke,  who  has  a  fine  steam-power 
pumping  apparatus,  the  water  being  raised  from  the 
Sacramento  river  into  tanks  SO  feel  high,  from  whence 
it  is  distiibute  throughout  the  town  by  means  of 
pipes. 

The  Sacramento  Transportation  Company's  steamers, 
which  ply  between  here  and  Sai'ramento,  also  run  up 
the  river,  some  90  miles,  to  Mclutire's  Landing.  We 
were  informed  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Murdock,  one  of  the  at^ents 
for  the  line,  that  they  take  freight  down  the  river  to 
Sacramento  for  $1.25  per  ton,  and  to  San  Francisco  for 
$1.50;  but  up  the  river,  from  the  latter  place,  the 
charges  are  $5  per  ton,  and  $4  from  Sacramento.  This 
is  a  very  popular  line  for  shipping  wheat.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock is  also  largely  engaged  in  the  live  stock  trade; 
he  shipped  18,li00  head  of  hogs  to  market  last  year. 

The  grain  interest  is  represented  by  W.  A.  Mathews, 
E.  W.  Jones  k  Co.,  W.  M.  Billups,  and  B.  B.  Glascock. 

Several  lines  of  stages  leave  Culusa  daily  Wm. 
Miller's  line  runs  from  Colusa  toWiltiams:  Colusa  to  Max- 
well {twelve  miles,  fare  one  dollar)  :  Coluse  to  Arbuckle 
25  miles,  fare  $2).  Mr.  Miller  is  proprietor  of  the  Tele- 
graph stables  at  Colusa,  and  of  the  new  brick  livery  at 
Williams.  The  Colusa  Stage  Company  also  rim  stages 
rom  Colusa  tn  Chieo,  Ppnceton,  Butte  City,  Dayton, 
MarysviUe,  and  Jacinto.  £.  A.  Harrington  is  general 
superintendent. 

We  were  informed  by  Uice  &  Stewart,  the  contractors 
and  builders,  that  one  brick  business  block,  ten  new 
dwellings,  and  a  fine  two-story  brick  school  has 
been  added  to  the  town  within  the  past  year. 

Hotvlg. 

The  Colusa,  a  three-story  brick,  kept  by  James  Bond, 
is  the  principal  hotel  in  the  town;  the  National  Hotel, 
an  old  established  house,  kept  by  A.  Bond,  furnishes 
accomodations  at  moderate  prices;  there  are  several 
other  small  hotels  in  the  place. 

We  called  on  J.  B.  De  Jarratt,  the  county  clerk,  who 
has  a  complete  abstract  of  title,  and  is  tUe  searcher  of 
records  for  Colusa  county.  He  informed  us  that  lands 
are  rapidly  nilvauciug  in  price  all  over  the  county. 

While  at  Culusa  we  saw  J.  H.  Roberts'  stt-aiu  wagon, 
with  a  train  of  eleven  common  road  wagons  all  hitched 
together,  hauling  wheat  from  the  interior  to  the  river. 
The  steam  wagon  is  quite  a  novelty;  but  it  can  only  be 
used  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the  long  dry  seasons 
keep  the  roads  hard  and  solid. 

Insiiriince. 

Messrs.  Washburn  fc  Atherton,  general  insurance 
agents,  are  doing  business  for  nearly  all  the  popular 
companies  represented  on  the  coast. 

We  visited  an  art  gaih  ry,  on  Filth  street,  that  of  I. 
Bay^iou,  who  came  from  San  Francisco  some  eighteen 
it^outbs  ago:  for  artistic  and  life,  like  pictures  we  have 
never  seen  finer  in  any  county.  Ten  miles  west,  on  the 
CP.  R.  K.  (O.  D,),  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Williams. 

Named  after  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  the  founder  of  the 
town.  There  are,  at  presi-nt,  about  410  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  supported  by  the  wheat-farming  country 
that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides. 

There  are  three  hotels.  The  Williams,  a  fine  two- 
story  brick  building,  owned  and  kept  by  W.  H.  Wil. 
liams;  the  Stanley  House,  on  Eighth  street,  kept  by  W. 
C.  Goldsmith;  and  the  Central,  located  near  the  railroad 
depot,  kept  by  E.  Marquis. 

Wm.  Miller's  livery  and  Lang's  livery,  kept  by  M.  A. 
Lang,  are  located  here. 

The  Williams  foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  owned  by 
a  company,  mauufactnres  varies  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements. 

There  are  also  located  here  several  largo  grain  ware- 
houses, which  have  a  storage  capacity  of  over  4,0110  tons. 

The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company  has  one  its  branch 
yards  in  this  town.    Mr.  C.  T.  Malcum  is  its  agent. 

There  are  several  large  t:eneral  stores  here.  Hyman 
&  Co.  have  the  principal  one,  a  double  brick  building, 
which  is  filled  with  all  clases  of  general  merchandise. 

Fanch  Brothers  have  a  fine  drug  store,  and  are  doing 
quite  a  business  in  insurance. 

F.  Y.  Modeley  is  in  the  same  business,  representing  a 
large  number  of  popular  companies,  and  is  also  the 
business  manager  of  the  largest  grain  warehouse  north 
of  Vallejo.  We  now  go  north  on  the  railroad  nine 
miles  to  the  villia^e  of 

Maxwell, 

Situated  on  a  level  plain,  and  having  a  population  of 
about  250.  The  large  commission  house  of  Hardin 
Brothers,  who  are  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  has  a 
s'orage  capacity  for  2,0011  tons;  they  have  also  a  lumber 
yard  in  connection  with  their  business. 

Durham  Brothers  have  quite  an  extensive  hardware 
store,  and  deal  also  in  all  classes  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, wagons,  etc. 

F.  Keau  has  recently  opened  a  fine  clothing  store,  and 
is  selling  large  quantities  of  clothing  at  bottom  figures. 

Charles  Lindstrcn's  saddle  and  harness  shop  is  noted 
for  turning  out  the  very  best  of  work. 

A  few  doors  below  the  drygoods  h'luse  of  A.  Jacobs  is 
the  opposition  house  of  Max  Schusselman,  with  a  rival 
stock  of  goods. 

August  Wall  has  recently  opened  a  fine  funiiture 
store,  and  A  Griggs  a  new  drug  store. 

Furth  Bros.,  lias  opened  a  general  store,  with  J.  D. 
Bacon  as  manager. 

C.  C.  Simpson  started  a  carriage,  wagon  and  general 
job  shop  when  the  town  first  started — two  years  ago. 

The  Macoupin  Hotel,  a  new  house,  has  been  recently 
erected  by  Samuel  Pence,  and  is  a  very  good  country 
hotel.  This  shows  that  Maxwell  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
business  town.  Twenty-four  miles  further  north  brings 
us  to 

Willowa. 

The  second  largest  town  in  Colusa  county,  located  on  t 
level  pl&lQ  in  s  fine  agriciUtiur&l  country.  TUe  businew 


portion  of  the  town  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by  fire  early 
in  the  season,  but  it  is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  bulid> 
ings.  being  of  brick,  will  be  much  finer  than  before. 
One  block,  built  by  C.  J.  McCoy,  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  embrace  five  stores  and  a  fine  hjtel.  The 
latter  will  be  80  by  125  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height; 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Central.  A  public  hall,  also  of 
brick,  42  by  70  feet,  is  being  built  by  Z.  Bates.  Three 
other  brick  stores,  making  eight  in  all,  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  1st  of  December. 

One  live  newspaper,  the  Williams  Journal,  is  pub- 
lished here  by  E.  C.  Hart  &  Co. 

Real  estate  is  rapidly  changing  hands  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  The  sail  is  of  a  dark  adobe  nature,  making 
the  best  of  wheat  land.  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.  are  engaged 
in  selling  lands  here. 

The  rainfall  for  the  past  season  was  IS  inches,  but  is 
usually  from  25  to  30  inches.  Good  water  is  obtained 
by  boring  from  30  to  70  feet.  Land  is  valued  at  from 
$40  to  $50  per  acre,  for  the  best  improved  wheat  farms, 
and  for  the  second  best  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 
From  five  to  eight  miles  west  takes  us  into  the  foothills 
of  the  Coast  Range,  where  the  land,  that  is  too  hilly  for 
farming  purposes,  makes  the  best  of  grazing  laud,  and 
is  valued  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  Bank  of  Willows,  established  in  1880.  has  $50,- 
000  paid-up  capital.  N.  D,  Redeant  is  president;  W.  C. 
Murdoch,  cashier.  The  London  and  San  Francisco 
Bank  and  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  of  New  York, 
are  its  corresponding  banks. 

Large  and  commodious  grain  warehouses,  having  a 
capacity  for  20,000  tons,  are  located  here,  and  are 
operated  by  T.  C.  &  P.  D.  Jones,  who  shipped  60,000 
tons  of  grain  from  here  in  1881. 

Willows  has  one  brewery,  that  ol  N.K.  Weyand,  whose 
trade  extends  to  the  neighboring  towns. 

Tne  merchants  of  the  town  deserve  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

J.  P.  Klemmer  has  a  large  agricultural  warehouse 
and  is  also  agent  for  the  "Minnesota  Chief,"  the  best 
thrashing  machine  now  in  use. 

Hachheimer  &  Co. ,  who  are  doing  a  large  mercantile 
business,  have  just  mSved  into  their  elegant  new  brick 
store. 

J.  C.  Putman,  next  to  the  bank,  has  a  drug  store,  and 
also  keeps  paints,  oils,  school  books,  stationery  and 
periodicals,  including  The  Rksourcss  or  Califobnia. 

Parks  &  Gutman's  New  City  drug  store,  in  the  new 
brick  building  near  the  corner,  has  as  fine  a  line  of 
drugs,  medicines,  toilet  articles,  etc. ,  as  can  be  foimd 
north  of  Sacramento. 

Henry  M.  Isaacs  J:  Co.  's  general  store,  under  the  new 
hotel,  and  J.  A.  Patton's  large  general  store,  are  some 
of  the  main  features  of  Willows 

Carriages  and  wagons  are  built  and  repaired  by  four 
firms— T.  Rody,  Joseph  Hafut-r,  Joseph  Uainville,  and 
MuUer  &  Florenecio.  There  are  a  number  of  business 
hoU!>es  that  are,  at  present,  in  temporary  buildings, 
having  been  burnt  out  by  the  late  fire;  but  they  are 
all  bound  to  build  up  again.  Midway  between  Max- 
well and  Willows  is  the  village  of 

Germantown, 

Situated  in  a  fine  wheat  section  It  contains  about  200 
inhabitants,  several  large  grain  warehouses,  two  hotels, 
and  a  few  general  stores;  but  as  we  simply  passed- 
through  on  the  train,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
details  of  the  place.  We  now  pass  on  north  to  the  vil 
liage  of 

Orland, 

Which  is  situated  on  bcth  sides  of  the  railroad,  in  a  fine 
agricultural  county.  Orland  has  a  population  of  450 
inhabitants.  One  newspaper,  the  Orland  Tima,  is 
published  here  by  Frank  Freeman,  who  is  also  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business. 

A.  Papst  &  Brother  have  a  large  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise. These  gentleman  &re  the  founders  of  the 
college  that  is  now  under  construction,  which  will  be  a 
fine  brick  building,  4U  by  60  feet,  and  will  be  several 
stories  in  height.  They  also  have  lots  for  sale,  in  quar- 
ter, half,  and  from  one  to  two  acres,  the  prices  being  $50 
to  $73  each.  Laud  in  this  vicinity  is  farming  land,  and 
is  nearly  all  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  of  a  dark  clay 
nature,  and  farms  are  valued  at  from  $15  to  $40  per 
acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements. 

Orland  has  several  hotels.  The  Orland  Heme,  k'pt 
by  A.  M.  Muth,  and  the  Union,  one  block  from  the  de- 
pot, kept  by  E.  Work.  Stages  leave  the  hotels  for 
Chico,  Newville,  and  various  small  towns  in  the  in- 
terior. 

There  are  a  number  of  merchants  in  this  young  and 
thriving  town,  among  whom  we  will  mention,  O.to 
Raphael  &  Co.;  A.  Beerman,  who  built  the  first  brick 
store  in  the  place;  the  Orland  drug  store  of  T.  J.  Brin- 
ton,  who  keeps  also  books,  stationery,  paints,  oils,  etc.; 
the  fine  millinery  establishment  of  Miss  C.  A.  Healon, 
located  oppiisite  the  Orland  Hotel;  Mehl  &  Lunz,  boot 
and  shoe  store,  who  also  have  a  similar  establishment 
in  Williams;  C.  B.  Paul  and  F.  Winne,  whose  large  wagon 
and  agricultural  works  near  the  depot,  arc  turning  out 
none  but  first-class  work;  and  Jonathan  Griflin  and 
Charles  Norton  havcasimilarestablishment.  All  things 
considered,  Orland  is  one  of  the  liveliest  towns  in 
northern  California. 

There  are  a  number  of  smaller  towns  in  Colusa 
county  that  we  did  not  visit,  but  among  which  we  will 
mention, 

Princeton. 

Situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
river,  which  was  quite  a  trading  place  before  the  rail, 
road  entered  the  county. 

College  City, 
Located  in  the  southern  part  of  Colusa,  some  eighteen 
south  from  the  county  seat.  The  town  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pierce  (long  a 
citizen  of  the  county) ,  to  the  Christian  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college,  which  is  now  in 
its  eight  year.  The  village  contains  about  250  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  country.  Some  three 
miles  east  is 

Arbucltle, 

Iiocated  on  the  railroad,  with  a  poptUstion  of  «bout  200. 


Jacinto, 

Is  the  shipping  point  for  th(^  large  wheat  farm  of  Dr. 
H.  J.  Glenn,  and  has  one  general  store. 

Sulphur  creek  is  a  small  mining  town  in  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains.  Central  is  a  city  of  the  future. 
Spring  valley,  St.  Johns,  Newville,  Butte  City,  Kana- 
wah,  and  Leeseville  are  all  small  trading  points  in 
various  portions  of  the  county.  In  conclusion,  we  will 
say,  that  Colusa  county,  when  once  properly  settled, 
has  resources  sufficient  to  support  the  entire  present 
population  of  California. 


BXTRAORDIIVARY   ARTICSIAN  WELL. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  Comniercialsiys:  There  is  being 
bored,  on  the  lands  of  Robert  Cathcraft,  Pomona, 
an  artesian  well.  At  1.5  feet  surface  water  was 
struck.  After  going  a  few  feet  further,  the  surface 
water  rose  to  within  10  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
boring  then  went  on  to  111  feet,  and  there  they 
struck  a  perfect  river  of  water,  28  feet  deep,  which 
came  to  the  top  of  the  pipe  with  such  irresistible 
force  as  to  almost  knock  the  men  off  the  lever. 
After  going  through  the  '28  of  water,  struck  clay  at 
139  feet,  which  lasted  until  the  depth  of  145  feet 
was  reached,  then  struck  gravel  and  third  strate 
of  water.  They  are  now  in  this  strata.  The 
boring  is  superintended  by  Mr.  Frederick  Foster, 
who  thoroughly  understands  his  business.  This 
well  promises  to  be  the  best  well  in  Log  Angeles 
County. 

Ant  of  our  readerswhowill  enclose  two3-cent  stamps 
In  a  letter  to  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  receive  in  return  a  beautiful  engraving  in  colors, 
representing  an  Australian  scene,  and  their  manner  of 
travelling  in  that  country  with  ostrices  as  a  motor. 
They  i/iBethe  picture  (the  packing  costing  six  cents)  to 
all  wno  may  send  for  it,  desiring  in  this  matter  to  make 
themselves  widely  known  to  the  people. 


B.H.  McDonald,  JlSlNsiS^ 

President*  Wj^^fi\^^A 

SanFrancisco^    ..^RiJ^wi  1  k  I  a  i 

CapitalStoclc 

si,ooo,ooo.oo 

I^Surpliis  460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  <"«!.,  July  1,  VSS'i. 
We  take  itlcasiire  in  proHontlnic  for  your 
'■oiiMidcriition  the  f..llo\v:ng  Tliiily.ei;;lith  Seuii-Au- 
aual  Statement  of  the  coudiliou  of  this  Bank: 

itHnIi  PrcniiNeN   S15O.O00  OO 

■iHlier  Ileal  F.Ntiltc   ia.S2.>  :W 

I'liitcd  MtalCN  KondN   6:2)>..''U>7  6<> 

i/aiKl  .\MH«cialion  ^iloclt   l.'>.i'^I  ,'>.l 

l.oaiiM  mikI  IliHcountM   1.7H.>.iMkO  20 

Hue  from  ItiiiikN   5^7 .'J?!*  OS» 

Money  ou  liaiid   «t:f>.:t>i.'>  :to 

LIABILITIES.  lS».7.->-».o!.;>  o» 

rapital  |»ai«i  ni>  $l,0(io.ooo 

Surplus   44;o.>>00  70 

l>ii<-  itcpoNltorM   l,»-"»:t.«iT'2 

llaiikM   a:i7,4!»l  ''^^ 

UiviticudM  unpaid   i:{4  .'iO 

¥3".y.l'.i.oi>9  o» 

ThiM  Bank  Iian  npccial  raril;tieM  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  banking  business. 


COBIMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


I  [  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Do  not  ne- 
pect  YOUR 

?WN. In  - 
ERESTS 

by  purchasing: 
until  you  have 
received  our 
I  tuiely  illxistrat- 
I  ■(!  50  paije  cala- 
J  iogue.  Sent  free 
to  any  address, 

THE  COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO., 

Columtwis,  Ohio,  is  the  larpest  factory  in  the  world 
for  first -class  Buggies,  Phxtons,  Surreys  and  Car- 
riages, and  do  give  more  realvaloc  for  the  money 
than  any  other  manufacturers.  Dealers  sell  our 
vehicles  evervwhere.  Name  of  nearest  will  be 
tent  with  prices. 


Be  sure,  before  buying,  to  examine  the  N'amo  Plate 
to  be  found  on  the  rear  of  every  Buggy  manufactured 
by  us,  for  none  are  (fenulne  unless  they  bear  the 
name  of 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY, 

COIiUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Many  inferior  goods  are  offered  as  Columbus  Buggies, 
and  care  should  be  used  to  distinguish  between  "Co- 
lumbus Buggies"  and  Columbus  Buggy  Co.'s  Buggies. 


J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &.  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

325   Market  Street, 
feSA-lV  FRANCISCO. 


Capital,  paid  in  full,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  Tvas  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISH  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 


tlLIFORMl  SUGia  REFIIM, 


Mamifacturers  of  tbe 


STANDARD  STEUP, 


t  SUPERIOR  ARTICtE, 

Put  up  in  Barrels  E;x]>res8ly  for  Home  Con- 
sumption, 


EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 


In  Ban  els  for  Export. 


REFI  NED  SUGARS, 


At  Lowest  Slarket  Rates. 


.MELTING 


Offlo«:  325  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs. 


GALENA-SIL¥ER 
and  COPPER  ORES. 

^HE  PACIFIC  WATER  JACKET  SMELT- 
ERS embrace  many  fentnres  thiit  are 
entirely  new  and  of  ^rent  practical  utility, 
which  are  covered  by  letfers  patent. 

No  other  furnaces  can  compare  witli  these 
for  durability  and  in  capacity  for  uninter- 
rupted  worl<. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Giving  results  never  l>ef.ire  obtained  as  re- 
gards continuous  runniiiir,  ecoiifiiiiy  of  fuel, 
(rrude  and  quality  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepared  to  demonstrate  by  facts  the 
claims  liere  made. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPED  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Requirinff  no  liricic  or  Mton.^  work,  except 
tlintfor  tile  crucible,  IIiiih  tinvluii  fsrvat  ex- 
penge  and  loss  of  time  in  construction. 

COMPLETE  SMELTING  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

Of  any  capacity,  and  Willi  all  the  improve- 
ment* tliat  e«  perien  e  Iiu8  HUKtrested  as  val- 
uable in  tliia  class  of  mucbinery. 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT- 
ERS FURNISHED, 

When  desired,  to  examine  mines  and  to  an- 
perintend  oinstruction  and  runninif  of  fur- 
naces.    Kstiinates  i;iven  upon  application. 
8end  for  Circular. 


RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO., 
Paoiflo  Iron  Worka,  San  FransiaoOt 


November. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


II 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


O  F 


HUTCHINSON 


&  MANN, 


Nos. 3*22  and  32 1  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


A-gents  for  Tlie 
Dtvellini;  House  Underwriters. .  .New  York, 

•         $2,400,744  06. 

Girard  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co  Philadelpbia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

La  Confiance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$0,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co    Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  F.  <&  ni.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

Tbe  Fire  Iras.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Eng., 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonla  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,753  71. 

Watertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

$1,006,656  23. 


MARINE. 

The  T^ondon  and  Provinciul  Marine  Insar* 
ance  Couipu  n  y  London, 

$6,278,362. 

Lia  Fonciere  Marine  Iiim.  Co  Paris, 

$2,25 1  ►,0  IK). 


Capital  Represeiitea. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

W.  Ia.  CHALMERS  Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  anil  Adjusters. 


G.  P.  Sheffield.     J.  Patterson.      N.  W.Spaulding 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Santa  Graz  Gmjoi  ier. 


Pacific  "Eifle  and  1  stol  Powderi  3 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITIOIV, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

k  RINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  NUTTALL,  1 
J.  KEDINGTON.  ) 


.  FOtJTS 
.  BACON. 


GLOBE  IRON  WORKS. 


FOUNDRY, 

MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE. 


A  PRODUCTIVE  SECTION. 

Thd  Los  Angeles  Time's  has  the  following: 
Pomona  is  situated  at  au  elevation  of  about  900 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  33  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles, on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road leading  from  Los  Angeles  to  Arizona,  and 
there  is  no  more  beautiful  or  desirable  locality 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.    The  surrounding  valley 
has  no  superior  in  regard  to  soil  or  climate. 
For  years  this  favored  land  has  only  been 
awaiting  the  application  of  enterprise  and  c.ip- 
ital  to  place  it  iu  the  front  ranks  of  prosperity; 
and  now  that  we  have  both  we  may  exoect 
rapid  advancement  and  wonderful  achieve- 
ments.    Wide-awake  capitalists  are  now  en- 
gHged  in  piping  water,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
abundance,  from  the  San  Antonio  canyon,  tobe 
conveyed  to  large  tracts  of  land  throughoutthe 
valley;  also,  in  developing  artesian  water  of 
most  excellent  quality  and  easily  obtained.  It 
has    already  been  demonstrated,   as  a  trip 
through  our  valley  will  convince  the  observer, 
that  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  pro- 
ductive locality.    Some  of  the  finest  orchards 
and  vineyards  in  the  State  are  to  be  found 
here,  and  a  fact  worth  mentioning  is  that  they 
are  perfectly  free   from   destructive  insects. 
Grain  producing  has  been  equally  well  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  farm- 
ing pays  in  this  valley.   This  year  hundreds  of 
acres  have  produced  fifty  bushels  of  barley  to 
the  acre.    Our  valley  is  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  corn,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  in  .'act  everything  that  the  farmer  may 
choose  to  plant.    Iu  regard  to  fruits,  a  per.son 
has  only  to  visit  our  orchards  to  convince  him- 
self that  it  is  the  horns  of  the  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  fig,  olive,  apple,  apricot,  prune,  peach, 
nectarine,  pear,  walnut,  almond,  etc.,  all  of 
which  yield  abuud.iutly,  and  return  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  producer.    Our  scenery  is  unsur- 
passed iu  beauty  and  grandeur — and  just  here 
let  us  mention  two  facts,  prominent  features  of 
attraction — that  our  soil  is  free  from  alkali,  and 
that  we  are  protected  from  the  teriible  winds 
that  prove  so  destructive  and  annoying  to  so 
many  localities  iu  Southern  California.  All 
things  considered,  there  is  no  better  place  for 
the  hodie  seeker.    The  place  is  new,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  purcha-^e.    Commence  with  the 
beginning,  and  build  up  with  the  cou'itry. 


1 7  and  IS  Fremont  street, 

8AN  FfiANCISCO, 
A.GETVTS    FOR  C  li.  I?A.UL'S 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Sav^ 
Mandrels,   and   Saws  of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


NUTTALL,  BACON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Eepairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MMILMYllIROXmiim, 

Hoisting  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 


MINING  ITKMS. 

From  the  Yreka  Journal  of  recent  date 
dense  the  following  mining  notei': 

The  Ceutenu  al  claim  at  Klamath  river,  yielded 
excellent  pay  in  its  present  cut,  which  paid  a  divi- 
dend over  expenees  of  $4,000  or  $500  a  share.  This 
ia  exceedingly  iich  pay,  couHidering  the  extentiive 
wingdams  and  apparatus  built  for  proBccuting 
mining  operations.  Tlie  bed  rock  is  gradually 
rising,  as  the  work  progreBsea  up  atrcam,  the  upper 
end  of  laat  cut  allowing  bed  rock  within  25  feet  of 
Burf&ce,  and  aa  ricli,  if  not  richer,  than  iu  laat 
year's  pit,  where  the  bed  rock  ia  50  feet  deep.  At 
upper  edge  of  cut  juat  bottomed,  the  gravel  paid 
about  $20  to  the  pan,  which  indicates  a  big  yield  on 
next  cut  now  commenced.  1  he  company  expected 
their  electric  light,  for  night  work,  hut  owing  to 
the  law  suit  about  patent  right,  the  electric  light 
company  haa  been  unable  to  comply  with  tlje  order 
of  the  Centennial  boya  in  auppl>ing  them  with  a 
light. 

The  Fort  Jones  claim  ia  paying  well  at  bed  rock, 
but  the  workman  experienced  much  trouble  at  bed 
rock,  owing  to  breakage  of  the  pump,  it  being 
very  difBcult  to  work  the  pump  aucceaafully  to  a 
depth  of  55  feet. 

The  Portugueae  claim,  furthf  r  down,  ia  paying 
well,  and  the  Phil.  Mott  ia  alto  yielding  big  pay. 

The  Empire  Bar  claim,  at  the  moi-.tli  of  Empire 
creek,  pays  well,  notwitliatanding  the  work  ia  la- 
borious and  tedious,  in  coiiatquenee  of  the  great 
quantity  of  ei.ormou8  bouldtra,  which  have  to  be 
broken  by  giant  powder  for  removal. 

The  Kanaka  claim  liaa  been  opened  on  an  ex- 
tensive acale,  with  a  large  force  of  mtn  and  two 
derricka,  and  if  good  pay  if  found  in  bottoming 
up  tlie  preaent  pit,  a  large  amount  of  gold  will  be 
realized. 

The  Swiss  Bar  claim  ia  paying  good  wages  above 
expenses,  with  prompt  eta  gradually  improving. 

The  Frealiouer  Bar  claim  has  not  paid  much  of 
anything  yet,  but  the  gold  ia  of  mp«  rior  quality, 
and  a  fine  looking  body  of  blue  gravel  haa  jnat 
been  reached,  which  ia  txpicted  to  yield  haiid- 
aomely. 

Tlie  Lime  Gulch  claim  atill  continnes  to  yield 
good  regular  pay,  with  improving  prospicls. 

Wm.  Ml  Connell  continnea  to  realize  good  pay, 
and  crowda  operationa  energetically,  working  day 
and  night  with  two  derricka  and  a  large  force. 


BISHOP  S  ECONOMIC.\L  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Which  does  away  with  Cninbrong  Pnmp 
Rods,  V  Bobs  and  Balance  Bobg.  opfralin^; 
equally  well  !■>  shafts  or  inclinua;  adinitlin;; 
of  deflection  inio  distant  workings.  Circu- 
lars furnished  free,  upon  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINING  HORSE 
POWER 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


A   HYDRAULIC   nilNER'S  L.AKG. 

The  following,  from  the  Nevada  Transcr  ipl 
gives  the  reader  the  capacity  of  a  large  bed  of 
water  in  Nevada  county,  now  used  for  mining 
purposes: 

Lake  Fordyce,  in  this  county,  the  main  arti- 
ficial reservoir  belonging  to  the  South  Yuba 
Company,  is,  when  full,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  long,  a  mile  wide,  and  sixty-seven  feet 
deep  at  the  measuring  column,  the  ten  feet 
added  to  the  height  of  the  dam  this  season 
having  increased  its  capacity  about  one- 
third.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  company 
depended  upon  the  river  for  their  tupply, 
holding  b.ick  that  iu  the  lakes  until  the  former 
source  became  exhausted.  There  is  drawn  oH 
from  Fordyce,  and  its  branch  reservoirs,  iu  a 
little  over  two  mouths  4,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  Allowing  50  gallons  a  day  to  each  in- 
habitant, that  is  enough  to  supply  New  York 
City  80  days,  or  San  Francisco  320  days.  The 
water  being  used  exclusively  for  mining,  pro- 
duces more  wealth  than  a  like  amount  devoted 
to  any  other  purpose  anywhere  in  the  world. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Howard  and  Folsom, 


DEPOSITS  OF  BUIXION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  lionrs. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  exprcas,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analysoa  made  of  ores,  metals,  boHb,  waters, 
indiiatiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
upon.  CouaultatiiDS  on  cheuical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  DEVALL, 

Wtocltton,  Cal-.  for 

SEWING  MACHINK  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  in  uae.   Price,  80  centa  per  doz. 
Stamps  taken  in  payment. 
Also,  DOMESTIC  PAPiSR  FASHiONS. 
Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 


WINB    AS    A  BEVERAGE. 

Chas.  A.  Wetmore  made  this  statement  be- 
fore the  vilicultural  convention:  "  On  entering 
into  the  vinicullural  bu>-iness  iu  California,  I 
consulted  with  scientific  medical  nr.en,  and 
asked  them  how  it  was  if  the  habit  of  wine- 
drinking  was  KG  strong  and  so  dangerous  with 
us,  as  was  claimed,  that  the  French,  who 
drank  so  much  deeper  than  we  did,  were  so 
far  our  superiors  iu  health  and  activity, 
I  was  unable  to  receive  any  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  these  queries.  On  arriving  in  Paris 
I  pursued  ray  inquiries  among  the  French 
with  no  better  success.  Wine-drinking,  they 
said  was  very  well,  if  not  carried  to  excess. 
Next  I  went  to  London,  where  I  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  I 
then  learned  that  the  greatest  foes  to  the  tem- 
perance of  ft  nation,  as  well  as  to  its  morality 
and  happiness,  are  not  the  pure  wines  and 
brandies  of  France  and  California,  but  the 
heavy  and  uuferiuented  beers  and  the  adulter- 
ated liquors  drank  so  extensively  in  England 
and  some  other  countries. 


LiARGB    AND    SMALL.  FARMS. 

The  advantage  of  small  farms,  not  only  as 
tending  to  insure  personal  independence  and 
national  wealth,  but  to  augment  uationi*l  pro- 
duction and  wealth,  was  very  effectively  illus- 
trated by  General  Butler  in  his  address  at  the 
recent  International  Dairy  Fair  in  New  York, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
France  with  those  of  the  United  States.  With 
a  total  area  but  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  much  less  than  that  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  all  divided  up  into 
small  freehold  properties  and  every  acre  im- 
proved by  careful  culture,  France,  besides  her 
wine,  cured  fruits,  raw  silk,  and  other  special 
products,  raises  more  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats 
and  buckwheat  than  all  the  United  States, 
nearly  as  many  horses  and  neat  cattle,  more 
sheep,  and  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  of 
swine.  Such  comparisons  teach  us  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  that  in  France,  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  land,  has  made  so  laige  a  proportion  of 
her  people  freeholders  and  farmers. — Contra 
Costa  Gazette. 


PEACH  PRODUCT. 

Mr.  Shinn  read  a  paper  before  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  on 
"  Culture  of  the  peach,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

Belative  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the 
peach,  it  may  be  said  that  the  product  of  our 
peach  orchards  will  proViably  be  quadrupled 
within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  and  it  is 
certain  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  peaches  can 
be  consumed  while  in  a  frei^h  state.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop 
must  be  preserved  so  as  to  be  put  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  gradual  consumption. 
During  the  season  of  1881  over  4,000,000  of 
cans  of  fruit  were  put  up,  of  which  two-thirds 
were  peaches,  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Peaches  may  also  be  dried  as  well  as 
canned.  But  in  such  cases  care  should  be 
taken  to  peel  the  peaches,  by  which  method 
they  will  be  far  more  profitable. 


HOPS. 

The  Santa  Ana  Herald  i-aya:  Mr.  Raine,  the  hop- 
raiser  of  tliia  aoctit  n,  informa  ua  that  be  has  fin- 
ished picking  the  crop,  and  is  now  baling  the  aame. 
It  ia  in  cxcelli  nt  condition.  He  has  already  aliipped 
186  bales,  or  31  838  lbs.,  and  thinka  he  will  have 
about  25  tona  iu  all.  Beprraentatives  of  the  larg- 
est hop  dealera  in  the  world  have  been  examining 
Mr.  Biuue'ii  stock. 
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BOW   TO  INCREASE  TRAVEL  TO  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 

The  Bulletin  advocates  the  building  of  more 
hotels  (or  odb  very  large  one)  in  Yo  Semite 
valley,  and  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to 
the  nearest  possible  proximity  to  that  popular 
place  of  resort.  We  quote  its  reasons  there- 
for: 

Probably  50  miles  of  railroad  through  the 
foothills  and  well  into  the  mountains  would 
cost  $3,000,000.  The  hotel  would  cost  not  less 
than  $250,000.  There  would,  therefore,  be  an 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  tliree  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars.  Our  citizens  hold 
that  with  these  increased  facilities  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars  would  be  spent 
in  the  State  every  year  by  Yo  Semite  excur- 
sionists beyond  the  sum  which  is  now  spent. 
This  increase  of  excursion  travel  to  Yo  Semite 
wonld  result  in  a  general  benefit  rather  than  a 
special  one.  He  holds  that  the  Yo  Semite 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  for  these  improvements 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  having  a  long  time  to 
run,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  That  the  in- 
crease of  travel,  which  in  this  case  is  business, 
in  the  sense  that  every  excursionist  pays  out 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  while  in  the 
State,  would  warrant  the  improvement. 

The  suggestion  is  worth  considering.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tide  of  travel  which 
has  set  in  towards  this  coast  of  late  years  would 
be  greatly  swollen  if  there  were  better  facili- 
ties for  reaching  the  famed  Yo  Semite  valley 
and  more  adequate  accommodations  for  visit- 
ors on  reaching  there.  Much  of  the  vast  sum 
of  money  yearly  expended  by  Eastern  people 
for  tours  through  Europe  might  be  diverted  in 
this  direction  if  the  State  and  the  railroad 
company  should  do  as  above  suggested. — Sac- 
ramento Bee. 


CLINGSTONE  PEACHES. 

The  Butte  Record  says:  California  cling 
peaches  win  favor  as  a  canned  fruit  in  all  the 
world's  markets.  They  are  decidedly  superior 
to  freestones,  as  the  color  is  better  maintained, 
and  the  Havor  is  higher.  Though  manv  orch- 
ards of  peaches  have  been  planted  in  the  past 
three  years,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  cling  has 
received  as  much  attention  as  it  will  hereafter. 
Indeed,  mar.y  growers  have  neglected  it,  but 
the  owners  of  the  lew  flue  and  well-bearing 
cling  orchards  find  them  very  profitable.  The 
only  kinds  fit  to  plant  are  those,  either  yellow 
or  white,  which  are  not  subject  to  ciirl-leaf. 
There  are  many  seedling  clings  in  the  State 
which  are  apt  to  have  too  large  pits  in  propor- 
tion to  flesh,  or  too  much  of  a  wild  or  bitter 
flavor,  or  are  uncertain  bearers.  But  here  and 
there,  in  the  old  mining  counties,  are  trees  of 
natural,  or  seedling  fruit,  which  are  well  worth 
propagating.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
prospect  of  clingstone  peaches  ever  becoming 
very  popular  as  a  table  fruit.  In  the  South, 
clings  are  highly  esteemed,  and  often  preferred 
to  freestones;  but  the  habit  appears  to  be  an 
acquired  one.  And  the  fact  is,  a  cling  must 
ripen  on  a  tree,  and  in  the  sun,  to  reach  its 
perfection.  It  cannot  be  shipped  far  to  market 
without  losing  its  flavor. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  following  re- 
view of  this  State's  fruit  shipment  this  year: 

Receipts  of  Ciilifornia  fruits  in  the  market 
are  larger  this  year  than  during  any  previous 
season.  They  consist  of  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  and  such  is  the  complete- 
ness to  which  the  mode  of  packing  has  been 
brought  that  the  fruit  as  a  general  thing  looks 
as  fresh  when  it  reaches  Chicago  as  it  did  when 
t  started.  All  shipments  are  made  by  fast 
freight  or  specially  adapted  cars  attached  to  the 
regular  passenger  trains,  and  the  journey  is 
made,  barring  accidents,  in  five  days'  time. 
This  fruit,  of  course,  sells  at  higher  prices  in 
this  market  than  that  brought  from  more  con- 
tiguous localities,  but  the  freight  bills  alone 
explain  the  difference.  Every  pound  of  fruit 
from  California  costs  the  shipper  four  cents, 
the  charge  on  a  ten-ton  car  being  $800. 


A  PROSPEROUS  TOWN. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  says:  The  best 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  our  city  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  within  the  past  two 
years  over  five  hundred  dwelling  houses,  of  all 
dimensions,  have  been  built,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  vacant  building' to  be  found  either  in  the 
heart  or  in  the  Baborbs  of  the  city. 


HOPS  BOOMING. 

The  price  of  hops  is  still  going  up  and 
choice  Bussian  river  hops  are  quoted  at  55 
cents — $1,100  a  ton.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
if  they  go  considerably  higher  yet,  as  the  crop 
is  almost  a  failure  in  England,  and  is  short  in 
New  York  and  Wisconsin — the  principal  hop 
producing  States — Mr.  J.  D.  Grant  informs  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  hop  raising  will  always  be 
a  profitable  business  here;  that  a  good  crop  can 
be  relied  on  for  every  year,  and  the  average 
price  will  insure  a  good  profit.  In  England, 
Naw  York,  and  Wisconsin  not  more  than  two 
crops  are  gathered  in  five  years.  Not  only  are 
climatic  conditions  often  unfavorable  there, 
but  the  hop  louse  and  other  insects  do  much 
damage.  Good  land  and  proper  training  and 
cultivation  will  bring  about  a  ton  to  the  acre; 
at  twenty  cents,  or  $400  a  ton  .there  is  big  money 
in  the  business.  At  $1,000  to  $1,500  there  is 
a  fortune  in  a  few  acres  in  a  single  year.  It  will 
not  surprise  us  if  Mr.  Grant's  nineteen  acres 
this  year  bring  over  $20,000.  At  his  yard 
about  200  persons  are  picking.  The  drying- 
house  works  well  and  few  delays  occur.  W.  P. 
Snook,  who  "bosses"  the  pickers,  informs  us 
that  a  more  orderly  crew  he  never  saw;  no 
quarreling  or  trouble  of  any  kind  has  occurred 
to  mai  the  serenity  of  the  camp,  further  than 
an  occasional  dog  fight.  He  says  Mr.  Grant 
looks  happy,  which  is  quite  natural,  since 
everything  is  going  to  suit — even  market  quo- 
tations. It  is  expected  that  picking  at  Grant's 
will  be  finished  by  Saturday.  At  all  the  other 
yards  the  pickers  are  busy,  but  the  work  will 
soon  be  finished. — IJealdsburg  Enlerprixe. 


SUTTER   COU.NTY  CROPS. 

The  crop  of  Sutter  county  is  worth  more  to 
the  county  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the  crop 
of  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  wheat  crop  is,  in  our  judgment,  equal  in 
the  aggregate  to  that  of  any  other  year.  The 
barley  and  hay  crop  was  also  good,  and  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crop  is  equally  good,  and 
all  our  products  are  bringing  good  prices.  A 
larger  percentage  of  our  wheat  than  usual  at 
this  time  has  been  sold,  bringing  from  $1  50  to 
$1.60  per  100  lbs.  The  result  is  that  money  is 
flowing  into  the  county  at  the  rate  never  before 
experienced.  Mr.  Lee,  County  Recorder,  tells 
us  that  never  in  his  many  years'  acquaintance 
with  county  records  were  there  so  many  mort- 
gages cancelled  as  at  present.  This  is  the 
surest  index  of  the  prosperity  of  the  county. 
We  know  ol  many  farmers,  who  were  borrowers 
for  many  years,  who  have  now  a  large  balance 
left,  after  satisfying  every  claim  against  them. 
We  have  never  known  such  a  prosperous  year 
for  our  people,  and  we  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  section  for  more  than  25 
years.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  fay  that  Sutter 
county  to-day  is  the  most  productive  and  pros- 
perous county  in  the  State. — Salter  county 
Farmer. 

BOW    MUCH  WATER. 

There  are  several  tracts  of  land  now  being 
sold  in  this  county  where  the  basis  of  water 
supply  is  placed  at  one  inch  of  water  to  eight 
acres  of  land.  Let  us  consider  irrigation  from 
this  standpoiut  and  see  how  much  water  we 
have.  In  order  to  figure  easily,  suppose  we 
take  a  tract  of  SOU  acres  of  laud,  with  a  perma- 
nent stream  of  water  that  in  midsummer  runs 
31%  inchesof  waterunder  a  four-inch  pressure. 
This  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  per  second.  Dividing  the  300-acre  tract 
into  30  tracts,  of  ten  acres  each,  we  find  that 
each  ten-acre  tract  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
stream  24  hours  every  mouth,  or  is  entitled  to 
a  stream  of  25  inches  for  two  days  and  one 
night  every  mouth.  Twenty-five  inches  of 
water  is  equal  to  one-half  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second,  and  the  ten-acre  tract  during  the 
36  hours  will  get  64,800  cubic  feet  of  water, 
which  will  cover  the  tract  with  water  to  a  depth 
of  one  and  eight-tenths  inches  every  mouth. — 
Riverside  Press. 


A    TBRIVING  COUNTY. 

From  all  accounts  San  Bernardino  is  enjoy- 
ing a  veritable  "boom"'  just  now.  A  gentle- 
man who  lately  spent  some  time  in  that  most 
beautiful  and  productive  of  valleys  informs 
us  that  he  has  not  for  years  seen  a  town  in 
California  in  which  there  is  such  a  plethora  of 
money  as  there.  Barter  in  mines  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  features  of  its  daily  transa-Hions,  San 
Bernardino  being  the  center  of  a  very  promis- 
ing and  valuable  mineral  territory. — Los  An- 
geles Herald. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


Winter  Arrangement. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Oct.  22nd,  1882, 

Anil  uutil  f  iirtlier  notice,  PasBenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
( Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  stieets)  as  follows: 


^a^V^     \  DESTINATION. 

ABRIve 
8.  F. 

t  6:.T()  A.  M. 

8:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
*  3::i0  p.  M. 

4::MI  p  m. 

6:30  p.  M. 

\  \ 
J  ..8an  Mateo,  Redwood,..  1 

1  1 

i;:40  A.  M. 

9.-0.5  A.  M. 

•10:02  A.  u. 

3:37  p.  M. 
t  5:04  P.  M. 

6:02  p.  M. 

S::iu  A.  u. 
10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:;in  p.  M. 
4i!0  p.  M. 

1  ) 
1  .Santa  Clara,  San  JoRe  and.  1 
1  ..Principal  Way  Stations..  [ 
1  J 

9:0.5  A.  H. 
*10:02  A.  M. 
3:37  p.  H. 
6.-02  P.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:.30  p.  M. 

j  .Gilroy.Pajaro.Castroville.  1 
1  and  Monterey  ( 

*10.02  A.  M. 
6«'2  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  H.{ 
•  3:30  P.  M. 


10:40  A.  u. 


.  Watfionville,  Aptos.Soquel . 

 and  Santa  Cruz  

.Salinas,  Soledad  and  Way. 
 Stations  


•Sundays  excepted.   tSundays  only. 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  a.  h.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  Ban  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  A.  M.  Train. 

Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

I^T'S.  P  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  a.  m. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

I.,KAVE  WHARF  CORNKH  or 

JFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  M., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shsngbae. 


Will  sail  tfom  San  Francisco- 
1882. 

ARABIC  Tuesday,  October  31. 

OCEANIC  Saturday,  November  11. 

COPTIC  Thursday,  November  23. 

GAUlilC  Saturday,  December  16. 

BKL.GIC  Thursday,  December  28. 

1883. 

ARABIC  Thursday,  January  18. 

OCKAiNIC  Tuesday,  January  30. 

COPTIC  Saturday.  February  10. 

GAKI.IC  TueKrtav.  .Manh  6. 

BELGIC   Saturday,  March  17. 

Excnraion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  R«- 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  foi 
sale  at  C.  P.  K.  R  Co. '»  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    B.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  XOii  Market  street,  Union 
Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

(ien'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED, 

FresideDf 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  li\D  BELL  FOli\fiRl. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Church  and  steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  nil  kinds, 
WATER  G\TKS,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYORA\TS, 
DO<K  HYDRANI'S. 
GARDEV  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDING& 

Hooker's  Patenf 

CELEBRA1*ED 

STEAM  PUMP 

i^Tbe  bent  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 
lloot'e     Jllai^t  Illoworst 
For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES  AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes. 

GA  RRATT-S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL,  UETAI 

  IXPORTEB  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEA6LE  IRON  FITTING.' 

AI.L  KIM)8  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  EAT£S. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

iiimLim,  mi  &  mi 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND  • 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

T=t  A  TT  .■T=t        A  -r> 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  VTAB, 
AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

"Ft  A  TT  .T=>  r-fc  A  -Tfc 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  OE.U1NG,  NEW  MEXICO. 
AMD  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT  El.    PASO.  TEX.AS. 


THROnOH   EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  OaUy, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Rallwsj 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  thr 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


SUver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  tlie  World. 

Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOKE,  and  intermediate  points.  Those  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age,  Half  Far?, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baggage  per  full  Passen^^er 
free.  30  pounds  of  BaffifaKe  per  half  Pas- 
B«nger,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Where  passengers,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choioe  of 

routes  and  sleepiug.car  accommodations. 
A.N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Geu.SaparlQtendent.        Oen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  A<t 
BAN  rBANOISOO,  GAL. 
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GUAZiiXG  AiM> 


UAIKYING 
CINU. 


IN  AlISNDO- 


FURNITXJFLE 


miPORTERS,  MJlNIJFACTUREBS, 


AND- 


FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 


The  Mendocino  Beacon  says:   The  cry  of  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  in  our  section,  is  that 
beef  is  getting  sciirce  and  high.     The  fnir 
prices  obtained  for  wool  for  many  years  and  the 
general  success  attending  the  raising  of  sheep 
fu  this  country,  has  had  the  effect  of  turning 
the  hill  ranges,  formerly  devoted  to  cattle  and 
horses,  almost  exclusively  into  sheep  pastures. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  steeper  hillsides  are 
much  better  adapted  for  sheep  than  cattle,  but 
in  many  instances  the  change  from  cattle  to 
sheep  has  not  proved  as  advantageous  as  ex- 
pected.   The  higher  rates  obtained  for  beef 
cattle  will  no  doubt  stimulate  the  production 
again,  and  more  of  the  pasture  lands  will  be 
utilized  for  cattle,  but  we  think  more  of  the 
farming  land,  also,  should  be  devoted  to  assist 
in  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock.  Dairying 
is  eminently  calculated  as  a  most  important 
branch  in  diversified  farming,  tending  to  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  to  maintain  well  the 
standard  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  its  pro- 
ducts find  a  practical  home  market.    As  it  is 
now,  many  of  our  valley  farmers  raise  grain 
and  then  transport  it  by  wagon  from  3U  to  50 
miles  and  more  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
to  Cloverdale,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a 
price  there  that  will  afford  them  a  fair  remun- 
eration for  the  investment  and  labor,  and  our 
coast  farmers  are  too  apt  to  stake  too  much  on 
a  potato  crop,  relying  almost  solely  on  the  San 
Francisco  market,  which  will  often  bring  them 
to  grief,  while  at  the  same  time  we  import  into 
this  country  butter  and  cheese,  lard  and  bacon 
from  San  Francisco,  beef  cattle  from  Hum- 
boldt county,  and  work  cattle  from  other  local- 
ities.   Though  stock  will  do  toleral)ly  well  on 
good  ranges  in  ordinary  winters  in  this  county, 
yet  they  would  do  much  better  by  being  as- 
sisted by  systematic  feeding  during  the  season, 
and  if  this  is  provided  so  as  to  keep  the  ani- 
mals iu  good  condition  they  will  then  always 
command  an  extra  price  for  butchering. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

^     IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

735  Marltet  Street,      -      -       8a,ii  Fra^ucisco, 

CORIVEa  PiRST  AND  YAMHILL  STREETS,  POllTLAND,  OREGON 


CORN  ITKMS. 

The  Stockton  Independent  of  recent  date  has 
tho  following:  S.  H.  Childs,  who  resides  on 
the  Mokelwmue,  planted  50  acres  of  corn  on 
the  sandy  upland  near  Lodi,  which  yielded  a 
handsome  return.  S  >me  of  the  stalks  were  pro- 
lific bearers,  two  of  which  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Childs  to  Mr.  Peyton.  One,  of  the  Yellow 
Dent  variety,  bears  one  large  ear,  but  from 
that  ear  radiate  eighteen  other  perfect  ears, 
making  nineteen  ears  in  one  bunch,  the 
shortest  of  which  measured  four  inches  in 
ength.  The  other  stalk  is  of  the  common  white 
variety,  and  has  one  ear,  from  which  radiate 
eleven  other  perfect  ears.  Peyton  says  these 
stalks  have  been  crossed  with  a  grape  vine. 
A.  Herman  has  28  acres  of  corn  on  the  Chero- 
kee Lane  road,  which  has  produced  heavily 
this  season.  He  found  one  stalk  which  bore 
five  large  ears,  each  a  foot  in  length.  He  was 
telling  this  story  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  re- 
marked: "  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  you  oan't 
show  me  a  stalk  of  corn  with  five  separate  and 
perfect  ears  growing  th'reon."  The  bet  was 
accepted,  and  the  prolific  cornstalk  produced, 
and  Mr.  Herman  pocketed  the  coin,  while  his 
opponent  "  acknowleged  the  corn." 


THE    CULTURE    OP    NUT  TREI 

The   Santa  Ana  valley   is  pre-emi 
adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  01  .ui 
kinds  of  nuts,  which  is  sufficiently  proven  by 
the  product  of  the  trees  now  in  bearing.  Nuts 
are  not  like  fruit,  necessitating  a  speedy  trans- 
portation to  market,  and  careful  handling,  to 
prevent  loss  and  decay.  They  will  keep  1  long 
time,  and  bear  transportation  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other.     The  prices,  too,  are 
generally  high,  as  will  be  observed  by  San 
Francisco  quotations.    California  almonds  are 
quoted  at  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound; 
walnuts,  nine  to  ten  cents;  peanuts,  six  and 
one-half  to  seven  cents;  filberts,  fourteen  to 
fifteen  cents;  pecan,  fourteen  to  fifteen  cents; 
Italian  chestnuts,  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
cents;  Brazil,  ten  to  eleven  cents.     Now,  all 
these  nuts  can  be  raised  right  here,  and  that 
without  any  more  care,  trouble  or  expense  than 
is  necessary  for  any  other  plants  that  we  ex- 
pect to  derive  a  profit  from.    Let  our  wide- 
awake horticulturists,  as  well  as  those  aiming 
to  become  such,  ponder  this  matter  seriously. 
We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  above  nuts  will  pay, 
and  urge  their  cultivation  in  this  valley,  which 
nature  has,  it  would  seem,  especially  adapted 
for  the  growing  of  the  above  nuts.    There  are 
now  quite  a  number  of  walnut  orchards  in  the 
valley,  though  many  of  the  tiees  have  not  at- 
tained the  proper  age  for  profitable  bearing.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  walnut  tree  must  be 
at  least  ten  years  old  before  it  will  begin  to 
bear  heavily.     The   income  from  a  walnut 
orchard  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  makes  the 
owner  comfortable  for  life.  The  almond  tree  is 
a  somewhat  capricious  bearer,  but  the  crop  ia 
iu  demand  at  all  times,  at  profitiable  prices. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  our  growers  do  not  un- 
derstand the  culture  of  this  tree.     It  seems  to 
us  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  suc- 
cessfully growing  it,  and  bringing  it  into  con- 
stant bearing.    There  are  now  several  almond 
oichards  in  bearing,  that  of  Mr.  Kendall,  we 
believe,  being  the  largest.     The  trees  bore 
heavily  last  year,  and  will  do  well  this  year. — 
Santa  Ana  Herald. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

The  Battle  Mountain  (Nevadi)  Messenger 
says:  C.  P.  Bailey,  President  of  the  Angora 
Robe  and  Glove  Company  of  San  Jose,  Cal., 
Colonel  Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Colonel  Robert  Scott,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  may 
rightly  claim  to  be  the  goat  kings  of  America. 
At  Mr.  Bailey's  ranch,  near  Little  Humboldt, 
Nev.,  he  keeps  a  herd  of  5,000  Angora  goats 
Last  year  he  shipped  East  about  10,000  pounds 
of  mohair,  receiving  for  it  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound,  and  could  have  disposed  of  ten 
times  that  quantity.  He  has  also  sold  in  the 
past  two  years  ne  irly  $30,000  worth  of  goats  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Texas  and  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Bailey  is  justly  proud  of  his  success  in 
breeding  the  Angora,  and  says  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  localities  iu  Nevada  and  adjoining 
Territories  adapted  to  the  business. 


A    PRODUCTIVE  SItCTlON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Call  says: 
Stanislaus  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  northeast  by  Calaveras  and  Tuol- 
umne, on  the  south  and  southeast  by  Merced, 
on  the  southwest  by  Santa  Clara,  and  on  the 
north  and  northeast  by  San  Joaquin.  Its  east- 
ern boundaries  extend  into  the  foothills  of  the 
snow-capped  Sierras,  and  its  western  to  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  Rmge,  near  Mount  Ham- 
ilton. Passing  through  its  very  I.eart,  with- 
in sight  of  each  other,  wending  their  way  to 
the  great  Pacific,  are  the  San  Joaquin,  Tuol- 
umne and  Stanislaus  rivers.  The  two  former 
are  navigable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  county  was  organized  in  1854,  being 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  Tuolumne  county. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  1,350  square  miles, 
about  800,000  acres  of  which  are  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  Wiihiu  its  boundaries  is  situated 
one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  iu  the  world, 
yielding  products  varied  iu  their  character 
and  marvelously  vindicating  the  nature  of  her 
soil. 

A  CAI^IFORMAN  IN  TEXAS. 

J.  Willis  writes  to  the  Antioch  Ledijer  as  fol- 
lows: When  I  arrived  in  Texas,  and  found 
California  fruit  on  all  the  fruit  stands,  Califor- 
nia fiour  in  all  their  stores,  and  their  mills 
grinding  California  wheat,  and  our  redwood 
and  pine  lumber  Jor  a  thousand  miles  along 
the  railroad,  and  when  I  consider  our  mining 
resources,  our  markets,  our  climate — the  best 
and  healthiest  in  the  United  States — and  every 
man  I  met  in  Texas  who  has  been  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  pronounced  California  the  best 
State  in  the  Union,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  slay 
in  California.  So,  after  remaining  in  Texas 
two  months,  I  set  out  for  home. 


A    PROFITABMC  INVESTMENT. 

A.  A.  Miller,  of  Riverside,  says  the  San 
Bernardino  Index,  recently  purchased  the  carp 
pond  and  50  acres  of  A.  J.  Spencer  on  Colton 
avenue.  The  price,  $12,000,  was  paid  over  in 
cash.  Mr.  Spencer  bought  the  place  a  year 
ago,  paying  $7,000,  and  thus  realizes  a  hand- 
some profit  ou  a  year's  investment. 


APRICOT  LANDS. 

Choice  apricot  lands  are  being  rapidly  taken 
up  for  actual  settlement  and  improvement.  As 
a  result  such  lands  are  rapidly  enhancing  in 
value.  Land  that  six  mouths  ago  sold  for  $25 
and  $30  per  acre  is  now  as  readily  selling  for 
$75,  and  laud  that  three  months  ago  sold  at 
$50  is  now  changing  hands  at  $125  per  acre. 

People  who  have  fruit  land  with  good  water 
right  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  sell  at  present  pri- 
ces.— River^dt  Horticuiturist. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


U  

BXPURTS   OP  THK  VALLEY. 

Nothiag  shows  the  horticultural  and  agricultur- 
al wealth  of  a  section  to  better  advautage  than  a 
statements  of  its  exports,  from  time  to  time. 
Such  statement,  published  in  a  joui-nal  of  large 
eireulation,  and  which  are  frequently  widely 
copied,  do  an  infinite  amount  of  good  for  the 
section  which  they  directly  concern.  Immigrants 
seeking  homes  desire  to  learn,  before  they  decide 
to  permanently  locate  and  make  homes  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  the  capabilities,  resources  and  pro 
ductioDS  of  such  locality,  as  best  they  can  without 
a  personal  visit;  and  a  true  list  of  the  exports 
enable  th<^m  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  opiuioii. 
It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  refrain  from  gross 
exigi{eration  of  our  climate,  productions,  and  re- 
sources, but  to  present  only  plain,  unvarnished 
facts  wliicli  could  not  fail  to  carry  >;oi:viction  to 
the  minds  of  all  readers. 

The  following  staple  productions  of  our  valley 
were  exported  from  the  Santa  Ana  depot  for  the 
fiist  nine  months  of  tlie  present  year— from  Jan. 
1st  to  Sep.  30tli:  Oranges,  13,210  boxt-s;  lemons, 
841  boxes;  limes,  770  boxes;  raisins,  1.798  boxes; 
eggs,  2.042  cases;  barley,  2,699  sacks;  corn,  7  264 
sacks;  wool,  542  bales;  potatoes,  3  411  sacks;  beans, 
410  sacks;  boiiey,  18.945  pounds;  sheep,  249  car- 
loads; hogs,  38  carloads;  wine,  6  carloads;  green 
fruit,  80,462  pounds;  hops,  44  048  pounds;  lard, 
43  cases;  coal,  114  carloads;  general  merchandise, 
183  163  pounds;  cheese,  7  615  pound.*;  onions,  8,- 
730  pounds;  hides  and  pelts.  5  521  pounds;  mustard 
seed,  7  sacks;  canary  seed,  5  sacks;  poultry,  25 
coops.  Tlie  tolal  weight  of  these  exports  will  not 
fall  short  of  fifteen  millions  pounds,  which  must 
be  considered  a  very  flittering  exhibit  for  our 
valley.  The  Orange  station  has  shipped  a  large 
qnaiitity  of  produce,  which  is  in  ad<lition  to  tlie 
above  figures.  The  orange  shipments  from  that 
locality  were  notably  very  heavy. 

The  following  figures  of  the  exports  of  the  Santa 
Ana  valley  by  rail  and  steamer,  during  the  year 
1881,  are  very  suggestive: 

By  rail— Corn,  26,878  sacks;  barley,  4,450  sacks; 
wool,  1,841  bales;  raisins,  10,110  boxes:  oranges,  8.- 
933  boxes;  eggs,  1,529  boxes;  mustard  seed,  1,086 
sacks;  hops,  105  bales;  potatoes,  1,525  sacks;  wine, 
6  cailoads;  green  fruit,  325  boxes;  grapes,  100 
boxes;  limes,  223  boxes;  lemons,  509  boxes;  honey, 
414  cases;  beans,  765  sacks;  flaxseed,  86  sacks; 
canary  seed,  75  sacks;  coal,  92  carloads;  sheep,  84 
carloads;  hogs,  118  carloads;  trees,  2  carloads;  oats, 
114  sacks;  broomcorn,  1  carload;  horses,  3  car- 
loads; merchandise,  159,923  pounds;  onions,  151 
sacks. 

By  sea— Corn,  18.432  sacks;  wheat,  2  715  sacks 
oats,  387  sacks;  rye,  21  sacks;  barley,  195  sacks; 
mustard  seed,  332  sacks;  popcorn,  52  sacks;  raisins, 
6,348  boxes;  dried  frnit,  576  boxes;  castor  beans, 
592  sacks;  beans,  236  sacks;  potaloes,  46  sacks; 
onions.  83  sacks;  nuts,  144  sacks;  honey,  823  cases; 
eggs,  284  cases;  pelts,  29  bales;  wax,  18  boxes;  flax- 
seed, 24  sacks,  and  other  miscellaneous  products, 
such  as  fowls,  butter,  etc. 

The  exports  by  rail  footed  up  about  23,000,000 
pounds,  and  those  by  sea  about  4,000,000  in  round 
numbers. 

The  cash  sales  of  our  exports,  last  year,  were 
calculated  even  at  low  figures,  to  be  upward  of  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  above  is  a  fair,  unexag- 
gerated  exhibit  of  our  export  trade,  which  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy. — Santa  Anta  Herald. 


CALIFORNIA'S    FRUIT  CROP. 

The  California  fruit  crop  this  year  proves,  in 
spite  of  the  many  unfavorable  conditions  cf 
this  last  growing  season,  to  be  as  large  if  not 
more  abundant  than  ever  before.  From  all 
parts  of  the  State  come  satisfactory  reports  of 
full  orchards  and  burdened  vines.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  an  early  day  when  this  State  will  rank 
among  the  first  fruit-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  Our  fruit  yield  this  year  will,  it  is 
estimated,  amount  to  nearly  $4,000,000.  What 
may  we  expect  a  few  years  hence  when,  ex- 
cepting the  grain  levels,  all  the  available  space 
between  the  Sierra  snow  line  and  the  sea  will 
be  planted  to  orchards  and  vineyards?  Mr. 
Haraszthy,  President  of  the  Viticultural  Soci- 
ety, estimates  that  20,000,000  grape  cuttings 
will  be  sold  for  planting  this  year.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  our  orchards  devoted  to  the 
finer  grades  of  fruits — apricot,  orange,  nectar- 
ine, lime,  lemon,  prune  and  nut  trees,  are  not 
yet  in  full  bearing.  Each  year  will  increase 
their  yield.  There  is  a  chance  of  a  temporary 
clogging  of  the  market,  but  with  judicious 
handling,  both  the  markets  and  the  exportation 
being  managed  and  controlled  by  producers 
themselves,  tlie  income  from  our  horticultural 
products  will  become  a  permanent  source  of 
steadily  increasing  wealth  to  this  coast.  With 
all  connmercial  nations  the  consumption  of 
fruit  as  food  is  yearly  becoming  more  enor- 
mous, and  H  vast  importance  mu^t  ultimately 
attach  to  the  very  few  regions  of  the  eaith  where 
fruits  can  attain  the  rich  perfection  that  our 
climate  and  soil  bnsare. — Santa  Barbara  Fresa. 


FISH  FARMI.XO. 

There  are  but  few  persons  who  realize  how 
much  can  be  made  by  "fish  farming."  A  few 
acres  of  ground,  an  artesian  well  and  a  few 
good  fish,  and  one  has,  in  a  short  time,  a  busi- 
ness that  he  can  rely  on.  While  traveling  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  C.  Dickenson,  who  for  several 
years  has  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to 
raising  fish.  Mr.  Diukenson  has  a  small  farm 
of  about  twenty  acres,  near  the  town  of  Con- 
cord. About  tour  years  ago  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  experiment  a  little  with  the  raising  of 
fish.  The  first  step  was  to  sink  an  artesian 
well,  at  no  very  great  expense,  and  then  dig 
out  and  arrange  floodgates  to  two  or  three 
ponds.  The  next  was  to  stock  these  ponds. 
The  fish  that  he  selected  was  the  European  or 
German  carp.  As  he  could  not  obtain  any  of 
this  species  in  this  country  at  the  time,  that 
were  fit  for  breeding  purposes,  he  sent  to  Ger- 
many, and  after  much  trouble  and  expense  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  to  the  waters  of  bis 
ponds  about  eight  fi.-,h  that  averaged  five  inches 
in  length.  This  was  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Dickenson  has  increased  the  size  and  number 
of  his  ponds;  he  now  has  five  ponds  that  aver- 
age GO  feet  square  and  these  five  ponds  contain 
about  6,000  carp  that  run  from  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  He  has 
also  stocked  the  two  ponds  on  Kimbal's  Island 
near  Autioch;  these  small  bodies  of  water  con- 
tain about  3,000  fish.  Mr.  Dickenson  says 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  these  fish  is  very 
hght;  what  a  dog  would  eat  will  feed  a  large 
number  of  fish.  The  breeding  ponds  ought  to 
be  shallow — not  more  than  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  deep — with  sloping  banks  and  a  mud 
bottom.  Carp  require  a  muddy  bottom  in  or- 
der to  do  well,  and  many  persons  suppose  that 
these  fish  are  not  fit  to  eat  as  they  taste  of  the 
mud,  but  this  objection  is  easily  overcome  by 
by  putting  the  fish  into  a  small  pond,  or  tank, 
with  a  gravel  bottom  and  running  water  a  few 
days  before  putting  on  the  table.  By  this 
means  the  muddy  or  earthy  flavor  entirely 
disappears  and  a  very  fine  flavored  fish  is  had, 
the  best  size  for  table  use  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  pounds;  those  weighing  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds,  though  good  eating,  are  rather  coarse 
of  grain. — Breeder  and  Sportsman. 


REMEMBER   THE  G.VRUEN. 

If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  wherein 
most  farmers  make  a  mistake,  it  is  in  the 
neglect  to  plant  and  care  for  a  vegetable 
garden.  There  are  a  great  many  farmers,  in 
this  State  particularly,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  that  do  not  attach  near  the  importance 
and  value  to  the  garden  that  it  deserves.  No 
producer  should  neglect  to  provide  a  garden. 
It  is  foolish  and  absolute  waste  to  buy  of  the 
vegetable  peddlar,  shriveled,  dried  up,  and 
culled  vegetables,  when  by  attention  to  the 
garden  the  family  can  be  furnished  with  fresh, 
crisp,  choice  edibles.  How  much  more  con- 
venient, and  how  much  more  satisfactory  is  it 
to  just  step  into  the  garden  and  select  the  vege- 
tables de-ired.  No  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of 
ground  can  possibly  be  put  to  better  use,  on 
the  farm,  than  in  a  garden.  If  you  have  not 
already  attended  to  this  matter  do  so  without 
delay.  By  so  doing  you  will  please  the  women 
folks,  live  better,  and  save  money. — Sacra- 
mento  Bee. 

GOOD  LAND. 

A  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Colton 
Semi-Tropic  Californian  has  the  following  con- 
cerning cheap  lauds:  San  Diego  county  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  land  under  the  sun, 
which  has  become  desirable  by  the  recent 
building  of  the  Southern  California  Bailroad, 
and  these  lands  can  be  had  at  prices  varying 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  Kern  coun- 
ty is  also  oflfering  good  cheap  lauds.  Ventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  S.i,n  Luis  Obispo  counties 
hold  out  inducements  in  the  form  of  cheap 
lands.  These  counties  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
connected  by  means  of  the  narrow-guage  rail- 
road in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties,  now  building  this  way. 


FARM  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Chico  Enterprise  says:  There  is  a  dis- 
position among  farmers  just  now  to  improve 
their  places  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  finan- 
cial ability.  Several  new  residences  and  barns 
are  going  up  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  dwelling-houses  are  being  finished  in  a 
style  f  ir  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  farm-houses. 


LARGE    SALE    OF  JERSEYS. 

In  New  York,  Wednesday,  October  4th, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper,  of  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  dis- 
posed of  75  head  of  Jersey  cattle,  $46,685  be- 
ing realized  for  the  lot,  an  average  of  $622. 
The  highest  price  paid  was  $5,100  for  the 
famous  Coomassie  bull,  "Sir  George,"  threa 
years  old,  which  is  also  the  highest  figure  ever 
reached  for  a  Jersey  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. Colonel  Henry  S.  Bussell,  of  Milton,  Mass., 
being  the  purchaser.  "  Cicero,"  two  years 
old,  another  bull  of  the  Coomassie  strain,  was 
purchased  by  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  for  $3,100.  The  highest  priced  female 
was  "Mabel  2d,"  six  years,  also  of  the 
Coomassie  strain,  and  Col.  Kussell  was  pur- 
chaser at  $2,200;  her  two-year  daughter  went 
to  W.  K.  Vauderbilt  for  $1,700,  and  her  five- 
weeks  heifer-calf  realized  $625.  "  Mabel  5th," 
seven  months  old,  a  sister  to  "Mabel  2d," 
by  "Sir  George,"  was  also  secured  by  Col. 
Kussell  for  $1,350.  Rowe  &  Corbin,  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  purchased  "  Mahella  2d"  for 
$325  and  "  Cetewayo's  Jolie"  for  $4i3i).— Balti- 
more Sun. 


PAYING  BIG. 

We  learn  from  the  Trinity  Journal  that 
"  Hickey  &  Baker  continue  to  work  their 
quartz  ledge  on  Eastman  Gulch,  above  Lewis- 
ton,  making  plenty  of  money  and  saying  little 
about  it.  They  have  just  concluded  a  mouth's 
run  with  the  arastra,  taking  out  between  $4,000 
and  $5,0^0.  They  crush  about  a  ton  in  24 
hours,  and  it  averages  $150  per  ton,  while  the 
total  expense  of  getting  it  out  and  working  it 
does  not  exceed  $10  per  ton.  Trinity  county 
to-day  has  more  and  richer  quartz  than  any 
other  section  of  California." 


STILL  THE   MARCH    GOES  ON. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
steady,  onward  progress  the  town  of  Santa  Ana 
is  making,  and  the  substantial  character  of  the 
edifices  erected,  both  for  business  and  resi- 
dence purposes.  It  evinces  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  town,  which  is,  we  think, 
fully  justified  by  the  present  outlook.  The 
town  of  Santa  Ana  is  now  the  second  town  in 
the  county,  and  will  always  hold  that  position 
against  all  rivals. — Santa  Ana  Herald. 


November. 


BEEF  CATTLE  SCARCE. 

The  Humboldt  Times  says'  Good  beef  is 
scarce,  and  worse  still,  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
scarce  another  year,  if  not  for  some  years  to 
come.  We  often  hear  our  people  boast  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  that  graze  upon  the  hills  of 
Humboldt,  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  from 
these  herds  the  markets  of  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento and  other  cities  to  the  south  draw  a 
good  portion  of  their  supply.  The  whole 
I  county  of  Mendocino  is  also  dependent  upon 
us  for  its  beef  supply,  and  we  were  informed 
while  at  Petrolia,  the  other  day,  that  100  head 
of  beef  cattle  are  driven  from  that  neighbor- 
hood every  month  to  supply  the  logging  camps 
and  mills  along  the^oast  of  Mendocino,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  driven  in  this  direction. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  drain  is  being  felt.  As  a  result  of  it  prices 
have  gone  up  until  our  butchers  hesitate  about 
buying.  At  Petrolia,  cattle  are  worth  six 
cents  a  pound  fresh  from  the  pasture,  and  in 
some  cases  even  more.  The  secret  of  this  is 
that  most  of  the  cattle  have  been  cleaned  out 
of  the  county  to  make  room  for  sheep. 


NORTHERN    SANTA  BARBARA. 

The  northern  half  of  Santa  B.irbara  county  em- 
bracesnearly  l,000,000acresof  land,  oue-thirdof 
which  is  choice  for  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables 
in  about  equal  parts,  while  the  balance  is  well 
adapted  for  stock-raising,  and  will  average  well 
with  that  class  of  lands  throughout  the  State, 
while  the  lands  devoted  to  that  industry  near 
the  coast  cannot  be  excelled.  There  are  not 
more  than  5,000  population  now  settled  on  all 
this  vast  area,  which  some  day  will  furnish 
homes  for  many  thousands  of  people.  The 
land  not  being  readily  oblaiuable  except  in  cer- 
tain localities,  as  at  Lompoc,  Santa  Maria  valley 
and  the  College  rancho,  has  retarded  the  ma- 
terial growth  of  this  region. — Lompoc  Record. 


RAISIN  CULTURE. 

The  Riverside  Pre-ssand  Horticulturist  makes 
the  following  mention  of  a  wine  grower  in  its 
vicinity:  For  1881  he  had  an  equivalent  of  600 
whole  boxes,  which  brought  a  return  of  $1,100, 
delivered  at  Col'ou.  The  expenses  of  ihe  same 
were  $435,  which  included  picking,  boxing  and 
packing,  leaving  a  net  return  of  $665  from 
4,000  vines  or  say  six  acres. 


IHE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


AVERILL  MIXED  PAINT 


Manufactured  by  the  California  Paint  Company. 


The  Best,  Most 
Durable,  Most 
Beautiful  and 
Cheapest  Paint 
in  the  World  for 
Buildings  Ont- 
si'le  and  Inside 
on  Wood.  Brick, 
Iron  or  Tin,  and 
for  all  Purposes 
for  which  Paint 
is  Used. 


This  Paint  is  prepared  in  liquid  form,  BEADY  FOB  USE,  requiring  no  further  addition  of  oil 
or  spirits.  It  is  of  Pure  W'aite,  and  of  any  shade  or  color.  It  is  composed  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil, 
strictly  Pure  White  Lead  and  Zinc,  which,  by  our  process  of  manufacture,  are  so  thoroughly  united 
that  they  cannot  separate.  Hence,  IT  WILL  NEVEB  CHALK,  CB.iCK,  OB  PEEL  OFF,  and  for 
Brilliancy  of  Color,  and  Beauty  of  Finish,  it  has  no  rival.  Buildings  painted  with  this  Paint,  Five 
years  ago,  look  bright  and  fresh  as  if  newly  painted.    Of  no  other  paint  can  tins  be  said. 

It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages  containing  from  one  quart  to  ten  gallons.  Be  sure  and  send 
for  sample  cards  of  colors  and  Price  Lists,  which  are  mailed  free  on  application. 


O.  S.  ORRIGK,  General  Agent. 
403  MARKET  STREET,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOItlR. 

KIKST-Cl.*S«i  RESTAURVIVT. 
The  HanilsomesI  Diiiiii;;-rooin  in  tli«  World. 

W.M.  F.  IIAKUIS(»\,  manager. 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  1883 


r*  I      e;    o  nsr  Hi  y  . 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

Premmms,  since  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 

Assets,  Jau.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  -  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Eeinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  171,412  7B 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  HOUGI^TO^  President. 

J.  li.  N.  SHEPABD  Vice  President. 

CHAS.  R.  STORl  Secretary 

R.  H.  niAGIL.1   General  Agent. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPKCTFtIL.l.Y   CALL,   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brushes,  Combs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  Cosmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  Medicines, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEKLE'S  Cough  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Co- 
logne. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,a  tastelesspre- 
paration  of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  (irindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poisnii  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Drnggists, 
P.VLACK  HOTEL, 

Glij  Market  .Street,  San  Fritiicisco,  Cul. 


I.  F.  rABNSWOBTH.  M.  I.  BBEWEB, 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

N08.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
HACRAMENrO,         -        -        C  A  L.IFOKl\lA. 

CO.MMlSSm.V  MKKCIIVNTS  ^Ic  WUOLK.. 
Kiili' (lealt  rs  in  Foreiifit  iind  Domestic  Gr.--n 
axil  Uri.<<l  FrullH,  I'roiluee,  Honey,  Nuts,  Garden 
jtod  Flower  8ee<lH.  Please  give  lis  tt  trial.  SiO  uuU  U;j 
J  tiU-vel.  tiiacraimoMlo.  <;ial. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

 OF  

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oaoital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 


Agency  at  New  Yorit  6!4  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia.  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COniniERCIAL.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit^ 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  »nd  Telegraphic  Transfers 


This  Bank  has  Special  Facilities  for  Deal, 
ing  in  Bullion. 


SAN  FRANCTSCO.  California. 


YOSEMITE  NOW  OPEN! 


Only  Two  Days  for  a  Trip 
Into  the  Valley! 

THE   ROADS    i\  EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 


Passengers  Can   T^eave    by   Either   of  the 
Three  Popular  Stajje  Roads  I 

MADERA,  MERCED,  OR  MILTON. 

TICKE  S  GOOD  VIA  EITHER  ROAD. 

Due  Time  Should  Bt^  Given  To  Secure  Seats* 


AL.SO,    TICKKPS    FOR  SALK  TO 

CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES! 


E:  Y  S  E  H.  S  ! 

The  Roads  To  This  Favorite  Re  ort  Are 
Now  Open  and  in  Splendid  Condition 

THE  CELEBRATED  FOSS  has  his  teams  ami  wagons 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before;  his  ROAD  has  been 
WIDENED  and  is  perfectly  SMOOTH.  The  Cloverdale 
Road  is  now  in  good  condition.  FOR  ROUND  TRIP 
leave  San  Francisco  at  7.10  A  M.,  via  San  Rafael  Ferry, 
arrive  at  Cloverdale  at  11.20  A.  M.  Leave  Cloverdale  at 
12  00  noon,  arrive  at  Geysers  at  3.30  P.  M.  Returning, 
leave  Geysers  at  8  A.  M.,  via  Foss'  Line,  and  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  at  7.35  p.  M. 

Round  trip  via  Calistoga;  leave  San  Francisco  at  7.38 
A.  M  ,  arrive  at  Geysers  same  evening,  stay  over  night; 
returning,  leave  Geysers  at  8  P.  M.,  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  7.35  p.  M.,  making  two  days  for  trip,  being  ab- 
sent only  one  night  from  the  i  ity. 

PARTIES  CAN  PURCHASE  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS, 
"GOOD  IN  EITHER  DIRECTION." 

For  Particulars  anil  Tickets,  call  at 

No.  2  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

UNDER  PALACE  HOTEL. 
SXM  nilLLiEK.  Tourist  and  Ticket  Agent. 


The  Calirornia,  Llo;^ ds 


UNION 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOVDS, 
Established  in  1861). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 


Paid-np  Capital,    ■    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL.  OFFICE, 

Nos.  4'6  aiitl  418  California  St. 

Agencies  i.i  all  the  Principal  Oitiea  of  the 
United  States. 


G.  TOUCUARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAME3  D.  BAILEY   Secretary 

0.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Agent 

<ilCUiiQ&  T.  UUHEM  burvejror 


CHANCES   OF   FINDING  RII.VES. 

A  practical  miner  furnishes  the  Scienlijie  Press,  of  this 
city,  with  the  following  article: 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  good  many  people  thought  that 
a  few  more  years  would  exhaust  the  ares  on  thi.i  coast, 
suitable  for  prospecting.  Ten  years  ago,  a  great  many 
more  people  thought  that  the  area  was  circumscribed; 
but  within  the  past  two  years  larger  tracts  have  been 
opened  than  ever  before.  The  wide  regions  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  which  have  been 
overrun  by  prospectors  within  the  past  year  or  two, 
have  shown  up  a  very  large  number  of  leads.  Montana 
and  Idaho  were  considered  some  years  ago  as  about 
played  out  for  miners,  yet  tliey  are  more  proaper<>us 
to-day  than  they  were  even  at  that  period  or  evi  r  before. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  of  course,  are  newer  regions 
and  have  offered  wider  fields  and  attracted  larger  popu- 
lations, though  now  the  tide  of  prospectors  has  turueu 
northward. 

Herein  California, even,  Rcarely  a  day  passes  that  new 
discoveries  are  not  made,  and  the  prospector,  by  no 
means.  Uuds  it  a  barren  Held.  The  limit  of  areas  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  which  are  unopened  by  the  prospector, 
are,  of  course,  being  gradually  reduced,  but  there  still 
remains  much  country  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  still  unknown  to  the  miner. 

It  is  not  enough  for  his  purpose  that  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  are,  even  when  not  settled  up,  occ.ision- 
aiiy  visited  by  hunters,  stock  men  etc.,  or  run  over 
hastily  by  people  not  seeking  precious  metals.  Every 
day  fresh  discoveries  are  being  made  in  places  which 
have  had  a  small  population  in  the  vicinity  for  years, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  tract  contains 
no  gold,  silver,  lead,  coal,  or  quicksilver,  because  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  miner.  The  prospector  has  not  to  travel  far  to  find 
new  country,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  older  mining 
diBtri"ts  there  are  many  tracts  yet  undeveloped.  More- 
over there  are  many  claims  which  were  abandoned 
years  ago,  before  perfect  appliances  for  saving  the 
precious  metals  were  thought  of,  and  when  labor  and 
food  was  h'gh. 

It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  certain  that  because 
other  prospectors  have  passed  over  ground  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found.  Many  of  us  remember  instances 
where  grouud  was  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
prospected,  and  after,  perhaps,  a  hundred  different  men 
had  gone  over  it,  another  man  would  come  along  and 
strike  it  rich.  The  writer  recollects  having  camped  in 
one  locality  a  week  with  three  other  prospectors,  and 
thoroughly  worked  over  a  small  section,  finding  noth- 
ing. Two  weeks  after  two  men  camped  at  the  same 
spring,  and  found  a  vein  cropping  out,  which,  after 
working  about  three  years,  they  sold  for  $130,000 
This  vein  was  not  200  yards  from  the  spring  were  the 
camps  were  located,  and  the  first  party  had  passed  over 
the  croppings  which  were  small,  many  times  without 
seeing  them.    This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case. 

Many  old  miners,  however,  prefer  to  work  and  re- 
work well-known  guUeys  and  flats  rather  than  spend 
their  time  in  making  trials  in  new  ground.  It  is  often 
stated  that  in  new  camps,  the  miners,  curiously  enough, 
almost  always  accidentally  open  the  richest  claims 
first;  but  those  who  make  this  statement  do  not  always 
take  care  to  examine  the  facts.  At  first,  any  new  dis- 
covery— the  finding  of  any  rich  pocket— excited  the 
public  mind,  and  even  without  exaggeration,  the  facts 
made  known  in  the  early  days  of  our  gold  mining  were 
startling;  but  more  extraordinary  results  are  obtained 
now,  week  after  week,  than  many  which  occurred  in 
early  days. 


CALIFORNIA'S    AGRICULTURAL  INTER- 
ESTS. 

The  Santa  Bosa  Republican  says:  It  is  plain  that 
the  future  of  California  is  not  many  years  to  be  noted 
for  profitable  wheat  harvests.  The  natural  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil;  the  changing  conditions  of  produc- 
tion; the  18,000  miles  of  freights  all  point  with  a 
warning  finger,  bidding  us  to  look  and  heed  that 
which  is  written  on  the  wall.  We  would  encourage 
the  sub-division  of  land  and  more  fruit  growing;  by 
which  we  mean  that  each  farmer  should  plant  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  French  prunes,  apricots,  etc., 
of  the  best  market  varieties.  We  would  like,  also, 
to  see  more  vineyards,  of  good  sorts  of  raisin  and 
wine  grapes.  But  we  do  not  mean  exclusive  fruit- 
growing at  all.  Let  there  be  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hops,  hay  and  pasture,  as  always;  but  less  grain  and 
more  orchard  and  vineyard,  meeting  the  future 
half  way  when  there  may  no  longer  be  profit  in 
raising  wheat.  For  our  exceedingly  mild  climate 
permits  the  cultivation  of  fruits  unknown  to  coun- 
tries that  rival  us  in  producing  grain.  They  can 
never  cut  any  figure  in  furnishing  such  staple  arti- 
cles of  food,  in  world-wide  demand,  as  giapes,  rai 
sins,  nuts  and  canned  and  dried  fruits. 


LIVE    STOCK    IN  SISKIYOU. 

The  Yreka  Journal  says:  Siskiyou  county  will,  no 
doubt,  when  the  railroad  is  finished,  naturally  become 
one  of  the  finest  stock  raising  and  dairying  sections  on 
this  coast,  and  acquire  a  reputation  on  this  side  of  the 
continent  equal  to  the  famous  Orange  county  in  New 
Y  rk  State,  another  mountainous  country,  producing 
the  best  butter  and  cheese  made,  besides  supplying  New 
York  city  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  superior  beef, 
all  of  which  pays  much  better  than  raising  grain  or 
other  products  liable  to  be  affected  by  cold  nor  h  winds 
and  spring  frosts,  as  in  this  i-ectlon.  The  advent  of  the 
railroad  will  make  such  a  competition  between  O -egon 
and  California  In  grain  that  It  will  not  pay  to  ship  from 
this  county,  but  no  other  section  can  produce  better 
grass,  with  the  advantage  of  a  cool  climate  for  superior 
butter-making,  assisted  by  the  possession  of  Ice-cold 
water  in  mountain  brooks  during  the  hottest  weathi  r. 
In  addition  to  the  wealth  of  butter  and  cheese-making, 
slaughtered  beef  can  be  transferred  to  the  Buy  City 
without  dUUuult;  u  It  Is  shipptxl  into  New  York. 


BORAX  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

Pyramid  lake  contains  one-quarter  of  one  pt . 
borax,  and  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  one 
pound  of  borax  and  four  pounds  of  soda  to  every  40u 
pounds  of  water.  Dr.  R.  F.  Wagoner  has  had  his  eye 
on  the  lake  for  several  months,  and  at  last  the  objects 
of  bis  frequent  visits  to  its  shores  has  leaked 
out.  How  the  doctor  will  liko  to  have  his  pet 
scheme  exposed  the  Gaieltt  does  not  know,  but,  having 
found  out  what  he  intends  to  do,  the  public  gets  the 
benefit  of  a  Gazelle  reporter's  luquisitiveness,  and  if 
anybody  has  any  objection  to  Wagoner's  project  let  them 
be  recorded  at  an  early  day.  Dr.  Wagoner,  it  is  said, 
has  organized  a  company  of  capitalists  to  erect  works 
and  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  borax  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale.  The  conipuiiy  will  be  known  as  the  "Pyra- 
mid Lake  Borax  and  Desert  Land  Company,"  and  it  is 
the!  rill  tent  ion  to  appi)  to  theSecretur\  of  the  Interior  for 
the  privilege  of  turning  the  course  of  the  'rriickee  river 
into  Mud  lake,  thereby  shutting  off  the  source  of  fresh 
water  supply  from  Pyramid  lake.  There  is  a'ready  au 
open  channel  from  the  river,  at  a  point  one  or  two  miles 
from  its  mouth  to  Mud  lake,  and  about  oue-tliiril  of  the 
water  empties  into  that  lake  now.  After  the  river  is 
turned,  the  company  proposes  to  evaporate  the  waters 
of  Pyramid  lake  by  solar  evaporation.  They  calculate 
that  in  ten  years  the  lake  will  evaporate  300  feet,  or  one 
inch  every  21  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  timo 
large  borax  works  will  he  erected  at  the  lake,  and  the 
water  will  be  pumped  into  large  zinc  vats,  and,  by  arti- 
ficial evaporation,  they  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the 
world  with  borax.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  devote  their  time  and  a  lar^e  amount  of  money  to  the 
reclamation  of  desert  lands  made  valuible  by  changing 
the  course  of  the  river,  while  waiting  the  process  of 
cvaporat  on.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  desert 
land  can  be  made  into  magnificent  farms  by  this  means. 
The  proposition  may  seem  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  visionary,  but  nevertheless  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  time  and  money  are  all  that  are  required  to 
carry  it  out.—Reno  Gazette. 


DANGER  OF  SMOKING  CIGARETTES. 

Scarcely  less  injurious,  in  a  subtle  and  generally  un- 
recognized way,  than  the  habit  of  taking  "nips"  of 
alcohol  between  meals,  is  the  growing  practice  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes  incessantly.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  smoking  at  suitable  times  and  in  moderation, 
nor  do  our  remarks  at  this  moment  apply  to  the  use  of 
cigars  or  pipes.  It  is  against  the  habit  of  smoking 
cigarettes  in  large  quantities  with  the  belief  that  these 
miniature  doses  of  nicotine  are  innocuous,  we  desire  to 
enter  a  protest. 

The  truth  is  that,  perhaps  owing  to  the  way  the  to- 
bacco leaf  is  shredded,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
brought  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  mouth  and 
air  passages  than  when  it  is  smoked  in  a  pipe  or  cigar, 
the  effects  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  a  free 
consumption  of  cigarettes  are  more  miirked  and  char- 
acteristic than  those  recognizable  after  recourse  to  other 
modes  of  smoking.  A  pulse  tracing  made  after  the 
subject  has  smoked  say  a  dozen  cigarettes  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  flatter  and  more  indicative  of  depression  than 
one  taken  after  the  smoking  of  cigars. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  for  young  men  who 
smoke  cigarettes  habitually  to  consume  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  an  hour,  and  to  keep  this  up  for  four  or  five 
hours  daily.  The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed 
may  not  seem  large,  but  beyoud  question  the  volume  of 
smoke  to  which  the  breath  organs  of  the  smoker  are 
exposed,  and  the  characteristics  of  that  smoke  as  re- 
gards the  proportion  of  nicotine  intruduced  Into  the 
system,  combine  to  place  the  organism  very  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  tobacco. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice  during  the  last  few  months,  in  which 
youths  and  young  men  who  have  not  yet  completed  (be 
full  terms  of  physical  development  have  had  their 
health  seriously  impaired  by  the  piactlcc  of  almost  in- 
cessantly smoking  cigarettes.  It  is  well  that  the  facts 
should  be  known,  as  the  impression  evidently  prevails 
that  any  number  of  these  little  "  whiffs"  must  be  per- 
fectly innocuous,  whereas  they  often  do  infinite  harm. 
—London  Lancet. 


RICH  GRAVEL. 

The  old  Pioneer  mining  claim,  at  Grass  Flat,  Is  prov. 
ing  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  Sierra  county.  Many 
years  ago  a  tunnel  was  run  under  the  flat,  and  consider- 
able prjspecting  done,  but  without  finding  pay.  Fi- 
nally the  claim  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col.  B.  F.  Ba- 
ker and  others  and  a  hydraulic  tunni'l  was  run  in  far 
enough  to  tap  tho  shaft  sunk  by  the  original  Pioneer 
company.  For  several  years  after  little  progress 
towards  development  was  made.  Colonel  Baker  has  al- 
ways had  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  the  mine,  and 
has  finally  proved  that  his  faith  was  well  founded. 
This  season  he  seems  to  have  got  the  mine  in  good 
working  order,  and  has  developed  a  channel  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  that  contains  tho  richest  gravel  ever 
discover,  d  in  the  county,  some  of  it  prospecting  $100 
to  the  pan.  Pieces  of  gravel  can  be  picked  up  In  al- 
most any  part  of  tho  diggings  that  are  literally  studded 
with  g<ild.  From  apiieuraiices  so  lur  uncovered,  the 
channel  runs  into  and  up  the  ridge  between  Slate  and 
Canyon  creeks.— Cor.  Uowninnlle  Jtessenf/er. 


FARM    AUI>R.\I«IKN  r. 

A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Dee  says:  In  no  port  of 
tho  nation  can  such  pretty  and  substantial  country 
homes  be  built  ui)  with  as  little  expenditure  of  lime, 
mou<  y  and  muscle  as  in  California.  Nature  is  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  willing  hanil  in  tho  way  of  outwar  I  adorn- 
ment, and  all  that  is  needed  is  taste  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  husbandmen  to  create  bcautit'nl  and  coin- 
forlable  homesteads.  Our  farmeis,  fruit  (irowers, 
wine  producers  and  stockmen  have  all  prospered  this 
year,  and  the  outlook  for  the  futiir  j  is  encoiirugliig  -if 
the  prosperous  will  do  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  tlie  past  year— avoid  gambling  la  miuiug  stocJui. 
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A   TWENTY- ACRE  FARM. 

The  Los  AngelfS  Commercial  givcsthe  following  notes 
of  making  a  living  from  twenty  acres  of  good  laad: 

The  family  must  be  the  main  market  for  the  product 
of  the  twenty  acres.  Most  men  make  the  mistake  of 
devoting  a  plan  to  one  product,  selling  it  in  the  marki  t 
at  wholesale  rate,  and  repurchasing  all  the  other  arti- 
cles used  by  the  family  at  retail  prices.  The  producer 
should  first  raise  from  his  twenty  acres  evi  ry  possible 
thing  he  can,  that  his  family  will  use,  only  selling  the 
surplus. 

Sele.  t  a  location  of  two  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  erected.  Plant  this  two  acres  out 
in  bluegums  in  forest  form,  not  in  rows.  Group  here 
and  there  to  resemble  forest  sceniry  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Set  the  trees  about  liffcen  feet  apart,  planting  in 
all  600  trees.  In  this  miniature  forest  erect  your  dwell- 
ing-house, barn,  sheds,  corrals,  chicken-houses,  etc. 
Two  or  three  pepper  trees  should  be  planted  for  a 
chicken  roost,  as  insects  will  not  trouble  the  birds  roost- 
ing on  such  trees.  In  four  years  the  growth  will  be 
such  that  each  two  trees  will  furnish  about  one  week's 
wood.  Cutting  100  trees  per  year  will  furnish  all  the 
fuel  the  family  needs.  The  trees  grow  from  the  stump. 
By  the  end  of  seven  years  the  two  acres  will  be  cut 
over,  but  the  first  100  trees  cut  will  be  large  enough  to 
begin  on  again.  Thus  two  acres  can  furnish  all  fuel  and 
all  wood  needed  for  farm  implements.  The  entire  cost 
of  planting  the  two  acres  and  earing  for  two  years  need 
not  exceed  $20.  Next,  select  a  spot  for  general  stacking 
of  hay  or  straw-  On  this  set  out  five  parallel  rows  of 
bluegum  trees,  fifteen  feet  apart,  five  or  more  trees  in  a 
row.  When  these  trees  are  four  years  old,  mortise  2x6 
timbers  from  one  tree  to  the  other,  the  length  of  the 
middle  row,  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  On  each  next 
side  row  mortise  similar  timber22  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  on  the  outside  rows  do  the  same,  placing  the  outer 
timbers  say  nineteen  feet  above  the  ground.  This  tim- 
bering will  form  the  support  for  any  reoflng  to  protect 
from  rain  of  any  quantity  of  hay.  The  trees  will  re- 
main forages  as  walls  and  support  for  the  roof,  making 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  building.  Plant  half  of 
an  acre  of  assorted  best  grap'-'  vines,  eight  feet  apart.  It 
will  take  340  vines.  Select  so  as  to  have  ripe,  fresh 
grapes  each  month— about  ten  of  each  several  varieties, 
using  to  complete  the  number  the  best  raisin  grape. 
These  can  be,  by  the  family,  manufactured  into  raisins 
lor  sale  or  family  use. 

A  well,  windmill,  and  tank  should  be  placed  outside 
the  two-acre  grove  of  trees,  so  as  to  get  the  wind. 
Around  the  well  a  piece  of  land,  say  200  feet  square, 
should  be  laid  off  and  pipes  placed  through  it  with 
hydrants  on  about  every  25  feet  squnre  so  that  these 
hydrants  could  be  attached  to  the  spinning  sprinkler. 
In  this  way  the  200  feet  square  can  be  sprinkled  at  any 
time.  This  land  should  be  planted  in  corn,  melons, 
vegetables,  currants,  and  berries  sufficient  to  supply  the 
family.    The  cost  of  piping  will  be  about  $7.'>. 

In  the  orcharl— Plant  all  trees  25  feet  apart,  which 
will  take  69  trees  per  acre.  The  trees  should  be  for 
early  fruits,  summer  fruit,  fall  and  winter  fruit. 
Apples,  five  early,  five  summer,  five  fall, and  ten  winter. 
Pears,  three  early,  three  summer,  three  fall,  and  five 
winter.  Apricots,  three  early  and  three  late.  Necta- 
rines, three  early  and  three  late.  Peaches,  four  early, 
five  summer,  and  five  late.  Figs,  four  different  varie- 
ties. Chestnuts,  four  diflferent  varieties.  Walnuts,  two 
different  varieties.  Oranges,  ten:  lemons,  three;  limes, 
three— all  set  near  the  well.  Plum  trees,  five;  olive 
trees,  three.  The  foregoing  orchard  will  occupy  one 
and  one-half  acres.  It  can  be  increased  in  area,  by  in- 
creasing many  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  or  adding  others. 

Plant  two  a  res  of  alfalfa  near  the  well  so  that  it  can 
be  irrigated.  This  will  give  fresh  feed  sufficient,  with 
the  dry  feed,  to  support  two  or  three  cows.  About  one 
acre,  near  the  house,  should  be  planted  in  small  grain 
to  furnish  chicken  feed  for  the  j-ear,  the  chickens  doing 
the  gathering  as  needed.  All  of  the  foregoing  work 
will  occupy  a  little  less  than  nine  and  one.quarter 
acres.  Plant  five  acres  in  wheat,  selecting  a  non-rust- 
ing variety.  This  will  yield  about  60  centals,  which 
will  supply  a  family  with  bread  for  one  year.  The  re- 
maining six  acres  should  becultivated  in  such  products 
as  the  owner  finds  to  be  best  suited  to  the  soil,  and 
most  profitable.  From  this  part  will  arise  his  profits 
over  and  above  the  cust  of  liviug. 


IRON  MORE  IISEFII>  THA.V  GOLD. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  gold  watch,  whi  h  combines  em- 
bellishment and  utility  in  happy  p-nportion,  and  is 
often  considerad  a  very  valuable  appendage  to  the  per- 
son of  a  gentleman.  Its  hands,  lace  and  case  are  of 
chased  and  burnished  gold.  Its  gold  seals  sparkle  with 
the  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  emerald.  I  open  it.  and  find 
that  the  works,  without  which  this  elegantly-furnished 
case  would  be  a  mere  shell,  those  hands  motionless,  and 
those  fignres  without  meaning,  are  made  of  brass.  In- 
■vestigate  further,  and  ask  what  is  this  spring  by  which 
all  these  are  put  in  motion  made  of?  I  aintold  that  it  is 
madeof  steel.  I  ask  what  is  steel?  The  reply  is  that  it 
is  iron  which  has  undergone  a  certain  process.  So,  then, 
1  find  the  mainspring, without  which  the  watch  would  al- 
ways be  motionless,  and  its  hands,  figures,  and  embellish- 
ments but  toys,  is  not  of  gold-that  is  not  sufficiently 
good, nor  of  brass— that  would  not  do— hut  of  iron.  Iron, 
therefore. is  the  only  precious  metal.  And  this  watch  is  an 
emblem  of  society.  Its  hands  and  figures,  which  tell  the 
hour,  resemble  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  of  whose 
movements  every  eye  is  directed.  Its  useless  but  spark- 
ling seals,  sapphires,  and  topazes  and  embellishments 
are  the  aristocracy.  Its  works  of  brass  are  the  middle 
class,  by  the  increasing  intelligenco  and  powerof  which 
the  master  spirits  of  the  age  are  moved;  and  its  iron 
mainspring"  shut  up  in  a  box,  always  at  work, but  never 
thought  of  except  when  it  is  disorderly,  broken,  or 
wants  winding  up,  symbolizes  the  laboring  class,  which, 
like  the  mainspring,  we  wind  up  by  the  payment  of 
wages,  and  which  classes  are  shut  up  in  obscurity,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  movements  of  society  as  the 
iron  mainspring  is  to  the  gold  watch,  are  never  thought 
of,  except  when  they  require  their  wages,  or  are  in 
somewhat  ot  disorder  of  some  kind  or  other,— fdword 
Sverelt, 


STATE  TAX  LISiT. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  gives  the  following  concerning 
the  tax  levy  in  the  past  year,  and  compares  values  with 
last  year: 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  fixed  the  tax 
levy  for  1882.  The  total  valuation  of  the  property  by 
counties  last  year  was  $86;i,5"'J.677;  for  the  present 
year,  1582,158,981,  a  reduction  of  $ol,420,69fi.  The  re- 
ductiim  or  falling  off  in  Sacramento  couLty  is  nine  per 
centum,  or  $1,644,215,  and  the  same  decline  is  noticed 
in  Sau  Francisco,  or  $20,300,093.  A  few  small  counties 
show  an  increase.  President  Dutton  thinks  property  is 
increased  in  value,  and  that  a  failure  of  Assessors  to 
find  or  consider  money  and  personal  property  has  made 
tt  great  difference  In  some  counties  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  have  reduced  individual  assessments.  The 
railroad  assessments  iu  some  places  have  been  in- 
creased and  lowered  elsewhere.  The  company  has  re- 
turned all  patented  lands,  and  the  same  has  been  fairly 
assessed.  Ue  attributes  the  falling  off  to  local  causes 
entirely,  and  not  to  any  action  of  the  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. 

The  State  tax  levy  for  the  present  year  is  59.6  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation,  divided  as  toUows:  For  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  27.8  cents;  for  the  schools,  24.3  cents,  and 
for  the  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  75  cents.  The  por- 
tion for  the  schools  is  nearly  as  great  as  for  all  other 
purposes. 

Last  year  the  State  levy  was  CS.S.showing  a  reduction 
this  year  of  about  six  cents. 

Mr.  Dutton  says  the  tax  is  thus  reduced  because  the 
appropriations  of  the  last  Legislature  were  nut  so  great 
by  $000,000  as  those  of  the  preceding  one.  If  the  valu- 
ation of  property  had  not  been  reduced,  the  tax  levy 
could  have  been  brought  down  to  about  62  cents  on  the 
$100.    The  following  table  shows  the   valuation  of 


property  by  counties  for  the  two  years: 

COUNTISS. 

1881. 

1882. 

t  43,801,464 

310,058 

2,9-,;l,854 

2,8.)8.185 

12,798,168 

12.338,099 

Oalavaras  

  2,093,585 

2,621,869 

17.442.318 

8,758,344 

8,596  539 

Del  Norte  

  802,849 

862,690 

2,918,768 

8.818,800 

8,298,097 

6,239.550 

6.393,079 

1,057,595 

l,Ut6,831 

5,4:il,691 

2,293,827 

1.403,519 

20,916,835 

7,581,665 

1,626  421 

1.. 503,683 

6,117,014 

6,262,449 

6,234,800 

1,750,000 

3,133,62i 

2,896,148 

8,144,184 

9.137.047 

9,136,515 

7.695.149 

7.738,524 

2,046.635 

20.623.0:t4 

4,149.939 

Sau  Bernardino   

  3,967,865 

3,925,343 

7,080,955 

San  Francisco  

  222.284,2.-,5 

201.982,162 

Sau  Joaquin  

  28.536,991 

28.1.4,7  7 

San  Louis  Obispo — 

  5.029,163 

5,178,526 

6,538.495 

8,0.10,894 

5,022.722 

5,094,143 

Santa  Clara  

....  26,017,127 

20,018,176 

5,823.910 

6.613,498 

2,728.790 

2,340.276 

1,612,745 

1.683,368 

Siskiyou  

  3,538,005 

3,476,691 

Solano  

  11,617,736 

11,787.6.36 

Sonoma  

  17,749,290 

18,902.610 

11  tl4  2.')6 

10.620.719 

4.613,181 

4,256,632 

7.132,799 

6.837.502 

Trinity  

  1.074.071 

1.126.320 

Tulare  

  7,840.993 

7,997.016 

1,9.37.3:)7 

1,991,897 

3.347,787 

3.171,126 

13,666,940 

13,207,022 

Vuba  

  4,828,644 

4,301,492 

Totals  

$633,579,677 

$582,158,981 

GRAPE  PROFITS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Napa  Register,  says:  Mr.  P. 
Durbin,  of  Green  Valley,  Solano  county,  has  21  acres  of 
bearing  vines,  from  which  be  has  shipped  100  tons  to 
the  Uncle  Sam  wine  cellar,  in  Napa,  and  9,000  boxes  of 
35  lbs.  each  to  San  Francisco,  and  still  has  10  tons  left. 
The  balance  sheet  for  that  crop  will  stand  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

BECilPTS. 


■  By  100  tons  at  $30  per  ton  $3,000 

By  3.00U  boxes  at  2  cents  per  pound   2.100 

By  10  tons  at  $30  per  ton   300 

Total  t5,400 

DISBUBSKMENTS. 

To  vineyard  expeusf  s  at  $25  per  acre  $515 

To  commission  at  6  per  cent   105 

To  freight  _200 

$  830 

Net  profit  $4,570 


It  will  be  observed  that  vineyard  expenses  are  put  in 
at  thi  highest  estimate,  and  that  the  freight  charges  are 
high  also,  and  yet  this  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $217,6'!  per 
acre.  For  comparison,  suppose  he  had  raist^d  wheat 
instead,  and  produced  two  tons  to  the  acre  and  sold  it  at 
$2  per  hundred,  the  gross  receipts  would  have  been  $80 
an  acre. 


LOS  angel.es  i.iiprovements. 

It  is  only  those  who  will  thoroughly  canvass  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  city  who  can  fully  realize  the 
solid  improvements  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  now 
to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Real  estate  men,  contractors 
and  builders,  owners  with  houses  renting  or  to  rent, 
and  renters,  with  one  accord,  agree  that  the  signs  of 
the  times  point  to  a  permanency  of  the  business  boom 
beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine  business 
seers  of  two  years,  or  even  one  year  ago.  Business 
houses  are  rented  long  before  being  finished;  some, 
even  before  being  commenced,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
with  nearly  all  the  tenement  houses.— 1«»  Angela 
Mirror. 


OLIVE  PLANTATIONS. 

The  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  says,  editorially:  Enough 
has  been  done  by  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  theKimballs, 
of  San  Diego,  and  the  Wolfskills,  of  Solano,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive,  to  demonstrate  that  the  tree  thrives 
well  and  bears  well  iu  California,  and  hence  to  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  profitable  tree  to  cultivate.  The  trees 
begin  to  bear  at  three  years,  and  when  five  years  old 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  tillage  and  harvesting,  with  a 
surplus,  while  the  sixth  year  the  crop  will  pay  (or  the 
land,  the  trees  and  the  tillage  for  the  five  years  previous, 
and  with  good  care,  the  increase  is  large  from  year  to 
year,  tor  a  century  longer.  Indeea,  there  are  olive  trees 
iu  Asia  Minor  known  to  be  above  1,200  years  old,  and 
still  in  full  bearing.  There  are  large  areas  of  land  in 
California  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  olive,  for 
this  tree  does  not  require  irrigation.  It  demands  warm, 
dry  land,  and  will  not  flourish  iu  moist  soil. 

Olive  cultivation  thus  offers  conditions  different  from 
any  other  profitable  fruit  crop  in  California,  and  these 
conditions  favor  the  cultivation  of  plantationsof  olives 
in  thousand-acre  tracts,  or  in  rections  of  640  acres,  sub- 
divided into  ten-acrf  holdings,  costing  about  $500,  or 
$50  an  acre,  with  the  trees  five  years  old  and  in  full 
bearing.  This  would  require  an  annual  payment  of 
$100  on  each  ten-acre  tract,  or  a  semi-annual  payment 
of  $50,  The  crop  of  the  sixth  year,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  t)live-Krowers  above  named,  will  pay  for  the  entire 
outlay  at  $5iian  acre,  and  when  eight  years  old  the  trees 
will  produce  not  less  than  $230  an  acre  net  income,  or 
$2,500  net  for  a  ten-acre  tract.  A  plantation  of  640  acres 
could,  therefore,  be  rented,  with  profit  to  the  manager, 
at  $200  an  acre,  or  $2,000  for  ten  acres,  as  it  would  give 
him  an  income  of  $50  an  acre,  or  $300  on  each  ten  acres, 
making  a  total  income  of  $32,000  from  a  plantation  of 
640  acres.  But  there  are  plenty  of  men  well  able  to 
manage  such  plantations  who  would  be  happy  enough 
tobcableto  make  one-sixth  of  that  sum,  or$3,000ayear, 
and  there  are  many  others  with  a  small  income,  such  as 
clerks,  teachers,  book-keepers  and  all  persons  on  small 
salaries,  who  would  be  independent  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $1,000,  or  $100  an  acre  from  a  ten-acre  tract, 
with  the  cer.ain  assurance  that  the  incomewill  increase 
from  year  to  year,  for  several  generations.  In  a  pamph- 
let,  published  by  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  the 
statement  is  made  that  some  of  his  best  trees,  eight 
years  old,  j'roduced  two  thousand  gallons  of  berries  to 
the  acre,  and  the  European  standard  is  eight  gallons  of 
berries  for  one  gallon  of  oil,  which  gives  a  product  of 
250  gallons  of  oil  per  acre.  The  oil  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket at  $5  a  gallon,  which  gives  an  income  of  $1,230  an 
acre  for  the  best  eignt-year-old  trees  in  an  exceptionally 
good  year.  The  net  income  from  such  a  crop  would  not 
be  less  than  $1,000  an  acre,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr. Cooper's  statement  is  correct,  for  he  has  no  mo- 
tive for  deception,  and  is  of  such  probity  of  character 
that  his  word  is  never  questioned.  But  the  estimates 
we  have  made  arc  based  upon  an  income  of  but  $100  an 
acre,  or  one-tenth  the  sum  actually  realized  by  Mr. 
Cooper  from  his  best  eight-year  trees.  Here  is  a  subject 
certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  fruit-growers. 


THE  GRAIN  CROP  IN  NAPA. 

The  harvest  of  cereals  for  1882  has  been  a  better  one 
than  for  the  two  preceding  years,  altlKUigh  in  some 
portions  01  the  county  the  grain  has  not  turned  out  as 
well  as  was  promised  earlier  tn  the  season.  Berryessa 
crops  suffered  for  lack  of  a  few  late  rains  and  the  suc- 
ceeding warm  dry  spell  resulted  in  shriveling  the  grain 
while  it  was  hardening  in  the  milk.  Still  that  valley 
has  no  cause  to  complain,  for  the  crops  there  have  aver- 
aged as  well  as  in  any  other  portion  of  the  county. 
The  bulk  of  the  wheat  production  will  be  in  that 
narrow  but  fertile  belt  of  valley  land.  Below  and 
above  Napa  quite  a  number  of  fields  of  wheat  have 
yielded  fifteen  sacks  to  the  acre,  although  the  average 
will  not  reach  over  eight  or  ten.  In  Chiles  valley  all 
reports  say  that  the  yield  of  the  cereals  has  been  beyond 
the  average,  while  iu  Pope  the  grain  was  rather  thin. 
A  good  deal  of  hay  was  made  in  some  parts  of  this 
valley,  and  also  in  the  middle  and  upper  Napa  valley. 
The  fruit  crop  has  not  been  up  to  the  average  for  early 
fruits,  frost  having  cut  off  the  cherry  and  peach  crop 
to  considerable  extent,  although  an  immense  quantity 
of  cherries  were  marketed  nevertheless.  The  peach 
crop,  owing  to  various  causes,  was  short,  but  in  the 
matter  of  hardier  fruits,  excepting  pears,  the  crop  will 
be  bountiful.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  crop  of 
Napa  valley  is  worth  about  $300,000  annually,  which  in 
eludes  all  descripticms,  excluding  grapes  made  into 
wine.  The  vineyard  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
great  interest  of  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  this 
valley,  and  along  the  thermal  belt  adjacent  to  Napa. 
Although  some  injury  was  done  by  frost  in  cutting 
short  the  prospective  grape  crop,  the  estimate  of  the 
wine  vintage  for  the  whole  valley  is  1,900,000  gallons.— 
Napa  Reporter. 


FRUIT  AND   FARMING  LANDS. 

Mr.  James  Stewart,  a  well-known  farmer  near  Dow- 
ney City,  recently  gave  the  Los  Angeles  Rzpress  a  flatter- 
ing report  of  his  locality.  That  journal  says:  As  an 
illustration  of  the  increased  values  of  property  in  that 
vicinity  Mr.  Stewart  informed  us  that  a  gentleman,  a 
few  days  since,  offered  him  $5,500  for  21  acres  of  land, 
including  the  improvements,  when  only  a  short  time 
since  he  only  asked  $6,000  for  the  entire  place  consisting 
of  51  acres.  But  on  reflection  he  concludedthat  he  didn't 
want  to  sell.  The  house  improvements  are  very  ordi- 
nary, but  there  is  a  nine-year-old  vlneyird,  and  a 
variety  of  walnut  and  fruit  trees,  including  300  bearing 
appie  trees  of  a  flue  variety.  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  that 
the  same  party  would  pay  $30n  per  acre  for  the  21  acres 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Mr.  Joseph  Burke,  in  the 
same  vicinity,  has  some  valuable  vineyards,  and  Mr. 
Parsons  has  one  of  the  finest  walnut  orchards  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  all  the  places  of  that  section  including 
the  Ranchito  settlement,  are  very  valuable.  The  lands 
are  not  only  adapted  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropic  and 
hardy  fruits,  and  walnuts,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
corn  districts  in  Southern  California,  which  is  equiva- 
l«Bt  (o  ranking  it  with  the  beat  on  tbe  Pacific  Coaat. 


A  PROSPEROUS  COLONY, 

Judging  from  tbe  following,  which  we  take  from  a 
back  number  of  the  Colusa  Sun,  it  would  seem  that  if 
there  were  more  associations  of  a  similar  character 
throughout  the  State,  it  Wfuld  be  the  gainer. 

Near  Cloverdale,  Sonoma  county,  is  a  body  of  land 
embracing  1,393  acres,  the  property  of  an  incorporated 
association  known  as  the  "Itelian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony,"  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
California  on  the  12th  of  March,  1881.  The  first  annual 
report  of  this  association,  for  the  year  ending  February 
28,  1882,  is  now  before  us,  and  from  it  we  gather  some 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  organization  and  objects 
of  this  association,  which  we  deem  of  public  interest, 
hoping  thereby  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  of  large 
land  holdings  by  individuals  who,  year  after  year,  mo- 
nopolize thousands  of  acres  and  devote  them  to  the 
culture  of  a  single  cereal  crop,  while  by  dividing  the 
land  into  smaller  farms  better  improvements  would  be 
made,  there  would  be  a  variety  and  rotation  of  crops 
and  a  denser  population  would  thrive,  at  once  causing 
a  more  healthful  state  of  society  and  a  better  social  and 
business  condition.  Tn  is  association  is  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  organized  in  the  State.  Its  purpose  is  co-op- 
erative farming—  a  joint  stock  affair  with  shares  now 
valued  at  $24  each  in  a  body  of  land  valued  at  $99,- 
326.15,  the  earnings  of  which,  for  the  last  year,  are  set 
down  at  $15,UU0.  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
$2,:i02.89,  showing  that  tbe  investment  is  as  good, if  not 
a  better  and  more  reliable  one  than  a  savings  bank,  for 
every  year  adds  to  the  value  of  the  land  and  tbe  im- 
provements made  thereon.  Any  shareholder  may  with- 
draw at  pleasure  and  have  every  article  disbursed  paid 
back  to  him.  Only  three  persons  have  Been  proper  to 
withdraw,  though  the  shareholders  exceed  one  hundrel 
iu  number.  The  President,  in  hi>  report  states  that  the 
Treasurer  has,  within  the  twelve  mouths  past,  "paid 
out  nearly  $20,000  without  causing  one  cent  of  expense 
to  the  colony,"  the  sum  total  of  their  whole  transac- 
tions as  given,  being  $49,445.73.  They  have  planted 
23,660  rooted  vines  and  196,000  cuttings  of  different 
varieties  of  grapes,  their  land  being  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  both  vines  and  fruit.  Of  the  latter  they 
have  600  Spitzenberg  apple  trees,  200  Royal  apricots, 
400  Italian  prunes,  40O  Bartlett  pears,  1 ,500  late  Crawford 
peaches,  985  early  Crawford  peaches,  and  about  100 
acres  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  peas,  vegetables,  etc., 
thus  showing  what  combined  effort  and  good  manage- 
ment may  accomplish  in  one  year's  time  under  co-oper- 
ative system. 


PROFITS    OF  ALFALFA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,  writing  from 
Hanford,  Tulare  county,  furnishes  that  paper  with  the 
following: 

The  following  fignres,  showing,  from  a  practical  ex- 
ample, tbe  profits  of  alfalfa  in  our  Mussel  Slou9;h 
country,  are  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Andrews,  whose 
ranch  is  little  more  than  a  mile  southwest  of  Hanford. 
He  has  three  acres  of  alfalfa,  well  set,  which  he  has 
used  since  last  spring,  not  as  pasture,  but  for  mowing 
alone,  or,  as  our  English  cousins  would  call  it,  as  a 
meai'ow..  He  has  cut  it  for  hay  four  times  this  season, 
selling  all  the  hay  from  the  first  three  cuttings,  and  re- 


taining the  fourth  cutting  for  home  use.  Mr.  Andrews 
has  carefully  figured  out  results  as  follows: 

First  cutting,  6  tons,  sold  at  $6  per  ton  $  36  00 

Second  cutting.  5*3  tons,  sold  at  $6  50  per  ton  ..  36  75 
Third  cutting,  6  tons  sold  at  $7  per  ton   35  ;  0 

Totals,  16«i  tons,  sold  for  $107  73 

COST  OF  CUTTING  AND  HAUL.INO. 

First  and  secimd  cuttings,  each  $15  00 

Third  cutting   12  50 

Total  $42  50 


It  follows  that  the  profits  from  the  first  three  crops 
of  hay  were  $63.25.  The  fourth  cutting,  stored  at  home, 
yielded  five  tons,  valued  at  $7  per  ton,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  mowing  and  hauling  was  $10.  This  makes  an 
additional  pn>flt  of  $23,  or  a  total  profit  from  the  four 
cuttings  of  $90.25.  Here,  theu,  is  an  average  profit  of 
$30  per  acre  from  the  three  acres.  Then,  we  must 
remember  that  this  alfalfa  will  be  pastured  for  the 
next  six  months,  or  till  some  time  in  March,  and  will 
provide  well,  during  that  time,  for  at  least  ten  head  of 
cattle  or  horses,  or  at  least  twice  that  number  of  hogs 
or  sheep. 

This  certainly  compares  favorably  with  the  profits 
per  acre  of  a  wheat  crop,  even  where  the  latter  may 
average  40  or  60  bushels  per  acre. 


A  MARKET  FOR  OUR  PRODUCTS. 

It  will  give  our  readers  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
situation  of  Los  Angeles  county  with  reference  to  our 
"back  country,"  to  visit  the  many  merchants  now  ship- 
ping our  produce  and  learn  the  destination  and  kinds  of 
goods  demanded  by  our  large  and  rapidly  growing 
trade;  fruits,  flour,  eggs,  butter,  cheese  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  for  all  over  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  as 
far  into  Texas  as  the  rails  arc  laid.  All  the  time  it  is 
forfood— iiure  food.  And  the  production  is  all  the 
time  short  of  the  demand.  Verily,  if  the  builder  and 
the  mechanic  are  doing  well,  it  is  the  farmer  who  has 
jhe  bonanza,  and  his  future  looms  up  to  an  immensity. 
— ioj  Angeles  Mirror. 


DAIRY  BUSINESS. 

The  dairy  business  is  on  the  increase  in  southern 
Sonoma,  The  good  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  this 
season  have  given  it  quite  a  boost,  and  dairies  and  dairy 
cows  are  in  demand..  Dairy  ranches  with  cows  are  rent- 
ing this  year  for  froin  $25  to  $28  per  cow  per  annum, 
and  we  have  been  told  of  one  ranch  of  40  cows  that  $30 
per  cow  was  offered  and  refused.  Dairy  cows  are  in  de- 
mand and  higher  than  usual.  We  have  heard  of  the 
entire  stock  of  two  daries  in  this  section  being  sold 
recently  at  $40  per  cow  for  the  whole  lot.  Good  grain 
and  potato  lands  rent  for  from  $3  to  $0  per  acre.  Good 
vegetable  lands,  of  course,  rent  much  higher.— /"<<»- 
luma  Cotmtr, 
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'  about  2G  in  width,  and  has  an  area  of  450,000  acres. 
Like  most  counties  in  California,  it  is  irregular  in 
shape,  being  longest  north  and  south,  and  the 
most  southerly  part  reaches  within  about  27  miles 
of  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  both 
by  water  and  railroad.  The  California  Pacific  and 
Northern  Railways  enter  the  county  on  the  ex- 

1  treme  southern  line,  ina  Vallejo,  thence  over  the 
main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  to  San  Francisco,  rift 
Oakland.  This  road  runs  through  the  center 
portion  of  the  county  to  the  most  western  corner, 
terminating  at  Calistoga,  a  distance  of  73  miles, 
41  miles  of  which  is  within  the  county.  The 

Napa  Rtver, 
An  estuary  from  Suisun  bay,  is  navigable  for  steam- 

i  era  to  Napa  City,  the  county  seat,  which  is  41  miles 


country  being,  then,  covered  with  wild  oats,  and 
other  nutritious  natural  grasses.  We  find  thirteen 
Spanish  land-grant  titles  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  arable  lands  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  Napa 
valley  is  usually  a  dark  gravelly  loam,  very  fertile, 
and,  during  the  rainy  season,  is  not  muddy  like 
the  clay  and  adobe  soils  in  otht,r  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  lands  in  this  valley  are  all  cut  up  into 
small  tracts,  ranging  in  size  from  five,  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  on^  hundred,  and  two  hundred  acres,  and  oc- 
casionally, five  hundred  acres.  Lurger  tracts  ex- 
tend up  ou  cither  side  of  the  foot-hills  and  low 
mountain  ranges.  Tiiese  hills  are  also  timbered 
with  oak,  madrone,  pine,  aulder,  and  various  kinds 
of  mountain  timber. 

Berryegsa  Valley, 
The  second  largest,  is  losated  in  the  eastern  portion 


I  this  is  wet  land  along  the  bay,  and  is  used  for  dairy- 
ing. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  one  quarter 
of  this  county  is  level  land.  The  remainder  is 
mountainous,  ranging  in  height  from  the  lowest 
foothill  to  Mount  St.  Helena.  4,313  teet. 

Mineral  Sprincii. 
Napa  county  is  justly  famous  for  the  nnmerons 
mineral  springs  thatare  located  williin  her  borders. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  about  five  miles 
northeast  from  Napa  City,  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated Napa  Soda  Springs,  a  fine  illustration  of 
which  we  present  to  our  many  readers.  This  prop- 
erty belongs  to  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  of  our  honored  citizens  of  California. 
Col.  Jackson  has  spent  large  sums  of  money,  and  is 
continually  doing  so,  in  putting  up  fine  buildings, 
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Cities,  Towns,  Villages  and   their  In- 
dustries. 


[Bi/  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resources.] 
Napa  county  is  justly  famous  for  her  productive 
soil,  fine  healthful  climate,  which  is  pleasant  the 
year  round— the  summers  being  cool  and  agreeable, 
and  the  winters  mild  and  salubrious.  This  county 
lies  about  50  miles  northwest  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  county, 
east  by  Yolo  and  Solano  counties,  and  west  by  So- 
noma county.  It  is  some  50  miles  in  length,  and 


from  Sau  Francisco.  The  topography  of  this 
county  is  a  succession  of  low  mountain  ranges  and 
valleys,  with  a  general  northeastern  and  south- 
western direction.  The  principal  valley  is  known  as 

Kapa  Valley, 

Extending  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county, 
(beginning  at  Suisun  bay  on  the  southern  line),  in 
a  northwestern  direction  up  above  Calistoga.  This 
fine  fertile  valley  is  some  50  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  eight  miles  in  width;  it  embraces  about 
50,000  acres,  which  is  nearly  all  of  the  very  choicest 
grape  and  fruit  land  in  the  world.  Originally,  this 
valley  was  dotted  with  large  spreading  oaks,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  grand  park.  Large  numbers  of 
these  trees  are  allowed  to  remain,  together  with 
thousands  of  eucalyptus,  walnut,  locust,  and  other 
shade  and  ornamental  trees  planted,  giving  thecoun- 
try  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  In  early  times 
this  entire  valley  was  owned  by  the  Spanish  pio- 
neers, who  raised  thousands  of  cattle,  the  entire 


of  the  county,  and  is  some  eiglit  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  embracing  about 
6,700  acres.  The  soil  and  general  characteristics 
of  this  valley  are  similar  to  those  of  Napa.  Be- 
tween these  two  valleys,  to  the  northwest,  lies 

Pope  Valley, 

Which  is  some  eight  miles  long,  and  from  one-half 
to  one  mile  in  width,  embracing  5,000  acres. 

Chiles  Valley, 
A  narrow,  productive  valley,  some  ten  miles  in 
length,  by  one-half  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  all  em- 
braces about  3,200  acres.  Conn  and  Wooden  val- 
leys, also  in  this  vicinity,  each  embrace  about  2,000 
acres.  Capella,  a  Braallor  one,  embraces  from  600 
to  700  acres.  Besides  these,  the  southern  part  ot 
the  county  extends  into  what  is  kuown  as 

Suacol  Valley, 
Bordering  on  San  Pablo  bay.  About  16,000  acres  of 
this  valley  lies  in  Napa  county.  A  large  iiortion  of 


hotel  accommodations,  cottages,  etc.  Tbo  view 
from  their  location  on  tho  mountain  side,  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Coast.  Tiie  valley  below,  for  25  miles,  with  its 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  fields  of  vari  colored  crops 
looks  like  an  elongated  chess-board.  The  bay  in  the 
distance,  rcUucling  tho  white  sails  of  commerce,  and 
the  mountains  on  cither  side,  with  Ihtir  green,  roll- 
ing footliills,  and  beyond  these  rises  the  great  sea- 
view,  all  combining  lo  make  this  the  most  charm- 
ing scene  on  the  Coast.  The  local  picture  of  this 
beautiful  spot  is  arlislicaliy  attractive. 

But  tho  feature  which  most  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes this  favored  spot  and  makes  it  especially  at- 
tractive, is  its  mineral  sprimjs,  which  have  become 
famous  for  their  curative  powers.  From  tho  hid- 
deu  treasury  of  nature's  chemistry,  in  her  subterra- 
nean laboratories,  a  perennial  How  of  about  5,000 
gallons  daily  is  developed— mingling  iron,  eoda, 
magnesia,  lime,  and  murialo  of  soda,  with  free  car- 
bomo  acid  gao,  m  sucli  happy  couibiuatiou  as  to 
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impart  pleasure,  health,  and  physical  improve- 
ment as  the  result  of  their  use.  From  these 
springs  is  poured  forth  the  article  so  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world  as  "Napa  Soda."  The  water 
ishottledand  sold,  just  as  it  flows  from  nature's 
laboratory,  with  all  her  sparkling  freshness  still 
upon  it.  No  adulteration  mars  its  native  health- 
giving  and  tonic  propt  rties,  and  its  long  and  contin- 
ued use  in  the  markets  attest  its  merit.  The  same 
elements  are  here  held  in  solution  which  give  to  the 
Carlsbad  springs,  in  Bohemia,  their  rank  as  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

The  Hot  Salphnr  Springs 
At  Calistoga  are  aUo  a  great  curiosity.   There  are 
22  boiling  springs,  and,  chemically  speaking,  no  two 
are  the  same. 

In  Pope  valley  are  the  celebrated  .Etna  hot 
springs,  where  hundreds  of  health  and  pleasure 
seekers  hie  themselves  annually.  Ample  and  good 
accommodotions  are  provided  for  guests  here,  and 
the  ride  over  Howell  mountain,  to  and  from  the 
springs  is  as  romantic,  as  rould  well  be  imagined. 

A  few  miles -to  the  southeait  of  these  springs  are 
the  lamous  Walter  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  soda  and  iron,  and  are, 
consequently,  very  beneiicial  in  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  general  debility. 

A  slwrt  distance  from  St.  Helena  is  the  White  sul- 
phur springs  resort,  vijhich,  iu  days  gone  by,  was 
very  popular  with  the  public,  and  is  still  visited 
annually  by  many  pleasure  seekers.  There  are  a  host 
of  other  springs  in  the  county,  such  as  Priest's, 
Zem-Zem,  etc.,  but  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
opened  to  the  public.  Napa  county  also  has  hun- 
dreds of  fresh  water  springs,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  best 

Watered 

Counties  in  the  Stito.  Beautifal  living  streams 
are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  county.  Among  the 
principal  ones  are  Napa  river,  running  through 
the  entire  length  of  Napa  valley,  and  numerous 
creeks,  namely:  Conn,  Saco,  Napa,  Suscol,  Car- 
neras,  Rector,  Putuah,  Eticura,  Pope,  Dry  Creek 
etc. 

Geology. 

Minerals  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Napa 
county.  The  only  mining  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent  is  for  quicksilver.  TI.ere  are  many  mines 
of  this  character  that  are  now  lying  dormant,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  low  prices  of  the  article. 
We  tind,  from  the  assessor's  report,  the  last  year's 
production  to  be  4.157  tt  tsks.  Silver  and  gold  have 
been  successfully  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Calls- 
toga,  and  it  is  probable  that  greater  results  will 
come  from  future  work  in  that  section.  Numer- 
ou»  other  minerals,  such  as  feldspar,  serpentine, 
shale,  sulphur,  soda,  ammonia,  coal,  lime  stone, 
gypsum,  tufa  and  scaria  are  found.  Some  of  the 
geological  formations  of  Napa  are  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world,  among  them  are  the  petrified 
forest  near  Calistoga,  the  lava  beds  on  Mount  St. 
Helena,  and  the  tertarian  sand  stone. 

Viniculture. 

The  great  product  of  this  county,  and  almost  the 
only  increasing  one,  is  wine  and  brandy.  Viui- 
cultnre  is  fast  superseding  the  cultivation  <  f  the 
common  staples  of  the  temperate  regions  i  i  the 
Hta/e  of  Calirnriiia;  and  the  assurance  that  grapes 
can  be  raised  here  for  wine  purposes,  at  a  protit, 
has,  within  the  past  two  years,  largely  increased 
the  value  of  lands  favo-ing  their  culture.  While 
there  are  other  portions  of  California  where  cer- 
tain varieties  of  grapes  do  admirably  well,  no  re- 
gion seems  to  have  come  into  such  high  favor,  of 
late,  as  that  of  middle  Napa  valley.  The  soil  and 
climate  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  wine 
culture.  Yolo,  Fresno,  San  Bernardino,  and  Lcs 
Angeles  counties  favor  the  raisin  industry,  owing 
to  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  which  thicken  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  renders  tliem  excessively 
saccharine.  A  moderate  temperature  and  an  even 
climate  seem  to  be  the  prime  requisites  for  a  good 
wine  country,  and  upper  Napa  valley  presents  those 
conditions. 

We  present  onr  readers  with  a  beautiful  photo- 
graphic view  of 

St.  Helena, 

By  oar  special  artist,  Mr.  It.  £.  Wood.  St.  Helena 
is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  finest  wine  coun- 
try in  the  United  States,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
features  to  the  tourist  is  a  visit  to  any  one  of  t^e 
wineries  at  this  season  of  the  year;  it  will  impress 
him  with  the  inagnitude  which  the  wine  industry 
has  assumed,  and  the  neat  and  methodical  ws'  in 
which  the  cellars  are  conducted.  While  among  the 
people  of  St.  Helena,  we  were  courteously  sh  jwn 
through  a  number  of  the  wineries  of  the  vallry  we 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of  several 
of  the  principal  ones  and  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings, mentioning  them  in  the  order  of  their 
storage  capacity.  First  on  the  list  arc  the  extensive 
cellars  and  vineyard  of 

Mr.  Chas.  Krng, 
The  pioneer  wine-maker  of  Napa  county,  and  one 
of  St.  Helena's  most  enterprising  citizens.  Mr. 
Krug's  vineyard  is  about  one  mile  north  from 
the  pobt-oflice  in  St.  Helena,  on  the  main  County 
Road,  and  consists  of  over  115  acres  bearing  vines, 
oomposed  largel;  of  foreij^n  varieties.  He  has  al- 


together 273  acres  of  land,  all  lying  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  town  of  St.  Helena.  He  ex- 
pects from  his  own  vineyard,  this  year,  about  600 
tons  of  grapes.  His  buildings  are  located  back 
from  the  County  Road,  on  the  line  of  the  Napa  Val- 
ley Railroad,  in  a  grove  of  beautiful  oaks.  The 
grounds  about  the  premises  are  neatly  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks  and  drives,  green  lawns,  evergreen 
hedges,  and  flowers  in  profusion,  making  one  of 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  valley.  The  cellar 
is  the  largest  wine  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  State.  It  is  a  two-story  stone  structure,  150x160 
feet  in  size,  subslaniially  built,  and  well  Bnished. 
Its  storage  capacity  is  500,000  gallons.  The  grape 
crushing  is  done  with  two  steam  crushers,  each  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  70  tons  per  day.  They  are  on  the 
floor  of  the  second  story,  and  the  grapes  are 
"dumped"  into  an  elevator  from  the  wagons,  and 
carried  up  into  the  crusher  by  steam  power.  These 
crushers  are  manufactured  at  John  L.  Heald's 
Crocket  Foundry,  and  are  iu  general  use  among 
the  largest  wine-makers.  Mr.  Krug  has  a  bottling 
department  in  connection  with  his  cellars,  and  bot- 
tles his  own  wines,  shipping  them  in  any  sized 
cases,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ho  has  superior 
shipping  facilities,  having  a  railroad  station  at  his 
cellar,  and  can  load  cars  here  direct  for  any  part  of 
the  East.  In  addition  to  his  heavy  wholesale  busi- 
ness, he  retails  largely,  selling  wines  bottled  and  in 
cases,  in  damijohns,  kegs,  barrels,  and  in  pipes.  A 
large  brandy  distillery  is  in  constant  operation, 
manufacturing  a  tine  quality  of  brandy,  and  a 
sherry  house  has  just  been  completed,  enabling  Mr. 
Krug  hereafter  to  manufacture  his  own  "sherry." 
The  whole  establishment  is  complete  in  every  de- 
tail, and  some  50  men  are  employed  here  during  the 
"  busy  season."  Mr.  Krug  will  manufacture  from 
250,000  to  .300,000  gallons  of  wine  this  year. 

Mr.    Wm.  Scheiller'» 

Edge  Hill  winery  and  distillery  is  situated  one  mile 
south  of  St.  Helena,  on  White  Sulphur  springs 
avenue.  Mr.  Scheflier  has  in  all  some  740  acres  of 
land,  100  acres  of  which  are  in  bearing  vines,  and 
40  to  50  acres  planted  in  young  vines.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  rents  about  100  acres  of  vineyard. 
The  cellar  buildingsare  set  back  some  distance  from 
the  road,  and  are  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
intervening  trees.  The  main  cellar  is  a  substantial 
stone  structure,  60.\84  feet  in  size,  and  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  100- 
000  gallons.  The  fermenting  house,  80x120  feet 
in  size,  and  one  story  of  over  twenty  feet  in 
height,  is  a  frame  building  of  very  neat  archi- 
tecture, and  contains  1(J6  large  fermenting  tanks. 
This  building  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  main  cellar,  being  some  distance  ofif.  Here 
also,  gravitation  is  brought  into  play,  by  conduct- 
ing wine  from  the  fermenting  house  to  the  cellar 
111  pipes.  Mr.  Scheflier  has  just  completed  a  stone 
distillery  building,  which  has  a  capacity  of  10,- 
000  to  15,000  gallons  of  brandy  annually,  and  is 
equaled  by  no  distillery  iu  the  world.  Here  is 
manufactured  ScliifHei's  Sanitary  Brandy,  distilled 
in  a  vacuum,  at  a  temperature  of  from  110  to  123 
degj.,  Fahrenheit.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  fusel 
oil  remains  with  the  waste,  as  it  requires  140  degs. 
of  heat  for  this  poisonous  substance  to  run.  This 
brandy  is  noted  for  its  superior  medicinal  qualities. 
Mr.  SchefflLT  also  has  a  nursery  of  over  50,000 
rooted  cuttings  of  choice  varieties,  with  which  he 
will  supply  the  spring  trade.  Within  the  last  two 
years  he  has  improved  his  place  with  a  neat  and 
convenient  barn,  handsome  carriage-house,  and  an 
elegant  residence.  The  latter  is  admirably  located 
on  the  rising  foot-hills  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley,  and  overlooking  the  town  and  country  for 
miles  around.  A  beautiful  green  lawn  slopes 
gentle  towards  the  street.  Winding  drives  and 
walks  lead  from  the  neatly  arched  gateway  over  the 
grounds  and  to  the  house.  Mr.  SchefiSer  wil| 
manufacture  this  year  about  160,000  gallons  of 
wine;  he  expects  about  1,200  tons  of  grapes  from 
his  own  vineyards,  and  will  buy  considerable  from 
other  vinyardists.  Any  one  passing  by  the  place 
can  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Scheflier  is  doing  his  work,  and 
making  his  extensive  improvements.  He  will,  in 
time,  have  a  property,  which,  for  a  pleasant  home, 
combined  with  a  paying  business  establishment, 
will  be  equaled  by  few  in  Napa  valley. 

Beringer  Brothers. 

D  riving  up  towards  Calistoga,  the  observer  will 
notice  to  the  left  of  the  road,  after  crossing  the 
bridge  at  the  head  of  Main  street,  St.  Helena,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  combination  of  buildings 
to  be  seen  in  Napa  county.  These  are  the  stone 
cellars  and  distillery  of  Buringer  Bros.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  this  location  could  not  be  better. 
The  cellars  are  back  some  little  distance  from  the 
road,  and  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  several 
feet  above  the  road  bed.  They  are  built  in  and 
against  the  hills  in  the  rear.  The  main  cellar  is 
40x104  feet  in  size,  and  three  stories  high.  A  road- 
way  iu  the  rear  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  third- 
story  floor,  and  here  wagons  unload  the  grapes, 
which  are  crushed  on  this  floor  by  means  of  Heald's 
steam  crushers,  the  new  wine  being  carried  down 
into  tanks  on  the  first  floor  by  means  of  hose,  and 
the  crushed  grapes  are  "  dumped"  into  the  ferment- 
ing tanks  on  the  second  floor,  there  to  undergo  the 
process  of  fermentation.  This  cellar  is  so  admir- 


ably located  that  use  is  made  of  the  power  of  grav- 
itation in  all  this  work,  saving  labor  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  first  floor  of  this  cellar  is  used  for  stor- 
ing wines  entirely,  and  is  supplied  with  the  finest 
quality  of  oak  caskage  for  this  purpose.  The  [ 
second  floor  is  used  for  fermenting  only.  The  ] 
storage  capacity  of  this  cellar  is  200,000  gallons. 
Piercing  the  hill  from  the  rear  of  the  lower  story  is 
a  fine  underground  cellar,  seventeen  feet  in  width, 
and  extending  back  into  the  hill  100  feet.  Midway 
down  this  main  tunnel,  branches,  to  be  50  feet  in 
length,  are  being  extended  on  either  aide,  making 
the  most  extensive  underground  cellar  to  be  found 
in  the  country,  and  being  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  storage  of  wines.  To  the  right  of  the  main 
cellar  is  a  smaller  one  of  two  stories  in  height, 
used  for  fermenting,  while  to  the  left  is  an  elegant 
stone  distillery  building,  finished  off  something 
after  the  style  of  European  castles,  and  presenting 
a  fine  appearance.  The  usual  auxiliaries  of  beau- 
tiful grounds,  commodious  residences,  and  con- 
venient barns,  stables,  etc.,  may  be  found  here. 
Beiinger  Bros,  have  55  acres  of  land,  35  acres  of 
which  are  in  bearing  vineyard.  They  employ,  dur- 
ing the  wine-making  season,  about  twenty  men 
and  expei  t  to  manufacture  about  150,000  gallons  of 
wine  this  year.  The  firm  consists  of  Mr.  F.  Berin- 
ger,  of  No.  40  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  Jacob  L.  Beringer  of  this  place;  the  latter  has 
had  entire  charge  of  the  California  business  ever 
since  its  establishment  here,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  excellent  taste  displayed  in  the  con- 
struc'ion  and  arrangement  of  these  buildings. 
Though  there  are  larger  cellars  in  the  co  inty, 
those  of  Messrs.  Beringer  Brothers  rank  foremost 
in  solidity  of  build,  completeness  and  convenience 
of  appointment,  as  well  as  attractive  exterior  ap- 
pearance. 

O.  W.    Crabb'g  Winery. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  wine  cellars  and 
vineyard  of  H.  W.  Crabb,  at  Oakville,  six  miles 
south  of  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Crabb  has  resided  in  this 
valley  some  thirteen  years,  and  owns  360  acres  of 
valley  laml,  350  acres  of  which  are  in  vines,  all  of 
foreign  varieties,  a  large  acreage  now  bearing. 
His  large  cellars,  fermenting  house,  etc.,  are  all 
frame  buildings,  one  story  high,  and  cover  quite  an 
area  of  ground.  They  are,  however,  substantially 
built  and  conveniently  arranged,  Mr.  Crabb,  with 
his  "Yankee  ingenuity,"  building  in  conformity 
with  his  own  ideas,  and  without  regard  to  how  his 
neighbor's  cellars  were  constructed.  His  cellar  has 
a  capacity  of  storing  300,000  gallons.  He  also  uses 
Heald's  steam  crushers,  and,  in  the  after  process  of 
pressing  the  crushed  grape,  does  the  work  with  a 
hydraulic  pump  and  press  of  great  power.  He  will 
manufacture,  this  year,  150,000  to  200,000  gallons 
of  vine.  The  distillery  in  connection  with  this  es- 
tablishment turns  out  from  3,000  to 4,000  gallons  of 
brandy  annually.  Mr.  Crabb,  ever  since  his  loca- 
tion in  this  valley,  has  made  a  specialty  of  gather- 
ing a  variety  of  vines,  and  can  now  say,  with  pride, 
that  he  has  the  largest  collection  of  grai>e  vim  s  iu 
the  United  States,  having  some  300  different  varie- 
tieS:  225  to  250  kinds  of  which  are  in  bearing,  and 
the  grapes  can  be  shown  in  their  season.  In  this 
large  collection  are  all  the  ditTirent  phylloxera- 
proof  or  resistant  vines.  Mr.  Crabb  last  year  com- 
pleted an  elegant,  two-story  residence,  finished  <iB 
with  all  modern  improvements,  and  costing  about 
$10,000.  Surrounding  this  are  beautiful,  attractive 
grounds,  and  here  lies  anotherevideuceof  the  man- 
ifold advantages  ofi'ered  by  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Napa  valley,  and  ot  the  reward  of  industry,  energy, 
and  strict  application  to  business. 

Mr.  C.  Oroezinger. 
Midway  between  St.  Helena  and  Napa,  on  the 
'  line  of  the  railroad,  is  the  village  of  Yountville, 
j  with  600  inhabitants.  Here  is  Mr.  G.  Groezinger's 
winery.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  val- 
ley. Mr.  Groezinger  made  150,000  gallons  of  wine 
last  year;  no  better  wine  is  made  in  any  country 
than  these  wines,  consisting  of  Claret,  White,  su- 
I  perior  Port,  Angelica,  Sherry,  and  Muscat.  Mr.  G. 
also  has  a  distillery  in  connection,  and  made  20,000 
gallons  of  pure  grape  brandy  last  year.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  of  the  most  substantial  character, 
and  in  their  construction  consumed  over  18,000.000 
brick.  They  are  systematically  arranged,  with  ele- 
vator, and  lighted  with  gas — the  only  one  in  the 
county  that  is.  A  brick  railroad  station  is  on  the 
grounds,  telegraph,  express,  and  post-office,  and  fa- 
cilities for  loading  cars,  with  hydraulics,  from  the 
cellar.  A  car  is  loaded  in  ten  minutes'  time.  The 
place  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  from 
the  neighboring  mountains.  There  are  2,000  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  the  property,  350  acres  being 
in  bearing  vineyard,  and  100  acres  of  young  vine- 
yard, recently  planted.  We  were  shown  through 
his  new  residence;  certainly  the  finest  in  Napa 
county,  and  elegantly  finished  and  furnished,  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  gas  through- 
out; a  nice  fountain  is  on  the  place,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  homes  in  California.  Mr.  Groezinger 
came  here  in  1870;  some  of  his  friends  tried  to  dis- 
courage him,  saying  there  was  no  money  iu  the 
wine  business.  To-day  his  wines  have  a  national 
reputation.  These  wines  are  made  by  an  experi- 
enced European  wine-maker,  Mr.  Frank  Schweitzer, 
who  has  been  employed  here  ever  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  industry. 


Weineberi^er's  Winery. 

One  and  one-half  miles  north  froin  St.  Helena 
brings  us  to  this  establishment.  There  are  250 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  property,  80  acres  of 
which  are  in  bearing  vineyard.  Mr.  E.  T.  McEach- 
ron.who  is  managing  the  business,  will  make  about 
60,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  500  gallons  of  brandy. 
Mr.  M.  also  has  a  vineyard  of  his  own,  near  Calis- 
toga, where  he  will  make  2,000  gallons.  These 
wines  are  Claret,  White,  and  some  Port. 

Sclirnmberjfer  Winery 
Is  some  five  miles  northeast  of  St.  Helena,  and  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jacob  S'hram.  He  has  350 
acres  of  land,  00  in  bearing  vines,  all  foreign  varie- 
ties. The  soil  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the 
land  is  hilly.  The  choicest  brands  of  wine  are 
made,  such  as  Zinfandel,  Malviaia.  Hock,  Chasse- 
las,  etc.  Mr.  Schram  will  make  65,000  gallons,  to 
be  sold  mostly  retail,  on  their  superior  reputation. 
The  winery  is  all  underground,  having  been  dug 
out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  is,  indeed, 
quite  a  novelty. 

John  Thomnnn'a 
Winery  is-  admirably  located  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  St.  Helena,  on  both  the  county 
road  and  the  railroad,  a  track  running  into  the 
buildings.  Mr.  Thomann  will  make  60,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  6,000  gallons  of  brandy. 

The  winery  and  sherry  house  of  F,  Sciaroat  is 
in  the  town  of  St.  Helena.  This  gentleman  will 
make  40,000  gallons.  E.  Heyniann,  across  the 
street,  will  make  20,000  gallons,  and  H.  A.  Pellet, 
adjoining  the  ScliefflL'r  vineyards,  will  make  25,000 
gallons.  Near  Calistoga  there  are  two  cellars:  L. 
Krotom's,  which  will  turn  out  35,000,  and  that  of  J. 
J.  Medeau,  who  will  make  12,000  gallons.  C.  T. 
McEachron  will  make  3,500;  W.  W.  Lyman,  4.000; 
Meredith  &  Smith,  6,000;  H.  Rampendale,  2,000; 
F.  H.  Rosenbium.  5,000;  J.  Liurent,  60,000;  W.  H. 
Jordon,  5,000;  C.  Limme,  13,000;  C.A.Scott,  10.000; 
B.  Tassetti,  20,000;  A.  Rossi,  10,000;  N.  Degoni, 
80,000;  O.  Schuiz,  10,000;  E.  W.  Woodward,  4,000; 
P.  Gila,  40  000;  A.  Chranz,  60,000;  G.  C.  Fountain, 
35,000;  Wra.  Lenthold,  12,000;  E.  M.  York,  100-, 
000;  A.  Brun  &  Co.'s  Nouveau  winery,  100,000;  B. 
M.  Wheeler,  20,000;  Stamer  Bros.,  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  St.  Helena,  75,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  4  000  of  brandy;  between  Yountville  and  Napa 
City  is  L,  Door,  who  will  make  60,000;  F.  Salmini; 
20,000;  Pettingill  &  Co.,  5,OU0;  Mr.  Hogan,  30,000. 
In  Napa  City  the 

Uncle  Sam  Wine  Cellar, 

Of  C.  Anduran  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
valley.  This  firm  will  make  250.000  gallons. 
They  have  a  house  at  No.  515  and  517  Sacramento 
street,  San  Francisco,  where  they  dispose  of  these 
celebrated  wines.  Tliis  being  strictly  a  French 
house,  they  have  succeeded  in  driving  out  nearly 
all  the  imported  French  wines.  These  wines  have 
the  reputation  of  being  r  qually  as  fine  as  the  im- 
ported article,  as  they  are  made  from  the  pnre  grape 
juice.  Large  shipments  are  constantly  made  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  their  trade  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  the  wines  become  known.  G.  Migliavacca,  in 
Napa,  will  make  100,000 Kallons.  There  area  number 
of  others,  in  and  around  Napa  City,  and  in  Conn  and 
Chiles  valleys,  that  we  did  not  see;  but  their  pro- 
ducts, as  estimated  by  men  who  know,  will  l>e  at 
least  200,000  gallons.  The  beautiful,  new 

Enele   Nook  Winery, 

Of  Captain  G.  Niebaum  is  at  Rutherford,  four  and 
on(-halt  miles  this  side  of  St.  Helena.  The  Cap- 
tain has  850  acres  of  land,  160  acres  of  this  is  in 
vineyard.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  the 
valley.  Captain  Niebanm  will  make  80,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  several  thousand  gallons  of  brandy; 
he  is  making  extensive  improvemenls,  in  building 
cellars  and  other  buildings. 

The  wine  crop  of  the  connly,  this  year,  will 
amount  to  2,500,000  gallons.  The  wine-makers  of 
California  are  obliged  to  pay  the  government  tax  of 
90  cents  per  gallon  on  brandy,  to  fortify  their  sweet 
wine,  while  the  foreign  wine-makers  send  their 
wines  into  our  country  free  of  this  tax.  This  does 
not  protect  the  home  manufacturer. 

Summary. 

In  summing  up  Napa  county,  wo  find  it  to  be  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  the  State,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  The  census  of  1880  gave 
Napa  a  white  population  of  12,399,  and  a  floating 
Chinese  population  of  from  1,500.  to  2,000,  be- 
sides Several  hundred  Indians.  The  total  value 
of  all  property,  for  1882,  as  given  by  the  county  As- 
sessor, is  $9,137,670,  and  the  real  estate  alone 
amounted  to  $7,108  452.  The  t'jtal  number  of 
acres  of  land  assessed  is  334  834;  of  these  150,491  are 
enclosed,  and  55,856  cultivated— 27,190  iu  wheat, 
which  produced  406,785  bushels,  2,220  in  barley, 
producing  60,000  bushels;  about  300  in  oats,  pro- 
ducing 10,500  bushels;  975  iu  corn,  producing  39,000 
bushels,  besides  the  smaller  crops,  such  as  peas  (800 
bushels),  beans  (400  bushels),  potatots  (320  tons), 
onions  (150  bushels);  12,820  acres  of  hay  produced 
19,420  tons.  Hops  cut  no  small  figure  in  this 
county,  but,  as  we  could  not  get  the  actual  figures 
in  time,  we  will  publish  them  in  our  next  number, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State. 
There  were  127,103  Its.  of  butter,  and  over  7,000  lbs. 
of  cheese  made  during  the  year.  The  amount  of 
honey  gathered  was  3,780  Itis.    The  wool  dip 
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amounted  to  158,865  tts.;  the  Btatistics  of  wine  and 
brandy  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  fruit  trees  in  the  county,  other  than  grapes, 
consist  of  41,230  bearing  apple-trees,  11,280  bearing 
pear-trees,  6,150  bearing  plum-trees,  700  fig-trees, 
17,105  peach-trees,  800  quince-trees,  50  orange-trees, 
ani  two  lemon-trees. 

Of  the  live  stock  of  the  county,  thero  are  4,762 
head  of  horses,  3.5(i2  head  of  mnles,  4,060  head  of 
cows,  4,147  head  of  cattle,  5,408  head  of  hogs,  and 
58,728  head  of  sheep.  The  assessed  ralue  of  prop- 
erty in  the  counry  has  been  augmented  to  the 
amount  of  $120,643  more  than  last  year. 

■I'owns. 

The  town  of  St.  Helena,  and  country  around  it, 
is  attractive  to  the  eye  and  favorable  to  health. 
The  waters  of  Warm,  Sulphur,  York  and  Napa 
creeks,  fresh  from  the  mountain  sources,  wind 
through  the  verdant,  vine-clad  and  beautiful  plain. 
On  one  side  are  broad  terraces  and  wooded  hills, 
and  on  the  other,  the  grand  barrier  of  mountains. 
No  wonder  people  think  it  rivals  Italy.  To  appre- 
ciate the  real  beauty  of  this  town,  and  its  vini- 
culture surroundings,  would  require  an  extended 
visit.  The  hjtel  accommoda  ions,  etc.,  of  St. 
Helena  are  excellent.  The  Windsor,  a  fine  new 
h»use  is  kept  in  first-class  siyle  by  Mr.  S.  .\ldtiom, 
whose  popularity,  through  his  long  connection  with 


Dually,  from  seven  to  twelve  tons  of  grapes,  which 
are  selling,  this  year,  at  from  $28  lo  $32  per  ton. 
Other  lands  range  in  price  from  $10  (the  adjoining 
mountain  lauds)  to  $200  per  acre;  the  latter  figure 
embraces  roUiUK  lands,  with  bearing  vinojardg. 

One  weekly  newsj-aper,  the  St.  Helena  Star,  is 
published  by  Charles  .\.  Gardner;  it  is  a  live,  local 
paper,  and  has  done  much  good  in  advertising  this 
beautiful  valley. 

St.    Helei'.a  AciKleiny. 

This  new  Academy  recently  opened  its  first  term, 
under  Professor  L.  L.  Rcgera.  The  school  is  well 
supported,  and  is  appreciated  by  St.  Helena  people. 
All  the  higher  branches  are  successfully  taught,  in- 
cluding the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German 
languages. 

Mercliaiits.  j 

Alden  &  Merriam  keep  the  largest  clothing  honse,  ! 
besides  a  stock  of  general  meicbandise,  and  a  full  ■ 
line  of  groceries,  which  they  are  selling  at  very  low  i 
prices. 

J.  B.  Kettlewell  &  Son  are  exiensive  dealer^  in  I 
hardware,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  besides  i 
rnnning  quite  an  extensive  carriage  and  wagon 
shop.  j 

J.  H.  Stevens  keeps  a  full  line  of  shelf,  hardware, 
horticultural  impUments,  and  wine-makers'  sup-  j 
plies.  I 


Oak  Sloand  School. 

Professor  C.  M.  Walker  has  conducted  this 
school,  for  boys,  for  several  years;  it  has  increased 
in  popularity,  and  ho  has  hired  several  assistants, 
thus  making  it  an  excellent  place  to  fit  young  men 
for  future  usefulness.  Professor  Walker  is  also 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city, 
and  he  informs  us  that  th  re  are  four  school  build- 
ings, valued  at  $38,000. 

Newnpapera. 

Napa  has  two  daily  and  two  weekly  papers.  The 
daily  and  weekly  liegister,  published  by  G.  N. 
Francis,  is  unsurpassed  as  a  local  paper,  and  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  reading  matter  compares 
favorably  with  any  interior  journal  in  the  Stale. 
The  daily  and  weekly  Keporlcr  is  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  part  of  California;  it  is  ably  edited 
by  J.  E.Walker,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  county, 
having  been  established  in  1856. 

Banks. 

The  Bank  of  Napa,  established  in  1871,  has 
$186,300  puid-up  capital,  and  $75,000  surplus  capi- 
tal; it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has  money 
to  loan  >it  low  rates  of  interest.  Lewis  Len  ton  is 
President;  C.  R.  Gritman,  Cashier. 

Seely  k  Beckford,  near  the  post-office,  are  in  the 
banking  and  general  insurance  business;  they 
have  the  confidence  nf  the  people  of  the  valley. 


connected  with  this  enterprise,  where  llle^  mlied 
[  over  l,0h0,000  pounds  of  wool  last  year 
j  clean  and  grade  their  wool  in  four  or  five 
grades.    T6ey  have  an  extensive  trade  in  Nm 
and  Boston,  and  large  quantities  are,  also,  disposed 
of  in  San  Francisco,  and  to  various  glove-makers  on 
the  Coast. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  is  the  steam 
tannery  of  T.  McBain  .t  Co.,  which  manufactures 
large  amounts  of  sole,  harness,  and  other  kinds  of 
lea'her. 

Near  by  is  the  Napa  Glue  Factory  of  C.  N.  South- 
er, who  ships  large  quantities  East  and  all  over  the 
Coast. 

The  Bacheldcr  Manufacturing  Company  makes 
the  celebrated  Bachelder  wind  mill,  which  takes  the 
first  premium  at  all  fairs  where  it  is  exhibited,  for 
simplicity,  power,  durability,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  in  use  all  over  the  Coast. 

The  Napa  Drain  and  Tile  Factory,  established 
some  two  years  ago,  is  manufacturing  a  superior 
article  for  sewers,  and  especially  for  draining  wet 
lands,  making  these  heavy,  adobe  lands  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  W.  B.  Dennison  k  Son 
are  proprietors. 

The   Plourlnir  Milla. 

The  Vernon  Mills.  li>cated  north  of  the  river,  and 
ownid  bv  W.  R.  Cnopir,  are  manufacturing  150 
barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
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the  White  Sulphur  springs,  needs  no  other  recom- 
mendation. Tho  Palace,  lately  remodeled  and  re- 
fitted, is  kept  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Utting.  The  St. 
Helena  has  recently  been  purchased  by  A.  Tanalla. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  second-clats 
houses  to  accommodate  the  economical  traveler. 

Banks. 

W.  A.  C.  Smith,  a  private  banker,  established 
himself  here  some  seven  and  one-half  years  ago. 
The  Bank  of  St.  Helena,  recently  organized  by  the 
wine  men  of  the  valley,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100- 
000.  The  officers  are:  Seneca  Ewer,  President; 
Wm.  ScheflSer,  Vice-President;  and  C.  P.  Hastings, 
Cashier;  its  c  irresponding  bank  is  the  Anglo-Cali- 
fornian  Bank,  of  San  Francisco.  The  Directors, 
all  large  real  estate  owners,  are  Seneca  Ewer,  Wm. 
SchefBor,  Charles  Krug,  John  Lewelling,  John 
Thomann,  W.  W.  Lyman,  H.  W.  Crabb,  Giis.  Nei" 
baum,  H.  C.  Hastings  and  E.  W.  Woodward.  This 
bank  is  of  great  convenience  to  the  wine-growers 
of  the  valley.  Mr.  E.  W.  Woodward  deserves 
special  credit  for  the  establishment  of  this  enter- 
prise; he  has  done  more  than  any  one  here  in  ad- 
vertising the  valley.  Mr.  Woodward  is  extensively 
engaged  in  buying  and  selling  vineyard  lands,  be- 
sides doing  a  large  insurance  business;  be  also  j 
publishes  the  Napa  county  Vmiculiurist,  an  eight- 
page  quarterly,  giving  full  informatiou  in  n-ffard  i 
to  lands,  etc.  The  price  of  land  is  held  at  high  I 
figures.  The  best  bearing  vineyards  are  valued  at  i 
txova.  $200  to  $700  per  acre,  and  will  produce  an-  j 


J.  I.  Logan  is  the  principal  dealer  in  furniture, 
upholstery,  carpets,  window-shades,  paper-hanging, 
etc. 

Wine  tanks  are  manufactured,  in  large  numbers, 
by  A.  Pindancot. 

Frank  Pellet  keeps  the  principal  lumberyard  in 
the  place.  We  now  pass  on  south,  to  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  that  of 

Napa  Cltj. 
Which  is  beaotiful'y  situated  on  Napa  river,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  also,  on  the  8.  F.  <t  N.  P.  C.  U. 
R.,  41  miles  from  San  Francisco.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city  the  country  is  level,  and  the  soil 
rich,  thus  aflfording  excellent  facilities  for  fine  gar- 
dens. The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets,  which  are  handsomely  shaded.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  town  is  built  of  brick. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  new  Court 
House,  built  several  years  since,  at  a  cost  of  $68,- 
000.  The  Napa 

CoIIe|;la(e  Institute, 
Consists  of  a  fine,  throe-story  building,  together  with 
other  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds.  We  were  in- 
formed by  Professor  8.  A.  Lasher,  that  there  are 
seven  distinct  departments:  Scientific,  Classical. 
Musical,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Normal,  and  Pri- 
mary. Both  young  ladies  and  genllemcn  attend 
the  sciiool.  The  next  session  will  open  January  5, 
1883. 

The  Napa  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  is  under  the  I 
profesaorsbip  of  Mr..D.  W.  Hanna.  1 


Besides  these  there  is  one  other  bank  in  Napa  City. 

Real  Kslnte, 
In  the  vicinity  of  Napa  City,  is  not  changing  hands 
as  rapidly  as  around  St.  Helena.  The  soil  here  is  a 
kind  of  clay  loam,  which  is  valued  at  from  $40  to 
$60;  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  the  soil  is 
more  sterile,  it  is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $40  per 
acre.  Along  tho  railroad,  between  Napa  and  Yount- 
ville,  is  all  fine  farming  land,  adapted  for  wheat, 
corn,  and  vineyard.  These  lands  are  valued  at  from 
$100  to  $200  per  acre.  There  are  several  dealers  in 
real  estate,  among  whom  we  would  name  W.  M. 
Boggs,  B.  E.  Hunt  <fe  Co.,  H.  F.  Jackson,  Mount  k 
Boke,  and  II.  H.  Sterling. 

Thero  are  two  regular  steamers  plying  between 
here  and  San  Francisco:  The  Kllcii,  owned  by  N. 
W.  WuUf,  and  tho  of  J.  8.  Howland.  These 

steamers,  together  with  the  railroad  shipping  facili- 
ties, make  tho  location  of  Napa  City  an  admirable 
one  for 

Manufacturing, 

Which  is  quite  an  important  industry.  The  exten- 
sive tanneries  of  B.  F.  Sawyer  A  Co.  are  first  on  the 
list.  This  is  quite  a  different  institution  from  a 
regular  tannery.  This  firm  is  manufacturing  an  ex- 
tra fine  leather,  by  a  new  process,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  gloves,  ladies'  and  children's  shoe 
binding,  etc.  They  employ  180  men,  and  have  over 
$200,000  in  the  enterprise.  They  tanned,  last  year, 
over  600,000  sheep  skins,  and  over  60,000  deer 
skins.  They  also  have  a  wool-pulling  establishment 


The  Napa  City  Mills  are  in  the  business  portion 
of  the  city;  they  have  a  four-run  mill,  with  a  capa- 
city of  150  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  William  Stod- 
dard is  proprietor.  The  wheat  for  these  mills  is  all 
raised  in  tho  vicinity. 

There  are  several  large  lumber  firms  in  Napa. 

The  Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company  have  yards 
at  South  Vallcjo,  St.  Helena,  and  Calistoga.  James 
k  Bngs  are  also  quite  extensively  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business. 

The  Enterprise  Planing  Mills,  of  W.  P.  Corlett  A 
Sons,  manuluctures  all  classes  of  building  work, 
besides  being  extensively  engaged  in  making  fruit, 
grape,  and  packing  boxes,  water  tanks,  etc. 

Mellor  &  Sons,  manufacture  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  furniture,  upholstery,  carpets,  etc. 

The  Napa  ColTee  and  Spice  Mills,  of  B.  W.  Rober- 
son,  are  a  new  feature,  aMd  furnish  the  best  of  coffee, 
spices  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices. 

Wm.  Hunter  manufactures  the  P.  K.  Stockwell's 
vineyard  plows,  which  are  coming  into  general  use. 
lioteln. 

Napa  city  is  amply  supplied  with  good  hotels;  at, 
tho  head  of  the  list  deservedly  stands  the  Palace 
a  fine  three-story  mansion,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  near  tho  railroad  depot;  it  is  kept 
by  Mrs.  Luke  Kelly,  who  is  also  proprietress  of  the 
hotel  at  Soda  springs,  a  full  description  of  which 
is  given  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  Mrs.  Kelly  has 
her  own  carriages  and  coaches  running  daily  to  and 
from  tho  Palace  to  the  Springs,  a  distance  of  six 
miiei),  amid  delightful  scenery. 
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December. 


The  Napa  Holi-l,  localtd  iii  llie  b^l^ille^8  portion 
of  tUe  city,  is  liopt  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hogau.  This 
lady  IS  aUu  pr^pik-irL-us  of  tUe 

Napa  Opera  IIoa«r, 

One  of  tlie  best  arranged  tlieattra  outKide  of  San 
Fraiieisco,  which  will  comlDrlably  seat  1.300  peo- 
ple. It  has  a  full  bet  of  theatre  sceuef}-,  fixtures 
and  cnrluiuK. 

Nt-ar  the  po8t-(>fHce  is  the  German  Hotel,  which 
liax  been  establi.-hi  d  sume  til  It  en  years,  and  is  run 
by  LubweH  .V  J.inder.  These  gentlemen  feed  more 
people,  perhaps,  than  any  honse  in  Napa  valley. 

Tiio  American  Hotel,  on  Main  street  opposite 
the  bridge,  one  of  the  oldest  hotels  in  the  valley, 
is  kept  by  T.  F.  llaney. 

David  Haas  deals  in  books,  stationery,  tobacco, 
cigars,  fancy  goods,  besides  all  the  daily  and 
wet  lily  papers.  Copies  of  The  liESOuncES  are  al- 
ways to  be  had  «t  bis  store. 

Napa  City  has  a  population  of  3,500. 

CnlUtoga 

Lies  near  the  bead  of  the  valley,  and  is  surronnd' d 
by  grape-growing,  agricultural  and  mining  in- 
terests, which  are  all  destimtl  to  be  increased  as 
the  years  roll  oii.  The  celibrattd  Hot  Sulphur 
springs  are  located  here.  Calislo^a  is  also  the  ter- 
minus tif  the  Napa  vallt;y  railroad.  The  peiritied 
forest  is  but  five  miles  from  here,  and  the  famous 
Geyers  about  sixteen.  Foss'  line  of  stages  run 
daily  to  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Foss,  the  proprietor, 
is  almost  as  well  known  as  the  Geysers. 

There  are  several  good  hotels  in  the  town; among 
them  are  the  Magnolia,  kept  by  J.  A.Cliesebro,  and 
the  Calistoga,  kept  by  0.  H.  Young. 

One  flour  mill  is  located  here,  which  has  a  capac- 
ity of  75  to  80  barrels  a  day.  John  F.  Davidson  is 
proprietor. 

One  newspaper,  the  Indcpettdent,  is  issued  every 
Wednesday,  and  is  edited  by  J.  L.  Multer. 

James  Yarington  is  running  quite  an  extensive 
carriage  and  wngon  shop. 

There  are  about  twenty  gold  and  silver  mines 
located  iu  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  some 
of  them  are  being  prospected  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. 

S.  W.  Collins,  a  notary  public  and  dealer  in  real 
estate,  informs  us  that  the  valley  lands  are  valued 
at  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre,  and  mountain  grazing 
land  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $15;  the  latter  figure 
embraces  land  partly  tillable. 

W.  F.  Fisher's  line  of  stages  run  from  Calistoga 
to  Lakeport,  the  county  seat  of  Lake  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  48  miles,  and  to  Lower  lake,  45  miles. 
W.  William's  stages  run  to  the  celebrated  Harbin 
Springs  in  Luke  county,  a  distance  of  21  miles. 
C.  Linchbauoh's  stages  leave  for  Santa  Rosa,  the 
county  seat  of  Sonoma  county,  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles.  The  other  towns  in  Napa  county 
are 

Onkirllle, 

Six  miles  south  of  St.  Helena,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  Mr.  J.  H.  11  ibinson's  carriage  factory  is 
located  here.  There  is  one  store  and  several  large 
wineries  (described  elsewhere)  in  the  town.  Two 
miles  further  north,  on  the  same  line  of  railroad, 
brings  us  to 

Riitliprfortl, 

Located  in  one  of  the  finest  wine  centers  in  the 
State.  Several  large  cellars  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  nearly  every  acre  of  lantl  is  in  vine- 
yards. Hem  y  Hartop's  carriage  and  wagon  factory 
employs  twelve  men,  in  the  manufacture  of  carri- 
ages, carts,  vineyard  plows,  etc.  The  factory  is  run 
by  steam,  and  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  Fine  buggies  and  carts  are 
shipped  from  here  all  over  the  Coast.  There  is  one 
general  store,  kept  by  Frye  <t  Noltage,  who  are  tlo- 
ing  qiiite  a  business.  Tno  above-named  constitute 
the  business  houses  of  this  town.    The  town  of 

Tfountvillf, 

Situated  midwaj  be'ween  St.  H(  lenaand  Napa  City, 
has  a  population  of  about  500:  there  are  several 
small  business  bouses,  aiul  two  hotels,  the  priuoi- 
pal  one  of  which  is  the  While  House,  kept  byChas. 
P.  Miller. 

Napa  county  has  some  beautiful  homes,  amon'' 
them  are  the  country  estate  of  the  late  H.  B.  Wood- 
waid,  and  the  country  home  of  Senator  John  F. 
Miller,  between  Napa  City  an('  Napa  Soila  Springs. 
Across  the  street  is  the  country  residence  of  Hon. 
M.  M.  E-^tee.  Californiins  are  inclined  toberoam- 
ers,  but  the  time  comes  to  all  |)eople  when  they 
wish  tliey  had  a  homo  in  a  beautiful  section  like 
this.  To  such  (H'ople  there  is  no  finer  opportunity 
than  thiit  to  be  found  iu  Napa  county. 


A  TAN.\KRY  WANTED. 

Why  don't  some  one  start  a  tannery  at  Lower 
Luke?  The  thousaticis  of  hides  yearly  hauled 
out  of  this  place  would  seem  to  show  that  this 
is  a  good  locality  in  which  to  obtain  the  raw 
material.  The  amount  of  pelts  we  have  here  is 
aln'ost  innumerable,  a  splendid  climate  for 
drying,  and  any  amount  of  the  finest  of  bark 
for  the  pits.  Certainly  this  is  a  good  locality 
in  which  to  start  such  an  enterprise.  Who 
will  be  first  to  try  the  venture? — Lower  Lake 
Bullelin. 


A  correspondent  of  tlio  Uiilleliti,  writing  from  the 
Slate  F.nir,  while  it  was  in  session,  tliis  \tar,  at  Sac- 
ramento, thus  speaks  of  the  difl'ureut  prusesees  for 
drying  fruit: 

There  was  exhibited  a  lot  of  choice  fruit  dried  by 
a  gentleman  in  Sonoma  ctmiity,  in  the  Button 
dryir,  a  machiue  new  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tlie 
Washington  plums,  100  ptmnds  making  22  pounds 
of  dried,  the  Jtfiferson  plnins,  100  pounds  of  green 
making  twelve  pounds  dried,  the  Gros  prune 
D'Ageu,  100  pounds  green  making  thirteen  pounds 
drii  d,  and  the  Culuiubia  plums,  100  pounds  green 
making  25  pounds  dried,  were  the  subject  of  many 
admiring  comments.  Of  the  Orange  peach,  100 
pounds  greeu  made  twenty  pounds  dried;  100 
pounds  of  green  Barilett  pears  made  fourteen 
pounds  dried.  The  lUdJune  apples  are  the  whit- 
est dried  apples  we  have  seen  this  year.  Wm.  Jes- 
sup,  of  Haywards,  and  a  number  of  other  fruit 
growers  show  dried  fruit  finely  put  up,  and  evi- 
dently profitable. 

Gen.  Bidwell  uses  the  sun-drier,  the  Ely-Wheeler 
patent.  Its  owners  claim  that  by  this  process 
fruit  is  preserved  with  eiiiire  naturalness,  retain- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  aroma  and  flavor.  The 
machine  is  a  platform  sloping  to  the  sun,  glass 
covering  the  trays,  and  huge  wiug-like  reflectors 
casting  the  sun  rays  upon  the  glass.  It  is  turned, 
so  as  to  follow  the  sun,  and  its  mtcbanical  arrange- 
ments and  ventilation  seem  perfect.  The  question 
which  no  one  can  as  yet  answer  is  whether  or  not 
drying  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade  is  best.  A  great 
many  good  authorities  say  that  fruit  will  oxidize  in 
the  light,  and  turn  black  and  lose  instead  of  keep- 
ing the  best  flavor.  This  is  something  that  only 
the  practical  test  of  the  orchard  can  solve.  The 
fruit  in  General  Bidwell's  display  is  not  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye  as  that  of  Mr.  Purrington  of  Sonoma 
county.  It  does  not  look  nearly  as  marketable. 
Unless  the  sulphur  process  can  be  applied  to  the 
sun-drier,  its  product  will  not  bring  the  highest 
price.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  be  a 
success,  for  it  may  do  its  work  much  cheaper  than 
the  fuel-usiug  sorts.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the 
first  sun-driers  were  rather  a  failure,  but  recent 
improvements  have,  it  is  claimed,  obviated  difficul- 
ties. A  machine  will  cost  $275  or  $300,  but  its 
exact  capacity  during  the  season  is  not  stated.  It 
w  ill  take  at  least  two  summers  more  of  practical 
work  to  decide  where  to  rank  this  drier.  Mean- 
while it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  best  of  in- 
veniive  skill  is  attacking  this  important  problem 
from  all  sides. 

There  is  among  California  fruit-growers  just  now 
a  determination  to  test  all  driers,  and  adopt  the 
best.  The  interest  shown  in  this  department  has 
multiplied  ttiifold.  We  kuow  now  that  only  the 
drying  of  surplus  fruit  will  enable  growers  to  find 
profit  iu  the  business.  Canning  alone  is  not  sufiic- 
ient — it  will  never  do  to  depend  upon  as  a  sole  re 
source.  The  fresh  fruit  market  is  overstocked. 
Choice  drittl  fruit  must  be  the  dependence  to  meet 
the  great  middle-class  markets  of  the  world.  The 
canned  fruit  trade  will  develop  immensely,  but  be- 
fore long  the  dried  fruit  will  represent  a  greater 
capital.  It.  B.  Blowers  of  Woodland,  says  that  he 
would  rather  dry  his  peaches  than  sell  them  to 
the  canneries  at  two  and  one-half  cents  a  pound, 
lor  he  can  make  them  net  him  more  than  that. 
Other  orchardists  say  the  same  thing. 


A  REMARK.ABLE  SALMO.V  CATCH. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Solano  liepithlican 
makes  the  following  astounding  statement  of 
a  salmon  catch: 

Last  week,  witbiu  a  mile  and  one-half  of  the 
town  of  Mitine  Piairie,  on  Montezuma  slough, 
connected  with  the  Sacramento  river,  Capt. 
Thomas  Kieruan  and  his  mate,  M.  Giphart,  of 
the  fishing  smack  Harnh,  while  piospectiug  for 
salmon,  fortunately  discovered  one  of  the  best 
fishing  drifts  on  the  river,  which  in  the  future 
will  be  named  Captain  Kiernan,  from  his 
being  the  first  to  find  it.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing the  finding  of  this  fishing  locality,  the 
news  was  heralded  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning among  the  other  fisheries  locateel  at  Be- 
nicia,  Collinsville,  Lone  Tree,  Engle's  Nest 
and  Shaler's  Drift,  and  the  day  following  that 
again,  the  place  had  become  crowded  with  a 
living,  working  mass  of  fishermen,  who 
caught,  iu  a  short  time,  about  9.000  salmon, 
according  to  Captain  Kiernan's  report.  The 
race  among  the  175  boats  was  wone  by  Captain 
Kiernan  and  II.  Giphart  of  the  Hurah,  who 
landed,  iu  gootl  conelition  at  the  canneries, 
5U0  salmon,  and  received  in  return  $200. 
Captain  Sam.  Edwards,  and  bis  first  mate, 
Berty  AVheeler,  of  the  lateen-rigged  schooner, 
captured  and  furnished,  iu  an  excellent  con- 
dition to  the  cauneiies,  450,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived $180  ill  gold  coin.  Next  reported  on 
the  home  stretch  were  Captain  Jackson  and 
John  Barr,  who  came  in  third  with  400  salmon, 
bringing  them  $120. 


Subscribe  for  the  Besopsoss  or  CAurosKU, 


HUP  I..VND. 

The  Bentlty  ranch  of  150  acres,  situated  in  Yolo 
county,  near  the  Sacramento  river,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Daniel  Flint,  of  this  city,  for  $9,000.  It 
is  understood  that  the  laud  will  he  cleared  of  the 
willows,  and  next  season  plantetl  in  hops.  The 
willows  on  the  property  will  furnish  sufiieieut poles 
for  the  first  season.  The  Conistock  ranch,  iu  Yolo 
county,  suitable  for  hop-raising,  was  recently  pur- 
chased by  R.  J.  Merkley.  It  consists  of  IGO  acres, 
and  the  price  paid  was  $12,000.  It  is  understood 
that  some  of  the  owners  of  land  on  the  American 
river  have  refusi  d  to  release  the  land  to  those  who 
raised  hops  on  it  this  year,  stating  that  they  intend 
to  go  into  the  hop-raising  business  themselves, 
while  others  have  raised  the  rent  to  what  the  lessees 
consider  exorbitant  rates.  The  land  mentioned 
elsewhere  as  having  been  sold  by  auction  in  front 
of  the  Court  house  on  Saturday  will  be  used  iu  part 
for  raising  bops.  Oiheis  are  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  hop  land,  while  many  owners  are  mak- 
ing preparation  to  have  a  crop  of  hops  next  year. 
Tlie  great  demand  for  hops  this  j'ear,  and  the  con- 
st quent  high  price  have  caused  laud  that  was  here- 
tofore considered  almost  valueless  to  be  held  at 
a  higher  figure  than  gome  good  farming  land  in 
this  section.  Persons  who  were  almost  too  poor  to 
own  their  land  now  see  visions  of  unexpected 
wealth.  A  careful  estimation  of  dealers  places  the 
crop  this  year  at  7,000  bales.  The  bales  will  average 
about  185  pounds.  Of  the  crop  COO  or  700  bales 
still  remain  unsold,  although  the  price  has  ad- 
vanced to  one  dollar  per  pound.  There  were  about 
750  acres  in  this  and  Yolo  county  this  year.  The 
prospects  now  are  that  this  acreage  will  be  doubled 
and  perhaps  trebled  the  coming  year.  That  Iheex- 
traorelinary  price  of  one  dollar  per  pound,  which  is 
three  times  that  of  last  year,  and  nearly  eight 
times  that  of  1880,  will  continue  for  another  season 
is  improbable,  as  it  was  caused  this  year  by  an  al- 
most entire  failure  of  the  crop  in  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States.  —Record-  Union. 


THE    ORANGE    RAISIN  CROP, 

Mr.  R.  McPherson,  of  the  firm  of  McPher- 
son  Bros,,  of  Orange,  the  well-known  raisin 
producers  made  the  ri);ie,s-  office  a  pleasant  call 
on  Tuesday.  They  employ  38  hands  in  the 
work  of  curing  their  raisins,  and  expect  to 
have  the  work  completed  in  about  two  weeks. 
They  estimate  the  total  raisin  product  of  that 
section  will  reach  at  least  20,000  boxes  this 
year,  an  increase  of  5,000  over  last  year. 
Messrs.  Lusk  &  Co.  and  Mead  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  secured  the  total  product  of 
that  valley  this  year.  From  a  mere  experiment 
two  years  ago,  when  the  total  product  of  the 
valley  aggregated  only  one  carload  of  670 
boxes,  the  yield  has  leapeti  to  20,000  boxes. 
This  is  the  best  commentary  possible  on  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  soil  and  its  adapta- 
bility of  the  growih  of  the  raisin  grape.  To  the 
enterprise  of  McPherson  Bros.,  iu  a  great 
measure,  is  due  the  growth  and  fostering  care 
of  Orange's  raisin  product.  They  have  per- 
fected arrangements  whereby  they  will  shortly 
be  in  daily  receipt  of  weather  reports  from 
Sau  Francisco,  Siuta  Barbara,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  through  the  Signal  Service  De- 
partment—  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
them  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  their  raisins 
are  made  by  the  sun-dried  process.-- Zos  An- 
geles Tintes. 


THE    L.I.\COL.N    COAL  AIINE. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  important 
irdnstrial  enterprises  of  which  Placer  county 
cau  boast,  is  the  devel  pment  of  coal  fields  in 
the  western  part.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  old  mine  was  closeil  some  few  years  ago, 
owing  to  various  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
article  in  paying  quantities.  Within  the  past 
two  years,  however,  the  enterprise  has  taken  a 
new  start,  this  lime  on  the  old  Cook  place,  and 
about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  olel  mine. 
Here  the  best  coal  is  found  iu  large  and  paying 
quantities,  tho  beei  btiiig  about  seven  feet  iu 
thickness,  and  apparently  inexhaustible.  The 
mine  is  owned  by  Mr.  John  Landis,  of  Wheat- 
laud,  and  is  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Landis.  About 
25  men  are  employed,  and  the  mine  is  run  day 
and  night,  about  50  tons  being  extracted  daily. 
Recently  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk,  150  yarJs 
northeast  of  the  one  iu  operation  at  present. 
This  shaft  is  about  100  yards  from  the  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  Railroad,  aud  a  switch  will 
connect  with  it.  Tha  new  mine  will  have 
double  the  capacity  of  the  present  one,  with  an 
improvement  in  the  shape  of  a  large  1,000-ton 
bunker.  The  demand  for  this  coal  is  iar  iu 
excess  of  the  supply,  aud  is  daily  increasing. 
It  is  used  in  hotels,  flouring  mills,  for  steam 
purposes,  and  as  a  substitute  for  firewood  gen- 
erally.—Scieji<i/ic  Press. 


OKU    MOUNTAIN  HOMES. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  late  wilderness  of 
hills  skirting  this  valley  during  the  lust  half- 
dozen  years.  Those  upon  our  western  borders 
especially  have  undergone  marvelous  changes. 
They  are  rapidly  becoming  settled  with  an  in- 
telligent aud  cultured  people,  and  dotted  over 
with  beautiful  homes  and  highly  productive 
orchards  and  vineyards.  In  regions  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  abounded  the  deer  and  grizzly, 
to-day  are  populous  school  distri.'ts,  with  neat 
school-houses,  rearing  their  white  walls  among 
the  forests  of  spruce,  redwood,  and  live  oak. 
And  in  the  Wright  Brothers' neighborhood,  for 
over  a  year  past,  a  flourishing  literary  society, 
known  as  the  Summit  Literary  Society,  has 
held  regular  meetings.  The  writer  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  lecturing  before  this  society  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  and  a  more  intelligent, 
attentive  and  cultured  audience  could  not  be 
gathered  from  our  best  San  Jose  circles. 

Sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Messrs. 
Wright,  whose  beautiful  and  elegant  mountain 
home  is  widely  known  as  a  place  of  popular 
summer  resort,  the  writer,  on  the  following 
day,  with  Mr.  F.  P.  Wright,  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful drive  of  several  miles  over  the  hills,  taking 
in  many  of  the  finest  places  and  much  of  the 
most  charming  scenery  of  that  section.  We 
visited  Skylaud,  where  a  number  of  our  San 
Jose  people  are  wont  to  spend  their  summer 
vacations,  feasting  their  souls  on  the  grand 
outlook  of  mountain  aud  bay  that  spreads  out 
around  and  before  them. 

Near  Skyland  is  the  elegant  home  of  Judge 
Miller  aud  sons,  with  their  beautiful  orchard 
aud  vineyard,  heavily  laden  with  their  purple 
and  golden  fruits.  The  outlook  from  the 
Judge's  residence  is  one  of  rare  beautv,  and  is 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  of  whom  ho  has 
many,  for  he  delights  in  his  friends.  The  fruits 
of  thete  hills  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
valley.  Of  apples,  especially,  no  insect  pest 
has  yet  reached  them,  and  their  grapes  are  of 
matchless  excellence.  These  lands  are  rapidly 
appreciating  in  value.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  fruit  lauds  in  the  State. — San 
Jose  Mercury. 


LLIIES. 

The  Chico  Record  says:  Judge  Dunston,  of 
Wyandotte,  came  into  town  on  Tuesday,  and 
sold  Mr.  Boynton  nearly  500  limes,  which  he 
had  taken  from  three  trees  growing  on  his 
place,  and  being  about  one-quarter  of  thennm- 
bor  which  the  trees  contained.  The  fruit  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  Mexican  lime.  The 
trees  from  which  the  limes  were  gathered  were 
raised  from  the  seed,  and  the  fruit  is  natural. 
The  Judge  has  orange  and  lemon  trees  bearing 
natural  fruit  which  is  equal  to  any  grafted.  In 
conversation  with  our  reporter  Mr.  Dunston 
said  that  while  he  raised  the  fruit  on  his  place, 
he  did  not  think  that  everybody  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  what  he  had  done,  although  that 
on  every  quarter-section  of  the  ff>othill  country 
bordering  the  valley  spots  could  be  found 
where  all  three  of  the  mentioned  fruits  could 
be  grown  if  special  attention  is  paid  to  select- 
ing the  right  spot  to  set  the  trees. 


PROFIT   IN  ORAPESt 

Mr.  W.  £.  Sibley,  of  Orange,  in  speaking  of 
the  yield  and  profit  of  the  raisin  grape  iu  his 
neighborhood,  gives  an  instance  of  one  man 
who  put  up  400  boxes  and  was  offered  two  dol- 
lars per  box  for  them,  and  they  grew  aud  were 
gatherel  from  two  and  one-half  acres  of 
ground,  aud  five-year-old  vines,  which  is  a  rate 
of  $320  per  acre.  Mr.  E.  W.  Holmes,  of  Riv- 
erside, states  that  in  that  place  are  many  in- 
stances of  vineyards  yieltliug  above  $300  per 
acre,  aud  some  exceptional  tracts  have  run  up 
to  $400.  At  $200  an  acre  a  raisin  vineyard  is  a 
bonauza,  and  a  much  less  yield  is  very  profit- 
able.   Los  Anijtks  Times. 


PERSIMMONS. 

The  Chico  Record  ol  November  20th  says:  In 
Mr.  Bullard's  yard,  in  this  city,  is  a  tree  just 
one  inch  aud  au  a  half  in  diameter,  which  now 
bears  75  Japanese  persiiu'uous,  and  it  would 
not  take  ajvery  long  pole  to  knock  them  off 
either.  To-day  Mr.  Bullard  picked  four  of  the 
largest  specimens  from  his  trees  and  shijiped 
them  to  Prof.  Gans,  of  Red  Blufl',  who  has 
been  boasting  that  he  raised  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  the  land.  The  frost  we  have  had  for 
several  days  past  has  thoroughly  ripened  this 
fruit,  aud  it  ia  most  delicious. 


December. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

Its  Location  —  Topography  —  Agricul- 
tural and  Mineral  Resources- 
Lumber   Interest,  Etc. 

Towns  and  their  Indnstries  Descrilied* 

[By  G.  D.  H.,  Traviliiig  Agent,  No.  2.] 
One  of  the  Ifast  known,  and  most  valuable 
counties  in  California  is  Hnmboklt,  located  210 
miles  norlhvri'st  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  north  by  Del  Norte  county,  on  the  east  by 
Trinity  and  Siskiyou  counties,  on  the  south  by 
Mendocino  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Being  only  recently  reached  by  steamer  from  San 
Francisco  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  comparatively 
little  is  linown  of  this  county — one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  wealthy  in  the  State,  and  of  which 
a  description  will  be  attempted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  for 
th;mselves.  The  comity  contains  some  175  miles 
of  coast  line,  and  an  area  of  2.211.840  acres  of 
land,  which  is  more  than  some  Eastern  States  can 
report.  From  north  to  south  it  is  108  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  48  miles;  the  Coast 
Range  separates  it  from  the  great  Sacramento 
valley  on  the  east. 

Topography. 
The  topographical  features  are  more  like  some 
sections  of  Oregon  than  California.    Humboldt  is 
not  a  county  of  large  valleys,  but  has  mostly  roll- 
ing hills  surmounted  hy  open  prairies,  and  small 


iiig,  or  $127,0GO,G18;  and  instead  of  a  population  of 
15,25G  sonis,  it  is  probable  that,  at  no  distant  day, 
there  will  be  at  least  30,000  people  to  enjoy  the 
balmy  air  of  this  lovely  region. 

The  farming  lands  are  not  extensive  about 
Eureka,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ed  river  valley 
and  on  (he  Areata  bottoms.  The  land  is  held  at 
high  figures,  ranging  from  $40  to  $75  per  acre,  for 
choice  and  well  improved;  the  next  in  grade  is 
worth  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  Another  class  of 
land  is  the  Bald  Hills,  which  is  mostly  used  for 
sheep  ranges,  and  la  held  from  $G  to  $10  per  acre. 
The  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Three  Cabin 
Kanch,  coniisting  of  G.OOO  acres,  is  owned  by  J.  S. 
Cnmmings.  The  land  is  of  a  rich  black  loam, 
yielding  vast  quantities  of  grass  as  well  as  grain. 
It  is  equally  as  rich  as  some  of  the  bottom  lands 
near  the  bay,  and  superior  in  climate  to  other  parts 
of  the  county.  These  Bald  Hills  form  quite  a 
feature  of  Humboldt  county,  for  they  extend  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  end  of  the  county, 
and  are  on  and  along  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Humboldt  and  Trinity  counties. 

Ag^ricnltnre. 
Last  year  there  were  22,311  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  agriculture,  which  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
what  could,  and  probable  will  be,  tilled  in  the  near 
future.  Of  this  number,  1,7G9  acres  were  sown  to 
wheat,  yielding  39,079  bushels;  397  acres  of  barley 
yielded  11,593  bushels.  Oa,ts  thrive  aud  prndnce 
well,  as  the  following  will  show:  there  were  11,297 
acres  sown,  with  a  yield  of  433,000  bushels,  which 
makes  Humboldt  stand  near  the  head  in  the  largest 
production  of  oats.   Peas  form  no  small  feature  in 


territory  has  been  once  worked,  if  due  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  protection  of  the  young  growth,  there  is 
not  niucli  likelihood  of  tlie  lumber  cupply  ever 
failing  in  Humboldt  county;  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  demand  for  redwood  and  the  vast  waste 
of  sawdust,  etc..  by  loggers  and  millmen,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  timber  in  a  fresh  claim  reaches  the 
consumer. 

Oiders  for  redwood  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
mills,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  logs. 
During  the  past  four  years  of  depression  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  the  supply  of  logs  was  diminished, 
and  when  trade  revived  it  found  the  millmen  with 
too  small  a  quantity  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand. 
Another  cause  for  the  scarcity  is,  that  the  lumber 
on  the  streams  from  which  the  supply  was  formely 
obtained  has  been  cut  away,  leaving  millmen  to  de- 
pend principally  upon  railroads  to  bring  their  logs 
to  deep  water.  This  necessitates  more  time,  and 
progress  is,  consequently,  slower.  When  the  logs 
are  brought  to  deep  water,  they  are  made  into  rafts 
and  towed  to  the  mills  as  heretofore. 

That  the  merits  of  redwood  are  rapidly  becoming 
known,  is  evidenced  by  the  purchase  of  large 
amounts  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  for  the 
building  of  work-shops  and  dwellings;  this  lumber 
has  this  especial  characteristic,  viz.,  white  ants,  so 
destructive  to  wood,  will  not  devour  it,  a  quality 
not  possessed  by  any  other  lumber  known  to  com- 
merce; this  must  essentially  contribute  to  its  use  in 
tropical  countries. 

Mexico  has  largely  increased  her  demand  for  this 
lumber,  especially  for  railroad  use,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  great  amounts  sent  them  every 


river,  to  deep  water;  also  from  Areata  to  i 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  paeBenReis. 

The  various  other  roads  are  as  follows:  Dolbeer 
and  Carson,  one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length; 
Humboldt  Logging  Bailroad,  six  and  one-half 
miles  in  length;  Hooper  Bros.i  Co.'a  railroad,  one 
and  three-quarter  miles  long.  There  are  several 
other  roads  in  course  of  construction. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  company  of  Nevada  capital- 
ists, who  purchased  a  tract  of  10,000  acres  of  fine 
redwood  on  Eel  river,  contemplate  building  a  road 
from  tlieir  tract  to  Heney  Landing,  on  the  south 
bay.  It  is  to  be  a  narrow-guage,  some  25  miles  in 
length,  and  is  to  be  used  for  n  moving  their  logs, 
etc.,  and  for  a  freight  and  passenger  business.  It 
is  evident  that  such  roads  os  these  are  to  be  the 
means  of  developing  this  vast  interior  district  of 
redwood  forests  that  seemed  impossible  to  reach 
heretofore. 

As  a  county.  Humboldt  is  second  to  nooe  in 
many  respects,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 

Watered 

Counties  in  California,  consequently  it  never 
suffers  from  droutlis,  and  irrigation  is  not  thought 
of,  as  it  is  not  needed;  the  average  rainfall  is  about 
35  inches. 

Minerals. 

Humboldt  is  not  devoid  of  mineral  deposits, 
there  being  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  from  the  famous  Gold  Bluff  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Klamath;  and  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county  well  defined  ledges 
of  copper  are  found,  and  in  different  sections  of 
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valleys  between.  The  Coast  Range  gradually  rises 
from  Huinboldl  bay  to  a  section  known  as  Bald 
Hills,  an  elevation  of  4,400  feet;  here,  are  the 
favorite  sheep  rarges  of  the  county. 

Humboldt  bay  is  in  shape  long  and  narrow;  its 
length  is  about  20  miles,  its  width  from  one  to 
eight  miles,  and  the  area  about  40  square  miles. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  bay,  between  two  low  sandy  ridges,  suffic- 
iently covered  with  stunted  trees  to  weaken  the 
force  of  winds  from  the  ocean.  On  the  north  spit 
stands  the  light-house,  of  which  Captain  W.  P. 
Daykin  is  chief,  and  who  also  commands  the  life- 
saving  station  and  the  fog-horn,  which  sounds  al- 
ternate blasts  ot  four  and  eight  seconds  at  intervals 
of  28  seconds. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  area  of  water  in 
Humboldt  bay,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  it  is  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels; 
but  this  fact  is  only  a  small  drawback  to  com- 
merce, as  the  depth  of  water  from  Eureka  and 
Hookton  is  enough  to  float  vessels  that  draw  fifteen 
feet.  Most  of  the  shipping  on  the  bay  is  done  by 
means  of  steamers,  whose  draughts  enable  them  to 
make  their  respective  trips  regardless  of  the  tides. 

The  total  amount  of  land  in  the  county  is  2,211,- 
840  acres,  only  791,800  ac-es  of  which  are  assessed, 
at  $4,573,534.  This  is  13,579  acres  more  than  last 
year,  and  a  gain  to  Humboldt  county,  in  assessed 
property,  of  $1,144,794;  thus  plainly  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  the  vast  resources  of  the  county  are 
rapidly  developing.  Since  only  one-third  of  the 
county  is  assessed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  when 
all  comes  under  assessment,  the  value  of  assessable 
property  will  be  doubly  tbat  of  the  present  iLoW' 


the  productions  of  this  county,  there  being  980 
acres  planted  the  past  year,  yielding  42,883  bushels. 
Humboldt  is  noted  for  its  potatoes,  and  last  year 
there  were  989  acres  planted  of  them  with  the  ex- 
cellent return  of  2  907  tons,  which  were  shipped  to 
many  parts  of  this  State,  and  -  to  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  The  hay  crop  was  4,589  acres  yielding  10,- 
772  tons,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion, consequently,  large  quantitiep  are  shipped  into 
the  county,  from  San  Francisco,  in  vessels  that 
bring  hay  and  take  away  vast  quantities  of  lumber. 

Dairying  is  a  great  interest  here,  as  there  wa9, 
during  the  past  year,  G12,59t  pounds  of  butter  pro- 
duced. This  is  of  such  a  high  standard  that  it 
readily  finds  a  good  market  in  Sm  Francisco. 
Cheese  forms  but  a  small  interest;  there  was  only 
400  pounds  manufactured  the  past  year. 

The  wool  clip  the  past  year  amounted  to  611,565 
pounds,  and  is  continually  on  the  increase,  a' d 
bids  fair  to  bo  the  most  prominent  industry  of  the 
county,  as  several  cattle  ranches  are  being  re- 
stocked with  large  bands  of  sheep.  This  change  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  Humboldt 
wool  is  of  excellent  quality,  free  from  burrs,  etc.. 
and  finds  a  ready  sale  at  extra  figures. 

Tjh  nber  Intereat. 

At  piesent,  the  largest  and  most  extensive  indus- 
try here  is  the  lumber  Interest.  There  are  73G,280 
acres  of  fine  timber,  in  a  body  some  9G  miles  in 
length,  averaging  about  12  miles  in  width,  east  and 
west.  The  amount  of  lumber  that  this  vast  forest 
contains  is  immense.  The  number  of  feet  standing 
is  variously  estimated,  by  lumber  experts,  to  be 
from  70  to  100  billion  feet— sufficient  for  100  years, 
for  all  the  mills  there  are  at  present,  and  those  that 
are  io  course  of  ooostruction;  and  by  the  time  Uie 


year.  Australia  is  consuming  double  the  former 
amount;  this  year  there  has  been  shipped  eight 
or  ten  caruoes,  consisting  of  lumber  manufactured 
as  well  as  in  the  rough.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  increase  in  the  exports  to  Australia  of  redwood, 
such  as  is  worked  up  at  the  Lincoln  Mills,  has  been 
ten-fold  greater  than  ever  before.  This  is  due,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Randall,  who  is 
the  resident  partner. 

During  the  past  rear  the  mills  in  HniTiboldt 
county  have  sawed  G4  305.510  feet  of  lumber  and 
58.G27.250  shingles,  which  is  quite  a  creditable 
showing  for  a  co'intv  that  is  comparatively  in  its 
infancy  in  developing  its  r' sources,  but  it  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  greatest  redwood  district  in  the 
world.  This  lumber  interest  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of 

Rnilrnnda 

For  the  sole  purpose  of  logging  and  lumbering. 
The  Mad  river  and  Humboldt  bay  railroad  is  the 
private  property  of  John  Vance,  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  county.  This  rail- 
road is  six  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  and  has 
been  increased  one  and  one-half  miles  the  past 
year  in  order  to  reach  further  into  his  vast  c'aim  of 
redwoods.  The  railroad  cost  $15,000  per  mile,  and  is 
stocked  with  a  Baldwin  locomotive  and  numerous 
truck  cars,  sufficient  to  carry  the  monstrous  logs  and 
lumber  to  tide  water,  where  lighters  receive  it  and 
tow  it  to  a  point  eight  miles  above  Eureka,  where 
vessels  of  300,000  feet  capacity  receive  their  loads, 
and  are  towed  to  the  wharvi  s  at  Eureka  by  Mr. 
Vance's  steamer  Ada. 

The  Areata  and  Mad  river  railroad  is  owned  by 
a  corporation,  who  operate  a  road  from  deep  water, 
on  the  bay,  to  Mad  river.  The  road  is  used  for  the 
traasportatioD  of  lumber  from  the  aaU»,  oa  Mad 


the  county  coal  may  be  mined,  but  has  not  had 

much  attention  paid  it  so  far. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  discription  of  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  settlements  of  the  county: 

Knreka. 

In  1849,  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Eureka 
by  a  party  who  were  in  search  of  the  Trinity  river, 
where  rich  discoveries  of  gold  were  reported  to 
have  been  made.  They  named  the  town  Eureka, 
signifying  "  I  have  found  it." 

Eureka  is  the  county  seat  and  has  a  population 
of  5,000  inhabitants,  which  is  continually  increas- 
ing. 

Being  the  most  important  town  in  the  county  it 
is  not  surprising  to  note  its  continued  improve- 
ment, one  of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  being 
an  act  of  Congress  declaring  the  district  of  Hum- 
boldt a  port  of  entry,  eomprising  all  the  waters  in 
California  north  of  the  south  limit  of  Humboldt 
county,  the  port  of  entrance  being  Eureka.  John 
A.  Watson,  is  the  efficient  Collector  of  the  port. 

Eureka  is  built  on  nearly  Uvel  ground,  gradu- 
ally sloping  to  the  north-west,  thus  affording  ex- 
cellent drainage.  Its  water  front  is  good  and  has 
a  continuous  dock,  about  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  squares,  so  that  the  several  vessels  visiting  this 
port  find  ample  room  for  disiibarging  and  loading 
their  respective  cargoes. 

The  town  is  served  daily  with  United  States  mail 
from  San  Francisco  and  other  places— cin  Clover- 
dale,  Ukiah,  Blocksburg.  Hydesville,  Rahnervilie, 
etc  —by  means  of  the  Humboldt  and  Mendocino 
stage  line,  which  makes  the  distance  of  213  miles, 
from  Cloverdnle  to  Eureka,  in  the  summer  season, 
in  42  hours,  and  reqmres  80  hours  in  the  rainy 
iieaaop,  onwg  to  the  bad  condition  of  be  roada. 
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Three  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  Eureka  and 
San  Francisco:  First,  Pacific  Coast  Company's 
steamer  City  of  Chester;  second,  steamer  Hum- 
loldt;  third,  Mary  D.  Hume,  which  latter  vessel 
plys  between  Crescent  City  and  San  Francisco,  and 
occasionally  makes  a  stop  at  Eureka  for  freight  and 
passengers.  The  two  former  steamers  each  make 
one  trip  a  week,  occupying  from  24  to  30  hours  in 
the  passage.  The  accommodations  are  very  goodi 
the  passenger  fares  are:  S12.50  for  first  class;  $10 
for  second  cabin;  and  $6  for  steerage.  Freights 
are  from  $2  to  S4  per  ton. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Geo.  K.  Heney,  who 
is  largely  interested  in  leasing  and  disposing  ot 
lands  and  residences,  that  there  was  not  a  vacant 
house  to  be  had  at  any  price;  thus  showing  that 
building  is  an  active  feature  in  Eureka  at  present. 

Manufacturing  of  different  kicds  flourish  iii- 
Euieka,  and  among  the  new  enterprises  is  the  fur 
niture  factory  recently  established  by  Grimmel  & 
Gibbard,  who  turn  out  work  equal  to  any  iu  the 
State.  We  had  tlie  pleasure  of  viewing  an  artistic 
chamber  set  manufactun  d  by  them. 

The  Humboldt  county  Bank  has  been  established 
since  1873;  it  has  a  paid-up  capita!  of  $200,000,  and 
a  surplus  of  $100,000.  J.  H.  Ilenderson  is  pres- 
ident and  W.  M.  Huntoon,  cashier. 

Tlie  Eui-eka  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
established  less  tlian  a  year,  but  has  done  consid- 
eiMe  towards  the  improvement  of  the  town- 
John  Vance  is  president,  and  Fred  W.  Bell,  secre- 
tary. 

T  he  Press. 

The  press  of  Eureka  consists  of  two  daily  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  Ti-leplione,  a  daily  and 
weekly  published  by  Wiley  &  Heney,  is  a  good  ex- 
ponent of  Humboldt  interests. 

The  Humboldt  Times  is  a  daily  and  weekly  pub- 
lished by  W.  H.  Wyman. 

The  Democratic  Standard  is  an  ably-edited 
weekly  juurnal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Hum- 
boldt county;  it  is  published  by  our  genial  friend, 
Wm.  Ayres.  The 

Hotels 

Are  represented  by  the  Vance,  a  three-story  frame 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  100  guests.  It 
has  recently  been  entirely  renovated  and  refur- 
nished from  otBce  to  the  upper  floors.  It  is  the 
headquarters  for  commercial  travelers,  five  large 
sample  rooms  having  been  recently  added.  This 
house  is  a  first-class  hotel,  and  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  S.  B.  Moore,  one  of  the  most  popular 
landlords  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Tlie  Bay  Hotel  is  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Vance,  and  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
county;  the  proprietor,  C.  M.  L.  Howard,  knows 
how  to  superintend  his  business. 

Among  the  second-class  houses  are  the  Finson, 
Occidental,  and  several  boarding  houses,  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  traveling  public. 

Business  Men. 

A.  W.  Eandall,  J.  K.  Dollison,  Geo.  K.  Heney 
and  Dr.  J.  Clark,  represent  the  the  real  estate  men 
of  Eureka. 

Among  the  other  business  men  we  find  W.  H. 
Johnston  and  I.  Ohman  reprcnentins;  the  hardware 
and  tinsmith  business,  and  all  articles  in  their  liu3 
may  be  obtained  at  their  places  of  business. 

Ruscoe  &  Lundblade  are  the  principal  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  furniture,  and 
also  keep  on  band  carpets,  wall  paper,  etc.;  they 
have  been  established  six  years. 

Walter  Pierce  is  the  popular  cabinet-maker  and 
funeral  director. 

Mr.  A.  Chilstrand  does  the  principal  tailoring 
business  of  the  county. 

J.  E.  Mathews  and  W.  T.  Bonstell  are  dealers  in 
books,  music,  stationery,  etc. 

A.  B.  Smith  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Crystal 
Bazar,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in  his  line 
north  of  San  Francisco. 

The  leading  photographer  is  M.  H.  Grant,  and 
his  work  does  credit  to  the  community. 

The  livery  business  is  well  represented  by  T.  C. 
Kendall,  who  has  good  teams,  at  reason  able  rates, 
at  the  Fashion  Stables. 

T.  F.  Ricks  &  Co.'s  is  one  of  the  best  places  to 
procure  horses  and  carriages  in  Eureka. 

H.  M.  Devoy  <fk  Bro.  do  their  share  of  the  livery 
business,  as  they  furnish  only  the  best  of  teams 
and  buggi'-s,  at  the  usual  rates. 

Fred  Bell  is  the  popular  agent  of  several  insur- 
ance companies. 

School  Pacllitiea 

ire  of  the  best  in  Eureka,  and,  being  above  the 
average,  deserve  special  mention.  The  Humboldt 
Seminary  and  St.  Joseph's  Institute  offer  the  best 
educational  advantages  to  those  who  are  residents 
of  the  county. 

The  several  district  schools,  ten  in  number,  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  the  State.  The  town 
has  some  fine 

Bulldincs, 

Among  the  newest  is  the  Odd  Fellow's  building,  a 
fine  two-story  brick,  that  is  to  cost  $25,000  when 
completed,  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  next 
year. 

The  chnrch  edifices  consist  of  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian,  United  Brethren  and 
Catholic;  there  are  nearly  all  the  benevolent  soci- 


eties that  one  generally  finds,  and  are  the  means  of 
great  good  socially.  The  second  town  ic  size  is 
Arcnta, 

An  incorporated  town,  lying  at  the  head  of  Hum- 
boldt bay.  It  is  connected  with  Eureka  by  a  stage 
line,  around  the  bay,  and  by  steamer  and  railroad. 
The  latter  is  only  a  seven-mile  trip,  and  is  a  rapid 
route  for  the  traveling  public. 

This  little  town  lias  a  population  of  1,000  people, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  county,  the 
streets  being  regularly  arranged;  the  neatness  of 
the  buildings,  with  the  vast  redwood  forest  as  a 
background,  causes  the  stranger  to  admire  it  at 
first  sight.  There  is  a  public  square  in  the  center, 
and  most  of  the  laige  business  houses  surioniid  it; 
the  appearance  calls  back  visions  of  lovely  rural 
districts  ol  Eastern  States. 

Areata  lias  as  good  hotels  as  can  be  found  in 
one's  travels  in  this  northern  region.  The  Union 
Hotel  is  a  good  bouse,  and  is  managed  by  Jacob 
Richer. 

The  Marsh  House  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
veritable  home  for  the  traveler,  and  too  much  can 
not  be  said  in  praise  of  the  manner  and  ability  of 
the  edibles  served  to  the  guests.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Marsh  is  the  proprietor,  and  has  charge  ol  the 
Hydropathic  lustitute  in  connection  with  the 
hotel. 

The  different  branches  of  business  are  repre- 
sented here.  The  Methodists  and  Congregalioual- 
ists  have  each  a  fine  place  of  worship. 

The  Olid  Fellows  occupy  a  large  hull,  the  lower 
story  being  used  for  a  school-room.  The  present 
school  buildings  are  ample  for  immediate  use. 

G.  W.  H  ipKins  represents  the  legal  fraternity, 
being  the  only  attorney  in  Humboldt  county  north 
of  Eureka.  Upon  his  efforts  much  of  the  success 
of  Areata  depends. 

Trinidad . 

Trinidad  lies  upon  the  coast,  27  miles  from 
Eureka.  It  has  a  fair  harbor,  a  government  light- 
house, and  a  population  of  450  inl  abilants,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  eugiiged  in  the  luml>er  business. 

Two  general  stiires  transact  the  business  of  the 
town,  and  the  Occidental  Hotel  is  sufficient  foi  the 
traveling  public. 

Trinidad  receives  the  United  States  mail  three 
times  a  week.    Wm.  Cliikis  is  postmaster. 

Hooper  Brothers  have  a  large  saw-mill  which,  in 
connection  with  their  railroad,  give  the  town  quite 
a  business-like  appearance. 

A  number  of  mines,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
couiitv,  obtain  their  supplies  from  Trinidad,  by  aid 
of  pack  mules. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  I'l'ei  Areata  to 
Eureka,  where  we  take  the  Overland  stage  for  Fern- 
dale.  This  is  a  pleasant  trip,  as  we  follow  the  line 
of  the  bay  until  Salmon  creek  is  reached,  when  we 
begin  to  climb  Table  Bluff,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  little  town  of 

Table  BlnfT. 

It  has  two  general  stores,  one  hotel,  two  black- 
smith-shops, a  Granger's  hall,  etc.  One  and  one- 
half  miles  north  we  find 

Uookton, 

The  shipping  point,  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
bay,  for  the  Eel,  Bear  and  Mattole  valleys. 

Kobarts  Bros,  have  charge  of  this  business,  am 
report  a  geiejdly  amount  of  shipping  from  theii 
warehouse.  Our  course  is  now  towards  Cape 
Mendocino,  and  we  soon  reach  the  most  prosperous 
little  town  in  the  couHty.  viz.: 

Fern  dale. 

Which  is  pleasantly  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Eureka,  with  which  it  has  a  daily  stage  com- 
munication. The  population  is  800,  all  of  whom 
appear  to  vie  with  one  another  in  making  their 
homes  attractive.  Owing  to  the  favorable  location 
of  Ferndale,  it  is  quite  likely  to  have  a  bright 
future,  as  the  Mattole,  Bear  and  south  side  of  Eel 
river  all  contribute  to  its  business. 

A.  Bearding,  Russ,  Searles  &  Putnam  and  the 
Grange  store  are  the  principal  business  places  in 
the  town. 

D.  A.  Dyer  is  the  principal  dealer  in  stoves  and 
tinware. 

Robert  Kerr  is  the  merchant  tailor,  and  he  is 
doing  a  good  business. 

Grinsell  &  Dunn  lead  in  blacksmitbing  and 
wagon  manufacturing. 

The  Pioneer  livery  and  feed  stables  are  kept  by 
Brice  A  Roberts,  and  the  American  stables  by 
Barnes  it  Adams. 

W.  J.  McCollum  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Fern- 
1  d.ile  Hotel,  where  all  travelers  stop  while  visiting 
this  picturesque  litlle  town.  Mr.  McCollum  is  a 
most  excellent  landlord,  and  does  credit  to  bis 
business. 

Down  the  coast,  on  the  way  to  Petrolia,  we  pass 
over  the  Bear  river  country,  -shicli  is  oi.e  of  the 
most  prosperous  dairying  sections  in  California. 
At  Cape  Mendocino  there  is  a  government  light- 
house, and  we  pass  along  the  beach  until  we  reach 
Mattole  valley,  which  is  abirat  one  mile  in  width 
and  fifteen  miles  long;  this  is  also  a  cattle  and 
dairying  region.    We  have  now  reached 

Petrolia, 

Which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  overlook- 
ing the  Mattole  river.  Two  general  stores  are 
Bufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  surrouneliDg  country. 


A  hotel,  drug  store,  blacksmith-shop  and  saloons 
constitute  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  We 
now  go  on  to 

Sprin^ville, 

On  the  norlh  side  of  Eel  river.  It  consists  of  one 
general  store,  hotel,  etc.  The  Springville  Mill 
Company  have  established  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
which  does  a  good  business.  A  mile  and  a  halt 
from  here  we  find 

Rohnerville, 

Which  has  a  population  of  500  inhabitants.  The 
town  contains  two  stores,  the  proprietor  of  one, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Gill,  informed  us  that  he  had  done,  in 
the  past  year,  three  times  I  he  amount  of  business 
than  formerly. 

Perry  Bios,  do  the  principal  waijon  and  black- 
smith work.  There  are  two  livery  stables,  one  of 
which  Mr.  Perrott  is  the  proprietor;  he  seems  to 
have  a  ge)e)d  portion  of  the  business. 

The  Roliiierville  Jferald  is  published  by  Chas. 
Gordon.  The  paper  is  a  credit  to  its  editor,  as  well 
as  a  benefit  to  the  town. 

Hydesville 

Is  not  far  from  Rohnerville,  and  a  has  population 
of  300  souls.  This  village  is  situated  on  au  elevated 
plain  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Van  Diizen  river, 
which  intercepts  Eel  river  nc-ar  Rolinerville. 
HydtBville  is  a  place  of  residence  for  numerous 
parlies  nhei  own  sheep  ranches  in  the  hills,  and  re- 
side here  on  aecouiit  of  advantages  to  be  gain  from 
schools  anel  chure'hes. 

A.  Coyle  has  the  only  harelware  store  in  the  place; 
two  other  stores  are  kept  by  D.  Gibson  &  Co.  and 
R.  Peirter. 

J.  W.  Sweasy  is  landlord  of  tho  Pioneer  Hotel 
and  livery  stable.  There  are  various  other  stores 
which  lack  of  space  forbids  mentioning.  As  we 
continue  on  our  trip  we  resell 

BridfjevlJle, 
A  trading  point  for  the  surrounding  section.  Here 
we  cross  the  Van  Duzen  on  a  bridge,  the  only  one 
that  spans  it;  then  we  continue  our  journey 
over  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  roads,  and 
the  next  town  we  reach  is  that  of 
Blocksbiirg. 

Located  on  the  summit  of  the  Bald  Hills,  75  miles 
from  Eureka.  Blocksburg  is  a  liv&ly  town.  There' 
are  two  stores — which  are  the  center  of  attraction — 
supplyitig  merchandise  to  the  adjoining  ranches, 
which  are  quite  extensive.  Tliere  are  two  hotels, 
and  several  branches  of  trade  are  represented. 

The  hills  about  here  are  one  continuous  grass 
plot,  upon  which  are  pastured  thousands  of  sheep, 
and  one  naturally  thinks  that  wool  is  to  Bloeksburg 
what  gold  is  to  a  mining  town. 

The  towns  of  Garberville  and  Camp  Grant  were 
not  visited  by  us,  consequently  we  can  not  describe 
them;  l^t  it  suffice  to  say,  that  Humboldt,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  of  the  most  woiiderfnl  and  rich  in 
re-sources  of  any  county  it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  in  this  excellent  State  of  California. 


FOOTHILL  BOniK.S. 

Eight  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article 
pointed  out  the  great  attractions  ot  the  foot- 
hills, and  predicted  that  within  the  near  future 
the  eligible  spots  would  catch  the  eye  of  the 
lovers  of  the  picturesque,  and,  in  time,  the 
plateaus  the  base  of  the  mountains  would  be 
covered  by  a  series  of  attractive  homes.  A 
movement  iu  this  direction  began  even  sooner 
than  was  anticipated,  and  already  a  number  of 
places  have  been  improved,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  they  will  multiply  with  great  rapidity. 
The  Sierra  Madre  Villa  was  among  the  pioneer 
places,  and  the  success  of  the  sxperiment  was 
so  marked  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability  of  utilizing  the  foothills.  For  a 
elistance  of  at  least  50  miles,  extending  from  Pas- 
adena to  the  entrance  of  Cajon  Pass,  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  most  inviting  situations.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  only  question 
having  been  that  of  water,  experiment  is  prov- 
.iug  that  it  exists  in  great  abundance.  Streams 
of  greater  or  less  size  run  from  the  canyons, 
and  a  large  number  of  springs  exists  along  the 
mountain  side  and  base.  A  partial  system  of 
reservoirs  and  piping  has  i  lready  greatly  mul- 
tiplied the  utility  of  the  streams,  and  when 
they  shall  have  adopted  the  whole  length  of  the 
foothills,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  water 
for  thousands  of  the  most  delightful  homes  oi 
the  American  continent.  The  cosy  nooks  were 
first  occupied  by  the  bee-meu  to  be  convenient 
to  the  feed  on  the  mountains.  But  the  covet- 
ous eye  of  the  capitalist  has  found  them  out, 
and  every  few  days  we  hear  of  purchases  beit.g 
made  with  the  view  of  supplementing  the  rare 
natural  beauties  of  the  situation  with  all  the 
appliances  that  taste  can  suggest  and  money 
provide.  Our  lowlands  are  very  rich  and  may 
be  considered  of  more  value  by  those  who  have 
an  eye  especially  to  utility,  but  to  those  who 
would  Combine  the  picturesque  with  the  use- 
ful, the  foothills  will  always  po.ssess  an  attrac- 
tion that  is  in  a  manner  irre.ustible. — Los  An- 
geles Express. 


FRVIT.GROWI.NG   JLA  \DS. 

The  Concord  Sun  says:  Contra  Costa  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  acreage  of  its 
prolific  soil  is  adapted  to  fruit  production.  In 
nnmerons  instances  farmers  are  realizing  that  fact, 
and  dividing  their  land  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging a  diversity  of  crops.  Every  spring  we  hear 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  grape  cuttings  being 
planted;  every  year  orchards  are  being  set  out,  and 
every  year  those  in  search  of  fruit  lands  who  man- 
age to  hear  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  Contra 
Costa,  and  desirous  of  living  contiguous  to  a  large 
city,  make  their  purchases  accordingly. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  one  man  ask  another 
"  how  many  tons  of  grapes  to  the  acre  do  you  ex- 
pect to  raise?"  and  the  answer  is  invariably  quite 
flattering.  As  each  year  spiings  into  existence, 
hundreels  of  thousands  of  galleins  of  wine  are  being 
beirno  to  the  cily  direct  from  the  many  wineriea 
throughout  the  county.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  making  of  raisins  and  the  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  other  important  grow- 
ing interests  in  this  section  of  the  county;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for 
the  establishment  of  such  industries.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  in  lull  opera- 
tiem,  by  next  season,  a  cannery  and  fruit-drying  es- 
tablishment in  Concord. 

Our  boys  are  growing  up  in  indolence.  Many  of 
the  old  citizens  in  the  county  are  seriously  consid- 
ering the  problem  of  what  they  shall  do  with  their 
boys.  Honorable  employment  is  the  means  of  not 
only  settling  this  vc^xed  question,  but  must  natur- 
ally result  iu  augmenting  a  prosperity  that  will  add 
wealth  to  Contra  Costa,  and  open  up  increasing 
avenues  to  fields  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

By  all  means  let  ns  have  such  establishments  aa 
will  improve  the  condition  of  many  of  those  living 
here.  Let  there  be  a  meeting  of  our  merchants, 
farmers,  and  those  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  part  of  the  county,  who  will  form  themselves 
into  a  stock  company,  or  offer  s.ifficient  inducement 
to  assist  the  placing  of  a  cannery  or  fruit-drying 
establishment  in  eiur  midst. 

In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  the  market  is  unable  to 
supply  the  increasing  demand  for  fruit,  and  the 
prices  paid  being  correspondingly  large,  should  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  all  our  farmers.  Contra  Costa 
can  find  an  available  market  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  fruit  it  produces. 


I.AKKS    I.N    RL.  DORADO. 

Within  a  radius  of  one  anel  one  half  miles  of 
Weutworth's  Spriugs  are  five  beautiful  little 
lakes,  varying  from  fiifeen  to  eighty  acres  in 
size.  The  altitude  of  the  springs  is  about  G.200 
feet,  or  about  the  same  as  L;ike  Tahoe,  and 
these  little  lakes  are  from  400  to  500  feet  higher 
than  the  springs.  Groves  of  tamarack  sur- 
round these  lakes,  and  abeaiitiful  little  meadow 
is  usually  found  adjoining  them.  We  learn 
that  one  of  these  lakes  has  been  stocked  with 
trout,  and  that  Mr.  Wentworth  intend-  to  stock 
the  other  next  spring.  Loon  lake,  two  miles 
south-east,  and  nearly  200  feet  higher  than 
Lake  Tahoe,  is  a  natural  body  of  pure,  fresh 
water,  of  some  1,300  acres  of  surface,  and  in 
places  50  to  GO  feet  in  depth;  but  since  the 
construction  of  the  dam  its  size  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  will,  when  the  monster  granite 
dam  now  being  Vmilt  by  the  California  W.  & 
M.  Co.  is  completed,  embrace  an  area  of  about 
seven  square  miles.  Strange  to  say,  until  of 
late  years,  this  lake  contained  no  fish.  A  few 
years  ago  some  trout  were  put  in,  but  until  re- 
cently it  was  supposed  the  fish  did  not  live; 
now  it  is  known  that  they  have  done  well,  and, 
with  the  new  supply  since  added,  it  is  believed 
that  LooQ  lake  will  become  a  favorite  fishing 
resort  in  the  near  future. — Ocorgeiown  Oazeite. 


THE   CANNED    GOODS  PACK. 

The  fruit  product  of  the  State  increases  year 
by  year,  and  year  by  year  more  of  it  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  canner.  The  estimate  this 
year  is  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  will 
be  about  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  1881. 
The  pack  of  meats  will  fall  short,  as  fresh  beef, 
etc.,  has  been  too  dear  for  packing.  Thus  the 
whole  pack  may  not  exceed  that  of  1881  by  20 
per  cent.,  but  it  will  probably  exceed  it  by 
nearly  that  amount. 

The  total  pack  for  several  years  has  been  as 
follows: 


18S2.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland   9.500,000 

1881     8.000  tlflO 

18"0    6  000,000 

1879    7,000  000 

1878   6  1.55,000 

1877    4.9,50  000 

187G   6  500.000 

1875   4,500,000 


The  total  pack  last  year  was  12,000,000  cans, 
and  the  total  this  year  will  pre)bably  reach  14,- 
000.000  cans.  The  progress  of  this  promising 
industry  has  thus  been  nearly  three-fold  since 
1875,  when  outside  of  San  Francisco  there  was 
litlle  or  nothing  done. — S.  F.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


YUBA  COUNTY. 


Location  —  Early  History— Topography- 
Agricultural,  IVIinaral  and  Pas- 
toral Resources. 


Citiesi  Towns  and  Mining  Camps. 

[By  the  Traveling  Ageut  of  The  Eesoukces  ] 
In  the  central  part  of  the  north  half  of  the  great 
State  of  California,  lying  partly  iu  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  extending  far  up  in  the  western  slope 
of  the  great  Sierras,  18  the  county  of  Yuba.  The 
adjacent  counties  are  Butte,  on  the  north.  Sierra 
and  Nevada,  on  the  east,  and  Placer  and  Sutter,  on 
the  south  and  west.  Yuba  county  has  an  area  of 
396,440  acres,  and,  like  most  counties  in  California, 
in  irregular  in  shape,  being  some  5U  miles  long, 
in  a  northeasterly  to  a  southwesterly  direction,  and 
Irom  15  to  22  miles  in  width.  The  Feather  river 
forms  the  boundary  line  on  the  west,  while  the 
Yuba  traverses  the  county  from  th;-  northeast  to 
the  southwest,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Feather 
at  Marysville. 

When  the  county  was  first  organized  it  embraced 
within  its  limits  the  counties  of  Nevada  and  Sierra; 
but  the  former  was  segregated  iu  1851,  and  the 
latter  iu  1852  During  the  early  days  of  mining  in 
California,  Yuba  had  a  population  of  15,U0O  people; 
they  were  principally  miners,  working  along  the 
Yuba  and  its  tributaries.  The  first  mining  on  the 
Yuba  river  was  done  in  June,  1848;  since  then 
tbousands  of  miners  have  thronged  its  banks,  and 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  washed  from  its  sands 
in  the  pan-rocker  and  sluice-box.  The  Yuba  river 
was  one  of  richest  iu  the  State;  and  scores  of 
worUed-out  mining-bars,  once  tlie  tsceue  of  bustle 
and  excitement,  but  now  deserted  and  abandoned 
to  the  sanils  and  willows,  testify  to  the  prosperity 
that  once  reigned  there. 

ilycli'uulic  Alining. 
As  early  as  1855,  the  system  of  mining  by  the 
use  of  a  stream  of  water  thrown  liom  a  pipe  was 
adopted;  at  that  time  the  pipe  was  only  two-inch 
canvas  hose,  with  a  nozzle  less  than  an  iuuli  in 
diameter.  The  pipes  now  in  use  are  made  of 
rivettd  boiler-iron,  Irom  18  to  21  inches  iu  diame- 
ter, and  the  Haskins'  improved  Hydraulic  Giant, 
with  a  nozzle  of  from  five  to  nine  inches  iu  diame- 
ter. A  great  volume  of  water,  which  is  brought 
for  many  miles  in  ditches  and  pipes,  is  propelled, 
sometimes  200  feet,  against  the  gravel  bank,  with 
such  force  that  large  quantities  of  dirt  are  carried 
down  through  a  long  tunnel — cut  iu  the  bed-rook — 
or  a  Hume,  the  gold  being  collected  by  means 
of  quicksilver  which  is  scattered  along  them.  The 
most  extensive  mining,  of  this  kind,  has  been  done 
from  Timbuctoo  to  Moouey  Flat,  where  hills,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  iu  height,  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  bed-rook  laid  bare  for  miles  around. 
Sicard  Flat,  New  York  Flat,  Comptonville,  Oak 
valley,  and  many  other  places,  have  been  worked 
on  a  large  scale,  by  this  process;  so  much  so,  as 
to  chani^e  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  both 
in  the  mountain  mining  region  and  the  rich  river- 
b  itlom  lands  of  the  valley.  The  streams,  diverted 
from  their  obstructed  channels,  have  been  com- 
l-elled  to  seek  new  outlets  for  their  mud-burdened 
waters. 

Aefi'icuHural. 

Yuba  county  is  but  partially  dependent  upon  its 
agricultural  resources,  and  can  not  be  classed  as 
an  agricultural  county.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
soil  is  susceptible  of  protitahle  cultivation;  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  grazing,  and  is  rated  as  tim- 
ber and  mineral  lands.  The  western  portion  of 
the  county  lies  in  the  valley,  and  is  ohietly  devoted 
to  wheat,  barley,  fruit  and  vegetable  farming. 
Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  raised  along  the 
Bear  river  bottom,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county. 

Fruit. 

Yuba  county  once  held  a  front  rank  among  the 
fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State.  The  liist 
orchard  was  planted,  in  1847,  by  General  John  A. 
Sutter,  opposite  Marysville,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yuba  river.  The  most  celebrated  orchard  was 
that  of  George  Briggs,  on  the  Yuba  just  above 
Marysville;  both  of  these  orchards  are  now  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  sands  from  the  overflow  of 
the  river.  At  present,  the  orchards  of  Miller  Bros., 
Grass  Bros.,  L.  B.  Clarks,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
only  ones  of  any  size,  although  nearly  every 
farmer  has  more  or  less  fruit  trees,  and  small  orch- 
ards are  to  bo  found  in  nearly  every  little  mount- 
ain valley  in  the  county.  The  ravages  committed 
on  the  fertile  bottom  lauds,  by  the  sands  washed 
down  from  the  hydraulic  mines,  have  been  great. 
Levees. 

Levees  have  been  very  expensive  to  the  citizens 
of  Yuba  county.  Immense  levees  have  been  built 
along  the  Yuba,  Feather  and  Bear  rivers  by  the 
county,  besides  many  private  levees,  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  more  than  $500,000. 

Resource!. 

The  number  of  acres  of  laud  assessed  in  the 
county  are  269,587  acres;  out  of  these  there  are  19,584 
acres  enclosed  and  58,345  acres  cultivated;  25,645 
acres  were  in  wheat  last  year,  producing  586  540 
bushels,  7,495  acres  of  barley  yielded  151,370 
buabels,  700  acres  of  oats  yielded  15,860  bushels, 


400  acres  of  corn  yielded  3,435  bushels,  and  300 
acres  of  potatoes  produced  over  1,500  tons,  besides 
there  was  over  300  tous  of  sweet  potatoes  raised 
last  year;  7,065  acres  of  hay  produced  6,848  tons. 
The  live  stock  of  the  county  figures  up  to  3,792 
head  of  horses  and  mules,  and  8,592  head  of  cattle. 
There  are  52,121  head  of  sheep  on  tlie  assessor's  roll, 
and  4,856  bend  of  hogs.  The  people  along  the 
foot-hill  portion  of  the  county  are  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  giape;  the  wine 
crop  of  1881  amounted  to  175,000  gallons,  besides 
about  1,500  gallons  of  brauily.  In  early  times  the 
eastern  half  of  this  county  was  tolerably  well 
Timbered. 

There  are,  at  present,  four  steam  saw-mills  in 
the  county,  which  sawed  1,140,000  feet  of  lumber 
last  year,  priucipally  yellow  and  sugar  pine.  Tuere 
IS  still  considerable  saw  timber  remaining  in  (he 
county.  Fom  the  best  information  we  could  get, 
while  among  the  people  of  i'uba  county  a  short 
time  ago,  we  estimate  the  standing  saw  timber  aj 
120,000,000  feet. 

Marysville. 

Born  in  the  exciting  times  of  '49,  Marysville 
rapidly  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  city,  and  became 
the  center  of  trade  lor  the  mines  in  this  region.  It 
18  situated  at  ilie  junction  of  the  Yuba  and  Featlier 
rivers,  and  has  always  been  the  seat  of  justice  of 
the  county.  It  was  named  in  honor  oi  Mrs.  Mary 
Covilland,  who  was  a  member  ol  the  memorable 
Donner  party.  Tne  city  reached  the  height  of 
prosperity  in  1856,  as  it  was  then  considered  to  be 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  had  a  population  of 
8,000.  The  commodious,  substautial  brick  business 
blocks,  the  neat  frame  buildings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful shaded  streets  all  give  the  city  an  appearance 
of  having  been  long  estahllslied. 

Few  towns  in  Caliloruia  have  suffered  more  from 
conflagration  and  floods  tlian  Marysville.  No  less 
than  SIX  great  tires  occurred  from  1351  to  1879,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  and  buildings  destroyed 
amounted  to  §1,314,550.  Three  times  tlie  city  has 
been  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Yuba  and 
Feather  rivers.  In  1862  the  city  commenced  to 
levee  against  these  streams,  and  in  1868  a  complete 
line  of  levees  was  constructed,  euciioling  the  wliole 
city;  this  levee  was  partially  suept  away  by  the 
gieat  flood  of  1875.  A  new  and  much  larger  levee 
has  been  rebuilt,  that  has  withstood  the  floods  of 
those  rapid  risiug  streams.  The  city  contains 
many  handsome 

Public  Buildinf-s, 
Among  them  are  the  Court  house,  built  in  1855, 
City  hall.  Masonic  hall,  and  a  number  of  elegant 
chuich  edifices.  MarysviUe's 

Manufacturing^ 
Interests  are  quite  extensive,  as  the  town  issituated 
on  the  Oregon  division  ol  the  C.  P.  B.  K.,  192 
miles  north  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Northern  Kailroad,  running  from  Marys- 
ville to  Oroville,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  The 

Buckeye  Flouring  Mills, 
Kecently  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  have  a  capacity  of 
100,000  barrels  of  fluur,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  sent  directly  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  ports. 
The  mills  are  owned  by  an  incorporated  company. 
Justice  Greely  is  president;  G.  H.  Williams,  vice- 
president;  and  G.  W.  Peacock,  secretary. 

The  Marysville  Woolen  Mills,  established  four- 
teen years  ago,  give  constant  employment  to  iOO 
hands  manutacturiug  flannels,  blankets,  Iweeds, 
etc.  The  goods  are  mostly  disposed  of  iu  San  Fraa- 
cisco.  The 

Marysville  Foundry, 

Established  in  1854,  manufactures  quartz  and 
amalgamating  machinery,  saw  and  grist  mills,  car 
wheels,  derricks,  and  everything  pertaining  to  min- 
ing. This  company  has  built,  within  the  present 
year,  a  large  quartz  mill  for  El  Dorado  county, 
one  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  one  for  the 
Republic  of  Mexico;  this  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  their  trade.  H.  J.  Booth  &  Co.  are  the 
proprietors. 

Uaskin  Brothers'  Kinpire  Foundry 
Makes  a  specialty  of  maiiulacluring  the  Haskins' 
Improved  Giants,  for  hydraulic  mining,  the  only 
place  where  tney  are  made  in  the  United  States. 
They  also  make  a  "deflector,"  a  valuable  im- 
provement in  scientific  mining. 

The  Mlua,  Steam  Boiler  Works,  of  McGuire  A 
Schmidt,  maiiulaotuie  and  repair  all  classes  of 
worn.    Several  extensive 

Planing  Mills 
Are  located  at  Marysville.    Those  of  John  Pepper, 
established  in  1854,  are  mauul'acturiug  all  classes 
of  building  and  finishing  material,  doors,  blinds, 
etc. 

Swain  &,  Hudson's  Planing  Mills  and  Box 
Factory  are  located  iu  the  business  Ci-nter  of  the 
city.  These  gentleman  are  al^o  contractors  and 
builders,  and  deal  iu  all  classes  of  building  mate- 
rial. Near  by  is  the  Marysville  Bag  Factory,  of 
A.  Pierce,  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  grain  bags, 
under  Ihe  superiuteudency  ol  J.  T.  Ailment. 

Carriages.  Wagons 

And  freight  trucks  are  manufactured  in  large  num- 
bers, in  Marysville,  by  W.  C.  Ogdeu  &  Sou,  who 
employ  Irom  ten  to  twenty  men. 
I    Charles  liaisU  has  been  engaged  in  the  same  line 


of  business  since  1853,  and  makes  a  specialty  of 

light  carriage  work. 

Messrs.  Eiston  it  White  have  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment in  this  Hue,  and  are  also  selling  tiie  Cele- 
brated "  Fish  wagon."  j 

S.  H.  Bradley  has  been  iu  this  business  for  the 
last  22  years,  and  is  also  selling  the  "Bain  wagon"; 
he  has  a  trade  extending  up  into  Oregon  and 
Nevada.  ; 

A.  M.  Goof,  wagon-maker,  has  the  reputation  of 
turning  out  none  but  the  best  of  work.  ' 

Joseph  Donovan  has  been  here  m  the  same  busi-  ^ 
ness  since  1876.    Carnage  and  waguu  painting  is 
done  in  the  finest  style  by  F.  W.  Lewis. 

While,  Cooly  >!k  Cults 
Are  importers  and  general  dealers  in  all  classes  of 
hardware,  agiicultural  and    mining  machinery. 
Tins  is  the  largest  house  in  Hie  State,  north  ol  Sac- 
ramento. ! 

Wightman  &  Hampton,  importers  of  iron,  steel, 
coal  stoves,  hardware  and  building  material  of  all 
kinds,  enjoy  a  trade  extending  over  Yuba,  Sutter 
and  Butte  counties. 

Frost  it  Schafl'er,  the  popular  furniture  dealers, 
keep  a  large  assortment  of  all  classes  of  furniture, 
carpets,  oil  cloths,  window-shades,  etc. 

At  Win.  England's  music  store  we  found  the 
largest  assortment  of  pianos,  organs,  violins, 
jewelry,  stationery,  and  all  the  popular  periodicals, 
including  TuE  Hesoukoes  of  Cahfornia. 

The  Caliloruia  brewery,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  is  owned  by  G.  &  L.  Sieber,  who  have  an  ex- 
tensive patronage. 

Hotels. 

The  hotel  accommodations  of  Marysville  are  ex- 
cellent. The  most  popular  house  is  the  United 
States,  at  tlie  corner  of  Second  and  C  streets,  and 
is  kept  by  Messrs.  Sclieu  <t  Lewek,  who  have  acoom 
modatiouB  lor  150  guests. 

The  Western,  an  old-established  house,  is  kept  by 
Geo.  Wapple. 

The  Mechanics'  is  a  second-class  house,  recently 
opened  by  F.  A.  Bell.  Besides  these  there  are  a 
number  of  less  pretentious  houses. 

Banks, 

The  banking  house  of  Hideout  it  Smith,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  in  Northern  California; 
Mr.  N.  D.  Hideout,  president;  Geo.  B.  Eekart, 
cashier;  Mr.  Hideout  is  also  president  of  the  lollow- 
ing  banks:  Bank  of  Butte  county,  at  Chico;  Bank 
ol  Williams,  Colusa  county;  Caliloruia  State  Bank, 
at  Sacramento;  Rideout,  Smith  it  Co.,  Oroville, 
Butte  county. 

Decker  it  Jewett,  eslablished  iu  1859,  have  a 
large  share  of  patronage.  Their  corresponding 
banks  are  the  Anglo-Calilornian,  of  San  Francisco, 
ana  the  American  Exc.'-iange  Bank,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  the  general  insurance  agent, 
represents  nearly  all  the  companies  doing  business 
on  this  Coast.  Mr.  Fuller  has  built  up  an  exten- 
sive business  in  this  line.  He  is  also  ageut  for 
Wells,  Fargo  it  Co. 

The  Press. 

The  only  paper  published  in  Marysville  is  the 
daily  and  weekly  Appeal.  This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  1860,  and  has  a  wide  circulaiion.  A.  S. 
Smith  is  editor,  W.  A.  Lawson,  local  editor,  and 
C.  D.  Dawson,  publisher. 

The  city  of  Marysville  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Marysville  water-works  from  arte 
sian  wells,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 
The  works  were  erected  in  1858,  and  are  the  piop- 
erty  of  Charles  H.  Sinipkius  of  San  Francisco. 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Boss,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  boring  artesian  wells  all  over  the  coast, 
that  a  fine  strata  of  water  is  struck  at  Marysville 
at  a  depth  of  155  feet. 

Marysville,  at  present,  has  a  white  population  of 
5,000. 

Wheatland, 

The  second  town  in  size,  is  some  twelve  miles  south 
from  Marysville,  on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  The 
place  is  of  but  recent  growth,  having  been  estab- 
lished iu  1866,  at  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 
It  is  quite  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  hay,  vegeta- 
bles, potatoes,  etc.  The  town  is  the  center  of  the 
finest  agricultural  portion  of  the  county.  Land  in 
this  vicinity  is  valued  at  from  SlOO  to  $125  for  the 
best  improved,  and  from  $15  to  li25  for  the  second 
best,  which  is  the  red  soil  so  common  in  the  rolling 
foot-hills  of  upper  California,  and  is  good  wheat 
land  if  properly  farmed. 

The  Farmers'  Bank, 
Of  Wheatland,  was  established  in  1874,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $250,000.  T.  S.  Bwing  is  president,  and 
Wm.  Lunibard,  cashier.  These  gentlemen  are  also 
agents  for  eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  insurance 
companies  doing  business  on  this  coast.  The 

Wheatland  Flour  Mills, 
Built  in  1872,  and  receiilly   remodeled,  have  a 
capacity  ol  50,000  barrels  annually.    Their  flour 
is  shipped  to  Liverpool,  England.    The  mill  is 
owned  by  a  company, 

The  carriage  and  wagon  makers  are  Bevan  <t 
Bwift,  N.  C.  Eland  and  J.  Fred  Baund. 

Towle  Bros.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Dutch 
Flat,  have  quite  an  extensive  lumber  trade  here. 
T.  E.  Bevin  is  acting  as  tueir  agent.  This  gentle- 
man is,  also,  the  priucipal  insurance  ageut  iu  the 
town. 


Wheatland  supports  several  good  stores. 
Swears  has  quite  a  variety  store.  L.  M.  Justis  has 
the  priucipal  grocery  and  provision  store,  and  has 
been  hero  since  the  town  was  located.  W.  M. 
Oyster  mauulactures  and  deals  in  tin,  copper, 
sheet  iron,  hardware,  iron  pipes,  etc.  Niebaumer 
it  Lipp  have  the  largest  stock  of  goueral  merchan- 
dise in  the  place. 

One  weekly  paper,  the  Record,  is  published  by 
F.  F.  Corndutt'. 

Tnere  are  two  hotels:  the  American  kept  by  F. 
A.  Clark,  and  the  Central,  kept  by  M.  M.  Nou- 
8tand»    Wheatland  has  a  population  ol  650. 

Coinptouville. 

Up  in  the  moiintaiua,  in  thu  eastern  part  of  th 
county,  IS  the  old  miuiug  to.vu  of  Co.uptonville, 
which  bad  Us  rise  witu  tue  opening  of  the  mines  in 
1852.  Tnis  place  has  hcK:ii  tUe  scene  of  large  hy- 
draulic operations,  described  elsowliere.  The  town 
still  enjoys  a  fair  local  trade,  and  possesses  several 
stores  and  a  jfood  hotel,  wiiero  all  stages  stop.  Th 
towu  has  a  population  of  about  300. 

Simarisville, 
Is  located  on  the  upper  Vuba,  eighteen  miles  above 
Marysville.  Tnis  lias  buen  the  scene  of  the  most 
extensive  hydraulic  mining  in  tUe  county,  but,  like 
most  mining  towns  in  California,  it  is  on  the  de- 
clme.  Tue  vtUer  towns  in  the  county  are  Siraw- 
L)erry  Valley,  Brownsville,  Greenville,  Timbuctoo, 
Sucker  Flat,  Koso  Bar,  etc.  Yuba  county  had  a 
population  ol  11,270  m  1880,  and  it  has  about  the 
same  at  tue  preaeul  writing. 


(iiolden  Urain   Opportunities  in    Man  Ber- 
nartliito  county. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  sow  grain  on  lands 
that  usually  produce  crops  in  the  valley.  Tuero  is 
nothing  liUe  doing  as  they  do  in  tne  San  Joaquin 
valley,  where  they  sow  in  lime  to  get  the  benefit  of 
all  the  late  lall  and  winter  rains.  This  should  be 
done  on  lauds,  of  course,  that  generally  produce 
with  certainty.  On  drier  lands  it  would  be  well  to 
wait  until  the  season  advances  enough  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  liave  a  good  rainy  winter  before 
larmers  should  plant  in  quantity  to  hurt  them,  pro- 
vided the  crop  should  become  a  failure.  At  any 
rate,  now  is  the  time  to  turn  up  the  sod,  where  it 
can  be  done,  so  tUat,  when  the  time  does  come,  the 
grain  can  be  put  lu  without  serious  delay.  This 
gram  season  we  would  like  to  see  the  great  bench 
lying  between  here  and  Cucamonga  experimented 
lairly,  as  the  crop  lands  lu  tUe  valley  proper  are  all 
being  used  in  the  Iruit  line.  Good  wheat  can  be 
produced  there  as  well  as  in  any  other  point  in  the 
county,  we  know,  if  we  have  a  fair  winter.  There 
are  other  large  tracts  of  government  laud  in  the 
county  that  snould  receive  some  notice  too.  A 
body  ol  something  like  10,000  acres  lies  between  the 
Yucaipa  ranch  and  the  foothills  east,  that  is  as  fine 
a  body  of  land  as  there  is  in  the  county,  and  as  well 
adapted  to  fruits  as  small  graiu.  Tnere  is  also  a 
large  section  of  tlie  county  in  and  about  San  Oor- 
gouio  Pass,  every  foot  of  which  is  good  grain  land 
that  lies  idle.  A  finer  location,  iu  regard  to  water^ 
health,  scenery,  soil,  railroad  tacil'.fies,  etc.,  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  On  the  part  of  the  San  Jacinto 
plains  lyiug  in  this  county  is  another  laige  tract, 
which  IS  well  situated,  the  California  Southern  rail 
road  passing  through  it,  and  which  we  think  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  cereals.  Further  west,  we 
ci>me  to  the  mesa  lands  of  the  Temescil  and  Vorba 
ranches,  which  have  been  sown  to  grain  heretofore, 
and  which  lauds  produce  on  an  average  as  good 
crops  as  are  produced  anywhere.  In  looking  over 
the  San  Bernardino  valley  one  would  be  surprised 
to  see  the  quantity  of  good  laud  lying  vacant.  All 
we  need  to  be  independent  here  for  our  flour  is  a 
little  enterprise.  We  can  raise  more  than  we  nted 
if  we  exert  ourselves,  and  we  want  to  see  something 
done  in  this  line  this  season. — San  Beniard'nio  In- 
dex.   

COUNTY  L,ANU>4. 

The  Assessor  has  classified  ihe  lauds  of  So- 
lano county  into  five  grades,  viz:  The  first  of 
about  4U,0U0  is  the  very  best  quality  of  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  land,  and  iu  point  of  richness  and 
productiveness  cannot  be  surpassed  in  tho 
Slate,  uud  is  rated  at  $75  to  $1U0  per  acre,  and 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  and  vegetable  farms  in 
I'leasaut  Valley  are  valued  ut  much  higher  fig- 
ures—as high  us  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre. 
The  second,  comprising  the  best  quality  of 
graiu  laud,  of  about  220,000  acres,  is  rated  at 
from  $J0  to  $50  per  acre.  These  lands  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  Tho  third, 
comprising  u  lower  grade  of  farming  lands,  in- 
cludiug  the  swamp  and  overflow  lands,  with  an 
urea  ol  220,0110  acres,  is  valued  at  from  $15  to 
$30  per  acre.  Tho  fourth  grade,  comprising 
tho  partially  reclaimed  swamp  lauds,  being  on 
nu  alkali  soil,  and  poor,  coustilule  about  75,- 
000  acres,  and  are  valued  at  from  $10  to  $15 
per  acre.  The  tilth  grade,  comprising  the 
swamp  uud  oveitlow  (unreclaimed)  lauds,  and 
the  high  mountain,  ranges,  unproductive,  as 
yei,  except  lor  pasture,  are  rated  in  price  Iroia 
$2.5U  to  $5  per  acre.—  Vullejo  Uhro  S.cte. 
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NOTICE. 

The  January  issue  will  be  necessarily  delayed 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  However, 
our  subscribers  will  receive  a  double  nuniber, 
instead  of  the  single,  fully  illustrated,  which 
will  pay  Ihem  for  the  delay. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  TBE  ELi!:CT10N. 
The  late  election  iu  this  State  and  city 
carries  with  it  a  most  important  and  salutary 
lesson.    In  its  results  it  is  gratifying  to  both 
political  parties.     To  the  Democrats  it  lets 
in  a  gleam  of  light,  and  gives  them  a  promist- 
of  emergiug  from  the  condition  of  a  hopeless  I 
minority,  and  again  being  the  leading  party  of 
the  country,  shaping  its  policy  and  bearing  the 
honors  of  the  national  administration.    To  the 
Republicans  it  is  even  more  welcome,  for  it 
shows  that  withiu  their  own  lines  they  have 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to  shake  off  the 
bad  influences  that  have  brought  dishonor  on 
its  later  career,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  its  earlier 
history  and  achievements.    Such  long  pros- 
perity and  power  no  party  ever  before  had  in 
the  history  of  the  country.    Its  success  in 
breaking   down   the   great   curse  of  human 
slavery,  and  conquering  the  great  rebellion  had 
justly  entitled  it  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country  and   the  whole  world.     But  with 
success  and  prolonged  power  inevitably  came 
great  abuses.    To  maintain  the  party,  the  or- 
ganization fell  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  pro- 
fessional politicians,  who  thought  less  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  than  of  keeping  iu 
their  own  hands  the  power  and  emoluments  of 
office.    Thus  the  rank  and  tile  found  that  they 
had  little  to  say  iu  the  nomination  and  election 
of  the  candidates  of  their  own  party.    A  ring 
of  managers  so  arranged  things  that  the  caucus 
and  convention  nominated  those  who  could  be 
used  to  promote  their  owh  selfish  interests. 
This  abuse  had  gone  on  so  long  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  hardly  be  considered  llepubli- 
can.    The  people  had  little  to  say  of  the  can- 
didates whom  they   must  vote  for,  if  they 
would  vote  at  all,  and  not  directly  support 
their  opponents.    But  the  result,  not  only  in 
California,  but  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana,  and  many  other  Stales,  showed 
that  the  people  still  held  the  power,  and  were 
determined  to  break  up  llie  miserable  rings 
that  had  got  the  control  of  the  party  organiza- 
tions. 


And  this  was  done  without  any  change  of 
principles  on  the  part  of  R'  publicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats. There  are  no  fewer  Republicans  and 
no  more  Democrats  to-day  ihau  there  were 
two  years  ago.  Indeed,  there  were  no  party 
issues  at  stake  in  the  election,  and  people 
could  not  change  their  political  views  on  the 
measures  before  the  country,  for  there  was  no 
distinctly  Republican  or  Democratic  measure 
before  them.  The  men  wlio  sustained  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  his  war  policy,  glory  in  the 
part  Ihey  took,  while  those  who  voted  against 
him  and  his  measures  are  wedded  to  the  same 
party  now.  On  all  these  matters  there  has 
been  no  change  of  sentiment;  and  in  the  late 
elections,  the  Republicans  who  voted  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  or  staid  away  from  the  polls,  did 
so,  not  because  they  were  not  politically  the 
same  they  had  been  lor  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  that  the  managers  and  trading  politicians, 
who  had  got  the  state  organizations  under 
their  control,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rank  and 
file,  might  be  dispossessed  of  their  power  for 
evil,  and  the  party  purified  and  restored  to  the 
public  confidence,  so  that  it  might  again,  in  the 
next  national  contest,  present  a  solid  front  that 
would  command  the  respect  of  all  good  men, 
and  give  them  a  rii.bt  to  expect  another  tri- 
umph at  the  next  Presidential  election. 

But  they  must  confess  the  Democrats  have 
the  vantage  ground.  The  late  successes  give 
them  an  earnest  of  future  triumphs.  They 
are  jubilant,  hopeful  and  confident.  There 
are  no  aistinct  issues  of  national  policy  to  re- 
pel those  Republicans  that  would  not  object  to 
a  transfer  of  power  to  other  hands.  There  is 
a  disposition  in  favor  of  a  change.  But  can 
the  Democrats  improve  their  opportunities? 
Ever  sincethe  war  they  have  displayed,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  a  wonderful  talent  to  ruin 
their  own  opportunities.  Like  Fallstaff,  they 
have  shown  they  had  "  great  alacrity  in  sink- 
ing." For  the  next  two  years  they  will  be  on 
their  good  behavior.  If  they  engage  in  dis- 
creditable wrangles,  and  allow  those  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Civil  War  to  take  (he 
lead  in  the  party  management,  Ihey  will  most 
assuredly  fail.  Let  them  act  wisely:  "  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead;"  let  old  animosities 
and  prejudices  be  buried  and  forgotten,  so  that 
the  aflairs  of  the  couutiy  are  wisely,  economi- 
cally, and  justly  administered;  let  the  scramble 
for  office  be  rebuked,  and  civil  service  reform  be 
enforced,  and  ihe  people  will  care  little  by 
whom  the  good  work  is  accomplished.  Then,  as 
a  result  of  the  late  election,  the  people  will  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  bosses  or  cliques  do 
not  rule  the  couutiy,  but  that,  whep  they  shall 
do  their  duty,  the  power  to  effect  reforms,  or 
change  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
is  still  in  their  hands;  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment may  have  iu  itself  the  power  of  shaking 
ofif  unworthy  or  unsatisfactory  rulers,  and. 
resting  on  the  popular  support,  make  itself 
perpetual. 


CALIFORNIA 


AGRICVLTDRALLY 
SIDBRED. 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  SEASON. 

It  is  generally  understood  by  farmers  that 
with  the  tirst  rains  the  new  agricultural  season 
begins.  Taking  this  as  a  standard,  ours  com- 
menced some  weeks  ago.  The  rainy  season 
has  set  iu  with  favorable  indications;  and 
cheering  news  of  agiicullural  activity  reaches 
us  from  all  portions  of  the  Slate.  Thus  far 
the  rains  and  fair  weather  have  been  exactly  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently making  the  most  of  it.  Since  the 
heavy  rains  that  occurred  iu  October  and  early 
in  November,  the  weather  has  been  warm  and 
pleasant,  giving  the  new  grass  a  good  start, 
thereby  euabliug  horses  and  cattle  to  find  fair 
pasturage.  Farmers  have  had  tine  opportuni- 
ties, during  the  last  few  weeks,  to  seed  their 
summer-fallowed  lands,  and,  with  so  excellent 
a  start  on  the  season's  work,  the  prospect 
favors  a  very  large  acreage  of  grain  the  com- 
ing season.  It  may  be  considered  rather 
early  to  begin  canvassing  our  agricultural 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  to  any  large  ex- 
tent; but  it  luay  be  safely  said,  we  think,  that 
no  previous  year,  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
has  the  outlook  been  more  promising  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  A  large  amount  of  new 
land  is  being  brought  under  cultivation  iu 
various  sections.  We  are  very  sanguine  in  the 
belief  that  the  value  of  our  agricultural  crops 
fi>r  the  year  of  1883  will  nearly  or  quite  reach 
$150,000,000.  With  production  running  up  to 
these  figures,  all  other  industries  will  be  stim- 
ulated. 


It  is  occasionally  stated  by  Eastern  journals 
and  correspondents  that  our  Stale  is  not,  in 
any  sense,  an  agricultural  country,  and  that 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  had  better  avoid  it. 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  refutation  of 
this  assertion  is,  to  make  known  the  results  of 
our  harvests  for  the  last  few  years.    The  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour,  from  California,  for 
the  two  years  ending  June  30th,  of  this  year, 
amounted  to  1,520.2'27  barrels  of  flour,  valued 
at  $7,163,199;  35,552,057  centals  of  wheat, 
valued  at  $55,393,530.    Reducing  the  flour  to 
wheat,  the  total  of  the  two  years  mentioned  is 
equivalent  to  40,127,000  centals,  valued  at  $62- 
556,700.    It  must  be  admitted  that  a  million 
tons  of  wheat  exported  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion is  worthy  of  note,  especially  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
figures  do  not  include  shipments  made  over- 
land.    The  wheat  and  flour  exports  from 
California  for  a  decade,  exclusive  of  overland 
shipments,  the  flour  being  reduced  to  and 
added  to  the  wheat,  amount  to  5,919,100  tons 
and  $'206,305,100  in  value,  or  $20,630,000  per 
annum.    The  most  careful  estimates  of  this 
year's  crop  are  put  down  at  a  million  and  a 
half  tons.    This  will  leave  a  surplus  for  export 
of  something  over  1,000,000  tons.  California 
heads  the  list  of  barley  producing  States.  In 
addition  to  these  staples,  must  be  added  wine 
and  wool,  as  permanent  productions  of  the 
State,  which  are  steadily  augmenting  in  extent 
and  value;  the  former  averaging  about  12,000,- 
000    gallons,    worth    $3,500,000;    the  latter 
something  over  45,000,0^0  pounds,  valued  at 
$8,500,000.    To  the  capacity  of  California  for 
the  production  of  raisins  and  every  variety  of 
fruit,  we  have  frequently  called  attention.  In 
fact  our  domain  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  land  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  orange  and  the 
lemon.    Nobody  has  attempted  to  closely  ap- 
proximate its  capacity  for  the  production  of 
these  staple  articles  of  commerce.    It  seems  to 
be  almost  limitless. 

The  results  we  have  mentioned  have  been 
obtained  in  a  country  which,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  was  regardid  as  almost  value- 
less— except  for  ilsmiues— and  whicb,  was  then 
thought,  with  difficulty  might  bo  made  to  sup- 
port a  sparse  population.  The  opinion  then 
expressed  seems  still  to  be  held  by  certain 
E  istern  juurnalists,  notwilhstanding  its  stead\ 
agricultural  growth.  When  the  vast  extent  of 
our  possible  agricultural  productions  is  con- 
sidered, in  conueclion  with  actual  results,  and 
the  present  pi'oportion  of  our  population  to 
the  urea  of  laud  suitable  for  cultivation,  it  will 
be  seen  what  room  there  is  for  largely  in- 
creased immigration  for  years  to  come,  and 
what  opportunities  remain  open  for  those 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  to  se- 
cure homes,  plenty  and  independence  in  the  land 
most  favored  by  nature  of  any  iu  (be  world. 

The  outlook  throughout  the  Stale  is  certainly 
of  a  most  encouraging  character.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  tbat  1882  will  be 
counted  among  the  most  prosperous  years  Ihe 
Golden  State  has  ever  had.  Progress  has  been 
made  iu  the  construction  of  ditches  and  arte- 
sian wells  for  irrigation  purposes.  In  addition 
to  gathering  large  crops,  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  improvements  made.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  State  there  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  new  enterprises  are  being  under- 
taken, and  that  all  the  various  industries,  now 
iu  operation  for  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, are  being  stimulaled. 

As  it  is  a  proverbially  difficult  task  to  con- 
vince a  man  against  his  will,  we  cannot  expect 
to  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  using  their  influence  to  check  and 
retard  the  flow  of  immigrants  to  Calitoruia; 
but  to  those  directly  interested  iu  a  knowledge 
of  her  resources,  the  facts  and  figures  given  iu 
this  article  will  speak  for  themselves. 


SUBSCBIBE  for  TbjS  BK80l7SCG8  0FCAI.irOIUIIA. 


BUILDING  OPER.ATIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lumber  production 
of  the  coast  counties,  this  year,  will  foot  up 
some  150,000,000  feet.  San  Francijco  has  al- 
ready increased  her  receipts  of  lumber  nearly 
7,000,000  feet  over  the  same  months  of  1880, 
and  1,000,000  over  those  of  last  year.  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  data  to  give  the  lum- 
ber shipment  to  other  ports,  but  we  learn  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  that  four  large  yards 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  local  demand 
for  building  in  that  city  and  county,  and  the 
activity  still  continues;  and  we  believe  it  is 
correspondingly  large  at  other  points. 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMI.XG. 

In  view  of  the  present  low  prices  of  wheat, 
and  of  the  possibilities  lhat  foreign  demand  for 
California  wheat  may  fail  almost  any  season, 
farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  true 
policy  is  to  mix  their  crops. 

The  press,  generally,  is  advocoting  a  divers- 
ity in  crops.  We  are  well  aware  that  the 
farmer  who  has  grown  nothing  but  wheat  for 
years,  with  good  success,  is  very  apt  to  think 
that  he  cannot  cultivate  any  other  product  on 
his  land  that  will  be  equally  remunerative. 
We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  diversi- 
fied farming,  when  intelligently  engaged  in, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  more  profitable  than 
wheat-growing  exclusively. 

AVe  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, to  the  future  growth  of  California,  to 
provide  against  the  possible  contingency  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Some  lake  the  ground 
that,  if  such  a  contingency  should  arise,  in- 
stead of  being  a  calamity,  it  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  a  great  benefit  to  farmers,  as  it 
would  be  the  means  of  substituting  for  wheat 
the  cultivation  of  other  and  more  profitable 
crops.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  wise 
policy  to  wait  until  the  calamity  has  actually 
overtaken  us.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  we 
think,  to  provide  for  it  in  advance.  But  what 
shall  we  raise  that  will  bring  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  we  now  receive  from 
England  for  our  surplus  wheat?  If  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  worth  anything  at  all,  our 
future,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  man- 
ufacture of  wine,  is  almost  without  limit. 

Sugar,  manufactured  from  beets,  has  been 
suggested  as  one  substitute.  It  is  well  known 
that  California  is  one  of  the  great  sugar  import- 
ing States — that  the  refiners  in  San  Francisco 
convert  annually,  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  into  refined  sugar,  besides  making  four 
or  five  million  gallons  of  syrup,  which  find 
ready  markets  in  the  neighboring  States  and 
Teirifories.  The  establishment  of  sugar  fac- 
tories and  refineries  will  build  up  settlements 
that  will  give  employment  to  tbousauds  of  peo- 
ple. Minnesota  is  growing  large  quantities  of 
sugar-cane,  and  is  now  commencing  to  manu- 
facture her  own  sugar.  If  that  State  produces 
it,  why  will  it  not  grow  in  California? 

The  Healdsburg  Flan  says  that,  taking  one 
season  with  anotLer,  20  acres  of  hops  will  net 
more  than  70  acres  of  wheat.  There  is  always 
a  deniand'for  them.  We  import  a  great  many 
things  which  would  be  more  profitable  to  raise 
than  wheat.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  lhat  olive- 
growing  is  destiuid  to  become  immensely 
profitable.  Our  journal  contains,  in  almost 
every  issue,  well-authenticated  instances,  show- 
ing the  truth  of  this  statement. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disconr- 
ngiiig  Ihe  growth  of  a  cereal  which  has  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  Ihe  Slate;  we  simply 
caution  against  it  as  a  specially,  where  there 
are  so  many  other  crops  which  may  be  grown 
to  a  better  advantage.  We  believe  it  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  California  soil  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  a  vast  variety  of  products; 
consequently  Ihe  farmer  has  a  wide  range  from 
which  to  c  oose. 

Our  farmers  should  consider  these  things, 
and  reflect  how  dangerous  it  is  for  Ihem  to 
depend  alone  upon  their  wheat  crop  for  profits. 
They  should  raise  alfalfa  and  various  grasses, 
and  calculate  that  their  future  profits,  at  least 
for  a  time,  must  come  more  fmrn  bee',  butter, 
and  cheese,  which  they  can  produce,  than  wheat. 
Besides,  a  variety  of  crops  will  be  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  onr 
young  commonwealth  in  many  ways.  It  will 
create  manufactures,  thereby  inducing  immi- 
gration that  will  settle  up  ihs  waste  places  with 
thriving  communities.  Diversified  farming 
possesses  great  advantages,  and,  wherever  prac- 
ticed with  skill  an.l  judgment,  it  is  sure  to  be 
remuiierative.  There  are  very  few  farms  where 
butter-making,  cattle-raising,  poultry-raising, 
and  diversity  of  crops  will  not  pay.  In  ad- 
dition, every  farmer  should  raise  his  own 
horses,  pork,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  There  are 
many  farms  in  the  State  that  have  become  tin- 
profitable,  on  account  of  having  been  devoted, 
lor  many  consecutive  years,  to  the  one-crop 
system,  while,  if  the  diversified  plan  had  been 
followed,  their  owners  would  to-day  be  rich 
and  independent. 

There  are  so  many  weighty  considerations, 
all  going  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  a  contin- 
ued demand  for  California  wheat  in  the 
European  markets,  at  remunerative  prices,  that 
it  will  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to  set  our 
most  intelligent  farmers  to  reflecting  upon  the 
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importance  of  diversifying  their  crops,  nuci  to 
inquiring  of  themselves  whiit  they  can  produce 
in  the  place  of  wheat.  The  importance  of  this 
subject  cannot  be  overestimated,  nor  can  it  be 
too  frequently  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
our  thinking  people. 


THE    MESA    LANDS     OF    L.OS  ANGELES 
COUNTY. 

Knowing  that  the  mesa,  or  table  lands  of  this 
county  are  extensive,  and  the  soil  naturally 
rich,  we,  in  common  with  many  others  who 
have  visited  that  section,  have  often  wondered 
why  they  are  not  more  generally  cultivated. 
But  a  late  issue  of  the  Express  explains  it  in  a 
measure.  It  says,  in  substance,  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  seasons  renders  it  a  precarious 
business  to  plow  and  seed  these  lands;  but  if 
the  irrigating  waters  of  the  county  were  devel- 
oped to  their  full  capacity  and  judiciously  dis- 
tributed, these  lauds  could  all  be  brought  under 
profitable  cultivation.  The  Express  adds  that 
the  State  Engineers'  Department  has  already 
shown,  by  water  surveys  made  in  that  county, 
that  the  streams  which  intersect  it  have  their 
rise  in  the  mountains,  and  can  be  made  to  af- 
ford an  ample  supply  to  irrigate  every  acre  of 
the  bjoad  mesa  lying  below  the  foothills.  It  is 
said  that  no  land  is  more  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  the  grape  than  the  table-lauds  which  stretch 
from  valley  to  valley  throughout  that  county. 
What  has  been  done  for  the  mesa  soil  at  Kiver- 
side  by  water  facilities  can  be  done  for  all  the 
mesa  lands  of  Los  Angeles  county.  If  properly 
irrigated,  the  lands  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering would  afford  an  almost  limitless  area  for 
new  vineyards.  "When  a  system  of  irrrigation 
has  been  inaugurated,  by  which  lands  remote 
from  the  source  of  water  supply  cau  be  irri- 
gated, all  the  mesa  lands  of  Los  Angeles 
county  will  be  available  for  vine  culture. 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  mesa  lands  of  Los  Angeles, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  valuable  counties  of 
our  State  still  contains  immense  areas  of  rich, 
uncultivated  soil  that  can  yet  be  bought  at  low 
prices  with  easy  terms  of  payment. 


FARMING  LANDS. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  our  cultivated 
lands  are  too  high-priced;  but  this,  we  think, 
is  a  mistake.    Liuds,  like  all  other  merchant- 
able commodities,  are  worth  just  what  cau  be 
made  out  of  them.    In  the  Atlantic  States,  for 
instance,  where  they  are  valued,  say  at  twenty 
dollars  per  acie,  a  hard-working,  economical 
man  might  toil  a  life-lime  in  the  hot  sun  frost, 
snow  and  mud,  and  yet  be  unable  to  clem- 
any  more   than    enough  to  pay  for  a  faini 
Here,  the   same  money  will   purchase  laud 
enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  two  or  three  years. 
We  have  millions  of  acres  that  will  product-,  in 
variety,  the  growth  of  nearly  all  the  Idiigdonis 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.    Many  of 
the  interior  papers,  published  in  the  center  of 
large  and  rich  agiicullural  districts,  are  con- 
stantly making  mention  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  plenty  of  good  land  in  their  respective  local- 
ities, that  is  actually  going  to  waste  for  the 
want  of  cultivation,  and  which  could  be  bought 
at  reasonably  low  pi  iees.    In  Tehan.a,  Mendo- 
cino, Humboldt,    Lassen,  Shasta  and  Like 
counties,  a  large  number  of  imniigrants.  of 
small  means,  could  find  suitable  homes.  The 
land  is  still  cheap,  consequently  it  requires  but 
little  money  to  purchase  and  establi>h  a  com- 
fortable home,    la  the  record  of  the  teriitory 
embraced  iu  these  counties,  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance to  be  found  of  a  total  failure  of  crops. 
The  cry  is  often  raised  that  all  the  good  land 
in  the  State  is  occupied  or  in  the  hands  of  land 
monopolists,  who  are  holding  on  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  large   profits   at  some 
future  day.    This  is  only  true  iu  a  few  in- 
stances.    We  know  that  large  land-holders, 
generally,  all  over  the  State,  are  about  sub- 
dividing and  selling  their  immense  tracts  in 
small  parcels  and  on  easy  term.s.    In  many  in- 
stances, they  offer  small  farms  on  such  terms 
that  any  industrious  man,  with  very  little 
means,  can  purchase  and  cultivate  a  farm  of 
his  own. 


HEALTHY  TOWN. 

Petaluma  has  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
as  cosmopolitan  in  its  population  as  any  other 
town  in  the  State  of  its  size.  But  we  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other  city  of  equal  size 
in  the  United  States  as  to  our  annual  death 
rate  or  criminal  calendar. — Fetaluma  Courier, 


HOW    TO    GET  IIO.UKSTE.VDS. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  California  possesses 
many  millions  of  acres  of  good  farming  laud, 
still  open  to  pre-emption  and  homestead  pur- 
poses, and  that  IGO  acres  of  this  deep,  rich, 
virgin  soil  any  man  can  claim  for  a  homestead 
by  virtue  of  his  citizenship,  we  publish  the 
following  leading  article  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  daily  Chromcte,  of  this  city.  The 
writer  has  evidently  given  the  subject  much 
study  and  thoughtful  consideration.  It  con- 
tains very  valuable  information  for  that  large 
class  of  people  who  are  desirous  of  locating 
and  establishing  homesteads  in  our  favored 
State.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  fullest,  clear- 
est, and  most  concise  statement  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  observation.  The  majority, 
even  of  old  Californians,  fail  to  realize  the 
extent  of  country  that  is  open  to  settlement 
under  the  pi'e-emption  laws  by  both  men  and 
women.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  misstat- 
ing to  say,  to  intending  immigrants,  that 
California  is  the  most  inviting  field  for  the  in- 
dustrious immigrant  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  It  possesses  nearly 
every  climate  that  can  be  found  iu  the  Union, 
and  has  all  altitudes,  from  the  ocean's  level  to 
15,000  feet  above  it: 

More  than  common  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested, of  late,  amoog  the  people  of  this  and 
other  Pacific  States  to  secure  homesteads  on 
the  public  lands.  How  to  secure  these  is  a 
question  that  is  often  asked,  and  we  shall  an- 
swer it  as  briefly  as  possible.  A  homestead  en- 
try must  not  exceed  IGO  acres.  It  may  be  for 
80,  or  40,  or  a  smaller  number  of  acres;  but  one 
homestead  is  all  that  any  one  person  is  en- 
titled to.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  are  entitled 
to  homesteads,  by  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  first  step  ih  a  written  application  to  the 
Laud  Office  in  the  district  where  the  laud  to  be 
eutei'ed  is  located.  It  must  state  the  full  name 
of  the  applicant;  the  section,  township,  and 
range  where  the  land  lies,  and  the  number  of 
acres  applied  for;  and  the  laud  must  have  been 
surveyed  by  the  United  States;  and  there  must 
be  no  prior,  adverse,  valid  right  to  the  laud. 
On  this  ii)ii)licalion — and  none  but  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates,  or  Ihose  who  have  filed  to 
becom°  such,  are  legally  entitled  to  a  home- 
stead entry — the  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
issues  a  certificate  to  the  applicant.  This 
states  that  the  person  is  legally  entitled  to  the 
entry,  the  class  of  the  land,  and  that  it  is  sui- 
veyed.  The  aiipluant  then  makes  afS-'avit : 
That  he  has  filed  hisaiiplicalion ;  that  he  or  she 
is  the  head  of  a  family  or  not  as  the  case  may 
be;  that  he  is  a  citizen,  or  has  filed  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  such;  that  he  or  she 
is  21  years  of  age;  or,  if  a  soldier,  that  he  has 
served  not  less  than  tourleen  days  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  Iheiuivy  in  the  lime  of 
actual  wai  ;  that  the  a]'|jlicatiou  is  made  for  his 
or  her  exclusive  benefit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
actual  settlement,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  person;  and  finally,  that  he  or  she  Las 
not  before  had  the  benefit  of  the  Hi'me.stcad 
law.  This  is  sworn  to  before  the  Register  or 
the  Rpceiver.  The  next  step  is  to  pi'ythe  Land 
Office  fi  e  and  commission,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land  entered.  The  fees  and  com- 
missions for  homesteaders  are :  For  IGO  acres 
of  land  within  the  belt  of  any  railroad  grant  on 
the  evei!-nuinbered  sections,  fee  $10,  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry,  and  com- 
mission $1'2,  to  be  paid  all  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  certificate  of  tilie  issues,  $12  more 
must  be  paid;  a  total  of  $34.  The  fees  and 
commissions  for  80  acres  are  just  half  as  much, 
and  for  40  acies,  $11  in  all.  If  the  land  is  not 
within  any  land-grant  belt  the  fees  and  com- 
missions, jiajableas  above  stated,  amount  to 
$22  for  IGO  acres,  half  as  much  for  80  acres, 
and  $8  for  40  acres.  The  resident  owner  of  a 
farm  of  80  acres  may  enter  as  a  part  of  his 
homestead  80  adjoining  acres  on  the  same 
terms  as  above  and  the  same  forms.  Or,  if  he 
owns  40  acres,  he  may  enter  120  acres  ad- 
ditional of  adjoining  public  lands.  This  is  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1870. 

To  perfect  title  to  homestead  entry  five 
years'  continuous  residence  is  required.  A 
single  woman  who  has  homestead  land  does 
not  lose  her  right  by  marriage,  but  she  must 
settle  on  and  cultivate  the  land.  Married 
woiuen  are  entitled  to  homesteads.  An  aban- 
doned wife,  if  she  continues  to  live  on  a  home- 
stead entered  by  her  husband,  is  entitled  to  a 
certitiento  of  title  iu  her  own  name.  Minors 
under  21  years  of  age  are  not  entitled  to  home- 
i  stead  entry.  The  application,  to  bo  legal, 
I  must  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Receiver,  iu 


oflSce  hours,  and  accompanied  by  the  legal  fees 
and  commission.  After  continuous  residence 
and  cultivation  for  five  years  the  homesteader 
receives  his  patent  of  perfect  title  to  the  land. 
The  law  as  to  residence  does  not  prohibit  him 
from  working  off  the  land  for  others  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time.  If  he  dies  before  the 
end  of  five  years,  his  widow  or  heirs  may  re- 
side on  the  land  for  the  remainder  of  the  five 
years  and  get  the  title.  AVhere  a  man  and 
woman  have  made  separate  homestead  entry 
on  lands  that  join,  they  may  marry  and  com- 
plete title  to  both  by  building  and  living  in  a 
house  on  the  line  of  the  two  tracts.  A  husband 
loses  none  of  his  rights  by  the  refusal  of  his 
wife  to  reside  on  the  land. 


IMPROVING    THE     STANDARD  OF 
WUEAT. 

A  writer  in  the  ^u//e^i»whohashad  practical 
experience  in  wheat-growing,  furnishes  that 
paper  with  the  following  excellent  article: 

General  Bidwell  has  this  year  exhibited  G4 
varieties  of  wheat  grown  on  his  farm.  He  is 
testing  a  much  larger  number,  and  he  proposes 
to  make  every  effort  to  improve  the  standard. 
What  a  wealthy  farmer  can  do  in  this  way  on  a 
large  scale,  the  owner  of  a  smaller  section  of 
land  may  do  to  a  greater  extent,  than  he 
imagines.  By  careful  selection  now,  while  his 
wheat  is  being  threshed,  he  may  do  much, 
though  iu  truth  the  work  of  picking  out  the 
best  should  begin  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is 
fairly  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  wheat 
product  of  the  State  might  easily  be  increased 
one-fourth  without  adding  an  acre  to  the  extent 
under  cultivation,  if  only  the  best  were  every- 
where sown. 

There  are  two  elements  in  success:  First, 
selecting  good  seed  for  stocks;  second,  crossing 
them  with  a  distinct  iaea  of  what  one  desires 
to  obtain.  The  farmer  has  learned  that  ctrtain 
characteristics  are  needed ;  the  miller  requires 
other  qualities;  all  must  be,  so  far  as  possible, 
combined  in  the  best  wheat.  Let  us  see  what 
some  of  these  characteristics  are.  The  farmer 
wants  fine,  plump  wheat,  with  large  grain,  in  a 
long  head,  having  close  chaff,  and  borne  on  a 
stifl'and  well-glazed  stalk.  It  must  be  a  hardy 
and  prolific  variety,  of  good  appearance.  The 
millers  want  hard  wheat,  high  in  flour-makmg 
properties. 

Now  the  system  of  breeding  wheat  is  simply 
to  cross  the  hard,  beaidtd.  stiff-stalk  wheat, 
which  makes  poor  flour,  upon  the  weak-stalked 
but  choice  graini  d  w  heat,  which  makes  flue 
flour.  The  lesulling  field  will  look  like  a 
strange  mixture  of  wheat  plants  of  all  kinds, 
bearing  widely  diverse  kernels.  The  heads 
will  Vie  of  varying  lengths  and  appear.ances, 
some  long,  some  short  some  bearded  and  some 
smooth,  but  sturdy.  The  really  important 
step  in  the  process  comes  next.  Out  of  this 
heterogeneous  array  of  wheat  heads,  the  best 
must  be  chosen,  and  after  the  grains  from 
these  best  heads  are  rubbed  out,  the  choicest 
kernels  must  be  set  apart  for  the  next  season's 
sowing.  This  is  exactly  as  the  stock-raiser 
chooses  nis  best  animals  to  breed  from.  And 
if  from  a  rod  square  garden  patch  the  experi- 
menter manages  la  obtain  100  grains  of  wheat 
that  are  worth  sowing  again,  he  is  doing  well. 
Take  the  very  best ;  reject  all  others.  That  is 
the  way  to  build  up  a  pedigree  wheat,  smli  as 
Professor  Bhiunt,  <jf  Colorado,  originated. 

California  jiresents  piculiar  .acililies  for  ex- 
periments of  this  sort.  The  farmer-boys  on 
the  grain-growing  ranches  of  the  gr.  at  valleys 
could  find  much  pleasiire  and  ultimate  profit 
iu  such  work.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to 
New  York,  to  Europe,  to  Australia,  to  Chile, 
and  to  South  Africa  for  accidental  improve- 
ment iu  our  most  important  cereal.  Steady, 
persistent  labor  in  hybridizing  the  wheats  we 
have  here,  well  acclimated,  cannot  fail  to  give 
us  better  varieties  than  any  yet  grown.  To  this 
task,  then,  the  progressive  agriculturists  of  the 
State  are  cordial'y  uiged.  It  will  not  prove 
diflScult  or  unprofitable. 


A   GOOD  WORK. 

It  is  stated  that  iu  the  course  of  n  few  years 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  run  through 
an  avenue  of  shade  trees  hundreds  of  miles  iu 
length.  This  extensive  tree  planting  is  being 
done  to  protect  the  road  from  storms  and  snow 
d'ilts.  In  addition  to  having  a  large  gang  of 
men  at  this  work,  between  Fargo  and  Bis- 
marck, in  Dakota,  the  officers  distributed  im- 
mense quantities  of  seedlings  and  cuttings  to 
the  farmers  settled  on  the  land  grant,  and 
offered  prizes  for  skill  iu  forestry. 


A   PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 

A  San  l''ran:isco  correspondent  of  tL^  ,  .- 
lanis  City  Jiulcx  writes  as  follows: 

Hops  are  a  dollar  a  pound  in  the  Snn  Fran- 
cisco market.  The  litilleUii  says  a  Chiunmen 
walked  into  a  commission  store  and  drew  out 
$7,000  iu  a  lump,  the  proceeds  of  his  hop  crop 
on  a  few  acres  this  year.  An  American  in  '  ne 
of  the  interior  valleys,  the  other  day,  sold  his 
hop  crop  for  $40,000;  he  had  that  number  of 
pounds.  The  hop  men  have  "  struck  it  rich" 
this  year,  according  to  a  current  phraze.  Some 
of  the  rich  warm  valleys  will  produce  hops  to 
perfection. 

The  viticultnrists  have  also  done  well  this 
year.  The  grape  crop  has  ranged  all  the  way 
from  $25  to  §100  a  ton.  This  extreme  price 
has  only  been  commanded  by  choice  tabic 
grapes.  The  best  mountain  wine  (grapes  have 
brought  from  $25  to  $30  a  ton.  Now,  at  these 
prices  the  net  profit  has  exceeded  somewhat 
$100  an  acre.  And  this  profit  has  been  de- 
rived from  comparatively  poor  land,  which  a 
few  years  ago  could  have  been  bought  for  ten 
dollars  an  acre.  On  valley  land  the  grape  pro- 
duct has  been  much  larger,  although  the  profit 
may  not  have  been  much  greater,  unless  a 
good  table  grape  was  produced.  The  raisin 
makers  sell  thtir  product  at  high  prices. 

Then,  there  are  the  general  fruit  growers  — 
the  producers  of  cherries,  currants,  apricots, 
plums  and  apples;  they  have  made  money  this 
year.  As  to  the  general  farmers,  most  of  them 
have  done  well.  The  hay  crop  has  been  large, 
and  it  has  commanded  a  high  price.  Wheat 
and  barley  have  been  money-making  crops  this 
year.  Several  minor  crops  have  brought  high 
prices. 

This  has  been  a  prosperous  y  ear  for  the  lum- 
bermen of  the  coast  from  Monterey  bay  to 
Puget  Sound.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
iu  the  country,  and  a  large  amouut  of  build- 
ing going  on  iu  the  interior,  which  has  made 
a  very  lively  home  trade.  The  export  trade 
has  also  been  greatly  quickened. 

Just  now  the  whalers  are  coming  info  port 
from  the  Arctic,  and  the  tenor  of  the  news  is 
favorable.  One  whaler,  a  sailing  vessel,  owned 
at  San  Francisco,  a  "little  old  square  rigger," 
returned  the  other  day  full  of  oil  and  bone,  the 
cargo  being  v/orth  about  teu  limes  as  much  as 
the  vessel.  It  is  true  that  there  are  great 
hazards  in  the  business,  and  one  steam  whaler 
has  been  crushed  iu  the  ice.  But  the  fleet  will 
Come  down  from  the  Arctio  with  a  jirelty  good 
report — at  least  that  is  the  prospect  now. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  field  of  industries, 
we  find  no  prominent  interest  which  has  been 
in  a  languishing  condition.  Here  and  there 
crops  have  failed  on  account  of  drouth.  A 
ship  now  and  then  has  bt-en  crushed  by  ice  or 
lost  iu  a  gale.  But  the  tide  this  year  has  set  in 
iu  favor  of  nearly  all  legiliinate  pursuits  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  in  fact  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast. 

rO.M  Pl.l.ll  KN  I'A  H  Y. 

While  at  Ukiah,  Mendocino  county,  Califor- 
nia, a  short  time  ago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  interestinjj  lecture,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "  GockI  Templars'  Orphans' 
Home,"  delivered  by  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Reed,  of 
that  place.  This  lady  has  recently  published  a 
neat  and  attractive  volume,  entitled  "  Early 
Poems  of  Anna  M.  Morrison,"  (her  inaiilen 
name).  The  volume  contains  some  beautifully 
written  ])oems,  nearly  all  of  Ihem  pmduced  at 
an  early  age.  which  would  be  creditable  to  a 
much  older  jioi^t.  Her  monody  on  President 
Garfield  is  a  fine  production.  We  are  j)leased 
to  learn  that  the  book  is  meeting  wilh  an  ex- 
tended sale. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  next  issue  will  be  our  Annual,  which 
will  contain  a  splendid  bird's  eye  view  of  this 
city,  gotten  up  at  great  expense.  It  is  now  iu 
the  hands  of  tlie  engraver,  Mr.  A.  Kr.UKOKn,  Ihe 
most  skilled  artist  iu  (his  branch  on  the  coast. 
This  number  will  also  contain  many  handsome 
illustrations  of  California  scenery,  tog<'lher 
wilh  a  new  map  of  the  State,  accompanied 
by  well-written  articles  on  every  county  in  Cal- 
ifornia by  our  regular  traveling  correspondent, 
who  has  been  with  us  for  years,  and  has  visited 
every  section  of  California  in  the  interest  of 
The  RK8ot;ncEs.  A  complete  bank  and  news- 
paper directory  has  been  compiled.  It  will  also 
contain  full  descrii>tions  of  the  manufacluring 
industries  of  San  Francisco.  ThN  one  issue 
will  be  worth  the  subscription  price  of  the 
whole  year.  An  extra  large  edition  will  be 
issued,  which  will  be  sold,  by  the  hundred,  at 
25  cents  a  copy. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFOUNIA. 


It«  Preaent  Pro8|ipr(fi— Its  Aflvnnl)i(rei)  of  a 
Good  illiirket-The  Uuirj  iiiaiii^g  l'»ru(litt«- 
Wliat  tUe  HailrHuiI  liaa  Accomplished. 

We  find  the  following  article,  in  the  liural  Cali- 
fornia, by  Wni.  R.  Olden,  a  diatinguished  citizen 
of  Lo8  Angeles  cdudIv: 

Tlie  present  remarkable  prosperity  of  Los  Ange- 
les city  and  county  i8  tiie  cause  of  great  ri  juieing 
among  those  who  long  since  predicted  it,  and  have 
walclied  and  waited  through  the  years  of  financial 
gloom  and  depression  wliicli  succeeded  the  tempo- 
rary spurt  of  prosperity  of  ten  years  ago.  During 
this  period  of  depression,  our  climate  was  as  health- 
ful au  1  inviting,  aud  our  lands,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards were  as  productive  as  now;  but  we  lacked 
one  indispensable  requisite,  a  reliable  and  profit- 
able market.  Our  only  chance  to  dispose  of  our 
products  was  by  shipment  to  San  Francisco,  where 
we  had  to  compete  with  the  lands  about  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  whose  products  reached  that  market  at 
one-fourth  the  expense  for  freight  that  we  had  to 
pay.  The  cause  of  our  want  of  prosperity  was  tiiat 
our  farmers  could  not  make  money;  farming  did 
not  pay.  No  country  can  be  prosperous  unless  the 
producers  are  also  prosperous,  aud  the  prime  re- 
quisite for  a  farming  community  is  a  good  aud  re- 
liable market.  Our  principal  products  were  barley 
aud  corn,  the  freight  on  which  cost  30  cents  per 
100  It)S.  This  deducted  from  the  price  offered  at 
San  Francisco  left  no  margin  of  protit  for  the 
farmer  after  the  expenses  of  harvesting,  threshing 
and  sacking  were  paid.  As  most  of  our  farmers 
were  poor  men,  who  had  bought  their  land  on  lime, 
and  had  to  make  a  regular  yearly  payment  as  per 
agreement,  or,  in  default,  lose  the  l.tud  and  what 
he  had  already  paid,  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  dis- 
couraging; and  tne  worst  feature  of  it  was  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  amendment  except  from 
railroad  extensions,  that  would  enable  us  to  send 
our  products  to  the  mining  regions  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Southeru  Utah. 

Such  was  our  condition  when  the  S.  P.  B.  K.  Co. 
extended  their  road  from  Sau  Bernardino  to  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Texas,  giving  us  access  to 
and  control  of  the  markets  of  those  countries  for 
the  sale  of  our  products,  our  contiguity  to  them 
enabling  us  to  supply  them  cheaper  than  any  other 
section. 

Now  our  farmers  are  selling  their  barley  here  at 
home  at  the  price  ruling  in  San  Francisco.  With 
the  30  cents  for  freight  and  expenses  added,  thus 
making  the  difference  of  60  cents  per  cwt.  between 
the  ante-railroad  times  and  now.  I  have  only  in- 
stanced barley;  but  as  Arizona  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  desert,  and  only  produces  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  and  grain,  we  also  have  to  supply 
tbeir  fruits  and  vegetables,  something  that  they 
cannot  produce  at  all;  and  such  is  the  demand  for 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs,  that  they  all,  or  nearly  all, 
go  to  supply  the  hungry  miners  of  Arizona,  and 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  have  now  to  pay  50 
cents  per  pound  for  butter,  40  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs,  and  25  cents  per  pound  for  cheese.  Farmers 
and  dairymen  who  arc  not  satisfied  with  such 
prices  as  these  are  hard  to  please.  Ante-railroad 
prices  were:  Butler  12  to  20  cents;  eggs,  15  to  25 
cents;  cheese  was  not  then  made.  Cheese  factories 
have  only  recently  been  establihhed,  but  are  a  suc- 
cess; so  much  so  that  the  cheese  is  taken  from  the 
factory  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  ur.cured  and  green,  at 
paying  prices.  In  fact,  this  country  is  a  dairyman's 
paradise.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  moist 
lands  which  furnish  abundance  of  green  feed  the 
entire  year.  Our  milking  season  lasts  the  year 
through,  and  not  six  or  seven  months,  as  in 
many  other  States.  Here,  with  allalta  and  other 
green  feed,  40  acres  will  easily  keep  100  cows 
To  do  the  same  on  the  natural  pastures  of  other 
places  nquires  10  acres  to  each  cow,  or  1,000  acres, 
aud  on  dry  feed  at  that  lor  half  the  year.  From 
this  showing  it  is  plain  that  our  farmers  have  rea- 
son to  be  prosperous,  as  they  have  a  fertile  and 
productive  soil  and  an  unlimited  market,  that  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  for  the  mining  country  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  permiuicnt  that  it  will  employ  and  sup- 
port ten,  twenty,  yes,  fifiy  times  its  present  popu- 
lation. When  that  lime  comes  the  moist  valley 
lands  of  this  county  will  have  become  a  market 
garden  for  the  culiivation  of  and  the  supply  of 
vegetables  for  this  vast  mining  market.  Tl;ere  are 
persons  who  affect  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  our 
present  "  boom  of  prosperity,"  but  the  fact  that 
our  farming  comimunily  is  prosperous  is  a  suffic- 
ient answer  to  that.  Prosperous  farmers  make 
prosperous  towns  and  cities.  This  prosperity  is 
dependent  upon  a  market  that  is  sure  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  increase  enormously  in  the  future. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  of  produce 
and  merchandise  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at 
the  present  time  amount  to  between  S200,0U0  and 
$300,000  monthly;  and  all  of  this  business  and 
prosperity  has  been  caused  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  which  has  furnished  the  only  thing  that 
heretofore  was  wanting.  Their  mines  ^d  our 
farms,  now  so  valuable,  were  comparatively  worth- 
less before.  The  mines  could  not  be  worked  at  a 
profit,  and  our  produce  lacktd  a  market.  Let  those 
who  indulge  in  indiscriminate  abuse  of  railroads 
and  their  owners,  reflect  that  no  iucousiderable 


amount  of  enterprise  was  required  to  induce 
men  to  build  a  road  through  such  a  howling 
desert  as  the  one  in  question.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  road  has  been  the  making  of  Los  Angeles 
county  and  of  Arizona,  and  whilst  they  continue 
their  present  policy  the  people  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  their  benefactors. 

In  this  at  tide  I  have  shown  that  our  present  pros- 
perity is  not  ephemeral,  but  ijernianently  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  a  good  market  and  a  prosper- 
ous community.  These  are  the  foundations  upon 
which  our  prosfority  rests.  Our  vineyards,  orch- 
ards, aud  other  industries  which  are  equally  pros- 
perous, are  secondary,  but  are  interesting,  and  will 
be  referred  to  in  future  in  detail.  One  thing  is  Cer- 
tain, that  no  part  of  ihe  State  of  California  offers  as 
great  advantages  to  the  immigrant  as  Los  Angeles 
county.  Our  soil  is  productive,  and  we  have  a 
ready  market  for  all  we  can  raise. 


ADVANTAGES   FOR   M  VNU  ■'ACTCRING. 

We  have  peculiar  advantages  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactories,  and  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, which  we  shall  here  mention.  Time 
ftud  ngaiu  we  have  shown  the  advantages  aud 
profit  of  a  woolen  mill,  and  urged  some  of  our 
own  people  to  einbtirk  in  the  enterprise.  We 
have  shown  that  this  valley  exported,  last 
year,  3,000  bales  of  wool,  aggregating  1,236,869 
pounds.  The  woolen  niills  of  California  and 
Oregon  are  operated  with  profit  to  the  stock- 
holders and  benefit  to  the  country.  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  their  products,  and  an  in- 
creased production.  The  mills  at  San  Jose 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  some 
time,  stock  being  at  a  high  premium.  The 
stockholders  have  made  money,  and  the  flour- 
ishing industry  has  aflbrded  employment  for 
many  people  and  greatly  benefited  the  town 
and  country  by  causing  many  homes  to  be  built 
up.  A  woolen  mill,  lately  established  in  Ore- 
gon, from  100,000  pounds  of  wool  turned  out 
fabrics  worth  $50,000.  A  mill  established  here 
could  be  supplied  with  wool  to  run  it  the  whole 
year,  if  necessary,  and  then  leave  a  very  large 
surplus  for  export.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fabrics  turned  out  would  command  a  ready 
sale,  the  greater  portion  among  our  people- 
All  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  this  indus- 
try.— Sanla  Ana  Ilemtd. 


TUE    WHEAT  CROP. 

While  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the 
wheat  yield  of  the  present  year  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  known  in  the  United  States,  the 
estimates  diflVr  materially  as  to  the  size  of  the 
crop.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
reports  are  conservative,  and  are  more  li.ible  to 
be  uuderestimatps  than  o  jerestimates,  puts  the 
production  at  525,000,000  bushels.  Other  au- 
thorities place  it  at  550,000,000.  Still  higher 
figures  are  given  by  the  Commercial  BaUttin,  of 
this  city.  lu  a  recent  issue,  that  journal  pub- 
lished the  results  of  careful  inquiries  just 
made  in  over  350  counties  in  ten  of  the  leading 
grain-growing  States.  The  results  are,  for  the 
most  part,  based  on  the  ascertained  results  of 
threshing.  Supplementing  these  results  with 
estimates  of  the  acreage  and  yield  in  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  Bulletin  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  entire  crop  will  fall  little  short  of  GOO,- 
000,000  bushels,  aud  (uriherraore  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wheat  will  be  unusually  good.  This 
is  an  encouraging  report,  and  it  will  be  a  cause 
for  national  rejoicing  if  the  estimates  of  our 
contemporary  prove  to  be  Eubstautially  accu- 
rate.— XeicVork  Herald. 


PHYLLOXERA.PKOOF  VINES. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman,  who  has  a  largo  vineyard  near 
Niipa,  has  been  testing  the  availability  of  California 
wild  grape-vines  for  use  in  phylloxera-infected  sec- 
tions. The  wild  vines  used  in  his  experiments 
were  theri7i.s  Califurnica,  and  were  obtained  both 
in  Napa  and  Lake  counties.  Ue  states  that  so  far 
the  wild  vines  have  proved  satisfactory.  He  has 
also  seen  other  places  where  the  experiment  worked 
successfully.  Cuttings  from  old  vines  do  not  do 
well,  however.  They  start  to  growing  all  right,  but 
do  not  flourish.  In  his  experiments  he  grafted 
some  early  in  the  spring  and  others  as  late  as  April. 
Some  of  those  grafted  earlier  in  the  season  are  not 
thriving.  He  prefers  the  wild  viue  sprouttjr  seed- 
ling to  the  slip.  His  plan  is  to  cut  Ihe  wild  vine 
down  to  the  ground  and  plant  it,  and  a  large  ni:m- 
ber  of  sprouts  areptoducid  which  may  be  planted 
out  the  next  year,  and  as  soon  us  the  roots  are  fully 
enough  developed  to  sustain  a  graft,  they  may  bo 
grafted  and  planted.  Ho  also  uses  the  the  young 
cuttings  of  the  old  stock.  He  believes  in  planting 
as  early  as  possible,  when  the  soil  is  dry,  and  that 
the  slips  should  be  put  at  least  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  into  the  ground.  Those  desiring 
to  plant  the  wild  vine  rootings  should  dig  up  the 
diseased  vines  and  put  lime  into  the  hole,  which 
acts  as  a  fertilizer. — Jfapa  liegisler. 


PO.MO.V'A'si   WATER  SUPP'.Y. 

The  weekly  Times  published  in  Pomona,  Los  An- 
geles county,  says:  The  great  question  which  inter- 
ests every  section  ot  Southern  California,  and  upon 
which  hangs  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  parts 
of  it,  is  an  abundant  water  supply.  Experience, 
however,  has  demonstrated  to  the  the  old  residents 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  that  less  depends  upon 
irrigation  than  upon  thorough  cultivation.  Fruit 
trees  aud  vines  require  but  little,  if  any,  irrigation 
in  summer.  The  idea  is  now  pretty  generally  re- 
ceived that  thorough  winter  irrigation  is  about  all 
that  is  necessary  or  beneficial.  However  this  may 
be,  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gatiug  purposes  creates,  in  the  minds  of  newcom- 
ers, a  feeling  of  confidence,  while  those  seeking 
homes  in  our  "New  Italy"  usually  shun  places 
where  water  is  scarce.  The  developments  already 
made  by  the  Pomona  Land  Company  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  water  supply  for  this 
valley  is  ample,  and  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
lands  of  the  valley  with  water  for  irrigation  either 
in  winter  or  summer.  San  Antonio  creek,  flowing 
from  tlie  Sau  Antonio  canyon,  and  from  winch  the 
greater  supply  of  water  is  to  be  obtained,  is  the 
fourth  stream  in  size  in  the  county.  The  water 
is  conveyed  in  a  cement  ditch  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon,  thence  to  the  lands  of  the  valley 
through  concrete  pipes.  The  contract  is  already 
let  lor  supplying  and  putting  down  the  pipe,  and 
the  contractor  has  commenced  work  on  tlie  first 
section  of  three  miles.  The  company  is  also  ac- 
tively engaged  in  developing  the  water  of  the 
cienegas  ly'ng  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  putting  down  artesian  wells  from  which  the 
towu  of  Pomona  is  to  be  supplied  with  water, 
through  iron  pipes,  within  the  next  GO  days.  When 
the  company  shall  have  completed  the  developments 
which  it  is  now  pushing  with  all  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity which  money  aud  energy  can  command, 
there  will  not  be  a  section  of  the  State  better 
watered,  nor  with  a  more  completu  water  system. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President* 

SauTrancisco^ 


CALIFORNIA  FOR  RAISI.\S  AND  WINES. 

It  is  already  a  great  raisin-produciug  location, 
and  the  industry  is  extending.  It  is  a  mere  ques- 
tian  of  time  when  California  will  eventually  supply 
the  United  Stales  with  raisins.  In  the  quality  of 
the  California  grapes,  little  fault  can  be  found;  they 
are  fully  equal  to  the  Malaga.  The  product  last 
year  was  150,000  boxes,  aud  will  exceed  that  the 
coming  season.  Raisins  make  a  profitable  crop, 
paying  about  $300  per  acre.  California  will  soon 
be  the  land  of  the  vine  anel  fig  truly,  for  thousands 
of  acres  of  hitherto  idle  lands  are  being  planted, 
and  the  area,  with  the  prolific  production,  will  ena- 
ble us  to  supply  the  world  with  wine.  A  ship  that 
sailed  for  Bordeaux,  recently,  took  several  hundred 
thousand  ^rape  cuttings,  someivhut  reversing  the 
order  of  things. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Times. 


J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

325  SdCarkct  ti^treet, 

ClLIFORiMl  SdGiR  REFIiMRV, 

Al'aniifacturers  of  tlie 

STANDARD  SYRTIP, 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICIE, 

Put  ap  in  Barrels  Expressly  for  Home  Coii> 
aumption. 

ALSO, 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

In  BarieU  for  Export. 

REFINED  SUGARS, 

At  Lowest  Slarlcet  Rates. 


Office:   325  Market  Street,  Up  Stnim, 


^n^^  A  week  made  at  home  by  the  industrious. 

I  Bi'st  business  now  bi-fore  the  public.  Capital 
^  licit  nei-deil.  Wu  will  stiirt  yuu    Mi  n.woiiicu. 

buys  and  skirls  wanted  everywhen-  to  work  lor  ns.  Now 
is  thu  time.  You  can  wiirk  in  spnre  time,  or  (jiv..  y.iur 
wbuif  time  to  till'  business.  No  other  basiness  will  piiy 
yon  nearly  as  well.  No  one  can  fail  to  uiaki;  c'n.imiuus 
pny.  by  toi^juKlu^  i,t  oucc.  Costly  on  fit  and  terms  lri*e. 
Money  made  fust,  t-asily  aud  honorably.  Address, 
Tbue  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


5urpl 


Established 

1863. 

Capital  Steele 
iStOQO.OOO.OO 
lis  460,800.70 


San  Frnnoisco,  Cnl.,  July  I,  1882. 
take  ploasnr*'  in  proHonlin»  for  your 
rotiNideradon  the  f..llnw  iig  Tlurl.v.eiKhtli  Scmi-Au- 
iiual  btutemciit  of  the  cnudiiiuu  of  ti.is  Bank: 
RFSOIRCKS. 

Ilniik  PriMniws   Sl.'>0.00n  00 

<M!iiT  Hi  111  K.Ntat<-   l*.4.Hai>  :M 

I  nitfti  SliiK'H  It  Ih...    62».ii07  e« 

IjaiKl  .%Mh<M-ialion  Mtook   I-'i.ll^l  S.l 

l.oniiN  iiiMl  ItiNrountN   1.78.5.<'00  20 

Hue  fi  oni  Itiiiikx   55»7,a7»  Oil 

.Money  on  lianil   ^-.fi.mn  30 


I.IABILITIES. 


»3,7.5->. <>!»!»  0» 


Capital  paiil  np  Sl,tH)0.o<iO  o*> 

>>nrplnH   4r,«».s«M( 

l>ii«>  l><>p««iitor!i<   l,«.'i:t.«7a 

IMic  llankH   a.-tr.-lSM  0» 

l>ivl<lt'u<lH  unpaid   i:)4  S(* 

»3,  y.5'>T"i»9Tr« 

Thi<4  Rank  ha!<  npeclal  fsirii'tiesi  for  duing 

all  kinds  of  banUiui  business. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  M,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800  000. 


JOHN  H.  WISK  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATOiV  Secretary 


i\u.   i05  California  Street,  S.  F, 


6ALENA-SILVEE 
and  COPPER  ORES. 


^JpHK  PACIFIC  1VATKH  JACKET  SMELT- 
KKS  eiiibruce  inuny  featiireti  that  are 
entirely  iie%v  an<I  of  ^re at  practical  utility, 
YvliU-Uare  covered  by  letters  patent. 

No  other  furnaces  can  compare  with  these 
for  durability  and  in  capacity  for  u^inter- 
rupte«l  M'ork. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Giving:' resultH  ne%'er  before  obtained  as  re* 
^ardf«  ciMiiinuous  running,  economy  of  fuel, 
;^rade  and  tiuaiity  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepuretl  to  deinoniitrute  by  facts  the 
claiiikK  here  ma<le. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPED  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Requirin*;^  no  brii-k  or  Mton>i  work,  except, 
that  for  the  crucible,  thiiM  navin*;  reat  ex* 
prii^e  anti  loMxoftlme  In  coiii«truc(ion. 

COMPLETE  SMELTING  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

t>x' any  capacity,  and  with  all  the  improve* 
nienttt  that  t^vpfrit*!!  t*  lian  su^j^eated  us  val* 
uable  in  tbU  clantit  of  inarhiiit-ry . 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT- 
ERS FURNISHED, 

When  dettired,  to  examine  mines  and  to  so* 
periiiteiid  cniiMtructlon  anil  run n  1  n;;  of  f ur« 
uaces.      I'.stimiiiett  ;fiven  upon  appliculiuu. 
Seitd  for  Circular. 


RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO.. 
Paoifia  Iron  Works,  San  FraaoUoOi 
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WM.  B.  ISAACS. 


J.  D.  CULP. 


S.  K.  THOESTON. 


J.  D.  CULP  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS, 


jVikI   I  mportex's  of 


Ij  n:  -A.         T  o  33  ^  o  o  o . 


WILL   RAISliV-GRAPES  PAY! 

We  find  the  following  communication  by  T. 
C,  White,  a  wiilely-known  citizen  of  Fresno 
county,  in  the  Fresno  Bepuhlkan: 

Much  has  been  said  the  present  year  dis- 
couraging to  raisin  culture,  and  many  have 
wished  that  they  had  planted  wine-grapes  in- 
stead of  rnisiu-grapes,  as  the  wine  men  would 
not  pay  more  than  $15  to  §18  per  ton  for  them. 


STaKCH    and    sugar  FACTOICl 

The  Sau  Francisco  Call  says  it  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  that  starch  was  substan- 
tially sugar,  but  until  recently  no  cheap  process 
existed  for  extracting  the  sugar;  but  now  it 
costs  but  little  to  manufacture  syrup  and  sugar 
from  corn,  oud  some  40  000  bushels  of  corn  are 
daily  worked  into  these  articles.  The  factories 
are  mostly  located  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 


I  have  sold  many  thousands  raisins  cuttings  in  I  Iowa,  but  quite  a  number  of  new  factories  are 


No.  16  Front  Street, 


The  "GIRLS" 
are  a  Four  and 
Three  -  quarter 
Inch  Cigar. 
Olade  from  Pure 
Tobacco. 


NO  DRUGS. 

m  IRTIFICUL 
FLIVOR. 

TRY  THEM. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Send  for  a 
Sample  Or- 
der, and 
Give  our 

"  GIRLS  " 

a  Trial. 

YOU  WILL 
\im  MORE. 


Mainifactiirecl  "by 


J.   D.   CULP   4&  CO., 

No.  16  Front  Street,        -        -         -        SAN  FRANCISCO. 


this  vicinity,  and  have  expressed  my  opinion 

that  the  raisin-gra])e  would  pay.     Now,  in 

justice  to  that  opinion,  I  would  present  the 

following  figures  showing  what  I  have  already 

done  the  present  year,  the  exact  cost  of  curing, 

packing,  shipping  the  price  received  for  the 

raisins  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  value  of 

raisin-grapes  as  compared  with  wine-grapes. 

First  take  the  expense  of  curing  and  packing 

one  box,  20  pounds,  after  they  are  |)icked  from 

the  vine  (I  will  not  figure  in  the  picking  and 

hauling,  as  wine  grapes  have  to  be  picked  and 

hauled  to  the  winery) : 

Turning  and  taking  up  $0.10 

B  .X  15 

Paper   07 

Pjcliing  20 

Freight  to  San  Francisco  17 

Commission  lor  selling,  live  per  cent  10 

Drayage  in  Sau  Francisco  01 

Total  S0.80 

We  find  it  costs  80  cents  per  box  for  the  ex- 
pense of  curing,  packing,  selling  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, etc.  For  one  ton  (100  boxes)  the  ex- 
pense would  be  $80.  The  grapes  shrink  66>^ 
per  cent,  in  drying,  taking  three  tons  of  grapes 
to  one  of  raisins.  Three  tons  of  graper  at  say 
$20  per  ton,  would  be  $G0  for  the  grapes, 
which,  added  to  the  $80,  aggregates  $140— the 
total  cost  of  one  ton  of  raisins  delivered  in  San 
Francisco,  iuchuling  expense  of  selling.  I 
have  made  five  shipineiits  the  present  season 
I  for  which  I  have  received  $275  per  ton  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  in  Francisco.  From 
this  we  will  deduct  the  $140  per  ton  expense, 
and  we  have  $135  clear  profit,  equal  to  $G5  per 
ton  for  our  grapes.  Kiiisin-grapes,  in  full  bear- 
ing, will  yield  from  three  to  six  tons  per  acre, 
about  the  same  as  the  avenige  varieties  of  wine. 


J.  N0TTALL,  > 
J.  nEDINGION.  I 


(C.  L.  FOUTS, 
j  F.  P.  BACON. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 


GLOBE  IRON  WORKS,  powder  works. 


now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  other  States. 
The  magniticent  corn  lands  of  the  Santa  Ana 
valley  are  capable  of  supporting  one  or  two 
such  sugar  factories,  benefiting  the  people  gen- 
erally, and  returning  a  profit  to  the  investors. 
In  this  connection  we  reproduce  another  article 
bioriug  upon  this  subject,  which  cannot  but 
prove  interesting,  and  is  applicable  to  this  val- 
ley as  well. 

This  country  ought  to  make  its  own  sngur. 
The  sugar  fields  of  Lousiana,  with  wiser  man- 
agement and  a  more  scientific  agiiculture, 
could  be  made  to  increase  ihi  ir  yield  ten-fold. 
Along  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Union, 
the  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  beet.  We  should  not  be 
discouraged  because  a  few  atten>pts  in  this 
direction  have  notpioved  financially  siicctssful. 
Twenty-live  j  ears  of  failure  in  Europe  have 
been  followed  by  Hfty  years  cf  success,  until 
at  the  present  time  two-fit' hs  of  the  cane  sugar 
produced  in  the  world  are  obtained  from  the 
sugar  beet.  Last  (>f  all,  the  great  Indi.iu  corn 
producing  area  of  the  country  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sorghum  sugar  cane 
and  the  production  of  crystalized  sugar  is  no 
longer  a  mere  possibility.  It  has  already  been 
realized.  Land  which  will  produce  40  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  will  yield  from  GOO  to  1,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  nearly  100  gallons  of 
S3rup.  In  another  decade,  instead  of  having 
to  import  eleven-twelfths  of  the  sugar  we  con- 
sume, as  we  do  now,  we  may  hope  to  produce 
it  all. — Santa  Ana  Ilemld. 


FOUNDRY, 

MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE. 


NUTTALL, BACON &CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Eepairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MfflliMYlNDIROXClSmCS, 

Hoisting-  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 


BISHOP  S  ECOiNOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Which  iloeg  away  with  Cumbrous  Pump 
Roilg,  V  Bobs  anil  Balauce  U»b«.  oppratiiig 
equally  ivell  I  shaft h  or  inclines  ;  jidinlt tin;;^ 
of  deilectinn  into  liistant  Avorkinjfs.  Circu- 
lars furnished  free,  upon  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINING  HORSE 
POAVER 

ALSO,  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Howard  and  Folsom, 


CO  ^  • 

Pacifio  Fifle  ar,d  ]  stolPowden 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 

Kegs, 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

\r.V  DS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

.  RINCIPAI.,  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EVERYBODY    TO   SEND  TO 

H.  H.  D  E  V  A  L  L  , 

(Stooltton,  Oivl. ,  1"<>r 

SEWING  MACHINE  NEEDLES, 

For  any  Machine  now  In  use.   Price,  00  cents  per  doz 
Stamps  taken  in  payment. 
Also,  DO-tlKSiiTIC  PAPKK  FASUiONS. 
Send  Stamp.for  Catalogue.  _ 


YOVNG  APKICOTS. 

A  correspoudeDt  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times, 
writing  from  the  lively  little  town  of  Dumte, 
Los  Angeles  count j,  says: 

Tke  people  of  Duarte  conlempliite  going  into 
the  iipiicot  business  beiivily.  If  all  the  apricot 
trees  tire  planted  that  are  spoken  of,  it  will  ne- 
cessitate a  cannery  here  within  a  few  years. 
In  this  connection  I  will  state  that  our  enter- 
prising citizen,  Mr.  A.T.Taylor,  hus  succeedid 
in  raising  in  nursery  25,000  thrifty  young  seed- 
ling peach  trees,  and  this  autumn  had  them 
budded  into  apricots  and  French  prunes.  Mr. 
Moses  Mithell's  place,  next  to  the  foothills,  is 
remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  frost.  Toma- 
toes have  been  produced  herein  large  quantities 
for  the  winter  and  early  spring  market.  Mr. 
Mithell  is  now  growing  c(<£Fee  and  tea  on  his 
place,  and  the  plants  are  in  tine,  healthy  con- 
dition. He  obtained  a  half-dozen  plants  of 
each  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
theyall  lived,  excepting  three  of  the  tea-plauls. 
The  leaves  of  the  coffee  look  much  like  those  of 
the  wild  coffee  tree  of  Southern  California. 
M.  Mithell  is  taking  great  pains  with  his  young 
plants,  and  intends  to  give  them  every  chance 
to  grow  up  out  of  their  more  tender  years.  He 
believes  he  can  succeed  in  raising  cofifee,  and 
perhaps  iu  producing  tea. 


A  WONDERFVL  POCKET. 

The  recent  strike  at  Eagle  gulch,  Plumas 
county,  says  the  Greenville  Jhdleiin,  is  some- 
thing 80  great  that  a  bare  statement  of  facts 
would  read  liko  the  wildest  romance.  One  of 
the  owners  of  the  mine,  with  a  hanimor  and 
chisel  cut  out  one  solid  lump  of  gold  worth 
$2,700.  When  the  ledge  was  struck  iu  the 
lower  tunnel  a  man  who  was  at  work  there  was 
sent  ofT  some  little  distance  on  a  message;  dur- 
ing his  absence  his  employer  took  out  $10,000. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  from  two  to  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  in  a  single  pan 
of  dirt.  The  ledge  is  nearly  50  feet  wide,  all 
of  which  is  good  milling  ore.  The  extremely 
rich  vein  is  about  three  feet  wide.  To  illus- 
trate how  fortunes  are  missed  oud  made  in 
mining  it  may  be  stated  that  a  short  time  ago 
a  mine  operator  of  great  experience  went  and 
examined  the  property.  It  was  ofTercd  to  him 
for  $75,000,  and  he  refused  it.  Not  long  after- 
ward that  much  could  be  taken  out  in  a  little 
more  than  a  week. 


VIXE  PLANTING. 

A  Napa  correspondent  of  the  Bural  rresa 
writes  as  followf: 

I  would  urge  jilanters  to  take  every  precau- 
tion ill  properly  handling  their  cuttings  pre- 
vious to  setting  out.  Let  them  be  planted 
earlier  than  is  customary,  proporlioimtely  so 
according  to  the  soil  and  the  average  rainfall 
in  a  given  locality.  I  believe  nine  inches  to  be 
deep  enough  in  the  ground  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, never  more  than  twelve.  Prac- 
tically there  is  no  need  for  any  of  the  cuttings 
to  be  really  above  ground,  certainly  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches.  Then  how  is  it  that 
we  so  often  see  six  or  ten  inches  expo.sed  to 
the  evaporating  influences  of  sun  and  air  while 
there  is  no  root  to  supply  the  moisture  thus 
wasted  ?  This  method  of  planting,  together 
with  the  want  of  care  iireparatoiy  to  planting, 
are  the  chief  reasons  why  we  see  so  many  fail- 
ures iu  young  vineyanls.  Amongst  the  many 
cuttings  I  sent  out  last  year,  some  stands  of  95 
per  cent,  may  be  found,  and  others  of  the 
same  cuttings  of  about  40  per  cent.  Surely 
a  little  more  care  will  pay.  I  nm  of  the 
opinion  that  the  common  practice  of  pruning 
all  the  varieties  on  all  soils  to  two  eyes  has 
been  conducive  of  more  disease  than  most 
growers  are  awnre  of.  To  treat  thus  strong 
growing  sort  iu  our  rich  bottom  lands  is 
murder  most  foul;  more  wood  must  be  left, 
only  let  it  be  allowed  to  run  horizontally, 
rather  than  trained  up  like  hops.  Vines  on 
poor  or  hilly  land  can  generally  be  ctU  to  two 
eyes  to  advantage. 


THE    RAI.SIN  CROP. 

The  raisin  crop  of  this  valley  is  now  beyond 
all  danger.  In  fact,  the  packing  is  going  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  thousands  of 
boxes  have  already  been  sent  to  market.  As 
the  raisin  makers  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
State  have  lost  heavily  by  early  and  drenching 
rains,  it  is  probable  that  the  crop  of  this  valley, 
which  is  an  exceptionally  fine  one  this  year, 
will  rule  high  iu  the  market.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  raisin  crop  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley 
is  usually  contracted  for  some  time  in  advance 
of  its  manufacture.  McPherson  Bros.,  of 
Orange,  shipped  another  carload  of  raisins  this 
week,  making  the  fourth  full  carload,  and  a  to- 
tal shipment,  so  far,  of  4,000  boxes.  They  will 
probably  pack  and  ship  G,000  boxes  more. 
They  have  suffered  no  damage  from  the  recent 
rains,  by  tbe  exercise  of  constant  watchful- 
ness.— Sania  Ana  Herald. 
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THE  WORTH   OF  WATER. 

The  Milling  I'  reus  has  an  iiit<  re-ting  article  on 
flie  worlli  of  n  uttrin  the  niiniiijr  industry.  It  says: 
In  dry  and  arid  regions  gohl  mining  is  seldom  profit- 
able. Tiie  ground  must  be  very  rich  indeed  to  pay 
well  with  a  scant  supply  water.  Tliere  are  gold 
placers  in  many  places  in  Mexico  and  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  Boutliern  part  of  this  coasf, 
that  would  pay  well  if  they  were  in  a  region  where 
water  couhl  be  brouy;lit  to  them.  Even  in  Califor- 
nia, old  miners  will  tell  you  of  places  it  would  pay 
to  mine  if  lliey  conld  get  water  tliere.  In  South 
America  plarers  are  worliid  that  only  have  water  a 
month  in  a  year,  and  in  several  localities  are  large 
deposits  of  auriferous  material  that  can  not  be 
mined  at  all  for  lack  of  water. 

No  method  of  working  anriferous  ground  by  a 
dry  process  has  ever  proved  to  be  profitable  when 
done  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude.  In  fact  "dry 
washers,"  .n  they  are  called,  must  have  rich  ground 
to  be  worked  favorably,  and  the  gold  itself  must 
be  in  a  condition  as  to  specific  gravity  compared 
with  the  ground,  such  as  will  admit  of  the  nm- 
cliine  separaiing  it.  Very  fine  or  scaly  gold  is  not 
saved  by  these  machines,  but  "  shot  gold"  or  little 
nuggets  are  canght. 

In  California  the  placer  mines  are  on  the  west  side 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which 
serves  as  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  a  large  fall  of  rain 
or  melted  snow.  The  miners  have  aided  nature 
and  made  immense  reservoirs,  bv  damming  up  the 
outlets  of  canyons  or  small  valleys  and  mining 
lakes,  riiey  also  bring  by  pipes  to  these  lakes  or 
reservoirs  all  the  available  water  from  small 
stream*  and  springs,  thus  keeping  the  water  back 
until  it  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Although  the  mountains  receive  a  large  amount 
of  rain  or  snow,  unless  the  precautions  referred  to 
were  taken,  the  mining  season  with  us  would  l>e 
short.  The  hydraulic  process  of  mining  takes  an 
enormons  quantity  of  water,  and  our  rainfall  would 
be  insufficient  to  supply  this,  were  it  not  carefully 
stored.  In  Australia  the  comparatively  small 
range  of  mountains  and  Ihedistribntion  of  deposits 
is  against  the  miner,  who  is  often  compelled  to  con- 
tend with  lack  of  water.  On  that  coast,  the  yearly 
rain  amounts  to,  say,  from  twenty  to  fifty  inches. 
The  quantity  diminishes  toward  the  interior,  and 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  some 
places  escape  rain  altogether.  Here  with  us  the 
mining  regions  are,  fortunately,  in  the  regions  of 
good  rain.  Anyone  looking  at  a  fable  of  annual 
rainfall,  wi  l  find  that  the  gold  production  varies 
as  with  the  amount  of  rain. 


THE  nop  BOOill. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento  Bee  has 
the  fi)llowing  conceruiug  the  unprecedented 
success  of  tbe  hop  business: 

It  continues  to  be  tlie  chief  subject  of  com- 
ment among  agricultural  nml  mercantile  jour- 
nals Ihrougbout  this  country  and  Europe. 
Good  hop  liiud  has  suddenly  advanced  in  price 
everywhere,  nnd  the  prospect  is  that  the 
business  will  be  overdone.  The  present  short- 
age was  caused  by  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops 
in  Europe,  nnd  until  a  like  failure  occurs  again 
growers  will  not  experience  unusual  profits. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  demand  will  keep 
pace  with  the  prodncliou,  nud  uiihss  it  does 
there  will  necessarily  come  n  reaction  in  the 
near  future.  The  brewers  are,  it  is  said,  al- 
ready turning  their  attention  to  cheap  substi- 
tutes, such  as  bitter  woods,  roots,  etc.,  nnd 
quassia  chips  have  doubled  in  price  in  con- 
sequence. Hops  at  a  dollar  n  pound  nud  up- 
wards can  not  be  profitably  used  by  b'ewers, 
and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  neces- 
sity (which  is  recognized  ns  the  mother  of  all 
inventions)  should  force  them  to  experiments 
that  niaj'  bring  to  light  some  article  that  will 
serve  as  n  substitute  for  hops  when  the  latter 
become  scarce.  Prudence  demands  that  per- 
sons do  not  engage  too  extensively  in  hopgrow- 
ing — at  least,  not  ^i^k  their  all  upon  its  future 
success. 


POMONA  VALLKY. 

The  Times,  published  in  this  valli  y,  Los  Angeles 
county,  says:  It  has  a  greater  yearly  rainfall  than 
any  other  valley  of  equal  extent  in  the  ciuinty. 
TliO  cause  is  obvious  to  those  who  know  anything 
about  the  topography  of  the  valley  and  the  position 
of  the  section  of  the  Sierra  bordering  it.  On  the 
northern  and  northeastern  sides  of  the  valley,  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  and  facing  the  rain-bearing 
winf's,  stand  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
The  r  lin-clonds,  borne  by  the  south  and  southeast 
winds,  are  intercepted  by  these  lofty  barriers,  and 
banked  up,  as  it  were,  their  moisture  is  condensed 
and  falls  upon  the  valley  and  western  sides  of  the 
mountains,  feeding  the  numerous  mountain  streams 
and  springs  which  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  even  in  the  dri,ist  months  of  the  year.  On 
account  of  this  greater  rainfall,  the  mesa  lands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  along  the  base  of  the 
luntains,  never  fail  to  yield  abundant  crops  of 
grain,  erea  in  seajoas  of  severest  drouth. 


CALIFORNIA    RAISIN  Bi:SINK.SS. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  for  tlie  production  of 
rai^ins  is  a  valuable  industry  in  California,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  if  bids  fair  to  reach 
immense  proporiioiis.  But  little  has  been  done  in 
Napa  valley  in  the  way  of  raisin  manufacture,  al- 
though exp<'rimeuts  on  a  gmull  scale  give  every  en- 
couragement for  its  prosecution  as  an  industry  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Tliere  is  a  good  market, 
at  remunerative  prices,  for  all  that  can  bo  made, 
and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  fur  producers  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  production  in  the  Stale 
last  year,  tlie  stock  run  short  this  season  long  be- 
fore a  box  of  the  new  crop  was  available.  A  de- 
mand exists  for  raisins  in  Franco  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine,  for  which  they  are  said  to  give  nearly 
as  good  results  as  the  undried  fruit,  and  this  fact  is 
creating  an  unexpected  market.  Maiaga  makes 
about  2,500,000  boxes  annually,  but  there  is  abun- 
dant room  in  California  for  the  culture  of  raisins  to 
expand  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  foreign 
crop.  Twenty-pound  boxes  of  raisins  bring  at 
wholesale  about  ten  to  eleven  cents  per  pound. 
The  crop  of  last  year,  raised  in  Yolo,  Fresno,  and 
in  Los  Angeles  counlits,  including  some  small  pro- 
ductions in  Butte,  Yuba,  and  some  of  the  foothill 
counties,  is  figured  up  at  140,000  boxes,  which  does 
not  include  the  stock  consumed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  point  of  production.  Tne  crop  of  the  current 
year  is  figured  at  GO.OOO  boxes  at  the  Riverside  and 
Orange  colonies  and  in  Fresnocounty;  while  Briggs 
Biothers,  of  Winters,  and  G.  G.  Briggs,  of  Yolo 
expected  to  put  up  70,000  boxes.  B.  B.  Blowers,  of 
Y'-ilo,  will  put  up  1,700;  John  Bidwcll,  of  Chico, 
1,200;  C.  B.  Wesfall,  of  Uocklin,  0,000  boxes,  and 
ten  tons  of  dried  grapes;  Chandler,  of  Sutter 
county,  4,000,  and  West,  of  Stockton,  300  boxes. 
An  approximation  of  the  crop  for  this  year  gives 
139,200  boxes,  although  it  is  believed  that,  had  early 
rains  not  set  in,  the  total  would  have  reached  200,- 
000  boxes,  worth  from  $400  000  to  $500,000.  Tlie 
shipment  East  last  year  was  70,000  boxes.  From 
these  facts  it  is  evident  that  raisin  production  is  be- 
coming a  settled  industry  in  California. — JViipa  Ee- 
porter. 


UOOD    FRUIT    FOR    CANNING  OR  DRY- 
ING. 

One  of  the  lessous  of  experience  is  that  if 
you  would  have  rjood  canned  or  dried  fruit  fur 
wiuter  use,  you  must  select  the  best  green  fruit 
to  c.»u  or  dr^'.  C.iuuiug  fruit  can  in  no  way 
improve  the  fruit  canned.  The  fl  ivor  or  acid 
of  the  fruit  cannot  be  improved  by  the  process 
of  canuiu<{.  On  tlid  contrary,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  quality  of  fruit fr.im  deter- 
ioration while  going  through  the  several  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  canning.  The  same  is  true 
of  drying  fruit.  There  is  little  loss  of  freshness 
iu  either  process,  and  no  care  or  skill  in  man- 
ageraent  h.is  yet  been  able  to  prevent  this  loss. 
n)w  absurd,  then,  the  pr.ictice  of  selecting  in- 
different fruit  for  canning  or  drying.  Tbe  very 
best,  on  the  contrary,  and  none  other  should 
be  selected.  If  we  have  but  n  limited  quantity 
of  fruit  to  carry  the  family  through  the  year, 
and  some  of  it  is  superior,  and  the  balance  only 
medium  in  quality,  then  by  all  means  use  the 
medium  fruit  while  iu  n  green  state,  nnd  can 
or  dry  the  best,  the  very  best.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  labor  and  expense  in  preparing  fruit 
to  can  or  diy,  and  always  more  or  lesi  expense 
iu  the  curing  process,  whatever  it  maj'  be. 
Therefore  it  is  bud  economy  to  put  that  labor 
and  expense  npou  the  inferior  article,  when  it 
only  makes  its  inferiority  more  observable. 
And  it  should  make  no  difference  whether  the 
canned  fruit  is  intended  for  use  nf  home  in  the 
family  or  for  sale.  Somebody  will  find  out 
the  inferiority  when  it  is  put  ou  the  table  to  be 
e.iteu,  and  somebody  will  be  the  loser  by  the 
bad  selection. — llecord- Union. 


THK   STANISLAUS   WHEAT  CROP. 

Statistics  from  the  warehousemen  of  this 
county  go  to  show  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
present  year  will  not  fall  far  short  of  that  of 
last  \ear.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  West 
Side,  except  where  irrigation  was  possible,  was 
a  total  failure,  the  fact  is,  the  crop  on  the  east 
side  is  greater  in  abund.inee  than  that  of  last 
year  by  considerable.  The  aggregtite  for  the 
whole  county  falls  short  of  last  year  about  10,- 
000  tons.  This  report  shows  that  the  lands  ly- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  foothills  have  pro- 
duced so  extravag  intly  well  that  the  losson  the 
West  Side  is  almost  entirely  made  up  so  far  as 
bulk  is  concerned,  but  of  course  the  people  are 
no  less  the  sufferers  in  that  portion  of  the 
county.  The  qualify  of  the  graiu  is  also  much 
better  than  that  of  last  year,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  cry  that  Stanislaus  is  too  dry  and  loo 
windy  for  production  and  for  comfort  to  the 
producer,  it  still  stands  the  banner  wheat 
county  in  the  State,  by  a  large  majority. — Mo- 
desLo  Herald. 


ORANGE  TREKS. 

AVithin  a  radius  of  eight  miles  of  Stanford, 
Fla.,  there  are  2,9D2  orange  groves,  containing 
105,235  trees.  And  the  same  conld  be  said  of 
the  region  contiguous  to  Oroville  feu  years 
hence,  were  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  to  re- 
ceive the  measure  of  attention  it  deserves. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions  are  all 
that  are  necessary;  the  proper  culture  is  all 
that  is  wanting.  Look  at  the  splendid  seed- 
ling, as  wellaj  grafted,  orange  and  lemon  trees 
in  the  door  yards  and  gardens  of  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  foothill  and  valley  regions  of 
Butte  county,  and  be  convinced.  California, 
iu  time,  will  not  only  produce  oranges,  limes, 
and  lemons  enough  for  home  consumption,  but 
will  send  her  citrus  fruits  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, and  become  a  competitor  of  Florida  in 
this  line  of  products. — OroLtUe  Mtrcury. 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  Ai\D  BELL  FOi;\DR\, 

SAN  FR.ANCISCO. 
MANUFACTURKK  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
Ctaurch  and  "^leumboat  BELLS  and  GONG»> 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
\VA TFIR  GATES,  G.A8  GATES. 
FIRE  HYDUWTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEN'  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  EN6INEERS'  FINOING& 

^^^^^^^  STEAM  PU^^^ 

Root's    Blast;  Itlowtsrw, 

r  Jr  Ventilatini?  Miucs  and  for  Hineltiug  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Jliuiug  Purposes. 

GA  RRATT'S  IfllPROVED  JOURNAL  META 

  IMPORTER  OP   

IKCN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FlTTINGr 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &,  COMPOSITION  imAILS 

AT  LOWEST  UATFS 

Tlie  California  Lloyds 

UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALlFOIl.\IA  LLOVDS, 
^Established  iu  1S61). 


FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Psiid-Ui)  Capital,    -    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.        and  118  Caiifuriiia  St. 

Agencies  i.i  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  tbe 
United  States. 


U.  TOUCH  A  RD,  |  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-Preaident. 

JAMES  D.  BAII.EY   Secretary 

C.  P.  FAR.VFIELD  Ocneral  Ajjenl 

uEOIiGE  T.  UOUEN   Survi  yor 


t.  r.  FARN8W0BTB.  M.  T.  BUEWKti, 

M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

No  sr.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENTO,        -        -  CALIFORNIA. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  ifte  WHOLE- 
snlc  (ienliTK  in  Koreiifn  anfl  Doniesllr  Oi-»— n 
a*'*!  Drlt^d  FrttilM,  Produce.  Hon*-y,  Nuts,  flnrdcu 
itij  Flower  Sceils.   Please  Hive  us  a  trial,    ao  and  3'Z 


"f**  's  swoppiiiR  by.  go  nnd  dare  be- 
K^2%  I  fore  you  die.  soiucthiiif;  mighty  and  sub* 
■  I  lime  b'ave  bt  liiijd  to  conqu,  r  tinie  "  $t;tt 

a  week  in  your  own  town.  $.>  outfit  free.  No  risk. 
Everylliinj!  new.  Capitnl  not  requin  d.  We  will  fur- 
jiish  you  everything.  Many  are  nuikin^;  fortunes.  La- 
dies make  as  much  as  men.  nnd  boys  and  uirls  make 
great  pny.  Readc-r.  if  yon  want  busin*  ss  at  whii-h  you 
can  make  great  pay  a!l  the  time,  write  for  particulars  to 
H.  H.I  f.cTT  £  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


NIGOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 

816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


Cordially  in-rites  the  public  to  visit  hia  new 
store,  where  tliey  will  gee  llie  lar^^est  and 
clioicest  stock  "f  En;;lisli  and  Foreitfn  spe- 
ciultiei  in  Woolens  for  tbe  Springs  Season. 
Give  us  a  cull. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  our  .New  Styles,  Prices  and  Qual- 
ity. Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  to  show 
ffoods.  Li<;fhtest  and  Lartrest  Tailoring:  Es- 
tublisliinent  on  tile  coast.  Satisfaction 
t;uiiranteed.    Store  li;;bted  by  Electricity. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 

TINSEL 

SUITINGS. 


The  '»olden  threads  among  the  green, 
*:sthi  tic  colors  blended  iu  bt»tween. 
Tile  silver  tlireads  mixed  iu  with  brown- 
All  colore  iu  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 


Pants  from   $  5  OO 

Suits  from   20  OO 

i>rercoats  from   15  00 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OO 

Genuine  Gx    Keaver  Suits 

from     60  OO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  OO 

White  Vests  from   3  OO 

Fancy  Vests  from   GOO 


English  Cords  fur  lliiiiting  Suits. 
S.\31PLES, 

With  Instruction"?  for  Self-measurement 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 
S  U  IV  T    i>"  rt  E  . 

NICOL.!^,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Alsn  Invffefi  ntlenlioii  tn  lilg  Xpw  Fnrnl«liincf 
nf|iiir(iii*'iit  — In  (he  lai';;e)«t  slock  of  tlie  linest 
Kii Hit* I'll  Ilia kt* 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  COLORED  SHIRTS,! 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

NIGOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

[Ins  a  lar^e  ttlock  of  Men's,  Boys*  und  Yontlis' 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  III**  \e\v«*sl  PaltcriiA  mill  Iin|»rove<l  Styles, 
of  oiir  own  man  iifaci  III  *-  unci  warranled 
ffhriiiik.  Meirit  Suils  froiii  $15.  Boys*  Suits, 
llverc'imliii,  Uslerg. 

SPKi'li4>  A  TTKiXTIOiV  paid  to  patrons 
from  tlie  country. 

NICOLili,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 

SAN  FRANC  ISCO. 


December. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 

iiimiLASii,  mm  &  japan, 

TO 

NEW  YORK 


O  <I>  Xj 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDCN,  UTAH, 
AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEItllNG,  NEW  MEXICO. 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   El.    PASO.  TEXAS. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 
Leave  San  Francisco  Daily, 


Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railwaj 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 
With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND   AL.I.   EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 


Second  to  None  in  the  World. 

Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FKANCISCO  and  NEW 
YOUK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  aud  SleepiuK  Cars  by  niijht,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Pimscnf^er  wJiile  on 
route— conil)inin(?  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-fnrntshed 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fat?, 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baggn^se  per  full  Pnssenfi^er 
free.  50  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half  Pas- 
aenger,  free. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco^ 

Where  paamgen,  calling  in  prrsnn,  can  secure  choice  of 

routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 
A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  n.  GOODMAN, 

Gan.Superintendent.        Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
BAN  FBANCISCO.  CAL. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


Winter  Arrangement. 


Commencing  Sunday,  Oct.  22nd,  1882, 

And  until  further  notice,  Pa.'isenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Frunciaco  Passenger  Depot 
(  Towuseud  St..  between  3d  and  4tL  st.euts)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 
8.  F. 


DESTINATION. 


B.  F. 


t  Cl.iO  A.  M. 

8;:)0  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
♦  3:30  p.  M. 
4:311  p.  M. 
(>::iO  P.  M. 


)  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,.. 


 and  Menlo  Park., 


H:3Ua.  M.  I  I 
10:40  a.  51.  j  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  i 
*  3::i0p.M.|  1  ..Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 
4:30  p.  M.|  I  J 


10:411  A.  M.l 
*  3:;t0  P.  M. 


\  .tiilroy,Piijaro, Castroville. 
i  and  Monterey  


G:4U  A.  M. 

Ofl",  A.  M. 
*10K)2  A.  M. 

3::i7  p.  M. 
t  5:04  p.  M. 

0:02  P.  M. 
"TtloS  A.  M. 
*iOi)-2  A.  M. 

3:37  P.  M. 

6:02  P.  M. 


*I0.02  A.  M. 
fiH)2  e.  M. 


10:10  A  M.|  i  .Ilolli.ster  and  Tri  s  Hinos.  |  |    (1:02  p.  M. 


10:40  A.  M.l 
*  3:30  p.  M. 


I  .  Watson ville,.\ptOR,Soquel. 
 ..and  Santa  Cruz  


0:02  p.  M. 


10:40  A.  M. 


I  .Salinas,  SoUdad  aud  Way. 
I  Stations  


•Sundays  excepted.  tSundays  only  (Sportmen's 
Traill).  

Stage  connections  are  madewiththc  10:40  a.  m.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  a.  m.  Train. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  re- 

turr)  Monday— 

To  San  Clara  or  San  -lose  $2  !)0 

To  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz  5  00 

Also  to  principal  points  between  San  Francisco  and 

San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass,  k  Tkt.  Agt. 

B^S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  a.  m. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Or 

JFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  P.  II., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONaKONG 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae. 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 
1832. 

ARABIC  Tuesday,  October  31. 

OCEANIC  Saturday,  November  11. 

COPTIC  Thursday,  November  23. 

GAEL.IC  Saturday,  December  IG. 

UELiGIC  Thursday,  December  28. 

1883, 

ARABIC  Thursday,  January  18. 

OCEANIC  Tuesday,  January  30. 

COPTIC  Saturday,  February  10. 

GAELIC  Tuesday,  March  (i. 

BEL.GIC  ,  Saturday,  March  17. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  fdi 
sale  at  C.  P.  R,  R  Co. 's  General  Oflices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.   H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  'MH  Market  street.  Union 
block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED, 
President^ 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 


-OF- 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oanital  $3,000,000 

Eeserve  CU.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  ca  Wall  Street 

Ai;ency  at  Vir|;inia.  Nevada. 


fSSUKS  COBIMERCIAt.  AND  TRAVELERS' 
Credit"' 

Buys  aud  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 


This  Bank  has  Special  Facilities  for  Deal- 
ini;  In  Bullion. 


CARP  BKEEDING. 

There  are  two  carp  pouuds  of  small  iliiuen- 
hioua  near  Bukerslield,  iQ  each  of  which  the 
plant  was  made  last  spring.  The  fish  are 
doing  well  aud  there  are  to  be  seen  great  num- 
bers of  young  fish.  It  cauuot  be  long  before 
this  market  will  be  well  supplied  wilh  this  ex- 
cellent fish.  It  would  be  well  for  every  farmer 
who  has  half  an  acre  of  ground  filled  for  a 
pond,  with  a  certatu  supply  of  water,  to  raise 
these  fish  for  the  household  alone,  as  they 
raise  fowls. 

The  Foothill  Tidiiiqa  tells  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Brier, 
who  is  breeding  carp  some  three  miles  from 
Grass  Valley.  He  finds  that  1,000  carp  will 
live  and  grow  fiuely  upon  what  one  hog  will — 
in  both  cases  from  bin h  to  two  yeirsold.  At 
this  age  the  carp  would  weigh  4,000  pounds, 
the  averiige  lot,  while  the  average  porker  will 
weigh  250  pouuds.  At  present  prices  for  the 
two  articles  of  food,  the  fish  would  bring 
$1,000.  the  hog,  $24. 

The  South  Coast,  published  at  San  Luis 
Ouispo,  says  that  a  Mr.  McL^Uan,  a  resident 
of  that  county,  receutly  caught  300  carp  at  one 
haul  of  a  seine,  iu  a  siutiU  lake  in  that  county, 
where  ouly  a  little  over  two  years  ago  ten  were 
planted.  Owing  to  a  rent  that  was  in  the 
seine  he  thiuks  he  did  not  secure  more  than 
half  that  were  in  the  net.  The  average  weight 
of  the  300  was  about  one  pound. 

A  recent  foreign  correspondent  says:  "Prince 
Christian  assured  my  father  that  at  Schleswig- 
Holstein  the  carp  lakes  are  periodically  formed 
by  sowing  the  bottoms  with  rye  grass  and  some 
other  cereal,  by  cutting  it,  and  afterwards  lurii- 
iug  iu  the  water  and  fish,  to  the  manifest  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter." 

The  good  influence  of  this  procedure  has 
been  lecognized  by  oldGervase  Markham,  who, 
when  speaking  under  the  heading  "  How  to 
Make  Carp  Grow  to  an  Extraordiuary  Bigness 
iu  a  Pond,"  says:  Perceiving  about  the  month 
of  April  that  your  pond  begins  lo  grow  low  in 
water,  then,  with  an  iron  rake,  rake  off  the 
sides  of  your  pond  where  the  water  is  falling 
away,  then  sow  some  hay  seed  and  rake  it  well. 
By  this  means  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
there  will  be  a  great  growth  of  grass,  which, 
when  the  winter  comes,  the  pond  being  raised 
by  raiu  to  the  top,  will  overflow  all  that  grass. 
Then  the  carp,  having  water  to  carry  them  to 
the  feed,  will  fill  themselves,  and,  iu  a  short 
time,  become  fat  as  the  Logs  that  are  kept  for 
that  purpose." 

The  difference  between  the  directions  of  the 
old  sportsman,  and  the  German  plan,  ns  the 
reader  will  perceive,  is  very  slight. — Kern  Co. 
Gazette. 


A   HOP  FIELD. 

The  hops  are  planted  in  hills  sis  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  yield  is  rather  small  the  first 
year — say  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre;  but 
from  that  on  it  increases  every  year  without 
replanting.  There  are  some  plantations  here 
nine  years  old  that  have  not  been  replanted, 
aud  the  harvest  is  now  better  than  ever.  Each 
spring  the  ground  around  the  vines  is  plowed, 
the  roots  are  pruned,  and  the  saperfluites  cut 
away.  Ne.xt  the  poles  are  set,  one  to  a  hill; 
then  the  top  of  the  poles  aie  "  twined" — that 
is,  twine  or  rope  is  stretched  from  pole  to  pole, 
right  to  left.  When  the  vines  are  two  or  three 
feet  high,  they  are  "  trained"  by  being  wound 
around  the  poles  aud  tied  wilh  twini.  Next 
the  hops  are  "  suckercd"  by  cutting  away  the 
young  shoots  or  suckers,  leaving  four  of  the 
strongest  vines  to  the  pole.  When  these  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  pole,  one  of  thtm  is 
turned  lo  either  point  of  the  compass  on  the 
lop  cords,  tlms  forming  a  perfect  network  over 
the  fielil.  This  ends  manipulation  until  cur- 
ing. The  plants  are  henceforth  left  to  ripen. 
Hops  must  be  picked  in  a  certain  stage  of  ripe- 
ness. If  picking  commences  too  early,  or  if  it 
is  delayed  too  long,  a  good  commercial  article 
will  not  be  produced.  The  curing  must  also 
be  done  promptly  and  well.  The  bloom  deter- 
iorates if  too  much  time  intervenes  between 
picking  and  curing.  Therefore  Ihe  operations 
must  keep  pace  wilh  each  other. 

After  picking,  the  Lops  are  sacked  aud  taken 
to  the  kilu.  They  are  loaded  on  a  car  and 
taken  up  the  tramway  to  the  door  of  the  dry- 
ing room.  The  floor  is  covered  lo  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches;  the  furnace  i-;  started,  aud  the 
hot  air  is  conducted  under  the  dry  room  floor 
iu  pipes.  After  twelve  hours'  toasting,  during 
which  season  a  proper  heat  has  been  main- 
tained, the  cured  hops  are  thrown  into  the 
cooling  room  where  they  remain  until  ready 
for  baling.  This,  briefly,  is  the  hop  business. 
The  operations  noted  all  require  expertness, 
as  every  beginner  at  ihe  business  h«s  learned. 
Large  capital,  great  labor,  and  constant  atten- 
tion are  items  iu  the  investment  of  those  who 
are  largely  in  the  business. —  Ulciah  Press. 


THE  CAi.ICO  MINE. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express,  of  recent  date,  in 
speaking  of  the  above  notable  mining  district 
iu  Sau  Bernardino  county,  says: 

Colonel  E.  S.  Bladsell  returued  from  Calico 
yesterday,  aud  reports  about  150  people  in 
camp.  He  thinks  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather 
is  over  there  will  be  a  great  rush  there.  The 
mines  are  getting  better  every  day.  One  mine 
he  mentioned  has  over  30,000  tons  in  sight 
which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  assays  $G0  per 
ton,  and  will  run  even  higher.  Nearly  two 
million  dollars  in  sight  is  worth  looking  upon. 
The  railroad  promised  to  deliver  freight  at 
Waterman's  by  the  15th  inst.,  but  will  not 
probably  be  there  till  October  1st.  This  rail- 
road connection,  with  warm  weather,  will  make 
Calico  one  of  the  liveliest  towns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  are  three  mills  to  be  put  up  as 
soon  as  the  railroad  can  take  them  in.  The 
health  of  the  camp  is  good,  but  the  heat  is  ter- 
rific, rivalling  that  of  Yuma. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  California, 


ADVANCE    IN    PORK  VALUES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  in  the  course  of  an 
article  of  considerable  interest  on  this  subject 
says: 

The  Rarasaur  Bros.,  of  Florence,  sold  car- 
loads of  live  hogs,  within  or  about  the  year 
1879,  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  carload  of  10,000 
lbs.  The  same  weight  of  porkers  would  to-day 
bring  $G50.  Now,  every  stock-grower  knows 
that  hogs  cannot  bo  produced  at  $15  per  1,000 
lbs.,  or  $150  per  carload,  without  serious  loss. 
However,  the  Ramsaur  Bros,  went  on  raising 
hogs  upon  a  large  scale,  with  implicit  faith  in 
coming  and  reinuneralive  prices.  The  reward 
of  perseverance  is  now  th>irs.  There  arises 
here  a  practical  lesson  to  those  who  shift  and 
shift  again  wilh  the  shifting  times.  The 
sbifler's  bucket  is  apt  to  be  bottom  upwards 
when  it  does  laiu. 


GOVERNOR    STANFORD'S  VISIT. 

Governor  Stanford  and  family  returned  to 
Colton  with  a  special  engine  at  four  o'clock 
this  morning.  On  Friday  evening  he  was 
called  upon  by  a  number  of  our  citizens,  among 
whom  were  several  old  friends.  Yesterday  fore- 
noon he  made  an  excursion  on  the  Bay,  and  in 
the  afternoon  went  down  wilh  a  parly  to 
National  City,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Victor, 
Supeiiutendent  of  the  California  Southern, 
Last  evening  an  inforrnal  recepiiou  was  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Horlon  House,  where  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
large  number  of  citizens  met  the  Governor, 
and  a  pleasant  conversation  ensued  fora  couple 
of  hours.  Gov.  Stanford's  visit  to  San  Diego 
was  for  observation  and  recreation.  He  has 
heretofore  seen  our  sister  towns  in  Ihe  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Southern  California,  and  de- 
sired to  see  San  Diego,  also.  We  learn  that 
his  visit  here  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one, 
aud  he  is  very  favorably  impressed  with  (he 
location  aud  natural  advantages  of  our  city. 
The  Governor  and  his  family  now  go  directly 
East,  it  being  his  purpose  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  New  York  City. — San  Diego  Union, 
Nov.  12tk. 


ESTABLISHING  A  COLONY. 

We  learn  from  the  Shasta  Democrat  that  an 
ngent  of  the  National  Immigration  Association 
has  been  in  that  county  for  some  time  past 
looking  for  land  on  which  to  settle  a  colony  of 
100  German  families.  From  him  the  Democrat 
learns  (hat  within  tbe  next  year  some  200,000 
immigrants  will  come  from  Europe  to  America, 
and  his  business  now  in  California  is  to  see 
that  this  Stale  secures  her  share  of  this  desir- 
able class  of  iinmigiauts.  He  has  succeeded 
in  finding  enough  land  for  his  small  colony  in 
Shasta.  Those  that  will  be  brought  to  that 
county  are  skilled  cultivators  of  the  grape  aud 
iu  wine  making.  The  head  of  each  family 
must  be  possessed  of  $300  after  paying  travel- 
ing expenses  to  this  country,  or  Ihey  can  not 
join  the  colony.  The  agent  has  gone  to  Sau 
Francisco,  from  whence  he  will  inim(diately 
proceed  to  Europe,  where  he  will  foim  bis 
colony.  It  is  bis  intention  to  settle  tmall 
colonies  iu  other  portions  of  the  Stale.  — £acra- 
menlo  Bee, 


IjubBcribe  for  tLa  XiuiocjicEs  or  CALiroBKiA. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


December 


SAN    DIEGO    FAKNIXG  LANDS. 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  valuable  Gammon 
and  Huse  tract  in  the  Ciijou  valley  by  Mr.  Ben- 
edict, of  Riverside,  and  the  sale  effected  j-ester- 
Aay  of  the  Peuasquitas  Eancho  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
ot  New  Mexico,  are  noteworthy  transactions, 
indicating  the  increasing  disposition  of  in- 
vestors to  take  hold  of  the  farming  lands 
of  San  Diego  county.  AVithin  a  few  days 
past  over  $35,000  worth  of  capital  from 
abroad  has  been  put  into  laud  near  Sau 
Diego,  and  we  are  informed  that  inquiry 
i^  just  now  very  active.  It  is  certain  that  San 
Diego  county,  at  the  present  time,  offt-rs  the 
most  iuvitiug  field  for  investment  in  Southern 
California.  The  prices  at  which  land  is  held 
here  are  the  cheapest  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Lauds  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  best  in  our 
neighbor  coanties  can  be  purchased  atoue-balf, 
and,  in  many  cases,  even  as  low  as  one-fourth 
the  rates  ruling  there.  The  Pcnasquitas,  for 
example,  is  just  as  fine  a  tract  as  can  be  found 
in  the  market  in  San  Bsruardino  county.  It 
has  an  aliuiidant  water  supply,  rich  soil,  and  is 
convenient  to  market.  We  believe  that  it  com- 
prises some  7,000  acres.  It  was  sold  for  $15,- 
000.  All  through  the  San  Luis  Bey  section, 
along  the  line  of  the  California  Southern,  as 
well  as  in  the  Cajou  and  Sweetwater  valleys, 
and  on  the  National  Ranch,  fine  laud?,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  cultivation,  are  to  be 
purchased  at  cheap  rates.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  more  splendid  opportunity  lor  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  than  the  purchase  of  lands 
upon  the  same  system  as  that  which  has  so 
successfully  built  up  prosperous  colonies  in 
San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  a"d 
the  bringing  in  of  water  for  irrigation.  That 
water  can  be  had,  and  had  abundantly,  can  be 
fully  demonstrated.  It  can  be  obtained  by  ar- 
tesian w  Us,  and  can  be  brought  in  from  the 
Sau  Diego  and  Sweetwater  rivers.  Engineer 
Li'ckliug  long  ago  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
and  comparatively  small  cost  of  utilizing  the 
San  Diego  river  supply.  Given  here  the  same 
cipltal  and  energy  that  has  been  applied  to 
similar  enterprises  in  the  neighbor  counties, 
and  equal,  if  not  greater  results  will  surely  be 
obtitined.  We  believe  that  the  day  of  develop- 
ment here  is  at  hand.  The  inducements  of  our 
wide  range  of  valuable  land  and  our  cheaper 
l)rices  must  attract  the  attention  of  the  invest- 
ors WHO  are  looking  to  Southern  California  as 
a  field  of  operation. — San  Biego  Union. 


DAIRYING    O.N    TUI.E  LANDS. 

All  along  the  margin  of  the  San  Pablo  and 
Suisuu  buys  there  are  wide  stretches  of  tule 
land,  generally  considered  as  worthless  to  a 
great  extent,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
so  much  salt  in  the  ground  that  grain  and  veg- 
tables  will  not  thrive.  But  thi-se  tule  lands 
make  admirable  pastures,  and  dairying  can  be 
conducted  very  successfully  on  them.  South 
of  Suisuu  a  few  miles,  and  on  the  northern 
borders  of  the  bay  of  that  name  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive creamery  and  cheese  dairy  which  hits 
been  successfully  conducted  for  a  nu'uber  of 
years.  Further  eastward  is  another  dairy  farm 
on  the  tule  lands,  of  which  the  Antioch  Led'jer 
speaks  as  follows: 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  dairy  farm  of  Mr. 
Walker,  on  Van  Scycle's  island,  adjacent  to 
Chip's  Island,  in  Suisun  bay,  disclosed  it  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  best-arranged  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Walker  milks  on  an  average  75  cows  daily, 
turning  out  300  pounds  of  gilt-edge  butter 
per  week,  which  is  delivered  twice  a  weeek  in 
San  Francisco.  He  has  a  hard-finished  dairy 
house,  with  every  convenience.  The  churn  is 
rnn  by  horse-poA'er.  Hogs  and  chickens  are 
fed  with  the  whey  and  curd.  The  stock  i-aised 
is  of  a  fine  breed,  and  the  natural  increase  in  it 
alone  yields  a  handsome  revenue.  The  islands 
of  tbe  Sacramento  and  San  Joa(piin  delta, 
when  fully  reclaimed,  will,  without  doubt,  be- 
come the  location  of  the  finest  dairies  in  tbe 
State." — Napa  RegUiter. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

A  correspondent  says  that  flowing  wells  are 
constantly  being  struck  in  different  parts  of 
Tulare  county.  These  wells  are  generally 
deeper  than  in  Los  Angeles  or  Santa  Clara 
counties,  but  they  afford  more  water  and  the 
work  of  boring  them  is  not  difficult  and  expens- 
ive. It  is  thought  they  will  render  extensive 
sections  of  the  county  independent  of  irriga- 
tion from  the  streams,  and  add  immense  y  to 
its  agricultural  resources  and  the  the  iuduce- 
mesta  it  offers  to  immigrants. 


THE    PIT   RIVER  COUNTRY. 

The  neighborhood  of  McCloud  ot.d  Pit 
river,  in  Shasta  county,  is  well  known  to  many 
persons,  especially  sportsmen.  During  last 
summer  the  region  was  visited  by  some  of  the 
wealthiest  gentlemen  in  the  Strte,  who  went 
there  to  hunt  and  fish.  The  country  is  de- 
scribed as  being  beautiful  and  a  sight  worth 
seeing  by  a  lover  of  the  sublime.  A  traveling 
correspondent  of  the  Bedding  Independent  has 
been  furnishing  that  paper  with  some  interest- 
ing articles  upon  the  beauties  of  the  country, 
aad,  in  a  recent  letter,  he  said  that  the  road, 
after  crossing  Hat  creek — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  mountain  streams,  and  famous  foi 
trout-fishing  —  reaches  Pit  river,  and  winds 
along  its  banks.  For  some  distance  there  are 
little  coves  on  either  side  of  the  river  that 
would  make  fertile  garden  spots,  and  now 
."ffording  tempting  locations  for  (he  lodges  of 
Indians  during  fishing  season,  but  the  sur- 
rounding cliffs  gradually  narrow,  until  the 
torrent  itself  occupies  the  full  width  of  the 
passage-way,  and  the  road  has  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  almost  perpendicular  banks  of  the  piles  of 
sharp-edged  boulders.  About  half-way  up  the 
canyon  are  the  falls  of  Pit  river,  a  miniature 
Niagara,  with  all  its  accessories  of  a  first-class 
cataract.  The  river  here  falls  43  feet,  which 
proves  an  impassable  barri(  r  to  the  energetic 
salmon  who  are  able  to  pass  uU  the  rapids 
from  the  ocean  to  this  point,  but  cannot  jump 
these  falls.  An  attempt  was  made  two  years 
ago  by  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  to  con- 
struct what  they  called  a  "fish-ladder"  around 
the  falls,  so  as  to  permit  the  salmon  to  ascend. 
Tbe  correspondent  says  that  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  was  made  from  the  State  Treasury, 
plans  were  drawn,  the  contract  was  awarded, 
and  the  work  done,  but  the  residents  of  the 
upper  river  say  that  no  enterprising  salmon 
w.is  ever  known  to  be  possessed  of  sufficient 
frontier  spirit  and  pioneer  daring  to  leave  his 
home  and  friends  to  attempt  the  dangerous  as- 
cent of  the  "  fish-ladder."  Hence  the  upper 
portion  of  Pit  tiver  is  yet  unpopulated  by 
salmon,  and  tbe  "fish-ladder"  has  fallen  to 
decay  to  such  an  extent  that  the  passer-by 
cannot  see  that  any  such  thing  has  ever  been 
there. — Cliicn  Record. 


A  WINERY'  NEEDKD, 

The  Concord  Sun,  published  in  the  rapidly- 
growing  town  of  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
county,  has  the  following: 

The  present  yield  of  grape^  in  the  few  towns 
contiguous  to  Concord,  will  make  several  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  of  wine.  Eich  year,  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  yield  will  in- 
crease as  the  vines  mature.  In  this  particular 
part  of  the  county,  a  praisewoithy  impetus  is 
being  given  to  viniculture.  In  four  years  from 
next  spring  there  will  be  grapes  enough  grown 
within  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Concord,  that 
would  make  over  1,000,000  gallons  of  wine. 
Concord  is  the  reservoir  of  Ygnacio,  Mt.  Di- 
ablo, San  Rimon,  Tassajara,  and  Green  val- 
leys and  their  tributaries.  From  all  these  and 
other  points,  enough  grapes  would  find  their 
way  here  to  keep  a  winery  in  operation.  A 
large  amount  of  grapes  from  Tassajara  and 
Green  valley,  that  is  teamed  to  Haywards, 
would  naturally  find  their  way  here.  And  the 
trade  that  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  merchants,  from  this  traffic,  would  en- 
rich the  county  to  which  it  naturally  belongs. 

We  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  stock 
would  be  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  this  vicinity 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  form  u  stock  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  winery  in 
Concord.  The  advantages  to  this  central  por- 
tion of  the  county  by  the  establishment  of 
such  an  enterprise  are  numerous.  Our  promi- 
nent citizens  should  deeply  consider  this  im- 
portant matter. 


WORKING  STOCK  SCARCE. 

A  well-known  citizen  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,  writes 
as  follows:  Mr.  Miller,  of  Miller  &  Lux,  paid 
us  a  visit  here  the  last  few  day,  and  purchased 
all  the  ranch  teams — fourteen  head,  including 
two  mules — available  here.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious a  party  from  Mexico  purchased  all  the 
pack  animals  that  could  be  had,  so  horse  flesh 
is  a  scarce  commodity  here  just  now  for  farm- 
ing purposes.  Lots  of  settlers  are  coming  and 
either  buying  squatters'  titles,  or  settling  on 
some  of  the  thousands  of  available  government 
lands,  and  some  few  are  buying  through  the 
real  estate  offices  here  and  at  Santa  Maria. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 


735  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Wlxolosa,!©  Azxd  riotftil  I>e£Llex>s  Ixx 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing^  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc. — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished. — Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  ]IIarket  Street,      -      -      San  Francisco, 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  YAMHIJLL  STREETS, PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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FIRE  AND  MARINE 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 

O  F 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

JVos.322  and  32  i  California  Street, 
and  302  and  304  San- 
some  Street, 


Agents  lor  Tlie 
Dwelling  House  Underwriters. . .New  York, 

$2,400,744  06. 

Girard  F.  &  AI.  Ing.  Co  Phlladelpliia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

Lia  Confiance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,679,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleans, 

$573,216. 

People's  Ins.  Co  Newark,  N.  J., 

$501,455. 

St.  Paul  P.  &  Itl.  Ins.  Co  ..St.  Panl,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  En;;., 

$1,342,673  14. 

Tentonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,75371. 
IVatertown  Ins.  Co  Watertown,  N.  Y., 

$1,006,656  23. 


MARINE. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Dlarine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,01)0. 
Capital  Represented. . .  $26,851,982 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


W.  L.  CHALMBRS,   Z.  P.  CLARK, 

Special  Agents  and  Adjusters. 


Q.  P.  Sheffielk.     J.  Patterson.      N.  W.SPArLDiKO. 


I7and  18  Fremont  street, 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
A.GEIVTS    FOR  C   15.  I»A.TJ3L.'fc!> 

CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
luto  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  interior  by  expreeg,  and  leturns  made  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metala,  soils,  waters, 
indiistiial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
puon.  Oonsultati on  chemical  and  metallurgical 
questions. 


San  Francisco,  -      -  California. 


ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN, 


E^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAUR  VIVT. 
The  Handsomest  Diningf-room  in  the  World. 

WM.  F.  HARRISOIV,  Manager. 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY   18Sa. 


IT"  I  DFL  E     O  KT        Y  . 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums,  since  orgauization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  si"ce  orgauization,  .  .  $1,756,278  00 

Assets,  Jaa.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Reinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  171,412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  HOUGHTOiN  Presiflent. 

J.  L.  N.  SUEPAKD  Vice  President. 

CHAS.  R.  STORl  Secretary 

R.  H.  MAGILI  General  Agent. 


JAS.  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS, 

RESPKCTFULI-Y   CALL   ATTENTION  TO 
THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 

Foreign  Perfumery,  Cologne, 
Scented  Soaps,  Brushes,  C«»mbs, 
Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  '^'osmetics, 
Sponges,  Patent  3Iedicines, . 

Ftc,  Ftc. 

Prescriptions  Compounded 

WITH  CARE  AND  DISPATCH. 
Manufacturers  and  Sole  Proprietors  of 

STEELE'S  AURANTINE,  for  Clean- 
ing  Gloves,  etc. 

STEELE'S  Cold  Cream. 

STEELE'S  Congh  Mixture. 

STEELE'S  Extra  Toilet  Cologne. 

STEELE'S  Florentine  Tooth  Wash. 

STEELE'S  Glucolein,  a  tasteless  pre- 
paration of  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

STEELE'S  Glycerine  Lotion. 

STEELE'S  Grindella  Extract,  for 
the  Cure  of  Poison  Oak. 

STEELE'S  Saponaceous  Tooth  Pow- 
der. 

STEELE'S  Wine  of  Pepsine,  etc. 

JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO.,  Draggists, 
PALACE  HOTEL, 

035  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UIIAf  people  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 

Ml  *"  inereaBe  their  eiimiriK!!,  and  in 

■Wfci  time  become  wealthy:  those  who  do  not 
improve  their  opportunitiiR  reniiiin  in  poverty.  We 
ofler  H  chance  to  niiihe  money.  Wo  want  men.  women, 
hoys  and  Kirls  to  work  for  us  rifjht  in  their  own  locali 
ties.  Any  one  can  do  the  work  propirly  from  the  first 
start.  The  business  will  pay  more  than  ten  times  ordi- 
nary wanes.  E.tpensive  oiitflls  furnished  free.  No  one 
who  cuKa^cs  fails  to  make  money  rapidly.  You  can  de- 
vole  your  whole  tiu)e  to  the  work,  or  only  spare  mo- 
ments. Full  iuformation  and  all  that  is  needed  sent 
tree.  Address,  Sxinson  &  Co.,  Purtload,  Maine 


TILLABLE  LANDS. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  San  Diego  Un- 
ion, some  time  ago,  published  the  following 
article,  showing  that  lands  which,  but  a  little 
while  ago,  were  regarded  as  worthless  for  til- 
lage, are  now  producing  immense  quantities  of 
the  cereals,  fruits,  etc.: 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  rich 
plains  of  Dakota,  that  are  now  rapidly  filling 
up  with  a  farming  population,  were  looked  upon 
as  almost  uninhabitable.  When  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Bailroad  Company  first  snrvej  ed 
its  route,  the  assertion  that  the  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  upper  Missouri  river  would  soon 
be  well  populated  was  received  with  incredul- 
ity. But  now,  few  would  think  of  questioning 
the  desirability,  as  grain-growing  countries,  of 
northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

It  is  now  contended  that  the  lands  north  of 
Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Montana,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  500  or  GOO  miles  are  better  adapted  for 
the  growing  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  than  any 
other  district  on  this  continent.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  a  slow  process  by  which 
the  people  were  convinced  that  California  was 
fit  for  anything  but  mining  and  grazing.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  grain,  fruit,  and  vine- 
growing  States  on  the  coutinent.  Southern 
California  was  still  slower  in  gaining  any  foot- 
ing as  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  coun- 
try. It  was  finally  admitted  that  this  end  of 
the  State  could  raise  semi-tropic  fruits  and 
grapes,  but  we  couldn't  do  much  with  wheat 
and  northern  fruits.  But  practical  demonstra- 
tion has  removed  this  objection.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  limit  scaicely  to  the  productive 
range  in  the  three  counties  that  constitute 
semi-tropic  California.  Los  Angeles  can  pro- 
duce as  good  corn,  and  as  much  of  it  to  the 
acre  as  Illinois;  her  "hog  and  hominy"  equals 
the  famous  products  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky ; 
any  of  these  counties  can  equal  new  Jersey  and 
Delaware  in  growing  peaches;  and  the  uplands 
rival  Oregon  or  any  of  the  Eastern  States  in  the 
yield  of  apples — both  as  to  flavor  and  quan- 
tity. Our  grapes  and  pears  are  simply  un- 
equaled,  save  in  a  few  favored  localities. 

Experiment  is  every  day  proving,  all  over  the 
land,  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country  at  large.  As  population  solidi- 
fies, experiments  will  be  come  more  numerous 
and  varied,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  most 
skeptical  must  admit  that  "desert"  is  only  a 
relative  term.  We  are  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  in  tillage.  The  best  of  the  public 
lauds  have  passed  into  private  ownership. 
Those  who  come  after  we  will  divide  into  two 
classes — those  who  are  able  to  purchase,  and 
the  poorer  who  will  take  hold  of  the  low  grade 
lauds  that  have  been  passed  by.  In  their  case, 
to  use  a  homely  expression,  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention."  They  will  introduce 
new  methods.  The  character  and  adaptation 
of  the  soils  will  be  carefully  stuilied;  tillage 
will  be  more  careful;  irrigating  facilities  will  be 
improved,  as  to  the  methods  of  developing, 
storing  and  using. 

When  we  get  people  into  San  Diego  county 
who  will  practice  the  improved  methods  re- 
ferred to,  the  greater  portion  of  Ihe  county  will 
become  a  coutiuuous  beltof  mixed  farms,  orch- 
ards, vineyards,  vegetable  and  flower  giirdeus. 
We  have  the  climate  and  soil  to  begin  with;  the 
water  is  underneath  awaiting  to  be  raised  and 
utilized;  and  by  Ihe  time  we  plant,  water  and 
mature,  the  facilities  for  transportation  to  the 
best  markets  will  be  ready.  We  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  propose  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
this  dry,  healthful  country,  should  wait  for 
further  developments.  The  future  is  assured; 
and  thev  should  take  hold  and  help  develop 
something. 


CALICO  MOUNTAIN. 

This  mountain,  where  rich  mines  have  re- 
cently been  discovered,  and  which  is  attracting 
so  much  attention,  is  situated  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  on  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  Calico  mining  district  is  situated  in  town- 
ships 10  and  11  north,  ranges  1  and  2  east,  San 
Bernardino  mountain  base  and  meridian.  The 
mountain  was  named  Calico  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  colors  of  the  soil.  Blue,  red, 
gray,  green,  vermillion,  brown  and  yel'ow  are 
distinctly  seen  in  patches  along  the  mountain 
side,  besides  a  variety  of  other  shades  of  color, 
as  it  has  been  described  by  prospectors.  In 
some  places  in  East  California  portions  of  the 
hillsides  look  like  segments  of  the  rainbow, 
and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them. — San  Diego  Union, 


TULARE    CITY'S    PAST,  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE. 

Few  cities  can  boast  of  more  rapid,  steady  and 
solid  growth  than  Tulare.  Nut  more  than  fifteen 
years  pgo  the  ground  upon  which  this  pleasaut  and 
peaceful  city  now  stands  was  a  piece  of  barren 
looking  land  used  only  as  a  stock  range.  The  land 
here  and  all  around  is  as  rich  as  any  to  be  found  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  farmers  and  capitalists  are 
fast  finding  this  out  as  the  real  estate  transactions 
will  plainly  show.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few 
counties  on  this  coast  can  compare  favorable  with 
Tulare  in  the  amount  of  laud  taken  up  and  im- 
proved within  the  last  four  years.  The  grain  pro- 
duced here  is  of  a  very  superior  and  clear  quality, 
and  is  eagerly  sought  by  wheat  buyers.  Attention 
is  being  given  to  grape  raising,  and  also  fruit  aad 
vegetables. 

For  artesian  wells  Tulare  county  ranks  among 
the  first  and  best  in  the  State.  Here  are  found 
some  of  the  finest  flowing  wells  in  the  world.  The 
shallow  depth  at  which  this  water  is  found  is  fast 
bringing  this  land  to  an  increased  value.  The 
artesian  water  is  found  so  shallow  here,  and  in  such 
soft  earth,  as  to  make  a  well  cost  but  little  more 
than  a  common  well  and  windmill. 

Some  very  fine  forests  of  timber  are  found  in 
this  county,  and  a  great  many  saw-mills  turn  out 
lumber  here.  Coal  has  recently  been  found  here  in 
large  quantities,  and  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
steaming  and  many  other  purposes.  This  county 
has  been  attracting  attention  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  since  the  railroad  was  brought  here,  about 
thirteen  years  ago;  prior  to  this,  there  was  no 
quick  means  of  transit  to  and  from  herr,  conse- 
quently the  vast  resources  of  this  rich  valley  were 
undeveloped.  The  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Com- 
pany has  recently  made  a  good  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  grain  from  this  valley,  which 
adds  very  materially  to  the  value  of  this  county  as 
a  farming  section. 

To  again  return  to  our  description  of  the  city  of 
Tulare.  In  the  first  place,  we  note  that  no  great 
city  was  ever  formed  permanently  without  a  rich 
surrounding  of  large  quantities  of  rich  land  and  a 
good  water  supply. 

Timber  is  also  a  great  desideratum,  and  means 
of  telegraph,  postal,  freight  and  passenger  com- 
munication. We  note,  and  plainly  too,  that  Tulare 
city  has  all  these  great  advantages,  and  is  fast  pro- 
fiting from  these  noted  advantages  and  wealth, 
and  speeding  onward  to  notice  among  the  first  and 
richest  cities  of  our  Golden  State.  Manufacturiug 
is  coming  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  our  midst, 
and  the  goods  made  here  find  ready  sale  in  large 
and  small  quantities.  Here  also  are  found  some 
first-class  and  richly  stocked  merchandising  houses, 
ranking  among  the  best  in  the  State. 

D.  W.  M  idden,  proprietor  of  the  Pacific  Hotel, 
has  lately  put  up  tine  water  works,  and  is  supply- 
ing the  town.  New  buildings  are  being  built  as 
fast  as  material  and  workmen  can  be  had.  Town 
lots  and  town  property  command  good  prices. 

The  railroad  company  have  recently  put  up  a 
fine  library  building,  and  are  talking  of  building 
some  fine  additions  to  their  shops  here.  They  are 
already  employing  a  great  many  men. 

The  climate  of  the  county  i.i  very  healthy — lu- 
lare  Vity  Jelegraph. 


OUR    DAIRY    I\TI<:i{ES  rs. 

We  have  done  much  in  two  or  three  years 
past  to  improve  the  number  and  quality  of  our 
dairies,  but  we  have  not  increased  theiu  in  any 
proportion  to  the  demand.  We  consider atthis 
day  and  with  the  market  we  enjoy  that  bulter- 
luaking  is  the  best  business  a  man  or  company 
can  enter  upon.  Grain  feed  can  be  procured 
for  about  the  enlire  year,  and  for  the  brief 
time  that  green  grass  may  be  short,  root  crops 
are  always  to  be  had  in  any  required  abundance. 
And  the  market  is  simply  enormous,  and 
so  largely  above  our  supply  as  to  astonish 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts.  The 
money  paid  here  for  butter  is  equal  to  a  steady 
stream  of  gold.  We  are  coguizaut  of  many 
facts  which  if  aggregated  would  surprise  our 
people.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "bread  is  the 
staff  of  life,"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  butter 
is  its  close  companion,  and  it  being  so,  is  in 
demand  at  all  times  by  all,  the  blessed  poor  an 
well  as  the  miserable  rich.  So  those  who  de- 
sire a  permanent,  useful  and  profitable  busi- 
ness, should  bend  their  energies  and  invest 
their  capital  in  butter-making  in  Los  Angeles 
county. — Los  Angeles  Mirror. 


RAISING  TURKEYSi 

The  Shasta  Enterprise  says:  Never  in  30 
years  have  turkeys  been  so  plenty  and  cheap  as 
this  year.  We  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  good  time  coming.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, those  localities  where  they  can  be  safely 
raised  will  find  nothing  more  profitable.  There 
must  be  money  in  raising  them  at  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  pound.  Once  a  week  a  good  turkey 
dinner  is  a  feast  fit  for  a  king.  We  speak  as 
cousumers  to  our  friends  ia  (he  oouutry. 
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LOS  AIO.N'TUNKROS. 


A  FATOBITE  SOUTH  AMEUCAK  DANCE. 


I  hnvc  a  tale  to  tell  thvf,  JdIiii. 
Such  HiKlitii  j-oH  iifVvr  luuk'd  upon: 

Si^^lits!  Iiow  my  lieiirt  wsm  stirred  — 
'Twas  ill  a  town  the  in-st  but  one; 
Two  lioiirs  liuffii'e.  the  way  is  doue. 

And  '  Welcome'  is  the  word. 

There  dwells  a  maid— I  uness  'tis  so— 
(And  bhe  is  yoiinj;  and  linndsome,  too,) 

For  m  lids  are  always  shy. 
Of  all  Kile  is  the  yoiiii^eKt  ebild. 
And.  like  Ihe  artless  hart,  is  wild; 

Such  lihe  you.  John,  and  1. 

'Twas  there  I  went  i'  the  moon's  wane; 
The  boys  had  eut  the  sii;far  eaue, 

Th-  oxen  turned  the  mill; 
The  juice  was  boiling,  bubbling  up. 
She  tuKtiiii^  offer'd  me  the  cup 

Her  lips  made  sweeter  still. 

Then  came  the  dance:  the  fsRots'  blaze 
Made  all  thin;;s  li^jht  except  her  face; 

Her  eyes  made  shadow  there; 
And  when  liy  ehani  e  they  fell  on  me. 
The  sun  coutd  ne'er  more  potent  be 

To  blind  the  am'ruus  stare. 

The  dance  the  like  you've  never  seen 
At  country  brtU  or  villat;e  (jreeii. 

Tlion^li  she  were  there  you  loved; 
Like  fairy  did  she  seem  to  Kit. 
And  scarcely  touch  the  floor  a  bit. 

So  daintily  she  moved. 

A  Rentlc  courtesy  at  first, 

Au<l  ui'ives  the  dance:  look!  if  you  durst. 

And  have  y.air  heart  insured;— 
Tor  sue),  a  test  of  feally 
By  lienedick,  .  oiild  never  be 

Unyieldingly  endured. 

The  music  plaintive,  sweet,  and  low— 
A  lillle  sad,  a  little  slow— 

A  soothin:^  measure  play'd; 
The  man  who  touch'i"  thi'  strung  guitar 
Forgot  himself  and  miss'd  a  bar 

While  gazing  at  the  maid. 

The  ever  intermingling  maze 
Confounds  yon  as  you  siaiid  and  gaze 

Bewililer'd  at  the  sight  — 
And  then  with  sort  of  hoyden  glee 
They  sn  ip  their  ting»*rs  onTrily, 

And  you  are  conquer*. I  quite. 

Then  they  appro.ncb  with  Inn'cent  eyes; 
Each  lass  and  lad  on  tipttie  rise 

.\s  if  they  iiieaiii  to  kiss: 
But  see  the  arch  and  cunning  jade — 
('Twould  not  be  so  were  I  the  lad)  — 

She  just  contrives  to  miss. 

'Tis  well  Tor  him.  the  country  churl. 
For  had  he  dared  to  kiss  my  girl, 

So  sharp  was  eiiv.^'s  dart. 
So  ften  e  had  been  my  raging  hate. 
There  would  h-ve  been  a  broken  pate. 

As  Well  as  broken  heart. 


OCR    PBER1.ESS  CLIALATE. 

There  is  one  tiling  of  which  Californians  never 
tire,  and  that  is  in  boasliiig  of  "our  superior  cli- 
mate." It  is  true  that  a  person  cannot  live  alto- 
gether on  climate,  but  slill  it  must  enter  largely 
into  man's  calculations  regarding  this  life's  possi- 
bilities, Its  pleasures,  and  its  pains.  To  tell  those 
who  have  lived  in  California  all  the  way  from  one 
ye.ir  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  they  can  make 
more  money  east  of  the  Koeky  Mountains  than  here 
is  not  siilli.-ieiit  inducement  to  take  ihem  back  to 
the  familiar  scenes  of  early  d:i\8  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  or  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  will 
want  to  be  guaranteed  immunity  from  cyclones, 
cloud-bursts,  lightning  strokes,  and  mercury-freez- 
ing cold  snaps  beforeeiiterlaining  what  has  come  to 
be  a  secondar  y  consideration,  that  of  money-making 
and  the  Cilifornian'c  appreciation  ol  his  climate  is  on 
the  increase,  and  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
It  was  only  a  lew  years  ago  that  a  gentleman  named 
Waldron,  sold  his  property  in  Yolo  county  and  went 
East  with  his  ftinily,  locating  in  Missouri  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  his  tuture  home;  but  a  cv- 
clone  happened  along  one  day  and  npset  all  his 
plan'4.  His  family  saw  the  destroyer  coming,  and 
ran  into  the  house  for  shelter.  They  had  no  soom  r 
entered  than  the  house  was  struck  and  partially 
carried  away,  and  the  surrouiiiling  cnuntry  for 
miles  made  desolate.  Live  stock  nm  killeil,  crops 
deslioyeil,  fences  and  barns  deinolislud.  and  every- 
thing laid  waste.  It  is  uniKCess:iry  to  say  that  Mr. 
Waldron,  wilh  his  family,  has  moved  back  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  savs  he  believes  that  country  is  un- 
healthy, especi.illy  when  the  cychuie  epidemic 
makes  its  appearance.  He  isemphatic  in  declaring 
that  he  wants  no  more  of  them  himself,  and  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  their  track  has  come  back  to 
Caliiornia.  This  is  only  one  case  in  point;  many 
others  might  be  furnished  where  death  and  disaster 
has  ridden  upon  the  winds  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  these  only  offset  the  draw-backs  occasioned  by 
the  rising  mercury  in  one  place  farther  east  that 
carries  death  through  sunstroke  to  the  people, 
while  no  farther  north  lliau  Wisconsin,  a  mid-sum- 
mer snow-iloim  is  reported  that  nipped  the  corn 
crop  on  the  8th  of  August.  Climalel  Well,  yes; 
that  of  California  suits  us  pretty  well. — Napa  Ueg- 
istei: 


MORE  WHEAT. 

It  is  esimated  that  between  9,000  and  10.000 acres 
of  the  San  Marcus  and  Wolf-ikill  ranches,  in  San 
Diego  county,  will  be  put  in  cultivation  this  year, 
and  sown  with  wheat.  These  ranches  have  never 
been  cultivated,  as  it  cost  too  much. 

Tlife  farmers  of  Sin  Diego  county,  especially 
along  the  routes  of  the  California  Southern,  have 
reserved  a  largo  amount  of  their  grain  for  seed. 
The  larg'-st  crop  ever  harvcsttd  may  be  looked  lor 
next  soatoo,  if  tho  weather  in  propitious. 


IRRIGATION. 


Tito  Itlothods  —Witter  Dtlclieg  and  Arte- 
siuii  Wells— The  Advitiitng^es  of  the  L.atler 
System  —  The  Wells  Bured  in  Tulare 
County,  Etc. 


As  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day  in 
Southern  Caliiornia  is  the  questiou  of  irrigation,  we 
print  the  following  from  an  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  article  111  alate  issue  of  the  Visalia  Dtlln: 

The  method  of  irrigation  first  brought  into  notice 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  by  canals  and  ditches. 
Mountain  streams  and  rivers  were  turned  into  deep 
canals,  and  ditches  branched  off  on  either  side  to 
Uood  the  land  witu  water  whenever  needed.  This 
system  has  grown  to  huge  proportions  in  Tulare 
and  Fresno  counties  especially;  the  system  ot 
canals,  their  magnitude,  and  the  amount  of  land 
they  are  capable  of  irrigating,  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  great  cost  of  these  canals,  and  the 
consequent  high  tariff  necessarily  levied  upon  the 
farmer  through  whose  lands  they  pass  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  complete  success.  Few  cost  less  thun 
$20,000,  and  many  run  up  to  $60,000  and  $80,000. 
True,  the  lands  that  lie  along  the  canals  and  are 
capable  ol  being  irrigated  from  them  have  made  a 
remarkable  advance  in  price.  Yet  this  manner  of 
irrigation  has  not  given  such  entire  satisfaction  as 
to  prevent  men  from  seeking  for  a  better.  A  few 
years  ago  some  enterprising  farmers  and  others 
conceived  the  idea  of  boring  artesian  wells  of  suf- 
ficient size  that,  if  succei^sl'ul  in  striking  a  good 
body  of  water,  the  flow  would  be  suflleieiit  to  irri- 
gate, at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  method,  an 
equal  number  of  acres.  \\ herever  water  has  been 
found  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  boring  wells 
has  been  low,  and  the  flow  of  water  inexhaustible. 
I'articniarly  has  this  been  the  case  in  Tulare  county. 
Nowhere  in  California  is  the  geological  It  rmation 
81)  favorable  to  artesian  well  boring.  Water  is 
found  at  a  remarkably  slight  depth,  and  in  every 
instance  has  been  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  flow 
and  permanency. 

Tulare  County  Artesian  Wells. 
During  the  short  time  (less  than  two  years)  since 
artesian  well  boiing  was  inaugurated  to  any  extent 
in  this  county,  wonderful  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  a  great  impetus  given  to  artesian  rri- 
g.\lion  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia  and  Tulare  Ciiy. 
Fur  the  information  of  tho.se  interested  we  give  be- 
low a  list  of  those  owning  artesian  wells  in  this 
county,  with  the  depth,  size  of  pipe  and  flow,  and 
the  section,  township  and  range  in  which  the  wells 
are  situated: 

depth,  pipe.  flow.  sec.   twp.  r.  o. 

T.  Bacigalupi  340      S  18      21  25 

J.  tl.  Jaynes  aK2      8  21      21  24 

\Vm.  blankenship..:is.5  7  J4  10  21  23 
Uhlh.  ru  &  Maples.. 448      7      4  1      20  23 

"     ..3S'J      7      3)4        1      20  23 

Sol.  Ephraim  3i4      7      4         32      20  24 

John  Crclghtou  3t>t;      7      3H        6      21  24 

 3ili      T  6      21  '24 

C.  Knupp  :tT2      7      2>4        1      21  '23 

B.  F.  Smith  340      7      3  •*      21  24 

Casllc  418       7       4'4       22       20  '23 

"   i-l-i       7       4J4       22       20  23 

Jas.  Mitchell   3Hli       1       4H         3       22  24 

 ;.5.5       7       C  27       21  •« 

E.  M.  Dewey  308      7  8 


Geo.  Mead   344 

U  O.  Harolson  330 

M.  M.  Uuriiett  3:i() 

Dudley  Evans  3711 

1.  Uurnett  3.>5 

It.  T.  Priest  338 

Lemuel  Pierce  3II0 

Paige  4:  Morton  3M 

 :)32 

Woods  Bros  472 

.John  All.  n  3.iJ 

Lee  Weaver  310 

A.  P.  Cromley  320 

Michael  I'remo  4110 

Geo.  Bertch  480 
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21  24 

22  21  24 
14  0  23 

7  1  2.5 

23  21  24 
7  21  23 
3  23  23 

28  21  24 

13  20  23 

7  20  24 

32  20  -23 

2li  20  23 

6  20  24 
18  '20  24 
18  20  21 

7  20  23 


It  is  claimed  by  men  who  profess  to  know,  that 
artesian  wells  pos-iess  many  advantages  over  c.iiials 
lor  watering  stock  and  for  irrigating  small  farms, 
or  plats  of  1  lud.  For  watering  slock  they  can  be 
located  in  the  most  convenient  place,  whereas,  if 
a  dilch  is  run  expressly  for  stock  purposes,  it  is 
often  inconvenient  to  run  it  in  the  most  desirable 
locality.  For  irrigation  they  claim  that  it  is  cheap, 
economical,  and  never-failing.  The  above  list  does 
not  include  all  the  wells  that  are  being  bored,  but 
is  as  complete  as  it  is  jiossible  to  make  it  at  present. 
A  cartful  estimate  makes  the  cost  of  boring  SOcenle 
per  foot  for  the  first  100  feet,  23  cents  being  added 
for  each  additional  100  feet,  seven-inch  pipe;  double 
pipe,  80  cents  per  foot.  W.  G.  Spence,  of  Oakland, 
and  B.  F.  Mull,  of  Tulare,  have  sunk  all  the  wells 
in  this  district.  The  wells  will  irrigate  from  20  to 
100  acres,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  flow 
of  water.  The  average  cost  of  the  above  list  of 
wells  is  $525.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depth  at 
which  water  was  struck  is  very  uniform,  indicating 
a  wide  artesian  belt  in  this  county.  We  shall  give 
the  subject  greater  attention  in  the  future,  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  pace  with  new  discoveries  and  new 
methods  of  irrigation,  the  success  of  which  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  Tulare  county. 


PROKIIS   OF  EGG.S. 

The  Riixsiint  Uiver  Fiig  says:  Fifty-five  laying 
hens,  belonging  to  Mrs.  E.  Turner,  in  Alexander 
Valley,  produced,  during  Ootober,  843  eggs,  which 
were  sold  for  $57.40,  au  example  of  what  any  atteu- 

T«  and  luduiinuui  Lousewifo  cau  do. 


OUR  PETROLEUM  l.\TERESTS. 

Not  only  is  the  oil  belt  of  Los  Angeles  county 
steadily  widening,  embracing,  as  it  now  does,  au 
area  which  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the  first  pros- 
pectors of  the  San  Fernando  valley,  but  the  late 
developments  in  the  Pico  canyon  are  such  as  to  de- 
light those  who  have  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  this  important  local  industry.  The 
large  outlays  iu  the  Pico  and  adjacents  canyons  of 
the  Messrs.  Scofield  <t  Tevis,  in  Ihe  sinking  of  new 
wells,  is  being  rewarded  in  a  very  giatifying  man- 
ner. A  short  time  ago  a  new  well,  San  Fernando 
No.  1,  began  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  100  barrels  a  day. 
We  are  advised  that  eiglit  of  the  new  wells  of  the 
company  are  iu  equally  promising  ground,  and 
that  they  are  quite  likely  to  do  as  well  as  Sau 
Hernando  No.  1.  Thus  far  large  and  reliable  as 
has  been  the  yield  of  the  wells  in  the  Pico  district, 
it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  tho  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Tlie  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Ihe 
prodigal  yield  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  wells  will 
cease.  Wilh  a  recklessness  which  excites  wonder, 
the  products  of  the  alrtady  narrowing  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  district  is  being  thrust  on  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  no  care  for  the  morrow.  Soon  the 
present  prolific  Bradford,  district,  where  wells  of 
extraordinary  productiveness  exist,  will  be  added 
to  the  Venango  and  Butler  districts,  whose  yield 
was  the  marvel  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  oil  terri- 
tory of  the  East  has  been  thoroughly  mapped  out, 
and  is  now  quite  limited.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  tho  outpour  of  the  wells,  through  the  frenzied 
competition  prevalent  there,  is  so  great  that  crude 
petroleum  is  to-day  telling  in  the  East  at  the  rate 
of  58  cents  a  barrel.  There  will  some  day  be  a 
great  wail  at  this  short-sighted  policy,  but  it  will 
come  too  late.  It  is  then  that  the  oil  wells  of  Los 
Angeles  county  will  assert  themselves.  Fortu- 
nately the  cost  of  transportation  to  this  coast  is  so 
great,  that  while  oil  is  produced  at  a  loss  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  still  left  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
California  producer.  Though  we  have  here  no 
such  phenomenal  wells  as  several  lately  developed 
on  Cherry  Creek,  in  Bradford  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  have  yielded  at  the  start  as  high  as 
1,800  barrels  a  day,  those  in  the  Pico  district  have 
bfen  of  a  permanent  character.  The  old  standard 
wells  which  have  supplied  the  crude  materials  for 
the  refinery  of  the  Me.ssrs.  Scofield  *  Tevis  yield  as 
much  now  as  thc-y  did  five  years  ago.  The  day  is 
not  distant  when  Los  Angeles  petroleum  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  staples  ot  California. 
Too  much  recognition  can  not  be  given  to  the  en- 
terprising and  dauntless  pluck  which  has  already 
resulted  in  placing  the  refined  petroleum  of  the 
county  in  nearly  every  household  in  California, 
and  which  will  ultimately  supply  the  whole  Pacific 
side  of  tliti continent  and  the  islazidsof  the  sea  with 
illuminating  oils.  Nut  for  a  day,  fur  years  past,  has 
the  work  flagged,  and  it  gives  us  huge  pleasure  to 
chronicle  this  latest  success.  —  Los  Antjrles  El- 
press. 

CUL.TIVA'riO.\    OF  VINES. 

We  clip  the  following  interesting  extract  from  an 
article  in  a  back  number  of  the  Healdsburg  Enter- 
prise: 

In  the  spring  of  1880  Mr.  Lathrop  procured  in 
Napa  county  some  Malaga  (laisin)  grape  cuttings, 
and  set  out  100  on  the  high  bench  land,  where  his 
house  stands.  Tnc  soil,  as  we  have  remarked,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  redlands,  so  common  to  the 
foot-hills  that  skirt  our  valleys,  and  demonstrated 
to  be  so  superior  for  grapes  and  fruit  culture.  Mr. 
Lathrop  decided  to  experiment  with  his  choice  cut- 
tings, and  ascertaiu  what  results  could  ba  oblaiiiid 
by  thorough  ciiliivation.  The  cuttings  were  care- 
liiUy  .set  iu  well  prepared  ground,  although  no  de- 
scription of  fertilizer  was  applied  to  the  land;  nei- 
ther has  it  ever  been  irrig.iled.  The  cuttings 
thrived  from  the  start.  The  laud  between  the  rows 
has  been  kept  mellow  with  the  plow,  and  immidi- 
a'ely  around  the  vines,  Ihe  soil  had  been  turned 
with  a  fork.  No  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  grow, 
and  the  suckers  have  been  kept  down,  thus  forcing 
all  the  growth  possible  into  the  vines.  Where  a 
few  missed,  cuttings  were  substituted,  so  that  there 
are  100  flourishing  vines.  Those  two  years  old  are 
as  thick  at  their  base  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  every 
one  laden  with  grapes.  Indetd,  Ihe  product  is  the 
most  remarkable  for  two  year-old  vines,  from  cut- 
tings, that  wo  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  We  cut  one 
bunch,  which  is  on  exhibition  at  the  post-office,  that 
weighs  just  six  poundsl  And  the  vine  from  which 
it  was  taken  has  hardly  less  than  twenty  pounds  of 
grapes  remaining.  Twenty-six  pounds  of  grapes, 
and  a  six  pound  bunch,  on  a  two-year-old  vine, 
seems  quite  incredible,  and  when  such  a  result  is 
obtained  on  laud,  CO  feet  above  tho  bottom,  without 
theaidof  fertilizers  or  irrigation,  itis  a  proof  suffic- 
ient that  the  perfection  of  grape  culture  can  bo  se- 
cured on  the  redlands  of  our  foot-hills.  In  addition 
to  what  wo  have  described,  we  saw  many  evidences 
of  the  Richness  of  the  soil  in  question.  The  Judge 
has  au  arbor,  on  which  he  has  trailed  a  variety  of 
grapes;  one  young  Isabella  vino  now  bearing  not 
less  than  300  bunches.  By  the  aid  of  irrigation,  he 
raises  mamiuolli  strawberries,  and  from  an  apple 
tree  of  the  Gloria  Mundi  variety,  he  picked  one  ap- 
ple that  measured  sixteen  inches  in  circumference 
and  weighed  two  pounds;  all  the  apples  on  the  trees 
of  that  variety  are  remarkable  fur  their  immensity. 


A    HO.nU  SOCIETY. 

Under  Ihe  above  caption,  tho  Santa  Ana  Herald 
has,  in  a  recent  issue,  an  excellent  article,  contain- 
ing many  valuable  suggestions,  and  applicable  to 
many  other  agiicullural  sections  of  the  Slate: 

We  have  o' ten  advocated  the  organization  of  a 
home  society,  or  association,  for  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  material  interests  of  this  val- 
ley, by  giving  exhibitions,  annually,  of  our  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  products  and  live  stock. 
Such  exhibitions  are  productive  of  much  good,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  all  the  old  settled  com- 
munities of  the  Atlantic  slope,  where  such  exhib- 
itions are  frequently  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale, 
attracting  thousands  of  visitors.  We  want  just  such 
exhibitions  here,  inducing  strangers  to  visit  us, 
and  become  practically  acquainted  with  our  great 
lesources,  and  our  capabilities  of  unlimited  pro- 
daciiun.  Every  branch  of  trade  would  benefit  by 
such  annual  exhibitions,  not  only  by  the  transient 
persons  who  would  flock  into  the  town,  but  by  the 
addition  to  our  population  of  many  permanent 
settlers.  The  merchants  and  business  men  of 
Santa  Ana  should  encourage  and  urge  forward, 
then,  the  organization  of  a  home  institution  of  this 
character. 

This  valley  is  the  largest  and  most  prodactive 
horticultural  and  agricultural  section  in  Los  An- 
geles county,  and  a  home  exhibition  would  bring 
out  an  astonishing  display  of  its  products.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  valley,  there  is  as  fine  stock  as  can 
be  found  in  the  State,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  etc.  As 
Santa  Ana  is  the  central  point,  and  tho  principal 
town  in  the  valley,  establish  here  a  stock  yard,  for 
the  suitable  display  of  fine  animals,  and  also  a  place 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  agricultural  products. 
The  expense  attending  tho  inauguration  of  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  but  slight,  and  undoubtedly 
would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  our  citizens.  Such 
exhibitions  in  the  Atlantic  States  annually  attract 
large  crowds,  stimulate  exhibitors  to  bring  forth 
their  best  each  year,  and  bring  buyer  and  seller  to- 
gether. Nothing  will  contrioule  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  our  valley  so  rapidly  as  the 
holding  of  annual  exhibitions  of  agiiculti.ral  pro- 
ducts and  fine  stock.  As  this  section  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  name  of  the 
association  might  be  properly  designated  the  Santa 
Ana  Valley  Horticultural  and  Agricuilural  Society. 
All  annual  public  exhibition  of  our  fruits,  agricul- 
tural products,  and  fine  stock  would  draw  more  atten- 
tion totliissection  than  could  possibly  be  done  other- 
wise. Lot  us  make  a  movement  at  once  towaid 
Ihia  desirable  end,  and  we  suggest  that  our  citizens 
come  together  at  an  early  day,  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  organize. 


I.I  91 A  BEANS. 

In  speaking  of  this  crop,  which  is  known  to  be 
wonderfully  productive  in  certain  portioDS  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Los  Angeles  Times  says: 

There  are  two  or  three  limited  districts  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Car- 
pinteria,  lying  on  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town,  where  the  Lima  bean  is  grown  to  perfection. 
The  next  in  importance  are  Golela  and  La  Patera, 
also  lying  on  the  coast,  to  the  westward  of  the  town. 
Those  districts  furnish  the  largest  share  of  the 
Lima  beans  that  find  their  way  into  commerce,  and 
the  industry  has  consequently  become,  within  a 
verv  few  years,  one  of  great  importance  to  that 
county.  The  pursuit  has  generally  proved  highly 
profitable  to  the  growers,  they  realizing  gross  re- 
turns of  from  $CG  to  $110  per  acre  from  their 
crops.  This  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  produc- 
tion to  the  liigliest  point,  especially  in  the  fertile 
Carpinteria — so  much  so  that  Lima  bean-growing 
has  become  a  positive  "rage"  among  owntrs  of 
lands  adapted  to  their  culture.  The  Carpinteria  is 
an  exceptionally  beautitnl  spot  on  the  seacoast — a 
charming  nook  among  Ihe  lulls,  dotted  with 
ancientand  wide-spreading  live  oaks  sheltered  from 
rude  winds  by  encircling  h>mas  v  cen-iios,  ixissess- 
iiig  a  soil  of  great  depth  and  inexhaustible  fertil  ty, 
and  watered  by  perennial  streams  of  purest  water, 
flowing  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the  rugged  range 
which  forms  the  picturesque  background  of  the 
valley.  The  whole  district  is  no  larger  than  a  mod- 
erate-sized stock  rancho,  yet,  subdivided  as  it  is, 
into  scores  of  small  and  highly-cultivated  farms,  it 
supports  in  comtort  and  even  affluence,  a  numerous 
population.  Lima  beans  are  by  no  means  the  only 
or  principal  crop  grown  there;  they  are  only  "a cir- 
cumstance." The  cereals,  root  crops  and  the  finest 
fruits  are  grown  to  perfection  and  in  prolific  abun- 
dance. But  tho  bean  crop  is  i:o  trifling  one.  Sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  two  and  one-balf  to  six  cents 
per  pound,  it  has  in  former  years  brought  more 
than  $40,000  in  a  single  season.  So  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  "bean  lands"  in  that  favored  valley  that 
the  standard  prices  for  the  best  tracts  have  risen 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre— the  prices 
of  the  last  decade— to  $150  and  $200  per  acre,  with 
very  little  to  bo  had  even  at  those  figures.  We  have 
often  thought  that  if  the  price  of  beans  keeps  up 
there  will  scon  bo  not  a  forest  tree  left  there  to 
give  grateful  shade  and  lend  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape. This  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  a  rare 
and  lovely  spot,  because  the  denuding  of  any  region 
of  its  timber,  especialfy  in  a  so-calhd  "rainless" 
country,  tends  directly  to  the  production  of 
drouths. 


which  extends  northwest  t<ns'ar(ls  Mount  Shasta. 
The  plateau  is  an  incU^pendent  basin;  its  watin-s  ilo 
not  leave  it,  hut  flow  into  a  chain  of  lakes  located 
in  the  extreme  north-eiust  corner  of  the  State. 

The  great  biisin  of  Utah,  a  mountainous,  barren 
trat:t  of  land,  havin<f  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  .''),000 
feet,  with  no  oiitlet  for  its  waters,  extends  into  the 
south-east  jHirtion  of  California.  This  rcf^ion  is  ex- 
ceedingly arid  andsterilo,  and  is  cut  uj)  by  numer- 
ous irregular  ridges  of  bare,  rocky  moinitains,  with 
intervening  valli^ys  of  sand  and  volcanic  matter.  On 
the  south-east  border  is  a  district  abo<it  140  miles 

•  - 
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way  to  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  (California,  and 
that  is  by  personal  observation  and  careful  study. 
As  we  have  traveled  continually,  for  several  years, 
and  visited  every  secticm  of  California,  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  journal,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a 
correct  description,  in  the  following  article: 

By  looking  over  the  map  of  the  world,  we  find 
California  situated  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between 
lat.  32  (legs.  20  min.  and  42  degs.  north,  and  Ion. 
]  14  (legs.  20  mill,  and  124  degs.  25  inin.  we.st.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon;  east  by  Nevada 
and  Arizona,  following  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 


rugged,  its  summit  being  generally  above  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  has  but  few  of  thosi-  vt^ry  ele- 
vated passes.  It  is  .51)0  miles  long  and  HO  miles 
wide,  with  an  altitude  varying  from  ."),000  to  10,000 
feet.  Nearly  its  whole  width  is  occupied  with 
its  western  slope,  which  descends  to  a  level  of  300 
feet  above  the  ocean,  while  the  eastern  slo))e  is 
only  five  or  six  miles  wide,  and  terminates  in  the 
great  basin,  which  is  from  4,000  to  .5,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  Coast  Range,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, runs  along  the  coast.  This  range  aver 
ages  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  height.  Be- 
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[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resources.] 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  California, 
for  the  past  3.5  years,  ever  since  the  discovery  of 
gold,  on  th(!  19th  day  of  January,  1848.  No  other 
country,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  has  had  such  a 
notoriety  as  California  possesses.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said,  by  parties  almost  wholly  unacquainted 
with  this  woiid(!rful  country,  which,  of  course,  is 
unreliable  information.    In  fact,  there  is  but  one 


ains  on  the  line  of  Ion.  120  degs.  west  to  lat.  39 
degs.,  thence  south-east  to  the  Colorado  river,  on 
the  35th  parallid,  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that 
river;  south  hy  the  Mexican  Territory  of  Lower 
California;  and  west  liy  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
outlines  of  this  State  are  very  irregular.  Its  gen- 
eral direction'  lengthwise,  is  north-west  and  south- 
east, and  a  line  drawn  through  the  center,  follow- 
ing the  curves  of  its  eastern  and  western  bound- 
aries would  measure  about  770  miles.  The  great- 
est breadth  is  about  320  miles,  li^ast  breadth,  1.50 
miles,  and  the  average  is  about  230  miles.  In  size 
it  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  its  area  being 
1.58,3()G  stpiare  miles.  In  1880  it  had  a  population 
of  789,577,  exclusive  of  (Jhinese  and  Indians.  (Jeo- 
grai)lncally  it  is  divided  into  .52  counties. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  its  physical  geo- 
graphy is  the  exi-stence  of  two  great  ranges  of  mount- 
ains, running  north-east  and  south-we.st,  and  gener- 
ally parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  (."oast 
Range.    The  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  most  lofty  and 


tween  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range  lies 

Thu  Great  Basin, 
Bearing  the  double  nanu!  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joatiuin  valleys,  altliough  really  l>ut  one  geo- 
graphical formation.  'J'his  valley  extends  north, 
and  south,  about  400  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  from  .50  to  GO  miles,  and  iiresents  evidences  of 
once  being  a  vast  lake.  It  is  drained,  from  the 
north,  1)y  the  Sacramento,  the  largest  river  in  the 
State,  and  from  the  south,  by  tiie  San  Jo;wiuin,  tiie 
longest  river  in  (,'alifornia,  which,  after  nu;i?ting 
and  miiting  in  the  center  of  the  basin,  break  through 
the  Coast  Range.  Along  the  great  rivers  the  val- 
leys are  geiK^rally  low,  hivel,  and  extriunely  fertile, 
rising  into  un<lulating  slo|)es  and  low  hills  as  the 
moinitains  are  ap|iroiu;hed  on  either  .side,  and  broken 
on  the  east  1)y  numerous  spurs  from  the  Sierra.  At 
the  north  end,  between  lat.  40  d(!gs.  and  42  degs.,  is 
a  high  table-land  or  plateau,  about  110  miles  long, 
and  5,000  feet  above  ocean  level,  lying  between  the 
main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  a  branch 


long  by  7.5  miles  wide,  which  belongs  to  the  Colo- 
rado basin,  and  i,,  known  as  the  Mohave  desert- 
The  Coast  Ilange  is  divided,  in  its  length,  by  long, 
narrow,  fi'rtile  valleys. 

Of  tlie  total  area  of  the  State,  one-fifth  is  ilesert, 
and  two-fifths  are  mountains  unfit  for  tillatje,  but 
with  extensive,  districts  valuable  for  pasture,  tim- 
ber and  miiiiMals,  leaving  two-fifths  su.sceptiljle  of 
cultivation  though  some  portions  of  it  can  not  be 
used  with  \>rot\t,  until  irrigated,  protected  against 
overflow  l>y  dykes,  and  drained  of  its  superabund- 
ant water,  or  made  accessible  by  railroad.  The 
State  has  100,992,040  acres,  including  43,432,022 
acres  of  unsurveyed  ijublic  lands,  and  57,560,018 
acres  of  surveyed  imblic  lands.  The  surveyed 
lands  include  8,000,000  acres  of  iirivate  grants  and 
1,. 500,000  acres  of  swamp  lands. 

C!alifornia  has  a  population  of  less  than  900,000 
persons,  scattered  over  a  territory  larger  than 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  yet  the  total 
annual  pro<luction  of  the  mines,  farms,  manufac- 
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tures,  vineyards  and  orchards,  carried  on  by 
these  persons,  amount  to  over  $150,000,000.  The 
people  have  nearly  $150,000,000  in  savings  and 
other  banks,  and  various  corporations  pay  divi- 
dends of  about  $30,000,000.  The  yearly  sales 
of  real  estate  amount  to  $65,000,000.  The  coin- 
age of  the  mint,  in  Sau  Francisco,  is  $50,000,000. 
The  grand  total  value  of  the  precious  metals  of 
the  coast  amounts  to  more  than  $80,000,000  an- 
nually, principally  centered  in  San  Francisco. 

Forty-three  years  ago,  there  were  but  a  few 
mission  gardens  and  small  bands  of  cattle  and 
horses  here;  thirty-three  years  ago  the  pioneer 
miners  had  begun  their  work  with  pan  and  pick, 
rocker  and  long-torn;  twenty-eight  years  ago,  a 
few  men,  called  enthusiasts  by  some,  crazy  by 
others,  began  to  farm  and  plant  orchards  in  valleys, 
and  make  homep;  twenty-three  years  ago  railroad 
building  was  commenced,  and  Only  twelve  years 
ago  vinieultural  interests  of  tlie  State  began  to  de- 
velop with  energy;  and  the  planting  of  orchards  re- 
ceived an  impetus  which  has  continued  with  accel- 
erated speed  ever  since.  These  few  people 
made  California  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  wool,  gold,  fruit  and 
quicksilver;  and  California  is,  to-day,  the 
fourth  State  in  the  Union,  according  to  popu 
lation,  in  her  manufacturing  industries. 
Coiiiiiierce. 
Among  the  primary  and  fundamental  claims 
which  California  has  upon  the  attention  ol 
home-seekers,  her  commercial  situation  may 
be  mentioned.  The  communities,  which  are 
near  the  seashore,  have  advantages  over  those 
farther  inland,  as  they  thus  obtain  healthy 
competition  in  carrying  their  products.  There 
18  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  growth 
which  has  built  up  such  prosperous  cities  as 
Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  shores,  is  in  full  ojieration  here.  The 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  west 
coasts  of  South  Americo,  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  are  centering  here.  The  great 
nation,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  must  draw  its 
share  of  the  precious  commerce  of  the  Orient 
through  these  gates.  Whatever  dominions 
wide-reaching  and  powerful,  is  yet  reserved  for 
the  English-speaking  race  in  the  sweep  of  the 
Pacific,  and  about  its  coasts,  no  student  of  the 
earth's  surface  can  fail  to  believe  that  the 
largest  portion  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Pacific 
Coast  men,  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  The  com- 
mercial center  of  this  territory  is  about  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco.  Here,  Is  the  harbor,  the 
best  location,  the  many  beginnings,  the  asso- 
ciated capital.  Other  cities  will  tpring  up 
along  the  northern  and  southern  coast,  win 
commercial  place  and  make  rich  men  by  the 
score;  but  here  is  the  metropolis,  which,  if 
the  men  of  California  are  true  to  themselves, 
and  rightly  use  their  advantages,  may  some  day 
be  greater  than  London,  more  keenly  alive  than 
Paris  more  picturesque  than  Venice,  more 
crowded  with  temples  and  works  of  art  than 
was  Borne  in  her  palmiest  days. 

Soil  and  Climate. 
The  second  great  advantage  which  this  coast 
presents  is  its  variety  of  soil  and  climate; 
hence  its  production.  The  climate  of  Califor- 
nia, in  different  parts,  varies  gi-eatlj,  irres- 
pective of  the  great  range  of  latitude  9^4  degs., 
through  which  the  State  extends.  It  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  probably  from  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Properly  speaking, 
California  has  several  climates,  the  basin  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  having  one, 
the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  liange,  north  of 
latitude  35  degs  snotlier,  and  the  portion  of  the 
State  south  of  35  degs.  still  another.  The  cli- 
mate west  of  the  Coast  Range  is  different  from 
that  east  of  the  same  range,  which  is  less  than 
60  miles  in  width.  At  San  Francisco  the  mer- 
cury seldom  rises  above  80  degs.  in  the  dry,  or 
falls  below  40  degs.,  in  the  wet  season.  Snow 
seldom  falls  here,  and  the  winters  bear  a 
strong  resemblanceto  the  Indian  summer  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
country  in  the  world  has  such  cool  summers  and 
warm  winters.  The  coolness  of  the  summer  nights 
is  attributed  to  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere favoring  radiation.  The  wind  blows  for  a 
part  of  each  day  from  the  north  and  north-west 
along  the  Coast,  nearly  the  whole  year.  In  the  in- 
terior the  extremes  are  much  greater,  the  mercury 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  often  rising  in  summer  to 
110  degs.,  and  along  the  south-eastern  line  of  the 
State  as  high  as  140 degs.;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  this  great  heat  is  not 
prostrating,  as  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  nights  be- 
ing cool  land  refreshing.  The  climates  of  central 
California  may  be  grouped  into  coast  climate,  cli- 
mate 'of  the  interior,  and  climate  of  the  Sierra 
slope.  The  first  has  a  small  range  of  temperature, 
and  some  fog  and  sea  breeze.  The  second  has  a 
prreater  summer  temperature  than  on  the  coast,  a 
dry,  northerly  wind  at  times,'and  no  fog.  On  the 
Sierra'  slope,  also  northward  in  the  Coast  Uange, 
the  climate,  "as  we  ascend,  approaches  more 
and  ;more  to  that  of  New  England,  until  we 


travel  takes  one  from  where  oranges  grow  to  where 
only  the  hardy  fruit-trees  prosper.  The  general 
features  of  these  three  climates,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  mingle,  or  are  interchanged,  according  as 
the  valleys  open  toward  the  sea,  or  away  from 
it,  or  slope  northward  or  south.  In  every  county 
in  the  State,  except  a  few  along  the  upper  Sierras, 
the  entire  range  of  temperate  zone,  fruits,  grains, 
and  other  products,  together  with  many  of  the 
semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  grown  with  ease.  Speci- 
mens of  wild  plants  of  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  with  the  flora  of  Japan, 
China  and  the  Ilimalaya  region,  can  easily  be  made 
to  thrive  in  an  arboretum,  in  California.  Aus- 
tralia contributes  largely  to  our  gardens,  and  Mex- 
ican, Chilean,  and  Peruvian  plants  find  congenial 
homes  in  California  soil.  The  horticulture  of  the 
future  will  be  one  of  surprising  variety,  as  the  hor- 
ticulturist becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  soil, 
which  is  of  all  sorts  and  characters. 

Seasons. 

California  has  a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  the 
former  nearly  corresponding  to  the  winter,  and  the 


many  parts  of  California  where  the  rainfall  is  not 
ore  ttim  fro  ra  10  to  12  inches,  on  an  average,  and 
when  it  falls  below  this,  artificial  irrigation  is 
usually  needed.  From  Ooshen  to  Caliente,  100 
miles  along  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley,  the 
rainfall  is  too  slight  lo  secure  crops  in  ordinary 
seasons,  but  the  adjacent  Sierras  contain  a  cach- 
ment  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  with  an  average 
precipitation  of  over  50  inclies.  In  this  portion  of 
State,  large  tracts  of  land  are  situated  as  to  be  well 
irrigated  at  slight  cost.  The  upper  half  of  Califor- 
nia has  sufficient  rain  for  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  crops,  except  fruit  and  grapes  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  No  irrigation  is  required  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Coast  Range.  A  marked  phenomena 
of  the  climate  is  the  comparative  absence  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  During  autumn  many  of 
the  rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 
mountains  in  which  they  rise.  Vegetation  dries  up 
during  the  long,  dry  season.  The  soil,  climate, 
timber,  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  will  be  more 
specially  noticed  in  the  different  county  descrip- 
tions. 
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latter  to  the  summer  of  the  Atlantic  region. 
The  rains  begin  at  the  north  early  in  autumn, 
but  do  not  fall  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  in 
any  appreciable  quantity  until  about  the  middle  of 
December,  which  is  the  month  of  greatest  rain. 
The  rainy  season  terminates  towards  the  end  of 
May.  June,  July,  August  and  September  are  dry, 
only  2.5  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  these 
months,  collectively,  in  eighteen  years.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  for,  in  inches,  the  seasons  and  the  year, 
at  different  localities,  is: 


PLACES. 

Spring. 

Sum'er. 

Aut'mn 

Winter 

Year. 

San  Francisco. 

B.M 

.1» 

3.31 

11.33 

21.41 

Sacr.imcnto. , . 

7.01 

.00 

2.61 

12.11 

21.73 

Humboldt  Bay 

13.51 

1.18 

4.87 

16.03 

34.56 

Fort  Yuma . . 

0.27 

1.30 

0.86 

0.72 

3.15 

San  Diego  

2.74 

0.55 

1.24 

5.60 

10.43 

Snow  is  very  rare  on  tbe  coast  and  in  the  valleys, 
and  never  remains  for  many  days,  except  in  the 
Klamath  river  valley,  in  the  north-west  portion  of 
the  State.  There  are  many  mining  towns  high  up 
in  the  mountains  where  the  snow  falls  to  a  great 
reach  the  snow  line.  In  many  counties,  30  miles'  j  depth.Iand  lies  tUl  late  in  the  Ispring,  There  are 


Natural  Wonders. 

First  among  the  natural  curiosities  of  California 
is  the  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite,  with  its  surround- 
ing cascades  and  mountain  peaks.  It  is  situated  in 
Marisposa  county,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
midway  between  its  east  and  west  base,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,060  feet.  It  is  142  miles,  in  a  direct  line, 
a  little  south  of  east,  from  San  Francisco,  but 
about  260  miles  by  any  of  the  traveled  routes. 
Here,  within  a  space  of  less  than  20  miles  long 
and  10  miles  wide,  is  probably  presented  more 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery  than  is  found  in  any 
similar  area  in  the  world.  The  valley  proper 
contains  about  8,400  acres,  one-half  of  which  is 
meadow  land,  and  the  whole  is  as  level  as  a  floor, 
except  at  the  sides  of  the  mountain  walls,  where 
the  debris  has  fallen  down.  One  can  not  resist  the 
impression  that  this  valley  was,  at  one  time,  at  the 
same  altitude  as  that  of  the  surrounding  monnt- 
ains,  and  that  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  the 
valley  had  sunk  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  be- 
low its  original  height,  leaving  perpendicular  walls 
of  granite  on  all  sides,  that  stand  up  from  three- 
quarters  to  one  mile  high.    Over  the  sides  of 


the  rim  of  the  valley,  at  the  depressions,  there 
are  waterfalls  at  various  points — eleven  in  all. 
The  water,  from  these  falls,  mainly  form  the 
Merced  river,  which  runs  through  the  valley. 
Some  of  these  falls  are  wonderful  and  marvelona 
in  their  grandeur,  sublimity  and  magnitude.  The 
falls  of  Niagara,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
are  only  163  feet  high,  while  the  Yo  Semite  fall 
leaps  down  1,600  feet  at  a  single  bound,  where  it 
falls  on  a  rocky  platform,  perhaps  30  feet  wide, 
then  leaps  down  600  feet  more  on  to  a  similar 
rocky  table,  from  which  it  makes  another  clear 
fall  of  434  feet  to  the  rocky  debris  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  making  a  total  of  2,034  feet,  which  is  six- 
teen times  higher  than  that  of  Niagara.  More  won- 
derful still  is  the  leap  of  the  Sentinal  Cascade, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  front;  it  has  a 
fall,  in  a  single  leap,  of  2,275  feet.  The  eleven  dis- 
tinct waterfalls,  in  the  Yo  Semite  valley,  are  tabled 
thus:  Cataract,  900  feet;  Bridal  Veil,  630;  Yo  Sem- 
ite, 2,644  (first,  1,600;  second,  600;  third,  434); 
Vernal,  350;  Nevada,  700;  South  Fork,  600;  Royal 
Arch,  1,000;  and  Sentinel,  3,000.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  Yo  Semite  so  as  to  give  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  even  a  faint  idea  of  its  wonderful, 
strange  and  magnificent  scenery.  In  tbe  same 
section  of  California  are  the  noted 

Big  Trees, 
Of  which  there  are  several  groves  in  the  State. 
The  most  noted  is  the  Big  Tree  grove  in  Cal- 
averas county.  At  an  elevation  of  4,375  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  within  an  area  of  50  acres, 
are  103  trees,  20  of  which  exceed  75  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. They  were  first  discovered  in  1850. 
One  of  these  giants  has  been  felled;  to  accom- 
plish this  task  pump-boreing  augurs  were  used, 
and  the  constant  toil  of  five  men  twenty-five 
days;  but  when  thus  completely  severed,  two 
and  a  half  days  labor,  with  various  mechanical 
appliances,  were  required  to  throw  it  from 
its  broad  base.  This  tree  was  302  feet  high 
and  96  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and 
its  annular  growth  lines  show  over  3,000  years 
of  life.  A  house  is  built  on  its  stump  for  theat- 
rical and  other  entertainments.  A  splendid 
hotel  is  kept  here  in  the  grove.  About  seven 
miles  south  is  what  is  known  as  South  Grove. 
The  other  groves  of  these  giants  are  one  in 
Mariposa  county  near  the  Yo  Semite  valley. 
Just  south  of  it,  in  Tuolumne  county,  is 
another,  and  still  farther  south,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Merced  and  Fresno  counties  another, 
and  farther  south  still,  in  Tulare  county,  among 
the  tallest  mountain  peaks,  is  the  only  place 
in  the  known  world  where  this  timber  is  known 
to  exist.  The  name  given  to  the  timber  is 
"Sequoias."  It  is  a  species  of  redwood,  or  at 
least  it  resembles  the  California  redwood  some- 
what, and  to  Eastern  people  I  can  compare  it 
the  nearest  to  red  cedar. 

Death  Valle}', 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  least-known 
countries  on  the  continent,  is  situated  in  south- 
eastern California,  in  Inyo  county,  and  lies  east 
of  Owen's  river  valley,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles.  It  is  reached  by  trails  that  stretch 
across  wide  mesas  of  cacti  and  volcanic  remains 
and  over  mountains  that  rise  bare  and  lonely 
under  a  sultry  and  burning  sun.  This  won- 
derful valley  extends  for  100  miles  north-east 
and  south-west,  and  is  from  30  to  40  miles 
wide.  There  is  no  other  landscape  that  one 
can  look  so  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth  as  here,  its  surface  being  280  feet  tielow 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Looking  down  from 
the  mountain-side,  into  thi'  deep,  wide,  vast 
basin,  with  its  shining  bee  of  soda,  salt,  and 
borax,  which  cover  thousands  of  acres,  and 
blaze  and  shimmer  in  the  steady  glare  of  light 
which  pours  upon  them  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
blazing  with  the  reflection  of  chemical  deposit, 
left  by  the  receding  sea,  that  here  once  ebbed 
and  flowed,  but  where  now  scarcely  a  drop  of 
rain  falls,  surrounded  by  barren,  volcanic 
mountains,  making  this  indeed  one  of  tbe  most 
wonderful  places  for  the  daring  prospector  or 
tourist  to  enter. 

Ijake  Tahoe, 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  water  in  tbe 
world,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  6,128  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  is  23  miles  long  and  15  wide,  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  extending  north-east  and  south- 
west, partly  in  California,  and  partly  in  Nevada. 
The  greatest  depth  yet  found  is  1,800  feet,  and  the 
water  is  so  cleat  that  trout  can  be  seen  from  80  to 
100  feet  on  its  pebbly  bottom.  Owing  to  the  alti- 
tude and  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphf  re,  the  water 
has  little  buoyancy,  and  nothing  is  ever  seen  float- 
ing on  the  lake,  except  tbe  beautiful  little  steamers 
and  pleasure  and  fishing  boats;  the  bodies  of  per- 
sons drowned  in  this  lake  never  rise — are  never 
seen  again.  Lake  Tahoe  is  the  great  sanitarium  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  monntains  around  it  are 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher  than  the  lake.  Near 
by,  on  the  line  of  the  C.  P.  B.  R.,  is 

Uonner  L,ake, 

One  of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  California,  and  for 
grand  and  sublime  scenery  is  unequaled  on  the 
coast.  Due  north  from  here,  up  in  Plumas  county, 
is  Crystal  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  natural  wonders. 
In  the  bottom  of  this,  lake  may  be  seen  large 
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forest  trees,  standing  in  hundreds  of  feet  of 
water,  undergoing  the  course  of  petrifaction.  The 
formation  of  this  lake  is  of  modern  date,  and 
formed  by  a  mountain  sliding  into  the  month  of 
the  canyon,  which  is  now  covered  with  water  from 
the  melting  snow  of  tlie  surrounding  mountains. 
The  petrified  forest,  75  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
where  portions  of  nearly  100  distinct  trees  of  great 
size,  prostrate  and  scattered  over  a  tract  three  or 
four  miles  in  extent,  are  found,  some  on  the  surface 
and  others  projecting  from  the  monntain  side.  The 
silicifitd  trees  appear,  upon  an  examination,  to 
have  been  coniferous.  A  few  miles  north  bring 
us  to  the 

Geysers. 

One  of  nature's  chemical  laboratories,  located 
about  110  miles  north-west  from  San  Francisco; 
it  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists,  and  is  reached 
either  via  Cloverdale  or  Calistoga,  by  rail,  thence  a 
short  distance,  by  stage,  over  a  picturesque  route. 
A  narrow  valley  or  canyon  is  filled  with  flowing  hot 
springs,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  crust  of 
sulphur,  iron-rust  and  other  mineral  deposit, 
and  filled  with  steam  from  the  boiling  waters. 
Through  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  found  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  canyon,  the  steam  shoots  and 


K  nil  roads. 

California  has  23  lines  of  railroad,  amounting  to 
4,265  miles,  nearly  all  centering  in  San  Francisco. 
The  most  important  are  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacitio,  and  the  leased  lines,  reaching  through  the 
principal  valleys  of  the  State.  The  S.  F.  &  N. 
P.  C.  R.  R.  Iraversts  the  entire  length  of  Sonoma 
valley.  The  Oregon  Division  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific is  now  being  built  north  to  the  State  line, 
where  it  connects  with  tlie  California  and  Oregon 
Railroad,  making  a  through  line  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland,  Oregon.  Other  railroads  are 
being  built  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  which  ai-e 
noticed  in  the  different  county  descriptions,  to 
gether  with  the  ocean  and  river  steamer  lines.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  the  State,  giving  the 
timber,  soil,  minerals,  etc.,  are  classified  under  the 
different  county  descriptions. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  separated  from  San  Francisco  by 
the  bay,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  line  of 
it  for  a  distance  of  3G  miles,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Santa  Clara,  east  by  San  Joaquin,  and  on 
the  north  by  Contra  Costa  county,  of  which  it  was  a 
part  until  March,  1853,  when,  by  an  act  of  legisla- 


is  well  watered  by  numerous  creeks  which  rise  in 
the  upper  portion  of  county  and  empty  into  the  bay. 
The  principal  ones  are  Alameda,  Sau  Lurenzo,  San 
Leandro,  San  Antonio,  Sunol  and  Temescal.  Arte- 
sian well  water  is  obtained  near  th  bay;  it  flows 
out,  while  further  back,  towards  the  foot-bills,  it 
rises  near  the  surface. 

Land  has  rapidly  advanced  in  price,  within  the 
past  few  years,  which  is  largely  due  to  the  fine, 
genial  climate,  excellent  soil,  and  close  proximity 
lo  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  viz.,  San  Fran- 
cisco and 

Oaklanil, 

The  second  largest  city  in  California,  which  has  a 
white  population  of  35,000,  and,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, is  aclinowledged  to  be  surpassed  by  no  other 
j  city  in  the  Union.    Her  location  is  on  the  east  side 
j  of  the  bay,  immediately  opposite  San  Francisco, 
with  which  place  she  is  conected  by  several  railroad 
and  ferry  lines.    Steam-cars  run  to  nearly  every 
part  of  the  city,  besides  the  eight  different  lines  ot 
street  railways  leading  to  Alameda,  East  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.    The  harbor  and  railroad 
improvements,  and  the  building  of  the  seawall  and 
i  dredging  out  of  the  bay  by  the  Government,  will 
make  this  a  great  commercial  center.   By  means  of 


completed,  will  manufacture  iron  nail«  n\» 
kinds,  plate  iron,  etc;  the  Oakland  Iron  iie 
agricultural  works  of  Seymor  ,t  Sabins,  ili- 
fornia  Hosiery  Mill,  large  flouring  mills,  tanneries, 
potteries,  etc. 

The  towns  of  Livermore  and  Pleasanfon  are  sit- 
uated in  Livermore  valley,  in  a  fine  agricultural 
country;  while  Haywarda,  San  Leandro,  Center- 
ville,  Alvarado,  Newark,  and  Niles  are  all  situated 
on  the  bay  side  of  the  mountains.  The  towns  of  Al- 
ameda, Berkeley,  and  East  Oakland  are  virtually  a 
part  of  Oakland.  In  all  the  towns  of  this  county 
are  churches  of  all  denominations. 


ALPINE  COUNTY. 

.\lphabetically  speaking,  this  is  our  second  county. 
Alpine  is  located  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
California,  bordering  on  the  State  of  Nevada.  It 
was  organized  under  an  Act  of  Legislature  of  1863-4 
from  portions  of  the  counties  of  El  Dorado,  Ama- 
dor, Calaveras,  and  Mono.  The  great<'r  portion  of 
the  county  lies  at  a  very  high  altitude,  reaching 
from  4,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
some  70  miles  long,  and  40  miles  wide,  and  hag  an 
area  of  565,000  acres.  It  is  the  most  sparsely-popu- 
lated county  in  California.   The  census  of  1880 
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hisses,  while  the  sulphur  and  alum  crystals  gleam 
in  the  sunlight.  The  questionable  ground  shakes 
and  is  hot  beneath  your  feet;  the  air  is  thick  with 
vapor  which  bursts  out  in  a  roaring  cloud  of  steam. 

California  is  not  without  her  natural  bridges,  five 
of  which  have  been  discovered;  the  largest  of  these 
is  on  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of 
Trinity  river,  and  is  80  feet  long,  with  its  top  170 
feet  above  the  water.  In  Siskivou  county  there  are 
two,  each  90  feet  long,  and  on  Cayoto  creek,  in 
Tuolumne  county,  there  are  also  two,  the  largest 
being  285  feet  long.  Numerous  caves  are  found  in 
nearly  every  mountain  county  of  the  State;  perhaps 
the  most  noted  is  Alabaster  cave  in  Placer  county, 
containing  two  chambers,  the  largest  being  200x100 
feet.  The  Bower  cave,  in  Mariposa  county,  has  a 
chamber  100  feet  square.  Cryte  caves,  in  Cala- 
veras county,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  the  State.  Remarkable  mud  volcanoes  exist  in 
Inyo  county,  whose  surfaces  are  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  covering  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  by  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  width;  they  con- 
sist of  soft  mud,  through  which  hot  water  and 
steam  are  constantly  escaping,  keeping  the  mud  in 
continuous  movement.  Innumerable  mineral 
gprings  are  found  all  over  California,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  county  descriptions. 


tion,  the  county  of  Alameda  was  organized.  It  con- 
tains 512,000  aCres,  487,293  of  which  are  assessed, 
leaving  only  24,807  acres  of  waste  land,  some  of 
which  is  partially  covered  by  water  from  the  bay, 
the  remainder  being  mountain  waste.  The  county 
is  32  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  twenty  miles  wide. 
It  has  nearly  every  variety  of  land,  from  low  level 
tide  lands  to  rolling  mountain  grazing  lands.  The 
topography  of  the  county  is  a  succession  of  low 
rolling  hills  and  valleys;  and  in  general  aspect,  the 
county  faces  to  the  southwest.  Along  the  bay,  on 
its  west  side,  is  a  strip  of  land  from  six  to  fifteen 
miles  wide  that  is  from  a  few  to  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  all  of  the  very  choicest 
agricultural  land.  Along  the  water's  edge  there 
arc  from  20,000  to  25,000  acres  of  tide  land,  a  great 
portion  of  which  has  been  reclaimed.  In  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  county  is  Livermore  valley, 
which  is  an  elevated  plain,  from  350  to  500  feet 
above  sea  l';vel;  this  valley  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  from  four  to  eight  miles  in 
width,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  range  of  mount- 
ains. Alameda  has  sufficient  timber  for  fuel.  The 
live  oak  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  valley  portion  of 
the  county,  with  some  scattered  sycamore,  madrono 
and  willows,  and,  in  the  vicinity  of  Livermore 
valley,  there  is  considerable  white  oak.  Alameda 


railroads,  bay,  river,  and  sea-goin?  vessels,  she  will 
be  in  a  position  to  receive  from  and  distribute  to  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Mexico,  Australia,  and  the  world  at  large. 
She  also  oflers  unlimited  choices  of  location  for 
manufacturing  enterprises,  and  has  ample  sites, 
combining  railroad  facilities,  with  wharfage  for  sea- 
going vessels.  The  frontage,  within  the  city  limits, 
consists  of  over  ten  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  of 
which  eight  miles  are  available  tor  manufacturing. 
Oakland  enjoys  a  climate  most  favorable  for  human 
exertion,  being  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too 
cold  in  winter;  snow  seldom  falls.  The  mean  tem- 
perature in  January  is  49  degs.,  and  in  July, 
65  degs.  The  city's  mortality,  for  its  size,  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  living  and  rents 
are  as  low  as  those  of  nine-tenths  of  tlio  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  educational  facilities  are  fully 
up  to  the  highest  standard.  Here,  are  located  the 
State  University,  California  Medical  College,  Mili- 
tary Academy,  theological  and  other  seminaries, 
grammar  schools,  etc.  Several  large  manufactur- 
ing industries  have  recently  been  inaugurated. 
Among  them  are  the  Judson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  who  man- 
ufacture various  kinds  of  agricultural  implements; 
the  Pacific  Iron  and  Nail  company,  which,  when 


gave  it  a  white  population  of  but  589.   As  the 

county  lies  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  it  is 
almost  as  much  isolated  from  San  Erancisco  as 
though  it  belonged  to  another  country.  Alpine  is 
strictly  a  mining  county.  There  are  some  very 
rich  quartz  mines  within  her  borders,  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  the  IXL,  Exchequer,  Isa- 
bella, and  many  others.  Some  are  being  worked, 
but  many  are  owned  by  parties  who  have  not  tjie 
means  to  develop  them,  as  it  requires  large  cap- 
ital. This  county  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  as 
the  Carson  river  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  it, 
and  flows  north.  It  is  fed  by  nume  rous  mountain 
streams,  such  as  the  East  fork,  West  fork.  Wool 
creek,  Silver  creek.  Monitor  creek,  Smith's  creek, 
Mogul  creek,  Indian  creek,  etc.,  which  all  head  up 
in  the  Sierras,  amid  perpetual  snow.  Among  these 
mountains  are  numerous  valleys;  the  largest  and 
most  noted  arc  Dimond,  Hermit,  Peasant,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  valleys.  Dimond  valley  contains 
the  principal  farming  lands,  producing  barley.fhay, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  some  wheat,  which  find  a  ready 
market  among  the  miners  in  the  vicinity.  The 
three  sister  valleys.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  at 
an  altitude  of  7,300  feet.  These  valleys  are  inhab- 
ited only  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  only 
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by  Btockraiserg  and  dairymeu.  In  PleaaaDt  valley 
large  qnantitieg  of  bay  are  cut  annually.  There 
are  many  smaller  valleys  in  the  county,  where 
sheep  and  cattle  are  grazed  during  the  summer 
season.  The  large  amount  of  stock  which  grazes 
here  is  driven  from  other  adjacent  counties  of  Cal- 
fornia  and  Nevada. 

Alarklf  evillt^, 
The  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  east  banks  of  the 
west  fork  of  Carson  river,  at  the  base  of  a  mount- 
ain where  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Sierras  can 
nearly  always  be  seen.  The  town  contains  less 
than  250  inhabitants. 

Moniter, 

The  second  village  in  Alpine,  is  located  some  eight 
miles  southest  of  Markleeville,  and  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  canyon,  with  fine  quartz  mines  on  all  sides. 
The  large  No.  2  Colorado  Quartz  Mills  are  located 
here.  The  town  contains  200  people,  who  are  prin- 
cipally miners. 

Silver  Mountain 

Is  a  small  town  located  on  the  banks  of  Silver 
creek,  at  the  foot  of  Silver  mountain  and 
is  about  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Marklee- 
ville; it  has  a  fine  location  and  a  splen- 
did summer  climate,  but,  at  times,  in 
the  winter,  the  town  is  almost  snow 
bound.  Alpine  has  many  mineral  springs, 
both  hot  and  cold.  The  most  noted  are 
situated  in  Pleasant  valley,  a  short  distance 
west  of  Markleeville.  The  medicinal  qual- 
ities of  these  springs  are  beneficial  for 
rheumatism.  They  are  becoming  exten- 
sively known,  as  many  an  invalid  hag  been 
estored  to  health  and  vigor  by  bathing  in 
and  drinking  of  their  waters.  This  county 
has  also  vast  forests  of  pine,  fir,  spruce, 
tamarack,  etc. 

Beautiful  little  lakelets  are  scattered  all 
over  tbi  county,  a'>oundin^n  mountain 
trout  and  other  fish.  Very  little  fruit  is 
raised  here  as  yet.  Small  fruits  and  berries 
grow  in  profusion  in  summer,  and  the 
hardier  varieties  of  apples  do  well  and  have 
an  excellent  tlavor.  The  climate,  in  sum- 
mer, is  mild  and  healthful,  and  in  winter 
much  snow  falls,  especially  on  the  mount- 
ains. Tho  average  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  about  75  degs.,  and  in  winter  about 
40  degs.  The  people  boast  of  maguiticent 
mountain  scenery  and  a  healthful  suinuu  r 
climate. 


tracted  form  the  ore  by  the  leeching  process.  Leav- 
ing the  copper  mines,  and  passing  still  further 
eastward,  we  soon  hear  the  stamps  of  immense 
qiiartz-mills  grinding  up  the  ore.  Large  piles  of 
pulverized  rock  attest  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
mines  must  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth.  The 
Consolidated  Amador  is  down  2,200  feet,  the  Ma- 
honey,  800,  and  is  still  going  deeper.  The  Key- 
stone, and  other  mines  in  the  vicinity,  are  all  in 
active  operation.  The  first  town  that  is  reached  is 
lone  City, 

Which  is  133  miles  northeast  from  San  Francisco, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  .\uiador  branch  of  the  C.  P. 
R.  11.  It  occupies  a  site  on  the  edge  of  a  lovely 
valley,  which  bears  the  same  lame,  and  is  a  thriv- 
ing town,  of  about  G50  people.  About  twelve  miles 
noitlieaet,  by  stage,  is 

•Tackson, 

The  county  seat,  which  lies  in  a  beautiful  little  val- 
ley, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  hills;  it  con- 
tains about  1,200  inhabitants.  Four  miles  from 
Jackson,  by  stage,  we  arrive  at 


The  other  towns  are  Volcano,  Oleta  and  Drytown, 
each  with  a  population  of  from  200  to  300.  Tlie 
census  of  1880  gave  Amador  county  a  population  of 
11,386. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tehama  county,  east  by  Plumas,  south  by  Yuba, 
and  west  by  the  Sacramento  river.  Butte  is  one  of 
the  largtst  counties  in  California,  embracing  an 
area  of  1,305,440  acres,  which  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: mineral,  552,960;  timber  lands,  568,640; 
agricultural,  195,840.  The  western  part  of  Butte  is 
comparatively  level,  and  embraces  most  of  the 
farming  lands,  while  the  eastern  side  is  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  includes  all  the  min's.  The 
county  is  well  watered  by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather 
rivers;  the  latter,  with  its  north  and  middle  forks 
and  numerous  smaller  branches,  waters  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county.  Chico,  Butte,  and 
Dry  creeks  are  large  streams.  The  soil,  along  the 
river  bottoms,  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam.    Between  tha 


AMAUUK  COUNTY. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  north  half 
of  Callornia,  and  on  the  western  tlope  of 
the  Sierras,  extending  to  the  edge  of  tl  e 
Sacramento  valley,  and  peculiarly  wedged 
in  between  El  Dorado,  Alpine,  Calaveras, 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  we  find 
Amador  county,  containing  an  area  of  300,- 
000  acres  ot  land.  The  western  portion  is 
broken  into  hills  and  rolling  swells,  with 
an  occasional  valley  or  stretch  of  plain 
between.  The  principal  valley  is  the  lone, 
situated  in  the  south-west  portion.  Its 
soil  is  of  a  loose  sandy  loam  and  is  very 
fertile;  it  is  divided  up  into  beautiful  little 
farms,  orchards  and  meadows;  much  of  the 
surrounding  hillsides  are  planted  to  vine- 
yard. This  hilly  or  upland  soilis  of  a  red- 
isb  nature,  and  is  excellent  grape  land. 
As  we  go  east  to  the  neighboring  hills  and 
mountains,  the  latd  is  yet  in  its  virgin 
state,  and  is  covered  with  chapparal,  blue 
pine,  etc.  Once  cleared,  the  level  portions 
make  very  fair  farming  land,  but  is  better 
adapted  for  grazing.  In  the  smaller  val- 
leys, where  water  is  brought  in  for  irri- 
gation, considerable  alfalfa  is  raised.  The 
principal  water-bourses  are:  the  Mokel- 
umne  river,  which  drains  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  the  Cosumnes 
river  which,  with  its  branches,  drain  the 
northern  portion.  The  smaller  streams 
are:  Bear  river.  Tiger,  Deer,  Panther,  Dry, 
Jackson,  and  Indian  creeks.  There  are 
many  other  small  streams,  which  give  ample  facili- 
tiss  for  irrigation.  Unlike  many  mining  regions, 
Amador  has  an  extraordinary  soil.  Increasing 
quantities  are  cleared  and  improved  annually;  the 
productions  of  which  are,  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa 
potatoes,  wine  and  fruit.  The  foot-hills,  and  es 
pecially  the  valleys  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
county,  are  very  favorable  localities  for  fine  fruits 
and  grapes. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  county  are  coal, 
copper,  gold.  Quite  extensive  developments  have 
been  made,  in  the  coal  mines,  by  the  C.  P.  B.  K. 
Co.,  who  have  every  facility  for  shipping,  as  a 
branch  of  their  road  leads  to  lone  City  from  Gait, 
on  the  main  line.  This  coal  is  used  on  their  trains 
and  ferries  between  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
Three  strata  of  coal  are  found;  the  lower  one,  a 
vein  five  to  seven  feet  thick,  is  considered  a  very 
fair  quality  of  coal,  and  is  also  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  Other  mines  are  being  developed  by 
private  parties,  who  have  tapped  good  veins  by  tun- 
neling leveral  hundred  feet.  About  four  miles 
from  lone  City,  near  the  road  leading  to  Jackson, 
are  the  celebrated  Newton  copper  mines,  which 
are  being  extensively  worked.   The  copper  is  ex- 


many  other  mines  in  the  county;  the  piincipal  lo- 
calities are  Wyandotte,  Bangor,  Forbestown,  Cher- 
okee, Mountain  House,  Dogtown,  Lonelocks,  and 
Inskip. 

Citico, 

The  largest  town,  is  situated  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  division  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  235  miles  north  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  a  rich  agricultural  country,  that  will  rival, 
in  fertility,  any  section  of  the  State.  The  town, 
besides  being  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  well 
laid  off,  is  beautifully  shaded,  by  thousands  of  or- 
namental trees,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  the  State;  it  now  has  about  3,800  inhabitants. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  General  John  Bidwell's  farm, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  liandsoniest  and  best  tilled 
farm  in  all  California;  the  General  took  the  gold 
medal,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  for  the  finest  wheat 
in  the  world,  and  last  year  he  paid  out  $60,000  for 
hired  help  in  the  planting,  tilling,  and  harvesting 
of  his  endless  variety  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  finest  orchards  in  the  State  are  here, 
and  there  are  all  classes  of  soil  on  this  farm,  from 
the  red  mountain  foot-hill  to  the  very 
choicest  garden  land. 

Orovllle, 

The  second  town  of  importance,  is  the 
county  se.it.  It  is  24  mlics  south-wtstof 
Chico,  at  the  terminus  of  the  California 
Northern  railroat  ,  which  runs  from  here 
to  Marysville,  where  it  intersects  with  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.  (0.  D.)  The  country  south 
and  west  of  Oroville  is  a  fine  farming  re- 
gion, while  in  the  foothills,  near  the  town, 
there  is  considerable  mining.  The  popu- 
hition  is  about  1,800.  Oroville  is  not  a 
handsome  town,  as  t  lies  in  a  depression  on 
the  south  bank  of  Feather  river;  but  it 
commands  an  extensive  mountain  trade, 
reaching  into  nortlieastern  California,  for 
more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Some 
heavy  merchants  have  done  business  here 
for  many  years,  and  have  become  quite 
wealthy.  A  fine  new  flouring  mill  has 
recently  been  built,  and  several  stage  lines 
center  in  from  Plumas  and  Lassen  coun- 
ties, on  the  north,  and  Yuba,  on  the  south, 
besides  the  lines  from  Chico  and  Biggs. 

The  other  towns  are  Gridley,  Biggs,  Nel- 
son, Durham,  and  Nord,  all  located  on  the 
0.  D.  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
agricultural  land.  Butte  has  immense 
forests  of  sugar,  yellow,  and  nut  pine 
timber.  This  timber  l)elt  is  iu«the  eastiru 
mountainous  part  of  the  county.  Among 
the  objects  of  inteiestto  the  tourists  are 
the  falls  of  Fall  river,  a  bright,  clear 
stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  La 
Porte,  Plumas  county,  and  emptying  into 
the  middle  fork  of  Feather  river,  some  ten 
miles  above  Bidwell's  Bar.  The  river  falls, 
in  an  unbroken  sheet,  over  a  precipice  of 
460  feet.  The  climate  of  Butte  is  pleasant, 
except  during  a  hot  spell  in  midsummer, 
lasting  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The 
rainy  seasoii  sets  in  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember, and  lasts  until  the  first  of  April. 
The  rainfall  for  Oroville  will  average 
from  20  to  24  inches.  Snow  seldom  falls 
below  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet.  On  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  the  county  it  falls  to 
a  depth  of  over  two  feet. 


KI-,AMATH  RIVER  VALLEY  SCENE. 


Sutter  Creek, 
Still  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations,  princi- 
pally gold  quartz.  This  town  has  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  from  1,000  to  1,500,  as  the  mines  are 
worked.  A  half-hour's  stage  ride,  amid  some  of  the 
largest  mines  in  the  county,  brings  us  to 

Amador  City, 
The  liveliest  mountain  town  in  this  section,  which 
is  fairly  outstripping  all  the  other  towns  in  growth. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  town  was  started  here, 
and  now  it  has  over  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  strictly 
a  mining  town.  Seven  miles  from  Amador  City, 
situated  on  an  open  plain,  or  table-land,  lies  the 
town  of 

Plymontli, 

Which  contains  about  600  inhabitants.  Here,  also, 
is  heard  the  heavy  stamp  of  quartz  mills,  grinding 
away,  day  and  night,  the  whole  year  round. 

The  Amador  Canal  Company,  a  corporation  which 
has  extensive  water  works,  furnishes  water  to  Jack- 
son, lone  city,  Amador  City,  and  Plymouth.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  Mokelumne  river,  by 
ditches  and  pipes,  to  large  reservoirs,  from  whence 
it  is  distributed  in  pipes  to  the  different  towns  and 
mines. 


Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers  lies  an  immense 
tract  of  black  adobe  land,  very  productive  in  ordi- 
nary years,  but  liable  to  overflow  during  the  wet 
season.  Near  the  foot-hills  there  is  a  belt  of  red 
lands,  formerly  thought  not  worth  farming;  but, 
during  the  past  few  years,  many  small  farms  have 
been  successfully  tilled,  as  the  land  constantly  im- 
proves by  cultivation.  The  foothills  contain  land 
valuable  for  farming  purposes,  though,  at  present' 
very  little  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Feather  river 
has  three  forks,  or  branches,  crossing  the  mining 
section,  dividing  the  hilly  portion  into  several  ex- 
tensive regions.  Along  these  various  streams,  and 
on  the  several  ridges  are  the  principal  mines.  The 
immense  hydraulic  mines  of  Cherokee  Flat  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  gigantic  in  the  State.  Hills  several 
hundred  feet  high  have  been  washed  away  to  the 
bed-rock.  These  are  considered  as  among  the  best- 
paying  mines  in  the  State.  Th'jre  are  about  80  miles 
of  large  ditches  and  over  six  miles  of  iron  pipe  leading 
to  the  mines,  supplying  about  2,200  inches  of  water 
per  day.  The  cost  of  the  ditches  and  reservoirs  is 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars.  From  twelve  to 
eighteen  Hydraulic  Giants  are  at  work,  and  a  large 
number  of  men  are  constantly  employed.  There  are 


CALAVERAS  COUNTY, 

One  of  the  oldest  settled  coucties  in  the 
State,  and  justly  celebrated  in  the  early 
days  of  its  settlement  for  the  fabulous 
yield  of  virgin  gold  from  its  rivers,  gulches, 
and  deep  channel  diggings,  is  located  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  lying  immediately 
east  of  San  Joaquin,  south  of  Amador, 
west  of  Alpine,  and  northwest  of  Tuol 
umne  county.  It  is  about  CO  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  30  miles, 
and  has  an  area  of  622,000  acres.  The  en- 
tire county  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  bed  of  mineral  deposits,  gold  predominating; 
the  baser  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  and  cin- 
nibar  are  abundant,  besides  the  magnificent 
ledges  of  marble,  limestone,  and  granite,  and  her 
undeveloped  bedsof  coal,  which  are  known  to  exist. 
The  principal  natural  wonders  of  the  county  are  the 
world-renowned  Big  Trees,  elsewhere  described, 
the  extensive  cave,  with  its  truly  charming  cham- 
bers, and  the  wonderful  natural  bridge,  all  of  which 
are  annually  visited  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  immense  timber  belt,  for  grand- 
eur, extent,  diversity,  and  magnificent  proportions, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  entire  timber  belt  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierras.  Calaveras  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  sections  of  the  State,  her  eastern  border 
being  defined  by  the  Stanislaus  river,  the  western 
by  the  Mokelumne,  and  the  central  portion,  longi- 
tudinally, is  drained  by  the  Calaveras  river  and  its 
tributaries.  These  streams  and  their  branches  are 
tapped  at  various  points,  and  their  waters  distrib- 
uted by  artificial  means,  chiefly  for  mining  pur- 
poses, to  all  sections  of  the  county.  The  principal 
ones  in  the  county  are  the  Mokelumne  Hill  and 
Sico  Canal,  on  the  west  side,  which  take  their  sup- 
ply from  the  Mokelumne  river;  and  the  Murphy's 
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Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  wbicb  takes 
its  supply  from  the  Stanislaus.  These  two  extens- 
ive works  have  many  lateral  ditches  for  the  distrib- 
ution of  their  waters.  The  Calaverss  river  is  also 
tapped  at  various  points,  as  are  the  many  tributaries 
of  the  several  main  streams,  principally  for  mining 
purposes,  as  there  are  ianumcrable  operations  in 
quartz,  hydraulic,  and  channel  mining  throughout 
the  county.  There  are  many  ledges  of  quartz,  some 
of  which  carry  gold  in  good  paying  quantities, 
noticeable  among  which  we  might  mention  the 
Gwinn  mine,  located  in  the  west  central  side  of  the 
county,  and  which  is  being  prosecuted  with  an 
energy  and  upon  a  scale  second  to  no  similar  mine 
in  the  State.  The  American  Chavaunie,  on  the 
east  central  side,  the  Champion  and  Boston,  in  the 
north  and  east  parts  of  the  county,  are  all  good 
paying  mines. 

San  ."Andreas, 

The  county  seat,  is  an  old  mining  town,  and  now 
has  a  population  of  800.  It  is  143  miles  nearly  due 
east  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  reached  by  railroad 
to  Milton,  just  in  the  edge  of  Calaveras  county; 
from  thence  by  stage  22  miles.  West  Point  is  the 
extreme  town  on  the  north-west;  Mokelmnne  Hill 
on  the  west  center:  Campo  Seco  and  Comanche  on 
the  south-west:  Jenny  Lind  and   Milton  on  the 


28,000  acres,  the  low  bills  at  180,000  acres,  and  the 
remainder,  about  4,000  acres,  is  mountain  waste. 
The  best  land  is  along  the  streams,  and  especially 
along  the  Sacramento  river,  wbich  runs  almost  due 
south,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  county 
for  eighteen  miles,  then  runs  through  the  county — 
24  miles — in  a  straight  line,  and  again  forms  the 
eastern  boundarj.  The  soil  along  the  river  is  of  a 
sedimentary,  decomposed  vegetable  nature,  making 
the  most  productive  land  in  the  world.  The  second 
best  lands,  tlie  soil  of  which  is  the  black  adobe, 
usually  lie  between  the  river-bank  lauds  and  the 
foothills;  they  are  considered  the  best  of  grain 
'  laud,  but  are  somewhat  diflicult  to  farm,  as  they  do 
I  not  want  to  be  ploughed  either  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
I  The  third-rate  lands  are  valley  lands  that  are  spotted 
and  impregnated  with  alkali.  The  fourth-rate  are 
the  mountain  pasture  lands  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county. 

The  Sacramento  river  is  skirted  on  either  side 
with  a  growth  of  timber  averaging  a  mile  in  width, 
I  which  is  principally  oak,  sycamore,  Cottonwood, 
1  and  ash.  Along  the  Coast  Range  there  is  consider- 
able fine  pine  saw  timber.  Colusa  county  is  watered 
by  the  Sacramento  river.  The  river  is  navigable, 
all  the  year  round,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  county. 
Stony  creek  rises  in  the  Coast  Mountains,  about  40 


of  fertile  land  between  the  river  and  the  slough, 
and  Yolo,  Sutter,  and  Colusa  counties,  is  known  as 
Grand  island. 

The  census  of  1880  gave  Colusa  a  population  of 
13,118;  add  to  this  an  increase  of  about  BOO  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Colusa  is  not  classed  as  a  mining  county,  yet 
there  is  both  gold  and  quicksilver  found  within  her 
borders.  Colusa  is  not  without  her  mineral  springs. 
Among  theiu  we  will  name  Allen's  soda  springs,  the 
water  of  which  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Cook 
and  Foul's  springs,  are  located  in  Bear  valley  near 
the  noted  Banlett  spring,  just  across  in  Lake 
county. 

Colusa, 

The  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  extreme  eastern 
side  of  the  county  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento 
river.  This  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and 
has  a  population  of  3,003;  it  is  regularly  laid  ofl 
with  wide  streets,  and  has  some  very  good  aud  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks.  The  Sacramento 
Transportation  Company's  steamers,  which  ply  be- 
tween here  and  Sacramento,  also  run  up  the  river, 
some  90  miles,  to  Mclulire's  Landing.  Ten  miles 
west,  on  the  C.  P.  R.  K.  lO.  D.),  we  come  to  the 
town  of 


Collefl:«  City, 

Located  in  the  southern  part  of  Colusa, 
teen  miles  south  from  the  county  seat,  n..iiaiD8 
about  250  iuhabitauts,  and  is  in  a  line  agricultural 
country.   Some  three  miles  east  is 
Arbuckle. 

located  on  the  railroad,  with  a  population  of  about 
200. 

•lucinto 

Is  the  shipping  point  for  the  large  wheat  farm  of 
Dr.  H.  J.  Glenn,  and  has  one  general  store. 

Sulphur  creek  is  a  small  mining  town  in  ths 
Coast  llauge  of  mountains.  Central  is  a  city  of  the 
future.  Spring  valley,  St.  Johns,  Newville,  Butte 
City,  Kanawah,  and  Leeseville  are  all  small  trading 
points  in  various  portions  of  the  county. 


CO.XTRA  COSTA  COUNTY, 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Solano  and  Sacramento 
counties,  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Suisun  bay  and  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez  forming  the  line;  on  the  south 
by  .Vlameda  county  aud  Sau  Francisco  bay;  on  the 
east  by  San  Joaquin  county.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  geographical  position  is  a  moH  desirable 
one,  being  about  midway  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
State,  fronting  the  Golden  Gate,  and  with  a  water 
frontage  of  seventy  miles  on  the  western  and  north- 
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south;  Cnpperopolis  on  the  southeast;  Altonville 
and  Angels'  Camp  on  the  east  center;  Vallecito, 
Murphy's,  and  Sheep  Ranch  on  the  north-east  of 
the  county.  From  Milton,  the  terminus  of  the 
railroad,  where  all  supplies  for  the  central  and  eact- 
ern  portions  of  the  county  are  received  and  dis- 
tributed, stage  lines  diverge  to  San  Andreas,  Sheep 
Ranch,  Copperopolis,  Angel's,  Murphy's,  the  Big 
Tree  groves,  and  Sonora.  A  daily  stage  line  also 
runs  from  Lodi,  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  to  the  Gwin 
mine  and  Mokelumne  Hill,  intersecting  with  the 
Jackson  and  Amador  line  via.  Gait,  or  lone  city. 
The  undeveloped  resources  of  this  county  are 
almost  inexhaustible. 


COLUSA  COUNTY, 

Comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  great  Sacramento 
valley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehama,  on 
the  east  by  Butte  and  Sutter  counties,  on  the  south 
by  Yolo,  and  on  the  west  by  Lake  and  Mendocino 
counties.  It  has  an  area  of  1,472,000  acres,  and  is 
60  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  averages  \bout 
45  miles  from  east  to  west.  Of  this  vast  territory, 
\bout  960,000  acres  lie  along  the  Sacramento  valley. 
AS  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range  forms  the  west- 
ern boundary,  the  balance  of  the  county  is  com- 
posed of  mountains,  low  hills,  and  small  valleys. 
The  valley  portion  of  this  balance  is  estimated  at 


miles  south  ot  the  north  line  of  the  county,  and 
runs  almost  north  to  the  upper  end  of  the  county, 
where  ii  Jivergee  to  the  east,  enters  the  valley,  and 
runs  southeast  to  the  Sacramento  river.  This 
stream  drains  the  entire  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range  for  about  50  miles,  consecjuently  it  carries 
off  an  immense  amount  of  water  during  the  rainy 
season.  About  20  miles  north  from  the  south 
boundary  of  the  county  there  is  a  kind  of  divide 
separating  the  waters  of  Cacue  creek,  running 
south,  from  those  of  Stony  creek  running  north. 
These  creeks  enter  the  Sacramento  valley  about  75 
miles  apart,  and  no  streams  enter  it  between  them. 
The  country  between  these  waters  and  the  plains  is 
covered  with  low  hills,  in  which  small  creeks  have 
their  rise,  and  run  east  to  the  plains,  where  they 
sink  in  the  sand.  Eighteen  miles  north  of  the 
south  boundary  of  the  county  is  Butte  slough, 
which  is  a  large  estuary,  nearly  one  fifth  the  size  of 
the  Sacramento  river,  md  runs  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  into  Sutter  county,  whtre  it  is  lost  in  the 
tule  basir  formed  by  the  Sacramento  and  Feather 
rivers.  Sycamore  slough  leaves  the  river  on  the 
west  side  some  four  miles  below  Butte  slough; 
the  great  slough  flowing  into  the  river  from  the 
tule  to  Knight's  Landing,  in  Yolo  county,  and  about 
30  miles  from  the  head  of  the  slough,  takes  the 
name  of  the  Lower  Sycamore,  and  the  large  body 


Williams, 

Named  after  Mr.  W.  H.  VVilliauiS,  the  founder  of 
the  town.  There  are,  at  present,  about  400  inhab- 
itants. The  town  is  supported  by  the  wheat-farm- 
ing country  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides. 

Maxwell, 

Situated  on  a  level  plain,  has  a  population  of  about 
250.  The  immense  grain  warehouses  located  here 
are  positive  proof's  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat- 
producing  sections  in  the  State. 

Wlllotvs, 

The  second  largest  town  in  Colusa  county,  is  located 
on  a  level  plain  in  a  fine  agricultural  country.  The 
business  portion  of  the  town  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  early  in  the  season,  but  it  is  now  re- 
built. Midway  between  Maxwell  and  Willows  is 
the  village  of 

German  town. 

Situated  in  a  fine  wheat  section.  It  contains  about 
200  inhabitants,  several  largo  grain  warehouses, 
two  hotels,  and  a  few  general  stores.  We  now  pass 
on  north  to  the  village  of 

Orlanil, 

situated  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  in  a  fine 
agricultural  county.  Orlandhasapopulation  of  450. 
PriiiC4?ton 

Is  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  on 
the  river,  which  was  quite  a  trading  place  before 
the  railroad  entered  the  county. 


ern  border.  The  county  was  organized  as  early  as 
1850,  which  embraced  Alameda's  territory.  Contra 
Cosla  county  now  has  an  arta  of  414,491  acres. 
The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  run  parallel  with 
the  ocean  across  the  county,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  The  most  distinguished  feature 
of  this  range  is  Mount  Diablo,  standing  out  boldly 
3,896  feet  above  the  sea-level,  its  location  being 
very  near  the  center  of  the  county.  Its  promi- 
nence caused  it  to  ho  selected  by  the  Government 
as  the  initial  point  of  base  and  meridian  lines  in 
the  survey  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  State's  area. 
The  immense  coal  fields  of  the  Mount  Diablo  foot- 
hills are  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the 
county.  These  mines  were  discovered  in  1859.  The 
Black  Diamond  vein,  for  twenty  years,  has  yielded 
of  its  treasure  to  the  never-tiring  pick  of  the  miner. 
Several  railroads  have  been  constructed  from  deep- 
water  navigation,  at  the  head  of  Suisun  bay,  up 
into  the  mines.  The  Pittsburg  and  Union  mines, 
at  Somersville,  one  mile  east  of  Norlonville,  also 
ship  their  coal  products  over  a  road  six  miles  in 
length,  to  tide  water.  Two  miles  eastward  is  lo- 
cated the  Central  mine.  Next  comes  the  Empire, 
which  was  opened  in  1S7G.  This  mine  has  yielded 
120,000  tons  of  coal  within  the  last  tour  years.  The 
coal  taken  from  the  Mount  Diablo  district  amounted 
to  over  97,000  tons  for  the  last  year.   The  Black 
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Diamond  furnishes  employment  to  250  men,  and 
yields  72,000  tons  annually. 

With  the  exception  of  coal  mining.  Contra  Costa 
is  maiuly  an  agricultural  county;  her  exports  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  butter,  live  stock,  hay  and  coal- 
The  topography  of  the  county  is  low  hills  and 
small  valleys.  The  central  valley  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  six  miles  in  width. 
The  various  names  of  Pacheco,  Ygnacio,  Diablo  and 
Walnut  creek  are  applied  to  this  fertile  section 
which  yields  an  abundance  of  cereals  and  fruits. 
Crops  rarely  fail. 

San  Ramon  is  the  second  valley  of  some  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  Walnut  creek  to  the  Alameda  county 
line.  It  contains  some  of  the  pleasantest  homes  of 
the  county.  In  its  western  portion  are  a  number 
of  small,  fertile  valleys,  such  as  San  Pablo,  Pinole, 
Briones,  Rodeo,  Tajiar  and  Alhambra,  all  settled 
with  thrifty  farmers.  The  farming  lauds  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county  extend  from  Bay 
point,  a  spur  east  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  between 
the  foot-hills  and  the  San  Joaquin  river  to  the 
county  line,  being  23  miles  in  length  by  from  three 
to  six  in  width,  and  embrace  about  60,000  acres  of 
arable  land.  The  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
rich,  alluvial  nature,  and  produces  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. To  the  northward,  and  between  the  uplands 
and  the  San  Joaquin  river,  is  a  body  of  tule  lands, 
ombracing,  in  all,  some 
50,000  acres.  Large  sums 
have  been  and  are  now 
being  expended  in  reclaim- 
ing these  lands,  which  be- 
come marvellously  pro- 
ductive, the  soil  being  a 
rich  deposit  of  sediment 
and  decomposed  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  acres 
are  leased  to  Chinamen  and 
Italian  gardeners,  who  pay 
an  annual  cash  rental  of 
from  $10  to  $20  per  acre. 
The  San  Francisco  vege- 
table market  is  largely 
supplied  from  these  lands. 
IjJAs  in  most  counties  in 
our  State,  so  here  one  may 
find  a  diversity  in  climate. 
.Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  medium 
between  the  chilly  fogs  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  en- 
ervating heat  of  the  inner 
valleys.  The  afternoon 
westerly  trade  winds,  blow- 
ing fresh  from  the  ocean, 
a"e  modulated  by  the 
warmer  inland  air-cur- 
rents, rendering  this  cli- 
mate delightful,  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  In 
summer  the  mercury 
ranges  from  75  to  85  degp. 
and,  in  some  cases,  90 
degg.,  and  in  winter  from 
45  to  70  degs.  The  seasons 
are  divided  into  the  wet 
and  dry.  From  May  to 
November  is  summer,  but 
the  gentle  ocean  breeze  is 
always  invigorating.  The 
hot,  sultry  nights  of  the 
Atlantic  States  are  un- 
known in  California. 

Martinez, 
Situated  on  the  Straits  of 
Carquinez,  is  the  county 
seat,  and  contains  a  popul- 
ation of  about  700  people. 
The  overland  railroad  now 
passes  tl^rough  the  town, 
and  the  commerce  of  the 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  also  passes  m 
full  view.  There  are  a  few  wealthy  citizens  in  the 
place,  who  live  on  the  interest  of  their  capital,  and 
own  the  greater  portion  of  the  town. 


oonvenienily  located  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country. 

Vallejo  Junction. 

At  this  point  passengers  are  transferred  for  Vallejo, 
Napa,  St.  Helena,  Calistoga  and  all  places  north- 
west, to  Mendocino,  Lake  and  Humboldt  counties, 
and  the  great  northwest.  About  midway  between 
this  place  and  Berkeley  we  come  to  the  village  of 

San  Pablo, 
Which  is  only  about  seventeen  miles  from  San 
Francisco.   The  old  town  is  about  one  mile  from 
the  railroad  station. 

Antioch, 

On  the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  also  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  distant  55  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisoi  .  The  town  has  a  population  of  900,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  has  some  very 
creditable  buildings,  intioch  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  locations  for  manufacturing  operations  in 
the  State,  as  it  lies  on  the  river  and  railroad  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  fields, 
with  a  narrow-guage  railroad  to  the  Empire  and 
Central  mines,  a  distance  of  some  seven  miles. 
Good  steam  coal  can  be  had  here  cheaper  than  any 
other  place  in  the  State.  The  country  around 
Antioch  is  all  good  agricultural  land,  some  fine 
orchards  being  in  the  vicinity. 


Legislature  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  to  Orleans 
bar.  Besides  this  river  and  Smith  river,  which,  with 
its  north,  middle,  and  south  forks,  heads  in  Del 
Norte,  and  flows  northwesterly  into  the  ocean  about 
six  miles  south  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State.  There  is  a  large  number  of  smaller  streams 
which  afford  excellent  water  power  in  different 
parts  cf  the  county.  The  principal  harbor  is  at 
Crescent  city,  which  is  located  on  a  small  bay,  in 
latitude  41  deg.  44  min.,  longitude  120  deg.  10  min., 
which  is  280  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  by  water, 
and  about  the  same  distance  south  of  the  Columbia 
river.  The  harbor  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  no 
bar  to  cross,  and  affords  shelter  for  vessels  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  wind  generally 
blows  from  the  northwest,  but  it  is  open  and  un- 
protected against  the  southerly  gales  which  prevail 
during  the  winter  months  on  this  coast.  Vessels 
find  good  anchorage  in  five  to  seven  fathoms  of 
water.  Two  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  here 
and  San  Francisco.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  Government  lands,  both  agricultural  and  min- 
eral, in  Del  Norte  county.  No  finer  redwood  tim- 
ber can  be  found  on  the  coast  than  is  here  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  harbor,  and,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  place.  Del  Norte  county,  as  before  stated,  has 
an  area  of  860,000  acres,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  mountainous,  and  75,000  acres  of  it  are  as 
yet  unsurveyed;  27,980  acres  of  timber  land  is  sur- 
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Wnliiut  Creek, 

One  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  county— we  may 
say  in  the  State — has  a  population  of  500.  The 
other  towns  iu  the  county  are  Jiidsonville,  Somers- 


veyed,  besides  the  mineral  claims  in  different  por- 
tions. The  farming  land  now  surveyed  is  about 
15,000  acres.  A  great  portion  of  the  unsurveyed 
lands  is  excellent  timber.    Gold  mining  lias  been 
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Port  Coata, 

A  new  and  enterprising  town,  which  has  sprung  up 
since  the  building  of  the  two  railroads,  one  via. 
Martinez,  Antioch  and  Lathrop,  where  tlie  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  intersects  with  the  road  via.  Stock- 
ton, Benicia,  Suisun  and  Dixon  to  Sacramento, 
and  the  other  crosses  the  straits  via.  Benicia,  Suisun 
and  Sacramento  Port  Costa  has  advantages  that 
few  places  in  California  possess,  one  of  which  is 
deep  water,  enabling  the  largest  sea-going  vessels 
to  come  and  load  with  wheat,  as  well  as  tbe  largest 
grain  warehouses  on  the  Coast.  The  town  has  over 
3.000  feet  of  wharfage  for  shipping  facilities.  The 
monster  ferryboat  "Solano,"  425  feet  in  length, 
with  four  tracks,  is  capable  of  conveying  four 
trains  of  cars  safely  across  the  straits  between  Port 
Costa  and  Benicia,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 

Crockett, 

Located  midway  between  Vallejo  Junction  and 
Port  Costa,  right  on  the  banks  of  the  straits,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Here 
are  located  J.  L.  Heald's  Agricultural  Works,  a 
large  fire-proof  brick  structure,  104  feet  wide  by  304 
fe»(  iu  length.   It  is  one  of  tbe  most  complete  and 


ville,  Danville,  Adams,  Lafayette,  Pacheco,  Con- 
cord, Clayton,  Black  Diamond,  Nortonville,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  various  smaller  places. 

UEL  NOKTb:  COINTY, 
Situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  California,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Siskiyou,  south  by  Hum- 
boldt, north  by  Curry  and  Josephine  counties,  Ore- 
gon, and  on  the  west  by  'he  Pacific  ocean.  It  has 
an  ocean  frontage  of  32  miles,  and  extends  east 
42  miles,  being  nearly  square,  with  an  area  of 
860,000  miles.  lis  topography  is  a  succession  of 
mountain  ranges,  in  the  western  and  southern  por- 
tions, which  are  well  timbered  with  redwood,  hem- 
lock, spruce,  cedar  and  pine,  while  in  the  eastern 
part  the  surface  is  broken  and  mountainous.  The 
Siskiyou  mountains,  in  the  east  and  center,  attain 
an  altitude  of  6,000  feet— many  peaks  from  4,000  to 
5,000  feet.  Along  the  coast  they  are  from  700  to 
1,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  very  heavy  redwood 
and  spruce  timber.  The  face  of  the  country,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  county,  elopes  toward  the 
sea.  The  Klamath  river  enters  midway  on  the 
eastern  line,  and  flows  south-westerly  into  Hum- 
boldt tor  50  miles;  it  is  the  second  largest  river  in 
the  State.  It  was  declared  navigable  by  the  State 


steadily  and  successfully  pursued  since  1851.  The 
most  important  gold  mi  es  in  the  county  are  at 
Happy  Camp,  and  arc  mostly  hydraulic  diggings. 
The  production  of  gold  is  Irom  $200,000  to  *300,000 
annually.  Copper  ore  was  first  discovered  in  Del 
Norte  in  1860,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Low  Divide  Dis- 
trict. Five  good  mines,  the  Hanscom,  Occidental, 
Alta,  Union,  and  Mammoth  are  all  located  on  good 
paying  leads.  In  the  Big  Flat  District  is  the  Cres- 
ent  copper  mine.  The  chrome  mines  of  Del  Norte 
are  situated  in  tne  Low  Divide  District,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  copper  mines.  The  first  shipment  was 
made  by  the  Tyson  Smelting  Company,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1869,  which  has  control  of  tbe 
chrome  business  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
extensive  deposits  of  chrome  in  this  county. 

Immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  of  various  grades 
and  classes,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
ccmnty,  the  bulk  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
copper  and  chrome  mines.  These  iron  ores  have 
been  tested  by  scientific  men,  who  pronounce  them 
of  a  very  high  grade.  Coal  was  discovered  several 
years  ago,  a  few  miles  north  from  Crescent  city. 

The  Uaited  Status  QoTernment  is  holding  a  strip 
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ith  side  of  the  county,  twenty 
wo  miles  wide,  which  lies  on 
lamath  river,  from  its  mouth 
lusands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
3  State,  also  immense  mineral 
iseless  and  idle.  We  are  told, 
at  there  are  less  than  100  In- 
srvation.  When  this  land  is 
ttlers,  it  will  become  the  most 
Del  Norte.  The  county  is  but 
re  being  only  2,000  people 

scent  City, 

1  a  population  of  1,000,  is  sitn- 
ooking  south-west,  and  facing 
the  Coast  Range  of  mount- 
be  exports  and  imports  of  the 
cent  city;  in  fact,  there  is  an 
jutary  to  this  point,  reaching 
)  and  Jackson  counties,  Ore- 
;hat  portion  of  thecounty  near 
ising  Crescent  city.  Elk,  and 
18,  in  it*  general  character, 
evcre  frosts  are  seldom  cxper- 
1  summer  is  not  oppressive, 
r  no  rain  falls  in  the  summer 
roximity  to  the  ocean  lends 
he  atmosphere  to  sustain  the 
lants.  The  immense  fern  and 
weeds  in  the  redwood 
forest  indicate  no  lack  of 
moisture.  The  rainfall  at 
Crescent  city  is  from  60 
to  70  inches  for  the  season. 

Del  Korte. 
Sometimes  called  "Smith 
River  Corners,"  is  &bout 
sixteen  miles  north-east 
from  Crescent  city,  and 
contains  200  inhabitants. 
There  are  only  three  vil- 
ages  in  the  county,  the 
third  being  a  mining 
camp,  on  the  extreme  east 
side  of  the  county,  called 
Bappy  Camp. 
The  town  is  built  on 
both  sides  of  Indian  creek, 
near  its  junction  with  the 
Kiamath  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  the 
only  means  of  reaching 
the  place  being  by  moun- 
tain trails.  The  country 
around  it  is  rich  in  gold, 
and  its  chief  support  is  in 
milling.  What  Del  Norte 
most  needs  is  harbor  im- 
provements in  Crescent 
city.  That  will  bring  m 
people  with  capital,  who 
will  improve  her  many 
water  powers,  saw  up  her 
immense  forests  of  red- 
wood into  lumber,  and  un- 
lock the  great  vaults  in 
which  her  vast  minerals 
are  now  sleeping.  The 
present  sparsely  -  settled 
country  will  then  teem 
with  industries  which  at 
present  are  scarcely 
thought  of;  when  her  gold, 
iron,  chrome,  fish,  lum- 
ber, and  butter  will  be  sent 
by  her  own  ships  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


EL  DORADO  COUNTY, 

Wliere  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered, on   the    19th  of 
January,  1848,  lies  about 
110    miles  • —  that    is,  it 
It  by  north-east  from  San 
8  to  the  State  of  Nevada, 
on  Sacramento  county.  It 
h  by  Placer,  south  by  Ama- 
dor, while  Alpine  corners  its  south-eastern  bound- 
ary.   Nearly  every  climate,  to  be  found  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  may  be  found  within  her 
I  borders,  as  the  altitude  ranges  from  800  feet  to 
j  almos*  perpetual  snow.   The  western  foothill  belt, 
I  comprising  an  area  of  some  30  by  43  miles  square, 
contains  nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  and  mining 
ground.  The  county  has  an  area  of  2,210,000  acres, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  mining  county,  al- 
though considerable  farming,  dairying,  and  fruit- 
raising  is  carried  on  in  the  western  portion,  while 
the  eastern  portion  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine, 
fir,  oak,  and  other  mountain  timber. 

The  general  trend  of  the  Sierras,  through  Nevada 
Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  and  Calaveras  is  north 
and  south.  Auriferous  gravels  lie  along  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  connty,  in  the  foothills.  A  forma- 
tion js  found  in  the  county  which  is  usually  known 
as  the  "  blue  lead,"  because  of  its  peculiar  color 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  dead  river  whose  channels 
and  gulches  leading  therefrom  have  been  the  re- 
positories of  immense  quantities  of  coarse  gold. 
Fabulous  sums  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  this 
formation.  Throughout  the  principal  portion  of 
this  mineral  belt  runs  a  etroag  mineralogical  form- 
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a 'ion,  known  as  the  Mother  Lode.  This  lode  is  well 
defined,  as  it  lies  iu  serpentine  and  granite,  and 
it  can  often  be  traced  for  long  distances,  by  its  out- 
crop. The  thickness  varies  from  a  few  to  50  feet. 
Innumerable  ledges  of  quartz,  fceaerally  white,  or 
bluish  white,  exist  all  over  the  county.  A  large 
portion  of  them  carries  gold  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  keep  a  number  of  quartz  miils  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.   Among  the  best-de- 


and  at  better  prices  than  are  obtained  at  the  San 
Francisco  markets.  The  dairy  interest  here  is  a 
large  one,  and  is  the  most  profitable.  Those  en- 
gaged in  it  are  provided  with  two  ranges;  one  in 
the  lower  foot-hills,  for  winter  use,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county  for  summer. 
The  latter  is  at  a  high  altitude,  and  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  snow  until  the  first  of  May,  when  it  dis- 
appears, and  the  most  luxuriant  feed  springs  forth 


minus  being  Shingle  springs,  140  miles  northeast 
from  San  Francisco. 

Georgetown,  Greenwood,  Coloma,  and  Kl  Dorado 
are  all  old  mining  towns. 

The  county  is  well  watered  by  the  American  river 
and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  system  of 
canals  which  supj-lies  water  for  bathing,  mining 
and  irrigation,  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
county  in  the  State. 


summit  of  the  Sierras  forms  its  pastern  bouii. 
summit  of  the  Coast  Range  its  weslorn.  and  the  , 
course  of  the  Chowchillii  river  its  nortlicru,  and  Kiuy  B 
river  its  southern  boiimlnry.  The  central  portion  of  the 
county  comprises  a  hirgc  part  of  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley,  its  lowest  portion  contains  about  300,000  acres 
of  marsh  and  low  lands,  formed  by  the  waters  of  King's 
river,  and  during  high  water  being  partly  covered  with 
the  mingled  waters  of  King's  and  San  Joaquiu  rivers 
The  eastern  twu-llftbs  of  the  county  is  mountainous 
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veloped  mines  are  the  Church  Union,  the  Placer- 
ville  gold  quartz.  Mount  Pleasant,  Grand  Victory, 
Bosekrans,  and  a  number  of  others.  Hydraulic 
mining  has  been  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
vicinities  of  Placerville,  Greenwood.  Georgetown, 
Coloma,  and  other  portions  of  the  county,  besides 
the  Placer,  sluice  and  scam  diggings,  in  other  sec- 
tions. Iron,  copper,  silver,  and  slate  are  known  to 
exist,  the  latter  being  worked  to  some  extent. 

Farming  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  county, 
and  there  is  a  home  demand  for  all  of  the  products, 


and  keeps  green  all  summer.  The  western  and 
central  portion  of  tho  county,  the  dividing  lino  of 
snow  and  rain,  is  especially  suited  to  the  raising  of 
fine  fruits,  such  as  pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums, 
and  fine  grapes,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  su- 
perior in  flavor  to  those  raised  in  the  valleys. 

Placerville, 
Tho  county  seat,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
mountain  towns  in  the  State,  at  present  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  2,500.   The  8.  V.  R.  R.  now  runs 
to  within  eleven  miles  of  the  town,  the  present  ter- 


FRKHNO  COUNTY. 

Fresno  is  the  thinl  county  in  area  in  tlie  State,  con- 
taining 5,000,000  acres  of  surface.  Of  this  vast  territory 
4,400,000  acres  may  be  classed  as  mountainous  and  pas- 
ture lauds,  and  about  1,200,000  as  agricultural  and  fruit 
lands.  This  county  lies  between  the  30tli  and  :i7th  de- 
grces  of  latitude,  and  is  very  nearly  the  ccTitral  pnrt  of 
California,  extending  nortlieasterly  and  Houthwesterly 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  some, 
thing  over  05  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Merced 
and  Mariposa,  east  by  Mono  and  Inyo,  south  by  Tulare, 
and  west  by  Sau  Benito  and  Monterey  counties,  The 


comprising  the  highest  portion  of  the  Sierra  range,  and 

the  most  elevated  mountain  region  in  tho  United  States, 
extending  from  Mount  Lydell,  on  the  north,  to  Mount 
j  Tyndall,on  the  south,  a  distance  along  the  range  of 
over  100  miles.  Within  this  region  rises  tlii'  Fresno, 
San  Joaquin  ond  King's  rivers,  amid  perpetual  bunks  of 
snow  and  ice.  Fri  sno  contains  forty  living  glaciers, 
some  of  UuBi:  lying  under  the  crest  of  the  Palisades, 
being  some  two  miles  in  length;  and,  also,  many  of  the 
loftiest  pealis  in  America;  Mount  Goddard,  Mount 
King,  Mount  Gardner  and  Mount  Tyndall  are  upwards 
of  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  while  a  large  nuu)bcr  of 
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other  peaks  approach  very  nearly  that  height.  There 
is  no  pass  ov^r  the  summit  less  than  9,000  feet  above 
sea-level. 

On  the  westerly  slopes  of  these  ranges  are  found  some 
of  the  heaviest  bodies  of  timber  in  the  State,  and  in 
several  localities  groves  of  the  big  trt-cs,  or  "sfquoia 
giganUa,"  in  which  some  single  trees  are  fouud  measur- 
ing 120  feet  iu  circumference.  Of  the  5,560  square 
miles  of  mountains  iu  Fresno  county  at  least  four-hfths 
are  in  the  Sierras.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  divisions  or  zones;  the  fout-liills  bordering  the 
plains  and  <  xteiiding  back  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
to  the  distinctly  outlined  pine  ridge  or  timber  belt. 
These  fuot-hiils  commence  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
and  are  covered  witlt  scattered  oaks,  increasing  grad- 
ually, as  the  mountains  proper  are  neared,  to  2,000  and 
2,500  feet,  when  they  suddenly  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
from  1,000  to  5.000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine  timber.  The  timber  belt  reaches  back 
from  30  to  40  miles  at  an  elevation  of  some  10,000  feet, 
the  higher  regions  being  covered  only  by  dwarfed  and 
Blattered  tamarack.  The  high  Sierras  proper  cover  a 
''belt  of  about  30  miles;  are  nearly  devoid  of  brush  or 
timber,  and  are  broken  into  deep  chasms,  jagged  and 
lofty  peaks,  ancient  glaciers,  basins  and  iiresent  fields 
of  ice  and  snow.  As  it  is  the  highest,  so  it  is  the  wild- 
est and  most  interesting  mountain  region  in  the  United 
States.  The  geological  formation  of  the  entire  moun- 
tain chains  is  as  diversified  as  the  fauna  or  flora 

The  foot-hill  regions  are  generally  granite,  cut  across 
from  north  to  south,  or  southwesterly,  by  occasional 
seams  of  slate  and  frequent  narrow  seams  of  quartz. 
In  some  sections  large  masses  of  white,  flinty  quartz 
are  found,  and  in  these  localities  the  hills  are  covered 
with  redish  clay.  Tliere  are  no  extensive  placers,  and 
the  numerous  small  ones  that  have 
been  worked  are,  as  a  rule,  coutiiied 
to  the  foot-bills. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  fouud 
(hroui^hout  the  range.  Generally, 
when  the  range  is  broken  by  seams  of 
slate,  the  several  mines,  opened  and 
being  opened,  promise  well.  Like- 
wise, mines  of  copper  have  been 
found,  and  one  or  more  of  them 
worked.  The  higher,  or  timber  range, 
is  less  broken  than  the  foot-hills, 
though  the  ravines  are  deeper  and 
the  geological  formations  more  varied. 
The  soil,  generally,  is  darker  and 
richer.  Small  meadows  and  marshes 
are  numerous,  and  water  is  found  in 
every  ravine.  North  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin is  an  elevated,  comparatively 
level,  timbered  plateau,  reaching  back 
well  toward  the  summit,  over  whii-h 
a  railroad  line  has  been  surveyed, 
designed  to  become  part  of  an  eastern 
route.  Between  the  San  Joaquin  and 
King's  rivers  the  country  is  more 
broken,  the  evidences  of  both  vol 
canic  and  glacial  action  more  abund- 
ant, and  the  varieties  of  rocks  antl 
minerals  more  numerous. 

The  Coast  Range— or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  Mount  Diablo 
Range,  there  being  a  valley  (the  San 
Benito)  betweeu  the  Mount  Diablo 
and  Coast  Eange  proper— begins  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  £*an  Joaquin 
river,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  plains  to  the  summit.  The  flrst 
ten  miles  are  low  hills,  devoid  of  tim- 
ber, but  covered  with  grass;  thence  to 
the  summit  the  hills  are  more  abrupt, 
covered  with  scrubby  oak,  and,  in 
many  places,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
chapparel.  The  streams  are  the  big 
and  little  Panoche:  the  Canton,  Poso 
and  Chin  are  the  only  streams  flow- 
ing toward  the  San  Joaquin,  which 
divides  the  county  into  two  unequal 
parts,  about  one  third  being  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  All  the  streams 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
gink  soon  after  reaching  the  plains. 

Fresno  county  has  2,092,800  acres,  a 
little  over  one-third  of  its  total  area,  lying  in  what  is 
known  as  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley.  This  valley, 
calculating  from  the  Sacramento  river  south  to  Fort 
Tejon,  has  a  length  of  about  250  miles  and  an  average 
breadth  of  about  50.  Kern  lake,  at  the  extreme  south- 
ern portion  of  the  valley,  has  an  elevation  of  282  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  2G0  miles  from  the  inoutli  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  Its  waters  connect,  by  a  series  of  sloughs 
and  small  lakes,  with  the  waters  of  Bueua  Vista  and 
Tulare  lakes,  which  latter  has  an  elevation  of  200  feet 
aud  an  area  of  7o0  square  miles.  Tulare  lake  connects 
with  the  San  Joaquin  river  by  Fresno  slough,  about  CO 
miles  north.  From  Tulare  lake  north  to  the  Sacramento 
river,  the  valley  has  a  nearly  uniform  fall  of  a  little 
more  than  one  loot  to  the  mile  iu  its  lowest  depression, 
while  the  slopes  from  the  foot-hills,  on  either  side,  to. 
ward  the  center,  average  about  six  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
valley  portion  of  Fresno  county  occupies  a  section  about 
60  miles  square.  Several  distinct  regions  are  formed 
distinct  in  rain. fall,  distinct  in  soil, distinct  as  to  depth 
and  character  of  water,  and  the  general  facilities  for 
irrigation  and  cultivation.  The  territory  of  the  east 
side  is  about  twice  the  area  of  the  west.  Fresno  county 
affords  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  and  a  dozen  vari- 
eties may  be  found  often  within  an  area  of  two  miles 
square.  As  a  rule,  the  nearer  the  hills  the  harder  the 
land,  though  there  are  some  exceptions.  Along  the 
foot-hills,  from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  south,  are  sev- 
eral miles  of  red  clay  land,  mixed  with  white  quartz,  as 
much  like  the  Malaga  grape  lands  of  Spain  ss could  be. 
Strips  of  this  land  extend  as  far  down  upon  the  plains 
as  Fresno.  The  great  bulk  of  the  plain  land  of  the  en- 
lire  eastern  slope,  however,  is  a  soft,  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  clay,  sand,  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
iron  and  other  mineral  salts.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Oan  Joaquin  valley  lands  are  free  from  alkali.  The 


country  lying  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  is  unlike 
that  on  the  east;  while  much  of  the  land  is  black  and 
rich,  but  the  small  amount  of  rainfall  and  apparent 
impossibility  of  obtaining  water,  even  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, makes  this  region  practically  a  desert.  A  large 
canal  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Lux, 
which  has  brought  several  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation. 

Fresno  City. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1872,  nearly  II  years  ago,  the  rail- 
road comjiany  formally  located  the  town,  which  is  sit- 
uated near  the  geographical  C(  nter  of  the  county,  on 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad,  195  miles 
southeast  from  San  Francisco.  This  bustling  little  city 
now  has  2,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  and  gener«l  thrift,  she  rivals  many  of  the 
towns  of  California  of  double  her  age  and  population. 
The  colonies  of  Fresno  county,  arc  nearly  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fresno  city;  the  oldest  is  the  Central 
California  Cohmy,  which  dates  back  to  June  1,  1875, 
when  six  square  miles  of  land  were  selected  as  the  site 
of  this  enterprise.  The  land  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  south  from  Fresno  city.  This  land  was 
divided  into  192  farms  of  36  acres  each.  Each  lot  was 
surveyed  with  reference  to  its  being  commanded  by 
water  ditches,  and  gales  were  constructed.  The  flrst 
settlers  began  to  make  their  improvements  in  the  fall 
of  1875.  At  present  there  are  about  8fi  families  residing 
In  the  colony.  Immediately  adjoining  the  above  lies 
the  Washington  Irrigating  Colony,  which  embraces 
eleven  square  miles.  This  is  laid  out  into  20-acre 
tracts.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  inclining  toward  the 
west.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  Here  are  now  a 
population  of  about  350  people.   Between  the  flrst 


being  three  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  108  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  48  miles.  It  is  separated  by  a  wide 
strip  of  mountainous  territory,  uiitraversed  by  railroads, 
from  central  California  on  the  south,  the  Siskiyou  or 
Coast  Range  separating  it  from  the  great  Sacramento 
valley,  on  the  east.  The  topographical  features  resem- 
bling more  some  of  the  Eastern  States  than  any  other 
portion  of  California.  There  are  no  large  valleys.  It 
consists  of  rounded  ridges,  with  prairies  on  top,  and 
wooded  sides  and  small  valleys  between.  No  spot  (m 
earth,  of  equal  extent,  was  ever  favored  with  such 
wealth  in  forest,  so  accessible  to  the  world's  highway, 
as  Humboldt.  The  largest  area  of  level  land  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  on  the  western  line,  about 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  line.  The  Coast 
Range  commences  at  the  ocean,  and  falls  back  from  the 
coast,  increa- ing  gradually  in  height,  until  it  reaches 
an  elevation  of  some  4,440  feet,  known  as  the  Bald  Hills. 
They  retreat  slightly  from  the  ocean,  around  Humboldt 
bay.  This  bay  is  long  and  narrow.  Its  length  is  over 
20  miles;  in  width  ranging  from  less  than  a  mile  to 
eight  miles.  The  area  of  the  bay  is  from  36  to  40  square 
miles,  a  portion  of  which  is  very  shallow  tide  water. 
The  exit  to  the  sea  is  at  the  south  end. 

One-third  of  this  county  is  as  yet  unsurveyed,  and 
there  are  only  15,256  people  within  its  bordeis;  the  im- 
assessed  lands  amount  to  1.483,160  acres.  Of  this  there 
is  not  more  than  perhaps  one-tenth  that  might  be 
called  waste  land,  and  is  the  rocky  cliffs  along  the  sea 
shore,  and  some  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  The  balance  of  the  unsurveyed 
lands  are  what  might  be  called  grazing  lands,  the  most 
of  it  being  covered  with  an  inferior  growth  of  stunted 
timber,  while  some  of  it  may  come  under  the  head  of 
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named  colony  and  the  city  of  Fresno  lies  the  Fresno 
Colony,  which,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been  subdi- 
vide! into  20-acre  tracts.  About  three  miles  northeast 
of  Fresno  we  came  to  the  Scandinavian  Home  CoI(»ny, 
consisting  of  1,925  acres,  which  is  divided  into  96  lots, 
of  20  acres  each.  With  each  lot  is  sold  a  perpetual 
water  right  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Selma, 

Is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fresno.  This  thriving  town 
now  has  a  population  of  500.  The  country  is  nearly 
level,  and  the  Centervillc  and  Eingsburg  canal  passes 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  About  six  miles 
south  of  Selma  the  third  largest  town, 

Kinj|;8burg,  * 
Is  reached,  which  is  situated  a  short  distan  e  from 
King's  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road.   This  place  contains  abcut  400  inhabitants,  and  is 
located  In  a  fine  agricultural  country,  level  as  a  floor, 
niaflera, 

Is  situated  23  miles  northwest  from  Fresno.  It  is  at 
this  point  where  tourists  leave  the  train  and  take  the 
stage  for  Yo  Semite  valley.  The  other  towns  in  the 
county  areC"  nterville,  Buchanan,  and  Toll  House.  The 
entire  population  of  Fresno  county  is  12,000. 


nVMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  not  known  and  appreciated,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory  and  the  richness  of  its  resources 
warrant.  Lying  northwest  from  San  Francisco,  210 
miles  to  Eureka  and  Humboldt  bay,  its  principal  har- 
bor, separated  on  the  north  from  the  Oregon  line  by 
Del  Norte  county,  on  the  north  and  east  by  Siskiyou  and 
Trinity,  on  the  south  by  Mendocino  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  having  more  than  175  miles 
1  of  coast  Hue,  and  contains  an  area  of  2,211,840  acres, 


mineril  l.-inds,  which  are  located  io  the  north  end  of 
the  county,  and  consist  of  gold,  silver  and  quartz  ledges 
Some  copper  ledges  have  been  discovered  in  the  south, 
em  portion.  C^IlT  is  also  known  to  exist  in  portions  of 
the  county.  The  agricultural  lands  that  are  being 
farmed  are  but  a  small  portion  of  what  might  be  util- 
ized, and  which  no  doubt  will  l>e  when  it  becomes  more 
settled. 

The  lumbering  interest  exceeds  all  other  industries 
in  the  county.  The  acreage  of  redwood  timber  within 
its  borders  are  about  96  miles  in  length,  and  will  aver- 
age twelve  miles  in  width,  amounting  to  about  730,280 
acres;  this  timber  will  furnish  from  60,000  to  100,000 
feet  to  the  acre;  there  are  some  locality's  that  will  pro- 
duce 1.000,000  feet  to  the  acre.  The  number  of  feet  of 
standing  redwood  is  variously  estimated  by  mill  men, 
and  the  figures  given  are  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
billion  feet. 

Humboldt  is  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Beginning  in  the  northern  part,  the  largest 
stream  is  the  Klamath,  river,  which  has  a  course  of 
some  80  miles  within  the  county.  The  Trinity,  its  larg- 
est tributary,  is  its  south  fork,  and  flows  more  than  50 
miles  within  the  county.  Redwood  creek  has  a  course 
of  more  than  100  miles  in  the  county,  and  empties  into 
the  ocean  about  25  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Klamath.  Several  creeks  of  less  importance  also  flow 
into  the  ocean  south  of  this  point.  Little  river  empties 
into  the  ocean  four  miles  south  of  Trinidad,  and  has  a 
course,  from  source  to  mouth,  of  over  40  miles.  Mad 
river  has  a  course  of  over  100  miles  in  the  county,  flow- 
ing in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  empties  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  just  above  Humboldt  bay.  Jacoby  creek 
and  Fresh  water  are  small  streams  of  some  eight  to 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  both  flow  into  Humboldt 
bay.   A  little  farther  south  are  Elk  river  and  Salmon  | 


creek,  which  also  flow  into  the  same  bay.  Eel  river  has 
a  course  of  more  than  125  miles  in  the  county,  and  with 
its  tributaries,  Vanduzen,  South  Fork  and  Yager,  reach 
over  100  miles  in  length,  constituting  an  important 
feature.  The  Mattole,  with  its  100  miles,  75  of  which 
are  in  the  county,  the  next  and  last  stream  of  import- 
ance  within  the  territory  of  Humdoldt  county,  is  Bear 
river,  designating  them  as  we  have  from  north  to  south  , 
all  of  which  mingle  with  Pacific  waters. 

Humboldt  has  some  rich  gold  deposits;  Orleans  bar, 
in  the  northeast  corner  has  long  been  known  as  a  rich 
placer  field.  At  Gold  bluff,  on  the  northwest  side,  are 
the  black  sand  beach  mines  that  have  been  worked  for 
20  years  with  good  renults.  Placer  mining  has  taken  a 
new  start,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  being  in- 
vested. There  is  little  or  no  speculation  in  this  in- 
dustry, for,  with  capital  and  good  judgment,  the  re- 
turns are  as  sure  as  any  other  legitimate  enterprise. 

The  low  lands  of  Humboldt  county  are  worthy  of 
note,  although  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  as 
yet.  In  the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  between  Eureka 
and  Areata,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  lauds;  from  Eureka,  south,  are  what  is 
known  as  the  Hookton  Hats.  Then  there  is  another 
large  tract  of  land,  from  the  island  to  Mad  river  and 
the  marsh  south  of  Eureka  to  Humboldt  point,  and 
still  further  gouth  to  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  all  of 
which  would  be  easy  to  reclaim,  but  is  yet  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  value  of  these  lands,  when  once  reclaimed, 
would  be  inestimable. 

Enrvka, 

The  county  seat,  has  at  present  a  population  of  5,000 
people,  aud  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  county. 
It  is  located  on  the  easti  rn  shore  of  Humboldt  bay, 
about  midway  In  tween  the  entrance  and  the  uorlhi  rn 
end  of  the  bay,  aud  is  the  principal 
shipping  point  of  the  county.  It  is 
built  upon  an  eligible  site,  on  nearly 
It  vel  ground,  gradually  sloping  to 
ilie  northwest,  allording  fine  drainage. 
Its  water  front  is  very  good  and  has  a 
continuous  line  of  docks  for  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  blocks,  where  vessels  of 
all  kinds  find  ample  room  for  loading 
and  discharging  cargo.  Several  lines 
<il  steamers  ply  between  this  point  and 
San  Francisco,  besides,  vessels  from 
nil  parts  of  the  world  come  in  here 
lor  the  excellent  redwood  lumber 
manufactrred  here.  A  daily  line  of 
stages  also  runs  eta.  Cloverdale  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  213  miles. 
Eureka  also  has  several  local  lines  of 
railroad,  principally  for  transporting 
hiiuberand  logs  from  the  interior  to 
tide  water.  Considerable  ship-build 
ing  is  carried  on  here  by  five  separate 
yards,  this  being  an  eligible  location, 
as  the  material  for  shii)-buildin  g  is  to 
lie  had  in  abundance. 

Areata, 

Is  connected  with  Eureka  by  steamer 
ac^'oss  the  bay,  a  distance  of  some 
seven  miles,  and  by  a  good  wagon 
road,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Ar- 
eata has  a  population  of  about  1,OCO, 
'ind  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an 
Eastern  village  than  a  California  tovn, 
it  being  decidedly  the  handsomest 
town  in  the  county,  and  it  boasts  of 
the  finest  climate  in  the  country.  The 
fine  agricultural  and  fruit  lands  that 
surround  it  are  of  wonderful  fertility, 
possessing  a  soil  that  is  literally  inex- 
haustible. It  has  vast  redwood  orests 
in  the  background,  that  generations 
will  not  exhaust. 

F«rndale, 
Is  the  third  largest  town  in  point  of 
population,  containing  785  people,  and 
a  few  Chinese.    It  is  connected  by 
daily  stage  with  Eureka,  and  is  lo- 
cated some  eighteen  miles  south.  It 
is  beautifully  situated,  on  the  south 
side  of  Eel  rivir  valley,  about  one 
mile  beyond  Salt  river  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  bounding  Eel  river 
on  the  south.   Francis  creek,  a  swift  little  stream, 
runs  through  the  town,  affording  splendid  facilities 
for  drainage.    Ferndale  is  well  situated  for  a  busi- 
ness place,  having  the  farmers  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  other  the  settlers  of  the 
Bear  river  and  Mattole  sections.   This  valley  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  miles 
wide.   This  may  properly  be  called  the  cream  of  Hum- 
boldt county  as  an  agricultural  district. 

Kohnerville, 
Has  a  population  of  510  people.  This  town  is  situated 
22  miles  southeast  from  Eureka,  and  is  pleasantly  lo 
rated  in  the  rich  valley  of  Eel  river,  one  mile  noith  of 
the  stream.  The  principal  wagon  road  of  the  county 
passes  through  the  place.  It  has  an  excellent  farming 
and  grazing  country  on  one  side,  and  redwood  timber 
on  the  other,  to  back  it, 

Hydesvllle, 

Which  is  considered  the  filth  town  in  the  county,  has  a 
population  of  300  people.    It  is  situated  on  high  table 
land  nearly  3U0  feet  above  the  general  level  of  Eel  River 
valley;  it  has  a  fine  fanning  country  to  back  it. 
Trinidad, 

Lies  northwest  from  Eureka,  a  distance  of  27  miles;  it 
is  on  the  ocean;  a  fair  harbor  is  here,  and  a  Govern- 
ment light-house. 

The  other  towns  are  Table  Bluff,  Hookton,  Petrolio, 
Bloxburg,  Garberville  and  Springville,  marly  all  sup- 
ported by  the  lumber  interests  of  the  county. 

INYO  COU.NTY, 

Lies  east  of  the  Sierras,  the  summit  of  which  forms 
its  western  boundary  between  this,  Tulaie,  and 
Fresno  counties;  the  State  line  between  California 
and  Nevada  forms  its  eastern  boundary,  with  San 
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Bernardino  county  immediately  south,  and  Mono 
north  of  it.  It  is  almost  as  much  isolated  from 
San  Franeisco  as  though  it  belonged  tj  some  other 
State.  This  is  a  country  where  extremes  meel; 
a  country  of  startling  contrasts,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  on  the  continent;  a  country  of 
rugged  and  giaut  peaks,  among  which  are  Mounts 
Whitney,  Tyndall,  Brewer,  and  others  of  the 
Sierras,  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  American 
continent,  with  chasms  such  as  to  render  an  ascent 
to  their  summits,  from  their  eastern  slopes,  almost 
an  impossibility;  a  country  where,  to  the  eastward 
of  these,  pointing  heavenward,  the  earth's  surface 
sinks  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea, 
(Death  valley,  which  is  elsewhere  described) ;  a 
country  of  beautiful  and  fertile  plains,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  forbidding  wastes;  a  country  of  al- 
most Arctic  frosts  and  perpetual  snows,  and  torrid, 
scorching  heat.  Its  principal,  and  almost  only 
valley  capable  of  settlement  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, is  the  valley  of  Owen's  river,  which  takes  its 
water  from  the  Sierras,  nearly  opposite  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  flowing  thence  a 
distance  of  150  miles  south,  where  it  is  lost  in 
Owen's  lake.  This  valley  is  about  75  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  five  miles  wide.  The  principal 
farming  is  within  this  basin;  not,  however,  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  proper,  but  on  the  numerous 
small  mountain  streams  flowing  down  from  the 
Sierras  on  the  west,  from  which  the  waters  are  de- 
rived for  irrigation,  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn  and  fruits — principally  peaches  and  grapes. 
Whatever  the  farmer  produces  finds  ready  sale,  at 
good  prices,  in  the 
immediate  mining 
districts  of  Inyo, 
and  across  the  line 
in  Nevada.  One  of 
the  richest  mines  on 
the  Coast,  known  as 
the  Union  Consoli- 
dated, of  the  Cerro 
Gordo  d  is  tri ct, 
which  lies  In  the 
Inyo  mountains, 
forming  the  eastern 
wall  of  Owens  val- 
ley, has  already 
yielded  over  $10,- 
000,000.  In  the 
same  district  are 
other  noted  mines, 
such  as  Ygnacio, 
San  Lucas,  and 
Palmer.  To  the 
south  of  Cerro 
Gordo  ar->  Darwin, 
Lookout,  and  Pana- 
mint.  The  Kear- 
sarge  series  of 
mines,  the  Rex 
MoBtes,  and  other 
independent  loca- 
tions are  situated  in 
the  Kearsarge  peak, 
directly  west  of  the 
town  of 

Independence, 
The  county  seat,  sit- 
uated on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Owen's 
river  valley,  with  a 
population  of  .350 
people.  In  1880  the 
whole  county  had  a 
white  pnnulation  of 
only  2,838. 

The  mineral  resources 
not  yet  prospected.  If 
tap  this  county,  which 


ley  it  spreads  into  devious  channels,  making  a 
large  delta,  which  is  called  Kern  island.  So  ca- 
pricious is  the  stream  that  a  sliglit  impediment 
made  it  fly  oflf  on  a  tangent,  a  few  years  ago,  cut- 
ting a  new  channel,  whoso  mouth  was  55  miles 
from  that  of  its  original  bed.  Kern  and  Buena 
Vista  lakes  receive  the  water  of  the  river,  and,  in 
turn,  discharge  it  into  Tulare  lake.  Some  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  all  California  have  been 
made  on  Kern  island,  within  the  past  few  years, 
where  naught  but  grass  and  sage  brush  formerly 
grew.  This  has  been  accomplished,  by  means  of  a 
liberal  expenditure  of  cap  tal  in  the  construction  of 
irrigating  canals,  which  now  ramify  all  parts  of  the 
island.  Without  irrigation  very  little  would  bo 
produced  in  Keru  county.  An  ample  supply  of 
water  is  furnished  by  Kern  river,  which  has  a 
drainage  area  of  2,382  square  miles.  The  annual 
rain-fall  of  the  valley  rarely  exceeds  three  to  four 
inches,  which  is  insufficient  to  mature  any  kind  of 
crops.  Theie  are  a  number  of  large  ranches  under 
cultivation  and  irrigation,  the  largest  being  those 
of  Messrs.  Haggin  &  Carr.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Kern  county 
is  so  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  of  these  San 
Francisco  capitalists,  that,  without  them,  this 
county  would  have  been  in  a  comparatively  wild 
condition. 

There  is  every  indication  of  the  existence  of  im- 
mense reservoirs  of  petroleum  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Kern  county.  The  bituminous  shales  and 
sandstone  formations  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  con- 


LAKK  COUNTY, 

Some  75  miles  due  north  from  San  Francisco,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  norlliwest  by  Mendicino, 
on  the  norto  and  north-east  by  Colusa,  on  the 
south  by  Napa,  and  on  the  south-west  hj  Sonoma, 
while  Yolo  corners  it  on  the  south-cast.  Lake  is 
one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  California,  having 
an  area  of  621  000  acres  of  surface,  and  in  shape  it 
is  nearly  a  perfect  oval. 

Lake  county  possesses  certain  peculiar  resources 
and  attractions  which  are  sure,  in  time,  to  make  it 
famous  and  prosperous.  At  present  it  is  somewhat 
isolated,  as  there  are  no  railroads  touching  it.  Cal- 
istona,  the  terminus  of  the  Napa  branch  of  the 
California  Pacific,  is  some  twelve  miles  from  the 
south  line  of  the  county,  and  Cloverdale,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  San  Francisco  &  North  Pacific,  is  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  west  line  of  the  county.  The 
general  topography  is  rolling  and  hilly.  Located 
in  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  Mount  St.  Jf^hn, 
highest  point  in  the  county,  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme north  end,  some  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Clear  lake,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
county,  forms  one  of  its  principal  features;  this 
lake  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  of 
from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  lying  from  north-east 
to  south-west.  The  Blue  lakes,  three  in  number, 
are  surrounded  by  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
country.  Cache  creek,  clear  and  sparkling,  is  the 
outlet  of  Clear  lake.  Putah  and  St.  Helena  crpt!ks 
head  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county.  Mid- 
dle and  Clear  creeks,  two  beautiful  little  streams, 
empty  into  Clear  lake.   One  branch  of  Cache  creek 
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of  Inyo  county  are 
railroads  should  ever 
no  doubt,  soon  wi'l  be, 
this  sparsely-settled  county,  with  her  mountains 
of  silver,  her  mineral  beds  of  borax,  and  her 
ledges  of  gold  quartz  will  teem  with  industries 
which,  at  pressnt,  are  scarcely  thought  of.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  6,500,000  acres. 


KERN  COUNTY. 

Last  of  the  great  chain  of  counties  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  that  of  Kern,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tulare  and  Inyo,  east  by  San  Bernardino, 
south  by  Los  Angeles,  and  west  by  San  Luis  Obispo. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Kern  river,  being 
named  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Kern,  who  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  on  his  early  exploring  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Here  the  valley  comes  to  an 
abrupt  end,  being  shut  off  by  a  high  surrounding 
chain  of  mountains,  forming  the  main  chain  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range.  The 
valley  portion,  although  covering  nearly  1,000,000 
acres,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  county,  as  the 
entire  area  is  5,137,920  acres. 

The  topography  of  the  connty  is  exceedingly  di- 
versified. The  chaotic  jumble  of  barren  mountains, 
where  the  two  great  ranges  unite  together  with  'he 
vast  sandy  deserts  that  encompass  them  on  either 
side,  form  a  confusion  of  the  most  forbiddmg  ele- 
ments of  nature.  The  redeeming  feature  of  Kern 
is  the  noble  river  that  heads  in  the  mountains  fast- 
nesses of  Tulare  county,  and  breaks  through  the 
titanic  hills,  down  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  de- 
scending many  thousand  feet  in  a  few  miles,  and 
rolling  out  upon  the  plains.  As  it  reaches  the  val- 


siderable  oil  exudes  from  the  surface  in  hundreds 
of  places.  At  one  point  petroleum  has  been  col- 
lected from  springs  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand barrels,  which  is  of  a  heavier  and  less  volatile 
character  than  the  hydro-carbons  of  the  East.  As- 
phal'um  also  covers  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 
This  oil  belt  runs  through  Los  Angeles,  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  where  it  has  been  de- 
veloped to  some  extent.  Kern,  for  so  large  a 
county,  is  but  Sparsely  settled,  the  census  of  1880 
showing  5,600  people.  At  the  present  time  the  pop- 
ulation probably  amounts  to  6,000. 

BakerN  field, 
The  county  seat,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county, 
and  lies  306  miles  south-east  from  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  large  Cottonwood,  syca- 
more and  willow  trees,  on  the  sandy  bottom,  adja- 
cent to  Kern  river,  and  about  one  mile  west  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  1,000.  The  second  largest  town  in  the 
county  is  Snmner,  the  railroad  station  for 
Bakersticld,  and  claims  a  copulation  of  200  inhab- 
itants 

Caliente  was  a  town  of  consideral  importance 
during  the  time  of  constructing  the  railroad,  hut 
its  glory  has  faded  and  its  houses  have  mostly  been 
removed  elsewhere. 

Tehichipi  is  at  the  summit  of  Tehichipi  pass,  on 
the  railroad,  and  has  considerable  interests  in  lum- 
ber, wool  and  marble,  of  which  a  rare  variety  has 
recently  been  found. 

Mojave,  370  miles  south  from  San  Francisco,  is 
in  the  great  Mojave  desert,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains.  Stages  leave  this  point  for  Inde- 
pendence, Inyo  county,  150  miles  distant. 


heads  up  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
and  has  a  course  of  some  25  miles  within  its  bor- 
ders. There  are  numerous  other  small  mountain 
streams. 

Lake  county  abounds  with  mineral  springs,  the 
waters  of  which  possess  great  medical  virtues. 
Bartleti's,  Highland,  Harbin's,  Pearson's,  Stigle's 
and  Anderson's  are  best  known  abroad,  but  there 
are  a  dozen  others  whose  waters  are  very  fine,  and 
which  will  become  famous  in  time.  The  agricul- 
tural portions  of  the  county  are  Clear  lake  valley. 
Big  and  Long  valleys,  on  either  side  of  the  lake, 
and  Scott's,  Cobb,  Coyote,  Lower  Lake,  and  Mor- 
gan con^tilute  the  principal  valleys  of  the  county, 
They  embrace,  in  all,  from  80,000  to  120,000  acres, 
coniprising  the  very  best  land  for  wheat,  barky, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  These 
valleys  are  well  watered,  and  there  is  never  any  oc- 
casion to  call  upon  artificial  means  to  insure  good 
crops.  Farms  generally  do  not  exceed  300  acres  in 
extent.  The  hills  that  surround  these  valleys  are 
composed  of  the  best  of  soil  for  grapes,  and  wher- 
ever, especially  in  southern  Lake,  experiments 
have  been  tried,  the  vines  have  proved  very  hardy, 
productive,  and  remunerative.  The  mean  temper- 
ature of  the  climate  is  higher,  and  there  is  less 
early  and  late  frosts  than  in  some  otiier  vineyard 
counties  of  Calil'ornia.  So  great  are  the  capabilities 
of  Lake  county  in  this  industry,  that  the  attention 
of  capitalists  are  already  being  directed  to  it,  and 
this  year  a  large  area  has  been  planted  to  vines,  by 
the  California  Improvement  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  done  much  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  county.  This  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
other  land-own-irs,  who  are  making  extensive  pre- 
parations for  planting  thousands  of  acres  to  vines  in 


various  parts  of  the  county.  Frnils  of 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  pc  a.  1 
prunes  do  remarkably  well;  most  of  the  oicliards 
are  Tf.ung.  and  just  coming  into  bearing.  Sluep- 
rai'ing  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
county,  as  the  extensive  range  afforded  by  tlie 
mountains  and  foothils  make  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  southern  portion  of  the  county  is 
skirted  by  a  semicircle  of  rolling  hills,  of  a  meta- 
morphic,  cretaceous  rock,  rich  in  deposits  of  cinni- 
bar.  Several  ( xtensive  quicksilver  mines  are  now 
being  work<d.  Two  of  these,  the  8ul))hur  Bank  and 
Great  Wf  stern  are  extremely  rich.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  mines  that  are  rich  in  this  mineral.  On 
the  east  side  of  Clear  lake  is  Borax  lake,  where  that 
mineral  is  found  in  its  mud. 

Lnkeport, 

The  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  connty, 
and  it  is  situated  on  the  west  mnrgin  of  Clear  lake. 
It  contains  about  1,200  inhabitants,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  picturesquely  si'ualed.  About  seven 
miles  southwest,  is 

Kelseyville, 

In  Big  valley,  one  of  the  finest  agricuiturnl  sections 
in  the  county.  This  place  contains  about  6C0  in- 
habitants. 

Louver  I^nke, 

Located  about  two  miles  from  the  lake,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  it  being  the  market-place  for 
the  Sulphur  Bank  mine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Here  are  also  several  prodiic'ivp.  fine  valleys.  The 
town"  now  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  and  is 
<iuitc  a  business  phicc. 

Upper  Lake, 

About  one  mile 
from  the  upper  or 
northern  portion 
of  Clear  lake,  con- 
tains about  350  peo- 
ple. In  the  ex. 
treme  south  end  of 
the  county,  on  the 
stage  ■line  between 
Lakeport  and  Calis- 
toga,  the  terminus 
of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.; 
and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the 
latter  place,  is  the 
village  of 

Middlef  o'%vn, 
A  place  of  some  400 
inhabitants,  in  the 
vicinitv  of  which 
are  located  several 
of  the  quicl,  silver 
mines.  What  Lake 
county  most  needs 
is  railroad  commu- 
nication with  other 
parts  of  the  State, 
then  this  favored 
district,  with  its  in- 
vigorating climate, 
beautilul  scenery, 
forests  of  timber, 
mineral  springs,  her 
exteni-ivo  lime  d  - 
posits,  pastures  that 
afford  grazing  for 
hniKlreds  of  thons- 
a  n  d  8  of  sheep, 
sunny  hillsidf  s,  the 
natural  home  of  the 
grape,  fine  fruit  and 
vegetable"  lands, 
lands  that  are  cheap,  will  become  known.  When 
we  consider  the  natural  advantages  of  Lake  county, 
wo  are  compelled  to  believe  her  future  prosp(cts 
are  very  bright.  This  is  vet  a  cnnijiaraiivcly  new 
county,  and  many  of  its  resources  ate  but  partially 
developed;  yet  it  is  so  near  San  Fraiici-co,  the 
great  commercial  center  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that 
when  it  is  once  tapped  by  rail,  it  will  change  as 
if  by  magic.  The  census  of  1880  gavf  Lake  a 
population  of  6,127,  which,  at  present,  may  be 
6,500. 


LASSEN  COUNTY 

Was  formed,  in  1801,  from  the  eastern  portions  of 
Sliasfa  and  Phinms  counties,  and  joins  the  former 
on  the  west,  and  the  latter  on  the  south,  Modoc  on 
the  north  and  tire  State  of  Nevada  on  the  east.  It 
has  an  area  of  3,040,000  acres,  and  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  being  about  105  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  50  mihs  in  width.  This  county 
is  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  and 
has  a  general  trend  to  the  south-east  and  n  rtli- 
west,  interspersed  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes, 
the  largest,  located  in  the  south  end  of  county,  is 
called  Honey  lake,  and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley  of  the  same  name;  this  valley  is  45  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  embraces  the  principal  farming  land 
under  present  cultivation.  Long  valley  lies  in  the 
extreme  south-east  of  the  county,  [n  the  extreme 
north-west  corner,  and  extending  into  Modoc 
county,  lies  Big  /alley,  a  lirgo  stretch  of  agrii'ul- 
tiiial  land,  containing,  in  L  tssen  county,  about  75,- 
000  acres,  which  is  well  watered  by  Pitt  river.  Ash 
creek  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  Between 
Big  and  Honey  lake  valleys  lie  Qrassbopper,  Willow 
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creek,  Eigle  lake  and  Horse  lake  valleys,  separated 
from  each  other  from  the  main  valleys  by  interven- 
ing ridges  of  vairous  heights.  Each  of  the  last- 
named  valleys  are  small  and  mostly  occupied  by 
the  bodies  of  water  from  which  they  derive  their 
names.  In  the  eastern  central  part  lie  the  Made- 
line plains,  a  large  level  tract  of  land,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5,200  feet,  which,  at  some  remote  period, 
■was  the  bed  of  a  lake.  It  is  about  35  by  15  miles  in 
extent,  and,  at  present,  is  nearly  covered  by  a 
dense  growth  of  sage  brush.  The  only  natural 
source  of  irrigation  appears  to  be  the  springs  about 
its  edge,  where  there  are  excellent  stock  ranges, 
the  surrounding  hills  boin;  covered  with  bunch 
grass,  afTording  abundant  feed.  The  average  alti- 
tude of  the  valley  lands  are  4,000  feet  and  over, 
while  the  mountains  are  from  8,000  feet  down. 
The  whole  county  is  of  a  lava  formation,  but  this 
is  not  preceptible  upon  the  surface,  except  in  par- 
ticular localities.    The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 

The  timber  belt  of  the  Sierras  extends  into  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  until  they  fall  be- 
low the  timber  belt.  This  timber,  consisting  of 
pine  (yellow  and  sugar),  spmce  and  fir,  is  an 
immense  source  of  revenue,  and  will  in  time,  when 
the  railroad  reaches  the  county,  be  valuable.  At 
present,  it  is  somewhat  isolated;  Reno,  Nevada,  on 
the  C.  P.  R.  R.  is  the  nearest  point,  which  is  90 
miles  south-east  from  Susanville,  the  county  seat  of 
Lassen.  A  line  of  railroad  has  been  surveyed  from 
Reno,  north  through  Lassen  and  Modoc  counties, 
California,  into  eastern  Oregon,  which,  when  built, 
will  open  up  a  fine  agricultural  and  timber  country. 

Susanville, 
The  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  slight 
plateau  in  the  western  end  of  Honey  val- 
ley, and  has  a  population  of  COO.  The 
United  States  Land  Office,  for  the  north- 
east district  of  California,  is  located  here, 
which  adds  considerable  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  place.  Stages  connect  (daily) 
ihis  place  with  Reno,  Nevada,  also  to  Al- 
turas,  Modoc  connly,  and  a  tri-weekly  to 
Oroville,  Butte  county. 

Milford. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Susanville,  on  the 
Reno  road,  and  in  the  lower  ei  d  of  Honey 
lake  valley,  has  about  300  inhabitants. 
Opposite  the  town,  and  across  the  lake, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  wide,  there  is 
an  extensive  stretch  of  hay  country.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  as 
fine  orchards  as  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
The  climate  here  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  fine  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

Jntiesville 
Midway  between  Susanville  and  Milford, 
has  about  350  inhabitants.  A  few  miles 
away,  and  within  the  same  voting  precinct, 
is  the  small  town  of  Buntingville,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  finest  farming 
lands  in  the  connty. 

Jolinstonville, 
Eight    miles   further  up  the  valley,  on 
Susan  river,  has  a  population  of  300.   As  it 
is  only  four  miles  from  Susanville,  it  may 
be  considered  an  adjunct. 

Bleber, 

A  small  town  in  Big  valley,  near  Adin  in 
Modoc  county,  and  about  25  miles  from 
Hayden  hill,  has  several  hnndred  inhabi- 
ants.  It  is  a  depot  of  supplies  "for'the 
mines  of  Hayden  hill;  these  mines  con- 
sist of  a  decomposed  qnartz,  which'  are 
proving  to  be  very  rich.  The  mines '-at 
Mountain  meadows,  on  the  divide  between  Plumas 
and  Lassen  connties,  are  said  to  pay  well. 

Lassen  is  not  withont  her  hot  springs,  which  are 
located  in  Honey  lake  valley,  20  miles  from  Susan- 
ville; from  the  latter  place,  on  a  clear  frosty  dny, 
steam  can  be  seen  hanging  over  them  in  clouds. 
BUck  Butte,  an  extinct  crater,  located  on  the  line 
between  Lassen  and  Shasta  counties,  is  a  peculiar 
natural  phenomenon;  itrises  almost  perpendicular, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fnstrnm.  to  a  height  of  472  feet, 
with  a  width  of  7,50  f  et  across  the  top.  The  plain 
surrounding  it  is  covered  by  volcanic  scoria,  rang- 
ing in  S'ze  from  a  robin's  egg  to  fine  dust.  Numer- 
ous small  lakes  dot  the  snrface,  hut  for  which,  the 
connty  would  appear  a  scene  of  desolation.  Lassen 
connty  should  have  a  prosperous  future,  as  it  has 
at  least  a  million  acres  of  fertile  land  susceptible 
of  cnUivation.  At  present,  it  has  onlv  about  3. ,500 
nhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  scat- 
tered on  the  farms  in  the  various  valleys;  this 
accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  smallness  of 
the  towns. 

liOS  ANGEI.Rfii  COUNTT. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  minute  description  of  a 
country  that  has  the  great  range  of  mountain,  val- 
ley, soil,  climate  and  natural  advantages  that  Los 
Angeles  possesses,  in  an  article  limited  in  space  to 
this,  would  be  simply  impossible.  This  amount  of 
space  could  easily  be  used  -n  describing  one  valley 
section  alone.  Los  Angeles  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant county  in  southern  California  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  and  many  natural  advantages.  It  is 
the  most  southerly  county  in  the  State  save  that  of 
Ban  Diego.  Its  entire  southwestern  line  borders 
on  the  ocean;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Ban  Ber- 


nardino, on  the  north  by  Eern,  and  on  the  west  by 
Ventura  counties.  It  has  au  area  of  3,080,000  acres 
of  surface,  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  running 
diagonally  tlirough  the  county  from  a  northwesterly 
to  a  southeasterly  direction,  dividing  the  county 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  most  productive  portion 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  In'the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  county  are  numerous 
valleys,  each  one  being  different  in  climate,  as  well 
as  many  different  qualities  of  soil.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  is  the  largest  city  on  the  coast  south 
of  San  Francisco,  is  also  a  great  railroad  center  for 
all  southern  California  and  Arizona.  The  trans- 
continental Southern  Pacilic,  with  branches  leading 
out  in  various  directions — one  directly  west  to  Santa 
Monica,  acother  south  to  Wilmington,  still  another 
southeast  to  San  Diego,  besides  the  overland  road 
east  via.  San  Bernardino;  all  these  roads  being 
dotted  along  with  prosperous  towns  and  villages, 
making  Los  Angeles  the  great  commercial  center 
of  this  wliole  southern  country.  We  will  simply 
enumerate  the  different  valley  sections  of  the 
county,  presenting  them  in  such  a  shape  as  to  make 
their  geographical  relation  to  each  other  better  un- 
derstood, noticing  a  few  of  the  principal  features 
in  each.  Passing  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  one  enters  the  county  near  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  Mojave  desert,  and  traveling  south 
will  see  to  the  east  this  desert  reaching  in  an  almost 
unbroken  plain  to  the  far  waters  of  the  Color- 
ado river,  whilst  to  the  west  there  appears  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Tejou  mountains,  embracing 
within  their  limits  the  Lake  Elizabeth  section.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  lake  arc  a  number  of  small 
valleys.   Continuing  southward  through  the  Sole. 


1,800.   It  will,  no  doubt,  some  day  in  the  near 
future,  become  an  interior  city  of  consideratile  im- 
portance, as  it  is  situated  in  a  thickly  settled  coun- 
try.  Between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Ana  is 
Anaheim, 

Settled  by  the  oldest  and  most  noted  colony  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Situated  in  an  agricultural 
section  that  has  greater  possibilities  of  similar  area 
than  any  county  in  the  State,  the  land  is  all  irri- 
gated from  large  ditches  taking  the  water  from 
the  Santa  Ana  river  and  from  the  numerous  arte- 
sian wells,  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water.  The  whole  county  is  subdivided  into  20  acre  ' 
farms  and  upwards,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
orange,  lemon  and  lime,  the  land  about  here  is  un- 
surpassed. The  settlers  are  principally  Germans, 
who  cultivate  every  foot  of  land,  and  it  is  really  as- 
tonishing to  see  what  a  few  years  of  well  directed 
energy  will  accomplish  in  this  wonderful  country. 
A  few  years  ago,  before  water  was  introduced  on  to 
this  land,  it  was  a  barren  plain,  and  as  devoid  of 
vegetation  as  a  barn  floor.  At  present  there  are 
orange  orchards  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
fruit,  bearing  vines  of  every  variety,  also  every 
variety  of  northern  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.  The  agricultural  products  are  corn, 
barley,  rye,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  hops,  flax,  etc. 
The  other  towns  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  are  Westminster,  Garden  Grove,  Tustin 
City,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  Norwalk. 

Westminister 
Six  miles  west  of  Anaheim,  is  a  thriving  place,  and 
is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  artesian  wells — about 
400.   Garden  Grove,  about  three  miles  from  West- 
minister, is  surrounded  by  land  that  produces  im- 
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dad  range  of  the  Sierra  Madra,  on  a  steep  descend- 
ing incline,  and  passing  the  mining  camp  of  Sole- 
dad  twenty  miles  to  the  east,  the  upper  end  of  the 
Santa  Clara  river  is  reached,  to  the  town  of  New- 
hall.  Onward  south,  but  now  ascending  the  north 
face  of  the  San  Fernando  range,  the  road  passes 
through  the  petroJeum  district,  through  San  Fer- 
nando tunnel,  on  a  steep  down  grade,  to  the  head 
of  San  Fernando  valley,  which  is  a  fine  agricultural 
section.  Here  is  located  the  old  mission  of  San 
Fernando:  immediately  around  it  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  olive  orchards  in  southern  California. 
Passing  on  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across  the 
San  Fernando  plain,  we  soon  come  in  sight  of 

liOS  Ancelns  City, 
Which,  at  present,  has  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  places  in 
the  State;  the  old  Mexican  portion  of  the  town 
with  its  tile-covered  adob°  buildings,  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  npper  portion  of  the  citv.  Los  Angeles 
is  surrounded  with  one  of  the  finest  fruit  sections 
in  California — principally  semi-troptcal;  snch  as 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  raisin  grapes,  olives,  etc. 
The  city  contains  many  handsome  public  and  priv- 
ate buildings.  As  Los  Angeles  is  a  great  railroad 
center,  it  contains  many  large  wholesale  houses 
which  have  an  extensive  trade  throughout  southern 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Passing  on 
south  through  almost  one  continued  orange  and 
semi-tropical  fruit  region  a  distanoe  of  32  miles 
brings  us  to  the  second  largest  town  in  the  county, 
that  of 

Santa  Ana, 

Situated  in  as  rich  an  agricultural  and  fruit  coun- 
try as  there  is  on  the  coast.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
This  bustling  /little  city^now  has  ajjpopalation  of 


mense  crops  of  corn.  Tustin  city  is  situated  two 
miles  east  of  Santa  Ana.  Orange  is  a  pretty  place, 
and  very  antly  named;  orange  groves  cluster 
thickly  all  around  the  settlement.  Ran  .Tuan  Csp- 
istrano,  33  miles  south  from  Santa  Ana,  is  famous 
chiefly  for  the  possession  of  a  pi'-turesque  old 
Mission,  bnilt  in  1776.  The  celebrated  Black  Star 
coal  mine  is  twelve  miles  east  of  Anaheim.  Bee- 
keeping in  the  neighboring  monntaina  is  quite  an 
indnstry.  The  canyons  are  cmwded  with  bee 
ranches,  producing  large  qnantities   of  lionev. 

From  Los  Angeles  east  via.  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  a  short  distance,  brings  us  to  San  Gabriel 
valley,  one  of  the  finest  sections  in  the  county.  A 
few  miles  from  the  railroad  is  Pasadena.  From  here 
southwest  to  the  Santa  Ana  Rancho  in  the  east,  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  country  has  become 
almost  one  unbroken  vineyard  and  orange  orchard. 
To  attempt  its  description  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  Some  five  miles  east  brings  us  to  the  vil- 
liages  of  Savannah  and  Lexington,  the  business 
centersof  El  Monte  settlement.  Downie  City  and 
Gospel  Swamps  are  noted  for  the  best  corn-produc- 
ing in  California.  Still  further  east  takes  us  into 
San  Jose  vallev,  watered  by  San  Jose  creek;  this  is 
also  a  fine  agricnltural  section.  The  next  station 
east  is  Pomona,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  connty, 
which  is  quite  a  large  village.  There  are  many 
other  valleys  and  settlements  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, which  we  can  not  mention  for  want  of  space. 
Los  Angeles  had  a  white  population,  in  1880.  of  33,- 
379,  which  has  largely  increased  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  at  the  present  writing,  ii  has  no  less 
than  40,000.  T.aking  into  consi<loration  the  diver- 
sified soil,  valleys,  foot-hills,  elevated  plains,  and 
fine. 'genial  climate,  we  must  say  Los  Angeles  has 
a  bright  future' 


MARIN  COUNTY 

Is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  is  bounded  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean,  east  by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pablo,  and  north  by  Sonoma  county;  it  is  irregulai 
in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  357,196  acres  of  sur- 
face; 331  439  acres  of  this  is  upland,  while  12,975 
acres  is  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  along  the  bays 
and  estuaries  and  12.790  acres  is  tide  land,  which 
will,  some  day,  be  levied  in  and  become  very  valu- 
able. The  surface  of  the  country  is  mostly  broken 
and  hilly,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  composed  of 
high  and  sharp  rugged  hills,  which,  in  several  in- 
stances, attain  elevations  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  be  denominated  mountains.  Notwithstanding  its 
hilly  nature  the  land  is  very  valuable.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  of  summer  como  from  the  sea  and  pour 
upon  the  hills  and  valleys,  m  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  a  constant  stream  of 
moisture,  in  the  shapeof  fog,  which  keeps  the  grass 
green  long  after  it  has  withered  and  died  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence,  this 
section  of  green  grass  is  sought  after  by  dairymen, 
who  would  keep  up  their  supply  of  fresh  bulter. 
Hence,  at  an  early  day,  Marin  county  was  and  is 
now  occupied  by  the  most  skillful  dairymen  in  the 
State.  The  population  of  the  county,  in  1880,  was 
11,307,  besides  the  inevitable  Chinese,  numbering 
about  1 ,500,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries along  the  shores  of  the  bays. 

The  highest  elevation  in  the  county  is  Mount 
Tamalpais,  which  is  2,608  feet  above  the  level  ol 
the  sea,  and  from  its  peak  (which  is  easy  of  ascent 
and  only  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  Btn  Rafael, 
the  connty  seat),  on  a  clear  day,  may  be  had  the 
finest  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  the  entire  snrface  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  besides  eight  or  ten 
towns,  cities  and  villagesaround  this,  one 
ol  the  finest  harbors  of  the  known  world. 

There  is  very  little  farming  land  in  the 
connty.  The  soil,  in  the  small  valleys,  is 
usually  of  a  black,  loamy  nature,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  vegetables.  On  the  rolling 
lands,  the  soil  on  top  is  mostly  of  a  black 
adobe  nature,  mixed  with  gravel  and  stitT 
clay  subsoil,  and  is  very  productive  of  the 
natural  grasses.  Lands  used  for  dairying 
are  never  plowed.  There  is  none  of  the  cul- 
tivated grasses,  common  in  the  East,  as  red 
and  white  clover,  timothy,  red-top,  etc;  in 
their  places,  are  the  native  grasses,  better 
adapted  to  the  country,  and  are  known  as 
bunch  grass;  they  spring  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainfall,  in  November,  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  during  the  winter  months. 
If  the  winter  is  open  as  it  usnally  is,  there 
is  good  pasture  for  stock,  with  but  little 
use  of  cured  feed.  The  hay  used  is  o.its  or 
barley;  small  portions  of  land  is  seeded  in 
grain  each  year,  which  is  cut,  with  the 
mower,  before  malnritv;  it  makes  excellent 
hay.  In  the  small  richer  valleys,  crops  of 
beets  are  produced,  which  are  fed  with  dry 
feed. 

San  Rafafl, 

The  connty  seat,  is  situated  fourteen  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  has  abont  2,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
basin  east  from  Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  is  con- 
nected by  the  S.  F.  ,V  N.  P.  C.  R.  B.,  which 
runs  north  the  county  terminating  at  Dun- 
can Mills,  in  Sonoma  county;    the  com- 
pany also  have  a  line  of   ferries,  which 
cross  the  bay.  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
The  climate  is  uneqnaled  for  health,  and 
IS  the  home  of  many  San  Francisco  business  men 
Many  thousand  people,  dnring  summer  months,  re 
sort  to  the  vicnity  for  picnics. 

Sancellto, 

Six  miles  from  San  Francisco,  is  connected  by 
ferry,  making  fonr  trips  per  day.  It  is  bnilt  at 
the  base,  and  on  the  slope  of  steep  hills,  and  Is  the 
principal  depot  for  the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.  San  Qucn- 
tin  is  twelve  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  is  con. 
nected  by  ferry,  the  N.  P.  C.  B.  R.  and  the  S.  F.  * 
N.  P.  R.  R. 

Tnmale«, 

Fiftv-five  miles  from  Sin  Francisco  on  the  N.  P. 
C.  R.  R.,  is  the  center  of  the  principal  farming  and 
dairving  country  of  the  county,  and  contains  about 
400  inhaliitants.  Nicasio,  Novato  and  Olemo  are 
small  stations  along  the  railroad.  Bolinas,  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  coast,  corammil 
fates  with  San  Francisco  by  sailing  vessels.  The 
bracing  climate,  cheap  living  and  fint'  scenety 
make  Marin  a  desirable  place  for  city  people  to 
spend  their  summer  vacation. 


.HARIPOSA  COONTT 

Is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  north  side  bounded 
by  Tuolumne,  its  south  by  Fresno,  while  Merced  lies 
at  its  western  base.  It  has  an  area  of  988,(100  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  wliich  is  mountainous  and 
hilly,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing  Yo  Semite 
valley,  which  has  been  fully  described  elsewhere. 
The  topographical  features  strongly  resemble  El 
Dorada,  Amador  and  Calaveras,  as  it  occupies 
nearly  the  same  position  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierras;  its  eastern  portion  is  above  the  snow 
line  and  its  western  border  extending  into  the  great 
San  Joaquin  valley.  It  is  watered  by  the  Merced 
river,  and  its  ^tributaries,;, and  byt  tie  Mariposa 
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both  rivers  rise  in  tlie  county;  tbf  first,  by  the  time 
it  joins  the  San  Joaquin,  ia  quite  an  important 
stream,  flowing  over  precipices  and  through  deep 
canyons,  until  it  reacher  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county.  Mariposa  is  one  of  the  best  timbered 
counties  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
which  consists  of  excellent  saw  timber,  such  as 
several  species  of  pine,  spruce,  fir  and  Sequoias  or 
big  tree  timber. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  mining  region — prin- 
cipally gold.  There  are  probably  more  gold-bear 
ing  quartz-veins  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
territory  of  similar  size  in  the  State.  A  large  por- 
tion of  it  is  not  yet  prospected.  Twenty-six  quartz 
mills  are  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The 
placer  mines  have  been  fabulously  rich  in  coarse 
gold,  and  the  precious  metals  taken  from  the  Mari 
posa  mines  would  figure  up  in  the  millions.  Some 
of  the  principal  mines  in  tlie  county  are  the  Wash- 
ington, near  Harnitos;  the  Ferguson,  on  Mtrced 
river;  Maxwell,  Mary  Harrison,  Malvina,  Potosi, 
Marble  Spring,  Martin,  Wailing,  Virginia,  Penon, 
Blanco  and  Crown  Lead,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Coul- 
terviile.  The  Hiter's  Cove  is  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing in  the  county.  Ball  creek  is  a  section  of  min- 
ing country,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Coulter- 
villfi,  and  includes  quite  a  number  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  veins,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  known  to  be 
rich  in  gold,  and  are  likely  to  be  worked  in  time. 
The  Georgia  Point,  and  a  number  of  others  we  do 
not  now  recollect — all  valuable — are  worked  to 
Bome  extent. 

The  soil,  in  the  valley  portion  of  the  county,  is 
usually  fjrtile,  and  adapted  to  limited  farming — 
especially  where  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation — 
principally  fruit,  vegetables  and  grasses.  Fruit 
and  grapes  raised  here,  in  the  small  valleys  in 
mountains,  have  a  peculiar  fine  flavor.  Sheep 
raising  is  quite  an  industry  in  this  county. 

Towns. 

Mariposo,  the  county  seat,  lies  185  miles  southwest 
from  San  Francisco,  and  contains  about  700  people. 
Hornitas — an  old  mining  town,  on  the  stage  road 
between  Merced  (on  the  S.  P.  R.  K.)  and  Mariposa, 
and  about  twenty  miles  from  the  latter  place— is 
situated  in  a  fine  mining  country.  While  the 
neighborhood  is  dotted  with  quartz,  a  number  of 
small  ranches,  farms  and  gardens  raise  a  sufficiency 
of  cattle,  hogs,  barley,  hay,  vegetables,  etc.,  for 
home  consumption.  Coulterville  is  also  a  mining 
town,  situated  about  25  miles  from  Mariposa,  ou 
the  Merced  river;  though  surrounded  by  a  vast 
quartz  region,  it  is  not  without  a  number  of  small 
farms,  orcuards  and  gardens. 

Tlie  county  contained,  in  1880,  a  population  of 
4,389,  but  amounts,  at  the  present  writing,  to  4,500. 
The  climate,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
is  salubrious,  and  the  scenery  grand  and  pictur- 
esque; vouched  for  by  thousands  of  tourists,  from 
all  parts  of  world,  who  visit  the  famed  Yo  Semite 
annually. 


MENDOCINO  COUNTY, 

Is  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  the 
third  county  from  the  Oregon  line,  and  lies 
lengthwise  along  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
between  Humboldt  and  Trinity  on  the  north,  and 
Sonoma  on  the  south,  bordering  on  Tehama, 
Colusa  and  Like  counties  on  the  east.  It  has  an 
area  of  2.280,000  acres,  and  the  surface  of  its  terri- 
tory is  quite  mountainous  and  broken,  the  Coast 
Range  occupying  its  entire  extent,  some  of  the  high- 
est peaks  reaching  4,000  feet.  Mendocino  is  one  of 
the  best  watered  counties  in  the  State  by  innumer- 
able streams,  among  which  is  the  Russian  river, 
flowing  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
forming  quite  an  extended  valley  within  its  borders. 
Eel  river,  which  also  waters  very  valuable  agricul- 
tural lands,  including  Eden  valley,  rises  very  near 
the  source  of  the  Russian  river,  and  flows  north  en- 
tirely through  Mendocino  ani  into  Humboldt 
couuty.  Besides  these  rivers  are  the  Navarro, 
Wallialla,  Albion,  Nayo,  Rio  Grand,  Garcia,  Ten 
Mile  and  Little  rivers,  (?)  with  Salmon,  Greenwood, 
Pudding,  Alder  and  Brush  creeks,  all  good-cized 
Streams.  The  great  wealth  of  this  county  is  in  its 
redwood  timber,  of  which  it  has  almost  an  inex- 
haustable  supply.  Ttiis  redwood  timber  belt  ex- 
tends all  along  the  coast,  reaching  back  from  eight 
to  twelve  miles,  and  in  some  instances  along  the 
streams  farther  into  the  interior.  A  number  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  ocean  aflbrd  very  good 
harbors  at  their  mouths  for  steamers  and  coasting 
vessels  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Among 
the  most  prominent  points  upon  the  coast  are  Point 
Arena  and  Point  Gabrillio,  while  the  most  impor- 
tant inlets,  wiiicli  in  some  cases  are  beautiful  sheets 
of  water,  and  in  nearly  all  affording  safe  and  com- 
modious shipping  points  to  the  coasting  trade,  are 
Sneller  cove,  Culfey's  cove  and  Ferguson's  cove. 
An  immense  amount  of  lumber  is  shipped  from 
these  points  annually.  Some  of  the  largest  saw 
mills  on  the  coast  are  located  in  this  timber  belt, 
and  DO  less  than  six  different  local  railroads  are  iu 
operation,  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  Among 
them  are  Salmon  Creek  Railroad,  Mendocino  Rail- 
road, Casper  Creek  Railroad,  Gualala  Railroad, 
Noys  &  Pudding  Railroad,  and  Albion  Railroad. 
Tweniy-four  saw  mills  arc  in  operation  along  the 
coast,  with  capacities  to  cut  from  5,000  feet 
to  75,000  feet  daily.  Over  400,000  railroad  ties 
and  several  hundred  thousand  fence  posts  were 


shipped  last  year  to  San  Francipco,  besides  largb 
amounts  of  shingles.  Considering  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  Mendocino,  its  showing  as  to  agri- 
culture is  most  excellent,  and  many  of  its  numer- 
ous valleys  along  the  water-courses  are  among  the 
most  fertile  spots  in  the  State,  producing  large 
amounts  of  cereals,  hops,  potatoes,  hay  and  vege- 
tablee.  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is  still  Gov- 
ernment land.  The  S.  F.  <t  N.  P.  R  R.,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Cloverdale,  within  a  short  distance  of 
its  southern  line,  furnishes  communication  for  the 
Russian  river  valley,  and  stages  run  daily  from  the 
latter  place  to 

VUiah, 

The  principal  town  and  county  seat,  situated  in 
Russian  river  valley  in  a  tine  agricultural  country, 
31  miles  from  the  terminous  of  the  railroad.  It 
has  a  population  of  1,200.  It  is  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  is  the  depot  for  the  export- 
ation of  large  amounts  of  wool,  hops,  and  various 
kinds  of  farm  products.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
the  location  pleasant,  and  the  town  piosperoua. 
The  second  largest  town  is 

filenilociiio  City, 
Located  on  the  coast  .55  miles  northwest  from  Ukiah, 
its  communication  with  San  Francisco  being  princi- 


The  population  for  1880  was  5,500,  which  may  have 
reached  G.OOO  at  the  present  lime.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the 
remainder  being  suitable  only  for  grazing.  In  sea- 
sons of  abundant  rainlall  excellent  crops  are  ma- 
tured, the  yield  of  wheat,  in  some  classes  of  land 
specially  adapted  to  its  growth,  being  frtquentlj 
as  high  as  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  general 
failure  of  crops  in  a  season  of  little  rainlall,  points 
forcibly  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  thorough 
I  system  of  irrigation,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
I  that  the  lessons  of  the  past,  in  this  regard,  are  not 
unheeded,  as  the  farmers  have  organized  various 
.  irrigating  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  the  value  of 
j  the  irrigating  ditches,  according  to  the  Assessor's 
'  report,  showing  $42,750  for  last  year,  which  have 
been  largely  increased  the  present  season.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  country  is  such  that 
flowing  water  from  Artesian  wells  may  be  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  from  250  to  300  feet.  Numerous 
wells  have  recently  been  successfully  bored  in  the 
region  along  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  flows 
through  the  county  in  a  northerly  direction,  divid- 
ing the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
rivor  here  is  a  fine  stream,  100  yards  wide,  and,  for 
a  mile  or  two  on  either  side,  the  land.is  known  as 
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pally  by  steam  and  sailing  vessels.   The  town  has 
900  people,  largely  interested  in  the  lumber  trade. 
Point  Arena, 

Is  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the 
coast.  There  are  a  large  number  of  small  towns 
in  the  county,  such  as  West  Port,  500;  Casper,  500; 
WilletH,  400;  Covela.SOO;  Cufley's  cove,  350;  Albion, 
200;  Gualala,  200;  Kibesilah,  200;  Hopland,  100; 
Calpella,  150;  Cahto,  50;  Pomo,  50;  Centerville,  75; 
Bconville,  50;  Little  River,  150,  and  many  other 
smaller  places,  such  as  Are,  Anderson,  Big  River, 
Bridgeport,  Big  Rock,  Buchanan,  Beals  Landing, 
Blue  Rock,  Christine,  Compiche,  Caroll,  Casper, 
Cottonbee,  Eel  River,  Galloway,  Garcia,  Hot 
Springs,  Lima,  Long  Valley,  Manchester,  Oriental, 
Potter  Valley,  Sherwood,  Sanal,  Willow  and  Yerk- 
ville.  The  population  of  the  entire  county  at  this 
time  is  fully  14,000,  and  is  fast  settling  up,  as  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  cheap  land,  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  county  are  suflicieut  to  support  ten  times  its 
present  population. 


niRRCED  COUNTY 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Stanislaus,  east  by 
Mariposa,  south  by  Fresno,  and  west  by  Santa  Clara 
and  San  Benito  counties,  and  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range  on  tne  west  to  the  base  of  the 
Sierras,  on  the  east,  an  area  of  1,155,330  acres,  em- 
bracing the  whole  width  of  the  Ban  Joaquin  valley. 


tnle  land,  and,  in  winter,  during  high  water,  is 
overflowed.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  cattle-rais- 
ing. The  next  river  in  size  is  the  Merced,  from 
which  the  county  takes  its  name.  Its  average  width 
is  about  50  yards,  entering  the  county  near  the 
northeast  corner,  and  flows,  at  first,  rapidly  along, 
forming  magnificent  water-power  for  manufactur- 
ing; as  it  nears  the  San  Joaquin  it  becomes  more 
quiet  and  unites  with  that  river  neiir  the  middle  of 
the  northern  boundary  of  Merced  county.  Along 
this  river,  throughout  the  county,  elevated  a  lew 
feet  above  high  water,  are  the  bottoms  of  the  Mer- 
ced, composing  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  and  pro- 
ducing the  finest  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  corn,  vege- 
tables, etc.  In  places,  at  high-water,  these  bottoms 
are  overflowed,  but  only  immediately  along  the 
river,  and  not  for  a  siifTicient  time  to  interfere  with 
their  cultivation.  The  lands  between  the  Merced 
river  and  Bear  creek,  on  the  south,  are  sandy. 
The  third-rate  lands  are  the  tule  lands,  along  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  which  are  grazing  lands.  Then 
there  is  a  class  of  lands  that  vary  from  a  rocky, 
gravelly  and  slatcy  alkali,  scattered  through  the 
county,  which  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  are 
used  as  grazing  lands  for  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  is  an  irrigating 
canal,  which  enters  the  county  on  the  south  line, 
and  flows  directly  through  to  the  north  tine  into 
Stanislaus  couuty,  the  soil  being  of  an  excellent 


loam,  almost  perfectly  level.  Lands  in  th 
ern  j5art  of  the  county  are  rolling  and  hi. 
poil  in  many  places  b.  ing  a  rich  losm,  but  crops 
are  uncertain  on  account  of  the  light  rainfall  in  this 
locality.  On  nearly  all  the  settled  places  are  huind 
orchards  of  pesch  and  pear  treis  and  a  few  vines  of 
different  varieties,  but  only  along  the  Merced  river 
are  these  in  any  way  extensive.  Qrap.  s  of  every 
variety  grow  as  well  here,  along  the  eastern  portion 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Slate. 

Timber,  lor  firewood,  is  obtainable  from  the  foot- 
hills of  both  mountain  rangis,  from  the  river  bot- 
toms, and  from  drift  brought  down  the  various 
streams.  On  many  farms  are  fine,  spreading  oaks, 
growing  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  streams,  which, 
apart  from  their  commercial  value,  lend  acharni  to 
the  otherwise  treeless  plains.  Lumber  for  building 
is  brought  from  lide-wa'erand  from  the  monniair.s. 
In  many  places  stone  is  found  convenn  nl  for  build- 
ing, and  material  for  brick-making  abounds  every- 
where. Farming  is  carried  on  wiih  all  kinds  of 
labor-saving  niacliiiiery;  gang-plows  are  in  uni- 
versal u.se,  the  s  iil  being  broken  from  two  to  lour 
inches  deep.  Combined  headers  and  threshers  are 
used  to  harvest  the  grain. 

Merced  falls,  which  are  22 miles  from  Merced, 
possfss  water-power  capable  of  running  a  vast 
amount  of  macliinery. 

Merced  Clly 
Is  the  connly  seat,  and  is  bcaulifnlly  situated  on 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  151  milis  southeast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  surroiindi  d  by  a  body  iif  fine  farming 
land,  and  is  centrally  located.  In  addition  to  the 
trade  of  the  vicinity  it  commands  a  large  monnlain 
traffic  from  Mariposa  county.  Merced  has,  at  pres- 
ent, a  population  of  1,700.  The  second  largest  town 
in  the  county  is 

Snellinfr. 

The  former  county  seat,  beauiifully  situated  on  the 
Merced  river,  embowerKl  in  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  fine  farms.  Its  settlement  dates  from  1851, 
though  the  town  was  not  regularly  laid  out  until 
18.5G,  when  it  became  the  county  seat,  which,  how- 
ever, was  removed  to  Merced  City  when  the  rail- 
road was  built  Siielling  is  siiuaied  on  the  Stock- 
ton and  Mariposa  wHgoii-ro,id,  sixteen  miles  from 
M(  rced.  It  now  has  a  population  of  150.  The 
other  towns  in  the  county  are 

Pl.iiiisbur^, 
A  railroad  shipping  point,  ten  miles  south  of  Mer 
ced,  which  has  large  giain  wareliousis  and  about 
lOU  inl  abitants;  Athlotie,  also  a  railroad  station,  of 
perhaps,  50  inhabitants;  Cressee  station,  another 
grain  shipping  point,  on  the  railroad;  Atwater,  nix 
miles  north  of  Merced,  a  grain  shipping  point;  Los 
Banos,  a  Spanish  town  on  the  west  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  containing  a  population  of  100  peo- 
ple; Central  Point,  and  Hooptou. 


MODOC  <;OUNTY. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  California,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  the  State  of  Nevada, 
south  by  Lassen,  west  by  Siskiyou  coiintiea,  Califor- 
nia, we  find  the  only  county  in  the  State  lying  in  a 
four-square  section.  Modoc  has  an  area  of  2  750.- 
000  acres,  and  is  known  as  high  table  lands.  Along 
its  eastern  borders,  lying  between  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, we  find  a  chain  of  lakes  extending  nearly 
across  its  entire  width  known  as  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  lakes.  These  lakes  are  from  two  to  four 
mileswide.  Thesoutliern  two  are  united  by  a  narrow 
strait;  the  northern  or  upper  one  is  several  feet  the 
highest.  One  peculiarity  about  these  lakes  is  that 
in  1851,  when  Peter  Lassen,  the  old  pioneer,  passed 
through  this  country,  these  lakes  were  dry.  About 
eighteen  miles  west  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  State  is  Goose  lake,  extending  into  Oregon. 
This  lake  is  about  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  some  ten  miles  wide.  In  the  northwest 
corner  is  Rhett  lake,  lying  mostly  in  Siskiyou 
county.  A  few  miles  to  the  east  is  Clear  lake,  some 
three  by  five  miles  in  extent.  The  emire  county  is 
a  succession  of  hills,  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
Warner  range  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Between  this 
range  and  the  chain  of  lakes  is  a  beautiful  fertile 
valley  watered  by  numerous  streams.  Considtrable 
timber,  such  as  pine,  cedar,  juniper,  laurel  and 
tamarack,  abounds  in  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  Reno  and  Fort  Bidwell  stage  road  leads  through 
the  valliy,  and  the  principal  farming  in  the  county 
at  pr'sent  is  along  the  road.  This  country  has 
been  settled  only  some  eighteen  years,  yet  there  are 
four  moderate-tized  towns  in  the  valley.  At  the 
south  end  is  Eagleville,  situated  in  a  fine  farming 
section,  and  containing  nearly  400  people.  Sixteen 
miles  farther  north  is 

Ceilarville. 

This  village  is  supported  by  a  rich  and  fertile  agri- 
cultural country.  The  town  has  some  3.50  people, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Ten  miles  to  the 
north,  on  the  sumo  road,  is  Lake  City,  situated  on 
Mill  creek,  surrounded  byalongstn  tch  of  meadow- 
land,  and  very  productive.  Sixteen  miles  farther 
north  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  Fort  Bidwell, 
which  has  several  hundred  inhabitantH,  All  the 
goods  and  merchandise  for  the  valley  are  hauled  by 
team  from  Reno,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  175  miles. 
Alturai, 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  esslern  end  of 
Hot  Spring  valley.  This  valley  takes  its  name  from 
a  large  hot  spring  which  throws  up  the  water  five 
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or  six  feet  high.  The  valley  la  aboat  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  by  six  in  width.  To  the  north  is  a  vast 
stretch  of  table-land,  known  as  the  Devil's  garden, 
on  account  of  the  surface  being  literally  strewn 
with  scoria  and  volcanic  matter.  This  valley  is 
watered  by  several  branches  of  Pitt  river  (one  of 
the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento),  uniting 
at  Alturaa,  presenting  a  fine  location  tor  the  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  500  people.  It  is  489 
miles  north  from  San  Francisco.  The  country 
known  as  the  lava  beds,  embraces  a  large  portion 
of  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  county.  It  is  a 
succession  of  gulches  and  crevices  which  range 
from  a  few  feet  to  100  ftet  in  width;  some  have  sub- 
terranean passages  which  lead  for  miles  under  the 
rocks.  This  singular  country  extends  eastward  to 
Goose  lake,  which  has  no  arable  lands,  and  it  is  lit 
only  for  grazing. 

Big  valley,  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Modoc,  is  some  25  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
wide.  It  is  watered  by  Pitt  river  and  numerous 
creeks.  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  as  variable  as  is 
the  formation  of  the  county  itself.  The  valley  has 
only  been  settled  some  ten  years.  The  village  of 
Adin,  which  now  has  400  people,  is  located  on  Ash 
creek  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  Goose 
Lake  valley,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is 
a  fertile  and  well-watered  country,  surrounded  by 
flue  bodies  of  timber,  principally  cedar  and  pine. 
Surprise  valley  is  divided  from  Goose  lake  and  Hot 
Spring  valley  by  the  Warner  range,  the  valley  ex- 
tending north  and  south  for  nearly  100  miles,  and 
being  from  six  to  twelve  miles  wide.  Tliere  are  a 
large  number  of  small  valleys  thrniigliout  the 
county  with  plenty  of  good  Governm' nt.  agricul- 
tural and  timber  land.  Modoc  county  had  a  white 
population,  in  1880,  of  4,383;  but 
would  number  5,000  at  present. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
stock-raismg  countieB  on  the  coast. 


is  438  miles;  the  last  113  miles  of  the  journey  are  by 
stage.  A  few  years  ago  Bodie  was  quite  a  city,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  about  7,000;  it  now  has  but 
5.000.  Considerable  mining  is  carried  on  around 
Bodie.  The  climate  is  considered  healthful;  con- 
siderable snow  falls  in  winter,  and  the  summers 
are  always  cool  and  delightful. 

Bridgeport,  • 
The  county  seat,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  on  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Walker  river. 
It  is  in  an  extensive  valley,  of  fine  agricultural 
lands,  known  as  Big  Meadows.  Bridgeport  con- 
tains several  hundred  inhabitants,  who  depend 
mainly  upon  the  mining  interests  for  support.  It 
is  117  miles  from  Carson  City,  and  is  reached  by 
stage. 

Benton, 

The  third  largest  town,  lies  70  miles  southeast  from 
Bridgeport;  Mammoth  City,  in  the  south-west,  is  a 
town  of  nearly  the  same  size;  the  lesser  towns  are 
Coleville,  Dexter,  Dogtown,  Bishop's  Creek,  Mono- 
ville,  Montgomery,  Oasis,  Portsville,  and  Roach- 
ville.  The  census  of  1880  gave  Mono  a  white  popu- 
lation of  7.499.  In  addition  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Mono,  there  are  large  forests  of  timber, 
consisting  of  several  species  of  pine,  fir,  tamarack, 
and  other  varieties  of  mountain  timber.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  some  15.000  acres  of  land  made  pro- 
ductive by  irrigation.  The  lumber,  agriculture, 
and  grazing,  on  the  whole,  are  increasing. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY, 

Lies  between  parallels  35.45  and  37  north,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Santa  Cruz  county  and 
Moiitery  bay,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  San 
Benito,  Fresno  and  Tulare,  on  the  south  by  San 


tion,  and  a  great  portion  too  rough  lor  grazing. 
The  population  of  the  county  is  20,931  and  about 
300  Chinese,  not  included.  Monterey  is  well  sup- 
plied with  railroads.  The  Southern  Pacific  enters 
it  on  the  north  and  runs  through  the  great  Salinas 
valley  from  Pajaro  to  Soledad,  a  distance  of  144 
miles  with  a  branch  from  Caatroville  (which  is 
only  ten  miles  soutli  of  Pajaro)  to  Monrerey,  six- 
teen miles. 

Moss  Landing  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  Salinas 
river  where  it  enters  Monterey  bay.  There  are  six- 
teen points  in  the  county  where  the  farmer  can 
ship  produce,  either  by  rail  or  by  water.  Two  and 
a  half  miles  west  from  Moss  Landing  is 

Castro  ville. 
Situated  on  the  S.  P.  B.  B.  at  the  Monterey  Junc- 
tion. It  is  regularly  laid  off  and  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  1,000  inhabitants.  In  this  neighborhood 
is  a  large  area  of  swamp  land  which  has  mostly 
been  reclaimed,  making  the  very  best  of  agricul- 
tural land;  water  is  easily  obtained  at  a  maximum 
depth  of  20  ieet.  Nine  miles  south  brings  us  to 
the  county  scat  of  Monterey. 

Salinas  City, 
Is  located  in  the  heart  of  Salinas  valley  on  the 
Southejn  Pacific,  118  miles  south  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, twelve  miles  from  tide  water  at  Moss  Land- 
ing, and  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Mon- 
terey. It  is  a  young  and  thriving  city,  only  fifteen 
years  old,  and  at  present  contains  2,500  inhabitants. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  business  locations  in  the 
State.  The  towi  is  well  laid  out  with  broad  streets 
the  business  one  having  asphaltum  sidewalks 
fourteen  feet  wide.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  is  well  supplied  with  water  works;  it  has,  alto- 
gether, a  very  city-like  appearance. 


MONO  COUNTY, 

A  long  and  narrow  country,  lies 
along  the  extreme  eastern  >ide  of 
California,  with  its  eastern  line  bor- 
dering on  the  State  ol  Nevada  for  a 
distance  of  135  miles;  Inyo  borders 
it  on  the  south,  with  Fresno,  Tu- 
olumne, and  Alpine  counties  on  the 
west.  Monois  triangular  in  shape, 
and  has  an  area  of  1,790,000  acres. 
The  western  portion  lies  among  the 
tall  peaks  of  the  Sierras,  some  of 
the  tallest  of  which  are  Mount  Dana. 
13,627  feet;  Mount  ^yell,  13  217 
feet;  Castle  Peak,  13,000  feet,  and 
many  others  of  lesser  note,  whose 
peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  which  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  a  strange,  mysterious  country,  is 
of  a  de^ert-like,  volcanic  character, 
abounding  in  saltpools,  hot  springs, 
geysers,  sulphur  springs,  and  ex- 
liuct  craters  of  volcanoes.  A  num- 
Der  of  volcanic  cones,  all  having  ex- 
tinct craters,  lie  in  the  southern 
part;  a  great  portion  of  this  district 
is  volcanic  debris,  consisting  of  por- 
phyry, granite,  limestone,  and  re- 
markably pure  absidion.  The  fires 
of  some  of  these  ancient  volcanoes 
may  not  be  all  extinct,  for  upon  the 
islands  in  Mono-  lake  jets  of  hot 
vapor  escape  amid  a  number  of  ball- 
ing hot  springs.  This  lake  is  situated  in  nearly  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  at  present,  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  long  by  ten  miles  wide.  The  great  bluffs 
and  rocky  ravines  of  the  Sierras  come  almost  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  while  on  all  sides  depos- 
its of  salt  and  driftwood  mark  the  plain,  showing 
very  distinctly  that  the  waters  of  this  wonderful 
lake  were  once  nearly  1,000  feet  above  their  present 
level,  and  spread  over  vast  plains,  which  are  now 
bare.  This,  no  doubt,  was  at  one  time  a  great  in- 
land sea;  it  receives  the  waters  of  a  number  of 
small  streams,  but  is  without  a  perceptil)te  outlet. 
Owen  river,  which  is  quite  a  stream,  in  the  south, 
and  Walker,  in  the  north,  are  the  principal  rivers 
in  the  connty.  The  former  passes  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  and  the  latter  through 
the  northern  part.  Among  the  mountains  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  elevated  valleys  which  constitute  the 
principal  agricultural,  or  cultivated  lands  of  Mono. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  of  an  alkaline  na- 
ture, with  volcanic  trac^es,  of  a  mineral  character, 
almost  entirely  unimproved. 

The  mineral  resources  consist  principally  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  copper,  zinc,  iron,  jasper,  and  other 
minerals  are  known  to  exist.  The  development  of 
a  great  number  of  silver  veins  has  been  carried  on 
since  1867.  The  principal  districts  are  Bodie,  Cas- 
tle Peak,  and  Blind  Springs,  and  mills  and  reduction 
works  have  been  established  in  all.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  found  in  equal  quantities. 

Bodie, 

The  principal  town  in  the  county,  is  strictly  a  min- 
ing town.  Its  altitude  is  over  9,000  teet — higher 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.  The 
distance  from  San  Francisco  via.  Bene  and  Carson, 
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Luis  Obispo  county,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  2.304,000  acres;  the  north- 
ern line  is  90  miles  south  from  San  Francisco. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  county  is  divided  by  mountains,  hills  and  val- 
leys. It  i.<  separated,  naturally,  into  four  sections, 
viz:  The  Santa  Lucia  range  of  mountains,  running 
parallel  with  the  ocean,  in  the  western  portion,  fol- 
lowing the  coast  Hue.  The  Gibilan  range  in  the 
eastern  'portion  extending  from  Monterey  bay  on 
the  north  into  San  Luis  Obispo  county  on  the  south; 
these  mountains  are  in  most  places  very  rough  and 
steep,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  portion 
of  the  range;  so  much  so  that  some  parts  of  the 
connty  have  not  been  explored;  they  attain  to  a 
height  of  5,000  feet.  Between  these  two  ranges  lies 
the  great  Salinas  valley,  which  opens  upon  Mon- 
terey bay  on  the  north,  from  which  it  extends  in  a 
southeastern  direction  for  75  miles,  and  from  six  to 
fifteen  miles  wide,  and  contains^  640.000  acres. 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  Salinas  river  from  a 
sontheastcrn  to  a  northwestern  direction,  and 
empties  into  the  bay  of  Monterey;  the  principal 
tributaries  to  this  stream  are  Arroyo  Seco,  San  An- 
tonio and  Nacimiento  from  the  west,  and  the  San 
Lorenzo  and  Estrayo  from  the  east. 

The  lands  in  this  valley  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  Rich  bottom,  good  for  the  growth  of  any- 
thing; table  lands,  good  for  wheat  and  barley;  these 
stand  dry  weather  i.r  a  short  supply  of  rain  better 
than  any  other  in  the  valley;  the  up-lands,  which 
lie  close  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  canyons  and  among  the  lower 
hills,  are  good  (or  general  farming,  stock  raising 
and  fruit  culture.  Fully  one  third  of  the  county 
is  moaatain  waste  and  not  Buaoeptible  of  coltiva- 


Monterej', 

Is  situated  in  a  cove  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Mnoterey  bay  and  thoroughly  protected  from  the 
rough  winds  of  the  Pacific  by  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  extend  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  terminate  at  Point  Pinos.  The  harbor  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  coast;  the  largest  vessels  can 
always  enter  the  bay  as  there  is  no  bar  to  cross. 
Monterey  is  closely  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  California,  and  a  short  sketch  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  "The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  this 
country  is  from  Juan  Boderiguez  Cabrillo,  on  his 
first  voyage  along  up  the  western  shores  of  this 
continent  in  1542,  only  50  years  after  Columbus 
discovered  America.  The  mountains,  Cabrillo  de- 
scribes in  his  journal,  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward, were  bare  of  timber  until  he  reached  the 
37th  parallel  of  latitude,  when  he  got  sight  of  the 
wood-crowned  range  of  mountains  and  made  note 
of  the  fact.  Just  this  glimpse  is  given  us  in  the 
journal  of  the  first  explorer,  and  we  gee  no  more  of 
it  for  36  years.  The  next  explorer,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  sailed  along  the  same  track,  then  there  is 
another  silence  of  24  years,  when  Viscayno  comes 
exploring  more  carefully  and  searching  lor  harbors, 
and  it  is  he  who  finds  Monterey  bay,  arriving  here 
May  16th,  1602,  and  named  this  bay  in  honor  of 
Gasper  de  Zumgu,  Count  de  Monterey,  who  was  at 
that  time  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  who  had  fitted  out 
the  expedition.  Then  there  comes  another  silence 
of  56  years,  when  Charles  III,  King  of  Spain, 
swayed  the  scepter  on  the  Spanish  throne  from  1759 
to  1780.  and  Gasper  de  Partala  was  California's  first 
governor,  being  appointed  m  1767,  and  remained  in 
office  until  1771.  California*  was  then  a  wild,  unex- 
plored country.  From  1767  until  1822  California 
was  under  Spanish  government,  and  had  nine  dif- 


ferent governors  presiding  over  her  destiniea,  Vi- 
cente de  Sala  being  in  office  when  California  passed 
from  the  Spanish  to  the  Mexican  Government  for 
24  years.  While  under  the  latter  Government 
there  were  nine  Mexican  governors.  Pio  Pico  was 
in  ofiBce  from  February,  1845,  until  July  7th,  1840, 
when  Commadore  John  D.  Sloat  hoisted  the  Amer- 
ican flag  at  Monterey,  and  by  proclamation  took 
formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  was  the  first  American  military 
governor  of  California.  The  old  custom-honst  is 
still  standing  on  the  beach  where  the  same  identical 
flag-staff  that  floated  California's  first  American 
flag  is  still  standing  in  its  socket  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  old  adobe  building,  the  north  end  of 
which  was  buil  I  by  Spain ,  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
the  intermediate  by  the  American  Government. 
Many  other  places  of  interest  are  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger  in  this  quaint  old  town,  such  as  the  Cath- 
olic church  built  in  1794,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  altar  and  inside  still  being  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation.  Here  may  be  seen  the  old  arch- 
ives, the  pure  silverware  of  the  church,  the  old 
paintings,  of  saints,  brought  from  Spain  a  hundred 
years  ago;  Colton  Hall,  where  the  first  constitution 
was  framed,  is  now  used  as  a  school-house.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  most  complete  library  south  of 
San  Francisco.  It  was  established  as  early  as  1851, 
and  contains  about  3  000  volumes  of  scientific  and 
historical  works.  Some  of  these  are  from  the  best 
authors,  and  very  expensive  and  rare  works. 

There  are  many  places  of  interest  yet  to  be  seen 
here.  A  half  mile  west  of  town  is  Whaler's  Point, 
where  a  company  of  Portuguese  are  still  following 
the  avocation  of  catching  whales.  Near  this  point, 
at  low  tide, may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel  that  carried  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte from  off  the  island  of  Elba. 
Four  miles  south  may  be  seen  the 
old  Mission  Carmd,  the  second  old- 
est on  the  Coast.  On  the  hill,  a  lialf 
mile  from  town  is  the  old  fort,  Gen- 
eral Halleek's  headquarters;  the 
old  block-house,  the  old  theater,  the 
first  in  California,  now  all  in  ruins. 

But  the  greatest  atfractjon  in  all 
these  modern  times  is  the  Hotel 
Del  Monte  and  grounds,  the  most 
magnificent  strnclnre  of  the  kind  on 
the  coast,  situated  about  half  a  mile 
east  from  this  quaint  old  town.  This 
is  decidedly  the  largest,  hard- 
somest,  and  most  elegantly-fur- 
nished seaside  hotel  in  the  conntrv. 
Indeed  no  ocean  house  upon  the  At- 
lantic approaches  it  in  its  plan  of  ex- 
terior, while  its  interior  finish,  ac- 
commodations, and  appointments 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  any 
like  estflbh'shment  in  the  United 
Stales.  It  is  built  in  modern  Gothic 
stvle,  and  is  385  feet  in  length  and 
115  in  width,  the  center  beirg  five 
stories  high,  with  a  tower  80  feet: 
100  more  rooms  are  to  be  added 
earlv  this  season.  There  are  three 
flijhfs  of  stairs;  one  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  each  of  the  end  wings,  and  a 
grand  staircase  leading  from  the 
lobby.  The  hotel  is  lighted  throuch- 
out  with  gas;  pure  water  is  supplied 
from  an  artcsinn  we'l.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  hotel  are  the  car- 
riage houses  and  stables  large 
enough  to  accommodate  60  horses. 
The  grounds  contain  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  a  beautifnlly-woot'ed,  natural  park  of  pine, 
oak,  cedar,  and  cypress  trees;  there  are  (housinds 
of  young  trees  planted.  Fine  prsss  plots,  swings, 
croquet  grounds,  choic  flowers  snd  shrubs  mnv  be 
seen  on  every  hand,  beautiful  drives  all  through 
the  park,  and  abont  half  a  mile  west  on  a  grsdnal 
descent  at  (he  beach  are  the  magnificent  bath- 
houses. A  more  perfect  and  desirable  bathing  place 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Here  wss  recentlv  com- 
pleted the  largest  hatbingfstablishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  5250.000,  with 
large  hot,  cold,  plunge,  salt,  and  fresh  water  baths, 
and  ample  accommodations  in  (he  bath-honses  for 
200  bathers.  Be(ween  (he  ho(el  and  (he  ocean  is 
7.000  acres  of  land;  a  more  romantic,  natural  park 
can  not  be  found  in  the  State;  fine  drives  along  the 
bay  and  ocean,  among  (he  thickly  wooded  and 
rocky  cliffs  are  being  made.  A  drive  to  the  lisht- 
honse  and  through  the  quaint  old  town  of  Monte- 
rey will  amply  repay  a  journey  (o  (his,  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's his(orical  spo(s.  Monterey  boasts  of  one 
of  the  most  even  climates  in  the  world.  The  dis- 
tance by  rail  from  San  Francisco  is  125  miles; 
steamer,  85  miles;  present  population  of  the  town, 
2,000. 


N*PA  rOT'NTY, 

Is  justly  famous  for  her  productive  soil,  fine  health- 
ful climate,  which  is  pleasant  (he  year  round — (he 
summers  being  cool  and  atrrcf  ab'e,  and  the  winters 
mild  and  salubrious.  It  lies  about  50  miles  north- 
west from  San  Francisco,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  county,  east  by  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties,  and  west  by  Sonoma  county,  and  is  some 
50  miles  in  lenctli.  and  abont  26  in  width,  and  has 
an  area  of  450,000  acres.   Like  most  counties  in 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


California,  it  is  irregular  in  shape,  being  longest 
oortb  and  south,  and  the  most  southerly  part 
reaches  within  about  27  miles  of  San  Francisco, 
with  which  it  is  connected  both  by  water  and  rail- 
road. The  California  Pacific  and  Northern  Rail- 
ways enter  the  county  on  the  extreme  southern 
line,  via.  Valltjo,  thence  over  tlie  main  line  of  the  , 
C.  P.  R.  R.  to  San  Francisco,  via.  Oakland.  This 
road  runs  through  the  central  portion  of  the  county 
to  tlie  most  western  corner,  terminating  at  Calis- 
toga,  a  distance  of  73  miles,  41  miles  of  which  is 
within  the  county.  Tlie  Napa  river,  an  estuary 
from  Suisun  bay,  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  Napa 
City,  the  county  seat,  which  is  41  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  The  topography  of  tljis  county  is  a  suc- 
cession of  low  mountain  ranges  and  valleys,  with  a 
general  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction,  j 
The  principal  valley  is  known  as  Napa  valley,  ex-  j 
tending  through  the  entire  length  of  the  county 
(beginning  at  Suisun  bay  on  the  southern  line),  in 
a  northwestern  direction  up  above  CaJistoga.  Tliis  I 
fine  fertile  valley  is  some  50  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  eiyht  miles  in  width;  it  embraces 
about  56,000  acres,  which  is  nearly  all  of  the  very 
choicest  grape  and  fruit  land  in  the  world.  Orig- 
inally, this  valley  was  dotted  with  large  spreading 
oaks,  having  the  appearance  of  a  grand  park.  Large 
numbers  of  these  trees  are  allowed  to  remain,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  eucalyptus,  walnut,  locust, 
and  other  shade  and  ornamental  trees  planted,  giv- 
ing the  country  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  In 
early  times  this  entire  valley  was  owned  by  the 


lie  in  Napa  county.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  wet 
land  along  the  bay,  and  is  used  for  dairying.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  one  quarter  of  tliis 
county  is  level  land.  The  remainder  is  mountain- 
ous, ranging  in  height  from  the  lowest  foot-hill  to 
Mount  St.  Helena,  4,343  feet. 

Napa  county  is  justly  famous  for  the  numerous 
mineral  springs  that  are  located  within  her  borders. 
At  the  southern  end  of  tlie  county,  about  live  miles 
northeast  from  Napa  City,  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated Napa  Soda  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
have  become  famous  for  their  curative  powers. 
From  the  hidden  treasury  of  nature's  chemistry,  in 
her  subterranean  laborstoriet ,  a  perennial  How  of 
about  5,000  gallons  daily  is  developed— ininghng 
iron,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda, 
with  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  such  happy  combi- 
nation as  to  impart  pleasure,  health,  and  physical 
improvement  as  the  result  of  their  use.  From 
these  springs  is  poured  forth  the  article  so  well 
known  in  the  commercial  world  as  "  Napa  Soda." 
The  water  is  bottled  and  sold,  just  as  it  flows  Irom 
nature's  laboratory,  with  all  her  sparkling  fresh- 
ness still  upon  it.  The  Hot  Sulphur  springs  at 
Calistoga  are  also  a  great  curiosity.  There  are  22 
boiling  springs,  and,  chemically  speaking,  no  two 
are  the  same.  In  Pope  valley  are  the  celebrated 
Mlna,  hot  springs,  where  hundreds  of  health  and 
pleasure-seekers  hie  themselves  annually.  Ample 
and  good  accommodations  are  provided  for  guests 
here,  and  the  ride  over  Howell  mountain,  to  and 
from  the  springs  is  as  romantic  as  could  well  be 


St.  Helena, 

An  incorporated  town  of  1,400  people,  is  situated  on  the 
line  of  tlie  Napa  Valley  Railroad,  uiKhteen  miles  above 
Napa  City,  and  witliiu  tlirie  hours'  ride  from  San  Friin- 
Cisco.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water-works,  which 
furnish  iin  nbundant  supply  of  pure  mounlHiii  water, 
both  for  household  and  irrigating  purposes.  Tbe  beau- 
tiful valley  is  one  continuous  viuoyiird,  both  up  and 
down,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  With  the  luihl,  rug- 
ged mountains  on  either  side,  studded  with  timber  of 
various  kinds,  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
the  coast.  The  town  contains  many  elegant  residences 
and  line  churches.  The  White  Sulphur  Springs,  a 
beautiful  summer  resort,  two  miles  south;  Crystal 
Springs,  three  miles  north;  Etna  Springs,  on  the  east- 
all  have  an  enviable  reputation  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  Improved  laud  in  the  valley  is  regularly 
sought  for,  at  figures  that  might  seem  high  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  surroundings.  Northwest,  through 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  is  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad, 

Calistoga, 

A  place  of  850  inhabitants.  This  is  also  a  summ<  r  re- 
sort, of  considerable  note. 

Midway  between  St.  Helena  and  Napa,  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  is  the  village  of  Yountville.  with  (iOli  in- 
habitants. Oakville  is  four  and  one-half  miles  uortli, 
on  the  same  line  of  railroad.  One  mile  further  up  the 
vo.lley,  through  a  fine,  improved  country,  brings  us  to 
Rutherlord,  which  is  merely  a  railroad  station,  in  one 
of  the  finest  locations  we  have  seen  in  the  State. 

NEVADA  COUNTY 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sierra,  on  the  east  by  the 
State  of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  Placer,  and  on  the 


ship;  still  anotber,  at  Round  Monntain,  a 
tance  from  Nevada  City.   Prospcctvrs  are  cul  .y 
making  new  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Nevada  county  has  37  quartz-mills  in  operation,  with 
an  aggregate  of  over  5U0  stamps. 
The  lumber  interest  of  the  county  is  an  extensive  one- 

!  the  timber  consisting  of  pine.  fir.  spurce  and  cedar. 
The  estimate  of  standing  saw  timber  yet  in  the  county 

}  is  about  650,000,000  feet. 

The  facilities  of  Nevada  county,  both  for  travel  and 

j  shipping,  are  excellent.  The  main  line  of  the  Central 
PaciBc  runs  along  the  southern  line  of  the  entire 

I  county,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Nevada  county, 
Narrow-guage  Railroad  at  Colfax,  I'.ill  mili  s  northeast 
from  San  Francisco.  The  narrow-gniige  road.  22  miles 
in  length,  was  built  by  private  caplialists  from  Nevada 
couuiy  citizens.    The  largest  city  in  the  county  is 

UriiKs  Val'ey, 
With  a  population  of  O.iiOO,  situated  on  the  N.  C.  N.  Q. 

I  K  R..  sixteen  miles  north  of  Colinx,  and  20S  miles  north 
of  Ban  Francisco.  It  is  located  in  a  valley  2.600  feet 
above  the  sin  level,  in  one  ol  the  bi-st  quartz-mining 
districts  of  the  State.  The  majority  of  the  mines  in 
the  vicinity  are  paying  ones:  while  substantial  busl- 
nesB  blocks  and  tine  residenci  s  betoken  the  largo 
measure  of  the  community's  prtisperty. 

N«4vafla  Cily. 
The  county  seat  and  second  largest  city  in  the  county, 
has  a  populatian  of  5,.')00.  It  is  also  the  terminus  of 
the  N.  G.  N.  (i.  U.  R.,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
Deer  creek,  which  lies  in  a  deep  canyon.  It  is  spanned 
by  a  beautiful  wire  bridge.  Nevada  City  is  c  rtainly 
one  ot  the  handsomest  and  liveliest  towns  of  California. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  most  mining  towns,  do  not 
run  with  any  regularity;  the  mines  yield  regular  divi- 
deuds,  and  the  money  is  laid  out  in  city  improvements 


Spanish  pioaeera,  who  raised  thousand^  of  cattle 
the  entire  country  being,  then,  covered  with  wild 
oata,  and  other  nutritious  natural  grasses.  Wo 
find  thirteen  Spanish  land-grant  titles  covering 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  arable  lands  in  the  county. 
The  soil  of  Napa  valley  is  usually  a  dark  gravelly 
loam,  very  fertile,  and,  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
not  muddy  like  the  clay  and  adobe  soils  in  other 
portions  of  California.  The  lands  in  thia  valley 
are  all  cut  up  into  amall  tracts,  ranging  in  size 
from  five,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  one  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  acrea,  and  occasionally,  five  hundred  acres. 
Larger  tracta  extend  up  on  either  side  of  the  foot, 
hills  and  low  mou:jtain  ranges.  Theae  hills  are 
also  timbered  with  oak,  madrone,  pine,  aldar,  and 
various  kinds  of  mountain  timber. 

Berryeaaa  valley,  the  second  largest,  is  located  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  some  eight 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width, 
embracing  about  6,700  acres.  The  soil  and  general 
characteristics  of  thia  valley  are  similar  to  those  of 
Napa.  Between  these  two  valleys,  to  the  north- 
west, lies  Pope  valley,  which  is  some  eight  miles 
lo;.g,  and  from  one-half  to  one  mile  in  width,  em- 
bracing 5,000  acres.  Chiles  valley,  a  narrow,  pro- 
ductive valley,  some  ten  miles  in  length,  by  one- 
half  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  all  embraces  about  3,200 
acres.  Conn  and  Wooden  valleys,  also  in  thia  vi- 
cinity, each  embrace  about  2,000  acres.  Capella,  a 
smaller  one,  embraces  from  600  to  700  acres.  Be- 
sides these,  the  southern  part  of  the  county  extends 
into  what  ia  known  as  Suscol  valley,  bordering  on 
oan  Pablo  bay.  About  16,000  acres  of  this  valle^ 


imagined.  Napa  county  baa  numerous  fresh  water 
springa,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  watered 
counties  in  the  State.  Beautiful  living  streams  are 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  county.  Among  the  princi- 
pal ones  are  Napa  river,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  county,  and  numerous  creeks,  viz.:  Conn, 
Saco,  Napa,  Suscol,  Cameras,  Rector,  Putah,  Eticura, 
Pope,  Dry  creek,  etc. 

Minerals  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Napa  county. 
The  only  mining  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  is  for 
quicksilver.  There  are  many  mines  of  this  character 
that  are  now  lying  dormant,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
low  prices  of  the  article.  Numerous  other  minerals, 
such  as  feldspar,  serpentine,  shale,  sulphur,  soda,  am- 
monia, coal,  limestone,  gypsum,  tufa,  and  scaria  are 
found.  Some  of  the  geological  formations  of  Napa  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world;  viz.:  the  petrified 
forest  near,  Calistoga,  the  lava  beds,  on  Mount  St.  He- 
lena, and  the  tertarian  sand-stone. 

The  great  product  of  this  county,  and  almost  the  only 
increasing  one,  is  wine  and  brandy;  the  wine  crop  lust 
year  amounted  to  2,C.')0,000  gallons.  This  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  counties  in  the  State,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhal>itants.  The  census  of  18811  gave  Napa  a 
white  population  of  12,XK),  and  a  floicing  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  from  1,500  to  2,000,  besides  several  hundred 
Indians. 

Napa  City- 
Is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Napa  river,  at  the  head  of 
navigntion;  it  is  also  on  the  S,  F.  J:  N.  P.  11.  R.,41  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city,  the  country  is  level,  the  soil  is  rich,  thus  alfordiny 
excellent  facilities  for  fine  gardens.  The  city  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  which  are  handsomely 
shaded.  The  business  portion  of  the  town  ig  built  of 
brick. 


west  by  Tuba.  Its  area  is  650,240  acres,  and  lies  high 
up  in  the  Sierras.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  lies 
from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  There 
are  few  portions  of  the  world  that  can  compare  with  it 
for  variety  of  scenery  or  climate.  The  lower  districts 
are  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  seldom 
visited  by  frost  or  snow.  This  county  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  in  the  State.  It  has  several  beautiful  lakes, 
the  most  noted  of  which  is  Donner  lake,  situated  on 
the  southeastern  line  of  the  county.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  arc  Lake  Independence  and 
Webber  lake;  at  the  latter,  there  is  a  fine  summer  re- 
sort, and  a  line  of  stages  running  from  Truckee,  on  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.,  up  through  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  America.  There  are  a  number  of  other  beau, 
tiful  lakes  up  in  this  region. 

Mining  exceeds  nil  other  industries  in  the  county; 
here  are  381  surveyed  claims  located  on  the  now  and 
elegant  county  map  recently  published  by  Mr.  J.  G 
Hartwell.  The  gravel  mines  wi  re  first  discovered  in 
1819.  The  ridge  between  the  middle  and  south  Yiil>a  is 
distinguished  for  its  vast  and  almost  continuous  lines 
of  gravel  hills,  extending  from  the  suuimit  to  the  foot- 
hills.  The  deposit  of  gravel  is  from  lOU  to  1)00  feet  in 
d(!pth,  and  millions  of  dcdlars  have  been  exi)ended  in 
getting  the  water  in  pipes  and  ditches  for  miles  to  de 
velop  the  claims.  Among  some  of  the  most  extensive 
of  the  companies  are  the  following:  Milton,  North 
Bloomfleld,  Ulue  Tent,  Omego  and  Birdscyo  creek. 
These,  and  a  number  of  other  private  claims,  have 
yielded  away  up  in  the  millions.  The  Derbec  mine, 
near  North  liloomfield,  is  the  lending  claim  in  the 
county;  here  the  drifting  process  is  employed.  Near 
by  is  the  Watt,  where  good  prospects  are  being  con- 
stantly developed.  Another  importunt  gravel-mining 
district,  with  indications  of  being  as  rich  as  any  iu 
the  county,  1*  being  developed  In  Washington  Towu- 


I  It  is  also  claimad  that  it  is  the  healthiest  place  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Two  stage  lines  leave  (dnily)  for  Uowuieville, 

I  North  San  Juan,  Forest  City,  ((raiiileville.  North  Bloom- 
field.  Lnke  City,  Comptonville,  Marysville,  Dutch  Flat, 
and  all  parts  of  northeastern  California.  In  the  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  Nevada  is  the  third  largest  town 
iu  the  county, 

Truckee, 

Situated  on  the  C.  P,  R.  R.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierras.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1.200. 
The  town  is  principally  supported  by  the  immense 
lumber  interest,  and  lies  250  miles  northeast  from  Ban 
Francisco;  it  is  the  place  where  tourists  leave  the  rail- 
road for  Lake  Tahoe.  Eight  miles  east,  along  the  river, 
brings  us  to 

Boca. 

The  largest  shipping  point,  for  its  size,  in  the  State. 
Fully  10,0011,000  feet  of  lumber  are  shipped  annually, 
and  also  10.000  tons  of  ice  by  the  Boca  Ice  Company. 
Here,  is  the  celebrated  Boca  Beer  Brewery.  In  the 
the  northwestern  part  ol  the  county  is  the  fourth  town, 
that  of 

North  San  Jiinn, 

Which  has  a  population  of  about  800.  It  is  thirteen 
miles  northwest  from  Nevada  City,  iu  the  center  of 
the  gravel-milling  district.  The  other  towns  iu  the 
county  are  North  Bloomfleld  (which  is  fifteen  miler 
north  of  Nevada  City,  situated  in  the  gruvel-niiniug 
district),  Cherokee,  French  Corral,  and  Columbia  Hill, 
all  little  mining  camps,  located  north  of  Nevada  City. 

The  ciMisus  of  1880  gave  Nevada  county  a  population 
of  20,827,  which  would  roach  about  21.000  at  this  date. 

PI^ACKK  CUVXTY 

Is  located  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Sierra  range 
of  mountaiiia,  northeast  from  Sacramento,  and  17C 
miles  northeast  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Nevada  and  Yuba  counties,  on  the  west  by 
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Sutter,  ou  tlie  suatU  by  El  Dorado  couuty,  and  ou  the 
east  by  the  State  of  Nevada.  A  part  of  its  eauteru 
boundary  is  the  famed  Like  Talioe.  It  wa<  orgauized 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  April  25,1851. 
Before  that  time  4uburu,  which  i8  the  couuty  seat,  '.vas 
the  seat  of  justice  of  the  orijiiaal  Sutter  county,  which 
then  included  most  of  what  is  now  Plai  ir  couuty.  In 
shape  this  county  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  being 
over  100  miles  iu  length,  from  northeast  to  a  south, 
westeru  direction,  while  its  width,  just  above  Aubaru- 
between  Bear  and  American  rivers,  is  very  narrow,  ojly 
about  eight  miles,  aud  iu  its  topographical  features  the 
whole  of  its  territory  faces  towards  the  setting  sun,  ex- 
tendiiig  trom  an  altitude  on  the  plains,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  couuty,  of  some  40  feet  to  over  7,OoO  feet 
St  its  eastern  boundary  line,  embracing  nearly  every 
variety  uf  climate  known  in  the  State.  Its  area  is 
9l5,U<iO  acres. 

The  mineral  resources  are  extensive  and  very  rich. 
The  gold  mines  of  this  section,  both  placer  and  quarcz, 
have  yielded  up  in  the  milii-)ns;  the  former,  from 
which  the  county  derives  its  name,  have  been  worked 
from  the  earl/  days  of  '49.  The  two  divides  are  dis- 
tinctly hydraulic  sections,  and  the  works  are,  in  many 
instances,  very  extensive,  notably  so  around  Dutch 
Flat,  Gold  Hun,  Iowa  Hill,  Forest  Hill,  Bath  aud  Jlich. 
igau  liluff.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
getting  the  water,  iupipesand  ditch.-s,  from  the  mount- 
ains, aud  the  number  of  milts  of  ditches  is  several 
thousand. 

Drift  mining  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  two  of  the 
most  notoble  places  being  at  Forest  Hill  divide,  one  at 
Damascus,  and  the  other  at  Suuny  South.  The  tunnel 
at  the  hrst-mentioued  place  is  in  the  hill  over  a  mile. 
There  are  also  numerous  quartz  ledges  being  worked 
and  prospectors  are  continually  making  new  discover- 
ies. Most  of  the  quartz  mining  is  bi  iug  carried  on  in 
the  foot-hill  section  near  the  towus  of  Auburn,  Opliir, 
New  Castle  aud  Penryn. 

The  quariyiug  aud  dressing  of  granite  is  an  impor- 
tant item  of  the  wealth  of 
Placer  couuty,  there  being 
no  hucr  granite  in  the  known 
■world  than  the  quarries  of 
Penryn  aud  Roeklin.  There 
are  several  species  of  f^ranite, 
the  rock  at  Penryn  being  much 
darker  than  the  quarries  at 
Bocklin,  but  at  the  latter 
place  it  is  much  easier 
worked.  Large  quantities  of 
this  excellent  building  mat- 
erial are  annually  shipped  all 
over  the  coast,  and  may  bo 
seen  in  the  public  build- 
ings and  Works  of  California. 
From  the  best  information 

we  could  get  while  auioug  the 
people  of  Placer  county,  we 
estimate  the  standing  saw  tim- 
ber, yet  in  the  couuty,  to  be 
471,000,000  feet. 

The  farming  section  proper 

consists  of  the  average  plain 

land,  and  embraces  the  west 

end  of  the  couuty.  It  is  not 
so  rich  at  a  soil  as  of  most  the 

valley  lands   as   it   is  of  a 

granite  formation,  ou  which 

crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley 

and  hay  are  raised,  varying  iu 

quautity  and  quality  with  tu< 

amouut  of  moisture  during  tlw 

season.    The  foot-hill,  or  fruit 

lands,  are  the  most  Tahiabl< 

in  tue  county,  and  extend  over 

about  one-half  of  its  territory, 

and    circling  around  to  the 

north  of  Lincoln  and  Sheri- 
dan up  to  Bear  river;  and  from 

llockliu    southeast  towards 

F.dsjin,  wj  hive  the  bjginning  of  the  foot-hill  fruit 
section.  T*i;j  section  is  comp  »Bed  of  rolling  hills, 
traversed  by  ravines,  and,  up  to  within  two  miles  of 
Auburn,  is  of  a  granite  formation.  This  point  of  the 
county  is  the  most  prospero-is,  as  it  is  tilliug  up  by 
settlers,  who  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  raising 
of  fruits  aud  berries. 

Pla  er  couuty  has  good  shipping  facilities,  as  it  is 
traversed  by  railroads.  The  Central  Pa  :itic  enters  the 
couuty  on  the  south  at  Koseville  Junction,  which  is 
only  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  Sacramento,  the 
road  taking  a  northeastern  direction  to  Colfax,  a  dis- 
tance of  ■io  miles,  which  is  the  junction  of  this  road  aud 
the  Nevada  County  Narrow-guage  road;  the  Central 
here  takes  an  eastern  direction  across  the  Sierra  Mount- 
ains, following  on  near  the  line  between  Placer  and 
and  Nevada  counties  to  Truckee,  a  distaucn  of  G6  miles 
fuither,  where  it  crosses  on  northeast  through  Nevada 
C'juuty.  Av  Koseville  Junction  is  the  Oregou  division 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  ruaniug  ou  north  through  the 
western  portion  of  the  couuty. 

Placer  is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  unmerous 
streams,  the  largest  being  the  American  river,  which, 
with  Its  several  branches,  affords  some  of  the  graudest 
scenery  in  the  State.  The  other  streams  are  Bear  river, 
which  forms  the  line  between  this  and  Nevada  county, 
and  ou  the  east  is  the  Truckee,  which  is  the  outlet  ol 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Auburn, 

The  county  seat,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Northern 
California,  has  a  x>opulutiou  of  l.-'iOO.  The  town  is 
located  nearly  one  mile  west  from  Auburn  8t:>lion,  ou 
the  C  P.  K.  H.,  157  miles  nortbeast  from  San  Fraucisco, 
The  elevation  here  is  1.375  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  laud  iu  this  vicinity  is  gold-bear- 
ing miueral.  but  where  water  can  be  had,  fruit  culture 
is  very  prohtable,  as  the  location  is  below  the  snow  belt 
an.l  away  from  the  fog  belt.  It  is  located  in  a  small 
valley,  and.  like  most  California  towns,  is  not  laid  out 
with  any  regularity,  but  it  has  pleasant  villas,  nice 
shady  nooks,  aud  hue  springs  of  crystal  water.  Five 
.miles down  towards  the  valley,  we  come  to 


Nttvr  t'astle, 
Which  has  about  200  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  fruit  business.   The  second  largest  town 
in  the  county  is 

Dutch  Flat, 

Located  31  miles  east  of  Auburu.  This  town  is  about 
one-half  mile  from  the  railroad,  dowu  iu  a  canyon. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  richest  gold-producing 
sections  of  the  State,  aud  at  present  has  a  population 
of  about  900.  mostly  engaged  in  mining  aud  lumbtring. 
There  i-  an  abundance  of  water  here  which  has  been 
brought  in  ditches  and  pipes  at  great  expense.  A  daily 
stage  is  run  from  this  place  to  Nevada  City,  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles. 

Colfax, 

The  third  largest  town  in  the  county,  has  a  population 
of  about  COO.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  C.  P. 
and  N.  C.  N.  G.  railroads,  seventeen  miles  northeast  of 
Auburn.  A  daily  mail  runs  Irom  here  to  Iowa  Hill. 
Between  Colfax  and  Auburn  is 

Clipper  Gap, 
Where  the  famous  Clipper  Gap  iron  mine  is  located; 
this  iron  is  known  to  be  the  best  in  the  market.  At 
Lincoln, 

On  the  Oregon  division  of  the  C.  P.  R.  B.,  29  miles 
north  from  Sacramento,  are  located  the  extensive  pot- 
teries of  Gladdiug,  MeBean  &  Co.  At  this  place  is  also  a 
coal  mine,  which  yields  very  fair  coal  for  steam-engines 
and  other  uses.  Seven  miles  further  north,  on  the 
same  road,  is  the  village  of  Sheridan,  located  in  a  farm- 
ing region. 

Koseville, 

The  junction  of  the  railroad,  eighteen  miles  northeast 
of  Sacramento,  has  a  population  of  350. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  towns  iu  the  county,  such 
as  Ophir.  Alta,  Blue  Canyon.  Emigrant  Gap,  Gold  Eun, 
Forest  Hill,  Pino,  and  a  host  of  other  little  mining 
camps.  The  census  of  1880  gave  Placer  county  a  popu- 
lation of  14,226,  which  perhaps  would  reach  14,600  at 
present.   The  county  Assessor  estimates  that  there  are 


iu  the  hills;  extensive  operations  are  carriedon  in  dif- 
ferent places,  both  by  placer  and  hydraulic  methods. 

Plumas  also  has  a  large  amouut  of  excellent  saw  tim- 
ber, which  will  become  valuable  iu  time.  Although 
there  is  a  small  area  of  level  valley  land,  practicable 
for  farming,  yet  this  industry  is  quite  prosperous.  In 
addition  to  grain  and  vegetables,  this  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant stock-raising  couuty,  and  an  excellent  locality  for 
fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches.  As 
yet  there  are  no  railroads  in  Plumas  county,  but  all  the 
principal  towns  are  connected  by  stages,  which  run,  on 
good  wagon-roads,  to  Oroville,  Butte  county,  on  the 
west,  and  to  Reno,  Nev.,  on  the  east.  Nearly  all  of  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  California  can  communicate 
more  readily  with  Nevada  than  with  the  western  por- 
tion of  California, ou  account  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
mountains. 

Q,nincy, 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  in  American  valley,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  little  valleys  in  the  State.  The  town  is 
pleasant  and  attractive,  as  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  Sierras,  which  are  here  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  timber.  Quincy  has  a  population  of  fiOO,  who  de- 
pend equally  upon  the  mining  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  this  district.  It  is  65  miles  north-east  from 
Oroville,  the  terminus  of  the  railroid,  and  is  easily 
reached  from  Reno,  by  means  of  the  Quincy  &  Reno 
Stage  Line,  which  passes  through  the  towns  of  Long 
Valley,  Jemison,  Eureka.  Johnstown,  Beckworth,  aud 
Summit. 

Toylorviile 

The  principal  town,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
agricultural  sections  of  the  couuty,  and  contains  200  in- 
habitants. Meadow  valley,  with  less  than  100  iuhabit- 
auts,  has  s  fine  location,  several  miles  from  Quincy,  on 
the  Oroville  road.  Summit  is  a  small  town,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county;  it  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000  feet. 

Greenville, 

In  the  northern  part,  Is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places 
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about  300,000  acres  of  fruit  and  grain  land,  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  yet  in  a  nat- 
ural state. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY 

Lies  tip  among  the  mountains,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Mountain  chains  define  its  limits  ou  sev- 
eral Bides.  Its  bounding  counties  are,  on  the  north, 
Shasta  and  Lassen;  cast,  Lassen;  south,  Sierra  and 
Butte;  west,  Butte  and  Tehama.  Plumas  has  an  area  of 
1.700,000  acres,  and  its  general  characteristics  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  adjoining  counties.  The  scenery  is 
wild  and  picturesque;  snow  covers  the  smnniits  of  the 
mountains,  and  their  slopes  are  clothed  in  magnificent 
forests  of  piue,  fir,  and  oak  timber.  This  county  has 
many  beautiful  valleys;  among  the  principal  ones  are 
Big  Meadows,  Mountain  Meadows,  Indian,  Genesee, 
American,  Beckworth,  and  Meadow  valleys.  The  first 
n»med  is  some  fifteen  miles  long  by  four  wide,  and  is 
tue  largest;  it  lies  adjacent  to  Mountain  Meadows, 
another,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  several  other  val- 
leys, the  whole  constituting  quite  an  elevated  plateau, 
4,500  feet  above  sea-level.  Indian  valley,  an  important 
and  prosperous  district,  is  tleven  miles  in  length,  and 
two  miles  wide.  American  valley  is  nearly  the  same 
size,  and  both  connect  with  smaller  valleys.  In  the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  county  are  high  ridges, 
abrupt  chasms,  aud  deep  canyons,  through  which 
tumble  beautiful  streams.  Plumas  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  counties  of  the  State,  with  living  streams  run- 
ning through  all  of  the  valleys.  Several  branches  of 
the  Feather  river  rise  in  this  couuty.  Rush,  Indian, 
Spanish,  and  Cherry  creeks  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
north  fork  of  this  river,  flowing  through  tine  cultivated 
valleys  and  important  mining  districts  in  their  courses 
The  north-eastern  portion  of  California  has  the  finest 
mountain  climate  in  the  world;  invigorating,  healthful, 
and  perfectly  delightful;  iu  winter,  moderately  cold, 
though  there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  iu  the  mount- 
ains, and  plenty  of  rain  in  the  valleys.  A  good  share 
of  the  wealth  of  this  county  is  claimed  to  be  in  its 


mines,  a  great  many  gold  claims  having  been  taken  up 


in'  the  county;  it  has  830  inhabitants.  There  are  a 
number  of  smaller  towns,  or  mining  camps,  such  as 
Coppertown,  Eureka  Mills,  Hot  Springs,  ludian  Bar, 
Longville,  Mohawk,  PrattvlUe,  Spanish  Ranch,  Soda 
Bay,  Seneca,  Union,  and  Wash.  Plumas  county,  iu 
18S0,  had  a  white  population  of  6,180.  It  has  large 
amounts  of  fine  Government  agricultural  and  timber 
land,  susceptible  of  settlement,  with  the  capability  of 
tripliug  its  present  population. 

SACRAAIKM'O  COUNTY 

Is  situated  iu  the  geograp'  ical  center  of  the  State;  on 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Sutter  and  Placer;  east  by 
El  Dorado  and  Amador;  south  by  San  Joaquin;  west  b/ 
Solano  aud  Volo;  the  great  Sacramento  river  forming 
the  line.  The  county  is  ueiii  1  i,uadrangular  iu  shape, 
with  an  area  of  620.0J0  acres,  besides  being  watered  ou 
its  entire  western  side  by  the  largest  river  in  the  State. 
Several  of  its  principal  tributaries  flow  from  the  Sierras 
to  the  west,  through  its  territory,  sucb  as  the  .American, 
and  Cosumncs.  Its  extreme  southern  eud  is  watered 
by  the  San  Joaquin  river.  Several  creeks,  among 
which  are  Antelope,  Willows,  Georgiana,  and  Dry,  also 
run  in  the  couuty.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  there  are  several  large 
and  fertile  islands;  Sherman,  Grand,  Staten,  and  An- 
drus  are  among  the  largest.  The- soil  of  these  islands 
is  a  rich  vegetable  and  seduneutary  deposit,  aud  they 
are  subject  to  inundation  in  times  of  hiyh  water.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  county  is  a  rich  valley,  produc- 
ing large  crops  of  grain,  hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  hops 
aud  grapes.  The  valley  portion  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  boundaries  of  the  couuty  on  the  east 
extend  up  into  the  Sierras,  where  there  is  considerable 
oak  aud  other  timber.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
there  is  considerable  willow,  sycamore,  and  other  tim- 
ber, valued  for  fuel  only. 

Nacruinento  City, 
The  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Sacrameuto,  near  the  mouth  of  the  American  river. 
This  is  the  the  third  largest  city  in  Cahfornia,  aud  it 
j  has  a  popiilaliou  of  22,120.  Immediately  across  the 


river  is  the  village  of  Washington,  with  several  hund> 
red  more.  Sacramento  is  a  great  railroad  center.  Two 
Hues  connect  directly  with  San  Francisco;  oue  south, 
through  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  thence  over- 
land, t!io.  Los  Angeles;  the  Central  Pacific  goes  directly 
across  the  continent;  two  lines  run  north  through  the 
Sacramento  valley,  oue  on  each  side  of  the  river; 
the  Sacrameuto  and  Placerville  road  leads  off  into 
El  Dorado.  This,  besides  th"  navigation  of  the  river 
for  steamers  all  the  year,  both  north  and  south, 
make  the  shipping  facilities  second  to  none  iu  the 
State.  The  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  has  added  greatly  to  the 
general  improvements  of  the  city.  Its  immense  work- 
shops here  employ  from  1,000  to  1,500  men,  and  they 
have  recently  constructed  rolling  mills,  where  old  iron 
railing  is  converted  into  bars,  bolts,  etc.  The  new 
passenger  depot,  the  second  finest  in  thu  State,  is  an  or- 
nament to  Sacramento. 

The  city  has  had  a  marked  growth  during  the  {last 
year,  and  its  importance,  as  a  commercial  center,  is 
more  thoroughly  established  than  ever;  it  is  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  supplies  for  a  great  portion  of  tLe 
Pacific  Coast.  The  constant  employment  of  so  many 
men  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  diflerent  manu- 
factories and  mills  for  which  Sacramento  is  so  justiy 
famous,  centers  large  capital  here.  The  savings  aud 
other  banks  have  a  surplus  capital,  which  is  loaned 
throughout  the  State.  Here  is  also  one  of  the  finest 
Capitol  buildings  in  the  United  States.  From  its  gilded 
dome  may  be  had  one  of  the  finest  views  of  this,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  world.  The  snow-clad 
Sierras,  in  the  east;  the  dark  outline  of  the  Coast 
Range,  with  Mount  Diablo  standing  out  boldly,  in  the 
center,  to  to  the  west;  the  Qumerous  railroad  trains 
running  out  in  every  direction;  the  white  sails  of  com- 
erce  going  up  and  down  the  river;  whose  banks  are 
dotted  with  numerous  towns  aud  villages'  make  this 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  to  behold.  Sacramento  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  State.  The  lowest 
temperature  reached,  is  19  degs.,  and  the  highest,  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  day  only,  is 
102.  The  nights  are  always 
cool.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  and  semitropical 
zones  flourish,  while  the  gar- 
dens are  in  a  perennial  bloom. 
The  second  largest  town  in  the 
county  is 

Folaom, 

Directly  east  on  the  8.  V.  & 
P.  R.  !{.,  a  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  American  river, 
which  affords  one  of  the  finest 
water  powers  in  the  country, 
if  improved.  The  granite 
quarries  near  Folsom  possrss 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
finest  buildiug  stone  in  the 
world.  This  is  in  the  edge  of 
the  gold  mining  district. 
Some  of  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  are  still  being  worked. 
The  town  has  a  population 
of  1  500,  and  the  chief  support 
of  the  town  is  agriculture  and 
stock  raising.  The  branch 
State  prison  is  located  here. 
Gait, 

The  third  town,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  on  the  C.  P.  K.  B.,  at 
the  junction  of  Jackson  and 
Amador  railroad,  32  miles 
south  of  Sacramento,  in  a 
fine,  level,  agricultural  county. 
The  preseut  population  is  500. 
Seven  miles  north,  on  the 
asme  railroad,  is 

Elk  Grove. 

A  town  of  about  350  people,  located  in  as  fine  an  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  section  as  there  is  iu  the  Stale, 
Here  are  also  extensive  vineyards  of  raisin  and  wine 
apes.  Between  the  town  and  Sacramento  City,  on  the 
railroad,  are  Florin  and  Brighton,  surrounded  by  an 
excelleut  agricultural  country. 

Dliclti{;an  Bar 
lean  old  mining  town,  southeast  of  Sacramento,  and 
about  30  miles  distant.  The  hills  around  the  place 
bear  evidence  that  an  immense  amount  of  gold  has  been 
taken  from  their  gravelly  beds.  An  excellent  quality  of 
potter's  clay  is  found  here.  Dairying  acd  farming  are 
ite  main  supports. 

Walnut  Grove, 
Is  situated  on  the  west  bank  ef  the  Sacramento,  some 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  «  fin 
fruit  growing  section.   Passing  on  south  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Audrus  island  is  the  village  of  Isleton. 
No  richer  soil  can  be  found  thau  this  island  possesses. 

The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  Cosumnes,  situated 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ei^^Lteen  miles  from  the 
city:  Franklin, fourteen  miles  out  on  the  Stockton  road; 
Hixville,  Rielilau  1  Routier  aud  Walsh. 

The  population  of  Sacramento  county,  in  1880,  was 
34.3M,  which  has  largely  increased  within  the  last  two 
and  a  halt  years;  it  now  amonnts  to  no  li  ss  than  36,000. 
At  the  delta  of  the  Sacrameuto  river,  iu  this  county, are 
Sutter,  Grand,  Tjler.  Audrus,  Brannon,  Sherman, 
Twitchell  aud  Randall  islands— all  of  broad  area — 
which  are  being  reclaimed  as  fast  as  possible. 

SAN  BUNITO  COUNTY. 

By  an  act  of  legislation,  in  1874,  this  county  w\<»  or 
gauized,  it  formerly  bein  he  northeastern  porticu  of 
Monterey  county,  the  western  aud  southwestern  bound- 
ary line  running  along  the  summit  of  the  Oabilaii 
range  of  inouutainsbetwecu  this  and  Monterey,  rnnning 
parallel  with  the  ocean-  on  the  cast  it  is  bounded  by 
Fresno  and  ilerced  counties,  the  line  running  along 
the  summit  of  the  Mt.  Diable  range.  Between  those 
two  ranges  of  mountains  is  the  valley  portion  or  arable 
part  of  the  county,  called  dau  Beuito  and  San  Juaii 
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valleys  which  are  a  continuatioQ  of  the  Sauta  Clara 
valley,  the  uorlheru  bouudary  line  running  through 
the  valley  between  this  and  Santa  Clara  and  the  Sauta 
Cruz  niouutaius.  Its  area  is  058,560  acres,  and  it  is 
about  6i  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  54  miles  wide,  and 
contains  a  population  of  6,500. 

The  county  is  watered  by  the  San  Benito  and  Tres 
Pin^is  rivers  and  tributaries.  These  rivers  run  in  a 
northwestern  direction  across  the  entire  county.  It  is 
ntit  as  well  watered  as  some  other  counties  of  the  State. 
The  timber  is  principally  live,  black  and  white  oak, 
and  some  pine,  in  the  mouutaiuous  portions,  sufficient 
for  luel,  but  no  saw  timber. 

There  is,  first,  tbout  25,000  acres  of  black  adobe  and 
sandy  loam  in  the  valley  along  the  streams,  which  w-ll 
produce  an  abundance  of  vegetation.  Second,  about 
34,0>i0  acres  of  first-class  grain  laud,  that  is  known  as 
San  Benito  valley,  in  reality,  the  extreme  southeru  por- 
tion of  Santu  Clara  valley.  The  soil  is  a  black  adobe 
and  loam,  with  a  blue  sandy  subsoil,  and  holds  moist- 
ure well.  It  is  principally  ou  this  land  that  the  large 
amount  of  wheat,  shipped  annually  from  this  couuty, 
is  raised.  Third,  about  46,000  acres  of  what  is  termed 
second-class  grain  land,  most  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  foot-hills,  and  is  composed  about  equally  of  adobe 
and  sandy  soil;  on  this  land  most  of  the  hay  crops  are 
raised.  There  are  numerous  small  valleys  running  in 
every  direction  in  the  upper  foot-bills,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing hay,  amounting  to  about  100.000  acres.  There 
is  very  little^mountain  land  but  what  is  suitable  for 
grasping. 

Quicksilver  abounds  in  the  mountains;  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county  there  are  10  to  12  locatious  which 
have  been  prospected  with  good  indications.  Chrome 
ere  is  also  abundant  in  the  vicinity. 

Artesian  well  water  is  obtained  throu;  h  the  yalleys 


forming  the  line;  on  the  south  by  San  Diego,  and  on  the 
west  by  Los  Angeles  and  Kern.  It  contains  an  area  of 
13,022,000  acres  of  surface,  larger  in  extent  than  several 
of  the  New  England  States,  together.  Fully  13,720,000 
acres  of  this  vast  country  is  a  barren  desert  and  mount- 
ain waste,  or  mineral  lands.  According  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  could  get,  there  are  about  200,000  acres  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  fruit  culture.  These 
lands  are  nearly  all  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  which  is  called  Sau  Bernardino  valley  The 
Southern  Paciflc  Kailroad  passes  through  from  Los  .An- 
geles, southeast  to  Yuma,  which  lies  on  the  Colorado 
river,  and  is  the  south-east  corner  of  California.  The 
Colorado  is  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  north 
from  Yuma.  The  Santa  Aua  river,  in  the  soutl'  western 
part  of^  the  county,  is  the  next  largest  strea  Ji.  The 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley  are  filled  with  mag- 
nificent forests  of  iiine,  cedar,  and  other  timber.  In 
resources  this  county  can  boast  as  great  variety  as  it  can 
of  climate  and  physical  features.  The  numerous  and 
ric  h  mining  discoveries  which  have  been  made  during 
the  past  two  years,  are  already  attracting  considerable 
attention  abroad.  No  less  than  eighteen  different  dis- 
tricts are  known,  some  of  which  have  quartz  mills  in  op- 
eration. Numerous  placer  mines  have  been  worked  for 
many  years  in  different  portions  of  this  vast  territory, 
the  principal  ones  of  which  are  known  as  the  Little 
creek  placers.  Bear  valley  mines.  Lone  valley  mines, 
Black  Hawk  mines.  Dry  lake  district,  New  York.  Alvord, 
Ivanpah,  Mohave,  Oro  Grande,  Grapevine,  Calico 
mountain,  Ord,  Bladen,  Pinecarte,  Sau  Antonio,  Silver- 
ado. All  of  these  districts  are  known  to  have  good 
paying  mines,  but  they  are  mostly  owned  by  the  discov- 
erers, who  are  usually  poor  men,  and  it  is  not  the  pio- 
neer or  founder  of  a  business  who  derives  the  greatest 
benefit.   These  mines  offer  great  inducements  to  capi- 


running  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  intersect- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  The  blocks,  each  con- 
taining eightacres,  are  subdivided  into  lots,  of  one  acre 
each.  It  Is  thickly  studded  with  trees,  as  is  indeed  the 
whole  valley,  which,  with  the  bright  green  of  the  gar- 
dens aud  surrounding  fields,  give  it  more  the  appearance 
of  a  New  England  village  than  a  California  town. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  enjoyed  by  San  Bernnr- 
dino  is  its  abundance  of  water.  Almost  surrounded  by 
mountains,  numerous  streams  pour  into  it  from  all  di- 
rections, while  artesian  water  can  bo  obtained  almost 
anywhere  in  the  valley,  by  sinking  from  30  to  ;)00  feet. 
There  are  now  over  600  flowing  wells  in  the  valley,  af- 
fording pure  water  for  the  household,  as  well  as  lor 
irrigation.  Owing  to  this  abundance  of  water,  the 
farmers  have  less  dread  of  a  dry  season  than  is  experi- 
enced in  other  parts  of  the  south,  while  a  failure  of 
crops  is  a  thing  wholly  unknown.  We  now  pass  on,  to 
Klversifle, 

A  distance  of  twelve  milos  from  San  Bernardino,  which, 
although  quite  youthful,  is  a  thriviugsettleiuent.  It  is 
almost  entirely  settled  by  Eastern  people,  mostly  of 
some  means,  many  of  whom  have  located  here  for  their 
health;  some  for  the  pleasures  of  this  mild  climate, 
aud  some  far  the  purpose  of  raising  semi-tropical  fruit, 
to  which  the  entire  section  is  devoted.  The  settlement 
of  Eiverside  is  a  coloDy,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  by  about  four  wide.  The  people  dcpetid  wholly 
on  irrigation.  The  colony  has  the  water  right  of  the 
Santa  Ana  river,  which  heads  up  in  the  mountains 
north(^ast  from  San  Bernardino,  and  also  the  water  fur- 
nished by  some  450  artesian  wells,  from  San  Bernardino 
valley  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  Eiverside.  The  river  is 
taken  out  of  its  course,  and  distributed,  through  hund- 
reds of  small  canals  and  ditches,  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 
igating  the  immense  orange  orchards  in  the  place. 


hills  of  the  Coast  liauge.  These  hills  and  nioi. 
are  covered  with  considerable  timber.  The  i 
section  lies  between  these  foot-hills  and  the  ocean. 
The  surface  of  this  country  is  known  us  meso  lands 
The  most  important  topographical  feature  of  the 
county  is  the  bay  of  Sau  Diego,  one  of  the  few  us.ural 
harbors  of  this  coast.  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
twenty  miles  long  by  three  wide,  is  almost  laud 
locked,  and  has  a  safe  entrance  and  a  good  anchorage 
for  the  largest  sea-going  vessels.  The  Southeru  Pacific 
Traus-continental  Railroad  pusses  through  San  Diego 
couuty,  from  its  northwest  border  to  the  southwest 
corner,  for  a  distance  of  105  miles.  The  California 
Southern  has  recently  been  built,  from  Colton,  ou  the 
S.  P.,  south  to  San  Diego  City,  a  distance  of  12G  niilee. 
The  Paci  Be  Coast  steamers  make  regular  trips  betwi  cn 
San  Frnncisco  and  San  Diego,  every  five  days.  The 
Colorado  river,  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  county, 
is  navigable  for  steamers.  These  combined  give  Sau 
Diego  couuty  the  best  of  shipping  facilities,  both  by 
rail  and  water.  Sau  Diego  is  the  oldest  settled  couuty 
in  the  State.  The  bay  was  first  visited  by  white  men 
under  CabriUo,  in  1342,  only  CO  years  after  the  discov- 
ery of  America. 

In  the  fertile  portion  of  the  county,  or  in  the  two 
sections  west  of  the  desert  region,  are  more  than  30 
valleys,  from  two  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  embracing 
from  a  few  hundred  to  20,000  acres;  several  of  these 
valleys  are  very  fertile,  with  a  dark  alluvial  soil,  while 
the  rolling  lands  are  of  a  redish  nature,  underlaid 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  These  lands,  up  to  a  few  years 
ago,  were  considered  valueless;  but  it  has  been  proved 
that  by  proper  cultivation  they  are  quite  productive 
Irrigation  is,  at  present,  in  advance  of  railroading  or 
any  other  interets.  The  great  need  of  San  Diego  county 
is  water.   There  is  considerable  ovailable  water  to  be 


in  the  north  and  eastern  part  of  the  county;  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Felipe  there  are  a  number  of  flowing 
wells,  at  HoUister  it  rises  nearly  to  the  surface  by  bor- 
ing 110  feet. 

Hollister, 

The  county  seat  and  principal  town,  is  pleasantly 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  aud  is  con- 
nected with  San  Francisco  by  a  branch  of  the  Southeru 
Pacific  Kailroad  from  Gilroy,  on  the  main  line,  and  is 
distant  94  miles  southeast  from  San  Francisco.  It  has 
•  population  of  1,800,  and  has  a  splendid  system  of 
water-workg  supplied  from  three  artesian  wells. 
San  ■Tiiaii, 

Situated  eipht  miles  from  HoUister,  and  92  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  old  land  marks  of  Califor- 
nia. One  of  the  old  missions,  lOG  years  old,  is  still 
well  preserved  and  used  for  Catholic  service.  The 
town  contains  .550  inhabitants,  and  is  the  second  largest 
town  in  the  couuty.  Six  miles  southeast  of  HoUister, 
and  the  terminus  of  this  branch  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  is 
the  town  of 

Tres  PInoa, 

Which  contains  1.50  inhabitants,  and  is  the  shipping 
point  of  a  large  amount  of  grain  aud  hay  for  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  county. 

Snn  Felipe, 
Located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county  near 
the  line  between  this  and  Santa  Cruz  county,  is  noted 
for  the  large  amount  of  tobacco  raised. 

San  Benito  is  capable  of  supporting  six  times  the 
present  population.  It  hasa  good  climate  and  rich  soil. 

SAN    BERN.ARDINO  COWNTY, 

The  largest  in  the  State,  is  located  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, 628  miles  southeast  from  San  Francisco.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Inyo  county  and  the  State  of 
Nevada;  ou  the  east  by  Arizona,  the  Colorado  river 


tal,  which  is  bound  to  find  its  way  here,  and  the  returns 
from  the  developments  will  bring  in  a  fine  revenue 
from  this  part  of  the  State.  From  the  agricultural 
portion  of  this  county  the  staple  product  is  barley,  a 
winter  crop,  and,  in  ordinary  good  seasons,  it  yields 
heavily.  Alfalfa,  which  is  the  principal  hay  crop,  is 
cut  from  five  to  seven  times  annually,  yielding,  at  each 
cutting,  about  two  tons.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  attain 
an  enormous  growth,  as  do  all  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  cultivation  of  semi-tropical  fruits  has,  of 
late  years,  received  a  large  share  of  attention,  and  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  their  culture. 
The  principal  fruit  section  is  in  and  around  Riverside, 
where  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  some  twelve  miles 
in  length,  devoted  entirely  to  semi-tropical  fruits,  and 
already  the  owners  are  receiving  handsome  incomes 
from  their  orchards.  Riverside  is  now  boxing  and 
shipping  large  quantities  of  raisins,  which  are  pro- 
nounced by  judges  among  the  best  in  California,  and 
unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Besides  semi-tropical  fruits 
all  those  of  more  northern  latitudes  can  be  raised,  and 
apples  and  berries  raised  in  the  mountains  are  unsur- 
passed for  size  and  flavor.  Although  these  fruits  grow 
in  the  valley,  they  do  not  attain  that  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  those  grown  in  the  mountains  do.  Figs, 
almonds,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts  do 
well  here. 

Another  important  industry  of  the  county  is  apicul- 
ture, to  which,  of  late  years,  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  devoted.  Largo  quantities  of  honey  have 
been  and  are  continuallybeingshippedfrom  thiscounty 
to  the  East  and  Europe. 

Han  Bernardino, 
The  county  seat,  and  the  principal  town,  has  some 
3,500  inhabitants.     It  was   located   and   settled  by 
the  Mormons,  and  covers  one  square  mile.   Like  all 
!  their  towns,  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  streets 


This  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Liusfonla 

Is  the  name  applied  to  that  portion  of  San  Bernardino 
county  lying  between  Old  Sun  Bernardino,  and  Croftnn 
and  having  the  Santa  Ana  river  for  its  northern  bound- 
ary, while  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  foot  hills 
north  of  San  Timoteo  canyon.  The  villags  is  delight- 
fully located.  The  fruits  ot  the  citrus  family- the 
peach,  apricot,  and  gnipe-are  principally  grown,  and 
are,  with  the  olive  the  most  profitable.  The  famous 
orange  grove  of  old  San  Bernardino,  adjoining  the  set- 
tlement on  the  v, est,  and  the  fruit  grown  in  Lugonia, 
is  not  ex  '.elled  anywhere  in  the  State. 

The  climate  of  the  county  is  as  varied  as  are  its 
physical  features.  The  valley,  owing  to  its  inland  po- 
sition, posisesses  a  climate  dilTi  ring  from  t\ui  seaboard 
towns,  the  dryness  of  its  atmoBpliere  constituting  a 
marked  difference.  The  spring  and  fall  months  are  the 
most  enjoyable. 

SAN   DIKGO  COUNTY 

Borders  on  to  the  Mexican  territory  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia on  the  south,  east,  on  to  Arizona,  the  Colorada 
river  forming  the  line;  west,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and 
north  on  San  Bernardino.  It  is  the  second  largest 
county  in  the  State,  having  an  area  of  9,580,000  acres, 
which  is  naturally  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
entire  eastern  half,  lying  east  of  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  embracing  more  than  one-half  of  its  terri- 
tory, is  a  part  of  the  great  Colorado  desert,  being  a 
barren  waste,  and  in  many  places  below  sea  level;  it 
is  characterized  by  granite  points,  sand  hills,  dry  lakes, 
mud  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  a  growth  of  cactus  and  in- 
tolerable heat.  The  second  division  lies  west  of  the 
Sau  Jacinto  mountains,  and  comprisep  a  series  of 
valleys  and  plains,  which  rise  In  the  west  to  the  foot 


had,  if  properly  husbanded,' that  would  make  thous- 
ands of  acres,  now  almost  valueless,  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  in  the  world.  The  farm  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  wool,  honey,  and  semi  tropical  fruits. 
Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  peaches,  almonds  and 
English  walnuts  all  do  remarkably  well.  The  oranges 
of  San  Diego  county  arc  considered  the  among  the  bett 
flavored  of  the  coast. 

San  DI<>{<ro  City. 
There  are  really  two  San  Diegos,  the  old  adobe  town, 
with  its  tile  coven  d  roofs,  being  situated  four  miles 
inland,  and  quite  distinct  from  San  Diego  City,  which 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  population  of  3,000.  It  isthe  county 
seat,  being  the  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
county,  and  is  from  482  tofi02  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
according  to  the  route  traveled  by  land  or  water  Its 
salubrious  climate,  which  Is  very  mild,  and  certainly 
the  most  equable  in  the  world,  has  mode  San  Diego  a 
noted  sanitarium. 

National  City, 

Some  four  miles  south  from  Son  Diego,  is  a  place  of 
several  hundred  Inhabitants.  The  shops  of  the  rail- 
road of  which  it  ii  the  terminus  ore  located  here.  Ban- 
ner, a  new  town,  about  50  miles  north-east  from  San 
Diego,  is  situated  in  the  Sun  Felipe  conyon.  Grain, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  oil  kinds  grow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Gold  mining  has  been  carried  on  here  to  some 
extent  since  1874.  Julian,  a  littl'-  mining  town.  Is  46 
miles  north-east  of  San  Diego,  among  thickly- wooded 
hills,  In  a  grazing  and  ogricultunil  country. 

Kort  Viinia, 
The  extreme  town  of  the  State,  is  195  miles  eost  of  San 
Diego.   The  fort  was  established  in  1819.  when  the  ter 
riti  ry  across  the  Colorado  river  belonged  to  Mexico. 
The  post  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  180  miles 
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RKvn  Axn  riiicii-ATE. 

When  vo"  lliive  rem!  this  iiiiper  vres^Tve  it 
anil  lend  it  to  voiir  lie !:.'••'><•>•>'•  ••«"  send  it  to 
soinf  frifnd  inthn  Knstrrn,  WV«t<Tn  or  South- 
ern •ilatf*.  tannilii.  Kn irlini<l  iinil  (onti- 
nnntnl  Knron*-.  whoivill  vnliifth*-  inf'>rmn- 
tion  it  contains,  »ni\  miirht  he  likely  tocoine 
or  gend  intelliir**nt.  inrtniili ious  furiners  to 
cetlle  In  Cnlifnrnia. 


Thl«  nninber,  by  the  hundred,  will  be 
as  cent*  per  copy. 


PRKSXWOHK. 

The  presswork  of  fhis  paper  is  done  by  the 
Pacific  Presx,  O  ililiind. 


OUR  AKXVM^ 
We  present  to  our  renders  an  illustrated 
dotible  edition,  eontnining  36  pages  of  valuable 
readintr  matter.    In  ordei  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  reli.-ible  information,  regarding  our 
State,  we  publish,  in  this  year's  annual,  a 
general  article  on  California,  giving  its  geo- 
graphical locition  and  physical  features;  its 
climate,  soil,  and  prodnctions;  its  nianufac- 
tnring  and  commercial  interests.    The  article 
also  contains  a  vast  amount  of  other  valuable 
information,  rpgarding  our  young  State's  pro- 
gress and  advance,   from  infancy  to  man- 
hood.    The   annual   also   contains  fifty-two 
articles  descriptive  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
They  will  be  found  interesting  and  full  of  val- 
uable   information.      They    will  contribute 
largely  in  nial<ing  known  tlieadvantnges  which 
the  Golden  State  can  offer  for  settlement.  We 
talte  this  opportunity,  as  we  shall  have  an  un- 
usually large  audience,  to  say  something  con- 
cerning this  jdurnal.    The  purpose  for  which 
The  Resources  first  presented  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic, was  to  inalce  it  a  thoroughly  reliable  medi- 
um, through  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  California  offers  a 
field  for  immigration,  enterprise,  capital  and 
labor,  such  as  the  world  nowhere  else  affords. 
We  think  we  have    shown    clearly,  since  it 
started,  that  she  is  fully  entitled  to  this  high 
tribute.    The  information  we  spread  through 
its  columns  regarding  her  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductive interests  and  commercial  advantage.s, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  creates  a  desire  to  emi- 
grate.   The  result  is  that  they  come  here  and 
settle  in  various  sections,  where,  by  industry, 
they  do  well  at  least,  and  often  become  wealthy. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  know  that,  through  our 
exertions,  we  hnve  been  instrumental  in  doing 
something  by  which  a  desirable  class  of  i'Umi- 
grants  have  been  brought  here,  who  will  aid  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  State. 

Now,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  i3  only 
necessary  to  show  that  Calfioruia  deserves  im- 
migrants to  have  them.  It  strikes  us  that  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  this  most 
desirable  object,  is  simply  to  make  known 
abroad,  fairly,  the  advantages  the  Stale  has  to 
offer  industrious  immigrants.  And  we  urge 
upon  our  California  readers,  who  have  inquir- 
ing friends,  either  iu  this  country,  or  in  the 
Old  World,  to  inform  tliem  of  these  facts,  by 
sending  Thk  Rescoorsks  op  CALiFOitNiA  to 
them.  Convince  them  also,  that  there  are 
within  the  broad  limits  of  the  Stute,  several 
counties,  each  of  which  contains  laud  enough 
yet  untouched  by  the  plow,  to  form  a  princi- 
pality. The  information  that  each  number 
of  this  journal  contains  will  appeal  more  forci- 
bly to  their  judgment  and  convictions  than 
hundreds  of  private  letters. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  the  future, 
our  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  considerably 
enlarged  by  more  liberal  support  from  our  own 
citizens. 


Californians  should  feel  a  pride  in  a  pnblica- 
tion  which  is  doing  so  much  for  the  Stale  as 
this  journal  is,  and  send  it  to  their  friends. 


SOME  Oh' THK  AUVANTAGKS  OUKSTATK 
OKFISRS  TO  8ETTL.ERS. 

The  peculiar  and  favored  'conditions  of  Cali- 
foruia,  render  her  an  attractive  field,  not  only 
to  emigrants  from  foreign  countries,  but  to 
those  from  the  more  densely  populated  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  comparative  remoteness 
of  her  situation,  and  the  absence  of  any  thor- 
oughly organized  scheme  to  advance  her  re- 
sources iu  the  quarters  where  the  newly-ar- 
rived immigrants  from  the  old  world  nec- 
essarily concentrate,  have  operated  to  her  dis- 
advantage in  the  acquisition  of  settlers. 

But  these  drawbacks  are  being  rapidly  re- 
moved. Information  regarding  our  condition 
and  resources  is  daily  becoming  more  widely 
diffused,  and  the  question  of  distance  is  no  ob- 
stacle now  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrord 
is  completed  through  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
believed  that  a  Hue  of  steamers  will  soon  con- 
nect with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pas- 
sengers and  immigrants  from  Europe  to  Cali- 
fornia at  much  rheaper  rates  than  formerly 
prevailed  by  the  old  routes. 

California,  as  a  field  for  immigration  has  no 
advocates  in  the  Eastern  press;  therefore,  cor- 
rect information  in  regard  to  all  the  points 
bearing  on  this  subject  must  be  circulated  and 
sought  for  through  other  channels.  Our  ef- 
forts are  constantly  directed  to  the  object  of 
supplying  this  needed  intelligence,  and  fur- 
nishing such  facts  and  statistics,  as  will  ena- 
ble all  whom  this  journal  may  reach,  to  draw 
impartial  conclusions.  When  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  cur 
State  prevails  among  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
States  and  Europe,  there  can  be  bnt  litlU^ 
doubt  as  to  the  destination  which  the  great 
bulk  of  intending  settlers  will  select.  The 
spread  of  correct  information  is  the  only 
means  that  California  need  employ  to  attract 
the  immense  immigration  that  she  wants.  And 
let  us  add,  that  iu  the  effort  to  make  such  in- 
formation more  generally  accessible,  she  will 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  those  in  search  of 
new  and  permanent  homes  as  well  as  on  herself. 

A  farm  of  IGO  acres,  in  almost  any  of  the 
thickly  settled  portions  of  the  New  England 
States  is  worth  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  The 
entire  products  of  such  a  farm,  unless  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston  or  other  large  city,  would 
not  amount  to  $500  a  year.  But  ten  acres  of 
orchard  in  this  State  will  produce  more  than 
three  times  $600  worth  of  fruit,  with  scarcely 
more  expense  in  the  way  of  labor  than  the  New 
England  farm  would  require.  The  owner  of 
an  Eastern  $5,000  farm  is  contented  to  clear 
$100  a  year  one  year  after  another,  but  the 
$5,000  judicionsly  expended  in  good  vines  in 
this  State,  could  hardly  fail,  within  five  years, 
to  net  at  least  $1,000  a  year. 

There  is  no  country  where,  in  proportion  to 
the  labor  expended,  such  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  farming  as  in  California.  As  a 
rule  very  little  of  the  new  land  requires  clear- 
ing, and  the  immigrant  has  not  to  devote  the 
labor  of  years  in  bringing  his  farm  into  a  tilla- 
ble condition.  He  finds  it  all  prepared  and 
ready  to  his  hands,  requiring  nothing  but  his 
work  and  industry  to  reward  him  with  abundant 
returns.  No  great  provision  is  required  in  any 
portion  of  the  State  against  long  and  severe 
winters.  The  great  majority  of  thofe  who 
have  come  to  California  with  the  object  of 
farniing  have  prospered.  The  discontented  el- 
ement, which  is  found  to  prevail  here,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  consists  of  those  who  have  re- 
lied too  much  on  the  natural  advantages  with 
which  they  found  themselves  surrounded,  and 
expected  to  secure  success  without  much  work. 
The  right  class  of  agricultural  laborers  seldom 
f:iil  of  success  here,  and  to  such  no  State  in  the 
Union  offers  greater  inducements.  The  bulk 
of  our  tillable  soil  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  ara- 
ble land  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  by 
the  plow.  With  fertile  lands,  an  unsurpassed 
climate  and  a  market  at  his  door,  the  immi- 
grant cannot,  anywhere,  find  a  more  favorable 
place  for  settlement  than  Cilifornia.  Through- 
out a  very  large  section  of  the  country  the 
rainfall  in  suflScient  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
poses, even  in  the  dryest  seasons. 

The  reclamation  of  our  swamp  and  over- 
flowed, which  is  being  prosecuted  with  great 
energy  and  vigor,  has,  already,  prepared  for 
settlement  a  large  area  of  the  most  productive 
soil  iu  the  world.  Irrigatiou  works  have  made 
such  ptogress,  that  in  the  dry  sections,  lands 
are  not  now  offered  for  sale  without  the  means 
for  ali  the  necessary  moisture  being  first  pro- 
vided, 


Au  immense  hel  i  is  thus  open  to  farmers,  to 
better  their  condition,  by  coming  to  California. 

A   PEW  FACTS   REi.ATIVK  TO  OUR  MA- 
TERIA*^ PROGRESS. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture,  recenily  delivered 
in  New  York  City,  by  a  Returned  Californian, 
he  stated,  among  other  things,  "  That  in  the  30 
years  since  the  American  people  got  fairly 
started  in  their  California  career,  they  have 
performed  an  amount  of  labor,  and  created  an 
amount  of  wealth  that  is  absolutely  marvelous 
to  contemplate."  And  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  that  the  State  has  notniade  much  progress. 
Since  gold  was  discovered  we  have  produced 
and  sent  into  the  channels  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  the 
precious  metals.  Industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
worn  has  felt  the  benefit  of  the  stimulus  thus 
given  to  universal  trade;  the  demand  for  labor 
has  been  everywhere  increased  and  its  reward 
enhanced.  Our  wheat  exports,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  not  been  fewer  than 
100.000,000  centals. 

Apart  from  the  precious  metals,  our  annual 
export  trade  has  attained  a  value  of  nearly 
$70,000,000.  Our  lumber  trade  has  developed 
into  larger  dimensions.  Iu  agricultural  pur- 
suits our  chief  reliance  has  been  on  wheat,  and 
it  will,  without  doubt,  continue  to  be  our 
principal  staple  product  for  some  years  to 
come,  though  a  more  diversified  system  of 
farming  is  beginning  to  prevail,  Oiore  and 
more,  to  the  great  advantage,  not  only  of  the 
tarmers  themselves;  but  also  of  ihe  general  in- 
terest of  the  State,  The  area  of  land  under 
wheat  culture,  during  the  past  season,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  about  3.000.000  acres  ;  the 
yield  of  which  we  assume  to  be  not  less  than 
40,000,000  bushels.  Our  natural  advantages 
are  such  that,  notwithstanding  our  great  dis- 
tance from  the  principal  wheat  markets  of  the 
world,  we  can  compete  successfully  .with  Rus- 
sia and  the  Atlantic  States.  A  larger  area 
of  land  is  every  year  being, 'devoted  to  this 
cereal. 

Our  wool  interest  has  become  of  great  value; 
the  clip  of  the  past  year  being  estimated  at 
uearly  45,000,000  pounds.  Judging  from  pres- 
ent indications,  our  products  in  a  few  years 
will  include  cotton  and  silk,  experiments  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  staples  having  thus  far 
been  attended  with  encouraging  results.  Our 
wine  interest  is  increasing  in  growth  and  value 
year  by  year.  From  this  industry  California 
will  reap  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
near  future.  Last  year's  product  is  estimated 
at  12,000,000  gallons,  while  a  large  amount  of 
brandy  was  distilled  from  grapes.  For  fruit 
growing  no  part  of  the  world  has  such  advan- 
tages as  California,  the  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, iu  the  different  sectionu,  being  suitable 
for  the  choice  descriptions. 

Senator  Miller,  not  long  since  showed  from 
statistics  that  not  withstanding  the  many  draw- 
backs our  State  has  labored  under,  on  account 
ot  the  Chinese  question,  its  remoteness  from 
the  great  centers  of  civilization  and  other 
causes,  yet  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  increased 
commerce  of  the  nation,  since  1849,  is  due  to 
California  alone.  In  general  commercial  and 
financial  affairs,  the  position  attained  by  the 
State,  and  more  particularly  San  Francisco, 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  under  Ameri- 
can rule,  exhibits  a  degree  and  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress altogether  without  parallel  iu  history. 
The  world  is  beginning  to  have  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  natural  wealth  of  Califor- 
nia. People,  who  a  few  years  ago,  regarded 
it  merely  as  a  gold  and  silver  producing  State 
are  now  aware  of  the  fact,  that  her  agricultu- 
ral and  other  products  are  of  more  value  than 
all  the  resources  of  her  mines,  as  vast  and  val- 
uable as  they  are. 

The  banking  capital  of  the  State  amounts  to 
about  $150,000,000,  of  which  sum  $85,000,000 
are  represeuted  iu  our  various  savings  institu- 
tions. The  value  of  our  exports  by  sea,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  is  put  down  as  over  $55  218,- 
674.  The  value  of  our  manufactures,  yearly, 
is  something  over  $90,000,000.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is, 
according  to  the  authentic  assessors  return, 
more  than  $650,0-0,000.  These  figures,  as 
representing  the  more  salient  features  of  our 
Young  State's  condition  speak  for  themselves. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures,  we  trust, 
will  prove  incentives  to  our  citizens  to  con- 
tinued enterprise  and  activity. 


E.  J.  BALDWIN'S 

BRANDIES  AND  WINES. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  .lUSiT- 
I.Y  CELEBRATED  PRODUCTS  UF  THE 
FAMOUS 

Santa  Anita  Vineyard, 

San  Gabriel  VaUey,  California. 
PURE  OLD  PORT  WINE, 

Vintages  of  ISTS,  1876,  and  18T7, 

Will  be  found  very  ricli  ami  choice. 
Warranted  pure  and  of  full  body. 


PURE  OLD  ANGELICA, 

Vintages  of  1875  and  1876. 
Tills  is  a  Wine  of  Superior  Qual- 
ity, and  sucli  as  has  never  been 
on  the  market  in  any  country. 
This  article  SllOUI.lj  >OT  be 
classed  with  tiie  so-called  .Angel- 
ica Wines  of  this  Coast,  but  is  of 
a  rich,  rare  flavor  and  full  bod- 
ied, and  \0  C'OiiDlAL.  can  com- 
pare with  it. 


PURE  GRAPE  BRANDY, 

Manufacture  of  1875  and  1876, 
Cannot  be  excelled,  having  been 
but  a  few  inonths  before  the 
Public,  it  is  meeting  with  un- 
paralleled favor,  to  tlie  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  brands. 


Special  Cold  Medals 

AWARDED  AT  THE  L&ST  CALIFORNIA 
STATE  FAIR,  AND  ALSO  AT  THE  SAN 
MATEO    AND   SANTA  CLARA 
DISTRICT  FAIR. 


AT^T^  OF  TIIE 

"BALDWIN"  BRANDIES 

Are  3Iauiifactiired  from  the  best 
selected  grapes,  grown  upon  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  line  bran- 
dies, and  is  always  retained  in 
private  stock  until  over  five 
years  of  age,  and  none  offered 
for  sale  at  a  less  age.  Ciiiaranteed 
free  from  foreign  spirits  or  adul- 
terations of  any  kind,  and  the 
identity  of  the  brand  always  pre- 
served, which  is  a  guarantee  for 
fine  quality,  flavor,  and  purity. 


Skilled  Experts,  judges  of  brandies,  of  all 
nations,  Doctors  uiiil  Scientists,  ut  once  pro- 
nounce E.  J.  BALDWlX'ri 

PURE  CRAPE  BRANDY 

the  PUREST  and  BE.ST  in  tile  WORLD. 


One  of  Many  Testimonials: 

San  Francisco,  May  23, 1881. 
E.  J.  BAtDwra,  Esq.— Dear  8ir:  1  liavc  gnat  pleas- 
ure in  assuriug  yon  that  your  Santa  Anita  Pure  Orape 
Brandy,  in  my  npiuiuu.  as  in  tbat  uf  many  of  my 
fricnils  is  not  i-xrelU'd  in  Buquet.  flavor  and  purity,  by 
any  brandy  produced  in  France  and.  I  doubt  from  the 
careful  attention  paid  to  the  peU-etion  of  Ihe  grapes, 
and  tile  method  employed  iu  removing  the  fusil  oil.  If 
its  equal,  of  the  same  vintage,  can  be  round  anywhere. 
I  took  treat  pleasure  in  distributing  the  package  you 
sent  me  to  many  Iriends,  and  all  seemed  as  delighted 
as  surprised  tbat  our  State  could  boast  of  such  a  fine 
production. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 
fSigncd.)  A.  J.  BOWIE,  M.  D. 


The  Besoubces  of  Califobnia  is  the  heit 
paper  on  the  Coast  for  farmers. 


For  Hot  or  Cold  Punrhes  the  "BALDWIN" 
BR \XDY  caniiftt  lie  eqtiale<l  ;  for  medicinal 
piirpoftes  It  is  far  aheiiil  of  any  oilier;  as  a 
stimulant,  it  is  at  once  agreeable  anil  health- 
ful, and  no  lie;idaclie>«  or  b'«d  elTecti^  -ivliat- 
everare  caused  by  its  use.  I'liis  celebrated 
braiifly  Is  inaile  In  a  new  patent  distill, 
inii niifacturefl  especinlly  f4ir  Mr.  Balilwln, 
by  a  first-class  cllemist,  which  removes  all 
i  in  purl  lies,  and  aires  and  melluwa  Ihe 
brandy  wonderfully.  In  a  short  lime. 


For  sale  by  all  leading  Druggists,  Liquor  Merchants, 
and  first-class  Grocers. 
For  [Eastern  and  Foreign  Markets.by  directing  letters 

to 

E.  J.  BALDWIN,   37  Ellis  Street, 

The  Ualdtvin  Hotel, 
SAN  FR.INCIMCO. 
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LINFORTH,.  RICE  1^  CO., 

 IMPORTERS  OF  

HARDWARE,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MINING  TOOLS, 

STEAM  ENGINES,  SUGAR  MACHINERY,  BELLS, 

IRON  BEAMS,  PLATE  IRON,  SHEET  IRON,  ETC. 

A.  i^/ji    ES  nvr  C3r  I  nxr  E  s- 


Standard  Stationary  Engines. 

The  cut  represents  our  Improved  Slide  Valve 
Stationary  Engines,  except  wl;ero  the  variable 
cut  oil'  is  used.  They  are  simple  in  construc- 
tion, with  tho  fewest  possible  parts;  some  being 
dispensed  with  that  are  in  use  in  the  ordinary 
engines  of  this  class.  They  are  solid  strong, 
symmetrical,  of  the  best  material  and  workman- 
ghip,  and  of  liandsome  finish. 

The  Steam  Chest  is  cast  on  the  cylinder,  dis- 
pensing with  a  trouble-iomc  joint. 

The  Valve  is  a  Slide  Valve,  working  on  the 
side,  thus  doing  away  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  rock  shafts.  They  are  made  to  open  full 
port  and  to  cut  off  the  steam  from  one- half  to 
five-eights  of  the  stroke,  thus  securing  full 
pressure  when  most  needed,  and  as  early  a  cut 
otf  as  possible  with  the  single  valve. 

The  Guides  are  bored  and  in  a  line  with  the 
cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  bo  re- 
qjoved  and  replaced  again  with  no  chance  of 
getting  out  of  line. 

The  Main  Shaft  and  Connecting  Rod  are  of 
hammered  iron;  and  the  Piston  Rod,  Valve 
Rod,  and  Crank  Pin  are  of  steel.  All  the  bear- 
ings are  broad  and  long,  with  gun-metal  boxes, 
eecuring  the  least  j)OS8ible  friction. 

Blymyer  Mannf's  Co.  Bells. 


Church,  School  and  Fire  Alarm. 

Tho  Clymyer  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Bells 
average  in  price  less  than  one  half  as  much  as 
the  copper  and  tin  composition  bells  and  mount- 
ings, and  are  warranled  against  breakage  twice 
as  long — two  years. 

As  to  tV.o  quality,  they  are  fine-toned,  can  be 
heard  as  far  as  copper  and  tin  bolls  of  same 
size,  and  they  are  more  durable. 


PRICES. 

Size. 

School. 

Fire. 

Church. 

18-inch  

$18.00 

20  "   

  24.(10 

24  "   

  32.00 

2G    "  . 

SoO.OO 

$(;.■). 00 

28  "   

G.j.00 

8.-I.00 

32   

90.00 

115.00 

36  " 

13(1.00 

105.011 

40  " 

17.)  .00 

210.00 

44  " 

215.00 

2(;o.(^o 

48  " 

2S0.()0 

3.30.00 

54  " 

JjO.OO 

520.00 

^  M  to  O 

C  O  CO  CO  « 
S3 


J3    =  > 

2 


g  o 


to  00     .a  .3 


Eh  H  O  -5 


SUGAR  MACHINERY. 


Portable  Engine  on  Skids. 

The  Engine  may  bo  detached  from  the  boiler 
if  desired,  and  set  up  as  a  Stationary  Engine. 
All  tliat  is  required  in  addition  to  the  Portiible 
Engine  on  Skids,  as  shown  in  engraving  above, 
is  connecting  pipes. 

Prices  furnished  on  application. 

ZIMMERMAN 

Improved  Galvanized  Iron,  Portable 
Combined 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 


Dryer  and  Baker. 


THE  VICTOR. 

The  above  engraving  illustrates  the  Victor  Cane  Nlill,  the  leading  Mill  for  Animal 
Power  in  all  «tat()s  where  cither  the  Sorgo  or  Sugar  Canes  a:  e  grown.  It  has  been  awarded 
the  First  Premium  over  all  competitors  at  Fifty-one  state  Fairs,  and  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Medal  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  has  met  every  mill 
of  any  character  in  all  tiro  country  at  every  Worlciug  Trial,  and  has  taken  the  Premium 
overall.   The  number  sold  since  1863  exceeds  Twenty-two  Thousand. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  for  Horizontal  Mills,  also  for  the  Celebrated  Niles' 
Mills,  for  Steam  Power,  and  Cook  Evaporator. 


No.  3,  Large— Dryer  only. 

THE  BEST  M.VCIIINE. 

We  offer  our  Dryer  and  liaker  to  the  public,  wi  h 
tlie  ass\irance  that  we  have  the  best  combined  and 
oniv  Clalvanized  Iron  Machine  in  the  nnirkel,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  tho  following  important  niul  essen- 
tial features,  viz : 

It  is  portable,  fire-proof,  economical,  labor-saving, 
convenient.  It  will  ni)t  rust,  requires  no  painting,  is 
cheap,  and  cures  fruit  and  vegetables  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  Dryer  in  the  market. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  apjjroval  and  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  nearly  all  thi^  leaning  fruit  and  agri- 
cultural journals  of  the  country,  and  tho  God-»pc(  d 
of  all  who  have  used  itor  seen  itoperatc. 

N').  1,  $50.     No.  2,  $75.     No.  3,  $1,50.     No.  4,  S2.50 


Wo  are  Sole  Agents  on  this  Coast  for  the  following  Lines  of  Goods: 

MININ!]  &  HflMIVIER  STEEL,  from  CANNON  STEEL  WORKS,  Sheffield,  England,  in  Bon:l  or  Duty  Paid. 

Gem  Farming  Tools ;  Diamonl  Axes  ;  Pacific  Sledges  and  Wedges ;  Black  Diamoud  Files  and  Rasps  ;  Chester  &  Harris  Axe,  Pick  and  Sledge  Handles  \ 
The  GiaLt  Biding  Saw  Machine  ;  Zimniermin  Power  Meat  Cutter  ;  Enterprise  Windmills ;  Gerrish  Submerged  Pumps  ; 

King  Lawn  Mowers  ;  Queen  Lawn  Mowers. 

Please  send  for  our  General  Catalogue,  or  Special  Descriptive  Circulars.    Correspondence  respectfully  solicited.    Solicitamos  Ctnrespondencia  en  Espafiol. 

LINFORTH.  RICE  &  CO., 

323  and  325  MARKET  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COMMERCIAI.,  NATIONAL,  SAVINGS    AND    PRIVAT£    BANKING    HOUSES    OF  CALIFORNIA, 


O  <>  M    M   13  K  C  I  A.  H  A  IV  It  « 


NAME  OF  BANK. 


AaaliL-im,  Bank  ol  

Bcuieia,  Bank  ot   

Butte  County  Bank  

Califurnia,  Bank  ol   

Calit'oruia,  State  Bank  of  

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co  

Chico,  B  ink  of  

Citizens'  Bank  of  Nuv  ida  City  

Colusa  County  Bank  

Comuieri-ial  bank  of  Santa  Ana  

Comiuercial  &  Savings  Bank  oi  Sin  Jose., 

CouBoli<lnti-d  Bank  of  San  Diego   

Dixon,  B  ink  of  

Farmers'  Bank  of  Wheatland  

Farmers'  Exehan^^e  Bank  

Farmers'  and  Mechanies'  Bank  

Fanners'  and  Merchants'  Bank  

Farmers'  S  ivings  Bank  

Farmers'  Bank  of  Fresno  

Fresno  County  Bank  

Graniiers'  Bank  of  Ciliforuia  

Gilroy,  Bank  of  

HealdsbiiriJ,  Bank  of  

HoUister.  Bank  of  

Humboldt  C.iunty  Bank  

Kern  Vailey  Bank  

Lake,  Bank  of  

La  Porte,  Bank  of  

L'>s  Angeles  County  Bank  

Martine?.  Bank  of    

Mendoeirio  Discount  Bank  

Mereed  Bank  

Mod.  sto  Bank   

Mono  County  Bank  

Napa,  Bank  of  

Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco  

Pacifif  Bank  

Petalunta  Savings  Bank  

Sacramento  Bank  

Salinas  City  Bank  

Santa  Clara  C  umty  Bank   

Santa  Cyiz  Comity  Bank  

San  .Joiqnin  Valley  Bank  

San  .Jose,  Hank  of  

San  Luis  Obispo,  Bank  of  

Santa  Kosa  Bank  

Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Rosa  

Siskiyi'U  C  'Uiity  Bank   

St.  Helena  Bank   

Stockton  Savings  Baiik  

Sonoma  Comity  Bank  

Sonoma  Valley  Bank  

Suisuu,  Bank  of.   

Tehama  County  Bank  

Toniali  s.  Bank  of  

Ukiali.  Bank  of  

'Ventura.  Bank  of  

Visalia,  Bank  of  

■Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'b  Bank  

Watsonville,  Bank  of   

Willows,  Bank  of  

■Woodland,  Bank  of  

FonEIGN  Banks  (San  Francisco  Branches) . 

Anglo-Califori-'iau  Bank, Limited   

British  Columbia,  Bank  of  

British  North  America,  Bank  of  

London  and  San  Francisco  Bank — Limited 


1  Place. 

Anaheim  

Jienieia  

Cliico  

San  Francisco  

Sacramento  

ISan  Frauciseo  

Chieo  

jNevada  Citv   

Colusa   

Sau^a  Ana  

'Sau  Jose  

Sail  Diego  

'Dixon  

Wheatland  

San  Bernardino  . . . 

Healdstmrg   

Los  Angeles  

iLakeport  

Fresno  

Fresno  

San  Francisco  

Gilroy   

Healdsburg  

HoUister  

Eureka  

Bakersfleld  

L'lkeport  

L 1  .Porte  

Los  -Angeles  

Martinez  

.Mendocino  City... 

Merced  

.Modesto  

Bodie  

Napa  City  

Sau  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Petaluma  

Sacramento  

Salinas  City  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Stocktiui  

San  Jose  

San  Luis  Obispo  . . 

Santa  Kosa  

Santa  Iloea  

Yreka  

St.  Helena  

Stockton   

Petaluma  

Sonoma  

Suisuu  

Bed  Blnff  

Toinales  

Ukiah  

San  Buenaventura. 

Visalia  

San  Francisco  

Watsonville  

Willows  

Woodland  


County. 

Los  .Angeles.  

-^ulana   ... 

SiitU  

J.ui  Francisco... 
Sacramento  .... 
San  Francisco. . . 

Butte  

Nevada   

Oolusa   

Los  Angeles  

Santa  Clara  

San  Diego  

Solano  

Vuba  

San  Bernardino 

Sonoma  

Los  Angeles  

Lake   . 

Fresno   

rresno  

San  Francisco. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Sonoma  

San  Benito  

Humboldt  

Kern  

Lake  

Plumas  

Los  An  -Oles  

Lontra  Costa  

Mendocino  


San  Franciseo. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco . 


Stanislaus  

Mono  

Napa  

San  Francisco.... 

Sau  Francisco  

Sonoma  

Sacramento  ...  . 

Monterey   

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

.San  Joaquin  

Santa  Clara  

San  Luis  Obisptj 

Sonoma  

Sonoma  

Siskiyou  

Napa  

San  Joaquin   

Sonoma  

Sonoma  

Solano  

Tehama  

Marin  

Mendocino  

Ventura  

rulare   

San  F'rancisco  

Santa  Cruz  

Colusa  

Yolo  


President. 


S.  H.  .Molt  

vV.  F.  Go<id  

■4  D.  Klileout  

.V.  Alv,,rd   

N.  II.  Hideout  

I  D.  Fry  

I.  Coul.  y  

M.  Pi-Hston  

lieorge  Hag,r  

D.  HallaOay  

B  D.  Murphy  

U.  S.  Witherby  

S.  G.  Liitle  

I'.  S.  Ewing   

L.  Jacobs.  Mgr.... 

E.  H.  Barnes  

I  W.  Hellman  .... 

H.  C.  Boggs  

Lewis  Leach  

John  V/.  Hinds.... 
John  Lewelimg... 

I,  .  A.  Wi.itehurst.. 

H.  W,  Wilson  

I'.  S.  Hawkins  

J.  W.  Henderson  . . 

Solomon  JeWett.  . . 

Frank  D.  Times.  . 

E.  Brandon  

J  S.  Saulson  

L.  I.  Fish  

Eiigeio'  Brown  

Samuel  C.  Bates  . . 

^.  L.  Cressey  

liobert  Barton  . . . . 

Lewis  Lewton  

J.  C.  Flood  

I{.  H.  McDonald  .. 
H.  T.  Fairbanks. . . 

i;.  H.  Swift  

Jesse  D,  Carr  

•I.  P.  Pierce  

Elbert  Austin  

C.  I.  Lea  h  

It.  E  Beans  

J.  P.  Andrews  

E.  T.  Farmer  

A.  P.  Overton  

Jerome  Churchill . 

Seneca  Ewer  

H.  S.  Sargeant... 
Wni.  Hill  

D. iyid  Burris  

U.  D.  Bobbins  

C.  Cadwalader  . . . . 

VV.  Duttou  

K  McGarvey  

T.  K  Bard  

U  E  Hyde  

Lloyd  Tevis  

Charles  Ford  

N.  D.  Hideout  

J.  D.  Stephen  i  . . .. 


San  Francisco  

Sau  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Sau  Francisco  


Cashier. 

Geo.  B  Shaff  r  

A.  P.  Bedding.  .. 

C.  Faulkner  

I'houias  Brown  

.A.  Abbott  

C  R  riiompsoii  Tr. . 

A  H.  Clew  

Joliii  T.  Morgan  . . . . 

W.  P.  Harringion  

«'.  s.  Barlett   

H.  Hotfman   

Ur.vaiu  Howard  

U-  Harkinson  

Wm  Lumbaril  

R  U  Wariield 
John  Mill-r,  Sec'y  . . 

J.  W.  MacUall  

W.  W.  Phillips  

G.  G.  Hines  

A.  Montpellier  

Geo.  E.  Hersey  

Jonas  Bloom  

J.  J.  Bo  wen  

vV.  M.  Huutoon  

G.  W  Fore  

C.  P.  Hastings  

Dixon  Brubb-u  

H.  L  Macniel  

W.  M.  Hale  

Win.  Heeser  

MarK  Howell  

Roberi  M.  Heury  

H.  F.  Hastings  

C.  R.  Grilman  

J.  S  .-Vngus,  Sec'y. . . 
L.  Vesaria  

D.  B.  Fairbanks  

Ed.  R  Hamilton.... 

W.  S. Johnson  

C.  C.  Haywaril  

E.  J.  Cox  

F.  J.  Hnggilis  

a  T.  Park  

W.  E.  Stewert   

W.  B.  Atterbury  

G.  P,  Noimaii  

Fred  E.  Wndsw.irth. 

C.  P.  Hastings   

Sidney  Newell   

I  S.  Van  Doren  

Jesse  Burris  

Wm.  Woolf  

W.  B.  CahooiiK  

Thos.  J.  Abies  

S.  Wheeler  

Henry  Clay  

C.  J.  Giddings  

H.  Wailsworili,  Treas 

J.N.  Bes.se  

W.  C.  Murdoch  

W.  C.  Bush 


F.  F.  Low,  Mgr  . . . 
W.  Powell.  Mgr... 
A.  McKinlay,  Mgr. 
A.  Scrivi-ner.  Mgr. 


Corresponding  Bank,  East. 

First  National  Bank,  New  York  

American  Exebaiige,  New  Y-'ik  

Laidlaw  &  Co.,  i\ew  York  

Auitricau  Exchange,  New  York  

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

First  National  Bank,  j^ew  York  

.American  Exchaoge,  ^ew  York  

First  National  Bank,  New  York  

Eugene  Kelly  tc  Co.,  New  York  

t  irst  National  Bauk.  New  York  .... 


Kouutze  Bros., New  York  

Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  Y''ork  

Luidlaw  &  Co.,  New  York  

Drexel,  .Vloigau  i:  Co.,  New  York  

J  it  W.  Seligman  &  Co..  New  York. . . . 

First  National  Bauk,  New  York  

Imp.  and  Traders'  Nat.  Bk,  New  York 

Drexel,  Morgan  it  Co.,  New  York  

Lazard  Freres,  New  York  

Seligman  it  Co.,  New  York  

.National  Bk  of  Commerce  Ne.v  Y'ork 

Wells,  Fargo  Si  Co  ,  New  York  

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York... 
J  k  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork. . . 
Kountze  Bros.,  New  Y''ork  


Lazard  i'reres,  J>ew  Yorn. 


Seligman.^  Co  ,  New  York  

Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York  

Agency,  62  Wall  Sireet,  New  York  

Imp.  and  Traders'  Nat.  Bk,  New  York 

Kountze  Bros.,  New  Y^ork  

.Merchants'  Ex.  Nat.  Bk.  Now  York  

E  Kelly  &  Co.,  New  York  

Laidlaw  St  Co  ,  New  York  

Fir-t  National  Bank,  New  York  

Drexel,  Morgan  k  Co  ,  New  Y'ork   

Imp.  and  Trader'  Nat.  Bk,  Nev/  Yorl 
Nat.  B  i  of  State  of  New  York,  N.  Y  . . 

Drexel,  Morgm  &  Co.,  New  York  

Seligman  k  Co.,  New  'York  

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co  ,  New  York  


P.  N.  Lilienthal. 


Metropolitsn  Nat.  Bauk,  New  York  

Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co  ,  New  Yerk  

Laidlaw  it  Co.,  New  Y'ork  

J.  k  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York  

Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York  

.Vationai  Park  Bank,  New  Y'ork  

J  W.  Seligman  k  Co.,  New  York  

Drexel,  Morgan  it  Co.,  New  York  

National  Bk  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Wells.  Fargo  k  Co.,  New  York  

E.  Kelley  &  Co.,  New  York  

American  Exchange,  New  York  

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  N.  Y  


jeligman  &  Co.,  New  York  

Agency,  Bank  of  Montreal,  New  York 

Bank  of  British  North  Am.,  N.  Y'  

Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York  


Corresponding  Bank,  California. 

Pacific  Bank.  San  Francisco  

Bauk  of  California,  Sau  Fran  isco  

London  and  San  Frauci8':o  Bank,  S.  F. 

First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 

Anglo-Calitorniaii  Bauk,  San  Francisco 
p'irst  National  Bank  San  Francisco  .. 

Bank  ol  California,  San  Francisco  

Bkof  Cal.  .S.  F.  &  1st  N.  Bk.  of  Los.  Aug. 
Uonahoe,  Kelly  it  Co.,  San  Francisco. . 

Pacihc  Bank,  oau  Francisco  

first  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 
l-'irst  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 

Lazard  Freres,  San  Franeisi-o  

London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  S.  F. 

Bauk  of  Caiitornia,  San  Iraucisco  

Loudon  and  San  Francisco  Bank.  8.  F. 
\ngIo-Califoruian  Bauk,  San  Francisco 
Bank  of  Calilornia,  San  Francisco  

Sather  &  Co.,  Sau  F'rancisco  

Lazard  Freres.  San  Francisco  

Vuglo-Califoruiau  Bank,  San  Francisco 


First  Nati.jual  Gold  Bk, 
\nglo-Californi  *n  Bank, 
Auglo-Californian  Bank. 
Anglo  Califoreian  Bank, 
Bauk  of  California,  Sau 
Pacitlc  Bank,  Sau  Fran 
Lazard  Freres,  San  Fratn 
Viiglo-Ualifornian  Bank, 
Vnglo-Calltoruiuu  Bank, 
inglo-Californiau  Bank, 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
,  San  Francisco 
San  F'rancisco 
Francisco.  ... 

Cisco  

;isco  

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Vnglo-Californian  Bank,  San  Fraocisc, 

Vevada  Bank.  Sau  Francisco  

Pacific  Bank,  San  Francisco   

iauk  of  California,  San  Franci.sco  ... 
Vnglo-Calilornian  Bank,  Sau  Francisco 

i'allant  it  Co.,  San  i'rancisco  

lank  of  Calilornia,  Sau  Francisco  .... 
•'irst  National  Bank,  San  Francisco  ., 
-.ondon  and  San  Francisco  Bauk,  S.  F 
.Anglo-Californian  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Wells,  I'argo  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco  

AUiilo.Californian  Bank,  Sau  Francisco 
Anglo  Californiaa  Bauk.Saii  Francisco 
Lttndon  and  San  Fraii'-isco  Bank,  S.  F. 
Anglo-Califoriiian  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Anglo  Californian  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Anglo-Califtpriiian  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Paeitic  Bank,  Sail  Francisco  

Anglo-Califoriiian  Bank.  San  F'ranciscoi 
First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco! 
First  National  Gold  Bk.  Sau  Francisco 


Donahoe,  Kelly  k  Co..  Sau  Francisco.. 
London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  S.  F 
First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco  


Surplus. 

lOU  000 

•  7,000 

200  omj 

 ■  ■  *  ■  ■  • 

250.0U(j 

3  OOU  Ouo 

l,4oy,o45 

600  OlMJ 

1 ,307 

2  000,000 

loo  Ol)(' 

30,000 

200  OUO 

500  OOO 

lUO  000 

1  000  OOU 

127  306 

210,000 

20  OuO 

500 .01  Hi 

23  733 

200,000 

100,000 

200  000 

9  388 

200,i;00 

250  130 

yy  (jQtj 

15,365 

loo  000 

100  OOU 

1  000 .Ol  0 

12  493 

200  00(t 

Ho  OOO 

300  000 

20O  000 

5a  ,000 

1  597 

5i<,000 

100 ,000 

205  000 

loo  000 

'M)  OOt' 

2  067 

197,000 

6  938 

250,00 

6  627 

100,001' 

11  914 

18ti,000 

84  674 

3  000,000 

4,500,000 

1  000,000 

407  462 

100,(K)0 

33  885 

500,001* 

13  193 

200,1  itO 

300  000 

38  411 

500,000 

3,560 

500,000 

'2.10,000 

100,(HK) 

86,812 

300  .(K>0 

40,000 

150,000 

14,093 

100,000 

100,000 

501), 000 

"00.000 

100,000 

64  069 

20U.000 

ssiooo 

100,000 

55,000 

250.000 

90,000 

6,115 

200.000 

8.777 

6.2'fli.OOO 

2,288.346 

140.000 

It;, 058 

200,000 

13.204 

1,000,000 

13,500 

3,000,000 

Head  OfBce 

500,000 

Head  Office 

4,800,00) 

Head  Office 

420,000 

t  1,857.426 

IVA.TIOJTA11.       li    ^    3V    li  fS 


NAME  OF  B.ANK. 


Place. 


First  National  Bank  ;  Alameda  . 

First  National  Bank  jl^os  Angeles. 

First  National  Bank  

Union  National  Bank  

First  National  Gold  Bank  

National  Gold  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  k  Co 

First  National  Gold  Bauk  

First  National  Bauk  

First  National  Bank  

First  National  Bank   . .. .  ....«v«wu   ,.^,>u...<a.iu.u  

Stockton  National  Bank  . .  . .    Istockton  |San  Joaquin  


Oakland  . 

Oakland  

Petaluma  

Sacramento  . . . 
San  Francisco. 

San  Jose  

Santa  Barbara  iSanla  Barbara  ... 

.Stockton   San  Joaquin. 


County. 


.Alameda  

Los  Angeles  

Alameda  

.Alameda  

.Sonoma  

Sacramento  . .  - 
San  Francisco. 
Santa  Clare  . . . 


President. 

Levi  JeuliS  

E  r.  Spence  

V.  D.  Moody  

H.  A.  Palmer  

I.  G.  Wickersham. . 

Edgar  Mills  

H.  C.  Woolworth. . . 
William  D-  Tisdale. 

W.  W.  HoUister  

Frank  Stewert  

R.  W.  Tully  


Cashier. 


James  E.  Baker  

William  Lacy   

Charles  H.  Twoiubly 
Chai  les  E.  Palmer  . . 


Corresponding  Bank,  East 


Corresponding  Bank,  California. 


Capital. 


First  National  Bank,  New  Y'ork  jPirt 

First  National  Bank,  New  York  iPac 


Bk,  Bk  of  Cal..  it  First  Nat.  G.  Bk 


Nat  Park  Bk,  N.  Y.  ic  Maverick,  Bost'u|First  Nat.  G.  Bk.  &  Lazard  Freres, &  F. 


Chemical  Bank.  New  Y'ork  . 


H.  H  Atwater  First  Natiijiial  Bank.  New  Y'ork. 

Frank  Miller  

E.  D.  Morgiin  

L.  G.  Nisniilh  

Ainasa  L  Lincoln. . 
HHHewlett.Mg&Ch 
R.  W.  Tully  


American  Exchange  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y'.. 
National  Bk  of  Commerce,  New  York 
Nat.  Park  and  First  Nat  Bank,  N.  Y'. . . 
Chemical  Natienal  Bank,  New  York  .. 

First  National  Bank,  New  York  

Wells.  Fargo  k  Co.,  New  York  


First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 
First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 
Bank  of  California,  San  F'rancisco  .... 

Augio-Cai.  and  First  Nat.  Bank,  S.  F  .. 

Bank  of  Caiitornia,  San  Francisco  

First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco' 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co. ,  San  Francisco  


Surplus. 


$  100,00(1 

t         1 ,907 

1(10,(100 

70,(jOO 

100,  OOU 

50,000 

100,000 

•20,000 

200,000 

4'2,000 

300,000 

57,000 

1,. 500 ,0011 

500.(10(1 

83,996 

50,000 

13.100 

300,000 

00,000 

100,000 

HAVINGS    n  A.  7i      ^ . 


NAME  OF  BANK. 


California  Savings  and  Lf^an  Society  San  Francisco... 

French  Havings  and  Loan  Society  San  Francisco... 

German  Savinj:sand  Loan  Society   an  Francisco... 

Hiberuia  Savings  and  Loan  Society  San  Francisco. .. 

Humboldt  Savings  and  Loan  Society   San  Fraiiciscii  .. 

Mendocino,  Bank  of  Mendocino  City  . 

Merced  Security  Savings  Bank   Merced  

Oakland  Bauk  of  Saviugs  Oakland  

People's  Savings  Bank  Sacramento  

Sau  Francisco  Savings  Union  Sau  Francisco... 

Santa  Cruz  Bank  of  Savings  and  Loan  '  Santa  Cruz  

Savings  and  Loan  Society  iSan  Francisco... 

Security  Savings  Bauk  Isan  Fraueisce... 

Stockton  Savings  and  Loan  Society  Stocktim  

Uuiou  Savings  Bank  'Oakland  

Vallejo  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Vallejo  


Place. 


County. 


Sau  Francisco. . . 
San  Francisco . . . 
San  Francisco . . . 
San  Francisco... 
Sau  Francisco... 

Mendocino  

Merced  

Alameda  

Sacramento  

San  F  rancisco. . . 

Santa  Cruz   E.  Austin 

San  Francisco  I.lohu  Briekeli 


President. 


D.  Farquharson . . . 

A.  Weill  

L.  Gotting  

M.  D.  Sweeny  

Adolph  C.  Weber.. 

Eugene  Brown  

Ellas  Perkins  .  ... 

E.  C.  Sessions  

W.  Beckman  

James  DeF'reniery 


San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. . . 

.Alameda  

Solano  


J.  Lincoln  

L.  U.  Sliippee. 
J  ■W.  Martin.. 
E.  J.  Wilson  .. 


Cashier. 


Corresponding  Bank,  East. 


V.  Campbell,  Sec'y. 
A.  Brand,  Sec'y  . . . 
George  Lette,  Sec'y 
K.  J.  Tobin,  Treas. . 

A.  Hartmaun  

William  Heeser  .... 

f/.W.  Westby  , 

W.  W.  Gartliwaite. . 

W.  F.  Huntoou  

Lovell  White  

E.  J.  Cox  

Cyrus  W.  Cramany., 
W.  s.  Jones,  Sec'y. . . 

F.  M.  West  

H.  A.  Palmer,  Treas 
Joseph  R.  English  . . . 


J.  it  W.  Seligmain  &  Co.,  New  York. . 
Ninth  Nat.  and  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


National  BanV  of  Commerce,  New  York 
Laidlaw  it  Co.,  New  York  


Laidlaw  k  Co.,  New  York  

Weiis,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Corresponding  Bank,  Califomia. 


Anglo-California  Bank.  San  Francisco. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  


Bank  of  California,  San  Irancisco.. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. . 


Capital. 

Surplus. 

lOO.Ol'O 

$  2,500 

300.0110 

12,251 

400,000 

100,000 

1,259,421 

100,000 

50,696 

9,359 

300,000 

11,779 

1,000,001) 

28,500 

600,000 

9,703 

400,000 

CI  ,908 

600,000 

2,000 

600,000 

204,000 

500,000 

600,000 

62,300 

200,000 

100,000 

300,000 

IJ  A.  ]V  IC   li   11  s 


NAME  OF  BANK. 


Crafts  Son  

P.  Davis  k  Bro  

Andrews*;  Holleubeck. 

J.  P.  Brown  &  Co  

Cressler  .S;  Bonner  

Hayford  it  Perkins 


Place. 


Alleghany  

Anaheim  

Aul>4irn  

Camptonville  . 

Cedarvilie  

Colfax  


Couuty. 


E.  Weiler  IColoma  . 

■Wells,  Fargo  &  Co  

H.  Scammon  

E.  L.  McLure  

■W.  k  P  NichoUs  

J.  H.  Buriiham  

Charles  Heintzen  

A.  B.  Carlock  

Weissbein  Bros,  k  Co  

Harris  k  Rhiue  

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co  

Decker  k  Jewett  

Eideout  k  Smith  

■Walter  Willey  

C.  Sch'.und  

J.  H.  Goodman  &  Co  

Seely  it  Bickford  

Phillips,  Richards  &  Co  

Hideout,  Smith  &  Co  

Mierson,  Jewell  k  Co.'s  Bank 

Thos.  Alder'On  

Herbert  h  raft  Red  Bluff 

Riversid'-  Bank  ^Riverside  .. 

James  Lawrence  English  i  Sacramento 

■W.  A.  C.  Smith  1st.  Helena  . 

D.  B.  Carver  St  Helena.. 

M.  A.  Luce  jSan  Di;go.. 


Columbia  

Dowuieville  

Dutch  Flat  

Dutch  Flat  

Folsom  

Forest  City   

Fort  Jones  

Grass  Valley  

Independence  .. . , 

Iowa  City  

Marysville. ,  

Marysville  

Michigan  Bluff. . . 
Mokelumne  Hill.. 

Napa  ( ity  

Napa  City  

Nevada  City  

Oroville  

Placerville  

rville  


Sau  Frauciseo  

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco  

Sau  Francisco  

San  Francisco. .. . 


Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corp. . . 
Donahoe,  Kelly  it  Co 

Belloc  &  Co  

F.  Berton  k  Co  

Alfred  Borel  &  Co  . . , 

Lazard  Freres  San  Francisco 

Sather  4:  Co  I  San  Francisco 

Sutro  it  Co  jsan  Francisco 

Tallaut  k  Co  iSan  Francisco 

8.  F.  Clearing  House  Association  I  San  FVancisco 

U.  M.  Gordon  &  Co  ISauRa'ae!  ... 

George  Wood  Isierr.,!  v,illev. 


Sierra   

Les  Angeles. . 

Placer  

Yuba   

Modoc  

Placer  

El  Dorado  

ruolumne. . . . 

Sierra   

Placer   

Placer  

Sacramento  . . 

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Nevada   

Inyo  

Placer  

Yuba.  

Yuba  

Placer  

Calaveras  .... 

Napa  

Napa  

Nevada  

Butte  

El  Dorado  

El  Dorado  

rehaiiia  

Syn  Bernardino  ....j'Dyer  Bros.,  Bankers  .... 
Sacramento  ... 

Napa  

Napa  

Sau  Diego  

San  Francisco 
San  l-raucisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Frauciseo. 
San  Francisco. 
Marin  


H.  W  Harries,  Agt. 


A.  McKinlay  Chas.  Sleeper,  Mg 


Corresponding  Bauk,  East. 


Wells,  Pargo  k  Co.,  New  York  , 


Clialham  Nat.  Bank,  New  York  

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York  

Central  National  Bank,  New  York  ... 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York  . 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York  . 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork   

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  New  York  

C.  B.  Richards  it  Co.,  Niw  Y'ork  

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co..  Yew  Yort  

Wells,  Fargo  .<c  Co.,  New  York  

American  Exchange  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y. 
American  Exchange  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y  . 


Corresponding  Bank,  California. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  F'rancisco  

First  National  Bauk,  San  Frauciseo. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ... 

Wells,  Fargo  it  Co.,  San  Francisco  

London  and  San  Francisco  Bauk,  S.  F 
First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 
First  National  Gold  Bk,  San  Francisco 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Sau  Francisco  ... 
London  and  Sau  Francisco  Bank,  8.  F 
Anglo-Californiau  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  . 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  . 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  Sau  Francisco  . 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co  ,  San  Francisco  . 
Anglo-Calitornian  Bauk,  Sau  Francisco 


Capital. 


Surplus. 


Laidlaw  k  Co.,  New  York  

American  Exchange  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y. 


Laidlaw  k  Co.,  New  York  

Chase  National  Bank.  New  York. 
National  Park  Bank,  New  York.. 
Lazard  Freies,  New  York  


New  York  Agency,  49  William  Street 

Eugene  Kelly  k  Co  ,  New  York  

L.  Von  Hoflnian  &  Co.,  New  York  ... 
A.  Islin  &  Co.,  New  York  


Lazard  Freres,  New  York  

Drexel,  Morgan  k  Co.,  New  York... 

S.  Rosenbauiu  k  Co.,  New  York 
Drexel,  Morgau  k  Co.,  New  York  ... 


Anglo-Califoiiiian  Bank,  San  Francisco 
London  and  San  Francisco  Bauk,  S.  F 

Bauk  of  California,  Sau  Francisco  

Bauk  of  California,  San  Fraueisce  .... 

Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco  

Wells.  Fargo  k  Co.,  San  Francisco  

F.  Berton  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  

London  and  San  Francisco  Bank,  S.  F 

Bank  of  Calliforuia,  Sau  Francisjo  

Sather  k  Co..  San  Franciseo  

Anglo-Californiau  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco  . 

Pacific  Bank,  Sau  Francisto  

Lazard  Freres,  San  Fraucisio.  

Bank  of  California,  Sau  Fraucuco  . 


news.  New  York 


Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Bank.  Ssn  FrBticiseo  


6,000,000 


2,600,000 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 


I.  U'Vii  TkvIS,  I'rcsident.  San  Francisco. 
JNO-  J.  Valentinr.  vi.  c-l  re  idciit 

an«l  Gen.  Superlntencient.  San  )-rancisco> 
JAMKS  Heron,  Secretary.  San  I-mncisco. 

II.  B  Parsons.  Asst  h;ec'y,  New  York. 

II.  Wadsworth.  Trea-surcr.  Sau  Francisco. 
Wallace.  Creathouse  \-  Blanding, 
Attorneys.  San  Francisco. 

Office  of  the 
vice-president  and  general  supt. 


|elL4,|arflOt^4 


Dear  Sir  :  The  following  is  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Statement  of  Precious  Metals  produced  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  including  British  Columbia  (and  receipts  in  San  Francisco  by  express  from  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico)  during  1S82,  which  shows  aggregate  products  as  follows:  Gold,  $30,193,3555  Silver,  $50,155,288; 
Copper,  $4,055,037  ;  head,  $8,008,155.    Total  gross  result,  $92,411,835. 

California  shows  a  decrease  in  Gold  of  $1,696,351.  Nevada  shows  a  total  falling  off  of  $1,484,188;  the  yield 
from  the  Comstock  being  $1,333,018,  as  against  $1,726,162  in  1881 — a  decrease  of  $393,144.  The  product  of  Eureka 
District  is  $3,176,656,  as  against  $4,127,265,  in  1881 — a  decrease  of  $953,609.  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  ar.d 
Arizona  each  show  a  notable  increase  on  the  products  of  last  year. 

The  increase  of  transi)ortation  facilities  for  carrying  bullion,  pig  metal,  ores,  etc.,  has  increased  the  difficulty  vA 
verifying  the  reports  of  products  from  several  important  localities ;  and  the  general  tendency  is  to  exaggeration  when  ilic 
actual  values  are  not  obtainable  from  authentic  sources,  but  the  aggregate  result  as  shown  herein,  we  think  may  be  relied  on 
with  reasonable  confidence. 


1  1883. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


California   

Nevada  

Oregon  

Washington   . 

Alaska  

Idaho   

Montana  

Utah  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Texas  

Arizona  

Dakota  

Mexico  (West  Coast). 
British  Columbia.  . . . 


Gold  Dust  and  Bul- 
lion by  Express. 


$14,733,643 
752,506 
431,024 

93,892 

1,091,208 
2,150,000 

76,954 
2,536,500 
43,728 


386,517 
2,595.570 
510,192 
537-476 


$25,939,210 


Gold  Dust  and  Bul- 
lion by  other 
conveyances. 


$736,68: 


215,512 
46,946 
240,000 
191,568 
215,000 
6,201 


21,864 


100,000 
259,557 


134,369 


$2,167,699 


Silver  Bullion  by 
Express. 


$509,342 
6,588,023 


882,890 
4,065,000 
3,139,020 
4,803,925 

919,047 

257,597 
5,631,083 


1,710,249 


$28,506,176 


Ores  and  Base 
Bullion  by  Freight. 


$352,831 
3,022,847 


1,160,072 
1,574,000 
4,92 1, 000 
18,592,840 
2,682,493 


TOTAU 


3,180,667 
312,000 


$35,798,750 


m6,332,498 
10,363,37'' 
646,5:/' 
140,83^ 
240,000 

3-325,738 
8,004,000 

8,143,175 
25,933,265 

3,667,13- 
257,597 
9,298,267 
2,855,127 

2,532,441 
671,845 


$92,411,835 


The  gross  yield  for  1882,  shown  above,  segregated,  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Gold  32tVo%  $30,193,355 

Silver  SAiWA   50,155,288 

Copper  4yVff%   4,o55,o37 

Lead   83%^%   8,008,155 


$92,411,835 

AN.VUAL  PRODUCTS  OF  LEAD,  COPPER,  SILVER  AND  GOLD  IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  WEST  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER,  IST'O-ISSS. 


YE^\R. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 

1873- 
1874. 

1875- 
1876. 
1S77. 
1S78. 
1879. 

iSSo. 
1881. 
1882. 


Products  as  per 
W.  F  ft  Cos  Statement.s 

including  Amounts 
from  British  Columbia 
and  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 


$54,000,000 
58,284,000 
62,236,959 
72,258,693 
74,401,045 
80,889,057 

90,875,173 
98,421,754 
81,154,622 

75,349-501 
80,167,936 

84,504,417 
92,411,835 


Product  after 
deducting  Amounts 

from  British 
Columbi.i  and  West 
Coast  of  Mexico. 


$52,150,000 
55,784,000 
60,351,824 
70,139,860 
71,965,610 

76,703,433 
87,219,859 
95,811,582 
78,276,167 
72,688,888 
77,232,512 
81,198,474 
89,207.549 


The  Net  Product  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  exclusive  of  British 
Columbia  and  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  divided,  is  as  follows  : 


$1, 080,000 
2,100,000 
2,250,000 
3,450,000 
3,800,000 
5,100,000 
5,040,000 
5,085,250 
3,452,000 
4,185,769 
5,742,390 
6,361,902 
8,008,155 


Copper. 


$  898,000 
1,195,000 
4,055,037 


Silver. 


$17,320,000 
19,286,000 
19,924,429 
27,483.302 
29,699, 122 

31,635,239 
39,293,924 
45,846,109 
37,248,137 
37,032,857 

38,033,055 
42,987,613 

48,133,039 


Gold. 


$33,750,000 
34,398,000 

38,177,395 
39,206,558 
38,466,488 
39,968,194 
42,886,935 
44,880,223 
37,576,030 
31,470,262 
32,559,067 
30,653,959 
29,01 1,318 


The  exports  of  silver  during 
Southam[)ton,  $27,390,000.  From 
Total,  $43,266,000,  as  against  $2 


the  present  year  to  Japan,  China,  India,  the  Straits, 
Venice,  $9,695,000.    From  Marseilles,  $806,000. 
7,000,000  from  the  same  places  in  iS8i. 

JNO.  J. 


etc.,  have  been  as  follows  :  From 
From  San  Francisco,  $5,375,000. 

VALENTINE, 

Pirsi'leiit  &>  Gen'l  Sirperinfevdenl. 


rBdranwl'actTirers  ol'the 

STANDAED  SYETJP, 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

Put  up  in  Barrels  Fxiirps«Iy  for  Ucme  Con- 
■amptlou. 

ALSO,} 

EXTEA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

[In  BarielH  for  Export. 

REFINED  SUGARS, 

At  Lowest  Market  Rate*. 


Offce:  S25  Market  Street,  Up  Stairs. 


J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

Shipping  and  Conimission  Merchants, 
HAWAIIAN  LINE  OF  PACKETS. 

32.5  Market  Street, 

PRLSCOTT  &  ZIMV  LI  I^AKN, 

PJ  OritlEIOliS  OK 

Quccii    City  Market, 

I>F.ALKi:b  IN  ALL  KINTS  OF 

AMERICAN  EEEF,  VEAL,  IVUTTCN,  PCFK  AND  CORNED 
(MEATS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIFTION. 

ALSO  IMI  OBTF-KH  OF 

Choicest   Easleiii  llaiH.<4,,   Bacon,   I.<ftr<l  and 
Furvlgii  Snu'tiijjrfK  of  all  Kinds. 


CORNED  BEEF  ANb  i-URK  FOR  SALE  BY 
THE  BARREL. 


1154-11"8  Market  St.,  atd  6-8  Taylor  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  GOLD  BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.! 

Paid-np   Capitnl  SI,50U,000 

Surplus    Kiinil    and  Undivided 

Profits  $  ;i80,000 

President  R.  C.  WOOLWORTH 

VIce-rrrs  dent  D.  CAI.I.AtJH.AN 

Casliier  K.   U.  MURUAN 

DIRECTORS: 
R.  C.  Woolworth,  Peter  Donahue, 

D.  Callajilian,  Isaac  Wurmser, 

C.  G.  HuDker,  James  Pbelan, 

George  A.  Luw,  .James  Moffit, 

H.  N.  Van  Bcrjjeu. 

CorresjM*  ii  den  tg  s 

LONDON          B.\IUNG  HROTHEHS    Jt  CO. 

HANK   Ol'-  iMOXTHEAI,,  !l  BIRCHIE 
LANE.  LOMBARD  STREET. 

PARIS  HOTTINGI  ER  &  CO. 

DI  BI.IN  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

HA.MBIRG.... HESSE   NEWMAN  &  CO 

NEW  YORK. ..NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE. 

BOSION  BLACKSTONE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

CHICAGO  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Exi  hHDgp  on  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britiau,  Ireland,  and  the  Cuutiuent,  buu.ht  and 
8  >ld. 

Commercial  Credits  issned,  available  ia  Europe, 
China,  and  Japun. 

C<illei'ti<ins  n  sde  and  prompt  returns  rendered  at 
mHrket  rati  s  (»f  Exchange. 

AccnuntK  solicited  Irom  Individuals,  Firms,  Banks, 
and  Bankers. 


NICOLL, 

THE  TAILOR, 

(Branch  of  New  York), 

PHEllN'S  BUILDING, 
816  and  818 

MARKET  STREET, 


Cordially  invites  tlie  public  to  visit  hia  new 
(tore,  where  they  will  see  tile  lari^est  and 
choicest  stock  nf  Enc^iish  and  Foreign  spe- 
cialties in  Woolens  for  the  Spring;  Season. 
Give  as  a  call. 

WALK  RIGHT  IN, 

Examine  oar  New  Styles,  Prices  and  %aal- 
ity.  Civility  to  all.  No  trouble  to  show 
fi^oods.  Lightest  and  Largest  Tailoring  ISs- 
tablishment  on  the  coast.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Store  lighted  by  Klectrlclty. 


THE  FAMOUS  ENGLISH 


TINSEL 


SUITINGS. 


The  /Tolden  threads  among  the  green, 
.SIsthetic  colors  blended  in  betwe*»D, 
The  silver  threads  mixed  in  with  brown- 
All  colors  in  wool  as  soft  as  down. 


TO  ORDER: 

Pants  from   $  5  GO 

Suits  from   20  OO 

Overcoats  from   ..  15  OO 

Dress  Coats  from   20  OU 

Genuine  6x  Beaver  Suits 

from   60  OO 

Black  Doeskin  Pants  from    7  OO 

White  Vests  from   3  OO 

Fancy  Vests  from   6  OO 

English  Cortis  for  Hunting  Suits 
SAMPLES, 

With   Instructions  for  Self-measurement 
with  our  Gazette  of  New  Fashions, 

JO  ]V  T     X."  K  XO  . 


NICOLiLi,  The  Tailor, 

Men's  Furnishing  Depart- 
ment, 

Also  invites  ntfeiition  to  his  NV^v  Fnrnlshfn|f 
Depiirliiit'iit  — Is  tli«  liir^est  stoi  k.  of  titv  linmt 

MEN'S  UNDERWEAR, 
WHITE  AND  CDLORED  SHIRTS, 
CASSIMERE  AND  BLUE  FLANNEL  OVER- 
SHIRTS, 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY  HALF-HOSE, 
NECKWEAR, 
SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 


NICOLL,  The  Tailor, 
Ready-made  Department, 

Hasa  lai';;«'  uttock  of  Meti'*]^,  Iloyi4*  unci  Youths* 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

Of  the  IVewesI  Pal  leriiit  an<l  Imiiroved  Styles, 
of  our  own  iiia  iiufact  ui  e  aii<l  wx\  nan  fed 
shrunk.    i>leii''i*  ^uiiit  from  Iloy»''  i^uils, 

tlvercoatti,  LlsltTM 

SHKt  1  \  \a  a  r'l'K;\T10>r  paid  to  patrons 
from  the  country. 


NICOI^l^,  The  Tailor, 

PHELAN'S  BUILDING, 
]^a.z*ls.ot  Stx-eot, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OP  CALIFORNIA. 


T 


The  above  cut  illustrates  a  new  and  very  complete 
little  machine,  invented  by  C.  H.  Baker.  M  E.,for  feed- 
ing quicksilver  into  the  batteries  of  gold  quartz  mills. 
The  mechanical  contrivance  and  operation  of  it  is 
about  as  follows: 

Within  the  circular  box,  the  lower  part  of  which  also 
acts  as  a  quicksilver  reservoir,  j  ust  back  of,  and  cemented 
with  the  shaft  of  the  ge«r  wheel,  is  a  hollow  tube,  or 
arm,  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  On  its  outer  arm 
it  has  a  bulbous  head,  with  set  screw  at  its  base, 
which  allows  of  a  small  cavity  of  any  desired  capacity 
being  formed  below  the  level  of  the  apex  of  twooblique 
passages  which  communicate  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  exterior  of  said  bulbous  head  to  the  interior 
passage  in  arm  runnine  to  the  hollow  shaft  of  gear 
wheel  before  spoken  of.  The  modus  operandi  would  be 
this:  Power  being  applied,  by  means  of  belt,  trom  cam 
shaft  to  small  pulley  on  right,  transmit'ed  thence 
by  worm  to  worm  wheel,  would  dip  hollow  arm  down 
into  quicksilver  reservoir,  and,  as  it  slowly  turned  and 
changed  levels,  all  surplus  quicksilver  above  the  set- 
screw  cavity  would  flow  back  into  reservoir  through  the 
oblique  holes,  until,  as  the  arms  contiuued  to  revolve, 
(the  exterior  of  said  oblique  passages  being  brought 
thereby  higher  than  where  they  join  in  the  center  of 
arms) ,  and  reached  its  highest  point,  the  drop  would 
flow  down  and  out  of  shaft  into  tube  leading  to  battery. 
The  machine  having  few  parts,  and  being  very  simple 
in  construction,  will  not  get  out  of  order,  and  cannot  be 
worn  out  within  any  reas'-nable  time.  Already  it  has 
proved  its  adaptation  to  the  work,  feeding  once  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  in  thirty  minutes,  a  large  or 
small  dose,  as  may  be  required,  the  quantity  being  reg- 
ulated in  a  moment  by  a  set-screw,  without  stopping. 
Heretofore  this  has  been  done  by  hand,  and  siibject  to 
the  attention  or  inattention  of  the  operators  of  mills, 
and  often,  from  necessity,  much  gold  is  lost  for  want  of 
the  proper  feeding  of  quicksilver.  It  is  put  at  the  low 
price  of  $35,  with  all  the  fittings  necessary  to  put  it  to 
work;  weight,  70  lbs. 

Manufactured  by  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  222  &  224 
Fremont  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET, 

OALIFOENIA  STEEET  TO  PINE, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Streets. 

Tbe  Leading  Market  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

DEPOT  FOR  THE  CHOICEST  MEATS,  FISH,  POUL- 
TRY, FRUIT,  VEGETABLES,  AND 
DAIRY  PRODUCE. 


Goods  purchased  in  this  Market  need  no  other  recom- 
mendation. 

THOS.    BROWN,  Superintendent. 


The  early  growth  of  California  Hops  neither 
met  with  favor  at  home  not  abroad;  they  were 
said  to  lie  rank  and  bitter  and  devoid  of  keep- 
ing qualities. 

About  1870,  they  were  a  glut  here  at  ten  cents 
per  pound,  aud  one  intelligent  grower,  in  that 
year,  told  me  he  despaired  of  ever  raising  a 
re  illy  No.  1  article  in  California. 

He  had  been  cultivating  his  ground  for  sev- 
eral years;  had  made  quite  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  drying  (I  think  be  had  patented 
it;  had  been|  very  careful  in  picking  and  dry- 
ing his  last  crop,  but  was  in  despair  about  the 
ultimate  success.  I  had  been  using  his  hops 
and  found  them  remarkably  good,  and  advised 
him  to  ship  direct  to  England — to  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  decidedly  opposed  at  first,  as  he 
had,  years  before,  sent  some  from  the  same 
yard  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  results.  I 
explained  to  him  my  theory  of  the  matter, 
which  was,  that  new  soil  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  alkalis  aud  substances  detrimental 
to  their  keeping  qualities;  that  hops  greedily 
absorb  these  matters  and  carry  some  part  of 
them  into  the  extract;  there  they  produce  rabid 
and  acetic  fermentations  but  retain  all  the  bit- 
ter. After  arguing  the  matter  with  him  some 
time,  he  concluded  to  send  100  bales  to  Eng- 
land. Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  bought  Eome  of 
them,  and  the  ale  made  from  them  took  the 
prize  at  Sydenham  in  1871. 

This  brought  the  foreigners  into  our  market 
next  season,  and  hops  ruled  at  50  cents  per 
pound.  This  price,  of  course,  being  very  re- 
munerative, many  went  into  hop-raising,  and 
comes  our  next  heavy  set  back. 

Knowing  the  aversion  brewers  have  to  hops 
from  new  soil,  many  of  |the  growers  sold  their 
crop  without  name  or  brand  on  the  bales.  Un- 
principled men,  for  immediate  gain,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  and  put  on  favorite  brands, 
with  the  result  that  might  be  expected,  and  the 
fair  fam'e  of  our  State  suffered  severely.  The 
same  practice  has  been  carried  on  again  this 
year,  and  unless  a  stop  be  put  to  it  it  will  be 
worse  next  year.  As  your  excellent  paper 
reaches  almost  all  the  growers,  I  would  suggest 
through  you,  that  they  lose  no  time  in  getting 
a  bill  before  the  Legislature  compelling  every 
grower  to  have  a  specific  brand,  recorded  at 
the  State  capitol;  that  it  be  a  felony  to  sell  or 
remove  a  bale  or  package  of  hops  without  the 
grower's  brand  being  placed  legibly  thereon; 
and  that  it  be  a  felony  to  copy,  counterfeit, 
use  or  remove  another's  brand.  This  may  be 
crude,  as  I  have  stated  it,  but  something  of  the 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  would  remind  them  that  growers  North  are 
much  more  careful  than  we  are,  aud  it  behooves 
us  to  look  well  to  our  laurels.  There  is  no 
place  on  earth  can  equal  California,  if  due  care 
is  observed.    Respectfully,        C.  Willmot. 


It  Passes  Under  the  Klnnnfrement  of  a  Vet- 
eran Proprietor. 


THE    EIGHTH  TIME. 

D.  J.  Staples.  President  of  the  Firernans 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  has,  for  the  eighth 
time,  been  elected,  unanimously,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
This  is  a  very  high  compliment  to  confer  upon 
any  gentleman,  and  shows  that  Mr.  Staples 
has  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to 
the  association 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


•>mm       I0B  POINTING,  wmi  binding,  ENG^;qYiN6<- 

ELECTROTYPINC,  STEREOTYPING,  ETC. 

Orders  by  M.lil  or  Express  will  receive  prompt  atlentlon.    Business  Men  .inii  M.inufacturers  contemplating  having 
Illustrated  Catalogues  or  Price  Lists  or  any  job  re*iuiring  fine  presswork  orintcd,  should  send  to  us  for  estimate 
before  ortlering.    We  m;ike  a  specialty  of  fine  illustrated  work,  and  refer  to  the  appearance 
of  the  RiibOURCKS  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  can  do  in  this  line. 


Address 


PACIFIC  PRESS,  Oakland,  Cal. 


On  the  first  day  of  last  month  the  Baldwin  Hotel 
passed  under  the  nranagement  of  H.H.Pearson.  The 
Baldwin  has,  ever  since  it  was  opened,  heen  recognized 
as  the  leading  hotel  of  this  coast,  and  its  final  passage 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pearson  insures  the  highest 
maintenance  of  its  reputation.  In  erecting  the  Bald- 
win the  wisest  care  was  exercised  to  produce  a  building 
superior  to  any  hotel  hitherto  constructed,  and  during 
the  six  years  it  has  been  open  to  the  public  no  particu- 
lar has  been  discovered  in  which  more  beauty  or  better 
convenience  could  have  been  secured  Every  one  of 
the  six  stories  is  arranged  to  the  minutest  detail  for 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  guests,  for  whom  it  has  a 
capacity  of  500.  The  building  is  fire-proof,  strongly 
constructed,  located  in  the  most  central  spot  in  the 
city,  close  to  the  munsious  of  Nob  Hill,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  places  of  amusement.  For  the  stranger  in 
San  Francii-co  no  other  hotel  is  as  well  situated,  and 
with  regard  to 

The  Equipments  of  <lie  House, 

They  are  not  surpassed  on  the  continent.    The  rooms 
aud  furniture  an:  handsome  and  comfortable,  the  at- 
tendants numerous  and  well  trained,  and  the  table 
bears  the  best  fare  in  the  State.   The  Baldwin  is  one  of 
the  first  prominent  sights  that  catch  the  eye  ot  the 
visitor  as  he  reaches  the  city,  and  is  known  not  only  to 
the  traveling  communities  of  the  East,  but  far  into  the 
Old  World,  as  a  place  par  excellence.    The  office  makes 
as  perfect  a  picture  of  magnificence  as  marble  floors 
and  counters,  plate-glass  and  polished  woods,  all  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  can  effect.    Loungers  are  pro- 
hibited from  the  office,  and  ladies  can  attend  to  busi- 
ness at  the  counter  without  injury  to  the  finest  sensi- 
bility.   Splendid  parlors  for  the  ao':oinmodatiou  of 
the  guests,  graced  with  fine  paintings,  plate  mirrors, 
rich  carpets,  tapestries  and  elegant  furniture.  Through- 
out the  house  are  electric  bells,  messenger  calls  and 
every  conceivable  convenience.    In  the  lower  halls  are 
tropical  plants  and  everywhere  some  object  of  beauty. 
For  the  pleasure  of  male  guests,  a  first-class  billiard- 
room,  patronized  by  the  best  gentlemen  in  the  town, 
and  one  of  the  best  bars  in  the  city,  are  located  on  the 
ground  floor.    A  barber  shop  is  also  adjacaut  to  the 
office,  and  hot  and  cold  baths  can  be  enjoyed  without 
leaving  the  house,  bathrooms  and  closets  being 
Connected  with    Every  Suite. 
The  dining-hall,  situated  in  the  second  story,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  elegant  in  every  detail,  and  equaled 
in  its  delights  only  by  the  epicurean  fare  with  which 
its  tables  are  laden.    For  six  years  the  Baldwin  has 
been  the  choisen  abode  of  more  tourists  and  country  vis- 
itors than  any  other  two  hotels  in  the  city.   The  people 
of  this  State  and  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  and 
Arizona  know  that  their  wants  can  be  better  catered  to 
there  than  anywhere  else,  and  whenever  any  public 
assemblage  calling  the  attendance  of  interior  delegates, 
is  held  in  this  city,  they  make  their  headquarters  at 
that  place.    Especially  since  Mr.  Pearson  has  taken 
charge  will  this  experience  continue.    Mr.  Peaeson  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  hotelkeepers  in 
the  United  States.    He  was  almost  born  in  the  business, 
and  has  been  connected  with  hotels  ever  since  he  was 
ten  years  old.    He  has,  at  some  time,  been  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  best  hotels  on  the  Coast,  and  it  was 
under  his  management  that  the  old  Cosmopolitan  be- 
came BO  popular  on  this  slope.   He  buys  everything 
needed  for  the  hotel  first  hand,  refusingjto  deal  with 
middlemen,  and  insuring  his  guests  the  best  articles  to 
be  bought  in  the  market,  without  being  compelled  to 
stint  them  in  quantity  to  offset  commissions  and  out- 
side profits.    He  has  taken  care  to  surround  himself 
with  the  best  men  in  the  hotel,  profession,  and  boasts  a 
corps  of  assissants  which  cannot  be  rivaled. 

Brush  Hardenbergli, 
Chief  clerk,  belonged  to  the  St.  George,  of  Sacramento, 
in  its  halcyon  days,  then  to  the  Russ  House,  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Cosmopolitan,  and  the  Grand,  being  in  all 
these  places  one  of  the  most  popular  clerks  of  the  last 
25  years.  M.  A.  French,  the  cashier,  was  connected 
with  the  old  Rassette  House,  and  was  cashier  of  the 
Occidental,  under  the  management  of  the  Lelands.  H. 
S.  Greely,  chief  caterer,  has  had  a  wide  and  leading  ex- 
perience He  has  acted  in  ihe  same  capacity  in  the  In- 
ternational, of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  the  Arlington,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  Auzerais,  of  San  Jose,  the  Galindo 
House,  of  Oakland,  the  Occidental,  of  this  city,  while 
managed  by  the  Lelands,  and  has  just  been  secured  from 
the  Esmund  House  of  Portland,  the  leading  hotel  of  the 
whole  Northwest.  The  night  clerk  is  E.G.  Pearson,  son 
of  the  proprietor,  who  is  also  experienced  in  hisbusiness, 
and  never  fails  to  satisfy  people  with  whom  he  has  any 
transactions.  It  requires  only  a  casual  visit  to  the 
Baldwin  to  obtain  it  credit  for  being  admirably  man- 
aged, and  a  single  transaction  with  Mr.  Pearson  satisfies 
the  visitor  that  his  comfort  will  be  ably  attended  to, 
with  the  advantage  of  moderate  charges  for  the  most 
Saperior  Accommodations. 
Any  man,  single,  and  bent  on  pleasure,  or  married,  and 
with  the  comfort  of  a  family  to  secure,  as  well  as  business 
men.  who  will  spend  one  day  underthe  care  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son and  his  assistants,  will  not  fail  to  complete  the  term 
of  his  remainder  in  the  city  under  the  same  genial  influ- 
ences. Broad  generosity,  wide  experience,  and  keen 
judgment  enable  the  new  management  to  divine  and  re- 
spond to  the  wants  of  guests,  before  demands  can  bo 
made  for  attention.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  out- 
come of  Mr.  Pearson's  venture  in  undertaking  to  run  the 
Baldwin.  The  hotel  itself  affords  greater  opportunity 
to  please  the  public  than  any  other  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  the  proprietor  is  ad- 
mitted, by  the  whole  profession,  to  possess  the  power  of 
perceiving  wants,  satisfying  them,  and  charming  strang- 
ers, as  well  as  friends,  in  the  greatest  degree.  From 
time  to  time,  the  press  has  lauded  the  beauties  of  the 
hotel,  and,  since  pioneer  days,  Ihe  abilities  of  Mr. 
Pearson  have  received  acknowledgment  wherever  that 
geutleiuan  was  lucutud,  aud  now,  that  the  best  hotel 


and  the  best  hotel  proprietor  are  brought  t":  n  ■  -.■  for 
public  recognition,  the  heartiest  commeudatiou  cuu  be 
accorded  them,  without  hesitation,  and  with  truthful 
emphasis. 

PIREM.\NS     FUND    INSURANCE  CO. 

The  twentieth  annual  statement  of  this  company,  be- 
fore us,  shows  thai  the  past  year,  although  unfortunate 
to  underwriting,  in  general,  has  beeu  a  profitable  one  to 
this  company,  which  exhibits  both  a  handsome  increase 
in  business  and  in  net  surplus. 

The  career  of  this  company,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  makes  a  complete  record  of  the  insurance  busi 
ness  of  California:  for  not  only  did  the  company  issue 
the  first  fire  insurance  policy  of  any  Pacific  Coast  com- 
pany, now  in  existence,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago 
fire,  out  of  the  five  California  companies  represented 
throughout  the  East,  the  Fireinans  Fund  alone  promptly 
met  every  liability,  and  remained  to  cull  the  honors 
and  profits  of  a  gem  ral  business  throughout  the  United 
States,  paying  in  that  year  alone  more  than  its  entire 
capital,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  thereafter  was  the  only 
representative  of  California  underwriting  east  of  the 
Uocky  Mountains. 

In  all  the  great  conflagrations  of  the  past  ten  years — 
Chicago,  Boston,  Virginia  City,  Portland,  Oregon— as 
well  as  in  its  full  share  of  the  less  prominent  fires 
which  have  swept  our  country  so  constantly,  of  late, 
the  Fireman's  Fund  has  been  prominently  interested, 
and  has,  during  this  time,  by  the  payment  of  losses  a;;- 
gregating  inanv  times  its  capital,  earned  and  sustained 
a  character  for  integrity  and  ability  which  has  placed  it 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  fire  underwriting. 

In  181)7,  the  Firemans  I'"und,  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  doing  an  exelunively  fire  insurance  business, 
commenced  Marine  Underwriting  also,  that  depart- 
ment being  placed  in  the  charge  of  Wm?  J.  Dutton,  the 
Companys  present  secretary.  At  that  time  there  were 
six  other  locals  and  a  number  of  foreign  agencies 
actively  engaged  in  this  department  of  underwrit- 
ing. Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  Marine 
business  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  during  which 
several  companies  have  discontinued  their  Marine  de- 
partments, and  the  solely  Marine  local  has  retired  from 
business,  the  Marine  branch  of  the  Firemans  Fund  has 
been  uniformly  profitable  and  has  increased  in  volume 
until  1882,  the  Marine  prcntiuins  of  the  company  were 
nearly  if  not  quite  double  those  of  any  other  American 
company  organized  west  of  New  York  State. 


THE    BREAD    WE  EAT. 

In  these  days  of  so  much  food  adultm-ation,  it  is 
a  matter  of  jileasure  for  u.s  to  be  able  ti>  recommend 
the  New  Ei%'l.an(l  Baking  Powder  being  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  which  is  put  up  in  cans  of  full 
weight,  anil  composed  only  of  the  best  qualities  of 
creain-of-tartar  and  bi-carbonatc  of  soda;  which 
all  medical  anil  chemical  authorities  agree,  when 
combined  in  jiroper  proportions,  constitute  a  "  pure 
bilking  powder."  In  view  of  the  m,aiiy  brands  of 
baking  powder  in  the  market,  adulterated  with 
inferior  ingredients,  to  take  the  place  of  one  or  the 
other  above  co.stly  materials,  and  put  extra  profit 
into  the  pocket  of  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer, 
it  behooves  our  readers  and  the  general  jiublic  to 
be  careful  in  their  choice  of  a  baking  powder  for 
use  at  home;  and  we  know,  from  [iractical  experi- 
ence, that  the  New  England  Iiraiul  will  give  far 
better  satisfaction  than  anything  else  of  the  kind 
obtainable.  Practical  trials  iiivariably  show  the 
New  England  baking  jiowder  to  produce  the  best 
results  in  cooking,  while  the  reports  of  eminent 
medical  men  and  chemists  satisfactorily  prove  that 
it  is  composed  only  of  creani-of-tartar  and  soda, 
combined  in  such  nice  proportiims  to  evolve  the 
highest  amount  of  leavening  gas,  and  hence  aid 
materially  in  tiu-ning  out  the  lightest  and  most 
wholesome  bread  and  buiscuit  and  cake;  such  as 
all  good  housekeepers  desire  to  set  on  their  tables. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  old  adage,  "  the  proof  of  the  pudding,"  etc., 
whilst  being  a  very  homely  one,  seems  to  express  so 
much,  and  appears  to  be  so  appropriate,  that  we  append, 
herewith,  Uie  proof,  as  connected  with  Peruvian  Bitlers. 
An  assay,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  various  al- 
kaloids contained  iu  the  Cincliona  Rubra  bark,  is  nec<  s- 
sary  to  the  preparation  of  every  batch  of  Peruvian 
Bitters.  Tliis  insures  regularity,  without  which  this 
Sovereign  Panacea  would  never  have  acquired  its  pres- 
ent well  known  reputation.  With  this,  all  may  feel 
assured  that  everything  is  being  done  to  prove  that  the 
article  referred  to  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  it;  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  no  coin  or 
pains  will  be  spared  in  Keeping  Peruvian  BiUers  up  to 
the  mark  claimod-the  best  of  its  kind. 

Assay,  by  .Jas.  G.  Steele,  Pharaiace  tical  Chemist, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Eight  Troy  ounces  of  Cinchona  Rubra  bark  gave  163 
grains  of  alkaloids. 

Quinia  8™'ns. 

(^inclionidia  li^'  " 

Quinidiii  33  " 

Cinchonia  3**  " 

153  grains 

THE    CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 

This  market,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Thos. 
BnowN,  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  its  very  many  pa- 
trons. This  market  always  contains  the  best  of  every- 
thing—the choicest  fruits  from  semi-tropic  California, 
and,  also,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  i  he  dealers 
In  all  the  various  departments  of  this  market  are  polite 
and  courteous  to  its  patrons.  Mr.  Brown  has  had 
charge  for  many  years,  and  has  discharged  the  impor- 
tant duties  in  a  very  acceptable  manner  to  the  public. 
The  display  always  there  to  be  found  strikes  visitors 
from  abroad  as  most  wonderful,  for  there  is  no  day  of 
the  year  that  the  finest  fruit  aud  freshest  of  vegetsblev 
may  uut  bu  seon. 
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SAN    DIEUO  COUNTY. 


[COKTlNnED  FUOM  FlFTliESTH  FA0E.1 

'rom  its  moutU,  and  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Oila.  This  is  considered  the  hottest  place  on  the 
Coast,  as  there  are,  on  an  average,  350  clear  days  in  the 
year.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  t  iwiis  and  pre- 
cincts in  the  county.  The  population  in  1880,  of  this 
vast  scope  of  country  was  8,618,  but  will;  number 
fully  12,000  at  present. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY. 
In  May,  1850,  the  City  of  San  Francisco  first  entered 
upon  its  formal  and  legally  recognized  existence  as  an 
independent  municipality.  The  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  been  duly  orgauiz«^d  the  mouth  preceding. 
For  upwards  of  60  years  the  two  distinct  governments 
cotemporaneously  maintained  independent  administra- 
tions wi.h  the  same  geographical  limits.  On  the  first 
of  July,  1856,  the  Consolidation  Act,  uniting  the  two, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  ••  The  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,"  was  passed.  Although  but  27  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  accomplishment  of  this  consoli- 
dation, reckoning  from  its  independent  birthday  of 
May,  1830,  33  years  in  May  of  the  present  year,  will  be 
the  exact  age  of  the  city.  The  total  land  area  of  the 
city  and  county  is  26,681  acres,  by  far  the  smallest 
county  in  the  State,  its  average  breadth  from  ocean  to 
bay  being  four  and  one-half,  by  six  and  one-half  miles 
in  length.  The  peninsula  on  which  the  city  is  located 
is  about  30  miles  long  by  fifteen  wide,  the  city  and 
county  occupying  the  western  end.  There  are  1,U97 
streets,  avenues,  and  alleys,  which  appear  on  the  map 
of  the  city,  and  27,550  buildings,  about  6,000  of  which 
are  brick;  the  balance  is  of  wood.   There  ate  92  church 


unusually  large  amount  of  beer  manufactured  iu  San 
Franc  i^eo.  A  number  of  our  largest  brewers  are  in- 
creasing their  capacity.  Thi  re  are  three  distilleries  in 
the  State,  two  of  which  are  in  this  city.  "The  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  tobacco  has  largely  increased  during 
the  past  year.  There  are  about  500  white  men,  iOO 
white  females,  and  4,500  Chinese  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cigars.  About  70  boot  and  shoe  establish- 
ments are  in  the  city,  employing  3,500  hsnds;  it  is  es- 
timated that  fully  2,900  of  these  are  Chinese,  The  man- 
ufacture of  clothing  and  underwear  has  increared  from 
25  to  10  per  cent.,  but  we  are  unable  to  obtain  the  exact 
figures  so  early  iu  the  year.  We  have  six  extensive  box 
factories,  employing  450  men  and  boys;  besides  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  establishments  of  this  character,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  important  industries  that  cannot 
appear  in  so  brief  an  article  as  this,  such  as  powder 
works,  bag  factories,  silk  factory,  jewelry  works,  carri- 
age and  wagon  factories,  billiard  table  works,  wine 
tank  builders,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  soap 
works,  agricultural  works, mirror  works,  glue  factories, 
type  foundries,  trunk  factories,  terra  cotta  works,  stucco 
works,  furniture  factories,  harness  and  saddle  factories, 
fruit  canneries,  oil  works,  marble  works,  cracker  baker- 
ies, glove  factories,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  de- 
taih  d  description  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  an  article  as  brief  as  we  are  obliged  to  make  this,  but 
the  fine  bird's  eye  view,  with  its  hundreds  of  ships  and 
steamers,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  lying  at  anchor, 
will  give  our  Eastern  and  European  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  San  Francisco. 

SA.N  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sacramento,  on  the  east  by 
Amador,  Calaveras  and  Stanislaus;  on  the  south  by 
Stanislaus,  and  on  the  west  by  Alameda  and  Contra 


head  of  the  Stockton  channel,  on  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  91  miles  from  San  Francisco  by 
rail,  and  117  miles  by  water.  This  channel  is  a  wide 
and  deep  arm  of  the  Sacramento  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  COO  tons  capacity.  The  city  extends 
over  an  ana  of  four  square  miles.  The  character  of  its 
buildings  are  generally  very  substantial  and  good,  the 
business  portion  being  built  almost  entirely  of  brick. 
A  system  of  street  railroads  affords  easy  accommodation 
between  various  parts  of  the  city.  Stockton  is  conceded 
to  be  the  most  important  grain  market  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  outside  of  San  Francisco.  The  deep,  navigable 
channel,  radiating  from  the  rivi-r  into  different  points 
in  the  city,  give  a  convenient  water  front  of  many  miles 
in  extent,  such  as  is  not  possessed  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  Substantial  wharves  have  been  built,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  nearly  a  mile.  In  facilities  for 
transportation,  Stockton  is  unusually  fortunate.  RalJ- 
roads  radiate  from  this  center  in  all  directions;  north, 
south,  east,;and  west,  connecting  directly  with  the  en- 
tire Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  mountain 
country  on  the  east,  San  Francisco  on  the  southwest' 
and  the  Eastern  States  by  both  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroads.  A  daily  line  of  steamers  runs 
between  Stockton  and  San  Francisco,  besides  innumer- 
able crafts,  carrying  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  to  San 
Frtn"isco,  and  returning  with  coal,  lumber,  and  mer- 
chandise. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Stockton  are  only 
second  to  San  Francisco.  This,  being  a  central  location, 
convenient  to  the  great  Mount  Diablo  coal  fields,  fuel 
may  be  delivered  cheaply  by  water  communication;  in 
fact,  the  facilities  tor  freighting  fuel  material  of  all 
kinds,  either  by  water  or  rail,  are  not  excelled  by  any 
locality  on  the  Coast.  Stockton  has  made  rapid  strides 
in  her  manufacturing  during  the  last  five  years.  Two 


wheat.  The  town  contains  about  2U0  people  Ten  miles 
south  from  Stockton  is 

Lathrop, 

The  jmiction  of  the  Central  and^onthern  Pacific  rail- 
roads; it  contains  a  splendid  hotel,  where  all  trains 
stop  for  refreshments.  About  fifteen  miles  southeast 
of  Lathrop  is 

Tracy, 

The  junction  of  the  Central  and  San  Pablo  and  Tulare 
division  of  the  Southerc  Pacific  Railroad,  83  miles  from 
tiau  Francisco  via.  the  new  road,  and  71  via.  Livermore. 
The  town  contains  about  lUO  people.  The  oth>r  towns 
in  the  county  are:  New  Hope,  50  inhabitants;  French 
Camp,  75;  Atlanta,  50;  Acampo,  75  to  100,  Bantas,  50; 
Bellota,  5U;  CoUegeville,  5U;  Elliott,  50;  Peters,  40. 

SAN   LUIS    OBISPO  COUNTY 

Lies  on  the  west  coast  of  California,  between  latitude 
35  and  36  degs.,  north.  The  distance  from  Ban  Fran- 
cisco by  steamer  to  Port  Harford  is  *2ul  miles;  and  Irom 
the  latter  place,  by  rail,  it  is  nine  miles  to  the  town  of 
San  Luis  Obispo.  Tlie  boundaries  of  the  county  art: 
north,  by  Monterey;  on  the  east  by  Kern;  on  the  south 
by  Santa  Barbara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  contains  2,U22,40u  acrts,  481,337  of  which  are  covered 
by  Mexican  grant  titles;  and  1,541,162  acres  are  United 
States  Qovernmeut  titles.  The  county  lies  between  the 
Coast  Range  mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
divided  by  the  Santa  Lucia  range  inio  two  unequal 
parts,  about  one-third  lying  west  of  this  range  and  two- 
thirds  east, and  both  parallel  with  the  ocean  m  ■  noith- 
easterly  and  south-westerly  direction.  It  is  well 
watered  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  of  mountains  by 
numerous  small  living  streams  that  head  up  iu  the 
mountains,  and  by  springs  which  find  their  way  west 
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organizations,  all  of  which  hnve  houses  of  worship  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Twenty-three  large  brick 
business  blocks  have  been  addea,  all  of  which  are  four 
and  five  stories  high;  besides  these  over  250  dwellings 
have  been  built  orcoaimenced  during  the  year.  They 
are  generally  neat,  two-story  bay-window,  modern- 
style  houses,  costiug  from  $2,000  to  f  10,000.  Several 
very  elegant  residences,  costing  from  $30,:  00  to  $50,000, 
have  been  built  in  different  portions  of  our  city. 
Maiiufaclurea, 
There  are  some  850  diflerent  manufacturingestablish- 
ments  in  this  city,  297  of  these  are  incorporated  com- 
panies, and  altogether  employing  40,000  mechanics, 
making  a  total  yearly  manufactured  product  of  over 
175,000,000:  these  will  be  largely  increased  the  coming 
year.  The  mammoth  sugar  refinery  of  Claus  Spreckles, 
recently  computed— a  ten  and  twelve  story  brick  at  a 
cost,  including  machinery,  of  $1,200,000,  will  turn  out, 
when  in  full  operation,  600  tons  of  sugar  per  day. 
There  are  32  iron  and  twelve  brass  foundries  in  the 
city;  one  rolling  mill,  givina  eniployini  nt  to  450  men 
and  boys:  one  wire  rope  factory,  employing  some  00 
hands;  three  glass  works,  two  of  which  were  estab- 
lished in  1881,  furnishing  employment  for  2.i0  men  and 
boys,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  manufacturing 
bottles,  jars,  and  small  wares;  no  window  glass  has  as 
yet  been  made,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  start  such  a 
factory  this  year;  one  rope-walk,  furnishing  employ- 
ment for  50  men  and  120  boys;  ten  flour  and  six  feed 
mills  are  constantly  employed,  furnishing  flour  and 
feed,  which  is  largely  exported  to  foreign  countries;  59 
tanneries  are  represented  in  this  city;  some  of  these" 
howevtr,  are  located  in  diffi-rent  parts  of  the  State,  and 
have  their  headquarters  here.  We  also  have  34  brewer- 
ies in  this  city;  the  Boca,  located  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mouutaius,  has  its  headquarters  here,  and  the  Fred- 
I     ,burg,  ofSanJose,  hasalaoauageucy.   There  iaan 


Costa  counties;  it  has  an  area  of  9'28.000  acres,  876,287 
acres  of  this  is  o>Tned  and  assessed,  thus  leaving  only 
51,813  acres  for  waste  land,  which  is  river-bed  and 
some  broken  land  in  the  northeastern  and  southwest- 
ern portion  of  the  county.  It  is  watered  by  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  which  passes  through  it  from  south  to 
north,  spreading  into  three  channels  a  lew  miles  above 
Stockton,  and  taking  in  its  embrace  two  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  State.  No  streams  of  any  importance 
enter  it  from  the  west,  but  on  ihe  easterly  side,  within 
the  li  nits  of  the  county,  the  Mokelumne  and  the  Stanis- 
laus rivers  join  the  San  Joaquin,  with  a  flood  sufficient, 
in  certain  seasons,  to  render  them  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  water  ade- 
quate to  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  lying  between  them, 
embracing  the  richest  section  in  the  county. 

The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sweet  potatoes,  hops, 
corn,  peanuts,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie,  chicory,  melons, 
small  fruits,  vegetables  and  all  manner  of  root  crops, 
producing  enormously.  The  county  occupies  a  most 
favorable  and  important  position,  on  account  of  its 
accessibility  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  its  navigable 
streams,  its  excellent  railraod  facilities;  its  large  area 
of  tillable  soil,  of  the  most  productive  character.  While 
grain  growing  predominates  over  all  others,  stock  rais- 
ing forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  industries  of 
the  county.  Improved  fine-bred  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  have  been  imported  from  other  countries, 
giving  the  live  stock  of  this  section  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tatiou.  For  the  past  few  years  many  of  the  finest  horses 
in  the  State  have  been  bred  in  this  county.  Dairying 
and  the  raising  of  fine  cattle  are  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent, while  sheep  husbandry  is  quite  an  important  in- 
dustry. 

Stockton, 

The  count;  seat  of  San  Joaquin  county,  is  located  at  the 


of  the  largest  and  most  complete  flouring  mills  on  the 
Coast  were  built  here  last  year.  Paper  mills,  sev 
ral  extensive  agricultural  machine  shops,  tanneries, 
woolen  mills,  extensive  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
and  ship-buiUling  furnish  employment  for  more  men 
than  any  other  city  of  its  size  on  the  Coast. 

Lodi, 

Twelve  miles  north  from  Stockton,  has  sprung  into  ex- 
istence since  the  construction  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  is 
now  a  beautiful  village  of  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  finest  -gricultural  and  fruit  sections 
in  Ihe  State.  Two  and  one-half  m'les  northwest  froln 
Lodi  is 

Woodhriflge, 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 
river,  at  the  h'ad  of  navigation,  fourteen  miles  from 
Stockton.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  m  the  county, 
and  was  a  distributing  port  for  supplies  for  the  mines 
in  early  days;  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  foothills.  Eight 
miles  northeast  from  Lodi  is 

Lockford, 

In  the  center  of  a  fine  forming  community.  Lockford 
is  more  thriving  now  than  for  many  years  patt,  and  it 
contains  a  population  of  450. 

Iilndfii, 

Twelve  miles  east  of  Stockton,  is  surrounded  by  the 
richest  farming  lands  in  the  county.  This  section  is 
beautified  by  scattered  oak  trees,  giving  the  landscape  a 
fine  appearance.  The  town  contains  about  150  inhabit- 
tants,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  considered  the 
finest  wheat-producing  section  in  the  county.  Sixteen 
miles  from  Stockton,  on  the  line  of  the  Stockton  and 
Copperopolis  Railroad,  is  the  village  of 

Farminffton, 
Which  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  country.  The 
1  farmers  in  the  vicinity  are  nearly  all  engaged  iu  raising 


to  the  ocean.  The  Salinas  and  San  Juan  rivers,  with 
their  nutaerous  branches,  head  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  running  in  a  northern  direction 
into  Monterey  county. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  the  range 
of  mountains,  is  extremely  fertile,  being  generally  of  a 
black  adobe  and  loam  nature,  the  latter  predominat- 
ing. The  valley  lands  are  well  adapted  to  raising 
grain,  principally  barley,  flsx,  oats,  and  wheat.  The 
rolling  and  hilly  portions  of  these  lands  are  nearly  the 
the  same  soil,  only  not  so  rich,  and  are  better  adapted 
to  dairying.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  of  mount- 
ains the  soil  is  more  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The  rainfall 
here  is  light  and  the  climate  warm.  The  soil  Is  well 
adapted  to  raising  grain,  fruit,  atd  grapes.  At  present 
large  bands  of  sheep  are  kept  upon  it. 

About  one-fourih  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county  may  be 
considered  as  mineral  lands.  Chrome  iron  ore  and 
quicksilver  are  found  in  many  places,  in  paying  quan- 
tities. 

San  Lais  Obispo 

The  county  seat,  is  located  about  nine  miles  from  the 
sea  coast  and  is  connected  by  San  Luis  Obi>po  and 
and  Santa  Maria  Valley  Railroad  with  Port  Harford 
the  shipping  point  for  the  town.  The  city  is  nestled 
between  the  hills  on  the  San  Luis  creek;  it  is  an  old 
Spanish  settlement,  first  settled  in  1772  when  the  old 
Mission  Church  was  established.  I'p  to  the  year  1872-3 
it  remained  a  town  of  a  few  adobe  buildings,  with  only 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  when  the  American  settlers 
came  in  and  built  up  the  town:  at  present,  it  has  fully 
3,000  inhabitants.  The  San  Luis  Obispo  ii  Santa  Maria 
Valley  Railroad  has  recently  been  extended  from  Port 
Harford,  via.  the  city,  to 

Arroyo  Grande, 
A  dUtance  of  31  miles  south.  This  place  has  a  popuU- 
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tiOD  of  600,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine  agricultural  section- 
Cnyucog, 

On  Estero  bay,  is  about  20  miles  north  from  Port  Har. 
ford,  and  as  many  south  from  S.iu  Simeon.  The  land- 
ing was  located  in  ISGD.auJ  a  town  was  soon  afterwards 
laid  out.  A  good,  substantial  wharf  is  built,  with  first- 
class  warehouses  and  storage  room  for  shippers,  where 
the  Pacific  Coast  steamers  make  regular  visits  twice  a 
week  up  and  down  the  Coast.  The  town  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  two  years,  and  now  has  several  hundred 
inhabitants.  Land  in  this  vicinity  is  considered  the 
best  dairy  land  in  the  State.  It  is  principally  settled 
by  Swiss  dairymen.  The  village  of  Mono  is  8ituat**d  a 
few  miles  south  on  the  coust.  Here  is  anutural  harbor, 
on  Morro  bay,  where  a  wharf  has  been  built.  In  the 
vicinity  the  laud  is  sandy,  and  it  is  better  adapted  to 
farming  than  dairying. 

Cambria 

Is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  canyon,  34  miles  north  from 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  about  two  miles  inland  from  Lef 
fingwell's  Landing,  where  schooners  call  in  winter,  and 
passenger  steamers  in  summer.  The  town  has  350  in- 
habitants, a  good  school,  five  stores,  and  two  carriage 
and  wagon  shops.  Its  chief  support  is  the  dairy  inter- 
est. Several  rich  (luicksilver  mines  are  in  thu  vicinity, 
but  are  not  worked,  at  present,  on  account  of  the  low 
srice  of  the  metal.    One  hundred  miles  distant,  is 

San  Siineop, 
Tha  finest  landing  south  of  San  Francisco.  It  possesses 
a  g.)od  wharf  and  warehouses,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
steamers  call  twice  a  week.  The  Government  has 
erected  a  lighthouse.  The  town  is  small,  and  the  land 
for  miles  around  is  all  owned  by  one  man. 

The  Paso  Robles  hot  and  cold  sulphur  springs  are  28 
miles  from  San  Luis  Obispo  by  stage.  These  springs 
are  famous  thruughout  the  United  States,  and  are  vis- 
ited by  [ourists  and  those  seeking  health  from  all  parts 
of  the  world- 

The  other  towns  in  the' county  are  Cholame,  Joseph- 
ine, La  Panza,  Musick,  Pozo,  and  San  Miguel,  which 
are  all  quite  small.  In  1880  the  population,  of  this 
crunty  was  9,142,  but  the  railroad  has  been  extended, 
and  manyof  the  large  "  ranchos"  are  being  sub-divided, 
and  settlers  are  takmg  advantage  of  these  cheap,  pro- 
ductive lands,  60  that  the  present  population  is  ^fully 
10,000. 

SAN    MATEO  COUNTY 

Occupies  most  of  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  ocean 
from  Stjn  Francisco  bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  San  Francisco;  taft  by  the  bay  and  Santa  Clara;  south 
by  Santa  Cruz,  and  west  by  the  ocean;  it  has  an  area  of 
292,500  acres.   The  shore  lines,  on  both  ocean  and  bay, 
are  exceedingly  irregular.   The  Gabilan  Sierra  Moreno, 
or  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  traverse  the  entire  length, 
and  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  its  surface;  yet,  fully 
one-half  of  San  Mateo  county  is  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion.  On  the  east,  or  bay  side  of  the  county,  is  one  ol 
the  finest  little  valleys  in  the  State.   On  the  ocean  side 
there  are  also  from  17,000  to  20,000  acres  of  level  land. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  valleys,  such  as 
Canada,  Raymondo,  Upper,  San  Gregario,  Pomponia, 
and  others  of  lesser  note.   This  county  is  only  about 
five  miles  wide  at  its  north  end,  and  some  eighteen  at 
its  southern  end,  with  a  length  of  42  miles.   San  Mateo 
is  exceedingly  well  watered  by  numerous  small  strsams 
and  springs;  on  the  ocean  t-ide,  the  most  important  are 
Pillarcitos,  Purissima,  Lobitas,  Tunitas,  San  Gregario, 
Pomponio,  Pescadero,  Bu'nnib,  Gazo,  and  New  Year 
creeks,  most  of  which  have  considerable  fine  farming 
lands  along  their  courf es  through  the  mountains,  often 
opening  into  considerable-sized  valleys.    On  the  bay 
side  streams  are  less  numerous,  the  San  Mateo  and  San 
Francisquito  being  the  only  ones  of  much  importance, 
although  there  are  many  small  ones.  As  is  well  known, 
San  Francisco  draws  her  water  supply  from  San  Mateo. 
The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  large  reservoirs 
and  works  along  the  entire  length  of  the  mountains. 
The  climate  is  quite  as  varied  and  diversified  as  the 
surface.    It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  California  one 
may  find  ev^ry  variety  of  climate;  from  frigid  to  torrid, 
from  Sahara's  dryness  to  perpetual  huu  idity.   This  as- 
sertion is  well  illustrated  in  San  Mateo  county,  except 
that  the  extremes  are  not  so  great  as  above  expressed. 
In  the  northern  portion  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  San  Francisco's  fogs  and  cold  winds.    In  the  central 
and  southern  parts  the  winds  diminish  and  the  ciimate 
becomes  mild  and  delightful.   On  tlie  ocean  side  the 
fogs  roll  in  from  the  Pacific,  and  keep  vegetation  green 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.   This  county  has  every 
variety  nf  soil,  the  most  of  which  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  are  barley,  hay,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  all  root  crops.   Shipping  fucilitics  are  excel- 
lent.   Along  the  ocean  vesRuls  call  at  various  places  in 
sumnrer,  but  in  winter  the  south  winds  make  it  danger- 
cnis.    Mong  the  bay  side  schooners  ard  small  crafts 
pass  up  and  down  the  bay,  while  farther  inland  the  S. 
P.  K.  R.  passes  through  one  of  the  finest  improved  val- 
leys on  the  Coast.    During  the  last  twenty  years,  th(! 
successful  business  men  ot  Siin  Francisco  have  built 
beautiful  com  try  residences  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
road for  nearly  its  entire  lengih,  extending  to  San  Jose, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles.   Small  towns  are  scattered 
throughout  the  county. 

K<-<Hvoocl  City 
The  county  seat,  is  most  beautifully  situated  along  the 
bay,  on  the  east  Fide,  with  both  water  and  railroad 
communication.  It  is  only  'J9  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  has  about  0  inliiibitants.  In  its  vicinity 
are  some  of  the  finest  country  residences  in  California. 

Spnniglilown, 
The  second  largest  town,  is  situated  on  the  Coast, 
on  Half  Moon  Bay.  in  a  fine  agricultural  country;  it 
contains  about  1,000  inhabitants.  San  Mateo,  Menio 
Park,  and  Belmont  are  really  subnrbs  of  San  I'rancisco, 
as  Ihey  contain  many  of  her  wealthiest  citizens. 
Pescnfloro 

Lies  along  the  southern  end  of  the  county.  It  is  a  fine 
summer  resort,  and  is  iu  rounded  by  an  excellent 
agricultural  country.  '1  he  other  towns  arc  Scarsville, 
Millbrse,  Woodside,  Uanda,  Purissima,  and  San  Gre- 
gario, Formerly  this  county  had  large  forests  of  red- 
wood saw  timber,  but  most  of  it  has  been  cut.  How- 


ever, it  still  has  considerable  timber,  which  is  fast  be- 
ing rapidly  converted  into  lumber.  The  population  of 
this  county,  in  1880,  was  7,074;  but,  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, it  would  amount  to  fully  9,000. 

SANTA    BARBARA  COUNTY 

Lies  between  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  north.  Ventura  on 
the  east,  Santa  Barbara  channel  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  west.  The  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
some  20  or  30  miles  out,  belong  to  this  county.  Below 
Point  Conception  the  coast  line  bends  sharply  to  the 
eastward  and  parallel  with  this  line  is  the  Santa  Ynez 
range  of  mountains,  from  3,000  to  4.000  feet  in  height, 
traversing  the  county,  from  east  to  west.  Beyond  the 
range,  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  lie  the  San 
Raffel  mountains.  A  large  portion  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  region,  con- 
taining a  few  small  valleys  which  are  fertile,  but  the 
balance  is  a  rocky,  barren  waste.  Between  the  Santa 
Ynez  mountains  and  the  bay  lies  the  celebrated  Santa 
Barbara  valley.  This  valley  is  unparalleled  in  the 
world  for  its  healthy,  equable  climate,  the  islands 
in  the  ocean  breaking  the  winds.  The  most  delicate 
flowers  bloom  every  day  in  the  year,  and  invalids  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  manyof  them 
permanently  settle  here  The  soil  of  this  valley  is  of  a 
dark,  sandy  loam.   The  shortest  way  of  reaching 

Sania  Barbara 
Is  by  way  of  the  Coast  steamers,  a  distance  of  :iOO  miles 
southeast.   The  town  lies  within  a  space  of  three  miles 
square,  gradually  rising  Irom  the  sea  to  an  elevation  of 
3C0  feet.   Here  may  be  seen  the  best  preserved  old  Mis- 


few  years  ago,  no  sign  of  a  habitation  could  be  seen  for 
miles,  except,  occaFlonally,  a  herder's  camp.  Now, 
beautiful  farms,  fields  of  grain,  cottages,  and  school- 
houses  greet  the  eye  on  every  hand.  Lompoc  has  about 
600  inhabitants,  and  it  will,  ere  long,  be  a  railroad 
town,  as  the  S.  L.  O.  &  S.  M.  road  is  to  be  extended 
from  Arroyo  Grande,  which  is  now  completed  from 
Port  Harford,  a  distance  of  39  miles.  Between  Lompoc 
and  Santa  Barbara  is  the  village  of 
Guatlalupe, 
Near  the  boundary  line  of  San  Luis  Obispo;  it  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  agricultural  country,  and  has  about  400 
inhabitants.  Central  City,  a  small  village  some  ten 
miles  east  of  Guadalupe,  has  a  pleasant  climate,  and 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  very  attractive?.  Los  Alamos 
is  a  small  settlement  on  the  rancho  of  the  same  name. 
The  Los  Alamos  valley,  which  is  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, is  mostly  rented  in  small  tracts  to  farmers. 

Cnrpinteria, 
Is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  California,  which 
is  mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Lima  bean.  It 
is  sheltered  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  and  opens  to 
the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  the  line  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Ventvjra  counties.  A  new  industry  has  just 
been  inaugurated  here,  viz  ,  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
for  distillation,  such  as  roses,  violets,  jasmines,  orange 
flowers,  etc.  The  village  in  the  valley,  of  the  same 
nnme,  has  several  hundred  inhabitants. 

Goleta  is  a  small  village,  eight  miles  north  west  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  claims  200  inhabitints.  The  popu- 
lation of  Santa  Barbara  couuty  in  1880  wns  9,.589,  which 
has  increased,  within  the  past  two  years  to  about  10,000. 
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sion  in  the  State,  with  its  whitewashed,  adobe  walls. 
It  is  still  occupied  by  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
the  early  archives,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  correct  early 
history  of  California.  A  few  miles  distant  are  the 
mountains,  towering  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
town.  The  city,  at  present,  has  5,000  inhabitants;  but, 
whenever  railroads  enter  this  favorite  spot  it  will 
become  the  great  sanitarium  for  consumptives  and  in- 
'valids  from  all  parts  of  civilization.  In  the  gardens  of 
Santa  Barbara  may  be  seen  the  palm  from  India  and 
other  delicate  plants  from  China,  Australia.  Africa,  and 
South  America.  Tropical  jasmines,  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon, the  Egyptian  paper  plant,  the  honey  tree  of  south 
Africa,  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan— in  fact,  one  can  see 
a  greater  variety  of  choice  and  rare  plants,  trees,  and 
flowers  at  Santa  Barbara  than  in  any  other  spot  in  .Amer- 
ica in  the  open  air. 

El  niontecito, 

A  charming  valley,  about  four  miles  eastward,  contains 
many  handsomi'  residences,  and  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  suburb  of  Santa  Barbara.  This  valley  lies  close  to  the 
foothills,  and  opens  to  the  southwest  into  the  sea.  The 
farms  are  mostly  small,  and  unc  er  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. The  bannna,  a  native  of  the  south  sea  islands, 
may  be  seen  growing  here,  and,  in  some  places,  in  this 
vicinity,  the  land  is  heavily  timbered.  W  ater  is  abun- 
dant throughout  the  valley.  A  large  portion  of  the 
county  is  well  adapted  to  farming,  but  has  hitherto 
be(  n  held  by  large  land-owners,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
sheep-raising;  but,  lately,  some  of  the  great  "  ranchos" 
have  been  subdivided. 

Lompoc 

Is  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county,  where,  a 


SANTA    CLARA  COUNTY. 

This  i.s  one  of  the  most  prominent  counties  in  all 
California  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  climate, 
and  beauty  of  scenery.  It  is  Ixmiitled  on  the 
north  by  Alameda,  on  the  east  by  Stanislaus  and 
Merced,  on  the  south  by  San  Benito  and  on  the 
west  by  Santa  Chuz  and  San  Mateo  c(mnti(^s.  It 
has  close  connection  with  San  Francisco  by  three 
lines  of  railroad,  also  water  comiiiuiiication  via  the 
southern  arm  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  county  aro 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  cither  side,  with 
the  large  valley  of  Santa  Clara  between,  a  level, 
fertile  jilain,  running  down  from  the  northwest  to 
the  southeast  the  entire  length  of  the  county;  it 
is  about  rA  miles  in  length  and  frimi  12  to  18  miles 
wide.  The  western  boundary  line  of  the  county 
runs  along  the  summit  of  the  Santa  f 'ruz  moun- 
tains, the  liighest  elevation  being  Mt.  Bache,  3,700 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  eastern  lino  runs 
along  the  summit  of  the  Mt.  Dialilo  range,  the 
higliest  point,  Mt.  Hamilton,  being  4,440  feet 
high;  this  is  the  location  for  the  Lick  Observatory, 
tin:  history  "f  which  the  readers  of  The  Hkkourcks 
are  doulitless  familiar  with.  The  county  has  an 
area  of  623,728  acres. 

Santa  Clara  has  no  large  rivers,  the  largest 
stream,  sometimes  called  a  river,  is  the  Coyote, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and  unit- 


ing with  sever.al  smaller  streams,  flows  southwurd 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  where  it  breaks 
through  the  hills  about  twenty  miles  south  of  San 
Jose  and  on  into  the  bay.  The  Guadaloujie,  a 
stream  of  nearly  the  same  size,  rises  in  the  west- 
ern hills  about  fifteen  miles  distant  fnnnSau  Jose, 
seeks  the  centi  r  of  the  valley  and  flows  jiast  the 
western  portion  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  where  it 
forms  a  junction  with  Los  Gatos  creek,  thence  on 
to  the  bay.  San  Felipe  creek  forms  the  southern 
boundary  line  between  this  and  San  Benito  coun- 
ty; it  takes  a  southern  direction,  emptying  into 
Pajaro  river.  Numerous  smaller  streams  flow  into 
the  valley,  their  waters  sinking  into  the  gravel  as 
they  reach  the  jilain;  but  few  counties  have  better 
water  facilities  than  Santa  Clara.  The  most  in- 
teresting feauture  of  the  valley  i.s  the  flowing 
wells.  Artesian  water  is  obtained  in  the  country 
around  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  and  including  the  city  of  San  Jose,  in  fact 
to  the  extreme  southiMii  jiortion  of  the  county.  In 
the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe  large  flowing  wells  are 
easily  obtained,  varying  in  the  different  localitie.s 
from  .50  to  3.50  feet. 

No  better  soil  is  found  in  the  State  than  Santa 
Clara  valley  jiossesses.  It  varies,  in  some  places, 
being  a  rich  adobe  many  feet  in  depth,  in  others  a 
black  sandy  loam,  and  in  others  of  a  reddisli  grav- 
elly loam  with  clay  mixed  with  decomposed  rock. 
This  Latter  is  regarded  as  the  natural  soil  for  the 
L,'ra])e,  the  choicest  and  tenderest  foreign  varietija 
of  which  grow  here  to  perfection.  On  the  hill 
sides  the  soil  is  mostly  of  a  gravelly  and  clay  na- 
ture, making  the  best  of  orchard  and  vineyard 
land,  where  the  almond,  pear,  apple  and  many 
other  varieties  of  fruit  are  successfully  raised. 
Many  small  valleys  arc  scattered  through  the 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

There  is  'an  .abundance  of  live  and  white  oak, 
Cottonwood]  and  several  other  vrietics  scattered 
through  the  valley,  besides,  thousands  of  eucalyp- 
tus trees  have  been  planted,  some  of  which  arc 
three  feet  in  dfameter  and  from  .50  to  100  feet  high. 
In  the  mountains,  on  th(!  Mt.  Diablo  range,  there 
IS  some  pine,  while  on  the  Santa  (!ruz  range  there 
IS  considerable  redwood. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  description  of  cli- 
mate in  California,  as  it  varies  so  much  with  every 
locality.  Santa  Clara  valley  is  so  peculiarly  sit- 
uated, just  across  the  first  range  of  mountains  and 
at  the  south  end  of  San  Francisco  bay,  that  it 
certainly  has  the  finest  and  mo.st  invigorating  cli- 
mate in  the  State.  On  the  coast  range,  in  the 
Mt.  Diablo  divLsion,  snow  falls  in  winter.  Very 
little  snow  ever  falls  in  the  Santa  Cruz  range,  and 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  snow  seldom  ever  falls. 
Frosts  sometimes  occur  severe  enough  to  destroy 
the  most  tender  plants,  but  never  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  grasses  or  grain  of  any  kind.  The 
rains  fall  from  December  to  April,  and  occasion- 
ally as  late  as  May.  This  is  not  a  continuous 
rain,  as  some  may  supjiose,  but  showers,  sometimiw 
continuing  for  several  days,  then  there  are  weeks 
of  pleasant  weather;  this  constitutes  the  winter  in 
this  valley.  Fruit  trees  shed  their  leaves  as  in  the 
East.  Eucalyptus,  live  oak,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  other  trees  put  on  their  dark  green  foliage  in 
the  winter  months,  when  everything  is  brown  and 
sear  in  the  East.  In  the  summer  the  cool  tradi? 
winds  sweep  the  coast  regularly  each  day,  coin- 
miuicing  at  about  ten  o'clock  each  morning  and 
continuing  until  sunset.  In  the  remote  valleys, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  trade  winds,  tlie  summer 
heat  is  intense,  while  in  the  coast  valleys,  like  Santa 
Clara,  Naiia,  Sonoma  and  many  others  where  the 
winds  are  broken  by  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
summers  are  mild  and  salubrious,  neither  too  hot 
or  too  cold. 

Snn  Jose, 

Is  the  comity  seat,  with  a  population  of  10,000.  It 
ranks  first  in  architectural  beauty,  location,  gen- 
eral neatness  and  educational  advantages  of  any 
city  in  the  State.  It  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco by  three  lines  of  railroads,  also  water  com- 
munication to  Alviso,  within  six  miles  of  the  city, 
the  distance  by  either  line  is  from  47  to  .52  miles. 
San  Jose  is  haud.soniely  laid  off,  with  broad  straiL;ht 
.streets,  beautifully  shaded.  It  has  a  system  o 
street  railroads  through  different  jiortions  of  the 
city,  two  competing  lines  to  the  town  of  Santa 
Clara,  a  distance  of  three  miles;  one  out  to  the 
Willows,  where  may  be  seen  the  finest  orchards  in 
the  State.  San  Jose  has  an  abundant  water  suii- 
ply.  Los  Gatos  creek  is  brought  in  pijies  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  besides  the  numerous 
artesian  wells  througliout  the  city. 

Suiila  Clara 
Is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county,  dating  back  to 
1777,  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mission. 
It  is  a  beautiful  town  of  2,.5O0  inhabitants,  only 
three  miles  from  San  Jose,  antl  is  connected  by 
two  lines  of  steam  anil  two  lines  of  horse  railroads. 
This  is  quite  a  manufacturing  town.  Between 
San  .lose  and  Santa  Clara  is  Poplar  City;  really  it 
is  one  continuous  town  between  the  two  cities 
ahmg  the  famous  Alameda  Avenue. 

LoM  Uatos 

Is  distant  from  San  .lose  about  ten  miles  to  tho 
southwest,  on  the  line  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
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Railroad,  and  at  a  point  on  the  Los  Gatos  creek 
where  the  Santa  Cruz  Gap  opens  out  on  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  The  town  is  308  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  has  a  population  of  750.  The  place  is  much 
souijht  for  by  people  of  weak  lungs. 

Al  viso 

Is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  and  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  C.  E. 
R.,  and  at  one  time,  before  the  railroads  were 
built,  was  quite  an  important  point.  It  has  some 
of  Santa  Clara's  largest  brick  warehouses,  a  flour- 
ing mill,  one  store;  a  line  of  daily  steamers  from 
here  to  San  Francisco. 

Agfnew'g  Station 
Is  on  the  S.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  between  San  Jose  and 
Alviso,  in  a  fine  fruit  and  farming  country. 
Gilroy 

Is  situated  in  the  extreme  southeastern  porticm  of 
the  county  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  30  miles  from  San 
Jose.  The  town  contains  a  population  of  1,600, 
and  is  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  A  daily  line  of  stages  run  from 
here  to  the  famous  Gilroy  Hot  Sjirings.  There 
are  several  other  small  towns  in  this  comity;  Mil- 
pitas,  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  42  miles  fri)ni  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Maytield,  a  nice  little  town,  only  35 
miles  from  San  Franci.sco.  Santa  Clara  county 
contained  35,0!(7  inhabitants  in  1880,  which  woul 
nmnber  38,000  at  the  present  time. 


S\Nr.\    CRUZ  COUNTY 

Lies  on  the  coast  between  latitude  30.30  and  37.20 
degrees  north,  nearly  south  of  San  Franci.sco;  dis- 
tance by  rail,  80  miles;  steamer,  78  miles.  Santa 
Cruz  is  one  of  the  smaller  counties  of  the  State, 
embracing  27B,400  acres,  about  one-third  of  which 
is  fertile  valley,  plateau  and  rolling  liill  land,  and 
fully  40,000  acres  of  rich  bottom  land.  The  county 
is  about  30  nules  long  from  a  northeasterly  to  a 
southwesterly  direction,  and  nearly  fifteen  miles 
wide.  It  has  about  50  miles  of  coast  along  the 
ocean  and  Monterey  bay,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
west  and  southwest.  On  the  soutii  it  is  bounded 
by  Monterey  county,  east  by  Santa  Clara  antl  San 
Benito,  and  on  the  north  by  San  Mateo  counties. 
The  county  is  exceedingly  well  watered,  first  by 
San  Lorenzo  river  and  its  nunierons  branches, 
heading  up  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county, 
running  in  a  southern  direction  and  emptying  into 
Monterey  bay  near  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  So- 
quel  creek  heads  on  the  east  side  of  the  county  and 
takes  a  southern  direction  to  the  bay  of  Monterey. 
San  Benito  creek  forms  the  southern  boundary 
line  between  this  and  Monterey  county. 

The  country  facing  south  from  the  summit  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which  forms  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundary,  makes  an  amphitheater 
cf  almost  perfect  aspect  facing  the  baj-  of  Monte- 
rey on  the  south  and  protected  by  high  wooded 
hills  on  the  east  and  north,  the  highest  point,  Lo- 
ma  Prieta,  is  some  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Pajaro  valley,  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
productive  valleys  in  all  California,  is  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  county.  This  valley  is 
about  fifteen  miles  long  and  from  .six  to  ten  miles 
wiile.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest  garden  land,  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible.  The  valley  is  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  with  a  railroad  running  through  it,  and 
it  is  made  up  of  beautiful  fields,  fine  orchards,  deep 
alluvial  bottom  lands  and  fertile  hillsides,  winding 
streams  fringed  with  trees,  and  here  and  there 
several  beautiful  lakelets,  a  range  of  wood-coverec; 
mountains  on  the  northeast,  the  dancing  surf  of 
Monterey  bay  on  the  southwest.  Northward, 
near  the  moimtains,  is  Corraletos  valley,  running 
in  an  opposite  direction,  a  l)eautiful  stream  by  the 
same  name  running  through  it.  Further  up  is 
Green  valley,  which  extends  up  to  the  timbered 
mountains,  where  the  redwood  timber  belt  is 
reached,  which  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
county,  affording  good  facilities  for  building  roads 
up  the  canyons,  making  the  redwoods  accessible 
for  lumbering. 

The  county  is  well  supplied  with  railroads  and 
shipping  facilities.  The  South  Pacific  C^oast  Rail- 
road is  a  direct  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa 
Cruz  (distance  80  miles)  through  the  most  romantic 
scenery  on  the  coast.  The  railroad  connecting 
Santa  Cruz  with  Pajaro  via  Watsonville,  has  re- 
cently been  purchiised  by  the  Southern  California 
Railroail  Company,  and  will  be  changed  into  a 
broad  gauge.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 
have  a  regular  established  route  here;  besides  there 
are  numerous  other  vessels  constantly  visiting  this 
port  for  lumber,  lime,  leather,  jiowder,  grain  and 
dairy  products. 

The  town  is  well  built.  The  business  houses  are 
on  the  princii)al  street,  and  are  mostly  built  of 
brick.  The  Watsonville  Mill  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany, headi quarters  of  the  redwood  hnnber  trade 
of  the  coast,j  ^hip  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  feet 
of  lumber  annually. 

The  third  town  in  the  cojmiy  is  the  village  of 
F«lton, 

Situated  seveai  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  up  the  San 
Lorenzo  river,  and  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad.  This  is  quite  a  lumbering  and  lin)e  pro- 
ducing place.  There  is  a  V  flume,  extending  four- 
th    miles  up  into  the  redwood  forests,  where  soy" 


eral  saw-mills  are  located,  manufacturing  lumbert 
and  shingles,  and  floating  down  the  flume  to  the 
raUroad,  where  it  is  shipped  on  the  cars  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Santa  Cruz  Big  Tree  grove  is  but 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  here. 

Soqu«l, 

The  fourth  village  in  size  in  the  county,  is  located 
four  and  ime-half  miles  east  from  Santa  Cruz,  on 
the  Watsonville  and  Santa  Cruz  Railroad,  and  two 
miles  from  Monterey  bay,  in  a  rich  agricultural 
country.  A  paper-mill,  saw-mill,  and  tannery  are 
located  here.  The  place  has  many  attractions, 
and  contains  200  inhabitants. 

Apt  OS 

Lies  between  Soquel  and  Watsonville,  eight  miles 
east  of  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  owns  a 
large  estate  here,  and  has  erected  a  magnificent 
hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  travel. 
The  location  is  a  very  desirable  and  picturesque 
one.  The  hotel  stands  on  high  ground  overlooking 
Monterey  bay,  and  is  fronted  by  lawn  ami  beauti- 
ful flower  beds;  pretty  cottages  for  families  are 
tastefully  grouped  in  the  grounds;  every  induce- 
ment, in  the  way  of  amusement,  is  offered  here. 
The  county  contained  12,801  inhabitants  two  and 
one-half  years  ago  which  has  increased  to  fully 
15,000. 


ure,  which  will  soon  be  occupied,  as  the  railroad 
is  being  built. 

Redding, 

The  present  northern  terminus  of  the  O.  D.  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.,  is  a  growing  town.  It  is  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  and  contains  1,. 500  inhabitants. 
Freight  teams  from  Yreka,  Scott's  valley.  Big  val- 
ley, Copi)er  City,  Weaverville,  Mount  Shasta,  and 
all  directions  centralize  here  for  the  tlistribution  of 
supplies  and  merchanilise. 

Anderson 

Is  a  beautiful  little  village  on  the  railroad,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Redding,  in  a  fine  agricultural 
country.  It  has  a  population  of  250.  Five  miles 
south,  in  the  same  valley,  and  also  on  the  rail- 
road, is 

Cottonivood, 

In  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  county. 
Large  amounts  of  wool,  sheep,  and  cattle  are 
shipped  from  here  to  Sacramento  and  the  bay. 

W  Ititilieytow  n 
Is  a  mining  town,  five  miles  north  from  Sha-sta,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  coimty.  There  is  a  number 
of  good  paying  gold,  quartz,  and  placer  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  The  place  contains  about  1,50  inhab- 
itants, jirincipally  miners. 


SHASTA  COUNTY 

Lies  not  far  from  midway  between  the  two  most 
important  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  viz. :  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon.  It  is  directly  on 
the  overland  route  from  Mexico  to  British  Colum- 
bia, the  connecting  link  to  complete  which  is  now- 
being  built  between  Reikling,  Shasta  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Roseburgh,  Oregon.  The  great  Sacra- 
mento valley  ends  in  this  county.  Shasta  count}- 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Siskiyou  and  Modoc; 
on  the  east,  by  Lassen;  on  the  south,  by  Tehama, 
and  on  the  west  by  Trinity.  It  has  an  area  of 
2,410,000  acres,  and  the  Coast  Range  and  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  meet  within  her  borders.  The 
consequence  is  an  immense  number  of  canyons, 
gorges,  valleys,  and  ravines,  through  which  the 
upper  Sacramento,  or  Pitt,  and  McCloud  rivers 
rush,  fonning  a  junction  with  the  Sacramento, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  a  large  spring,  at  the  base 
of  Mount  Sha.sta,  in  Siskiyou,  about  90  ndles  above 
this  junction.  Shasta  has  large  forests  of  vahuvble 
sugar  and  yellow  pine  saw  timber,  besides  the  oak 
and  other  timber  in  the  valleys,  valuable  for  fuel 
only.  In  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  are  the  principal 
agricultural  lands.  Further  north  is  Shasta  val- 
ley, an  extensive  ))lain,  which  is  occupieil  chiefl\ 
as  a  range  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  large  number  of  small  valleys,  ranging 
from  a  few  acres  to  several  hiuulred. 

However,  Shasta's  great  wealth  is  in  her  min- 
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eral  resources,  which  are  scarcely  yet  prosjiected, 
alth(,)ugh  her  gold  mines  have  yieldeil  millions  of 
dollars,  since  the  days  of  '49.  After  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  surface  gravel  diggings,  which  have 
been  marvelously  rich,  caused  the  miners  to  study 
out  the  problem  of  where  the  gold,  which  came  to 
feetl  the  gidches  and  creelts,  came  from,  prospect- 
ing for  (juartz  ledges  followed.  The  result  has 
been  most  encoixraging.  In  every  direction  ore 
has  been  discovered,  aud  a  number  of  quartz  mills 
has  been  erected  within  the  past  five  years.  Many 
of  the  discoverers  of  (piartz  ledges  are  without 
means  to  prosecute  work  on  a  large  scale;  but,  in 
these  instances,  arastras  are  used  profitably.  In 
some  places  these  primitive  machines  turn  out 
from  5S1,000  to  $1,500  per  week.  A  number  of 
small  towns  throughout  the  county  is  sustained  by 
the  mines,  the  largest  of  wliich  is 
Shaiitu, 

The  county  seat,  some  seven  miles  from  Redding, 
with  a  poijulation  of  about  1,200.  Shasta  is  quite 
a  pretty  little  mountain  town,  on  the  line  of  stage 
routes  to  Weaverville  and  Yreka.  The  United 
States  land  office,  for  upper  and  central  California, 
is  locatetl  here.  There  are  yet  large  bodies  of  Gov- 
ernment land  in  the  district,  suitable  to  fruit  col- 


French  Gulch. 

Fifteen  miles  north  from  Shasta,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est mining  towns  in  northern  California.  The 
famous  Dea  Iwood  mines  are  in  this  vicinity.  Tha 
place  has  about  200  people.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural town  in  the  county  east  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  is 

MillviUe, 

Containing  400  inhabitants.  This  place  lies  twelve 
miles  east  of  Anderson,  and  has  a  good  mountain 
trade. 

Copper  City 

Lies  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county,  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  best  paj-ing  mines  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  South  and  west  from 
here  is  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  such  as  Center- 
ville,  Horsetown,  Piety  Hill,  Jonesville,  and  Igo, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  most  important.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Sacramento  river  is  a  number  of 
small  towns,  all  suiJjwrteil  by  the  mining  interests 
in  their  innuediate  vicinity:  Furnaceville,  Buck- 
ley, Churchtown,  Burgettville,  Parkville,  and  Uog 
Creek.  About  100  miles  east  from  Shasta  is  Fall 
river,  a  lively  agricultural  tt)wn  of  250  people. 
Lower  Soda  Springs  is  situateil  some  GO  miles  north 
of  Bedding.   The  waters  of  tliese  springs  have 


medicinal  qualities,  which  are  bringing  them  into 
notice.  Castle  lake,  near  Castle  Rocks,  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  California.  The 
Clover  creek  falls  are  50  feet  high,  and  are  consid- 
ered quite  romantic.  To  the  tourist  the  natural 
scenery  is  grand  and  sublime,  ami  second  only  to 
Yo  Semite.  Mount  Shasta's  stu|)endous  beauty 
has  inspireil  the  minds  of  painters  and  poets  with 
its  grandeur,  such  as  no  scenery  on  the  Coast  has 
ever  done  before.  It  is  visible  from  all  north- 
em  California,  towering  with  its  perpetual  snow- 
covered  peak,  14,400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  just 
across  the  line  in  Siskiyou.  Shasta  is  but  si)arsely 
settled  to  what  it  will  soon  be.  At  present  the 
population  is  about  10,000. 

SIERRA  COU.VTY. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  elevated  county  n 
California,  the  lowest  jxjint  within  its  limits  being 
over  2'000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  derives  ts 
name  from  the  Sierras,  which  cross  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  embracing  the  whole  of  its 
.territory.  Sierra  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by 
Plumas  coimty;  on  the  east,  by  the  State  line  of 
Nevada;  on  the  south,  by  Nevada,  an<l  on  the 
west  by  Yuba,  while  Butte  forms  its  north-western 
border.  Sierra  has  an  area  of  .531,200  acres,  ex- 
tending east  and  west  some  GO  miles,  and  30  miles 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  Sierra  has  some  of  the  grandest,  wildest,  and 
most  exhilarating  mount-ain  scenery  on  the  Coast. 
Somo  ef  the  highest  peaks  reach  lO'OOO  feet  above 
sea-level.  Table  Rock,  Saddle  R(«;k,  Movmt  Fil- 
more,  and  Fir  Cap  all  reach  G,.500  feet,  and  Sierra 
Buttes  is  nearly  9,000  feet.  This  is  out!  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  State,  and  from  its  summit,  look- 
ing westward,  can  be  .seen  the  vast  black  timbered 
ranges  intervening  between  the  haze  overshadow- 
ing the  vallay  of  the  great  Sacramento,  while  in 
the  dim  distance,  darkly  outlined  upon  the  horizon, 
is  the  Coast  Range.  Below,  north  and  south,  are 
seen  the  great  gorges  of  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Yuba  river.  This  beautiful  ro- 
mantic scenery  and  delightful  climate  are  rarely 
i  (jualed  ill  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  enriched 
with  Uiagnificcnt  coniferous  forests  of  red  spruce, 
white  or  balsam  fir,,  cedar,  sugar,  and  yellow  pine 
timber,  of  which  there  are  35,750  acres,  with  an  es- 
timate of  over  200,700,000  feet  of  saw  timber  hi  the 
county. 

Mining,  in  its  various  branches,  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry. The  extensive  gravel  mines  found  here 
have  been  worked  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
C!alifornia.  Crossing  Sierra  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion is  a  continuation  of  the  rich,  ancient  river 
channels  that  pass  through  Nevada  county.  These 
have  yieldeil  millions,  and  will  insure  profitable 
returns  for  centuries  to  come.  At  first,  the  beds 
aniF  shores  of  the  Yuba  and  other  streams  were  so 
rich  in  gokl  that  fortunes  were  easily  made  with 
the  pan  and  rocker.  But  as  these  were  soon  ex- 
liausted,  more  costly  modes  of  working  had  to  be 
adopted  to  find  the  secreted  treasure.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  under  the  mountains  of  volcanic  lava 
existed  channels  of  ancient  rivers,  in  many  cases 
richer  than  those  that  had  been  worked.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  paying  gravel  mines,  am<mg 
which  we  might  name,  in  southern  Sierra,  the 
Golden  Star,  North  Fork,  and  a  number  of  others. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  commencing 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  gravel  range,  and  going 
northward  up  the  stream,  we  come  to  the  Fair 
Play  and  the  Union  Hill;  adjoining  these  are  the 
(  'leveland  and  Sierra,  and  further  up  is  Port  Wine, 
^dso  a  very  rich  place,  where  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  have  been  taken  out.  Then  follow : 
Cedar  Grove,  Greenwood,  St.  Louis,  or  Sear's  dry 
diggings.  Still  further  up  the  channel,  so  deeply 
covered  with  lava  as  to  render  hydraulicking  im- 
possible, we  find  drift  mining  has  been  resorted  to. 
At  Union,  Hawkeye,  Pittsburgh,  Monumental,and 
Kureka  are  located  some  of  the  richest  hydraulic 
and  <lrift  mines  in  the  State.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  water  in  this  county  for  mining  purposes, 
and  most  of  these  mines  own  and  use  a  good  water 
privilege. 

Quartz  mining  is  now  the  leading  industry. 
There  are  ten  mills  in  the  county,  five  of  which 
were  in  operation  this  season,  crushing  over  100,- 
000  tons  of  quartz.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
ore  bodies  are  those  cf  the  Sierra  Buttes,  located 
near  Sierra  City,  and  discovered  in  18.51;  they  have 
been  in  operation  ever  since.  The  comi)any  are, 
at  present,  running  50  stamps.  For  the  first 
twelve  years'  oi)eration  of  these  mines,  the  gross 
yield  was  $1,700,000,  and  the  net  profit  !!il  ,009,000. 
The  ore  is  of  a  low  gra<le.  The  mills  have  a  very 
large  capacity.  The  water  for  driving  the  machin- 
ery is  brought  from  Sai'dine  and  other  lakes,  at  an 
elevation  of  0,200  feet,  at  groat  expense.  The 
present  average  yield  of  these  muies  is  over  $30,- 
000  per  month.  Near  by  are  the  Magrita,  which 
have  a  twenty -stamp  mill.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  One  thousand  and  one.  Blue  Gravel,  Washing- 
ton, Eureka,  and  New  York.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Gold  Lake  ara  the  Woodchuck,  Wilson  &  Davis 
mine,  Ph<enLX,  Hawkeye,  Keystone,  Martins,  Vol- 
cano, Lodi's  canyon,  and  a  number  of  others. 
There  is  a  good  prospect  that  this  lucrative  brauoh 


J  anuary. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


of  mining  will  be  extensively  prosecuted  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  vast  mining  resources  of  Sierra 
become  more  thoroughly  developed.  Nearly  all  of 
the  cultivated  land  is  located  in  Sierra  valley, 
which  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  county, 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  This  valley  contains 
about  45,000  acres  of  good  funning  land. 

Downieville, 
The  county  seat,  which  was  settled  in  184!(,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Yuba  river.  The  town 
lies  in  a  deep  canyon,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains  fully  2,000  feet  high.  Downieville  was 
once  the  busy  center  of  the  richest  gravel  region  in 
California.  The  streams  are  spanned  by  two  beau- 
tiful bridges.  Like  all  mining  towns  Downieville 
is  irregularly  laid  off,  the  streets  following  the 
bend  of  the  river. 

Sierra  City 

Is  supported  exclusively  by  miners,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  ricliest  tjuartz  mining  sections  in  the  State.  It 
has  a  population  of  2,200,  and  has  a  lively  appear- 
ance. 

Forest  City 

Has  a  population  of  800.  The  Bald  Mountain 
mines,  located  here,  have  yielded  over  §2,000,000, 
and  paid  $820,000  in  dividends.  The 

Mountain  House 
Is  a  general  stage  center,  35  miles  northeast  from 
Nevada  City.  Stages  run  from  here  to  Nevada 
City,  via.  Comptonville,  to  Downieville  and  to 
Marysville,  making  connection  with  all  the  mount- 
ain stages  throughout  northeastern  California. 

Sierra's  other  towns  are  Goodyear's  Bar,  Monte 
Christo,  Scales,  Poverty  Hill,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Morristown,  Gibsonville, 
and  several    other  mining 
camps. 


many  thousand  acres  of  fertile  lands,  all  susce])ti- 
ble  of  cultivation.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals 
all  do  well.  The  whole  country  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Hay,  for  winter,  is 
raised  upon  the  meadows  along  the  streams,  while 
the  hillsides  are  covered  with  binich  grass.  Tlie 
valleys  all  afford  gooii  sunnner  pasturage,  but  the 
fall  of  snow  is  heavy  at  this  altitude.  Large 
amounts  of  good  Government  land  are  not  yet 
taken  up.  The  mountains  and  hillsides  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  sugar  and  j-cllow  pine  timber,  and 
will  be  a  great  source  of  reveiuie  to  this  county,  as 
soon  as  the  railroad  is  completed. 

Yreka. 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  Yreka  creek,  in  the 
western  part  of  Shasta  valley,  and  contains  about 
1,500  inhabitants.  The  town  was  located  in  1851, 
and  is  the  oldest  one  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  as  nearly  all 
the  overland  travel  between  California  and  Oregon 
passes  through  it.  It  is  strictly  a  mining  town,  is 
2,500  above  sea-level,  and  has  a  good,  healthy  cli- 
mate. 

Port  Jones, 

The  second  largest  town,  lies  some  eighteen  miles 
south  from  Yreka.  it  has  about  500  inhal)itants, 
and  is  an  important  business  center. 

Etna  Springs, 
In  the  same  valley,  is  a  thriving  place  of  some  400 
people.    It  is  the  headquarters  for  farmers,  miners, 
and  the  salmon  river  freight. 

Sawyer's  Bar 
Is  ail<rosperousjtown^in  the  south-western  portion 
of  the'county,  ac;i.iuii'ed  when  KIrmath  county  was 


the  Vacca  valley  and  Clear  lake  road,  intersecting 
with  the  Central  PiK'ific  at  Elmira;  thus  the  facil- 
ities for  transportation,  either  by  rail  or  water,  are 
the  best  in  the  State.  The  boundaries  of  the  county 
are  mainly  natural;  on  the  so\ith  and  east  is  the 
Sacramento  river,  Suisim  and  San  Pablo  bays,  and 
the  Straits  of  (^'aripiiniiz.  Putah  creek  forms  the 
line  on  the  north  between  this  and  Yolo  comities, 
and  tlie  summits  of  the  Suscol  hills  and  Blue 
mountains  form  the  line  between  this  and  Napa 
county  on  the  west.  The  census  of  1880  gave  So- 
lano a  population  of  17,480,  which  has  increased 
rapidly  within  the  past  two  years,  and  we  may 
safely  count  on  20,000  people  within  her  borders  at 
the  present  writing.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the 
county  is  being  cultivated.  About  90,000  acres  are 
swamp  and  overflow  lands;  fuUylO.OOOivcresof  this 
are  mud  flats,  left  liare  at  low  tide,  and  about  45,- 
000  acres  are  partially  reclaimed  and  fitted  for 
agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Montezuma 
hills  occupy  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  upland 
of  the  county.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  county,  embracing  ab(jut  200,000  acres,  are  a 
level,  fertile  plain. 

Pleasant  valley  is  locati^d  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  county,  north  across  the  entire 
county.  This  little  valley  is  noted  for  its  peculiar, 
genial  climate,  l)eing  free  from  frost. 

The  Assessor  has  classified  the  lands  of  Solano 
county  into  five  grades.  The  first,  of  about  40,000 
acres,  is  tlie  very  best  quality  of  vegetal)le  and 
fruit  lands,  and,  in  point  of  richness  an<l  product- 
iveness, cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  State.  The 
second  comprises  the  best  quality  of  grain  land,  of 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY, 

The  largest  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, with  an  area  of 
3,890,000  acres,  is  bounded 
on  the  north,  by  Oregon; 
on  the  east,  by  Modoc 
county;  on  the  south,  by 
Shasta  and  Trinity,  and  on 
the  west,  by  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte.  As  the  two 
great  ranges  of  mountains 
meet,  the  surface  consists 
of  canyons,  gorges,  ravines, 
abrupt  mountain  walls  prec- 
ijiices,  and  sudden  little 
valleys.  Mount  Shasta,  the 
grandest  peak  in  the  State, 
is  a  part  of  the  Coast  Range, 
or  rather  between  the  two 
ranges  it  is  situated,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  sev- 
eral extensive  valleys  that 
lie  at  an  elevation  of  from 
:',000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  lie  the 
lava  beds,  describe<l  in 
Modoc  county.  All  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  embracing  Modoc, 
Lassen,  and  the  eastern  ))art 
of  Siskiyou,  is  called  the 
"central  basin,"  and  con- 
sists of  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  3,.500  to  4,000  feet  above 

sea-level,  and  surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  rising 
from  0,000  to  10,000  feet  high.  The  whole  table- 
land was  formed  l)y  some  great  volcanic  overflow 
of  a  foi-mer  period.  Two  great  rivers  start  toward 
the  sea  from  Siskiyou:  the  Klamath  to  the  west, 
and  the  Sacramento  on  the  south.  The  numerous 
streams  enter  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  rivers. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  McCloud  and  Pitt  rivers, 
are  considerable  streams,  tumbling  through  stony 
canyons,  rocky  ravines,  over  abrupt  cliffs,  around 
little  green  valleys,  and  are  certainly  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  mountain  streams  in  the  State. 
The  pi-incipal  industries  of  this  county  are  mining, 
stock-raising,  and  lumber. 

The  gold  mines,  both  placer  and  quartz,  are 
among  the  first  in  the  State.  In  early  times  they 
were  confined  to  the  bed  of  the  creeks;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  even  these  claims  was  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  serious  difficulty  of  traveling  so  long 
a  distance  from  San  Francisco,  Yreka,  the  county 
seat,  being  428  miles  north.  It  is  still  120  miles 
by  stage  from  ll(>dding,  but  will  soon  be  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  whistle  of  the  iron  horse, 
on  the  great  road  between  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Then  mining  machinery  can  easily 
be  brought  in  for  the  development  of  the  rich 
quartz  ledges  known  to  exist.  In  ad(htion  to  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  chrome,  and  tpiick-silver 
are  found  in  the  county.  The  agricultural  re- 
.souiees  are  becoming  quite  important.  An  in- 
creased acreage  of  land  is  being  annuaHy  cultivated. 
The  valleys  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Klamath, 
Shasta,  and  Scott's  rivers,  north-eastern  Siskiyou, 
and  the  lake  region,  taken  as  a  whole,  contain 


!  Cash  slough.  There  are  a  number  of  Muall 
streams,  such  as  Ulattis  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Viicaville  ;  Alamo  creek,  near  by;  Pleasant  valley 
creek,  Suisun  creek  and  Sulphur  Spring  creek. 
Solano  is  but  sparsely  timbered  with  oak  and 
pitch  pine.    The  city  of 

Vullejo. 

Located  at  tlie  headwaters  of  San  Franci.sco  bay, 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  county,  and  contains 
about  0,500  inhabitants.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
(California  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  ferry,  which 
runs  up  to  North  Vallejo,  connects  with  all  trains 
over  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Straits  of  Car- 
(luinez. 

Benicia 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  California,  beauti- 
fully located  upon  the  Straits  of  C!ar<iuinez,  in 
view  of  the  (Jolden  Gate.  It  hius  a  population  of 
3,000.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
have  recently  built  their  main  trunk  line  through 
this  section,  crossing  the  straits  on  their  monster 
steamer  "Solano,"  the  large.st  ferryboat  in  the 
world.  15enicia  has  taken  on  now  life  since  the 
impetus  given  it  by  the  railroad.  The  place  has 
new  gas  works  and  new  water  works.  Baker 
&  Hamilton  have  established  the  largest  agricul- 
tural works  on  the  Pacific  coast  here. 

Suisun  City, 
At  the  junction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroa<l,  is 
at  the  heail  of  navigatiim  inland.  Sui.sun  has  a 
population  of  about  1,200.  The  town  is  built  on 
an  island,  with  low,  level  land  on  all  sides.  About 
one-half  mile  west  is 

Fairfield, 
The  county,  seat,  a  small 
place   of    600  inhabitants. 
The  fourth  town,  in  point  of 
population,  is 

Dixon. 
It  has  about  800  inhabi- 
tants. The  next  largest 
town  is  Vacaville,  in  the 
western  portion  of  the 
county,  and  situated  in  one 
of  the  best  fruit  and  grain 
sections  of  the  State. 

Rio  Vista  is  the  next 
town  of  importance  in  the 
county,  and  is  located  in  the 
eastern  part  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  It  h.as  a  poji- 
ulation  of  about  800. 

Elmira  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  C  P.  R.  R. 
&  V.  V.  &  C.  L.  R.  R.,  and 
has  about  350  inhabitants. 

Collinsville,  on  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  and  Batavia, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road constitute  the  towns  of 
Solano  county. 
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divided  between  Siskiyou,  Humholdt,  and  Del 
Norte  counties.  Several  rich  quartz  mines  are  in 
the  vicinity.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  vil- 
lages scattered  all  over  this  mountainous  country, 
among  which  we  may  menticm  Bolce,  Butterville, 
Ball's,  Bestville.  Cedar  Park,  Dovres.  Deadwoo  I, 
Dangels,  Fairchild.  Franklin,  East  Fork,  Gilli- 
gan's  Bar,  Humbug  Creek,  Hawkinsville,  Hoo|>er- 
ville,  Lincoln,  Little  Shasta,  Quartz  Valley, 
Scott's  Bar,  South  Fork,  Table  Rock,  TTpper  Soda 
Sjirings,  Vineland,  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
pojnilation  of  Siskiyou,  in  1880,  was  8,ni0,  which 
would  number  fully  10,000  people  at  this  time. 


SOI.ANO  COCINTY 

Js  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  and  fruit 
counties  in  California,  it  has  no  superior  ,and 
scarcely  an  equal  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
soil.  For  early  fniits  and  vegetables  it  .stands  first 
on  the  list,  always  sending  to  the  San  Francisco 
markets  the  first  of  every  variety  known  and 
grown  in  Northern  California.  It  is  one  of  the 
smaller  counties  of  the  State,  having  an  area  of 
570,.570  acres.  It  is  very  centrally  locaterl,  its 
southeiTi  boundary  line  being  within  27  miles  of 
San  Francisco,  with  an  uniterrui)ted  water  front  of 
over  00  miles,  25  of  which  are  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  25  on  Suisun  b.ay  and  the  Straits  of  Carqui- 
nez,  and  ten  on  Napa  and  San  Pablo  liays. 

Railroads  traverse  the  entire  county  in  various 
directions;  first,  the  California  P.-icific  runs  diaga- 
nally  across  the  county,  from  south  to  north,  and 


the  Central  Pacific  has  recently  built  its  main 

trunk  line  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  county;  1  the  vicinity  of  Main  prairio,  then  empties  into 


about  220,000  acres.  The  third,  a  lower  graile  of 
farming  land,  includes  the  swaniii  and  overflowed 
lands,  with  an  area  of  220,000  acr(!s.  The  fourth 
grade  comjirises  the  jiartially  reclaimeil  sw.amp 
lands,  being  of  an  alkali  soil,  and  constitut(!  about 
75,000  acres.  The  fifth  grade,  of  100,000  .acres 
comprises  the  swamp  and  overflowed  (unreclaimed) 
lands,  and  the  high  mountain  ranges,  unproiluct- 
ive,  as  yet,  excejit  for  pasture.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  Blue  mountain,  some  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  located  along  the  line  between  this  and  Napa 
counties. 

The  Sacramento  valley  embraces  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the 
country.  Suscol  valley  lies  west  of  the  Suscol 
hills,  running  north  from  the  city  of  Vallejo,  a 
distance  of  some  eight  miles  by  about  three  in 
width.  Suisun  valley  is  about  six  miles  square, 
and  lies  north  of  the  bay  of  the  s.-imo  name. 
Pleasant  valley,  which  V\v.n  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county,  is  some  twelve  miles  in  length,  with 
an  average  length  of  one  ami  one-half  miles.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  Green  valley,  .sulphur  Spring 
valley  and  a  number  of  smaller  valleys  in  the 
western  and  southern  portions  of  the  county. 

The  Sacramento,  the  largest  river  in  California, 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  line.  Putah  creek, 
wliich  takes  its  rise  in  Lake  county,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  line,  flowing  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, winding  through  a  rich,  level  plain  for 
twenty  miles,  then  is  lost  in  the  tules  which  grow 
a'ong  the  Ssicramento  river.  Sweeny  creek  rises 
in  the  Vaca  hills,  six  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Vacaville.  f\(>win2  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 


SONOMA  COUNTY 

Is  bounded  on  the  .south  by 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
(this  portion  of  which  is 
called  San  Pablo  Bay)  and 
Marin  county,  on  tlie  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Mendocino  county, 
and  on  the  east  by  Napa  and 
I^ake  counties.  The  highest 
peaks  are  Mt.  St.  Helena, 
4329  feet,  and  Geyser  Peak,  in  the  northeastern 
part,  3,470  feet  high.  On  tlie  west  side  of  the 
county  tlu^  highest  elevations  are  Mt.  Pole,  2,600 
feet;  Table  Mountain,  2,440  feet  high,  and  Mt. 
Hood,  1,500  feet  high.  B(!twecn  these  ranges  of 
mountains  several  large  and  fertile  valleys  extend 
northwesterly. 

West  of  Sonoma  valley,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  low  range  of  mountains,  is  the  main  great 
valley  of  the  county,  running  from  San  Pablo  bay 
in  a  northwestern  direction  tlie.  entire  hnigth  of  the 
county.  The  southern  portion  of  this  large  and 
fertile  plain  is  called  Petaluma  valley,  the  central 
j)ortion  is  known  as  Santa  Rosa  valley,  and  the 
northern  jiortion  as  the  Russian  river  valley.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  are  several  other  extensive 
valleys. 

The  area  of  Sonoma  county  is  850,000  acres,  and 
the  present  pojiulation  is  25,000.  The  natural 
curiosities  of  Sonoma  are  remarkable,  such  as  the 
world-famerl  Giiysers.  Litton  Springs  are  another 
curiosity,  where  Seltzer  water  is  obtained.  White 
Suliihur  Springs,  Skagg's  Springs,  Mark  West 
Springs,  Alder  Glen  Springs,  all  have  different 
medicinal  qualities. 

No  more  diversified  .soil  can  bo  found  in  any 
county  than  Sonoma  possesses.  Fruit  and  other 
crops  thrive  here.  And  no  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  so  much  fine  agricultural  land,  has 
such  immense  forests  of  timber.  At  Guemevillo, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  S.  F.  k  N.  P.  R.  R.,  wo  come 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  rerlwood  country.  Here 
are  found  extennive  saw-mills,  producin^r  from  12,- 
000,000  to  15,000,000  feot  of  redwood  l\unbor  aunu- 
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ally.  California  laurel  is  a  hard  wood,  a  beautiful 
evergreen,  the  timber  which  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  used  extensively  for  veneer  This  tree  is 
found  among  the  redwood  forests  of  California. 
Madrone  is  another  hard  wood  that  is  becoming 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  shoe 
lasts,  etc. 

Russian  river  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  county. 
There  are  several  smaller  streams,  such  as  Gualala 
river,  Mark  West  creek,  Santa  Kosa  creek,  Sonoma 
creek,  and  Sidphur  creek.  Sonoma  has  the  follow- 
ing railroails:  the  main  line  of  the  San  Franci-sco 
•and  North  Pacific;  a  branch  has  recently  been 
completed  ria.  San  Rafael,  which  makes  connec- 
tion with  the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.,  and  the  passengers 
from  both  roads  are  transferred  across  the  bay  on 
the  latter  road's  beautiful  ferry,  which  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  Russian  river  and  upper  country 
travel;  the  old  route  is  by  way  of  Donahue,  a  dis- 
tance of  bfy  miles;  a  branch  from  Fulton,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  to  Guemeville,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles;  Sonoma  Railroad,  from 
Sonoma  Landing  to  the  town  of  Sonoma;  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  nnining  north  of 
San  Rafael,  along  the  coast,  a  distance  of  80  miles; 
the  u])per  end  of  this  road  runs  through  Sonoma 
county  from  Valley  Ford  to  Duncan's  Mills,  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
great  redwoods  of  the  county. 

Sania  Rosa, 
The  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  4,700,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  valley,  on  the  S.  F.  & 


road  is  now  completed  from  Sonoma  Landing  into 
the  valley  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The  en- 
tire valley  is  taken  up  with  vineyards.  Sonoma 
valley  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  six  miles  in  wiilth.  There  are  about 
700  pcojile,  of  nearly  all  nationalities. 

Cloverdale, 
At  the  head  of  Russian  river  valley,  is  the  termi- 
nus of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.    It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  800. 

Fulton  is  the  junction  of  the  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  C. 
R.  R.  and  the  Guerneville  branch. 

Gaerneville, 
One  of  the  liveliest  towns  in  California  for  its  size, 
has  four  extensive  saw-mills,  which  cut  and  ship 
about  12,000,000  feet  of  redwood  lumber  annually. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Gueraeville  is  the  Great  Ea-stern 
(Juicksilvor  mine,  at  present  employing  twenty 
men,  and  producing  100  fliusks  of  metal  per  month; 
the  Mount  Jackson  mine,  near  by,  producing 
about  50  flasks  per  month.  Besides  the  four  mills 
in  operation  in  Guerneville,  there  are  two  at  Occi- 
dental, on  the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R.  Ten  miles  further 
west,  at  the  terminus  of  this  railroad,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  Russian  river,  are 

Duncan's  Mills, 
Producing  large  amounts  of  lumber  annually.  We 
make  the  following  estimate  of  standing  redwood 
yet  in  Sonoma  county:  In  the  vicinity  of  Gurne- 
ville,  100,000,000;  Occidental  and  vicinity,  2."),000,- 
000;  Duncan's  Mills,  75,000,000;  headwaters  of  the 
Gualala,  150,000,000;  total,  325,000,000  feet.  Sum- 


and  which  have  a  gentle,  uniform  slope,  favorable 
to  irrigation,  are  generally  in  a  position  to  be  well 
watered  from  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rivers, 
and  on  the  south  from  Tulare  lake.  The  San  Joa- 
quin canal,  on  the  west  side,  now  irrigates  some 
20,000  acres,  and  is  inten<led  to  be  carried  on  down 
through  the  county  in  the  near  future.  This  is  an 
excellent  opening  for  fruit  culture. 

From  the  best  authority  we  could  obtain,  we 
would  rate  the  jirice  of  land  as  follows:  Within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  Modesto,  which  is  the  central 
portion  of  the  county,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  and  at  present  is  fanned  to  wheat,  is 
valued  at  from  •'?40  to  $50  per  acre.  Recently  sev- 
eral large  orehards  have  been  planted  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuol- 
umne rivers,  is  considered  the  best  land  in  the 
county;  it  is  valued  at  from  S15  to  $50  per  acre, 
the  latter  figure  embracing  the  best  improved 
fanns.  Innnediately  east  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  from  one  to  five  and  six  miles  wide,  the  soil 
is  an  alkali  and  salt  grass,  and  the  land  is  only  fit 
for  gi'azing;  it  is  valued  at  from  three  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
along  the  fot)t-hills,  the  soil  is  red-land,  which  is 
summer-fallowed,  and  two  crops  of  wheat  are  raised 
in  three  years;  this  is  excellent  vineyard  land. 
North  of  Stanislaus  river  the  soil  is  a  dark  loam", 
some  of  which  is  adobe.  On  the  west  side,  or  be- 
tween the  San  Joaiiuin  river  and  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  there  are  some  '.K),000 


largest  town.  It  has  a  population  of  359,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  section  of  fine  agricultural 
couutry. 

Knlifht's  Ferry. 

The  former  county  seat  of  Stanislaus  county,  is  lo- 
cated in  the  foothills,  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  It  was  once 
a  flourishing  mining  town,  but  has  simmered  down 
to  200  people,  who  are  principally  engaged  in 
agriculture,  fruit-growing,  and  wine-making.  The 
river  furnishes  excellent  water-power.  A  flour 
mill  is  located  here,  and  some  300  Chinese  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  gravel  gold  mining.  The  other 
towns  in  the  county  are  Grayson,  Salida,  La 
Grange,  and  Ceres,  the  latter  being  the  largest. 
It  is  located  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and  is  the  ship- 
ping point  for  large  ([Xiantities  of  wheat. 

In  conclusion  we  w  ill  say  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Stanislaus  county  is  10,000.  Considerable 
gold  mining  is  still  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
Knight's  Ferry  and  LaGraiige,  princiiially  by 
Chinese,  of  which  there  are  1,370  in  the  county. 
When  this  county  is  sub-divided,  and  water  is 
brought  in  from  tlie  mountains,  and  the  lands 
properly  irrigated,  Stanislaus  will  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  counties  in  California. 


SUTTER  COUNTY 

Was  one  of  the  twenty-seven  counties  into  which 
the  State  of  California  was  divided  in  1849.  It 
comprised  part  of  what  are  now  Placer  and  Butte 
counties.  Its  present  boundaries  are:  on  the  north, 
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N.  P.  C.  R.  R.  It  possesses  colleges,  fine  water- 
works and  several  street  railways. 

Petaluma, 

Numbers  4,.t00  people.  It  has  excellent  drainage, 
and  its  streets  are  well  graded.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  Sonoma  County  Water  Works,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas. 

Hpalflgbargr, 

Sixteen  miles  northwest  from  Santa  Rosa  is,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  all  California,  and  now 
has  a  population  of  2,000.  It  is  situated  on  a  rise  of 
ground  between  the  two  valleys,  on  the  line  of  the 
S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  fine, 
wide,  graded  streets,  handsomely  shaded,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas.  It  has  an  abmidant  w.ater  sup- 
ply. The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State, 
and  no  better  laml  c:in  bo  fcunid  in  any  county 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg.  The  uplanils 
cannot  be  excelled  for  fine  grapes  and  excellent 
fruits.  Here  we  notice  the  superior  tillage  of  small 
farms. 

Healdsburg  has  fine  churches  and  excellent  pub- 
lic schools.  A  few  miles  above,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  is  Litton  Spring  college,  one  of  the  most 
romantic  and  healthy  places  in  the  State. 

Sonoma. 

Sonoma's  early  history  dates  back  to  1835,  when  it 
was  laid  out  by  General  Vallejo,  who  is  still  living 
here.  Sonoma  valley  is  about  50  miles  due  north 
from  San  Francisco,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
points  for  a  country  residence.  Its  soil  is  most 
fertile  and  highly  productive.  Its  climate  is  very 
equable  and.delightful.  The  Sonoma  Valley  Rail- 


ming  up  Sonoma  county,  as  a  whole,  we  must  say 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  California. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY 

Is  situated  in  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley.  Its 
western  line  forms  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Range 
of  mountains,  while  its  eastern  border  rests  on  the 
foothills  or  ba.se  of  the  Sien-a  Nevadas.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  Joaquin  county,  on 
the  east  by  Calaveras  and  Tiiolumne  counties,  on 
the  south  by  Merced  and  on  the  west  by  Santa 
Clara  county,  thus  spreading  acro.ss  the  entire 
width  of  the  valley,  and  in  area  it  embraces  924,800 
acres.  The  San  Joiujuin  river,  a  navigable  stream 
for  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  flows  across 
the  county  some  eight  miles  west  of  the  estimated 
geographical  center.  From  that  stream  diverges 
two  tributaries,  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne,  both 
leading  eastward  to  the  Sierras,  and  both  being 
navigable  for  three  months  in  the  year,  are  on  the 
east  side  'of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which  inter- 
sects the  county  from  south  to  north,  the  soil 
of  the  east  side  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  verging 
to  a  loamy  character  as  the  foothills  are  ap- 
proached. The  soil  of  the  west  side  is  a  rich  loam 
of  indefinite  depth,  and,  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  yields  large  crops  of  cereals.  The  large 
average  yield,  in  favorable  seasons  of  abundant 
rainfall,  is  an  indication  that  when,  in  the  future, 
a  system  of  irrigation  is  inaugurated,  by  which 
these  lands  may  be  plentifully  watered,  their  pro- 
ductiveness will  insure  the  most  bountiful  returns. 
The  valley lands.which comprise thegreater  portion, 


acres  of  rich,  arable  lands,  the  soil  being  of  a  dark, 
loamy  nature,  and  very  deep,  from  10  to  100  feet; 
this  is  excellent  land  to  ])roduce,  when  there  is 
sufficient  rain,  50  and  (iO  bushels  being  raised  to  the 
acre.  All  of  this  land  will  be  irrigated  in  the  near 
future,  from  the  San  Joaquin  canal,  which  pas.ses 
through  here.  Artesian  water  is  easily  obtained 
in  the  valley  by  boring  300  feet. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  from  San  Franci.sco  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  terminus  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad  is  at 
Oakdale,  which  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Stanislaus  river,  34  miles  .southeast  from  Stockton. 
Modesto, 

The  county  seat,  is  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R., 
103  miles  southeast  from  San  Francisco.  It  was 
laid  out  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  possesses  a  popula- 
tion of  2,300. 

Oakdale, 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  ten  miles  below 
Knight's  FeiTy,  and  34  miles  from  Stt)ckton,  con- 
tains 950  people.  The  town  site  is  on  a  sandy 
plateau,  thickly  covered  with  live  oak  trees.  Oak- 
dale is  the  slup|)ing  point  for  most  of  the  freight 
and  travel  to  Tuolumne  county,  which  is  here 
transferred  to  teams. 

Tarlock, 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  on  the  line 
of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  is  the  central  point  for  a  large 
scope  of  fertile  country. 

HHPs  Ferry, 
In  the  south-western  porticm  of  the  county,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  is  the  next 


Butte,  west,  Yuba  and  Placer,  east,  Yolo  and 
Colusa,  south,  Yolo  and  Sacramento  counties. 
The  Sacramento  River  forms  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  we.stem  boundary,  while  the  Feather  River, 
after  forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  western  line, 
flows  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county  into 
the  Sacramento.  The  facilities  for  navigation  and 
irrigation  are  unsurpassed,  the  Sacramento  being 
navigable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  So  is  also  the 
Feather,  as  far  as  Yuba  City,  the  county  seat. 
The  Bear  River,  q<iite  a  considerable  stream,  flows 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county  before  it 
emi)tics  into  the  Feather  River. 

The  Buttes,  a  collection  of  mountain  pe.aks,  situ- 
ated in  the  northern  part  of  the  comity,  rising  to 
a  height  of  1,000  feet,  occupying  an  .irea  of  four  by 
twelve  miles,  constitute  the  hilly  ]>ortion  of  Sutter 
county,  the  balance  of  its  territory  being  all  level, 
ami  most  of  the  soil  in  the  county  is  a  rich, black 
loam,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  subject  to  over- 
flow, caused  by  the  hydraulic  mining  along  the 
upper  Yuba  and  Bear  rivers.  A  great  portion  of 
the  finest  bottom  land,  that  was  first  settled  as 
early  as  1850  to  1850  is  now  abandoned,  being  cov- 
ered up  under  20  feet  of  sand  and  gravel  by  the 
overflow  of  these  rivers.  However,  there  still  re- 
mains a  large  iwrtion  of  the  area  of  Sutter  county 
as  good  anil  jjroductive  agricultural  lands  as  there 
is  in  the  State,  jjroducing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  com,  beans,  potatoes,  hops,  onions, 
hay,  and  all  kinds  of  root  crops.  Few  places  in  the 
State  contain  handsomer  and  more  comfortable 
farm  buildings  than  Sutter  county,  which  fact  is 
suggestive  of  the  prosperity  of  farmers  in  this  lo- 
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cality.  The  climate  of  the  upi)er  Sacramento  val- 
ley is  quite  hot  in  summer,  but  the  nights  are 
always  cool.  Vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kimls 
attain  an  immense  size,  on  account  of  the  rich  soil, 
long  seasons,  and  abundance  of  rain. 

Yuba  City, 
The  county  seat,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Feather  river,  only  one  mile  from  MarysvUle.  The 
river  here  is  spanned  by  a  briilge,  making  commu- 
nication good,  as  Marysville  lies  on  the  C.  P.  R. 
R.,  (O.  D.),  only  50  miles  north  from  Siwramento 
City.  The  Sacramento  river  steamers  run  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  thus  giWng  the  gi-eater  portion 
of  the  county  good  market  facilities  by  water. 
Freight  steamers  run  regularly  on  the  Feather 
river,  from  Yuba  city  to  San  Francisco,  transport- 
ing the  country  produce  at  cheap  rates.  Yuba 
city  has  a  population  of  only  about  700;  Marys- 
ville, which  is  so  close  to  it,  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial center  for  the  upper  Sacramento  valley. 
The  population  of  Sutter  county  is  5,1.59,  princi- 
pally farmers,  although  there  is  a  number  of  small 
places  in  the  county,  with  one  or  two  stores,  such 
as  Barry,  Bear  River,  Browm's,  Brittons,  Colum- 
bia, Clay,  Eagle,  Fairview,  Franklin,  Lee,  Live 
Oak,  Murry,  Nicolaus,  Noys,  Pleasant  Grove, 
Salem,  Sutter,  Union,  West  Butte,  and  Willow 
Pond.  Sutter  county  is  settled  by  farmers,  who 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  levying  in  the 
streams,  and  reclaiming  lands  which  now  produce 
enonnous  crops. 

TEHAMA  COUNTY, 

In  the  north-western  portion  of  the  State,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Shasta,  east  by  Plumas 
and  Butte,  south  by  Butte  and  Colusa,  and  west 
by  Mendocino  and  Trinit}'.  It  has  an  area  of 
2"000,000  acres,  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas  occupy  the 
eastern  part,  while  the  Shasta  mountains,  belong- 
ing to  the  Coast  Range,  are  in  the  west.  The  mid- 
dle, between  them,  is  really  the  northern  section 
of  the  great  Sacramento  valley.  The  Sacramento 
river  flows  through  it,  a:id  the  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  excellent  saw  timber,  consisting  of  yel- 
low and  sugar  pine,  and  fir  is  found,  especially  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras.  The  lumber  in- 
terest is  second  only  to  agriculture,  which  is  very 
mportant,  especially  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
hay.  Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  pi'oductive  valleys: 
the  level  lands  near  the  rivers  and  small  hollows  in 
the  mountains.  Their  fertility  is  a  feature  of  the 
State.  The  soil  of  the  valley  lands  of  Tehama 
is  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  and  very  proiluctive.  The 
black  adobe  lands,  formerly  considered  valueless, 
have  been  proved  to  be  some  of  the  very  best. 
By  summer-fallowing  they  produce  enormously 
every  second  year,  and  are  inexhaustible.  Wlieat 
is  the  largest  crop  at  present.  Fruit  and  vineyard 
culture  are  becoming  noted  in  Vineland.  Ex-Gov. 


Stanford  is  irrigating  it,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
planting  of  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world.  He 
has  visited  the  most  noted  vineyard  countries  of 
Europe,  and  emi>loys  hundreds  of  men.  The  cli- 
mate, in  the  mountains,  is  nearly  perfection;  in  the 
valleys  the  summers  are  hot,  but  the  nights  arc 
cool. 

Red  Bluir, 

The  county  seat,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  274  miles  north  from  San  Francisco. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  also  on  the  O. 
D.  of  tlie  C.  P.  R.  R.  The  city  suffered  a  severe 
fire  in  the  fall  of  1882,  but  is  fast  being  rebuilt. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  tine  farming  commu- 
nity, and  has  a  population  of  about  3,500. 

Tehnma, 

The  second  town  in  the  county,  has  a  very  pleas- 
ant location,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  at  the  jmiction  of  the  California  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  Oregon  Division  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R., 
twelve  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff.  The  C.  P.  R.  R. 
has  recently  been  extended  from  Orland,  and  when 
completed  to  Roseburg,  Oregon,  it  will  be  a  great 
thoroughfare  between  Mexico  and  British  Colum- 
bia.   Tehama  has  a  pojiulation  of  700. 

The  other  towns  are  Antelope,  Butte  Meadows, 
Coast  Range,  Cascade,  Copeland,  Cottonwood, 
Elder  Creek,  Elktown,  Elmore,  Elkins,  Floyd, 
Gleasonville,  Henlyville,  Howell,  Hunter,  John- 
son, Lowery,  Live  Oak,  Lassen,  Moar's  Ranch, 
Montgomery,  Murry,  Oak  Creek,  Riceville,  Raw- 
son,  Reed's  Creek,  Red  Bank,  Stony  Creek, 
Jasma,  Toomes,  Vina,  and  others.  The  popula- 
tion of  Tehama  county,  in  1880,  was  9,300,  but,  at 
present,  it  would  amount  to  10,000. 


TRINITY  COUNTY 

Lies  in  tha  north-western  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Siskiyou,  east  by  Shasta 
and  Tehama,  south  by  Mendocino,  and  west  by 
Humboldt.  It  is  about  126  miles  long,  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  15  to  3G  mlies  in  width;  it  con- 
tains an  area  of  1,680,000  acres.  The  greater  por- 
tion is  mountains,  the  Shasta  range  forming  its 
eastern  line,  and  the  Scott's  mountains  the  north- 
ern line.  The  county  is  named  after  its  principal 
river,  which,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  waters 
the  whole  of  the  territory. 

Gold  mining  is  the  chief  support  of  the  county; 
the  gold  shipped  annually  from  this  county  amounts 
to  nearly  one  million  dollars.  The  population  of 
the  whole  county  is  only  4,998,  nearly  all  miners. 
There  are  many  prosperous  mining  camps  in  the 
county. 

Weaver  ville. 

The  county  seat,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
towns  in  the  mines,  contains  750  iidiabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  Weaver  creek,  in  a  cu'cular  basin  of 
four  or  five  miles  in  extent,  and  is  built  on  good 


mining  ground.  Some  of  the  lots  were  worked  to 
the  bed-rock  before  the  buildings  were  erected. 
It  is  surroinided  by  many  fine  orchanls,  the  fruit 
of  wliich  attains  an  excellent  flavor  in  this  locality. 

Trtnily  Center, 
On  the  stage  road  from  Sha.sta  to  Yreka,  is  the 
second  place  of  importance.  The  valley  has  a 
number  of  good  fanns,  the  produce  of  which  finds 
ready  sale  at  home  to  miners,  teamstei-s,  and  trav- 
elers. There  are  good  paying  mines  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Hayfork  valley  is  an  important 
farming  region,  and  there  are  a  niunber  of  good 
fanns  along  the  Hayfork  and  the  smaller  streams 
emptying  into  it.  Indian  Creek  is  a  mining  camp 
at  the  liead  of  this  stream,  on  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Shiista  and  Trinity.  There  are  some  good 
paying  quartz  ledges  in  the  Vicinity. 

Douglas  City, 
On  the  Trinity  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  wagon- 
road  from  Hayfork  to  Weaverville,  is  the  central 
point  for  a  good  mining  region.  Lewi.ston  is  also 
on  the  Trinity,  eleven  miles  above  Douglas  City. 
Two  bridges  span  the  Trinity;  one  at  Lewiston, 
and  the  oth(?r  at  a  small  i)lace  known  as  (Jrass 
vallej',  leading  out  from  Weaverville.  The  Di^ad- 
•rt  ood  quartz  district  is  in  this  vicinity.  Mhiers- 
ville  is  on  the  east  fork  of  Stewart's  fork  of  the; 
Trinity  river,  in  one  of  the  best  gravel  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  Cinnibar,  or  Altoona,  is  the 
most  northern  settlement  in  the  county,  and  is  a 
small  place.  It  is  in  the  quicksilver  mines,  which 
are  now  only  partially  worked,  on  account  of  the 
metal.  Junction  City  lies  southwest  of  Weaver- 
ville, in  a  good  paying  gravel  mining  district. 
North  Fork  is  some  eight  miles  below  Junction,  in 
a  good  mining  district.  Cox's  Bar  lies  ten  miles 
below  North  Fork,  sun-ounded  by  rich  gravel 
claims.  Martinvil  e  is  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  county.  New  River  and  Rattlesnake 
are  small  settlements,  only  accessible  to  pack 
trains.'  Canyon  City,  on  a  creek  of  the  same 
name,  is  nine  miles  from  Junction  City  and  18 
from  Weaverville,  in  a  good  mining  district.  The 
most  serious  drawback  to  the  county  is  its  long 
distance  from,  a  market.  Weaverville  is  218  miles 
north  and  west  from  Sacramento.  The  route  is  by 
rail  to  Redding,  and  from  thence  the  distance  is 
180  miles  by  stage.  The  mountain  wagon  roads 
are  usually  good.  Trinity  has  considerable  good 
saw  timber,  and  very  fair  agricultural  land  open  to 
settlers. 

TULARE  COUNTY. 

Lies  immediately  south  of  Fresno,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Inyo,  south  by  Kern,  with  its 
western  corner  touching  on  to  Monterey  county. 
It  has  an  area  of  4,100,000  acres.  Tulare  belongs 
to  the  great  San  Joaquin  vallley.  The  typograi)h- 
cial  features  of  the  county  is  made  up  of  mountain. 


lake,  valley,  swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 
2,000.0(X)  acres  being  mountain,  the  highoM 
of  the  great  Sierra  range  fringe  the  eastern  border: 
Mount  Wliitney,  15,0.55  feet  high;  Mount  William- 
son, nearly  the  same  height;  Mount  Tjnidall, 
14,386;  Mount  Kaweah,  14,000,  and  others  exceed- 
ing fifty  in  number,  of  over  13,000  feet  above  sea- 
level,  are  graml  sentinals  of  the  Sierras,  towering 
above  all  other  lands  in  the  United  States.  The 
scenery  among  these  mountain  i)eaks  is  of  inex- 
pressible grandeur.  Bright  meadows  are  in  the 
dee])  valleys  once  filled  by  ice  in  the  glacial  period, 
and  the  gigantic  trees,  of  115  to  120  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  near  300  feet  high,  are  found  on  the 
mountain  sides  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  the,  sea.  Aliout  1 ,000,000  acres  of  tlie  county 
is  broken  land,  with  small,  elevated  valleys,  sus- 
ceptible of  settlement,  where  the  herdsmen  keep 
th(ur  flocks  of  sheej)  ami  cattle  in  summer. 

The  Visalia  land  district  embraces  Fresno, 
Tulare  and  Kern  countii^s.  These  counties  com- 
prise a  great  Imel  valley,  with  the  Sierras  on  the 
east,  and  the  Coa-st  Range  on  the  west.  They 
contain  more  than  .500,000  acres  of  level  land,  and 
ui)wanls  of  2,.500,000  acres  of  mountain  and 
foot-hill  land.  Through  the  center  of  these  coun- 
ties runs  the  Southern  Piicific  Railroad.  The  odd- 
numbered  sections  of  land,  for  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  behmg  to  the  Raih-oad  Com- 
pany. The  even-numbered  .sections  of  Government 
land,  within  these  limits,  are  held  at  S2..50  per 
acre.  The  Government  lands,  outside  of  these 
limits,  are  §1.25  peracre.  None  of  the  Government 
lands  are  suljject  to  private  entry;  they  can  be 
obtained  only  by  pre-emption  and  homestead 
settlers.  There  is  more  or  less  vacant  (iovernment 
land  in  almost  every  township  in  the  di.strict, 
amounting  in  the  aggreate  to  many  thousand 
acres.  A  large  jiortion  of  these  vacant  lands  are 
good,  and  are  capable  of  |)ri)duciiig,  with  proper 
cultivation,  all  the  products  of  the  soil  of  the  tem- 
perate and  semi-tropical  zones.  Much  of  these  va- 
cant lands  are  as  good  in  quality  as  private  lands  in 
the  <listrict  worth  625  per  acre,  but  these  ])rivate 
lands  have  been  increased  in  value  by  cultivation 
and  means  of  irrigation.  Facilities  are  at  hand 
to  make  the  public  lands  ecpially  valuable. 

Tliis  county  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
str(!ams,  each  head  in  the  mountains  and  einjjty 
into  Tulare  Lake,  the  San  Joaquin,  Kaweah  and 
Tulare  rivers  being  the  most  prominent.  Tulare 
Lake  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  220,000 
acres.  It  has  an  ovei-flow  outlet  into  the  San 
Jo;ttiuin  river,  and  seems  by  nature  to  have  been 
placed  as  a  great  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  water 
to  irrigate  the  arid  west  side  of  this  great  river. 
The  i)iincipal  town  in  the  county  is 
Visulia, 

the  county  seat.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000,  and  lies  239  miles  southeast  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  8  miles  east  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  but  is  connectiMl  with  great  a  thoroughfare 
by  a  i)rivate  railroad  from  Go;lieii.  Visalia  is 
beautifu'ly  located  on  one  branch  of  tlie  Kaweah 
river,  amid  groves  of  evergreen  and  <leciduous  oaks, 
which  ornament  the  country  for  miles  on  every 
side. 

Han  ford, 

the  second  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  situated 
in  the  famous  "Mussel  Slough"  country  comprising 
the  finest  body  of  agricultural  land  in  the  county. 
Haiiford  lies  14  miles  west  of  the  main  lino  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.,  on  the  Go.shcn  divi.sion  of  the  same 
comiiany's  road.  It  contains  900  inhabitants,  has 
fine  watei'works  and  extensive  grain  wareiiouses. 
The  largest  town  in  tlii!  county  is 

Tulare  Cliy, 
Tioc.ated  on  the  main  lino  of  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  terminus  of  the  northern  division. 
Extensive  shops  for  the  repairing  of  locomotives 
are  located  here,  furnishing  eniiilojaiient  for  a 
number  of  mechanics.  The  town  has  a  population 
of  about  800. 

Oraiijfevlile, 

is  located  in  an  excellent  grain  and  fruit-producing 
country.  The  land  here  is  all  irrigated,  and  pro- 
duces large  crojjs  annually.  The  town  contains 
1.50  inhabitants. 

The  other  towns  of  the  county  are  I/amore, 
Poiterville,(ioshen,FarmersvilleWoodville,  Grand- 
view,  Piano  and  Tiptcm,  the  two  largest  being  La- 
more  and  Porterville,  which  have  a  population  of 
about  200  each.  The  ca|)abilities  of  this  county 
for  supporting  a  large  population  are  remarkable. 
Here  are  imiiKnise  fonssts  of  timber. 


TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 

In  tho  west(!rn  slope  of  the  Sierras,  nearly  due 
east  from  San  Francisco,  is  bounded  on  tho  north 
by  Aljiine,  on  the  east  by  Mono,  on  the  south  by 
Mariposa,  and  on  the  west  by  Stanislaus  and  Cal- 
averas. Witiiin  the  limits  of  Tuolumne  county  is 
a  great  variety  of  natural  wonders,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  tho  Hatch  Hatcliee  valley,  being  second 
only  to  the  Yo  Semite.  There  arc  two  big  tree 
groves;  the  larger  on  the  Stanislaus  river,  in  the 
north-western  part  of  tho  county,  and  tho  other  on 
Tuolumne  river,  ao&r  the  southern  boundary.  The 
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former  contains  a  greater  niniiber  of  the  "  Sequoia 
Gigantia"  than  any  on  the  Coast.  These,  and  the 
mammoth  cave,  lately  discovered,  entitle  Tuol- 
umne to  a  place  first  in  the  list  of  countries  of  nat- 
ural wondei-s.  The  reason  of  their  being  unknown 
heretofore,  is  because  of  their  remoteness  from 
routes  of  travel,  and  are  so  situated  that  they  are 
not  accessible  through  means  of  any  conveyance, 
excepting  on  horsebiick,  over  rough  mountain 
trails.  But  they  must  be  ma«le  more  accessible  for 
the  sight-seers  of  our  wonderftd  country. 

Mine.s  and  mining  are  the  jtrincipal  interests  of 
the  county.  The  Excelsior,  Riverside,  Buchanan, 
Golden  Gate,  and  Santa  Monica  are  all  large 
mines.  A  network  of  quartz  veins  threads  the 
granite  and  slate  ranges,  bundreds  of  which  are 
yet  improspeeted.  Among  those  that  are  being 
worked,  few,  if  any,  are  fully  developed.  There 
are  only  ten  mills  in  operation.  Some  parts  of 
river  channels  that  have  been  opened  have  proven 
extremely  rich.  Asiile  from  the  gold  mining,  there 
abound  inexhaustible  quantities  of  a  very  superior 
quality  of  marble  for  monmnental  an<l  building 
purposes.  Limestone,  slate,  flagstone,  and  plum- 
bago mines  are  among  the  valuable  mineral  dejws- 
its.  The  whole  county  is  well  timbered  with  for- 
ests of  valuable  yellow  and  sugar  pine,  fir,  and 
"Sequoia"  There  are  fully  500,000  acres  of  good, 
tillable  land,  open  to  settlement. 

Sonora, 

The  county  seat,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Woods  creek,  in  the  south-westem  jiortion  of  the 
county.  It  ha-s  about  1,400  inhabitants,  and  is 
reached  from  San  Francisco  by  rail  (by  way  of 
Stockton),  to  Oakdale,  the  terminus  of  the  Co"p- 
peropolis  road,  and  from  thence  by  stage  a  distance 
of  35  miles;  the  total  distance  is  15"  miles  east  of 
San  Francisco.  There  are  a  number  of  good  ]>ay- 
ing  quartz  mines  in  operation  in  this  vicinity. 
Next  in  size  and  commercial  importance  is 
Columbf 

Four  miles  north  of  the  county  seat,  in  a  rich 
mining  section.  It  contains  12,500  inhabitants. 
Chinese  camp,  eight  miles  south-etust  from  the 
county  seat,  has  400  inhabitants.  Some  fifteen 
miles  east  is  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Garato  district, 
amid  rich  and  extensive  mines. 

Fruit-raising,  to  which  the  soil  is  adapted,  is  one 
of  the  growing  interests  of  the  county.  Semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  vines  are  cvdtivated,  and  raisin 
grapes  do  remarkably  well  in  the  valleys  and  lower 
foot-hills.  The  area  of  the  ci>unty  is  1,250,000 
acres.  Forty  or  fifty  thovisan<l  of  these  might  be 
cultivated  to  fruits,  vines,  and  cereals.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Tuolumne,  in  1880,  was  7,848,  but  would 
reach  about  8,000  at  present. 


VENTCRA  COUNTY. 

Is  bounded  by  Santa  Barbara  and  Kern  counties 
on  the  north  and  west,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  Los  Aiigeles  county,  and  includes  the 
islands  of  Nicolas  and  Anacapa.  Area  1,296,000 
acres.  The  San  Rafael  range  of  mountains  foJm 
the  northern  line,  the  Fernando  and  Santa  Susanna. 
The  coiuitry  is  well  watered. 

Principal  Valleys  are  Sinii,  Los  Posas  Santa 
Clara,  Pleasant,  Ohi  and  Nordhoff.  Frost  and 
snow  are  seldom  seen,  and  little  irrigationes  re- 
quired, Los  Posas  is,  perhaps,  tlie  best  in  the 
county,  and  its  lands  are  all  tillable.  Santa  Clara 
has  an  extreme  length  of  about  .50  miles,  and 
measurers  about  25  in  its  widest  part,  and  lies 
along  the  Santa  Clara  river.  Its  lands  are  good 
and  well  watered.  Irrigation  is  but  little  needed 
but  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  at  less  expense 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Nord- 
hoff valley  is  abovit  22  miles  long  and  14  in  width. 
Through  it,  runs  the  Ventura  river,  in  a  wimling 
course,  to  the  sea. 

The  oil  of  Ventura  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be  one 
of  Ventura's  greatest  revenues. 

San  Buena vealura. 
The  county  scat  is  sitnated  on  the  sea-shore  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ventura  river.  The  site  is  ad- 
mirably adapted,  by  nature,  for  the  Imilding  up  of 
an  attnictive  and  imposing  city.  Looking  east- 
ward we  could  see  the  liroad  valley  of  the  Santa 
Clara,  covered  with  waving  green  fields,  and  miles 
beyond,  in  the  clistant  horizon,  loom  up  the  Guada- 
lasca  Mountains  in  a  line  towards  Los  Angeles; 
further  to  the  right  Point  Magu,  its  bold  bluff  jut- 
ting to  the  sea;  in  the  middle  distance,  to  the 
south-east,  is  Hueneme  Light-house,  which  is 
plainly  visible  by  night.  Turning  north,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ventura  river,  is  a  fine  wide  avenue 
leading  out  of  town  with  fine  orcliards  and  well 
cultivated  gardens  and  resiliences  of  some  of  Ven- 
turas, wealthiest  citizens.  On  the  principal  busi- 
nesss  street  may  be  seen  the  Old  Mission  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  In  its  archives  are  three 
old  leather  backed  manuscripts,  recording  the  fact 
that  San  Buenaventura  Mission  was  founded 
March  31st,  1782. 

Baeneme, 

lies  on  the  coast  twelve  miles  south-west  from  San 
Buenaventnra.    It    is  situated  on    nearly  level 
ground,  almost  touching  the  sea.    Away  to  the 
uth-W68tt  twelve  miles  out  at  sea'  lieu  the  islaud 


of  Anacapa,  a  famous  resort  for  the  California 
sea-lion;  father  west  the  island  of  San  Nicolas. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  agricidtural 
sections  in  the  state.  Between  San  Buenaventura 
and  Newhall,  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  lies  the 
second  largest  town  in  the  county,  Santa  Paula, 
surrounded  by  Orange  orchards  and  grain  fields, 
the  villiage  has  200  inhabitants. 

Kordhofl; 

A  famous  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  and  invalids 
is  reached  by  daily  st;ige  and  is  located  about  12 
miles  from  San  Buenaventura  in  what  is  known  as 
Ojai  valley,  it  is  beautifully  situated  between  the 
Ventura  river  on  the  west  and  San  Antonio  creek 
on  the  east. 

Saticoy 

Is  a  small  place,  near  the  renowned  Saticoy  spring 
It  is  the  center  of  a  magnificent  agriculturial  coim- 
try.  Ventura  county  also  boasts  of  several  good 
mineral  springs,  which  are  freipiently  visited  by 
invalids. 

A  good  quality  of  natural  soap  is  found  here. 
Large  quantities  of  gypsum  have  been  found  in 
the  Ojai  valley,  and  near  the  beach  a  very  super- 
ior quality  of  potter's  clay.  Asphaltum  is  found 
along  all  the  streams.  There  are  manj' 
thousand  acres  of  government  land,  mainly  in  the 
mountains.  There  are  numerous  little  valleys 
scattered  through  the  mountains  where  sheep  men 
keep  their  flocks. 


TOl,0  COUNTY, 

Some  80  miles  north  and  east  from  San  Francisco, 
is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  in  all  Cali- 
fornia, the  great  Sacramento  river  forming  its  en- 
tire eastern  boundary.  Solano  lies  immediately 
south,  and  Colusa  bounds  it  on  the  north,  while 
the  sunnnit  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  with 
Lake  and  Napa  counties  on  the  west,  fi>rni  its 
western  line.  This  is  a  jjrosperous  and  beautiful 
county,  with  an  area  of  650"000  acres.  The  larger 
portion  occupies  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  which  extends  west  from 
the  river  a  distance  of  from  20  to. 25  miles,  reaching 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range.  Ciiche  creek, 
which  takes  its  head  in  Clear  lake,  in  Lake  county, 
enters  Yolo  county  in  the  northwest  corner,  and 
takes  its  course  in  a  southeastern  direction,  diago- 
nally through  the  county;  as  it  entei-s  Yolo  it  cuts 
through  the  Coiist  Range,  forming  a  rocky  canyon 
for  several  miles,  where  the  mountains  widen  out 
into  what  is  known  as  Capay  valley,  a  beautiful 
country,  of  nearly  the  size  of  Napa  valley.  On  ei- 
ther side  of  Cache  creek  the  soil  is  excellent  for 
grain  or  fruit,  this  stream  furnishing  the  very  best 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  mouth  of  the  valley 
is  some  sixteen  miles  west  of  Woodlanil,  the  county 
seat.  Land  is  yet  quite  reasonable  in  ])rice  in  this 
vicinity.  The  country  all  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Coa.st  Range,  known  as  foothills,  has 
numerous  little  valleys,  which  is  the  choicest  fruit 
land  in  the  State,  while  the  mountain  ranges  are 
usually  held  by  jiossessory  title.  The  ])opulation, 
in  1880  was  ll,lf)l,  and  at  present  would  reach 
11, .500.  Grapes,  for  raisins  and  wine,  are  exten- 
sively cidtivated.  Some  of  tha  finest  raisins  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  come  from  Yolo  county. 
The  shipping  facilities  of  the  county  are  excellent; 
first,  the  Sacramento  river,  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  comity,  where  boats  ply  up  and  down 

Railroads  run  in  <lifferent  directions.  The  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  extends  across  the  south-eastern  por. 
tion  of  the  ct)unty,  with  a  branch  to  Davisville, 
north,  to  Knight's  Landing  on  the  Sacramento! 
the  main  line  runs  north  through  the  county,  by 
way  of  Woodland,  up  into  Colusa.  Along  the 
western  portion  of  the  county  is  the  Vaca  Valley 
&  Clear  Lake  railroad,  now  completed  from  Elmira, 
by  way  of  Vacaville  and  Winters,  to  Madison, 
the  present  terminus.  This  roatl  will  doubtless  be 
extended  tp  Capay  valley,  with  the  intention  of 
going  up  that  valley  into  Lake  county.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  Yolo  is  very  centrally  located. 
Woodland, 

The  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  level 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  California  Pacific  and 
Knight's  I.ianding  branch.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  off,  with  broad  streets,  which  run  at  right 
angles.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  artesian 
water.  The  second  largest  town  in  the  county  is 
WiHtera. 

In  the  south-westem  portion  of  the  county,  where 
the  earliest  fruits  come  from.  The  land  is  all  fine 
farming  land  around  here,  Winters  being  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  foothills.  The  town  has  a  popula- 
tion of  some  500,  supported  by  agiiculture  and 
fruit  culture,  the  products  being  all  shipped  to  San 
Francisco,  and  commands  the  highest  prices,  on 
account  of  being  early  in  the  season. 

Daviavill*^, 

Is  on  the  line  of  railroad  between  San  Francisco 
ami  Siicramento,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  road 
north.  At  present  the  town  has  a  population 
of  400.  Land  in  this  vicinity  is  the  finest  kind  of 
sandy  loam  and  sedimentary  deposit  from  Putah 
creek.  Here  are  some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the 
State. 

Aladigon 

The  tenninus  of  the  V.  V.  &,  C.  L.  R.  E.,  is  lo- 


crted  in  a  fine,  level  country,  about  four  miles 
from  the  foothills.  Langville  is  situated  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  beautiful  Cajjay  valley.  Knight's 
Landing  is  on  the  Sacramento  river,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  from  Woodland. 

Cachville 

Has  some  250  inhabitants.  There  are  a  number 
of  smallor  towns  and  precincts  in  the  county,  such 
as  Buckeye,  Black's,  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Capay, 
Clarksburg,  Dunigan,  Eureka,  Enterprise,  Jeffer- 
son, Putuh,  Pine  Grove,  Willow  Slough,  and  Yolo. 


YUBA  COUNTY, 

In  the  central  part  of  the  north  half  of  C'alifomia, 
lies  partly  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  extends 
far  up  in  the  western  slope  of  the  great  Sierras. 
The  adjacent  counties  are  Butte,  on  the  north. 
Sierra  and  Nevada,  on  the  east,  and  Placer  and 
Sutter  on  the  south  and  west.  Yuba  county  has 
an  area  of  39(j,440  acres,  and  is  irregular  in  shape, 
being  some  50  miles  long  in  a  north-ea-sterly  to  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  from  15  to  22  miles 
in  width.  The  Feather  river  forms  the  boundary 
line  on  the  west,  while  the  Yuba  traverses  the 
county  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west, 
fonning  a  junction  with  the  Feather  at  Marysville. 
The  Yuba  river  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  State, 
and  scores  of  worked-out  mining-bars  testify  to  the 
prosperity  that  once  reigned  there.  Extensive  hy- 
draulic mining  has  been  done  from  Tiinbuctoo  to 
Moimey  Flat,  where  hills  several  hundred  feet  in 
height  have  be(^n  washed  away,  and  the  beil-rock 
laid  bare  for  miles  around.  Sicard  Flat,  New  York 
Flat,  Camjitonville,  Oak  valley,  and  manj'  other 
places  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  this 
process;  so  much  so,  as  to  change  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  country,  both  in  the  mountain  mining 
region  and  the  rich  river  bottom  lands  of  the  valley. 

Yuba  county  is  but  partially  dependent  upon  its 
agricultural  resources,  and  cannot  be  classed  as 
an  agricultural  county.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
soil  is  susce|)tible  of  profitible  cultivatiim;  the  re- 
mainder is  ilevottid  to  grazing,  and  is  rated  as  tim- 
ber and  mineral  lands.  Tlie  western  portion  of 
the  county  lies  in  the  valley,  and  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  wheat,  barley,  fruit  and  vegetable  fanning. 
I<arge  quantities  of  jK>taotes  are  raised  along  the 
Bear  ii\  er  bottom,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county.  The  ravages  committed  on  the  fertile 
bottom  lanils,  by  the  sands  washed  down  fn>m  the 
hydraulic  mines,  have  lieen  great. 

Levees  have  been  very  expensive  to  the  citizens 
of  Yuba  county.  They  have  been  built  along  the 
Yuba,  Feather  and  Bear  rivers  by  the  county. 


besides  many  jirivate  levees,  at  a  total  expense  of 
more  than  .*i.">00,000.  There  are,  at  present,  four 
steam  saw-mills  in  the  county,  which  sawed  1,140- 
OJO  feet  of  lumber  last  year,  principally  yellow  and 
sugar  inne.  From  the  best  information  we  could 
git,  while  among  the  people  of  Yuba  county  a 
short  time  ago,  we  estimate  the  standing  saw  tim- 
ber at  12,000,000  feet. 

MarysTille, 
Is  situated  at  the  junctiim  of  the  Yuba  and  Feath- 
er rivers,  and  has  always  been  the  seat  of  justice 
of  the  county.  The  commodious,  substantial  brick 
business  blocks,  the  neat  frame  buildings,  and  the 
beautiful  shaded  streets  all  give  the  city  an  apjiear- 
ance  of  having  been  long  established.  Few  towns 
in  California  have  suffered  more  from  conflagra- 
tion and  floods  than  Marysville.  It  has  at  present  a 
white  population  of  5,000. 

Whf^atland, 
The  second  town  in  size,  is  some  twelve  miles  south 
from  ;Marysville,  on  the  same  line  of  the  r.-iilroad. 
The  place  is  of  but  recent  growth,  having  been 
estab  ished  in  18W),  at  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road. It  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  hay, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.  The  towTi  is  the  center 
of  the  finest  agricultural  portion  of  the  county. 
Wheatland  has  a  population  of  6.50. 

(aniptville. 
Up  in  the  mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  is  an  old  mining  town,  which  had  its  rise 
with  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1852.  This  place 
has  been  the  scene  of  large  hydraulic  operations, 
described  elsewhere.  The  town  still  enjoys  a  fair 
local  trade,  and  possesses  several  stores  and  a  good 
hotel,  where  all  stages  stop.  The  town  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  300. 

Smar<»ville, 
Is  located  on  the  upper  Yuba,  eighteen  miles 
above  Marysville.  This  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
mo.st  extensive  hydraulic  mining  in  the  county 
but  like  most  mining  towns  in  California,  it  is  on 
the  decline.  The  other  t<jwns  in  the  county  are 
Strawberry  Valley,  Brownsville,  Greenville,  Tim- 
buctoo.  Sucker  Flat,  Rose  Bar,  etc.  Yuba  county 
had  a  iMjpulation  of  11,270  in  1880,  audit  ha-  about 
the  same  at  the  jireseiit  writing. 

A  WONUKRFUl,  INCREASE. 

The  Ferudale,  Humboldt  county  Enterprise 
says:  Cue  thousand  three  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  were  taken  from  a  ranch  near  Hydes- 
ville,  this  season,  in  excess  of  the  entire  cri^p 
lust  .>ieasoii,  and  the  acreage  was  20  acres  lesi* 
than  last  season.  This  shows  the  general  in- 
crease in  our  fjrain  product. 


Capital, 
Assets,  - 


OF  CALIFORNIA.. 

-     -     -     -  $750,000. 
-     -     -  $1,300,000. 


Hoafx:  omcEi 
Southwest  Corner  of  California  and  Sansome  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tho  Fircn^ars  Furd  Insurance  (^ompaiiy 

Bases  its  claims  to  patronage  upon  its  being  the  OLDEST 
PACIFIC  COAST  FIKS:  INSURANCE  COMPANY;  npon 
ITS  KESOURCES.  toeing  tlie  LARGEST  PACIFIC  COAST 
INSURANCE  COMPANY;  npon  its  LOSS-PAYING  REC- 
ORD, having  paid  FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  for  losses 
during  the  past  Ttventy  years.  And  its  popularity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  its  PREMIUM  INCOME  is 
GREATEST  OF  ALL  THE  COMPANIES  ORGAMZED 
WEST  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President.  W.  J.  BUTTON,  Secretary. 

ALPHEOS  BULL,  Vice-President. 3i.  W.  CABPENTEE,  Asst.  Secretary 
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EDGE  HILL 

VINEYARD,  WINE  CELLAR  AND 
DISTILLERY, 

Near  St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  California. 
SCHEFFLER'S  CELEBRATED  VACUUM  DISTILLED 

SANITARY  BRANDY 

—AND— 

Brands  of  Red  and 
White  Wines. 

STANDING    COMPARISON   WITH  THE 
FINEST  BRANDS  OF  IMPORTED 

Burgundy,  Bordeaux  and 
Rhine  Wines. 


Orders  Received  and 
Promptly  Attended  to  by 

WM.  SCHEPFLER, 


PKOPRIETOR. 


JOS.  FREDERICKS  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Carpets  and  Furniture, 
BEDDING  AND  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 

RUGS,  MATS,  LlNOLEUIff, 

OILCLOTH,  LACE  CURTAINS, 
CORNICES,  WINDOW 
SHADES,  DRAPERIES. 

649  &  651  Market  Street, 

OPPOSITE  KEARIVY, 

IP  Tl  CISCO  . 

THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Santa  Graz  Gnmowiler. 


Pacific  "Bifle  and  ]  stol  Powdero 


ROUND  GRAIN, 

Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 
Kecs. 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

i  RINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


%U  I  ^%  f  people  arc  always  on  the  lookout  for 
Ml  cbanceR  to  murease  their  earninge,  and  in 

■  ■  time  become  wealtliy;  tliose  who  do  not 

improve  tlicir  opportvinitifcs  reiiiaiu  in  poverty.  Wc 
ofler  a  chance  to  make  money.  We  want  men,  women, 
boys  and  sjirls  to  work  for  us  ri«lit  in  their  own  locali- 
ties. Any  one  can  do  the  work  propvrly  from  the  first 
start.  The  business  will  pay  more  than  ten  times  ordi- 
nary wages.  Expensive  outfits  furnished  free.  No  one 
who  engaytiB  fails  to  make  money  rapidly.  You  can  de- 
vote your  wliole  time  to  the  work,  or  only  spare  mo- 
ments. Full  information  and  all  that  is  needed  lent 
lieo.   Address,  Sdnson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 


SUL,T.\NA  GRAPES. 

A  writer  iu  the  Weekly  Call  has  the  follow- 
ing: The  comiug  grape,  cousideriug  the  de- 
maud  for  cuttings  hist  year,  appears  to  be  the 
Sultana,  the  well-known  seedless  variety  from 
the  Levant.  From  being  little  known  five 
years  ago,  it  has  come  suddenly  into  promi- 
nence for  raisins  and  wine,  until  the  plantings 
this  season  will  be  limited  only  by  the  supply 
of  cuttings.  It  well  deserves  its  general  pop- 
ularity. It  not  only  makes  one  of  the  most 
delicious  seedless  raisins,  but  a  white  wine  of 
delicate  and  superior  flavor,  besides  which,  in 
favored  localities  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  an 
enormous  bearer.  How  it  ever  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  shy  bearer  is  a  mystery  to  those 
who  are  familar  with  its  culture  in  Yolo 
county. 

Six  years  ago  E.  B.  Blowers,  the  well-known 
raisin-grower  of  Woodland,  planted  several 
acres  with  cuttings  of  this  variety  putting  them 


CALIFORNIA  FLOUR. 

California  ships  a  large  quantity  of  her 
flour  to  Texas,  and  Butte  county  furnishes 
the  largest  portion  of  it.  The  Gridley  and 
Oroville  mills  have  shipped  thousands  of 
sacks  Messrs.  Hibbard  &  Shand,  owners  of 
the  California  Steam  Flouring  Mills  in  this 
city,  will  shortly  have  completed  arrangements 
for  sending  nearly  all  their  Hour  to  Texas. 
That  State  has  formerly  received  its  flour  from 
Minnesota,  but  since  the  completion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  she  is  drawing 
upon  the  surplus  flour  of  California,  because 
of  a  better  quality  than  the  flour  of  the  North- 
western States. — Butte  liecoj-d. 


THE   MUSCAT  VINE. 

Four  years  ago,  says  the  Riverside  Press,  Choffey 
purchased  one  and  two-yoar-old  Muscat  vines  from 
a  neighbor  who  had  li  st  confidence  in  the  raisin 
grape.     He  planted  tie  and  a  quarter  acres  to 


MOUNT  OF   THE  HOLY   CROSS,  COLORADO. 


in  widely  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  515  to  the 
acre.  The  first  crop  was  produced  the  third 
year,  and  the  yield  was  five  tons  to  the  acre; 
the  second  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons, 
the  crop  of  the  fifth  year  was  twelve  tons,  and 
the  past  season,  the  sixth  from  planting,  the 
vines  produced  the  enormous  crop  of  seven- 
teen tons  per  acre.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
yield  was  ever  before  equalled  in  this  State 
with  any  variety.  It  should  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Blower's  soil  is  a  rich,  strong  loam  of  great 
depth,  is  copiously  irrigated,  and  receives  the 
best  culture  intelligent  management  can  be- 
stow. Owing  to  the  tantimely  rains,  which 
interfered  with  raisin  working,  the  crop  was 
sold  to  a  wine-maker  (who  found  the  saccha- 
rine strength  to  be  23  per  cent),  at  $30  per 
ton,  just  double  the  price  received  for  Muscatel 
sold  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blowers  has 
already  received  orders  for  140,000  cuttings,  all 
the  wood  his  vineyard  has  produced.  Most  of 
them  go  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Los 
Angelas  county  alone  having  ordered  100,000. 


these  vines.  The  first  season  after  planting  he 
picked  the  crop,  dried  the  same  and  sold  the  raisin 
for  $50;  the  second  stason  lie  sold  tlie  crop  on  the 
vines  for  f  150;  the  tliird  year  lie  sold  his  crop  in  the 
same  way  for  $200,  and  this  year  he  has  again  sold 
his  grapes  on  the  vino  for  $2!50.  For  four  years  he 
has  sold  his  crops  for  a  total  of  .$C.50.  The  vines 
orignally  cost  him  about  $35;  he  has  cultivated 
the  same  fi  ur  years,  and  the  little  vineyard  now 
pays  him  a  net  income  on  a  valuation  of  about 
$1,800  per  acre. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  Llewellyn 
Steam  Condenser  Co.'s  advertisement,  else- 
where in  this  journal,  whoso  filter-heaters  and 
condensers  are  now  iu  successful  operation  in 
the  principal  manufacturing  establislinieuts 
throughout  our  city  and  country.  Judging 
from  the  hundreds  of  testimonials,  stating 
that  they  save  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  fuel 
and  water,  besides  keeping  the  steam  boilers 
perfectlj  clean,  without  the  aid  of  chemicals, 
this  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
the  age.] 


FIRE  AND  MARINi. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY 


O  F 


HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

Nos.  3>22  and  S'Z  i  Caliroruia  Street, 
and  'SO'2  and  304  Sau- 
sonie  Street, 

S     XX  r'r  f^xxcisco. 


Uwelltni;  House  Undvrwriterg. . .New  York, 

$51,100,744  OG. 

GIrard  P.  «k  M.  Ins.  Co  Philadelphia, 

$1,101,313  26. 

La  Confiance  Ins.  Co  Paris,  France, 

$6,079,565. 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Ass'n  New  Orleana, 

$573,216. 

standard   Fire  Oilire  London,    Kng^laud  . 

$1,300,000. 

St.  Paul  F.  <fcni.  Ins.  Co.  ..St.  Paul,  Minn., 

$837,893  43. 

The  Fire  Ins.  Ass'n  (Limited) .  .London,  Enj;., 

$1,342,673  14. 

Teulonia  Ins.  Co  New  Orleans, 

$401,753  71. 

Watertown  Ins.t  o  Walerlown,  N,  Y., 

$1,006,6.56  23. 


MARINE. 

riie  London  and  Provincial  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  London, 

$6,278,362. 

La  Fonclere  Marine  Ins.  Co  Paris, 

$2,250,OlK>. 
Capital  Represented.  . .  #27,650,527 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


W,  L.  CHALMERS,   Z.  P.  CL\RK, 

Special  A(;entg  and  Adjusters. 


F.  r.  BACON,  Pres.  C.  L.  FOUTS,  Sec. 


THE 


Globe  Iron  Works  Co. 


FOUNDRY, 


MACHINE  SHOP, 

and  FORGE 


Manufacturers  and  Repairers  of  all  Kinds  of 

MM!llllRni\l)lROi\MSTll\(iS, 

Hoisting"  and 

Mining  Machinery, 

Portable,  Stationary  and 
Marine  Engines. 

BISHOP  S  ECONOMICAL  MINING 
PUMP  APPARATUS, 

Which  does  away  witl»  Cunihrous  Pump 
Rods,  V  Bobs  and  Balance  Bolls,  operalini; 
equally  well  in  HliaflH  or  inclint-H;  admitting 
of  delleclion  iiilo  distant  workiiufs.  Circu 
lars  furnislied  free,  upon  application. 

AND 

C.  H.  BAKER'S  MINING  HORSE- 
POWER 

ALSO  C.  D.  LOUNTS'  PATENT  AIR 
COMPRESSORS. 


222  and  224  Fremont  St., 

Between  Ilowarjl  and  Folsoin, 
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nitOAD  GAUUe. 


Winter  Arrangement. 

Conunenolng  Sunday,  Oct.  22nd,  1882, 

Anil  until  f  iirtluT  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot 
(Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  Bt/eets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE 

8.  r. 

DESTINATION. 

AHBtTS 
8.  F. 

t  0:50  A.  M. 
8ii0  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
3:30  P.  M. 
4:30  P.  M. 
6:.W  P.  M. 

[  1 
1  ..8an  Mateo,  Redwood,..  ! 

1  1 

6:40  A.  H. 

9A5  A.  M. 

•10:02  A.  M. 

3:37  p.  M. 
t  5:04  P.  M. 

6K)2  P  .M. 

8:3U  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 
4:30  P.  H. 

1  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  1 
■)  ..Principal  Way  Stations. .  1 

9K)5  A.  M. 
•10:02  A.  M. 
3:37  p.  M. 
6:02  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
*  3  J0  P.  M. 

1  .Gilroy,Pajaro,Castroville.  1 

•10.02  A.  M 
6m  P.  M. 

10:40  A  M.|  1  .HoUister  and  Tres  PinoB.  | 

0:02  p.  M. 

10:4U  A.  M. 
«  3::i0  P.  M. 

1  .WatBonville.AptOK, Sequel.  1 

6:02  P.  M. 

10:40  A.u. 

J  .Salinas,  Soledad  and  Way.  1 

1   6K)2p.  M. 

•Sundays 
Train). 

excepted.    tSundays  only 

Sportmen's 

Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10:40  A.  M.  Train, 
except  Pescadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo,  which  con- 
nect with  8:30  A.  M.  Train. 

KXCUR)«ION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings— good  to  re- 
turn Monday— 

To  Han  Clara  or  San  Jose  $2  60 

To  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz  6  00 

Also  to  principal  points  between  San  Francisco  and 
San  Jose. 

Ticket  Officis.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  street.  Palace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

tO^S.  P.  Atlantic  Express  Train  via  Los  Angeles,  Yu- 
ma, etc..  leaves  San  Francisco  daily  via  Oakland  Ferry, 
foot  of  Market  street,  at  9:30  A.  M. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

I^EAVE  WHARF  CORNKR  Ui 

JFirst  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  M., 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae 


the;  q,uaker  dairy. 

One  of  the  most  inviting  and  attractive  (lining 
est;vl)lishnients  in  San  Francisco,  is  known  by  the 
name  wliich  heads  this  article.  It  is  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  large,  three-story,  brick  building,  hrcated 
on  Sutter  street,  No.  114.  It  is  most  advantage- 
ously situated,  being  close  to  the  Pacific  Transfer 
( 'ompaiiy,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Montgomery 
street,  of  easy  access  to  the  princijial  hotels  and 
places  of  amusement.  It  is  amjily  sii]i|)lied  with 
all  of  the  modern  apjxiiiitnients  usually  found  in 
similar  establishments  in  Eastern  cities.  The  room 
is  spacious,  affording  ample  space  for  the  tables 
and  all  of  the  necessary  furniture.  The  table  cov- 
ers are  :ilways  clean  and  white  as  sjiotless  snow. 
Kviiry  dish  served  is  of  the  very  liest  quiility  to  be 
fouml  in  our  markets.  The  butter  is  the  sweetest 
and  purest  that  can  be  procured  from  the  best 
dairy  farms  in  the  State.  The  colored  waiters 
employed  at  this  place  are  dressed  neatly  and 
tidily,  which  corresixmds  w  ith  the  general  attract- 
ti  veness  observable  in  ;ill  of  the  surroundings  of  this 
most  inviting  dining  hall.  The  Quaker  Dairy  is 
owned  and  conducted  by  E.  R.  Pkhkin  and  J.  S. 
Daniki.s.  These  gentlemen  have  had  a  large  ex- 
pi?rience,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  third 
of  a  century,  in  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  jniblic, 
in  this  line  of  business.  Although  this  dining- 
house  has  only  been  in  operation  a  short  time,  it 
has,  already,  become  widely  and  favorably  known; 
and  we  trust  that  the  <Iay  is  not  remote  when  its 
reputation  will  become  as  world-wide  as  that  of  the 
famous  Delmonico  in  New  York  City. 

The  walls  of  the  Cju.aker  Dairy  establishment  are 
embellished  with  engravings,  illustrative  of  rural 


BUTCaiNSON    <fb   MANN'S  UNDERWRIT- 
ING AGENCY. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  by  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  careful  attention, that  there  isno  position  in 
the  commercial  world  which  requires  established  integ- 
rity, executive  ability,  and  financial  skill  more  than  the 
conduct  of  an  insurance  company  in  the  management 
of  its  business.  The  position  occupied  by  our  insurance 
interests,  their  soundness  and  strength,  are  elements  of 
as  great  importance  as  similar  considerations  in  regard 
to  our  banking  institutions.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  owners  of  property  in  San  Francisco  and  all  of  the 
towns  of  any  importance  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories have  within  their  reach  the  means  of  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  fire,  fully  equal  in  security  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  the  more  set- 
tled parts  of  the  ITuited  States.  The  most  vital  points 
that  call  tor  consideration  are  absolute  security,  and  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  prompt  and  fair  settlements  in 
the  event  of  disasters  occurring,  against  which  precau- 
tions are  taken.  When  persons,  possessing  these  facul- 
ties, having  been  tried,  by  long  intercourse  with  a  com 
munity,  tender  their  services  and  the  good  offices  of  tlie 
companies  they  represent,  they  should  be  rewarded  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  great  trust  committed  to  them,  by 
an  extended  patronage.  Without  intending  to  flatter,  or 
even  compliment,  in  the  slightest  degree,  we  think  that 
these  remarks  justly  apply  to  the  long  established, well- 
known,  and  highly-esteemed  firm  of  Hutchinson  & 
Mann.  Its  advance,  during  a  period  of  something  over 
twelve  years,  from  a  small  beginning  to  a  nio^t  impor- 
tant business,  in  point  of  capital,  assets,  and  reliability, 
in  the  insurance  world,  is  a  fact  that  speaks  for  itself. 
The  combined  capital  and  assets  represented  by  this 
firm,  amount  to  tlie  enormous  sum  of  $42,404.7.32.19, 
all  of  which  is  safely  pledged  as  a  safeguard  against 
disasters  to  which  we,  in  common  with  all  communi- 
ties, are  exposed.  An  institution  having  such  a  vase 
amount  of  money  at  its  command,  with  which  to 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FBOM 

miLM,  cn  &  mi 

TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 


Will  sail  from  San  Francisco- 
1883. 

AR.4BIC   Thursday,  January  18. 

OCK.\NIC  Tuesday,  January  3U. 

COPTIC  Saturday.  February  10. 

GAIiLilC  Tuesday,  March  (1. 

BKLGIC    Saturday,  March  17. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rutea. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  foi  I 
ale  ate.  P.  R.  R  Co. General  Uflicea,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourlli  and  To«vn8end  Streets. 


THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

:El.AIXj"FtC:>A33 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT  OGDEN,  UTAH, 

AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  DEMING,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO.  TEXAS. 


FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    U.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  Market  street,  Union 

Block.   

T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

tten'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFOED, 

President' 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


INTERIOR  OF  CHINESE   THEATER,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  full,  -  $200,000.00 


Assets,  Dec.  31, 1881,  $377,457.82 


Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized nearly,  $800,000. 


JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 


No.  405  California  Street,  S.  F. 


and  farm  scenery,  cattle,  etc.,  in  place  of  coarse 
and  indecent.daubs,  too  often  seen  in  dining  rooms 
and  other  public  places.  This  i.s  certainly  a  feature 
that  adds  not  a  little  to  the  general  attractiveness 
of  the  place,  and  will  contrilmte,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, tovvard.s  ilrawing  peo)ile  of  taste  and  culture. 
There  is  no  bar,  where  li(|Uors,  of  any  kind,  are 
sold,  connected  with  this  house.  There  is  one 
thinj,'  that  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  We  refer 
tci  the  milk  u.sed  at  the  Quaker  Dairy.  It  is  milk 
ill  every  sense  of  the  word — cows'  milk,  without 
adulteration.  The  bill  of  fare  discloses  the  fact 
that  meals  can  be  had  at  very  low  prices,  consid- 
ering that  every  dish  is  not  only  carefully 
])repared,  but  also  of  the  very  best  ([uality  which 
can  possibly  be  procured.  For  instance,  one  can 
get  a  plate  of  the  very  nicest  kind  of  pancakes, 
with  genuine  maple  syrup  an<l  fresh  ranch  butter, 
for  twenty  cents.  Everything  known  in  the  culin- 
ary department,  that  can  be  had,  is  found  at  this 
restaurant. 

Me.ssrs.  Perrin  and  Daniels  deserve  credit  for 
having  ojiened  this  large  and  everyway  desirable 
(hiiing  room  in  our  midst;  and  we  most  unhes- 
itatingly recommend  all  visitors  to  our  city  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  "boarding  around"  to  give 
the  tjuaker  Dairy  a  call.  Mr.  Perrin,  without  ex- 
cejition,  is  the  best  general  caterer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  knows  how  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the 
greatest  epicure,  by  his  superb  cooking. 


LANDS. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  acre  of  arable 
land  in  semi-tropical  California  will  be  brought  under 
cultivation  and  occupied  by  a  thrifty  and  progressive 
population.  Unless  some  very  serious  calamity  befalls 
this  portion  of  the  State,  its  taxable  property  will  treble 
during  the  next  decade. 


transact  business,  offers  advantages  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  and  Is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  com- 
mercial, mercantile,  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
Coast.  In  addition  to  their  tire  insurance  business, 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Mann  are  agents  for  an  English 
and  a  French  marine  insurance  company,  each  of  which 
is  of  the  very  highest  standing,  and  offers,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  fullest  guarantee  to  shippers. 

The  film  of  Uutchinsou  &  Maiiu,  for  the  prompt  and 
business-like  manner  in  which  they  always  have,  and 
still  continue  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  also  for  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  their  able  adjusters,  has  won  a 
most  enviable  reputation  for  honorable  and  upright 
dealing.  The  house  of  Uutchinsou  &  Mann  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  insurance  agencies  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Their  facilities  are  jiractically  unlim- 
ited, and  we  congratulate  the  firm  upon  their  well- 
earned  success. 


CALIFORNIA    LV.MBKK  EXCHANGE. 

Statement  of  receipts  of  lumber  at  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  year  1882: 

Redwood:  rough,  4'J..594.939  feet;  rough  clear,  6,051, 
602;  dressed,  38,77(;.195;  half-inch  dressed,  97.991;  half- 
inch  siding,  227,855;  half-inch  battens,  218,850;  rough 
pickets,  1,247,841;  dressed,  4.50,108;  total,  97,205.434  feet. 

Pine:  rough,  117,585,612;  dressed,  16,303,468;  tcncing, 
7.949,319;  pickets,  142,497;  total,  141,980,896, 

Spruce:  rough,  20,410,573;  dressed,  769,217;  total, 
21,179,790  feet. 

Rough  cedar,  3,264,660;  hardwood,  408,034;  total  num- 
ber of  feet  for  the  year,  204,098.814. 

Sundries:  shingles,  132,102,000;  laths,  32,881,300; 
shakes,  10,289,500;  ship  knees,  1,317;  piles,  (lineal  feet), 
848,614;  redwood  posts,  556,5S5;  railroad  ties,  rift,  2,630,. 
967;  broom  handles,  009.300;  wool  slats,  270,250;  Span- 
ish cedar  logs,  3,098;  spars,  (lineal  feet),  62,232;  poles, 
(lineal  feet)  ,48,385; 

A.  TaATEB,  Secretary. 


THROUGH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Dalljr, 

Making  jirompt  connection  with  the  several  Kailwa; 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

'united  states  and  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

iNrj±:  w  you  IK. 

With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  tile  IVorliL 

Are  run  dally  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fars, 
Under  Five  years  of  age,  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Waggage  per  full  Pasgenifer 
free.  50  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half  Pa«> 
sender,  free. 


Babeoribe  for  the  lixaouBais  or  Caxj^ohhia. 


PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  TUE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

^here  passengert,  calling  in  person,  can  secure  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gea.dapjriQtealjiit.        Oiu.  Pass.  &  Ticket.  Ag 
BAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


January. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


110,  112,  114,  116  and  118  Battery  St 


GALENA-SILVER 
and  COPPER  ORES. 

'J^BK  PACIFIC  WATER  JACKET  SMELT- 
ERS embrace  many  features  that  are 
entirely  new  and  of  great  practical  utility, 
■wliichare  covered  by  letters  patent. 

Xo  otUer  furnaces  can  compare  with  these 
for  durability  and  in  capacity  for  nninter- 
rupted  work. 

MORE  THAN  SIXTY  OF  THEM  ARE  NOW 
RUNNING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Givinar  results  never  before  obtained  as  re- 
gards continuous  runniiijj-.  economy  ot  fuel, 
g-rade  and  quality  of  bullion  produced.  We 
are  prepared  to  aemonstrate  by  facts  the 
claims  here  made. 

THESE  SMELTERS  ARE  SHIPPED  IN  A 
COMPLETE  STATE, 

Requiring'  no  brick  or  stoiir)  work,  excep?. 
ttiat  for  the  crucible,  tlius  savin;;  (j^reut  ex- 
pense and  loHS  of  time  in  construction. 

COMPLETE  SMELTING  PLANTS  MADE 
TO  ORDER, 

Of  any  capacity,  and  with  all  the  improve- 
ments that  experien  e  has  sugia^ested  as  val- 
uable in  this  class  of  maclkinery. 

SKILLED  AND  EXPERIENCED  SMELT 
ERS  FURNISHED, 

When  desired,  to  examine  mines  and  to  sa^~ 
perintend  construction  and  running;' of  fur- 
naces.     Estimates  ^iven  upon  application. 
Send  for  Circular. 


RANKIN,  BRAYTON  &  CO.. 
Pacific  Iron  "Works,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  MIDDLETON, 

COAL  DEALER, 

10  POST  STREET, 

— AND  — 

718  SANSOME  STREET, 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  anl  Dealers  in 

MILITARY  GOODS, 

SOCIETY  RECiAMA, 

Lodge  Supplies,  Flags, 
Banners,  Etc. 


415  MONTOOMERY  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Paid  Up  Oauital  $3,000,000 

Reserve  (U.  S.  Bonds)   3,500  000 

Agency  at  New  York  6ii  Wall  Street 

A|;ency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


ISSUES  COnilHERCIAL  AND  TRAVELERS ' 
CroditP 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers 


SAN  MATEO'S  PROSPECTS. 

There  is  no  county  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, considering  its  area,  that  contains  the  ex- 
cellent advantages  that  does  this  little  peninsu- 
lar county  of  San  Mateo.  When  we  say 
advantages,  we  mean  to  embrace  therein  its 
splendid  climate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  above  all 
its  many  charming  spots  for  suburban  homes. 
For  the  reason  that  San  Mateo  county  adjoins 
San  Francisco,  and  for  many  years  the  two 
were  one,  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  on 
account  of  our  nearness  to  the  great  metropo- 
lis, that  we  cannot  be  prosperous;  that  we  are 
nothing  but  a  little  insignificant  side-show  to 
San  Francisco.  There  are  but  comparatively 
few  outside  of  this  county  that  understand  and 
appreciate  the  great  and  extensive  resources 
that  are  constantly  nurtured  and  propagated 
in  our  midst.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has 
become  understood  that  no  finer  soil  can  be 
found  in  the  State  for  vine-growing  than  lies 


A   RUSSIAN  RIVER  FARM. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Eussian  river 
Flag,  shows  what  average  farm-lauds  will  pro- 
duce in  California:  A  five-acre  apple  orchard, 
twenty  years  old,  at  John  N.  Bailhacke's  ranch, 
southeast  of  town,  yielded  this  year  $1,000 
worth  of  shipping  fruit,  ordinary  varieties. 
Mr.  Bailhache  has  an  elegant  home  place. 
The  residence  is,  no  doubt,  the  finest  in  north- 
ern Sonoma,  built  on  the  bauk  of  Russian 
river,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Sotoyome,  at  the 
site  of  the  first  houses  contructed  in  the 
valley  by  the  founder  of  the  Sotoyome  grant 
1844.  The  adobe  walls  of  the  origunl  build- 
ing are  still  part  of  the  new  residence  built  by 
Mr.  Bailhache  a  few  years  ago.  The  ranch 
consists  of  about  500  acres,  of  which  five,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  are  occupied  by  a 
twenty-year-old  apple  orchard;  five  more  by  a 
three-year- old  orchard  of  peaches  and  plums, 
which  will  yield  when  five  years  old,  at  present 
prices,  $300  an  acre,  and  from  which  he  this 
year  reaped  a  large  corn  crop  from  between 
tue  rows;  fifteen  are  in  alfalfa,  one  of  the  best- 
paying  crops  in  the  valley;  sixty-five  are  in 
foreign  vines,  two  years  old  next  spring,  and 
which  will  yield,  when  five  years  old,  at  pres- 
ent prices,  fully  $150  per  acre,  and  more  as  they 
grow  older;  and  from  which  he  has  reaped 
large  crops  of  corn  and  beans  from  between  the 
rows.  There  is  some  hay  land  and  400  acres  of 
pasture,  on  which  roam  300  head  of  graded 
sheep,  besides  sundry  head  of  horses  and  cows. 
The  sheep  never  require  feeding  and  pay 
about  two  dollars  net  per  head  per  annum. 
Nearly  all  the  work  of  this  place  last  year  was 
done  by  Mr.  Bailhache  and  three  of  his  sons. 


This  Bank  hag  Special  Facilities  for  Deal. 
Ing  in  Bnllion. 


Coal  at  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  California 


on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain  range 
that  borders  this  valley  on  the  west.  8.  L. 
Jones  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  far-seeing 
enough  to  understand  the  practicability  of  cul- 
tivating a  vineyard  in  that  locality,  and  has 
spared  no  expense  in  establishing  one  of  the 
finest  vineyards,  of  its  size,  in  the  State.  His 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  rewarded 
by  unbounded  success.  Why  should  not  this 
venture  be  succeeded  by  many  others  of  the 
same  nature.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  land 
equally  as  fertile,  and  as  conveniently  situated 
as  that  owned  by  Mr.  Jones. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  in  the  near 
future  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  California 
will  lead  all  other  industries,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  the  wines  and  brandies  manufactured 
in  California  will  be  first  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  San  Mateo  county,  though  small,  is 
destinued  to  receive  her  share  ot  the  wealth 
that  is  sure  to  be  derived  from  this  source. — 
San  Mateo  Times  and  Oazelle, 


VITALITY    OP    THE  ORANGE. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  recent  date 
we  take  the  following: 

The  orange  tree  one  would  naturally  infer  to 
be  very  tender  and  requiring  very  careful  treat- 
ment and  handling.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  trees,  and  will 
often  live  through  the  most  tryinc  ordeals  and 
survive  the  most  careless  handling,  to  which 
almost  any  other  tree  would  succumb.  Dr.  A. 
F.  White's  fine  orchard,  on  Main  street,  affords 
two  striking  instances  of  its  surviving  hard 
treatment;  of  the  careless  treatment  you  will 
Imve  to  go  further  to  learu,  for  you  can  find  no 
instance  of  it  there.  One  of  his  trees,  some 
two  years  ago,  was  stripped  of  its  bark,  jus} 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  several 
inches  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
tree,  leaving  not  a  shred  remaining.  The  dam- 
;iKe  could  not  be  seen  from  the  surface,  and  it 
was  not  discovered  until  the  tree  showed  signs 
of  disease.  Investigating  for  a  cause,  the 
wound  was  discovered.  It  was  bound  up  and 
the  top  pruned  back  so  as  not  to  strain  its  en- 
ergies, and  now  that  tree  has  a  good  crop  of 
oranges,  almost  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  the 
orchard.  Another  case  of  hardihood  in  the 
same  orchard  is  where  a  mischievous  boy,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  perhaps  more,  as  it  was 
long  before  the  doctor  came  into  possession  of 
the  property,  completely  girled  a  limb  of  an 
orange  tree  with  a  new  ktifo  he  was  testing. 
The  limb  still  lives,  and  is  now  full  of  oranges, 
and  has  borne  every  year  since  it  was  girdled, 
though  the  wound  has  not  healed,  and  a  space 
of  two  inches  of  that  limb  is  apparently  dead 
as  it  ever  can  be;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is 
cracked  almost  entirely  through  at  the  same 
place,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  it  has 
borne. 


CHOICE! 


THE  AROTIO 

Refrigerator,  Sugar-Cured 

HAMI 


Ea,UAL  TO  ANY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Every  Ham  Bran'led  and  Giinranteod. 
113^  \V<:  Rppci.illv  invito  the  attention  of  th(i  City  Trade 
to  our  tJNCOVEIlED  Hams  of  tlie  above  braud.  nne- 
qnalnd  in  cure  m\  this  Coast,  and  comparing  favorably 
with  the  best  bninda  in  any  market — combining  excel- 
lence and  ocouoiny. 

MERRY,  FAULL  &  CO., 

Provision  Packers, and  Daalers  in  Meat 
Products  of  all  Dascriptions, 

Xta  California  Street. 
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CALIFORNIA  BRANDIES. 


Some  Plain  Trnlhg   and  Comparisons. 

The  Sau  Gabriul  valley,  Los  Angeles  cciinty,  has  be- 
come uotcd  for  the  fine  quality  of  grape  brandy  pro- 
duced from  grapeB  grown  upon  soil  peculiarly  adai>U'd 
to  their  perfect  production,  which  imparts  a  peculiar 
and  delightful  flavor,  remarked  by  all  who  taste  it.  On 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains, 
where  is  located  the  Santa  Anita  vineyard,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  lacking  for  the  growth  of  grapes  such  as 
make  unequaled  wine  and  brandy. 

The  demaml  for  the  Baldwin  brandy,  distilled  on  the 
Santa  Anita,  having  increased  to  an  extent  that  brings 
it  into  competition  with  other  productions,  certain 
parties,  fearing  comparison,  having  endeavored  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  the  Baldwin  brandy,  singling 
it  out  and  pl^blishing  manufactured  tables  purporting 
to  be  a  correct  analysis — how  correct  can  be  judged  by 
what  follows: 

Mr.  Daldwin,  in  selecting  a  competent  chemist  to  as- 
certain the  facts  regarding  his  brandy,  decided  upon 
applying  to  one  whose  position  and  reputation  woul^ 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  disinterestedness;  therefire, 
the  sele.'ted  Professor  Oscar  Oldberg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, who  is  engaged  in  revising  the  United  States  Dis- 
pensary. 

Let  the  correspondence  speak  for  itself. 

San  Fbancisco,  Cal.  June  1,  1882. 

Pbof.  Oscak  Oldbeiig.  Chemist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  sliiiiped  to  your  address  by  express  five 
samples  of  grape  brandy  produced  at  Santa  Anita  vine- 
yard, San  Gfabriel  valley.  California,  of  vintages  as 
follows— viz.,  Tii,  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80,  and  would  thank  you 
to  make  a  careful  and  impartial  analysis  of  the  same 
and  send  nn;  tht;  result  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
exact  quality  of  the  brandy. 

I  also  inclt)se  a  table  purporting  to  be  an  analysis  of 
eiglit  samples  of  brandy  byj.j.  hleasdale,  which  I 
Would  thank  you  to  go  over  carefully  and  write  me 
your  opinion  of  the  table  and  subject  matter. 

Very  truly  yours,         E.  J.  Baldwin. 
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N.  B.— The  blue  matters  and  heavy  alcohols  were  ob- 
tained in  every  instance  by  operating  upon  50  c.  c.  of 
the  brandy  twice  over;  firstly,  on  the  sample,  and 
secondly,  after  a  portion  had  been  filtered  throtigh 
charcoal  to  remove  coloring  matters.  Both  were  then 
distilled  separately  in  an  apparatus  specially  arranged 
so  as  to  obtain  the  essential  oils  and  heavy  alcohols  in 
Iwttom  of  a  receiver  graduated  in  100  divisions.  In 
every  instance  the  top  of  the  blue  matter  was  sharply 
defined,  so  much  so  that  the ^«re spirit  floated  above  it, 
and  for  days  afterwards  showed  no  inclination  to  sink 
or  absorb  it.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  figures 
given  indicate  the  percentages  0/  fuxel  oil  iu  the  above 
samples.  But  they  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
relative  impurities  of  the  ditlerent  samples.  Naglee 
Brandy  showing  a  little  more  than  a  trace. — John  J, 
BleaidaU. 

The  reply  was  as  follows: 

St.  Locis,  Mo.,  July  17,  1882. 

Ml  Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  is  received,  and  the  inclo- 
sure  is  herewith  returned. 

The  great  analyst  (I  see  he  is  a  "D.  D.  analyst")  is  n 
queer  genius.  No  chemist  can  w^U  examine  his  table 
without  a  pretty  broad  smile  (no  chemist  would  ever 
make  such  a  stat  ment  if  he  were  quite  sober  and  care- 
ful of  his  reputation,  not  to  mention  minor  peculiari- 
ties!. Who  would  determine  "residues  in  the  state  of 
thick  syrup?  Who  would  get  1.27a  per  cent  dry  residue ( !) 
from  1.428  thick  syrup,  in  one  case,  and  1.0C21  (un- 
doubtedly correct  to  the  fourth  decimal  II)  per  cent  dry 
residue  from  2.32  per  cent  iu  another  case?  Who  would 
find  such  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the  character  of 
residues  as  our  "D.  D.  analyst,"  who  in  onv.  case  gets 
"btirut  sugar."  in  another  case  "caramel  fruit  extract, 
fruit  syrup,  flavoring,  bitter  substance,"  etc.?  Who 
would  find  flavoring  a  part  of  the  residue?  Who  ever 
uses  the  terms  "heavy  alcohol"  and  "fusel  oil"  as  syn- 


from  the  same  cask,  and  received  in  return  the  follow- 
ing: 

613  Merchant  Stbeet,  San  Fbancisco,  1 
Cal.  7th  December,  1882  ) 
Memorandum  of  examinatson  of  a  sample  of  brandy 
said  to  represent  barrels,  broughs  by  Mr.  of 

1.  Very  acid  to  test  papers. 

2.  Color— indistinct  yellow. 

3  Strength— 93.580  by  balance— 86.18  British  proof— 
48.31  alcohol. 

4  Dry  residue— 0.195  per  cent. 

5.  Nature  of  dry  residue  and  coloring  matter— burnt 
sugar  (caramel)  with  tannin,  ar  something  like  it,  from 
condition  of  the  cask,  probably. 

6.  Impurities  shown  by  distillation— very  much  blue 
matter,  as  bad  as  any  I  ever  examined. 

7.  Coloring  matter  (precipitated  by  chloride  of  bar- 
ium) nearly  black. 

(Sgd.)  JOHN  J.  BLE.\SDALE,  D.  D.  F.  G.  S. 

Analyst. 

Labobatobv  of  Oroanic  Analysis, 
613  Merchant  St., San  Francisco,  Dec.  30, 1882. 

Statement  of  results  of  an  analysis  of  Brandy  brought 
by  5th  December,  1882: 

By  whtun  the  spirit  was  distilled  not  known 

Age  of  Spirit  not  stated  not  known 

Specific  gravity  at  60  deg.  F  93580 

Strength  of  British  proof,  per  cent  86.18 

Alcohol,  per  cent  by  volume  49 '31 

Alcohol,  per  cent  by  weight  42-31 

Acids  computed  as  acetic   0.0189 

Ethers  computed  as  acetic   U.0093 

itesidue  fviUy  dried,  per  cent   ai95 

Nature  of  the  resi'  Ue  burnt  sugar  and  bitter  fruit 

extract. 

Heavy  alcohols  and  blue  matter  (fusel  oil)  (?).. these 
were  considerably  in  excess- 
Signed-  John  J.  Bleasdale,  D.  D. 

.Analyst. 

N.  B. — This  is  a  genuine  wine  brandy- not  made  out 
of  Domace  or  lees.    Sitiued,  J.  J.  B. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOODS. 


onymouB  terms?  What  chemist  uses  the  term  "blue 
matter?"  What  is  "blue  matter?"  It  must  be  a  new 
thing  in  quantitative  analysis  to  estimate  "heavy 
alcohol"  (!)  as  blue  matter  (!!!)  To  find  "25  per  cent 
of  fusel  oil"  in  brandy  is  charming.  To  be  sure  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  forme  to  swallow  a  very 
small  "toddy"  made  with  brandy  containing  even  1  per 
cent  of  fusel  oil,  but  there  is  no  telling  what  a  Califor- 
nia "D.  D. analyst"  might  do.  As  an  afterthought,  lest 
people  should  read  his  statement  literally  and  fail  to 
understand  it  otherwise  than  it  is  written,  t>ur  "D.  D.' 
puts  iu  an  "N.  B."  distiuctly  stating  that  "it  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  figures  given  indicate"  what  he 
says  in  the  table  that  they  do  indicate,  but  that  they 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  relative  impurities,"  etc. 
I  am  afraid  our  D.D.  analyst  is  "to  some  extent"  ro- 
mancing. But  enough  of  raillery.  Seriously,  nothing 
is  demonstrated  by  this  table,  except  that  it  is  improb- 
able on  its  face  and  does  ntjt  describe  either  of  the  vin- 
tages of  Baldwin's  Pure  Grape  Braudits  in  any  partic- 
ular. I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  Baldwin 
brandies  very  fine  and  pure. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  samples  received  gave  the 
following  results:  Alcholic  strength,  43  8  per  cent  by 
weight,  or  51.6  per  cent  by  volume. 

Residue  (chiefly  taiiuin)  ,0.11  per  cent. 

Total  free  acid  (as  ascetic,)  0.08  per  cent. 

The  sample  examined  was  pale  yellow,  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.0931,  and  was  free  from  impurities. 

The  ethers  present  were  those  that  are  always  found 
in  pure  old  Brandy,  and  constitute  what  is  known  as 
the  brandy  bouquet,  indicating  first  class  quality  and 
purity.  The  flavor  is  excellent,  and  is  evidently  the 
true  natural  flavor  of  the  bouquet  developed  in  the 
grape  spirit  by  age,  being  graded  in  the  samples  exactly 
iu  proportion  to  their  age, 

OscAB  OLnnEBO,  Ph.  D., 

Chemist. 

In  order  further  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  "D.D" 
analyst,  Mr.  Baldwin  sent  to  him  two  difl'erent  samples 


Private.  San  Fbancisco.  Cal.  ,1 

613  Merchant  street,  10th  Decembber,  183'2.  ) 

Harry  T.  Carroll,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  The  brandy, 
though  by  no  means  the  best  I  have  analyzed,  is  a  gen- 
uine spirit  from  wine,  and,  in  that  respect,  far  before 
spirit  made  from  lees,  hulls,  stalks,  etc.  The  fault  is 
due  to  some  rather  careless  management  of  the  distilla- 
tion. The  dark  matter  which  I  showed  you,  and  which 
does  slightly  dull  the  color,  is  nothing  but  a  little  fruit 
extract,  meant  to  soften  the  spirit,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less.   The  acid  is  deficient. 


Yours  truly, 
(Signed) 


John  J.  Bleasdale. 


Harry  Carroll,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  in  the  employ  of  E.  J.  Baldwin,  at  the  Bald- 
win Hotel,  San  Francisco,  California,  that  he  took  from 
one  cask  two  samples  of  brandy,  and  on  different 
dates  delivered  them  in  person  to  John  J.  Bleasdale,  for 
analysis,  and  that  as  the  result  of  such  an  analysis,  and 
he  received  the  foregoing  statements  and  .etter  dated 
December  7th  and  December  10  th,  1882,  all  signed 
by  the  said  John  J.  Bleasdale- 

(Signed)  Harby  Cabboll. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of 
January,  1883. 

[SealJ  J.  H.  Blood, 

Notary  Public,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

It  has  never  been  the  wish  nor  practice  of  Mr.  Bald 
win  to  try  to  injure  the  reputatiou  of  any  California 
production ,  and,  in  placing  his  brandy  on  tne  market 
he  has  not  misrepresented  other  brandies  nor  created 
any  false  impressions  regarding  them,  but  has  always 
allowed  his  to  stand  upon  its  own  merit,  knowing  that 
"merit  will  tell,"  and  that  uuderserved  detraction  of 
competitors'  goods  eventually  recoil  on  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Naglee,  shown  by  the 
foregoing.  That  the  Baldwin  brandy  is  pure  all  will 
concede;  that  it  is  perfect  in  flavor  can  easily  be  ascertain, 
ed.  The  fact  that  it  is  rapidly  growing  in  popular 
favor  is  evidi  n.  e  of  its  merit;  and  the  willingness  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  to  place  it  fairly  and  honestly  on  trial 
witli  any  other  is  proof  positive  that  be  considers  it 
superior  in  quality. 


E,  J.  COLEMAN,     J.  HENLY  SMITH, 

President.  Vice-President. 

PifiFic  mmm  mm\, 

Checks  and  weighs  Uaggage  at 
Hotels,  Residences,  and  Ofllce  of 
the  Company;  Transfer.s  Trunks, 
Merchandise  and  Parcels  from 
one  part  of  the  City  to  another; 
Transfer  Wagons  deliver  Baggage 
from  all  In-coming  and  to  all  Out- 
going Trains  and  Boats. 


FEEI6HT  DELIVERED    OE  SHIPPED 
PEOMPTLY,  WHEN  BILLS  OF  LAD- 
ING   OE   OEDEES   AEE  LEFT 
WITH,    OE  CONSIGNMENT 
MADE  TO,  THE  COMPANY. 

Carriage  and  Coach  Tickets 
sold  on  all  Trains  and  Boats,  by 
the  Messengers  of  the  Transfer 
Company  as  Agents  of  the  United 
Carriage  Company. 


GIVE  YOUR  BAGGAGE  CHECKS  TO  AGENTS 
ON  EVERY  TRAIN. 


Office,  I  10  Sutter  Street, 


OPPOMITl;:  LICK  HOUSE, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL 


IT"  O  IT.    »  ^  Hi  DE3. 


Large  Dwelling  House  and  Out 
Buildings, 

(Cost,  $'2,000.) 

.^ND    -iO   ACRES  OF 

SPLENDID  GRAVEL  LAND, 

Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town  of 
Orange.  Price,  $i,000,  or  $4,446 
with  water  stock. 

MAGNIFICENT  OEANGE  AND  EAISIW 

Land ;  also  adjacent  tracts,  at  frota  $35  to 
$65  per  acre,  in  tracts  of  10  acres  or 
360  acres,  or  intermediate  pizes. 


This  land  has  just  been  purchased  at  a  low  price,  in 
a  largo  body,  for  cash,  and  subdivided  into  twelve 
tracts,  and  is  oflfered  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit,  at  reason- 
able rates,  to  give  a  quick  return  on  tlie  investment. 

Part  of  the  land,  priced  at  from  *3.>  to  937.50  per 
acre,  is 

HEAVILY  WOODED, 

And,  on  accJunt  of  the  abundance  of  the  winter  water, 
can  be  Irrigated  from  the  Santa  Ana  Biver  directly, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  water  stock, 
wliich  can  be  had  at  S11.15  per  acre.  The  most  suc- 
cessful VlneyardUtg  irrigate  only  in  winter. 


One  half  Cash ;  Balance,  One 
and  Two  Years:  Interest,  8  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

All  the  land  is  in  the  Runcho  Santiago  d» 
Santa  Ana,  which  extends  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  owning  one  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Sania 
Ana  Klver,  at  the  northern  boundary,  and  contain- 
ing the  tlouribhing  settlements  of  Uran^e,  Santa 
Ana.  and  Tuslin  City.  The  Oraniftt  raisins 
take  tlie  hrst  premium  wherever  entered,  even  at  a 
Riverside  Fair.    Apply  to 

M.  L.  WICKS, 
86  &  87  Tt'iuple  lllook^ 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


January. 
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(J.  p.  Shepfiedl.     J.  Patterson.      N.  W.  SPArLDraa. 


1 7  and  19  Fremont  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FOB   O.    li.  £»A.XJI-.'!!> 
CELEBRATED  FILES, 
Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
IVIandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Ooscripiion  Made  to  Order. 


THOS.  PRICE'S 

A^&SJ^TT  O ITT" ICE 
AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEPOSITS  OF  I'ULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
iuto  bars,  aiul  returue  made  in  from  iweuty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours. 

Bullion  cau  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  pan 
of  the  iuterior  by  express,  and  'etnrns  mode  in  the 
same  manner. 

Careful  .Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
industrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
puon.    CouKUltHti  )us  on  chemical  and  metallurKical 

qUCKtioUft 


THE  LEADING 


Sau  Francisco,  -      -  California. 
ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


J.    f,  FARNttWOBTH. 


U .  T.  8KEWBR 


M.  T.  BREWER  &  CO., 

Nos.  30  and  32  J  Street, 
SACRAMENrO,         -        -        <  A  I.I  K«MtI\  lA 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  Jk  VVHOLK- 
sale  dealers  in  Foreign  and  Donieslii-  «ir.— ii 
axd  Driefl  Fruits,  Produce,  Honey,  Nuts,  Garden 
ind  Flower  Seeds,   Please  give  us  a  trial.  30aii<i:t!i 


E^LEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS. 
-■^  FIRST-CLASS  RESTAUR  VNT. 

Tlie  Handsomest  Dinin£^-room  in  the  World. 

Wx>I.  F.  HARRISOIV,  Manager. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY   1882. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  406  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Capital,  paid  up.  Gold,  -  -  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums,  siuce  organization,  $3,841,412  07 
Losses,  since  orgauizatiou,  .  -  $1,756,278  00 

Assets,  Jan.  1,  1882,  -  -  -  $684,332  83 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  .  .  674,577  83 

Income,  1881,   330,940  90 

Reinsurance  Keserve,  -  -  -  171.412  75 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  203,165  08 

OFFICERS  : 

.1.  F.  HOUGH  I'O.N  I  .(id«-iM 

J.  L,.  N.  SBEPARD   .  Vi«  e  Pi  ^si<l.-.i  i . 

CHAS.   R.  STORl  Seirefiiry 

R.  H.  MAfill.l    General  Ag-enl. 

pp^^pnot,  life  is  sweeping  by.  go  and  dure  be- 
K^Jk  I  fore  you  die,  something  mighty  and  sub 
Hfc^^  1  lime  leave  bt  hmd  to  ('onqutr  tinie  "  S(i(> 
a  wecU  in  your  own  town,  $.5  outfit  free.  No  risk. 
Everything  new.  Capital  not  required.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  everything.  Many  are  making  fortuni  s.  La- 
dies make  as  much  as  men,  and  boys  and  girls  make 
great  pay.  Header,  il  you  want  busiin  ss  at  which  you 
can  make  great  pay  all  the  time,  write  for  particulars  to 
H.  Hallett  &  Co,,  Portliind,  Maine, 


Commercial  School 


ON    THE  COAST. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


JAMES  G.  STEELE  &,  CO., 

Druggists  and  Manufac- 
turing Uhemists, 

UKsPKCrFUI-I.Y  CAM.  ATTKNTION  TO 
THKIU  NKW  AUIilVALS  OF 

Foreign      Perfumery,     Col<>(;iieg,  Scented 

Toilet   Soaps,    Hair,  Tnotli  nnd  Nail 
BriiNlieH,  Combs,   lluir  Oils,   Pomades,  Fn«e 
Powders  and   Cosmetics,  !s|>onKes, 
l>i<le>it  lli'iliciiie.,  lOlc,  K«c. 


Business  Course. 


Only  $70. 


NO  VACATIDNS. 


Day  and  Evening  Sessions. 


Q.unlifit'd  Teachers. 
ThoroiijjfU  Instriictio  n. 
Reitsoriable  Kales. 
Superiftr  Facilities. 
Good  Discipline. 
Kxeellent   A  pari  iiients. 
Healthful  location. 
I  .a  (1  ies  A  cl  m  i  1 1  efl. 

Special  Iiulucnieiits  Offered  to  Per- 
sons of  Neglected  Education. 

Business  Course. 
Academic  Course. 
Combined  < 'on rse. 
Peiiiuanshi|i  l'<»nrse. 
Modern   Isu  ii£;ua^es 
Phon<»<rra  phic  <  onrse  . 
N  p  e  c  i  ji  1  B  I'  a  n  c  h  e  s. 


For  Further   Information   call  at  the 
College  Office, 

ISTo.  330   r»<3ST  ST,, 

Or  Address  the  Prttprietors, 

CHAMBERLAIN  &  ROBINSON. 


^  week  niade  at  home  by  thf^  iudustrious. 
/        Hest  business  now  beforo  the  public.  Capital 
^  ijdt  needed.  We  will  start  you.  Men,  women, 

boys  and  twirls  wanted  everywhere  to  work  lor  us.  Now 
is  the  time.  Ynu  ean  work  in  spiire  time,  or  giv  your 
whole  time  to  the  business.  No  ntln  r  business  will  jiiiy 
you  nearly  iis  w  U.  No  tme  ciUi  fail  to  make  ennnnoiis 
piiy,  by  eiij^aginji  nt  once.  Cnytly  ou  tit  and  terms  tn  i  . 
Money  made  fast,  t-asily  and  honorably.  Address, 
TiiUK  k  Co.,  Aufiusta.  Maine. 


PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

FEENCH   AND  BELGIAN 

PLATE  GLASS  COMPANIES. 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &  CO.'S 

Palace  Dm;?  Store, 

I*.Vr^A<  i:  HOTEL. 
635  Market  Street,   -   -    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

111  BELL  FOUIRI, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
Charch  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATKR  GATKS,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRK  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEN  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINOINCs 

Hooker's  Paten > 

CKLEnRATEI) 

STEAM  PUMP 

K?"Tlie  best  and  moat 
durable  in  use.  Also 
n  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  piu-poseB. 
Root's     J3  1  a  s  t  lilowei's. 
Tor  Ventilatinf?  Mines  and  for  Smoltinf?  Works, 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes, 

GA  KRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  METAI 

  IMPORTKH  OF   

IhDN  PIPE  ANO  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING.*- 

ALL,  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


The  California  JLlo^  ds 

UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  LLOVDS 
(^Established  in  1861). 

FIRE  AND  MARINE 

Paid-llp  Csiiiital,    ■    -  $750,000 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

Nos.  4^6  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  i.i  all  the  Principal  Oities  of  the 
United  States. 

O.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLE, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAII.EY   Secretary 

0,  P.  FARNFIELD  Qeueral  Agent 

aGOBQE  T  BOHEN  Barreyor 
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LLEWELLYN  FILTER-HEATER, 

Pateni  Issuuil  Aug.  12,  1879,  Ro-issued  Aug.  IB,  18S1. 

For  the  PreTention  and  ReniOTal  of 

STEAM    BOILER  INCRUSTATIONS 

WITHOUT    THE    AID   OF  CHEMICALS. 

steam  Outlet 


Feed  water  Inlet. 


Door  for  putting  i' 
Stones. 


Door  for  Removing 
Stones. 


Automatic  Feed 
Water  Regulator. 


Exhaust  Steam 
Inlet 


Outlet  to  Pnmp. 


SeUimeut  Draw-ulL 

Hrnta  tlip  water  to  liiiiliii^  piiiiit.  Frees  it  from  all  rheinical  impuriti«-g.  Saves  from 
30  to  .50  per  rem  of  water  by  t.oii<len8atiun.  Prevents  tlie  formal  ion  of  scale,  and  saves 
fully       per  cent,  in  fuel. 

Further  particulars  with  full  descriptive  circular  and  price  list  can  be  obtained 
at  the  oflice  of  llie 

LLEWELLYN  STEAM  CONDENSER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

.-{  .'I  <)     r»  I  IV  E         "J"  II  3^  I  :  T ,     11  o  o  >I  7, 
SAN  TRANCISCO,       -     .     -     -  CALIFORNIA. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  on  Application. 

Manufactory,  Columbia  Foundry,  i:t:i  and  135  Beale  Street. 


THE  LION 
FIRE    INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  JLONDOiV,  EXGI^A.XD. 


G^FIT^I^,     -      -      -  S3,000,000 


ASSETS  HELD   li\   THE   UMTED  STATES  OVER  !8i75O,000. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH: 
433  Ca^lifbniia^   Street,  8aii  Frsiiiciseo,  €al. 


GEO.    r>.  DOFtlVIN, 

Manager. 


W>r.  SEXTON, 

Asst.  Manager. 


'WM.  B.  ISAACS. 


J.  D.  CULP. 


B.  K.  THOBNTON. 


J.  D.  GULP  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HAVANA  CIGARS, 


And  Iiiix>orter8  of 


XjiEZ^F       T  O  a  ^  G  G  O  . 


No.  16  Front  Street, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  "GIRLS" 
are  a  Four  and 
Three  -  quarter 
Inch  ("igar. 
IVlade  from  Pure 
Tobacco. 


NO  DRUGS. 

KO  IRTIFICIIL 
FLIVOR. 

TRY  THEM. 


J.  D. 

No.  16  Front  Street, 


Send  for  a 
Sample  Or- 
der, and 
Give  our 

"  GIRLS  " 

a  Trial. 

YOU  WILL 
^    \Um  MORE. 

Afanufactrtvred  toy 

CULP   &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  4. 

on  TOIL'S  EZXJrtEZISL^ 

Six  Different  styles.  The  Best  Style  Cart  now  in  use.  Ka«y  Kidinj;,  Si  apl»  and  very 
Neat.    With  Pole,  Shafts  or  Canopy  Top,     Manufactured  by  the 

RTJTHERFOTtr*    A  O  K  I  CXI  E  TTLI  R.  A.  "WORKH. 
RDTHERFURD,    NAFA    COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Price ftvm  960  to  91.50.  HENRY  HO RTOP,  Patentee. 


RTTBBER  HOSE. 


C3r^:E^JDJSN  HOSE, 

OF  ALL  GR.^DErf  AND  SIZES. 

The  Ver}"  Cheapest  and  Very  Best 


The  Celebrated 


B.  FRIEDLANDER, 
Tbe  Leading  Merchant  Tailor 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stobe  akd  Mantjfactobt: 

NO.  761  MARKET  STREET, 


Awarded  the  First  Preminm 

—AT  THE— 

MECHANICS'  EAIR    nV  1883 
At  Portland,  Oreg-on. 


A  FULL.  LINE  OP 

French,  German  and  English  Cloths 
ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 


Samples  with  Self-measnreinent  Sent  Free. 
PERFECT  FIT  GUARANTEED. 


Maltese  Gross  Hose, 

Tor  Garden  Purposes  and  lire  Departments. 


MANUPACTUBED  AND  FOB  SALE  BY  THB 

Gutta  Perclia  and  Rubber  Manfg  Co. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR.  Slanaser. 
Cor.  First  and  Market  Sts.,   San  Francisco. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  CO.. 

IMPORTERS  AND 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

I08&  I  10  California  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

735  MARKET  STREET,    -  -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FURNITtJFiE 


THE  BALDWIN! 


THE  BALDWIN 


IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS, 

AND  

VA/  J3.olesctlo  £txxd  DFt©ta,il  I>ea,lex-s  ±xx 

FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Chamber,  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STYLE, 

Book  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes.  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.  — Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.— Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 

F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 

7S5  Market  Street.      -      -      Saii  Franciseo. 

WILL  REMOVE  TO  741,  743,  745  MARKET  ST., 

CORNER  FIRST  AND  YAMHILL  STREETS, PORTLAND,  OREGON 


L  El -A.  13  I  KT  G-  HOTEXj 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


This  Hotel  was  Completed  and  Opened  in  May,  1878,  and  Is  Conducted  on 
the  American  Plan.  Over  $3,500,000  having  been  expended  by  Mr.  BALDWIN 
In  its  Construction  and  Furnishing,  THE  BALDWIN  is  the  most  Elegantly  Ap- 
pointed Hotel  in  the  World.  Situated  on  Market  Street,  at  the  intersection  of 
Powell  and  Eddy  Streets,  and  fro.iting  four  principal  streets  in  the  business 
center,  it  is  convenient  of  access  to  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  City.  Eight  Imes 
of  Street  Cars  pass  its  doors.  Hotel  Coaches  and  Carriages  in  waiting  at  all 
Steamers  and  Railway  Depots.  Tourists'  Headquarters.  Special  Accommoda- 
tions for  Families  and  Large  Parties. 


Prices  the  Same  as  at  other  First-Class  Hotels, 

$2.SO  to  $5.00  i3or  X>a3r. 

H.  H,  Proprietor, 

Formerly  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  San  Francisco 


BRUSH  HARDBNBERGH, 

Cbtef  Clerk. 


M.    A.  PREXCH, 

Cashier, 


PACIFIC   COAST    LAND  BUEEAU. 


President,        -        -        WENDELL  E ASTON, 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager,      -      GEO.  W.  FRINK, 
Treasurer,      -      -      ANGLO  CALIFORNIAN  BANK, 

Secretary,      -       ■       -       -       ■       F.  B.  WILDE. 

no  V  II  I>    OF    I>im:CTOKW  : 

J.  0.  ELDRIDGE,  G.  W.  FRINK,  GRANT  I.  TAGGART,  F.  B.  WILDE,  WENDELL  EASTON, 

PRINCIPAL  PLACK  OF  BUSINESS: 

NO.  22  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

San   Francisco,  €aliroi*nin. 


Sub  Agencies  at  Each  County  Seat  of  the  State, 
NEW   YORK,  NEW    OEEEANS   AND  LONDON. 

General  Agents  for  Sale  of  Lands  of  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 

AGENCY  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  FARMING  LANDS. 


Large  Tracts  Subdivided  and  Sold  at  Auction  or  Private  Sale. 


Colonist,  and  Immigrants  I.ocute(l-Car«rul  Appraigomen*.  maile  forBanIco,  Court.,  Ad- 
mini.tratorg.  Trustees,  etc — Legai  Forms  complied  witli-Fnll  Records  of  sale, 
in  each  county  on  ille  at  tlie  General  OHice-Assume  entire  charge 
of  Property,   pa^  Taxes,  Insurance^  etc.,  etc 
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ALASKA JTERRITORY. 

Location  —  Area —  Jniiiiense  Min- 
eral   liei^oiirces  —  >'olcanic 
31oHiitaiiis— Forests  of 
Timber— Climate. 


Rivers  —  Fur- Seal,   Salmon,  Halibut, 
Herring,  and  Cod  Fisheries. 


Inhabitants  of    Our  North-western 
Country,  Etc..  Etc. 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  REBOtTROEs.J 

It  has  been  our  miBBion,  so  far,  to  give  true  and 
faitbfnl  descriptions  of  California  only,  bnt  as  we 
are  publishing  an  extra  large  edition  of  our  An- 
nual, we  will  step  out  of  our  ordinary  course  and 
give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  extreme  north- 
western portion  of  North  America,  viz.,  Alaska, 
which,  until  the  last  few  years,  has  attracted 
but  little  attention  from  the  public  at  large, 
and,  indeed,  the  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  given  but  little  thought  to  this  new  Ter- 
ritory acquired  by  our  government  from  the 
Russiaiis,  during  the  close  of  the  year  18G7, 
in  consideration  of  the  cash  payment  of 
$7,250,000. 

This  purchase  has  proved  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States  Government. 
It  has  received  from  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  alone,  since  August,  1870,  as 
taxes,  $3, 819,143. 2-1,  or  nearly  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  entire  Territory. 
The  franchise  has  eight  years  yet  to  run. 
This  company,  by  the  time  its  lease  expires, 
will  have  paid,  in  taxes,  more  than  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  purcliaae  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  think  it  would  be  well  for  our 
Government  to  make  a  few  more  like  in- 
vestments. 

Instead  of  examining  closely  into  the 
natural  resources  of  this  vast  territory, 
embracing  some  500,000  square  miles  of 
land,  we  have  been  inclined  to  jud^e  too 
harshly  of  it,  witliout  giving  an  impartial 
examination  of  its  great  wealth. 

Alaska,  instead  of  being  a  barren  wastei 
as  has  been  so  often  told  us  by  political 
speakers,  who  condemn  our  government 
for  the  reckless  expenditure  of  such  a  sum 
in  her  purchase,  is,  on  the  other  haiid> 
one  of  our  most  important  acquisitions  of 
new  territory.  By  this  acquisition,  we  ex- 
tend  our  possessions  to  the  far-off  region  \ 
of  the  northwest,  and  the  Enquimaux,  in 
his  native  home,  adds  to  tlie  population  of 
our  country.  Now,  that  uflcen  years  have 
quietly  passed  since  this  purchase  was  made, 
and  to-dav  everything  is  at  peace  and  har- 
mony with  our  new  relations,  let  us  turn 
over  a  page  lor  a  lanment,  and  see  what  the 
future  prospects  are  for  the  pioneer  who 
seeks  to  open  up  new  fields  for  the  thrift 
and  energy  of  the  .\merican  in  this  compar- 
atively new  world.    Hi  re,  we  have  an 

Iiiiinenge  Northerly  Possessiun 
Of  more  than  220,000.000  acres  of  land,  a 
territory  equal  in  size  to  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California  com- 
bined. When  we  come  to  contemplate  the 
magnitude  of  such  a  vast  northerly  posses- 
sion, it  is  but  natural  that  our  eyes  should 
be  turned  to  investigating  its  resources  and 
future  prospects,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  Alaska  extends  over  1.400  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  includes  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Aleutian  islands,  a  range  of 
islands  skirting  the  peninsula  and  the  main 
land  southward  to  latitude  50  degs.  40  min., 
and  it  is  more  than  1,000  miles  north  from 
San  Francisco,  by  sea. 

Surface  of  the  Country. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  mainland  is  a  sterile 
plain,  rising  along  the  .\rctic  coastinto  a  table-land. 
The  Alaskan  range  of  mountains  extends  through 
the  peninsula,  and  the  Coast  Range  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  boundary  of  its  territory.  The 
waters  of  the  Pacific  wash  its  southern  shores, 
the  Arctic  ocein  bounds  it  on  the  north,  while 
Behriug's  straits  separates  it  from  Asia  on  the  west. 
Alaska  has  many  volcanoes,  ten  of  which  are  known 
to  be  active.  Mount  St  Elias,  the  tallest  peak  on 
the  American  continent,  is  about  18,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

climate. 

Alaska  has  a  much  warmer  climate  than  other 
regions  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
our  continent.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Michigan  or  Maine  in  winter,  and  probably  not 
as  cold  as  Minnesota  or  Montana.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  snow  falls  from  two  to  three  feet  on  the 
level.  The  ice  breaks  up  in  the  rivers  ana  bays 
in  the  latter  part  of  April.  From  May  to  October 
the  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  Last  year  the 
first  frost  was  seen  on  September  15th.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  in  this  high  latitude,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  warm  ocean  current  flowing  north 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  through  Behriug's 
traits,  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 
That  Alaska  has  unlimited  resoorcea  now  await- 


ing development,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  man  of  pluck  and  American  push 
and  energy  to  develop  this  country.  The  energetic 
I  California  miner  has  already  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
I  mining  interests,  which  have  every  indication  of 
being  successfully  carried  on  in  this  new  field  of 
!  Iiidden  treasure.  Aside  from  tlie  vast  mineral  re- 
sources of  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  andciuni- 
bar,  (which  have  already  been  discovered,  and  are 
known  to  exist  in  large  quantities),  Alaska  presents 
other  fields  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  for 
development.  Tlie  most  important  of  these  is  the 
trade  in  lur-seal.  The  animals  are  found  only  in 
Behring  sia,  on  the  Pribeloflf  group,  composed 
of  the  two  small  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul, 
which  are  leased  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the 

Alaska  Commercial  Company, 

Whose  headquarters  are  at  No.  310  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  lease  is  under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  limit  the  taking  of  the  fur-seal  to 
100,000  a  year,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  our  Government.  Under  this  restric- 
tion, the  youug  females,  under  a  certain  age,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  taken.   The  seal  is  increasing 


months,  in  all  of  the  creeks,  rivers,  and  inlets. 
These  fish  are  so  plentiful,  at  times,  that  the 
streams  scarcely  afl'onl  siilKcient  passage  for  them 
to  pass  up  in  the  spawning  season.  This  is  the 
harvest  season  for  the  native,  who  catch  them  in 
large  quantities,  with  a  scoop  net,  from  the  shore, 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  board  with  nails  driven  in  the 
end,  with  which  they  rake  them  out.  These  fish 
are  split  and  dried  in  the  sun,  by  the  natives,  for 
winter  subsistence.  There  are  three  difft-reiit 
species  of  the  salmon  in  the  waters  of  Alaska.  Th'- 
average  fish  will  weigh  from  10  to  50  pounds.  The 
larger,  commonly  call(  d  the  Imperial  salmon,  grow 
to  immense  proportions.  It  has  been  authorita- 
tively stated  that  they  have  been  caught  weighing 
as  much  as  200  pounds. 

Codfish,  in  large  quantities,  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Territory  along  the  sea  coast,  but  more 
especially  along  the  coast  of  the  Alaska  peninsula, 
where  they  may  be  caught  with  hook  and  line  in  20 
to  50  fathoms  of  water.  This  fish  is  so  abundant 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  catch  several  hundred 
ail  hour.  Ilalibat  are  also  found  along  the  coast  of 
the  Alaska  peninsula,  but  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  deeper  waters  around  the  Shummigan 
islands  to  the  westward  of  Rodiak. 


were  brought  to  this  city  by  the  discoverers,  and 
upon  being  assayed,  gave  such  satisfactory  re- 
sults as  to  le^d.  to  the  organization  of  an  expe- 
dition, whlch,8ailed  from  San  Francisco  last  spring, 
in  pursuit  of  this  tri  asure.  The  expedition  was  a 
success,  SI)  far  as  the  finding  of  the  silver  was  con- 
cernid,  bnt  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  with  her  cargo 
of  ore.  These  mines  are  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alaska,  about  30  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Oalawjii  bay,  (m  the  north  side  of  North  soiii  d. 
The  ore  body  crops  out  in  a  depression  in  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  2.000  f.  et 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  callid,  by  ihe 
Esquimaux,  "  Omiiak." 

Ore  from  this  locality,  which  i;  argentiferous  ga- 
lena, has  been  assayed,  by  our  well-known,  reliable 
assayer,  Thomas  Price,  and  the  result  *as  $121.28 
silver  and  83  per  cent.  lead.  Ore  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, which  was  assayed  by  the  Selbv  Smelting 
Works,  gave  $143.51  silver,  and  80  per  cent.  iead. 
This  would  yield  over  $200  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
smelting  is  not  expensive,  on  account  of  the  high 
percentage  of  lead,  which  makes  the  reduction  quite 
easy. 

Timber. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  other  timber,  which  are  bound 
to  become  valuable  in  time. 

Sitlca. 

The  capital  ol  the  Territory,  is  sitnated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Baranoflf  island,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  westward  of  the  Alaska 
archipelago.  The  population  of  Sitka  at 
one  time,  during  the  Russian  rule,  was  up- 
wards of  4,000.  From  six  to  eight  ships  were 
always  in  the  harbor,  and  shipping  was  car- 
ried on  quite  extensively.  The  present  pop- 
ulation consists  of  about  300  Russians,  less 
than  50  Americans,  and.  about  1,000  lu- 
ians.  There  is  no  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  the  signal  sta- 
tion here  merelyserves  to  establish  the  aver- 
age temperature  and  rainfall.  There  are 
live  of  these  stations  in  Alaska.  The  reports 
are  forwarded  to  Washington,  from  Sitka, 
every  month.  Observations  made  hero  from 
•July,  1881,  to  July,  1882,  show  the  maxi- 
um  temperature  to  have  been  79  decs. above 
z  ro,  minimum  temperature  4  degs.  above 
zero;  rainfall,  88  inches;  average  empera- 
lure  for  the  entire  year,  44  degs. 
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rapidly  in  numbers,  year  by  year,  and  is  not  ex- 
terminated, as  has  been  the  case  on  the  South 
American  coast,  where  any  and  all  persons  have 
been  permitted  to  take  seals  without  restriction. 
Alaska  is  to-day  furnishing  three-fourths  of  the 
fur-seal  of  the  whole  world. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  valuable  fur  of  the  sea- 
otter,  which  is  found  chiefiy  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Alaska  peninsula,  from  Cook's  inlet  to  the  west- 
ward, as  far  as  the  small  island  Q^\ttou,  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  This  ranks  among  nie  most  valuable 
fur  in  the  market 

On  the  land  we  find,  in  great  abundance,  the 
otter,  mink,  wolverine,  sable,  muskrat,  and  also 
the  moose,  reindeer,  elk,  bear,  wolf,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  trapped  and  their  skins,  hides,  and  pelts 
are  sold  by  the  natives  to  the  numerous  trading 
vessels  visiting  this  section  yearly,  in  pursuit  of 
trade.   Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  come  the 

Immense  Fislieries  of  Alaslca, 
Which  are  simply  inexhaustible.  Every  stream 
and  brook,  in  its  season,  may  be  found  literally 
alive  with  the  finny  tribe,  principally  salmon, 
which  are  the  finest  species  in  the  known  world, 
and  are  much  superior  to  those  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia,  Eel,  or  Sacramento  rivers.  They 
are  found  in  large  quantities,  daring  the  summer 


The  herring  of  Alaska  are  equal  to  any,  if  not 
superior  to  the  Dutch  herring  or  Potomac  river 
herring,  and  are  found  to  the  westward  of  Unimak 
Pass  of  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  around  the  coast 
of  the  islands  of  Ounalaska,  Akatan  and  the  lesser 
islands  of  the  Andrianoves  group. 

The  Alaska  mackerel,  found  principally  around 
the  island  of  Akatan  to  the  west  of  Ounalaska,  in 
great  abundance,  is  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  is 
superior  to  any  Eastern  mackerel  we  have  in  the 
market.  This  fish  commands,  in  the  San  Francisco 
markets,  among  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
their  superior  flavor,  a  fancy  price  over  the  com- 
mon Eastern  mackerel.  This  comprises  the  fishing 
interests  of  Alaska,  which  will  bo  opened  to  im- 
mense traffic  in  the  course  of  time. 

Wlialiii^  and  Ivory  Interests. 

In  the  more  northern  portion  of  Alaska,  around 
and  adjacent  to  Behriug's  straits,  extensive  ivory 
and  whaling  interests  are  carried  on  both  by  trad- 
ing vessels  and  the  whaling  fleets  which  leave  San 
Francisco  every  spring,  and  barter  with  the  na- 
tives. This  branch  of  industry  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  description. 

Silver  Mines. 

Reports  came  to  San  Francisco,  a  few  years  ago, 
of  what  was  termed  a  "mountain  of  silver,"  dis- • 
covered  in  nortkern  Alaska.   Specimens  of  this  ore  i 


now   TO  I>I\KK   MOXKY    I.V  BUSI. 

The  merchants  of  this  city  are  not  all  of 
them  as  sharp  in  business  matters  as  they 
might  be.    Agood  many  hold  on  to  the  old 
'49  idea  of  business,  when  immense  profits 
were  made.  This  is  the  era  of  cutting  close, 
and  the  man  who  does  not  cutprofits  close 
will  find  himself   left  behind,  while  his 
shrewd  competitors  are  taking  away  trade 
on  all  sides.   A  very  apt  illustration    '  the 
difference  in  the  two  modes  of  doin^.  busi- 
ness was  afforded  us  the  other  day.    One  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  city  had  a  special 
department,  in  which  they  sold  compara- 
tively few  goods.   A  new  man  came  to  take 
charge  of  the  department,  and,  realizing 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  advocated  the  cat- 
ting down  of  profits.    "  Let  us,"  said  he, 
"  make  our  margin  of  profit  at  ten  percent, 
where  it  has  prtviously  been  fifteen."  The 
principal  thought  that  would  not  do  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  although  it  might  answer  in 
the  East.    The  young  man  was,  however, 
go  persistent  thai  he  was  allowed  to  try  it, 
by  way  of  ex-periment,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  would  soon  see  the  error  of  his 
ways.    The  young  man  tookhold,  the  reduc- 
tion of  $5  on  every  $100  bill  of  goods  at- 
tracted customers,  and  the  most  desirable 
class,  those  who  had  money,  or  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  their  money.   The  experiment  did  net 
prove  a  failure.   Not  a  year  had  elapsed  before 
where  one  article  had  been  sold  under  the  old 
regime,  six  were  sold  under  the  new,  and  now  the 
whole  $60  were  made,  where  previously  not  more 
than  $15  could  be  counted  on.   And  so  it  is  in  all 
kinds  of  business.  Gloss  cutting  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day  in  order  to  extend  aad  to  keep  our  trade. 

A  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  is  sometimes  more 
than  equal  to  one  of  twenty.  For  example,  let  a 
man  with  $100  turn  it  over  once  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  so  that  it  makes,  at  twenty  per  cent.,  just 
twenty  dollars.  But  another  takes  eight  per  cent., 
and  turns  out  his  capital  once  a  month,  he  maki  B 
twelve  times  $8,  or  $96  for  the  year,  against  the 
other's  $20,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much.— S. 
F.  Journal  of  CoiiDiu  ri  e. 

HUMBOLDT  COAl,  AND  COAL  OIL. 

The  Eureka  Standard  says:  Humboldt 
county  offers  a  most  inviting  field  for  investi- 
gation bo'h  for  coal  and  coal  oil.  Her  coal 
fields  and  coal  reservoirs  are  wholly  un- 
touched. We  make  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  California  has  no  more  promising  coal  and 
coal  oil  field  than  Humboldt  county  possesses, 
and  for  the  operator  who  takes  hold  of  the  lat- 
ter, there  will  be  a  rich  harvest. 
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